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THE    DOWNFALL     OF    FINLAND  : 


AN    OBJECT-LESSON    IN    RUSSIAN    AGGRESSION. 


FOR  almost  seventy  years  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  Russia, 
or  rather  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Pan-Russian  party,  to  compel 
the  races  which  have  come 
under  the  dominion  of  the 
Czars  to  adopt  her  creed  and 
speech,  and  submit  to  her  laws 
and  institutions  and  adminis- 
tration. In  other  words,  the 
statesmen  of  Russia  have  la- 
boured steadily  and  persistently 
to  Russianise  the  peoples  over 
whom  the  decree  of  history 
has  made  them  masters.  First, 
like  a  colossal  car  of  Jugger- 
naut, Russia  crushed  the  free- 
dom of  the  Poles.  Then,  still 
rolling  along  that  same  ill- 
omened  western  boundary  of 
her  empire,  she  destroyed  the 
German  civilisation  of  the  Bal- 
tic Provinces.  Now  it  is  the 
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turn  of  the  unfortunate  Fin- 
landers  to  writhe  under  her 
iron-shod  wheels.  The  Poles 
and  the  Germans  of  the  Baltic 
Provinces  were,  however,  the 
political  subjects  of  the  Russian 
Crown.  Courland  alone  ex- 
cepted,  theirs  was  the  fate  of 
peoples  vanquished  in  war. 
Not  so  the  Finlanders.  They 
are  not  subjects  of  the  Russian 
Crown.  They  constitute  an 
independent,  self  -  governing 
State,  to  which  accident,  or 
rather  the  arbitrament  of  his- 
tory, has  given  a  sovereign 
prince  who  is  at  the  same  time 
the  imperial  and  absolute  ruler 
of  all  the  Russias.  But  what- 
ever he  may  be  in  Russia,  the 
Czar  is  in  Finland  a  constitu- 
tional Grand-Duke. 

Now,    by    the    fundamental 
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laws  and  constitution  of  Fin- 
land, guaranteed  to  her,  not 
once,  but  repeatedly,  by  the 
Czars  themselves,  the  people  of 
that  country  cannot  be  law- 
fully deprived  of  their  civil  and 
political  liberties  without  their 
own  consent.  The  methods  of 
autocratic  rule  which  obtain  in 
Russia  cannot  legally  be  em- 
ployed hi  Finland.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Czar  should  attempt 
to  treat  the  Finlanders  as  he 
does  the  Russians,  and  seek  to 
reduce  them  to  the  same  con- 
dition of  absolute  dependence 
upon  his  sole  supreme  will  as  the 
diverse  millions  of  his  subjects 
in  all  parts  of  his  vast  empire, 
he  can  only  effect  his  purpose 
by  an  act  of  brute  force,  riding 
rough-shod  over  the  liberties  of 
Finland,  and  violating  the  most 
solemn  obligations  of  law  and 
oath.  And  yet,  incredible  as  it 
may  perhaps  sound,  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  reigning  Czar, 
his  Majesty  Nicholas  II.,  has 
recently  done. 

This  is  of  course  a  bold  and 
sweeping  statement  to  make, 
and  indeed  it  should  not  be 
made  except  on  a  foundation 
and  warranty  of  facts  which 
are  unchallengeable  and  of  un- 
doubted truth.  What  follows 
is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  in  so  far 
as  they  are  ascertainable  by  an 
honest  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion. 

Before  considering  the  politi- 
cal relations  between  Finland 
and  the  Czars  of  Russia,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  explain  in  a 
sentence  or  two  the  historical 
position  of  the  former. 

For  a  period  of  no  less  than 
six  or  seven  centuries  Finland 


was  an  integral  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden.  Whilst 
represented  in  the  Swedish  Diet 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  it  yet 
constituted  a  separate  grand- 
duchy,  and  enjoyed  a  very  con- 
siderable measure  of  civil  and 
political  liberty.  During  all 
those  centuries,  although  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  of  the 
pure  Finnish  race,  the  influen- 
tial and  governing  classes  were 
men  of  Swedish  descent.  Their 
rule  was,  however,  wise  and 
enlightened.  They  fostered 
education.  They  cultivated 
literature,  both  in  Swedish  and 
in  Finnish,  and  promoted  the 
study  of  the  sciences.  But 
more  than  all  this,  they  in- 
stilled a  reverence  for  the  law 
as  the  supreme  sanction  of 
political  existence.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  incontestably 
true  that  throughout  all  the 
extensive  empire  of  Russia  there 
does  not  exist  a  more  generally 
intelligent  and  prosperous  race 
than  the  Sueco-Fennic  Fin- 
landers.  Sober,  contented, 
frugal,  patient  under  adversity, 
this  people  have  always  been 
remarkable  for  their  steadfast 
loyalty  to  their  rulers.  The 
fidelity  of  the  famous  Finlander 
guards  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
is  one  of  the  notable  features  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  One 
fact,  more  significant  than 
pages  of  description,  will  show 
conclusively  the  standard  of 
culture  which  prevails  generally 
throughout  Finland.  Out  of 
her  total  population  of  over  2| 
millions  there  were  in  1890 
only  2-1  per  cent  who  were 
unable  to  read  and  write,  as 
compared  with  80  per  cent 
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amongst  the  100  millions  of  the 
empire  of  (European)  Russia. 

The  political  connection  of 
Finland  with  Russia  had  its 
origin,  strange  to  say,  in  the 
mind  of  the  great  Napoleon. 
Wishing  to  revenge  himself 
upon  Sweden  for  her  refusal  to 
join  his  Continental  system  of 
blockade  against  England,  he 
suggested  to  the  Czar,  Alex- 
ander L,  that  he  should  seize 
upon  the  Swedish  Grand-Duchy 
of  Finland,  and  at  the  same 
time  promised  to  lend  him  his 
powerful  support  in  putting 
the  suggestion  into  execution. 
The  Czar  jumped  at  the  idea. 
Finland  reached  almost  to  the 
walls  of  his  capital ;  the  pos- 
session of  that  country  would 
convert  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
the  seaway  to  St  Petersburg, 
into  an  exclusively  Russian  arm 
of  the  sea,  and  provide  an 
efficient  protection  to  the  most 
sensitive  point  of  his  dominions. 
The  advantages  of  the  scheme 
were  of  such  a  self-evident 
character,  and  so  convincing, 
that  he  could  not  afford  to 
neglect  the  advice  of  his  august 
ally. 

The  compact  between  the 
two  imperial  conspirators  was 
embodied  in  a  secret  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  (July  1807). 
Alexander  lost  no  time  in  de- 
claring war  against  Sweden, 
and  before  the  year  was  out 
began  to  pour  his  battalions 
into  Finland.  The  war  lasted 
two  years.  But  by  the  early 
part  of  1809  Russia's  military 
superiority  had  made  her 
virtual  mistress  of  Finland. 

Meanwhile  in  Sweden  the 
foolish  and  arbitrary  rule  of 
Gustavus  IV.  had  brought  the 


country  to  the  verge  of  an- 
archy. Indeed  his  conduct  was 
so  incredibly  self-willed  that 
in  March  1809  he  was  deposed 
by  the  officers  of  his  army  and 
by  the  Diet. 

The  Czar  Alexander  I.  was 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
this  internal  dissension  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  enemy.  Whilst 
hostilities  were  still  in  progress 
he  invited  the  Estates  of 
Finland  to  meet  him  in  a  Diet 
at  Borgo,  promising  them  an 
enlargement  of  the  privileges 
they  already  enjoyed  under  the 
Swedish  Crown  if  they  would 
accept  him  as  their  grand-duke. 
The  members  of  the  Diet,  or 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Fin- 
land, consisting  of  the  four 
Estates  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy,  the  Burghers,  and  the 
Peasantry,  accordingly  met  at 
Borgo  in  March.  On  the  27th 
— i.e.,  two  days  before  the  forced 
abdication  of  the  Swedish  king, 
Gustavus  IV. — the  Czar  Alex- 
ander I.  received  their  homage 
in  person,  and  immediately 
afterwards  promulgated  in 
their  presence,  within  the  same 
cathedral  in  which  he  had 
listened  to  the  Finlanders' 
oaths  of  allegiance,  a  mani- 
festo, in  which  he  solemnly 
acknowledged  the  political  con- 
stitution of  Finland,  and  both 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  and 
successors  guaranteed  to  pre- 
serve the  Finlanders  in  the 
enjoyment  in  perpetuity  of 
their  religion  (Lutheranism), 
and  of  all  their  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  liberties  as  by  law 
established. 

A  few  days  later,  on  4th 
April,  he  issued  a  second  mani- 
festo, addressed  this  time  to  all 
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the  people  of  Finland,  and 
in  it  occurred  these  noteworthy 
words : — 

"  Having  assembled  the  Estates  of 
Finland  in  a  General  Diet  and  re- 
ceived their  oaths  of  allegiance,  it  has 
been  our  will  on  the  same  occasion, 
by  a  solemn  act  done  in  their  pres- 
ence, and  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  confirm  and 
guarantee  the  maintenance  of  the 
religion,  fundamental  laws,  rights, 
and  privileges  which  each  of  the 
Estates  in  particular  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Finland  in  general  have 
enjoyed  down  to  the  present  time." 

On  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  of  the  Diet,  the  Czar, 
in  the  speech  with  which  he 
dismissed  the  deputies  to  their 
homes,  once  more  expressly 
proclaimed  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  Finland,  describ- 
ing her  as  "  place  desormais 
au  rang  des  nations"  (placed 
henceforward  in  the  rank  of 
nations)  "sous  1'empire  de  ses 
lois "  (under  the  governance  of 
her  own  laws). 

On  17th  September  following 
peace  was  signed  between  the 
belligerents.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Fredrikshamn  Sweden  acqui- 
esced in  the  loss  of  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Finland  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  acknowledged 
the  Czar  Alexander  I.  as  the 
hereditary  Grand  -  Duke  of 
Finland. 

Exactly  one  year,  to  the  very 
day,  after  he  received  the  hom- 
age of  the  Finnish  Estates, 
Alexander  I.  issued  yet  another 
manifesto  to  the  Finlanders,  in 
which  these  words  occurred : — 

"From  the  moment  when  Pro- 
vidence intrusted  to  us  the  destiny 
of  Finland,  we  resolved  to  govern 
the  country  as  a  free  nation,  enjoy- 
ing the  rights  guaranteed  to  it  by  its 
constitution.  .  .  .  Every  regulation 


affecting  the  internal  administration 
of  the  country  which  we  have 
hitherto  issued  has  been  at  once  a 
consequence  and  an  application  of 
that  principle.  The  maintenance  of 
her  religion  and  laws,  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  Diet,  .  .  .  are  facts  which 
should  suffice  to  convince  the  Fin- 
nish nation  of  the  reality  of  its 
political  existence." 

Again  in  another  imperial 
manifesto,  dated  21st  February 
1816,  the  same  Czar  once  more 
confirmed  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Finlanders,  and 
solemnly  swore  to  observe  them 
and  maintain  them,  at  the  same 
time  declaring  that  they  could 
not  be  restricted  or  altered 
without  danger  to  the  civil 
peace  and  freedom  of  the 
people. 

From  all  this,  one  conclusion 
stands  out  with  strong  and 
convincing  force.  As  plainly 
as  words,  confirmed  by  the 
sanction  of  deliberate  and 
solemn  oaths,  are  able  to  de- 
clare, the  Czar  Alexander  I. 
recognised  the  Grand  -  Duchy 
of  Finland  as  an  autonomous, 
self  -  governing  State,  united, 
through  the  identity  of  her 
hereditary  Grand  -  Duke  with 
the  hereditary  Czar  of  Russia, 
indissolubly  to  the  Russian 
Empire.  Thus  Finland  was  no 
longer  a  province,  though  a 
province  with  special  privileges, 
as  she  had  been  under  the 
Swedish  crown.  She  became 
a  State,  in  the  Czar's  own 
words  "a  free  nation,"  inde- 
pendent so  far  as  the  Russian 
Empire  was  concerned,  though 
as  regards  foreign  nations  she 
was  represented  diplomatically 
by  the  accredited  ambassadors 
and  consular  agents  of  the 
Czar.  It  must,  however,  be 
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distinctly  borne  in  mind  that 
Finland's  union  with  Russia 
was  not  the  result  of  a  con- 
quest by  the  latter  Power,  for 
the  simple,  but  sufficient,  reason 
that  the  Finnish  Estates  ac- 
cepted Alexander  for  their 
grand  -  duke,  and  Alexander 
proclaimed  and  guaranteed  the 
political  independence  of  Fin- 
land, before  peace  was  signed 
between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
and  whilst  hostilities  were  still 
in  progress. 

A  word  as  to  the  position  of 
Finland  whilst  under  the  Swed- 
ish crown.  In  old  Swedish 
governmental  enactments  and 
administrative  regulations  we 
find  mention  made  of  "  the 
Finnish  nation "  side  by  side, 
and  on  a  parity  with,  "the 
Swedish  nation,"  and  in  a  way 
which  implies  the  political 
equality  of  the  two.  Instances 
occur,  for  example,  in  ordin- 
ances of  such  widely  different 
years  as  1626,  1723,  1789. 
Also, — and  this  is  a  fact  of 
primary  importance,  —  a  pre- 
cisely similar  usage  occurs  in  a 
very  great  number  of  Russian 
official  documents,  even  subse- 
quent to  the  year  1863 ;  for 
example,  phrases  such  as  "  sujet 
de  1'Empire  de  Russie  ou  du 
Grand  -  Duche  de  Finlande," 
"  sujet  russe  ou  finlandais," 
"  des  ports  de  la  Russie  comme 
de  ceux  du  Grand -Duche  de 
Finlande,"  and  so  forth. 

After  these  clear  and  un- 
equivocal statements,  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  human  intelli- 
gence any  longer  to  doubt  or 
dispute  the  fact  of  the  political 
independence  of  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Finland.  Nothing 
but  wilful  perversion  or  the 


interested  fanaticism  of  selfish 
ambition  would  dare  to  contest 
this  conclusion. 

From  1809  to  1863,  a  period 
of  fifty-four  years,  the  Finnish 
Diet  was  never  summoned  to 
meet,  but  the  country  was 
governed  by  the  Grand -Duke 
alone.  In  this,  however,  there 
was  (despite  the  contentions  of 
Russian  publicists)  distinctly 
no  violation  of  the  Finnish 
Constitution  as  it  then  existed, 
for  the  terms  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  which  underlay 
it  expressly  declared  that  the 
initiative  of  summoning  the 
Legislative  Estates  should  be 
vested  in  the  sovereign  Grand- 
Duke,  and  they  should  meet 
only  when  he  thought  it  desir- 
able to  call  them  together. 
According  to  Senator  L.  Mech- 
elin,  none  of  the  legislative  en- 
actments which  the  Grand- 
Dukes  of  Finland  (Czars  Alex- 
ander I.  and  Nicholas  I.)  issued 
during  this  period  in  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Finland  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  require  the 
formal  assent  of  the  Finnish 
Estates,  but  they  were  almost 
exclusively  regulations  of  a 
purely  administrative  and  eco- 
nomic character,  and  as  such 
were  in  no  sense  violations  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Grand -Duchy. 

We  have  seen  what  were  the 
explicit  promises  made  as  re- 
gards the  political  freedom  of 
Finland  by  the  Czar  Alex- 
ander I.  His  nephew,  Alex- 
ander II.,  was  not  less  explicit 
in  his  guarantee  to  conserve  the 
Finnish  Constitution,  both  at 
his  accession  in  1855  and  at  the 
reopening  of  the  Finnish  Diet 
in  1863.  On  the  latter  occa- 
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sion  (18th  September  1863)  he 
said :  "  Whilst  maintaining  the 
principles  of  constitutional  mon- 
archy, which  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  habits  of 
the  people  of  Finland,  and  enter 
into  the  character  of  all  their 
laws  and  institutions,  I  desire 
to  extend  the  rights  which  the 
Estates  now  possess." 

For  Czar  Alexander  II.  not 
only  confirmed  the  ancient 
rights,  privileges,  and  liberties 
of  the  Finlanders,  he  also  pro- 
ceeded to  augment  them  and 
enlarge  them.  For  instance, 
he  decreed  (1869)  that  the  Diet 
should  in  future  meet  regularly, 
at  least  every  fifth  year  (sub- 
sequently shortened  to  every 
third  year). 

His  predecessor  Nicholas  I. 
and  his  successors,  Alexander 
III.  and  Nicholas  II.,  the  pre- 
sent Czar,  each  at  his  accession 
swore  in  a  similar  manner  to 
maintain  the  privileges,  rights, 
and  liberties  of  the  Finlanders, 
and  observe  them  without  viola- 
tion. Indeed,  Alexander  III. 
enlarged  their  prerogatives  by 
conferring  upon  the  Diet  the 
right  to  initiate  legislation :  this 
was  in  the  year  1886. 

The  oath  that  was  taken  by 
his  Majesty  Nicholas  II.  (6th 
November  1896)  ran  as  follows 
in  a  faithful  English  transla- 
tion : — 

"As 'we  by  the  will  of  Providence 
have  come  into  hereditary  possession 
of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Finland,  we 
hereby  confirm  and  ratify  the  religion, 
fundamental  laws,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges of  each  Estate  in  the  said  Grand- 
Duchy  in  particular,  and  of  all  its 
inhabitants,  high  and  low,  in  general, 
which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
according  to  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  promising  to  preserve  the 
same  steadfastly  and  unimpaired." 


Now,  in  spite  of  these  re- 
peated ratifications,  and  oaths 
sworn  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions  to  respect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Finland, 
the  Government  of  the  Czars 
have,  more  especially  since 
1890,  been  gradually  encroach- 
ing upon  the  Finlanders'  lawful 
prerogatives,  curtailing  their 
liberties,  and  arbitrarily  re- 
stricting the  autonomy  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  their  state. 
The  attack  was  begun  in  Rus- 
sian newspapers  and  periodical 
press,  in  the  days  when  the 
dreaded  Katkoff,  the  apostle 
of  the  doctrine  of  Russia  for 
the  Russians,  the  champion  of 
the  suppression  of  the  Poles 
and  of  the  Germans  of  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  formed  and 
guided  public  opinion  in  Russia 
with  an  influence  that  was 
little  less  powerful  than  that  of 
the  Czar  himself.  For  nearly 
a  dozen  years  journalistic 
writers  of  the  school  of  Katkoff 
have  directed  a  fierce  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  an  un- 
scrupulous attack  upon  the 
liberties  of  Finland.  The 
anomaly  which  the  autonomous 
position  of  the  Grand -Duchy 
presented  in  contrast  with 
the  rest  of  the  empire  was 
an  irritating  thorn  in  their 
side.  They  resorted  to  wilful 
misrepresentation,  were  guilty 
of  unwarrantable  suppres- 
sions of  fact,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  even  the 
vexatious  polemical  weapon  of 
deliberate  falsification,  in  their 
efforts  to  blast  the  political 
reputation  of  the  Finlanders, 
falsely  accusing  them  of  some  of 
the  grossest  and  most  ungrate- 
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ful  forms  of  political  misdoing.1 
Some  amongst  them  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  the 
Finlanders  claimed,  and  de 
facto  enjoyed,  had  no  real  legal 
existence  save  in  the  imagin- 
ation of  fanatical  "  separatists," 
whose  chief  aim  was  to  revolt 
from  Russia.  Never  was  a 
more  arbitrary,  a  more  unwar- 
rantable, assertion  made.  It 
only  needs  to  read  the  passages 
quoted  above,  from  the  mani- 
festoes and  accession  oaths  of 
the  successive  Czars,  to  perceive 
the  utter  falsity  of  the  con- 
tention. Others  again  of  the 
same  Pan  -  Russian  school 
asserted  that,  if  the  rights 
which  the  Finlanders  claimed 
did  exist,  the  Finlanders  had 
become  possessed  of  them  by 
political  chicanery,  by  delib- 
erately deceiving  their  Grand- 
Dukes,  more  especially  Alex- 
ander I., — a  charge  which  does 
not  testify  to  much  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  writers  for  the 
political  sagacity  and  acumen 
of  Alexander  I. !  And  what  of 
the  political  probity  of  Czar 
Alexander  II.,  who  on  the  very 
copy  of  the  speech  from  the 
throne  with  which  he  re- 
opened the  Finnish  Diet  on  18th 
September  1863,  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  these  words  : — 

"  HELSINGFORS,  6/18  Sept.  1863. 
"  Comme  c'est  1'exemplaire  d'apres 
lequel  j'ai  lu,  je  desire  qu'il  soit 
conserve  dans  les  archives."  ("This 
being  the  actual  copy  which  I  used, 
let  it  be  preserved  in  the  archives.") 


Surely  those  Russians  of  ultra- 
zeal  do  not  wish  us  to  look 
upon  their  Czars  as  guilty  of 
political  knavery  as  well  as 
political  incompetence ! 

On  their  side  the  Finlanders, 
at  all  events  the  more  in- 
fluential and  authoritative  of 
them,2  with  admirable  self-con- 
trol have  preserved  their  dignity 
and  moderation  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  polemic.  They 
countered  the  assertions  of 
their  unscrupulous  enemies 
with  a  calmness  and  absence  of 
heat,  and  yet  with  a  firmness, 
that  command  at  once  the 
sympathy  and  assent  of  all 
fair  -  minded  and  impartial 
judges.  It  does  not  require  to 
read  far  into  the  controversy  to 
perceive  clearly  on  which  side 
the  truth  lies. 

Eventually,  however,  the 
persistent  attacks  of  the  Rus- 
sian press  began  to  bear  fruit 
in  higher  quarters.  The  first 
important  step  was  taken  in 
1890.  In  that  year  the  Czar 
Alexander  III.  called  at  St 
Petersburg  a  conference  of  the 
Finnish  [Senate 3  and  the  Rus- 
sian Imperial  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  proposals 
for  the  "  reorganisation  "  of 
certain  branches  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Finland,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  them  more 
closely  into  agreement  and  con- 
formity with  the  corresponding 
systems  which  prevailed  gener- 
ally throughout  the  Russian 
empire.  To  the  proposals  that 


1  For  example,  MM.  Ordin,  Jelenjeff,  and  others. 

2  I  here  allude  to  such  authorities  as  Professors  Danielson,  Hermanson,  M.  G. 
Schybergson,  and  Senator  L.  Mechelin. 

3  The  acting  executive  of  the  Grand-Duchy,  a  body  of  twenty  native  Fin- 
landers,  appointed  by  the  Czar,  and  presided  over  by  the  (Russian)  Governor- 
General,  who  is  the  official  representative  of  the  Grand-Duke  in  Finland. 
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were  laid  before  them  on  that 
occasion  certain  of  the  Finnish 
senators  protested  in  firm  and 
unequivocal,  though  respectful, 
language.  They  were  instantly 
dismissed  and  deprived  of  office, 
and  other  men,  more  amenable 
to  Russian  suggestion  and  in- 
fluence, were  appointed  in  their 
places.  The  result  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  conjoint 
councils  was  that  by  an  im- 
perial manifesto  of  12th  June 
1890  the  Finnish  post-office 
and  telegraph  system  was 
"  reorganised  "  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  Russian 
officials.  Now  this  was  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  violation  of 
the  Finnish  constitution ;  for  by 
that  constitution  all  adminis- 
trative offices  within  the  Grand- 
Duchy  must  be  held  exclusively 
by  native  Finlanders.  It  was 
illegal  for  a  foreigner,  such  as 
the  Russians  de  jure  were,  to 
be  appointed  to  any  such  office. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  out- 
come of  that  conference  which 
struck  a  mortal  blow  at  the 
charters  of  Finnish  liberty.  By 
decree  dated  14th  August  in 
that  same  year  (1890),  certain 
regulations  were  put  in  force 
affecting  the  circulation  of  Rus- 
sian money  of  account  and 
Russian  bank-notes  within  the 
boundaries  of  Finland.  More- 
over, by  an  imperial  manifesto 
of  13th  December  following, 
the  Finnish  criminal  code  was 
suspended  until  it  should  be 
adapted  and  brought  into  line 
with  the  criminal  code  of  Russia. 
A  beginning  was  also  made 

with    the    "  reorganisation  " 

i.e.,  Russification — of  the  Fin- 
nish customs  service,  and  the 
learning  of  Russian  was  pre- 


scribed    for      the      secondary 
schools. 

The  next  serious  blow  which 
was  struck  at  the  liberties  of 
Finland  fell  in  the  autumn  of 
1898,  when  the  Czar  Nicholas 
II.,  by  a  simple  manifesto,  issued 
without  the  previous  co-opera- 
tion and  assent  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Diet  in  Finland,  decreed 
that  henceforward  the  national 
militia  of  the  Grand  -  Duchy 
should  be  replaced  by  what  is 
virtually  universal  conscrip- 
tion, that  Finnish  conscripts 
should  be  enrolled  in  purely 
Russian  regiments,  and  with 
them  be  distributed  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  so  should,  of 
course,  be  made  to  serve  under 
Russian  officers,  instead  of  under 
native  Finnish  officers  as  here- 
tofore. The  effect  of  this  scheme 
was,  or  will  be,  to  increase  very 
materially  the  annual  levy  of 
men,  from  1920  to  7200,  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  service  with 
the  colours  from  three  years  to 
five  years,  and  of  subsequent 
service  in  the  reserve  from  two 
years  to  thirteen  years,  as  well 
as  to  convert  the  troops  so  levied 
from  a  national  militia,  whose 
chief  purpose  and  duty  it  was 
to  defend  their  country  and  pro- 
tect the  throne  of  their  sovereign 
Grand -Duke,  into  a  regular 
augmentation  of  the  Russian 
standing  army.  The  scheme 
also  imposed  upon  Finland, 
which,  after  all,  is  but  a  poor 
country,  a  very  heavy  financial 
burden,  one  out  of  all  proportion 
heavier  than  the  charge  for 
military  purposes  had  hitherto 
been. 

Now,  it  is  very  remarkable, 
and  a  fact  which  deserves  the 
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most  particular  notice,  that  this 
increase  in  the  military  forces 
of  Russia  was  first  proposed 
just  about  the  time  that  his 
Majesty  Czar  Nicholas  II.  was 
inviting  the  Powers  of  Europe 
to  take  concerted  action  with  a 
view  to  checking  the  excessive 
growth  in  the  military  and 
naval  armaments,  which  goes 
on  at  a  progressively  increasing 
rate  year  by  year.  Leaving 
this  gross  inconsistency,  how- 
ever, between  profession  and 
practice  to  the  consciences  of 
the  Czar's  advisers,  and  the 
public  opinion  of  the  civilised 
world,  we  pass  on  to  an  act 
which  in  its  inevitable  effects  is 
equivalent  to  the  final  and  ulti- 
mate abolition  of  the  constitu- 
tional freedom  of  Finland. 

On  15th  February  of  this 
present  year  an  imperial  mani- 
festo was  issued  by  the  Czar,  in 
which  he  says,  "Whilst  main- 
taining in  full  force  the  existing 
statutes  which  regulate  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Finland,  we 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  re- 
serve to  ourselves  the  ultimate 
decision  as  to  which  laws  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  general 
legislation  of  the  empire."  This 
manifesto  was  further  accom- 
panied by  "fundamental  statutes 
[regulations]  for  the  drafting, 
revision,  and  promulgation  of 
laws  issued  for  the  empire,  in- 
cluding the  Grand -Duchy  of 
Finland."  Now  there  is  not  a 
word  in  these  so-called  statutes 
defining  in  any  way  what  class 
of  laws  they  are  which  are  to  be 
considered  as  "coming  within 
the  scope  of  the  general  laws  of 
the  empire."  In  other  words,  it 
is  left  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  Czar  to  determine  what 


laws  shall  be  regarded  as  affect- 
ing the  internal  administration 
of  Finland  alone,  and  which  of 
the  laws  affecting  the  entire 
empire  of  Russia  shall  be  ex- 
tended, without  qualification 
and  without  further  enactment, 
to  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Finland. 
This  manifesto  was  issued  with- 
out having  previously  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Finnish  Estates. 
Indeed,  it  did  not  even  bear  the 
signature  of  the  State  Secre- 
tary for  Finland,  the  Imperial 
Minister  who  is  directly  and 
personally  responsible  for  Finn- 
ish affairs.  The  fact  is,  that 
high  official  disapproved  of  it, 
and  protested  against  it.  The 
measure  was  in  reality  the  work 
of  a  small  committee  of  the 
Russianising  party,  presided 
over  by  the  Czar's  uncle,  the 
Grand -Duke  Michael,  and  in- 
cluding that  arch-enemy  of 
liberty,  the  Procurator  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  M.  Pobiedonostzeff, 
as  well  as  General  Bobrikoff, 
the  oppressor  of  the  Baltic  Pro- 
vinces, and  at  the  present  time 
Russian  Governor  -  General  of 
Finland. 

Now  by  the  Finnish  consti- 
tution, or  more  particularly  by 
art.  71  of  the  Swedish  "Form 
of  Government "  of  1772,  one 
of  the  chief  corner  -  stones  of 
that  foundation,  it  is  express- 
ly provided  that  "the  consti- 
tutional laws  [of  Finland]  can 
be  made,  altered,  explained,  or 
abrogated  solely  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  Emperor  [Czar] 
and  Grand-Duke,  and  with  the 
consent  of  all  the  Estates" 
Further,  art.  18  of  the  same 
enactment  declares  that  "the 
military  power  of  Finland  shall 
reside  with  and  be  in  the 
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Indelta"  —  z.e.,  the  national 
militia — "and  that  no  changes 
shall  be  made  in  this  system 
except  by  the  sovereign  Grand- 
Duke  and  the  Estates  acting  in 
concert." 

These  two  paragraphs  of  the 
fundamental  laws  ensuring  the 
political  liberties  of  the  people 
of  Finland  possess  in  the  pres- 
ent controversy  an  importance 
of  the  utmost  moment.  Both 
have  been  violated  by  the  two 
last  imperial  decrees — namely, 
that  of  the  autumn  of  1898  and 
that  of  15th  February  1899. 

As  will  readily  be  conceived, 
the  promulgation  of  the  latter 
decree  in  the  official  gazettes 
(Swedish  and  Finnish)  of 
Finland  produced  the  utmost 
consternation  throughout  the 
country.  All  ranks  and  classes 
of  society  were  seized  with  a 
feeling  of  the  profoundest  de- 
pression and  anxiety.  Resist- 
ance,  least  of  all  armed 
resistance,  was,  of  course,  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  even 
though  the  Russian  garrisons 
in  Finland  had  not  been  largely 
augmented  in  preparation  for 
the  fatal  blow  which  had  just 
been  struck  The  Finlanders 
are  too  intelligent  to  dream  of 
revolt,  although  Russian  pub- 
licists and  journalists  have  not 
been  backward  in  suggesting 
that  such  is  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose they  are  aiming  at.  If 
ever  the  wish  were  the  gener- 
ator of  the  thought,  it  undoubt- 
edly is  so  in  this  case.  In  this 
opinion,  that  an  appeal  to  arms 
was  not  only  impracticable  but 
unwise,  Swede  was  at  one  with 
Finn.  There  was  but  one 
unanimous  mind  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the 


country.  All  party  differences, 
all  race  antagonisms,  all  class 
prejudices,  were  with  one 
accord,  and  with  remarkable 
unanimity,  suppressed  in  face 
of  this  great  national  calamity. 
The  ladies  of  Helsingfors  and 
other  towns  put  on  mourning 
in  sign  of  public  grief. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  had 
refused  to  ratify  or  publish  the 
fatal  decree.  To  this  the  Gov- 
ernor-General answered  with 
the  threat  that  he  would  march 
the  soldiers  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Guard  into  Finland 
and  put  the  country  under 
martial  law.  The  next  day 
the  Senate  met  again,  and  by 
ten  votes  against  ten  (it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Gover- 
nor-General is  president  of  the 
Senate,  and  no  doubt  exercised 
the  right  of  the  chairman's 
casting-vote)  agreed  to  print 
the  manifesto  in  the  official 
gazettes,  but  without  their 
signatures  attached,  as  was  the 
usual  practice. 

Meanwhile  the  people  them- 
selves were  neither  silent  nor 
inactive.  On  the  evening  of 
20th  February  a  large  meeting 
was  held  in  Helsingfors,  the 
capital  of  Finland,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  draw  up  a 
petition  of  the  entire  nation,  or 
of  as  many  of  its  people  as 
were  willing  to  sign  it,  and 
present  it  to  the  Czar  himself, 
setting  forth  the  consequences 
and  effects  of  the  imperial 
manifesto  of  15th  February, 
and  how  it  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  tantamount  to 
the  destruction  of  the  guaran- 
teed rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Finlanders.  At  the  same 
time  a  committee  of  sixteen 
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or  twenty  prominent  men  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  arrangements.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  following 
week  the  text  of  the  address 
was  drafted  and  approved  of, 
and  written  copies  of  it  made 
in  hundreds,  chiefly  by  the 
ladies  of  Helsingfors ;  and 
between  the  25th  and  27th 
February  more  than  150 
messengers  were  despatched 
from  Helsingfors  to  carry  these 
copies  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  distribute  them 
through  the  nearly  500  parishes 
or  districts  into  which  Finland 
is  administratively  divided. 

On  Sunday,  5th  March,  meet- 
ings were  held  in  every  com- 
mune or  parish  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  Grand -Duchy 
to  the  other,  at  which  the 
petition  was  publicly  read 
aloud,  and  signed  by  all  who 
were  present.  During  the  next 
few  days  special  messengers 
were  sent  with  copies  of  the 
petition  in  their  pockets  to 
visit  every  person  who  had 
been  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  meetings  held  on  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday.  In  this  way 
every  adult  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  had  at  least  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sign  the  petition. 
The  opportunity  was  indeed 
taken  advantage  of  in  a  way 
which  is  nothing  short  of  extra- 
ordinary. No  less  than  522,931 
signatures  (or  according  to 
another  account  no  less  than 
563,000)  were  appended.  This 
out  of  a  total  population  of 
all  ages  of  only  2,600,000,  and 
in  a  country  which  has  not 
more  than  eighteen  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile,  is  a  truly 


remarkable,  if  not  an  abso- 
lutely unique,  result.  Nor  is 
the  practical  unanimity  of  the 
people  the  only  remarkable 
feature  connected  with  this 
remarkable  petition.  Helsing- 
fors, the  capital  of  the  country, 
is  situated  on  the  south  coast, 
and  the  distance  thence  as  the 
crow  flies  to  the  remote  settle- 
ments of  the  north  exceeds 
500  miles.  Over  a  great  por- 
tion of  this  distance  there  exist 
no  railways,  and  the  season 
was  still  the  depth  of  winter. 
Travelling  in  the  far  north  was 
just  at  that  time  rendered  even 
more  difficult  than  usual  by 
violent  snowstorms  and  a  cold 
so  intense  that  in  places  the 
thermometer  fell  to  —  22°  Fahr. 
or  54°  of  frost. 

Owing  to  these  unfavourable 
conditions,  it  was  not  found 
practicable  to  carry  the  peti- 
tion farther  north  than  a  place 
called  Rovaniemi,  situated  on 
the  Arctic  Circle.  Neverthe- 
less, no  sooner  did  rumours  of  the 
petition  and  its  object  penetrate 
to  the  scattered  settlements 
beyond  than  the  people  there 
despatched  messengers  on  ski 
(snow-shoes)  through  the  wintry 
wastes  in  quest  of  more  de- 
tailed and  precise  information. 
The  resolute  and  indomitable 
spirit  which  seems  to  have 
animated  all  classes  of  the 
community  is  signally  illus- 
trated by  the  action  of  the 
men  of  Kittila,  a  place  seventy 
miles  farther  north  than  Ko- 
vaniemi.  When  they  learned 
that  time  would  not  admit  of 
the  petition  being  sent  up  all 
the  way  to  their  commune,  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  despatch 
a  special  representative  south- 
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\\ ;  i  r<  Is,  armed  with  full  authority 
to  declare  their  formal  assent 
to  the  document,  whatever  its 
terms,  and  furthermore  charged 
him  to  carry  a  roll,  contain- 
ing their  signatures,  which  he 
was  directed  to  append  to  the 
copy  of  the  petition  which  lay 
at  Rovaniemi. 

At  the  meeting  held  at 
Helsingfors  on  20th  February 
it  was  arranged  that  each  copy 
of  the  petition,  together  with 
its  appended  list  of  subscribers, 
should  be  brought  back  to 
Helsingfors  by  a  representative 
of  the  commune  to  which  it  was 
sent,  with  the  intention  that 
the  500  (strictly  480)  repre- 
sentatives so  chosen  should 
carry  the  petition  in  person 
to  his  Majesty  the  Czar  in 
St  Petersburg.  Moreover,  it 
was  also  arranged  that  these 
500  representatives  should  meet 
together  in  Helsingfors  on  or 
before  13th  March,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Czar 
Alexander  II.,  the  emancipator 
of  the  Russian  serfs,  and  a 
monarch  whose  memory  the 
Finlauders  hold  in  special 
esteem  because  of  the  scrupu- 
lous way  in  which  he  always 
respected  their  constitutional 
rights.  This  explains  the  need 
for  haste,  and  makes  intelligible 
the  action  of,  for  instance,  the 
men  of  Kittila.  It  also  casts 
a  strong  light  upon  the  wonder- 
ful energy  and  spirit  which 
animated  the  nation,  making 
them  act  almost  as  it  were 
spontaneously  and  as  one 
man. 

Already  by  the  llth  March 
the  representatives  or  delegates 
of  the  communes,  with  their 
copies  of  the  petition,  began  to 


arrive  in  Helsingfors.  There 
they  were  received,  and  lodged 
and  fed,  by  a  voluntary  com- 
mittee, consisting  principally  of 
ladies;  whilst  other  voluntary 
workers,  again  mostly  of  the  fair 
sex,  took  upon  their  own  shoul- 
ders the  onerous  task  of  sifting 
and  arranging  the  lists  of  signa- 
tures, and  counting  them.  Then 
the  text  of  the  petition  and  the 
lists  of  signatures  were  bound 
together  in  book  form,  and 
they  made  the  goodly  array  of 
twenty-six  folio  volumes,  which, 
when  stacked  up  one  upon  the 
other,  formed  a  pile  4  feet  2 
inches  in  height. 

On  the  afternoon  of  13th 
March,  the  day  appointed  for 
the  return  of  the  communal 
delegates  with  the  petitions,  a 
great  demonstration  took  place 
in  Helsingfors,  this  time  in  the 
principal  square  of  the  city. 
The  people  began  to  take  their 
places  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  and  by  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  not  only  the 
square,  but  the  approaches  to 
it,  were  packed  with  a  dense 
throng.  They  covered  the  broad 
granite  steps  which  lead  up  to 
the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  and 
crowded  into  its  cloistered  ar- 
cades. They  filled  the  precincts 
of  the  university  and  of  the 
Senate  House,  which  stand  on 
other  sides  of  the  square.  The 
square  and  the  people,  and 
above  all  the  bronze  statue  of 
Czar  Alexander  II.,  were  decor- 
ated with  flowers  and  green 
branches  of  the  fir  and  the  pine. 
At  half -past  three  a  choir,  which 
was  grouped  around  the  statue  of 
Alexander  II.,  struck  up  Luther's 
magnificent  hymn  of  liberty,  "  A 
Sure  Defence  is  the  Lord  our 
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God. ' '  At  once,  without  any  pre- 
arrangement,  every  head  in  the 
vast  concourse  was  bared,  and 
every  voice  joined  spontaneously 
in  singing  the  solemn  strain. 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  nation 
uplifted  in  an  appeal  to  the 
Almighty  for  justice  against  the 
despoiler.  There  was  no  music, 
no  formal  director  of  the  sing- 
ing. The  choir  just  led  off,  and 
the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  human  voices  joined  in  un- 
asked, of  their  own  accord.  No 
doubt  as  to  the  spirit  which 
animated  them.  The  chorale  of 
intellectual  freedom  spoke  the 
very  words  of  their  inmost 
hearts.  The  nation  thrilled  to 
the  deepest  fibres  of  its  being. 
Surely  the  God  that  judgeth 
right  will  not  permit  such  an 
appeal  to  fall  to  the  ground 
spent ! 

Later  on  the  noble  hymn, 
"  Yort  Land  !  vort  Land  " 
("Our  Country!  our  Country!"), 
the  Finnish  National  Anthem, 
written  by  her  greatest  poet, 
Runeberg,  was  likewise  sung 
in  the  same  manner  and  in 
the  same  spirit  by  the  assem- 
bled multitude.  It  also  deserves 
to  be  recorded  that,  before 
separating,  the  Finlanders  gave 
three  hearty  cheers  for  Czar 
Alexander  II. 

On  the  evening  of  15th  March, 
two  days  later,  the  500  delegates 
of  the  communes  of  Finland, 
headed  by  the  committee  of 
sixteen  members,  travelled  to 
St  Petersburg.  The  bulky 
nature  of  the  petition  occa- 
sioned some  trouble  in  getting 
it  to  and  from  the  railway, 
and  encountered  considerable 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  Customs  officers  as  to 


whether  they  should  permit  it 
to  pass. 

The  following  day,  16th 
March,  the  delegates  handed 
in  the  petition  at  the  office  of 
the  State  Secretary  for  Fin- 
land, with  the  request  that  he 
would  lay  it  before  his  Majesty 
the  Czar.  On  the  18th  the 
State  Secretary  informed  the 
committee  of  the  Finnish  dele- 
gates that  the  Czar  could  not 
receive  their  petition — they  must 
first  obtain  the  permission  of 
the  Governor  -  General  to  be 
allowed  to  approach  the  Czar 
in  that  way.  Now,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  the  Gover- 
nor-General was  General  Bob- 
rikoff,  who  had  really  been 
appointed  to  his  office  for  the 
express  purpose  of  "Russianis- 
ing"  Finland,  and  this  the 
Finlanders  knew  full  well.  The 
State  Secretary  had,  however, 
reported  the  arrival  of  the 
deputation  to  the  Czar,  or  at 
least  he  said  he  had,  and  he 
now  read  to  them  his  Majesty's 
reply:— 

"Inform  the  500  delegates  that, 
although  I  am  not  angry  with  them, 
I  cannot  of  course  receive  them.  Let 
them  go  back  to  their  homes,  and 
hand  their  petitions  to  the  governors 
of  their  respective  provinces ;  then 
the  governors  shall  forward  them  to 
the  Governor-General,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor-General shall,  if  he  consider  it 
necessary  for  me  to  see  them,  send 
them  to  your  Excellency,  by  whom 
they  may  be  laid  before  me.  Will 
your  Excellency  explain  to  the  dele- 
gates the  meaning  and  significance  of 
my  imperial  manifesto  of  15th  Feb- 
ruary, and  then  dismiss  them  to 
their  homes." 

Thereupon  the  spokesman  of 
the  delegates,  Consul  Wolff  of 
Viborg,  addressed  a  long  speech 
to  his  Excellency  the  State 
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Secretary,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  more  salient 
sentences : — 

"We,  the  delegates  of  the  500 
communea  of  Finland,  have  come 
here  humbly  and  respectfully  re- 
questing permission  to  approach  the 
foot  of  the  throne  of  our  gracious 
Sovereign,  the  Grand-Duke,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  the  Czar  of  all 
the  Russias.  We  have  come  seek- 
ing confidence  and  consolation  for  our 
anxious  and  sorrowing  fellow-country- 
men at  home — come  to  the  knees  of 
him  whom  we  look  up  to  and  honour 
as  being,  next  to  our  God,  our  chief 
strength  and  hope,  and  our  surest 
defence.  Your  Excellency  has  just 
read  to  us  the  answer  which  his 
Majesty  gives  to  our  lawful  and  loyal 
request.  We  will  obey  his  Majesty. 
We  will  go  back  to  our  homes  ;  but 
it  will  be  with  different  feelings  in 
our  hearts  from  those  we  had  when 
we  left  them.  We  came  animated 
by  the  strongest  hope ;  we  return 
filled  with  disappointment  and 
grief." 

In  the  same  manly  and  dig- 
nified, yet  sober,  tone  the 
speaker  went  on  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  right  of  the 
Finlanders  to  petition  their 
sovereign,  and  reminded  the 
State  Secretary  that  the  men 
who  accompanied  him  (the 
speaker)  were  the  representa- 
tives of  an  entire  nation,  which 
lay  on  its  knees  in  an  agony 
of  supplication  to  God  the 
Almighty,  that  He  would 
vouchsafe  them  the  continu- 
ance of  their  time-honoured 
and  deeply  loved  liberties. 
The  speaker  protested  anew 
the  unfaltering  allegiance  and 
fidelity  of  the  Finlanders  to 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  their  sover- 
eign Grand-Duke,  and  besought 
him  to  remind  his  Majesty  of 
the  oath  to  respect  and  main- 
tain the  liberties  of  Finland 
which  he  and  his  predecessors 
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had  each  solemnly  sworn  at  his 
accession : — 

"  We  beseech  your  Excellency  to 
ask  his  Majesty  whether,  in  the  sight 
of  Almighty  God,  and  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  history,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  the  instrument 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  ruin  of 
an  entire  people.  Tell  him  that  we 
people  of  Finland  are  accustomed  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  nature. 
Many  a  time  our  scanty  harvests  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  early  frosts  of 
autumn,  many  a  time  our  patient, 
hard-working  peasants  have  seen  the 
fruits  of  an  entire  year's  toil  destroyed 
in  a  single  night.  We  have  learnt  to 
bear  these  visitations  with  an  un- 
shaken patience.  When  they  come 
we  help  one  another,  we  succour  one 
another  ;  for  though  many  may  suffer, 

S3t  are  there  always  some  that  escape. 
ut  never,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  their  history,  have  the 
people  of  Finland  experienced  such 
a  night  of  frost  as  the  15th  of 
February  last.  With  a  single  stroke 
of  the  pen  all  our  liberties  have 
perished — those  liberties  which  we 
confidently  counted  upon  handing 
down  to  our  children,  if  not  aug- 
mented, at  least  not  diminished. 
This  visitation  touches  us  all  alike. 
High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  we  shall 
all  suffer  in  the  same  degree." 

The  speaker  then  went  on  to 
illustrate  the  sense  of  duty  to 
their  sovereign  by  which  the 
Finlanders  have  always  been 
animated : — 

"During  the  Crimean  war  there 
lived  in  one  of  the  little  seaports  on 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  a 
shipowner.  In  the  harbour  lay  four 
vessels  belonging  to  him,  and  the 
harbour  was  blockaded  by  an  English 
cruiser.  The  commander  of  the  Eng- 
lish vessel  sent  an  officer  in  a  boat  to 
say  that,  if  the  shipowner  would  give 
up  the  sails  and  rigging  of  the  brig 
which  lay  in  the  harbour,  his  remain- 
ing vessels,  as  well  as  his  storehouses 
and  boatsheds  and  other  property, 
should  be  spared.  The  shipowner's 
answer  was  short  but  decisive  :  '  I 
have  no  dealings  with  the  enemies  of 
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my  country.'  The  consequence  was 
his  complete  ruin,  for  his  vessels  and 
property  on  shore  were  immediately 
destroyed  by  the  English  warship. 
For  the  loss  he  then  suffered  that 
Finnish  patriot  received  neither  com- 
pensation nor  reward,  nor  did  he  seek 
for  either.  The  consciousness  of 
having  done  his  duty  to  his  country, 
his  monarch,  and  the  empire  was  his 
sufficient  reward.  .  .  .  Ask  his  Majesty 
whether  he  is  rich  enough  to  fling 
away  the  love  and  devotion  of  a 
people  who  are  capable  of  such 
heroism  as  that.  Tell  his  Majesty 
that  he  has  in  Finland  more  than 
two  millions  of  loyal  subjects  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  do  not  conceal  from 
him  the  fact  that  we  are  perfectly 
cognisant  of  our  rights,  and  of  the 
liberties  which  have  been  assured 
to  us." 

Then,  after  rebutting  in 
scornful  and  outspoken  lan- 
guage the  insinuations  and 
calumnies  of  the  Russian  press, 
M.  Wolff  proceeded  : — 

"We  pray  your  Excellency  to 
assure  his  Majesty  that  we  shall 
never  have  recourse  to  unlawful 
means  with  the  object  of  preserving 
our  rightful  liberties.  It  is  hateful 
to  a  faithful  and  conscientious  people 
to  see  their  every  footstep  dogged 
by  the  agents  of  the  police.  We 
abhor  the  espial  of  the  gendarme.1 
The  good  conduct  of  a  people  like 
the  Finlanders  is  not  secured  by 
gendarmes,  but  by  their  tradition- 
ary reverence  for  the  inviolable 
sanctity  of  the  law.  We  are  not 
rebels.  But  we  should  be  unworthy 
of  our  free  institutions  if  we  ab- 
stained from  protesting  publicly 
and  without  fear,  humbly  but  at 
the  same  time  distinctly,  against  any 
violation  of  our  fundamental  laws 
and  constitution,  both  of  which  have 
been  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  solemn 
oaths  of  five  successive  sovereigns. 
The  people  of  Finland  cannot  but 
regard  the  manifesto  of  15th  February 
as  a  violation  of  the  laws  which  con- 


stitute the  foundation  and  bulwark 
of  their  freedom,  and  we  have  ven- 
tured to  approach  his  Majesty  with 
this  humble  petition,  that  he  will 
graciously  be  pleased  to  recall  the 
said  manifesto." 

But  that,  it  may  almost 
safely  be  said,  is  what  his 
Majesty,  or  rather  those  who 
are  responsible  for  this  illegal 
and  unwarrantable  spoliation 
of  an  innocent  people,  certainly 
will  not  be  pleased  to  do ;  for 
the  right  to  petition  their  sov- 
ereign is  one  of  the  enduring 
marks  of  a  people  who  are 
politically  free.  Indeed  the 
delegates  were  forthwith  sent 
back  to  Finland,  and  the 
measures  decreed  in  the  mani- 
festo and  its  accompanying 
"  statutes  "  were  laid  before  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
Diet,  not  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining their  sanction  and  ap- 
proval, but  simply  that  they 
might  devise  how  best  the  said 
measures  may  be  carried  out 
and  adapted  to  local  circum- 
stances. That  is,  the  Diet  is 
reduced  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
consultative  provincial  board. 

Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Finland  have  not  yet  lost  all 
faith  in  their  Grand  -  Duke. 
They  believe  that,  if  only  the 
true  state  of  their  position,  and 
the  true  meaning  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  ill  -  omened 
decree  of  15th  February,  could 
be  brought  properly  under  his 
notice,  his  Majesty  would  at 
once  see  that  justice  was  done 
to  them  by  recalling  the  ob- 
noxious manifesto. 


1  The  Governor-General  had  introduced  a  number  of  the  Russian  secret  police 
and  Russian  gendarmes  into  Finland,  with  all  the  dishonourable  practices  of 
secret  espionage,  such  as  attempting  to  bribe  children  to  acknowledge  the  utter- 
ance by  their  parents  of  disloyal  sentiments  suggested  by  the  police  themselves. 
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WILLIAM    MORRIS.1 


MB  MACKAIL'S  'Life  of  Wil- 
liam Morris '  is  a  model  of  dis- 
creet, official  biography.  It  is 
written  with  a  certain  elegance 
of  manner ;  it  is  well  arranged 
and  accurately  proportioned ;  it 
tells  you  very  little  that  you  have 
not  a  right  to  know ;  and  finally 
it  makes  a  loyal  attempt  to  re- 
duce to  order  the  complexities 
of  a  chaotic  character.  That 
the  writer's  sympathy  should  be 
extravagant  and  declared  is  no 
more  than  justice.  A  biography 
composed  by  any  other  than  a 
lifelong  associate  must  needs  be 
a  piece  of  special  pleading ;  the 
biographer,  if  he  do  not  write 
from  a  full  experience  and  a 
fuller  notebook,  holds  a  brief  for 
his  subject ;  and  we  do  not 
grumble  that  Mr  Mackail  has 
softened  the  traits  and  attenu- 
ated the  violence  which  endeared 
"William  Morris  to  some  of  his 
friends.  At  any  rate,  he  has 
given  us  an  intelligible  portrait, 
which,  though  it  cannot  take 
a  place  beside  the  great  ex- 
amples of  its  kind,  represents 
with  a  timid  accuracy  a  man 
who,  for  good  or  evil,  exercised 
a  vivid,  even  a  boisterous,  in- 
fluence upon  his  generation. 

But  while  the  biographer 
has  an  indisputable  right  to 
hold  a  brief  for  his  subject,  he 
should  not,  in  a  work  which 
makes  no  claim  to  outspoken- 
ness, accept  a  brief  against 
anybody  else.  And,  if  Mr 
Mackail  is  something  more 
than  just  to  Morris,  it  seems 


to  us  that  he  is  decidedly  less 
than  just  to  Rossetti,  of  whom 
he  rarely  speaks  without  a  hint 
of  depreciation.  He  blames  his 
imperiousness  and  his  per- 
suasive tongue ;  he  deplores 
his  influence  over  Morris  and 
the  rest,  though  it  should  be 
obvious  that  a  man  deserves 
no  pity  who  succumbs  to  a 
stronger  nature;  and  he  tells 
for  the  tenth  time  how  hard  a 
hand  Rossetti  showed  at  a  bar- 
gain. He  appears  even  to  resent 
Rossetti's  harmless  pleasantries ; 
though  surely  in  describing  the 
chairs  and  tables  of  Red  Lion 
Square  as  "  incubi  and  succubi," 
or  in  declaring,  when  Morris 
showed  an  enthusiasm  for  em- 
broidery, that  "Top  had  taken 
to  worsted  work,"  Rossetti  did 
not  outrun  the  malice  of  friend- 
ship. Moreover,  Mr  Mackail 
shows  on  another  page  that  he 
has  a  clear  perception  of  the 
generosity  and  magnificence 
which  distinguished  the  author 
of  'The  Blessed  Damosel,'  and 
one  regrets  that  even  by  his 
silence  he  has  added  to  the 
disagreeable  impression  already 
created  by  Rossetti's  biograph- 
ers. No  man,  indeed,  has  been 
more  wofully  misunderstood  than 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  His 
friends  have  apportioned  their 
praise  and  blame  with  a  reckless 
hand.  This  one  has  pictured 
him  a  nerveless  archangel ;  that 
other  has  shown  him  little 
better  than  a  sharper :  of 
course  he  was  neither,  and  Mr. 
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Mackail,  who  had  the  chance  of 
sketching  a  true  portrait,  has 
(it  seems  to  us)  represented  him 
as  nothing  better  than  a  gay, 
unscrupulous  counsellor  of  evil. 

However,  we  are  only  con- 
cerned with  Rossetti  because  he 
too  was  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment !  And  how  strange  and 
faded  the  movement  seems  to- 
day. The  Pre-Raphaelites,  in 
truth,  with  all  their  sentiment 
and  aspiration,  have  passed 
serenely  beyond  our  ken.  They 
appear  of  an  older  fashion  than 
the  eighteenth  century  or  than 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  or  even 
than  the  time  of  Chaucer,  so  dear 
to  themselves.  By  their  side 
Diirer  seems  modern,  and  Van 
Eyck  a  man  of  yesterday. 
They  professed  a  worship  of 
antiquity,  and  their  love  has 
made  them  more  antique  than 
the  gods  of  their  idolatry.  In 
their  transit  through  this  world 
of  prose  they  blew  away  many 
an  evil  design,  many  a  tiresome 
commonplace ;  but  they  have 
been  blown  away  in  their  turn 
because  their  originality  was 
not  heavy  enough  to  outlast 
the  breeze  of  time.  Yet  the 
famous  Brotherhoods  were  in- 
spired by  noble  sentiments,  and 
the  antics  which  they  played 
were  noble  also.  Imagine  a 
band  of  youths,  who  thought  it 
no  shame  to  masquerade  in 
armour,  and  who  believed  that 
'The  Heir  of  Redclyffe'  preached 
the  whole  gospel  of  chivalry, 
who  had  not  yet  forgotten  the 
Tractarian  Movement,  and  were 
still  learned  about  church 
music, — imagine  such  a  band 
as  this,  and  you  will  understand 
the  enthusiasm  wherewith  Mor- 
ris and  his  friends  left  Oxford 
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to  regenerate  the  larger  world 
of  London.  They  were  ill- 
equipped,  the  most  of  them,  for 
an  artistic  career :  their  ambi- 
tion and  sentiment  outran  their 
skill ;  but  their  aspirations  were 
generous  and  their  confidence 
unshakable.  The  experiment 
they  made  upon  the  Oxford 
Union  is  amiably  typical  of 
their  method.  They  undertook 
to  decorate  the  debating  hall, 
with  no  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  walls  to  be  adorned  or  of 
their  own  material.  But  im- 
pelled by  the  tyrannical  example 
of  Rossetti,  they  made  light  of 
obstacles,  and  fell  with  a  kind 
of  fury  upon  the  work.  Of 
course  they  chose  the  Arthur- 
ian legend,  and  to  save  the 
expense  of  models  they  were 
their  own  Lancelots  and  Tris- 
trams.  All  their  friends  were 
pressed  into  the  service,  includ- 
ing those  who  had  not  even  the 
amateur's  knowledge  of  paint. 
The  result  was  inevitable  ;  that 
which  was  done  with  a  careless 
insouciance  was  done  merely 
for  the  workmen  themselves. 
To-day  the  famous  decoration 
survives  only  in  pieces,  a  head 
here,  a  row  of  sunflowers  there ; 
and  though  the  story  is  inter- 
esting enough  to  read,  it  is  after 
all  a  story  of  ineffectual  ambi- 
tion. But  the  fable  of  the  Ox- 
ford Union  might  be  repeated 
of  the  whole  fatuous  movement, 
which  set  out  to  accomplish  so 
vast  a  work  of  regeneration, 
and  which  has  left  behind  so 
poor  and  faded  a  result. 

For  now  that  the  excitement 
is  over,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
fess that  the  sentiment  of  the 
brethren  was  a  trifle  effeminate, 
their  art  a  thing  of  nerveless 
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angularity.  Yet  more  than  one 
of  the  brotherhood  were  men  of 
violent  temperament  and  sturdy 
conviction.  For  instance,  what- 
ever opinion  be  held  of  William 
Morris's  work,  one  clear  and  def- 
inite impression  is  made  by  Mr 
Mackail's  biography :  William 
Morris  was  a  man — a  man  of 
strong  character  and  stubborn 
will.  Between  what  he  did  and 
what  he  was  there  will  seem 
always  a  brusque  contradiction, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  draw  a  consistent  portrait. 
Moreover,  William  Morris's 
restless  energy  persuaded  him 
to  essay  all  the  arts :  he  was  a 
poet,  a  painter,  a  printer;  he 
dyed,  he  embroidered,  he  de- 
signed wall-papers  and  carpets ; 
his  furniture  set  a  fashion  for 
forty  years ;  in  order  that  no 
craftsman  should  come  between 
him  and  his  production,  he 
learnt  to  cut  upon  wood,  and 
so  illustrated  his  own  books. 
And  all  the  while  he  was  im- 
mersed in  politics,  and  found 
leisure  for  the  composition  of 
countless  pamphlets  and  ro- 
mances in  prose.  Of  course  he 
was  gifted  with  an  endless 
facility  of  hand  and  brain,  but 
with  all  this  facility  he  could 
not  within  the  span  of  a  single 
life  conquer  success  in  every 
field.  The  result  is  that  much 
of  his  work  is  failure,  and  his 
career  is  a  sermon  in  praise  of 
concentration. 

It  is  William  Morris  the  poet 
who  will  be  longest  remembered 
in  the  world,  and  yet  the  impres- 
sion once  created  by  "Jason" 
and  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  "  is 
already  vague.  These  poems 
have  been  likened  to  faded 
tapestry  seen  through  a  mist, 


and  the  image  describes  well 
enough  their  impalpability. 
Moreover,  they  resemble  tapes- 
try not  only  in  colour  but  in 
composition :  they  are  rather 
processional  than  dramatic. 
The  mixed  worlds  of  Greece 
and  Iceland  pass  before  you  as 
an  empty  show,  suggesting 
neither  Iceland  nor  Greece. 
The  characters  of  the  romance 
achieve  nothing,  or  if  they  seem 
to  achieve  something,  they 
guard  but  a  moment  the  illusion 
of  activity.  Their  passion  never 
stirs  the  blood,  their  death  can- 
not loosen  a  tear,  for  they  live 
only  in  words,  and  in  the  flat 
pictures  which  the  words  evoke. 
In  other  terms,  the  tragedy  is 
never  poignant,  the  pathos  is 
never  moving.  Neither  the 
thought  nor  the  style  has  power 
to  grip  the  heart-strings,  and 
there  is  the  same  difference 
between  the  poetry  of  William 
Morris  and  the  true  poetry  of 
passion,  as  exists  beween  a 
woven  picture  and  a  real  battle. 
Morris  had  a  hatred  of  Milton, 
and  in  him  the  hatred  is  in- 
telligible. Yet  contrast  a  page 
of  "The  Earthly  Paradise" 
with  a  page  of  "  Paradise  Lost," 
or,  better  still,  set  the  lyrics  of 
"Love  is  Enough"  against  a 
chorus  from  the  "  Samson,"  and 
Morris's  weakness  is  confessed. 
Milton's  words  vibrate  with 
emotion;  there  is  tragedy  or 
pathos  in  their  very  sound : 
Morris  ambles  on  at  the  same 
rate,  whatever  calamity  he 
would  depict.  But  "The 
Earthly  Paradise"  has  one 
shining  quality — it  is  dimly  pic- 
torial ;  its  landscapes  are  seen ; 
its  dramas  composed  ready  for 
the  loom ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
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best  proof  of  Morris's  weakness 
and  strength  that  you  remember 
his  poems  rather  by  the  eye  than 
by  the  ear.  As  for  the  style,  it 
is  fluent  and  diffuse ;  the  lines 
sparkle  on  like  water  in  a  shal- 
low brook :  it  is  said  that  at 
times  Morris  wrote  as  many  as 
seven  hundred  lines  a-day,  and 
you  can  well  believe  it ;  stans 
pede  in  uno  he  composed  them, 
and  the  reader  reads  and  dis- 
turbs not  his  easy  pleasure 
with  doubt  or  admiration.  No 
noble  phrases,  no  unexpected 
images,  interrupt  the  tranquil 
enjoyment.  The  epithets  are 
always  ornamental  if  they  are 
not  otiose.  The  sea  is  always 
tumbling,  the  water  is  always 
wan,  while  the  monosyllabic 
verse  makes  the  task  of  rhym- 
ing easy.  And  Morris  grew 
more  diffuse  as  he  grew  older : 
there  are  passages  of  true  drama, 
passionate  and  concise,  in  "  The 
Defence  of  Guenevere,"  but  these 
pages  are  vainly  sought  in  the 
other  works,  which  character- 
ised his  talent  and  brought  him 
fame. 

Morris's  verse,  in  truth,  does 
not  belong  to  the  great  tradition 
of  English  poetry.  Between 
Tennyson's  "CEnone"  and  the 
best  of  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  " 
there  is  fixed  a  profound,  impas- 
sable gulf.  Tennyson's  barque 
sails  down  the  broad  and  open 
stream,  while  Morris  paddles  a 
canoe  in  a  backwater.  And  the 
cause  of  Morris's  weakness  is 
the  arbitrary  choice  of  a  period. 
He  did  not  belong  to  his  own 
time,  and  he  disliked  most 
other  times.  For  the  Eliza- 
bethans he  had  no  sympathy ; 
he  despised  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries ;  so  that 


while  Tennyson  took  the  best 
there  was  of  the  perfected  lan- 
guage, Morris  declared  that  art 
and   speech    stopped    short   in 
such   a  year,  and   by  his  pre- 
judice  lamed   and   blinded   his 
muse.     Chaucer  was  his  master, 
a    great    master    too,    and    it 
was     from     'The     Canterbury 
Tales '    that    Morris    borrowed 
his  jargon  as  well  as  his  frame- 
work.   But  between  the  master 
and  the  pupil  there  is  an  es- 
sential    difference.       Chaucer's 
style   was    noble   and   elegant, 
because   it  was  sincere  to  the 
artist   who   had    not    only   in- 
vented   it    but    brought   it   to 
perfection.       Morris's    style    is 
fluent  and  nerveless,  because  it 
was  never  quite   his   own,   be- 
cause it  was  Chaucer's  manner 
employed    by   one   who    knew 
not     Chaucer's     strength     nor 
Chaucer's    variety.       No    poet 
ever  lived  who   held   a   firmer 
hand  upon  his  language  than 
Chaucer;    no  poet    ever  wrote 
with  a  looser  facility  than  his 
pupil,  who  moreover  lacked  the 
great   qualities  of  humour  and 
gaiety  which  distinguish  'The 
Canterbury  Tales.'     Yet  for  all 
his    confessed    indebtedness    to 
Chaucer,  Morris  held  the  "  liter- 
ary "  poet  in  horror.     "  To  con- 
fess and   be  hanged,"  he  once 
wrote,  "  you  know  I  never  could 
really  sympathise   with    Swin- 
burne's work ;  it  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  founded  on  litera- 
ture, not  on  nature."     Now,  in 
the   first   place,    all    poetry   is, 
and   must  always  be,   founded 
on  literature.     Not  even  Walt 
Whitman,  that   savage  with  a 
voice,  wholly  escaped  the  domin- 
ation of  the  printed  word,  and 
poetry,   a   literary  craft,   must 
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live  in  obedience  to  the  rules  of 
the  craft.  In  the  second  place, 
Morris,  by  deliberately  choosing 
a  period  and  a  master,  confessed 
his  allegiance  to  literature,  and 
though  he  studied  his  landscape 
on  the  spot,  the  link  between 
Nature  and  "  The  Earthly  Para- 
dise "  is  slight  indeed.  "  There 
is  no  room,"  he  says  in  the  same 
confession,  "  for  anything  which 
is  not  forced  out  of  a  man  of 
deep  feeling,  because  of  its 
innate  strength  and  vision." 
That  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
criticism,  which  condemns  the 
most  of  his  own  work.  We 
may  delight  in  the  delicate 
texture  of  Morris's  stories,  bor- 
rowed every  one  of  them  from 
a  literary  source,  but  not  the 
most  zealous  partisan  could  de- 
clare that  these  experiments  in 
romance  were  "  forced  out  of  a 
man  of  deep  feeling."  Morris 
certainly  was  a  man  of  deep 
feeling,  and  his  work  was  al- 
ways weaker  than  himself,  be- 
cause he  could  not  force  his 
deep  feeling  either  into  verse  or 
into  design. 

Yet,  if  his  poetry  is  bookish, 
and  over-sweetened  by  an  ob- 
vious artifice,  what  shall  we 
say  of  his  prose?  In  another 
page  of  curious  self-criticism  he 
professes  a  fear  that  his  style 
of  writing  is  too  simple  to  be 
understood.  Perhaps  this  state- 
ment was  prompted  by  the  love 
of  paradox,  to  which  he  was 
ever  constant ;  but  surely  it  is 
unintelligible  in  its  literal  sense. 
We  should  have  said  that  '  The 
Roots  of  the  Mountains'  and 
the  other  romances  were  un- 
readable from  their  very  com- 
plexity. At  any  rate,  they  are 
written  in  a  theatrical  prose, 


which  seems  to  derive  from  no- 
where. It  has  been  said  in 
Morris's  defence  that  he  did  no 
more  than  employ  the  style  that 
came  natural  to  him  ;  but  apart 
from  the  truism  that  style  is 
not  a  natural  product,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  prose  of  'The 
House  of  the  Wolfings'  was 
most  carefully  invented.  Morris, 
always  vigorous  in  conversa- 
tion, did  not  talk  the  language 
that  there  is  written :  on  the 
contrary,  to  arrive  at  so  diffi- 
cult a  result,  he  must  have 
twisted  his  mind  into  an  awk- 
ward attitude ;  but  whether  the 
method  be  natural  or  unnatural, 
he  has  surrounded  his  prose 
with  a  quickset  hedge  of  style 
over  which  few  adventurers  of 
the  future  will  be  found  to 
climb. 

Morris,  then,  was  a  curious 
rather  than  a  great  writer ;  and 
what  shall  be  said  of  his  design 
and  decoration  ?  In  these  arts 
also  he  cramped  himself  by  pre- 
judice, and  proved  himself  the 
too  willing  slave  of  a  belated 
mediaevalism.  The  company  es- 
tablished in  Red  Lion  Square 
to  regenerate  the  taste  of  the 
world  was  animated  by  the 
best  possible  intentions ;  and 
the  early  Victorian  barbarity 
which  it  set  itself  to  combat 
deserved  all  the  attacks  that 
could  be  delivered  upon  its 
ample  front.  The  crimson  rep 
curtain,  and  the  bulbous  chair 
which  was  ill  to  look  at  and 
dangerous  to  sit  upon,  defaced 
our  houses  and  made  comfort 
impossible.  The  elegant  fur- 
niture of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  thrust  into  garrets 
or  hurled  contemptuously  into 
the  kitchen,  while  the  "taste- 
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ful"  suite  enjoyed  the  larger 
freedom  of  the  drawing-room. 
Now  it  was  due  to  Morris  and 
his  firm  that  these  monstrosities 
of  the  fifties  were  abolished,  but 
he  was  not  wholly  successful  in 
replacing  them.  His  influence, 
in  fact,  was  merely  negative : 
he  helped  to  condemn  the  de- 
based style  of  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  and  he  made  room  for  a 
revived  interest  in  Adam  and 
Sheraton,  the  classics  of  his 
dislike.  His  positive  achieve- 
ment was  to  restore  the  rush- 
bottomed  chair,  the  solid  table, 
and  rugs  of  oriental  magnifi- 
cence. But  the  firm  was  so 
violent  in  its  reaction  against 
inartistic  vulgarity,  that  it 
preached  a  gospel  of  artisticism 
which  was  oppressive  and  ab- 
surd. No  man  was  ever  so 
artistic  (or  aesthetic)  as  the 
brotherhood  believed  itself ;  and 
Morris  and  his  colleagues  were 
so  eager  for  decoration,  when 
they  had  once  begun  their 
work,  that  they  could  not  en- 
dure a  vacant  space  or  a  corner 
void  of  ornament.  Thus  the 
walls,  which  might  be  asked 
to  serve  as  a  background  for 
pictures,  were  covered  with 
elaborately  designed  papers ; 
the  settles,  which  were  dragged 
from  the  tavern  or  farmhouse, 
were  resplendent  with  gold  and 
vermilion ;  the  air  was  heavy 
with  thick  textures  and  strong 
colours  ;  and  the  imperious 
spirit  of  medievalism  made  ele- 
gance and  subtlety  impossible. 
Thus  we  arrive  at  the  cause 
of  Morris's  failure :  the  love  of 
Gothic  excluded  from  his  ardent 
mind  any  other  appreciation. 
His  historical  sympathy  would 
have  persuaded  him  to  return 


to  the  rush-strewn  floor  and  the 
clumsy  houses  of  our  remote 
ancestors.  He  seems  never  to 
have  separated  beauty  from 
politics,  and  he  despised  the 
classical  idea  with  an  obstinacy 
which  was  at  least  violent  and 
sincere.  He  would  have  blotted 
out  the  Renaissance  and  all 
that  came  of  it ;  to  revive 
his  favourite  Gothic  he  would 
break  the  tradition  of  four  cen- 
turies ;  he  would  fill  houses, 
contrived  in  the  modern  taste, 
with  the  heavy  furniture  of 
Chaucer's  period.  The  same 
prejudice,  which  made  him  de- 
test the  incomparable  master- 
pieces of  Wren,  would  doubtless 
have  persuaded  him  to  condemn 
the  elegance  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
the  stateliness  of  Chippendale. 
And  so  he  missed  the  supreme 
virtue  of  simplicity.  The  white 
salon  of  France  was  as  far  from 
his  approval  as  the  delicate 
classicism  of  the  Adams;  and 
though  he  destroyed  for  ever 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Early 
Victorian,  he  did  but  clear  the 
way  for  a  better  fashion  and 
a  more  refined  ideal. 

But  he  and  the  firm  took 
themselves  very  seriously,  and 
thought,  no  doubt,  that  a  great 
work  was  to  be  accomplished, 
and  that  they  were  the  right 
men  to  take  it  in  hand.  The 
sentiment  was  the  sentiment  of 
chivalry  tempered  by  socialism, 
and  it  was  part  of  the  creed 
that  virtue  and  beauty,  both 
half  extinct,  were  twin-sisters, 
which  could  only  be  revived 
together.  But  beauty  existed 
before  the  reign  of  Morris  and 
Burne-Jones,  and  it  will  exist 
now  that  their  reign  is  over. 
Those  who  care  for  beautiful 
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tilings    possessed    them    when 
sestheticism     was     an     undis- 
covered   cult,    and    they    will 
preserve    them    now    that    the 
narrow  creed  of  aestheticism  is 
forgotten.     As  for  the  rest  of 
the   world,   they   did    but    ex- 
change   one    vile    fashion    for 
another  less  vile,  of  which  their 
admiration  was  only  half  sin- 
cere.       Of     course     something 
must    be    forgiven    these    en- 
thusiasts,  since,  if   they  erred, 
it  was  because  they  succumbed 
to    the    spirit    of    their    age. 
The   Gothic   revival  was   both 
eloquent    and   tyrannical ;    the 
rhetoric  of   Buskin  had  swept 
down  opposition ;  and  the  word 
classic  had  become  a  synonym 
for    immoral.       Oxford,    more- 
over,   was    the    home    of    this 
heresy  as  of  many  others,  and 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  Morris 
should  have  bowed  the  knee  to 
a    pitiless    dogma,   which   was 
accepted   without   question    by 
his    university.       So,    also,    he 
accepted  the  creed  that  manual 
labour  was  in  itself   a   virtue, 
a    creed   which   he   afterwards 
preached  with  the  eloquence  of 
practice.     But,  indeed,  his  rest- 
less enthusiasm  compelled  him  to 
attempt  what  no  five  men  could 
have  achieved,  and  it  is  partly 
due  to  the  multiplicity  of  his  in- 
terests that  he  remains,  as  Mr 
Mackail  is  forced   to   acknow- 
ledge, something  of  an  amateur. 
Staining  glass,  weaving  car- 
pets,  designing  wall-papers, — 
these    many   occupations   were 
not     enough    to    engross     the 
activity     of    William     Morris. 
Wherefore  he  set  up  a  print- 
ing-press that  he  might  show 
the  world  how  a  beautiful  book 
should  be  produced.      He  cut 


type,    he    devised    borders,    he 
displayed    his    accustomed   in- 
genuity in  the  making  of  orna- 
ment.      And    here    he    should 
have  met  with  perfect  success. 
As   Mr   Mackail   says,   though 
he  loved  all  the  arts,  it  was  the 
arts  of  printing  and  illuminat- 
ing which   he   loved   the  best, 
and  understood  with  the  surest 
taste.     His  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts  was  gathered 
with     great     knowledge     and 
research.       He     was     familiar 
with   the    masterpieces    of    all 
the  great  presses.     And  yet  the 
productions    of   the   Kelmscott 
Press    are    the    most    bitterly 
disappointing    of    all    Morris's 
works.     He  would  not  or  could 
not   understand   the   virtue   of 
simplicity :     he    superposed    a 
Gothic    type   upon    a    pseudo- 
Florentine   design ;   he   packed 
his   page   so  full   of   ornament 
that  the   eye   is  dazzled  as  it 
looks.     As  he  had  designed  his 
poems    like    tapestries,    so    he 
shaped   his   printed   page    like 
an    overloaded    picture.       The 
fault  was  a  fault  of  architec- 
ture :  with  the  illustrations  of 
Bume- Jones  and  the  ornament 
of  Morris  the  page  of  a  Kelm- 
scott masterpiece  seems  like  a 
house  whose  front  is  plastered 
with  three   layers   of   separate 
and  opposing  ornament.     After 
all,  a  book  is  made  to  be  read, 
and  the  art  of  printing  is  only 
perfect  when  it  conforms  use  to 
beauty.      This    Caxton    knew, 
and  if  he  did  not  always  realise 
his  ambition,  that  was  because 
the  art  was  yet  an  infant ;  this 
Aldus  knew,  when  he  set  up  his 
incomparable   press   at  Venice, 
and    produced    those     master- 
pieces of  design  and  construe- 
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tion  whose  beauty  will  never 
fade.  But  to  Morris  a  book 
was  a  bibelot  or  plaything — to 
be  held  in  the  hand  and  to 
amuse  the  eye  with  a  general 
effect.  And  even  as  a  play- 
thing it  fails  to  attract.  The 
confusion  which  it  suggests  is 
like  the  confusion  of  Morris's 
own  prose.  It  is  as  easy  to 
admire  '  The  Golden  Legend  ' 
as  to  read  'The  House  of  the 
Wolfings.'  Your  first  impulse 
as  you  handle  these  weighty 
volumes  is  to  separate  the  text 
from  the  ornament — with  the 
scissors,  if  necessary.  The  orna- 
ment might  be  good  in  itself  (it 
rarely  is) ;  the  designs  might  be 
charming  (they  are  not);  but 
here,  at  least,  both  ornament 
and  design  are  out  of  place, 
and  we  would  not  give  one 
well-balanced,  clearly  cut  page, 
printed  at  a  certain  press  in 
Edinburgh,  for  all  the  Gothic 
experiments  of  Hammersmith. 
In  brief,  all  save  the  very  sim- 
plest of  Morris's  books  weigh 
down  the  spectator  with  a  sense 
of  oppression,  while  to  read  them 
is  as  irksome  as  it  would  be  to 
wear  two  thick  overcoats  on  a 
summer's  day. 

For  forty  years  Morris  talked 
paradox;  it  was  his  fate  for 
forty  years  to  live  it  also. 
While  he  was  pursuing  with 
what  energy  he  might  the  aris- 
tocratic arts,  while  he  was  com- 
posing poetry,  decorating  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  and  design- 
ing such  books  as  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  but  the  longest 
purse,  he  was  preaching  the 
vehement  doctrines  of  equality 
and  socialism.  But  the  para- 
dox was  completely  sincere : 
though  Morris  liked  the  elegan- 


cies of  life,  fine  houses,  rare 
manuscripts,  and  priceless  books, 
he  never  forgot  the  sentiment 
of  pity.  Had  he  known  how, 
he  would  have  sacrificed  all 
that  he  had  for  the  miserable 
and  the  suffering.  On  his  death- 
bed he  burst  into  tears  when 
some  one  mentioned  the  life  of 
the  poor,  and  every  tear  was  a 
blood-drop  from  his  heart.  In 
these  two  points  of  view  there 
was  maybe  an  inconsistency. 
But  consistency  is  the  meagrest 
of  the  virtues,  and  none  but  a 
pedant  would  bind  an  imagin- 
ative man  to  indorse  all  his 
own  views.  Despite  his  up- 
bringing, despite  his  wealth, 
Morris  had  always  deplored 
most  honourably  the  inequali- 
ties of  fortune,  and  it  was  not 
his  fault  if,  like  other  philan- 
thropists, he  was  unable  to  put 
his  amiable  theories  into  prac- 
tice. Only  his  method  of  de- 
fence, where  no  defence  was 
necessary,  is  nothing  if  not 
droll.  When  he  denounced  the 
capitalist  at  the  street-corner 
and  in  public  meeting,  the  easy 
retort  was  made  at  once,  "  You 
are  a  capitalist  yourself,  and 
you  are  merely  attacking  your 
own  order."  This  was  per- 
fectly true,  but  the  objectors 
did  not  understand  the  terrific 
irony  of  the  situation.  Morris 
was  a  capitalist ;  capital  was 
indispensable  to  his  many 
schemes ;  if  his  money  were 
withdrawn,  there  was  an  end 
to  the  handicrafts,  which  not 
only  engrossed  his  own  life,  but 
gave  employment  to  a  mob  of 
workmen.  And  none  knew 
this  better  than  himself,  and 
none  deplored  it  more  bitterly. 
He  was,  in  fact,  caught  in  his 
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own  net ;  he  was  driven  by  the 
love  of  enterprise,  which  was 
stronger  than  himself,  to  occupy 
the  position  which  he  most 
heartily  condemned  in  others. 
Should  he  not  then  rather 
have  been  pitied  than  abused  ? 
At  any  rate,  had  he  put  forth 
such  an  argument  as  this,  he 
would  have  disarmed  his  oppon- 
ents. But  no ;  contrary  to  his 
usual  practice,  he  refrained 
from  taking  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  defended  himself  in 
such  terms  as  might  have  been 
employed  by  a  sweater  in  White- 
chapel.  The  passage  is  worth 
quoting  at  length,  because, 
while  it  is  the  weakest  argu- 
ment that  Morris  could  have 
found,  it  entirely  knocks  the 
bottom  out  of  the  position  com- 
monly assumed  by  the  social- 
ists : — 

"On  an  analysis  of  the  figures," 
says  Mr  Mackail,  "Morris  found 
that  if  he  gave  up  his  own  share  of 
the  profits,  which  of  course  included 
not  merely  the  remuneration  of  his 
own  services  as  manager,  designer, 
and  artificer,  but  interest  on  the 
whole  capitalised  value  of  the  busi- 
ness, by  that  time  representing  some 
£15,000,  and  took  in  lieu  of  it  a  fore- 
man's or  a  highly  skilled  workman's 
wages  of  £4  a-week  or  £200  a-year, 
there  would  be  a  sum  divisible  which 
would  represent  £16  a-year,  or  about 
6s.  a-week  for  each  of  the  workmen. 
'  That  would,  I  admit,'  he  adds,  '  be 
a  very  nice  thing  for  them ;  but  it 
would  not  alter  the  position  of  any 
one  of  them  ;  it  would  leave  them 
still  members  of  the  working  class 
with  all  the  disadvantages  of  that 
position.  Further,  if  I  were  to  die 
or  be  otherwise  disabled,  the  business 
could  not  get  any  one  to  do  my  work 
for  £200  a-year,  and  would  in  short 
at  once  take  back  the  extra  £16  a- 
year  from  the  workmen.'" 

That    is    true,    every   word   of 
it;  but  neither  Morris  nor  Mr 


Mackail  sees  that  it  is  the  final 
doom  of  socialism.  Skill  and 
capital  are,  after  all,  the  su- 
preme masters  of  the  situation, 
and  not  even  the  enthusiasm  of 
Morris  could  do  more  than  fall 
back  upon  the  old  threadbare 
argument  of  the  tyrannical  em- 
ployer. But  the  incident  is 
interesting,  because  it  shows 
that  idleness  and  stupidity  fight 
a  losing  battle  against  wisdom 
and  energy,  and  that  there  can 
be  no  real  socialism  until  all 
men  are  equal  in  poverty  and 
helplessness. 

Socialism,      then,      was      to 
William  Morris  nothing  but  a 
generous,     unpractical     enthu- 
siasm.     Yet    this    unpractical 
enthusiasm    destroyed   the   life 
and  hastened  the  death  of  its 
victim.      In  the   first   place,  a 
sympathy  with  Socialism  per- 
suaded   Morris,    who    was    by 
blood    of    the    bourgeoisie,    by 
talent    of    the    aristocracy,    to 
declass  himself.     He  was  driven 
to  associate  with  the  common 
agitator,    who   patronised   him 
without  any  appreciation  of  his 
worth.     And  the  agitator  had 
no  scruples  in  taking  advantage 
of   Morris's   practical  inexperi- 
ence.     He  forced   the   poet  to 
edit  his  childish  papers,  and  to 
speak  at  his  intolerable  meet- 
ings.    And  Morris  flung  him- 
self into  the  movement  with  the 
inconsequent  energy  which  dis- 
tinguished his  other  enterprises. 
He    stood    bareheaded    in    all 
weathers,  he  undertook  respon- 
sibilities   which    the    habitual 
street  -  preacher     could     have 
assumed  with  far  better  success 
than   he;    and   he   never   saw, 
what  was  evident  to  his  friends, 
that  he  was  the  instrument  of 
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self-seekers.  Towards  the  end 
the  truth,  perhaps,  dawned 
upon  him,  and  he  returned  with 
a  fiercer  activity  than  before  to 
the  collection  of  rare  books  and 
the  management  of  the  Kelm- 
scott  Press.  But  we  need  not 
regret  this  loyal  incursion  into 
politics,  for  it  showed  another 
furious  side  of  that  furious 
antagonist,  who  was  William 
Morris. 

William  Morris,  in  brief,  has 
coloured  the  life  of  the  last 
forty  years  by  his  manifold  ac- 
tivity. If  he  has  not  often 
been  successful,  he  has  gener- 
ally been  well  inspired.  But 
ten  times  more  interesting  than 
his  work  was  the  man  himself, 
and  it  is  matter  for  eternal 
regret  that,  while  the  man's 
innumerable  ingenuities  were 
eloquently  expressed,  the  man 
himself  was  never  forced  in- 
to his  work.  For,  as  we  have 
said,  William  Morris  was  a  liv- 
ing paradox,  to  whom  paradox 
was  the  sole  delight.  His  educa- 
tion— Marlborough  and  Oxford 
— was  not  the  education  of  a  poet 
or  of  a  socialist,  yet  he  was  sin- 
cerely both  socialist  and  poet. 
Moreover,  one  does  not  expect 
the  son  of  a  bill-broker  to  be  a 
controversialist  of  spirit  and 
passion,  yet  he  was  ready  to  com- 
bat any  and  every  opinion  that 
interfered  with  his  deep-rooted 
prejudices.  In  speech  he  was 
always  direct — a  manifest  con- 
tradiction to  his  verse ;  and  he 
had  ever  a  sledge-hammer  ready 
for  an  obstinate  opponent. 
There  was  no  position  which 
he  would  not  assume  and  de- 
fend, nor  did  he  ever  acknow- 
ledge defeat  in  argument. 
Above  all,  he  knew  his  own 


mind,  was  determined  to  have 
what  he  wanted,  and  preserved 
unto  the  end  a  temper  like  a 
whirlwind.  On  one  occasion 
he  hurled  a  fifteenth  -  century 
manuscript  at  a  workman,  and 
broke  a  door;  on  another,  he 
suppressed  his  rage  to  such 
purpose  that  he  crumpled  up 
a  fork  with  his  teeth.  When 
the  paroxysm  seized  him  he 
was  impervious  to  pain,  and  at 
the  same  time  endowed  with 
superhuman  force.  He  could 
beat  his  head  upon  the  floor, 
or  bite  a  window  moulding 
through,  and  all  this  he  did 
without  malice  or  remorse.  And 
withal,  like  all  rough-tempered, 
intolerant  men,  he  was  compact 
of  kindness — kind  and  sympa- 
thetic to  all  his  friends,  gener- 
ous even  to  the  casual  stranger 
who  asked  for  money  or  ad- 
vice within  his  gates.  So  he 
was  preyed  upon  by  adventurers, 
whom  he  knew  for  what  they 
were,  and  yet  forgave.  When 
he  hated,  he  hated  with  a  splen- 
did vigour.  Herbert  Spencer, . 
Ferguson  the  architect,  Pear- 
son, and  the  whole  race  of  re- 
storers, he  denounced  with  in- 
comparable energy  and  cogent 
argument.  Take  this  fragment, 
for  instance,  which  is  as  true 
as  it  is  spirited.  "  Rewrite  the 
lost  trilogies  of  JEschylus,"  said 
he  to  the  restorers,  "put  a  be- 
ginning and  an  end  to  the 
Fight  at  Finsbury,  finish  the 
Squire's  Tale  for  Chaucer,  and 
if  you  succeed  in  that,  you 
may  then  restore  Westminster 
Abbey."  An  admirable  conclu- 
sion, admirably  drawn,  yet  it 
is  but  one  of  many,  scattered 
up  and  down  these  interesting 
volumes. 
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And  this  brings  us  to  another 
paradox  —  this  time  Mr  Mac- 
kail's  own.  "  None  of  Morris's 
friends,"  says  the  biographer, 
"could  fail  to  notice  how  his 
potent  and  imperious  person- 
ality recalled  that  of  Samuel 
Johnson."  At  first  sight  the 
comparison  seems  preposterous, 
yet  examination  makes  it  quite 
clear.  Johnson  would  have 
crumpled  up  at  the  first  inter- 
view all  the  socialists,  whom 
Morris  tolerated  for  a  while. 
But  Morris  was  at  least  as  firm 
a  Tory  as  the  Doctor  himself ; 
at  any  rate,  he  had  as  bitter  a 
hatred  of  the  Whigs.  More- 
over, he  was,  like  all  men  of 
sound  character,  brusque,  in- 
tolerant, brutal.  He  would  not 
brook  opposition,  and  as  he  al- 
ways turned  an  argument  to 
ridicule,  he  was  often  difficult 
to  follow  and  conciliate.  Nor 
did  his  resemblance  to  the  Doc- 
tor end  there.  He  liked  tea- 
drinking,  and  he  had  little  love 
of  clean  linen  (Rossetti  said 
once  that  Topsy  had  a  genius 
for  acquiring  dirt  and  keeping 
it);  and,  above  all,  he  had  the 
same  morbid  fear  of  death 
which  for  years  made  Johnson's 
life  a  burden  to  him.  Both 
men,  too,  expressed  their  genius 
better  in  conversation  than  in 
verse  or  prose,  and  if  after  death 


the  great  ones  of  this  world  meet 
in  a  better  land,  then  a  spar 
between  Morris  and  the  Doctor 
were  worth  hearing.  The  Doc- 
tor, of  course,  would  get  the 
better  of  the  fight ;  but  Morris 
should  prove  no  mean  antag- 
onist, and  should  put  the  old 
man  on  his  mettle  to  better  pur- 
pose than  the  most  of  those  who 
surrounded  him  during  his  life. 
But  one  other  paradox  remains 
to  mention.  We  have  said  that 
the  art  of  William  Morris  failed 
for  lack  of  simplicity.  And 
Morris  himself  was  always  the 
most  simple-hearted  of  men.  If 
we  did  not  remember  that  he 
disliked  the  word,  we  should 
say  that  he  was  a  gentleman, 
for  at  least  the  simplicity  of  his 
mind  and  manners  revealed  to 
all  the  world  the  honesty  of  his 
purpose.  Had  he  reflected  his 
curious  personality  in  his  work, 
we  might  have  been  the  richer 
for  a  great  poet.  But  prejudice 
was  too  strong  for  performance  : 
the  Gothic  craze  stung  Morris 
as  a  wasp  might  have  stung 
him,  and  though  it  did  not 
impair  the  character  of  the 
man,  it  rendered  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  artist,  whether  in 
poetry  or  in  stained  glass,  a 
fashion  for  the  fleeting  hour 
rather  than  a  possession  for 
all  time. 
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BY   ZACK. 


CHAPTER  VII. — PHGEBE  S   RETURN   HOME. 


THE  days  crept  slowly  away 
till  June  was  numbered  with 
the  past  months :  colour  lay 
longer  on  the  moor;  the  tall 
fronds  of  bracken  reached  up 
higher,  spreading  out  a  more 
generous  shelter ;  the  robins 
fell  to  singing  ;  and  Phoebe,  as 
she  listened  to  their  thin  sweet 
song,  said  to  herself  :  "  Dan  will 
come  to-day." 

But  the  days  passed  and  Dan 
did  not  come. 

Each  morning  when  the  sun 
rose  and  swept  the  heather 
with  broad  fields  of  light,  she 
stole  from  the  bed,  threw  back 
the  lattice,  and  gazed  out  across 
the  moor.  From  time  to  time 
the  voices  of  people  passing  on 
the  road  below  penetrated  the 
room,  and  once  she  caught  the 
sound  of  her  own  name.  The 
speakers  were  two  men. 

"  Ay,"  one  of  them  exclaimed, 
"the  maid  lives  in  there  now 
along  o'  her  uncle.  Tan  Hazel- 
dene  wouldn't  have  her  back 
home.  He  be  a  hard  man. 
They  say  his  wife  went  down 
on  her  knees  to  him  to  forgie 
the  lass  and  let  things  be  as 
they  were  a-fore,  but  he  wasn't 
to  be  turned ;  there's  no  gain- 
saying o'  he.  Some  folks 
reckon  that  'tis  small  blame  to 
him;  tiddn't  no  light  thing  to 
have  a  child  disgrace  'ee,  same 
as  his  darter  did  he;  but  'tis 


sore  work  for  the  wife,  poor 
soul :  women  ain't  got  the  self- 
pridefulness  a  man  has,  and  you 
can't  reason  'em  into  it." 

"  I  heard  tell  down  to  the 
Lion  last  night  that  her 
had  failed  ill ;  brought  to  bed 
a-fore  her  time,"  the  other 
answered. 

"  Be  that  so  ?  " 

"  Ess,  vath,  the  child  was 
born  dead,  and  her's  like  to 
valler,"  and  so  talking  they 
passed  out  of  earshot. 

Mechanically  Phoebe  reached 
down  her  hat  and  shawl  and 
went  out.  Her  home  lay  some 
twelve  miles  distant  across  the 
moor,  and  she  hurried  forward, 
the  July  sun  beating  hotly 
upon  her.  Panting  on,  some- 
times breaking  into  a  short 
uneven  run,  she  crossed  now 
wide  tracks  of  heather,  droop- 
ing beneath  its  weight  of 
honeyed  bees,  and  now  a  brown 
clearing,  where  the  fire  having 
made  way,  the  herbage  would 
creep  up  green  and  scented  the 
following  spring.  High  over 
her  head  the  air  rippled  with 
the  song  of  larks ;  their  joyous 
notes  pursuing  her  and  forming 
an  ironic  accompaniment  to  the 
forebodings  of  her  heart.  It 
was  past  noon  when  she 
reached  the  village.  It 
straggled  half-way  up  a  steep 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which, 
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standing  in  a  small  garden, 
and  a  little  back  from  the 
main  street,  was  the  Hazel- 
denes'  cottage.  Near  the  house 
a  number  of  villagers  had  con- 
gregated, talking  in  subdued 
tones.  Seeing  her  they  fell 
suddenly  silent,  glancing  from 
one  to  the  other.  She  pushed 
open  the  wicket  gate,  passed 
hurriedly  up  the  path,  and 
entered  the  cottage.  The  small 
kitchen  seemed  full  of  people ; 
Bobby,  her  youngest  brother,  a 
boy  of  eight,  ran  forward  and 
caught  her  by  the  gown. 
Stooping,  she  mechanically 
freed  her  dress  from  his  grasp, 
but  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  an 
old  hump -backed  woman  who 
was  sitting  before  the  fire 
drinking  tea.  She  was  evi- 
dently, for  the  moment  at  least, 
a  person  of  some  importance, 
for  the  others  stood  near  minis- 
tering to  her  needs. 

"  Lord  help  us  !  "  exclaimed 
one  of  them,  "if  'tiddn't  Phoebe 
Hazeldene  come  home.  They 
must  ha'  brought  'ee  the  news 
mortal  quick.  'Tis  a  true  say- 
ing ill-tidings  flies  apace." 

The  girl  paid  no  attention  to 
her,  but  turned  almost  fiercely 
on  the  old  woman. 

"  What  be  you  doing  here  ?  " 
she  asked  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

The  woman  rose,  the  dignity 
of  office  upon  her.  "  They  called 
me  in  to  lay  out  the  corpse," 
she  answered.  "  I  always  prom- 


ised Susan  Hazeldene  that  I 
would  lay  her  out  wi'  my  own 
hands;  and  a  fine  corpse  she's 
made.  Ay,  your  mother  was 
built  for  death ;  her  never  looked 
a  patch  o'  herself  when  her  was 
alive." 

Turning  from  her,  Phoebe 
passed  up  the  stairs  to  her 
mother's  room.  The  blinds 
were  down,  a  grey  light  fell 
on  the  scanty  furniture,  and  on 
Tan  Hazeldene  as  he  stood  and 
stared  rigidly  down  on  his  dead 
wife's  face  with  its  air  of  inde- 
structible repose.  Lifting  his 
eyes  from  the  dead  to  the  living 
woman,  he  marked  how,  detail 
by  detail,  the  grim  picture  im- 
printed itself  on  the  girl's  mind ; 
and  watching,  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  death  had  entered  upon  a 
second  heritage. 

His  eyes,  sullen  with  despair, 
glowed  vengef ully. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "and  look 
upon  your  own  work." 

She  swerved  forward.  Grip- 
ping her  by  the  arm,  he  half  led 
half  carried  her  to  the  bedside. 

"  Look ! "  he  exclaimed  thickly 
— "look — her  suffered — mark 
her  face.  Do  'ee  see  they  lines  ? 
— death  couldn't  smooth  'em." 

Then  with  sudden  cold  rage 
he  pushed  the  girl  before  him 
from  the  room,  down  the  stairs, 
through  the  garden,  out  into 
the  street. 

"  Go  ! "  he  cried — "  and  my 
curse  go  with  'ee  ! " 


CHAPTER  VIII. — THE   VILLAGE   INTERESTS   ITSELF  IN 
THE   MATTER. 


Some  short  time  before,  Dan, 
riding  a  thoroughbred  chestnut 
mare,  had  entered  the  village 
and  made  his  way  leisurely  to 


the  Lion.  The  inn  with  its 
heavily  gabled  roof  stood  near 
the  church  and  almost  opposite 
the  Hazeldenes'  cottage.  Dan, 
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having  stabled  the  mare,  en- 
tered the  bar  and  called  for 
a  glass  of  beer. 

"What's  the  excitement?" 
he  asked,  pointing,  as  he  spoke, 
to  a  group  of  people  collected 
outside. 

The  innkeeper  drew  the  beer 
before  replying.  "Mrs  Hazel- 
dene  be  dead, — and  law  bless 
'ee,  there  iddn't  nought  ekal 
to  a  death  to  draw  the  silence 
out  o'  folk." 

"  Dead  !  "  Dan  re-echoed. 

"Ay,  dead,"  the  man  an- 
swered; "and  the  happier  for 
being  quit  o'  her  troubles,  I 
shud  reckon,  tho'  they  say  the 
poor  soul  went  unwilling.  I 
be  a  mint  sorrier  for  Tan  Hazel- 
dene  than  her  anyway.  He's 
had  a  deal  o'  misfortune  this 
last  dree  months,  what  wi'  his 
darter  taking  to  stealing,  and 
one  thing  and  t'other.  The  maid 
be  over  to  the  cottage  at  this 
very  minute." 

Dan  turned  sharply  round  to 
the  window  and  made  no  reply. 
The  innkeeper  drew  himself  a 
glass  of  beer. 

"Their  bees  swarmed  low 
this  spring,"  he  continued  medi- 
tatively. "  Folks  tcU  that  thic 
be  a  sign  o'  ill  luck.  Susan 
Hazeldene  wor  mortal  put  out 
over  the  same ;  and  well  she 
might  be,  for  'tworn't  a  matter 
o'  eight -and -forty  hours  arter 
that  she  heard  her  darter  had 
turned  thief." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Dan's 
face  :  he  could  not  hear  Phoebe 
stigmatised  unmoved. 

"Maybe  her  iddn't  half  the 
thief  that  folks  think  her,"  he 
exclaimed,  hotly. 

"'Twor    thickey   news    that 


killed  her  mother  for  all  that 
her  died  in  childbirth,"  replied 
the  innkeeper.  "But  there," 
he  continued,  "I  ain't  one  for 
heaping  ills  on  the  maid's  head ; 
life  'ull  do  that  for  her  smart 
enough,  mark  me  if  it  don't." 

Dan  shuddered.  He  realised 
in  sudden  rapid  vision  some- 
thing of  the  suffering  Phoebe 
had  brought  down  upon  herself, 
and  his  heart  went  out  to  her 
in  pity.  He  had  striven  hard 
of  late  to  banish  all  thought  of 
her  from  his  mind — striven  by 
burying  himself  in  the  present 
to  hold  the  future  at  bay.  Still 
there  had  been  moments  when 
his  conscience  refused  to  be 
deadened, — when  in  thought  at 
least  he  could  not  endure  to 
believe  himself  capable  of  desert- 
ing Phoebe  ;  moments  in  which 
he  lay  balanced  on  a  hideous 
scale  of  inaction,  with  neither 
the  courage  to  do  wrong  nor  to 
do  right. 

The  innkeeper,  who  suffered 
from  rheumatic  gout,  hobbled 
slowly  across  the  floor  and 
joined  him  at  the  window. 

"I've  axed  meself  scores  o' 
times,"  he  exclaimed,  "what- 
ever could  have  come  over  the 
maid  for  her  to  take  to  stal- 
ing !  There  iddn't  a  prettier 
spoken  lass  on  the  country-side ; 
no,  nor  one  whose  features  fav- 
our her  more.  Well,  well,  a, 
man  has  to  look  to  sommat 
else  aside  the  vantysheeny  in 
woman.  Her'll  never  find  no 
self-respecting  lad  to  keep  her 
company  arter  this,  and  her 
would  ha'  made  a  pretty  bride  ; 
they  eyes  o'  hers  be  wonderful 
nesh1  and  timersome." 

Dan  shifted  his  position  from 
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one  foot  to  the  other,  and  as  he 
did  so  the  crowd  outside  became 
suddenly  agitated,  carried  for- 
ward, in  a  closely-pressed  herd, 
to  be  as  suddenly  swept  apart 
into  a  long,  heaving,  palpitating 
lane.  A  moment  later  and  the 
massive  head  and  shoulders  of 
Tan  Hazeldene  appeared  above 
the  crowd.  Half  dragging, 
half  carrying  Phrebe,  he  moved 
between  the  living  lane  of 
people,  and  was  not  conscious 
of  their  presence ;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  future ;  he  saw 
it  before  him  as  some  deso- 
late vast  stretching  plain  on 
which  his  daughter  must  wander 
an  outcast  for  ever. 

"  Go ! "  he  exclaimed,  thrust- 
ing her  forward,  "  and  my 
curse  go  wi'  'ee ! " 

He  turned  and  left  her.  The 
crowd  swung  back  from  the 
slight  shrinking  figure  with 
sudden  repulsion.  She  stared 
at  them  dazedly,  then  raising 
her  eyes  fixed  them  on  Dan. 
For  the  time  her  power  of  vision 
had  deserted  her,  and  she  did 
not  see  him  ;  yet  never  had  her 
glance  moved  him  more  strongly. 
It  was  as  some  great  cry  of  dis- 
tress from  the  primal  woman  in 
her  to  the  primal  man  in  him. 
Flinging  open  the  window,  he 
turned  his  white  passionate  face 
on  the  crowd,  and  they,  their 
attention  attracted  by  the  sud- 
den thrust  up  of  the  sash,  peered 
back  at  him.  For  a  moment  he 
seemed  about  to  jump  into  the 
street,  then  becoming  conscious 
that  all  eyes  were  focussed  on 
him,  he  slunk  out  of  sight  be- 
hind the  portly  figure  of  the 
innkeeper. 

Phoebe    disentangled    herself 
from    the     crowd    and     began 


slowly  to  ascend  the  long  hill. 
A  boy  picked  up  and  flung  a 
stone  after  her;  it  fell  wide  of 
the  mark,  and  some  children 
yelled  derisively,  partly  at  her, 
partly  at  the  thrower  of  the 
ill-directed  missile.  The  church 
clock  struck  two,  and  the  vil- 
lagers, bethinking  them  of  their 
duties,  hurried  back  to  work. 
Taking  up  his  hat,  Dan  left 
the  inn;  the  street  was  almost 
empty,  and  no  one  paid  any 
attention  to  him  as  he  walked 
hastily  away  in  the  direction 
that  Phoabe  had  taken.  Soon 
the  village  lay  behind  him ;  he 
quickened  his  pace  to  a  run ; 
far  out  on  one  of  the  wide 
silent  wastes  of  the  moor  he 
found  Phoebe,  took  her  in  his 
arms,  pressing  her  close  to  him, 
so  that  her  tears  fell  upon  his 
face. 

"  Sweetheart,  little  maid,"  he 
said,  "I  can't  a-bear  to  see  'ee 
suffer.  I  can't  a-bear  it." 

But  her  tears  fell  and  fell, 
though  she  did  not  know  that 
she  wept. 

"Don't  'ee  take  on  so,  dear 
heart.  Don't  'ee  take  on  so," 
he  urged. 

Disengaging  herself  from  his 
arms,  she  flung  herself  upon 
the  turf,  and  he  watched  her 
quick  convulsive  sobbing  with 
helpless  misery.  After  a  while 
she  ceased  to  cry,  and  raised 
her  small,  sad,  tear  -  puckered 
face  to  his.  He  knelt  down 
and  took  the  girl's  hands  in 
his  own,  and  all  that  was  of 
worth  in  his  crude  ill -strung 
nature  seemed  to  come  into  his 
eyes  and  look  out  at  her. 

"  Help  me  to  be  a  better 
man,"  he  said,  "and  us'll  win 
droo  yit." 
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Enthusiasm  radiated  from 
him  and  invoked  in  her  a 
feeling  of  half-sad,  half-tender 
pride. 

"  I've  done  nought  but  bring 
shame  on  'ee,"  she  answered ; 
"but,  oh  Dan,  'tis  a  vine  lad 
you  be  in  spite  o'  it." 

He  stood  up,  squared  his 
shoulders,  and  the  expression 
of  extreme  youth  that  had  of 
late  deserted  his  face  returned. 

"I've  acted  the  coward  long 
enough,"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
reckon  'tis  about  time  I  turned 
man,"  and,  speaking,  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  had  already 
had  the  bitted  future  between 


his  knees  and  rode  it  with  whip 
and  spur. 

Some  little  distance  below  the 
spot  where  they  were  standing 
ran  a  road,  and  along  it  at  this 
moment  rumbled  a  heavy  wag- 
gon. The  driver  hailed  them. 

"  I  be  going  past  the  Cap'en's 
cottage,  and  can  gie  Phoebe 
Hazeldene  a  lift  if  the  same 
suits  her,"  he  said. 

After  a  short  consultation 
the  girl  climbed  into  the  wag- 
gon, and  Dan  watched  it  slow- 
ly disappear  from  view. 

"  I'll  stick  to  my  guns ;  I'll  not 

play  the  d d  deserter,"  he 

muttered. 


CHAPTEB  IX. — SILAS  TRTJSTGORE. 


Returning  to  the  inn  and 
entering  the  stables,  Dan  found 
that  the  ostler  had  slipped  the 
rug  off  the  mare's  shoulders, 
and  was  contemplating  her  with 
a  critical  air. 

"Maybe  you  calls  me  in 
mind,"  he  said,  lifting  a  pair  of 
long  narrow-lidded  eyes  to  Dan. 
"'Twor  I  that  drove  'ee  up  to 
the  farm  the  day  you  corned 
back  along  'ome  from  soldiering. 
You  worn't  over  and  above 
sorry  to  ha'  done  wi'  soldiering, 
I  reckon." 

The  man's  crafty  bloodless 
face  filled  Dan  with  a  sudden 
repulsion. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "and 
what  o'  thic  ?  " 

"  Nought,  nought,"  replied 
the  ostler  quickly  :  after  a  pause 
he  added,  "That  bain't  a  bad 
animal  that  you've  got  here." 

Dan  was  proud  of  the  chest- 
nut, and  the  last  remark  was 
more  to  his  taste. 


"Her's  a  beauty,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  enthusiasm. 
"  There's  a  shoulder  for  'ee," 
and  he  brought  his  hand  down 
on  the  mare's  wither.  "A  man 
might  reckon  he  had  a  church 
in  front  o'  him — what  do  you 
call  that  for  a  length  o'  rein? 
And  her's  ribbed  up  smart  too ; 
none  o'  yer  weedy  ones,  all 
blood  and  no  bone.  Uncle  could 
get  sixty  for  her  any  day,  but 
he's  holding  back  for  a  higher 
figure." 

The  ostler  drew  closer,  and 
having  picked  up  the  mare's 
feet  one  by  one,  examined  them 
attentively. 

Dan  watched  him.  "  You 
can't  find  much  the  matter  with 
that  frog,  eh  ?  "  he  said. 

"Zims  healthy  anuff,"  the 
ostler  admitted. 

"Ess,"  continued  Dan,  "and 
the  foot  has  a  sound  wall  to  it." 

The  ostler  nodded.  "  A  'oss 
will  last  twice  the  time  wi'  a 
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good  wall  to  his  foot ;  some  be 
as  brittle  as  glass.  What  height 
may  her  be  ?  "  he  added,  draw- 
ing back. 

"  Going  on  for  sixteen  hands. 
Her  iddn't  no  bad  investment." 

Again  the  ostler  raised  his 
crafty  eyes  to  the  young  fellow's 
face. 

"  There  be  money  in  her  for 
some  wan,  no  doubt,"  he  said. 

Dan  made  no  answer,  and 
after  a  pause  the  man  con- 
tinued— 

"I  knows  a  ginelman  up 
Exetur  way  that  be  looking  for 
her  very  moral  this  identical 
minute." 

"Ah,"  said  Dan,  "and  who 
be  he,  then?" 

The  ostler  stooped  down  and 
picking  up  a  straw  put  it  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

"A  name  be  a  tricky  thing," 
he  remarked  didactically,  "  and 
wance  out  there  iddn't  no  tell- 
ing in  whose  mouth  you'll  find 
it  next  along.  Law,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I've  a  name  mesulf,  but 
it  be  a  marking  thing,  and  I 
ain't  never  took  to  it." 

"You  be  called  Silas  Trust- 
gore,  bain't  'ee  ?  "  said  Dan.  "  I 
holds  the  name  in  mind  'cause 
I  ain't  met  'un  in  these  parts 
afore." 

"Ay,  a  name  be  a  marking 
thing,"  repeated  the  ostler,  re- 
gretfully. Dan  scanned  the 
speaker's  wizened  ill-built  fig- 
ure with  contemptuous  satisfac- 
tion; it  seemed  that  in  this 
man  he  had  found  a  greater 
coward  than  himself. 

"'Tis  a  queer  thing  to  be 
afraid  o'  one's  own  name,"  he 
said, — "but  there,"  he  added, 
as  he  slipped  the  bridle  over  the 
chestnut's  head,  "I  reckon  'tis 


about  time  I  was  off."  Glanc- 
ing round,  he  found  Silas 
Trustgore's  eyes  fixed  full  on 
him.  "What  be  you  gap-nest- 
ing at  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  sharply. 

The  ostler  drew  closer.  "A 
smart  lad  in  your  place  could 
turn  an  honest  penny  on  thic 
mare,"  he  said,  laying  stress  on 
the  word  honest. 

"How?" 

"  There  bain't  no  wan  azide 
yourself  that  rides  her." 

"Well?" 

"Maybe  you  could  find  the 
mare  iddn't  as  sound  as  her 
looks?" 

"  What  do  'ee  mean  ?  " 

"Farmer  Pigott  would  ease 
his  figure  if  he  didn't  hold  her 
for  sound,  that's  sartin." 

"Why,  the  mare's  as  sound 
as  a  bell." 

"  Ay,  maybe ;  but  happen 
'tiddn't  to  your  advantage  to 
reckon  so." 

"Danged  if  I  can  see  what 
you're  driving  at,"  exclaimed 
Dan;  "and  what's  more,"  he 
added  sharply,  his  contempt  of 
the  man  increasing,  "  your 
wuds  don't  ring  honest." 

"Ay,  honest,  honest,"  Silas 
repeated,  "'tis  a  wud  us  all 
clings  to :  'tis  wonderful  the 
things  folks  'ull  do  and  hold 
theirsulves  for  honest.  Why,  I 
knowed  a  man  wance  who  let 
his  sweetheart  do  his  staling 
for  him  and  held  hiszulf  for 
honest." 

Dan's  face  whitened  slowly 
beneath  his  tanned  skin ;  he 
glanced  across  at  his  compan- 
ion, but  Silas  had  turned  away 
and  stood  staring  abstractedly 
at  the  chestnut.  "Now,"  he 
continued,  "if  the  ginelman  I 
knows  on  wor  willing  to  gie 
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seventy  for  the  mare,  and 
Farmer  Pigott  wor  willing  to 
part  wi'  her  for  fifty -five,  there 
wud  be  fifteen  pun  gwaying 
begging  for  they  that  warked 
the  bargain ;  and  mind  you,  it 
could  be  warked  honest:  I  ain't 
no  friend  to  thieving." 

Dan  made  no  answer.  His 
readiness  of  speech  and  his  new 
fund  of  courage  had  alike  de- 
serted him.  The  ostler  ap- 
peared to  interpret  the  silence 
as  assent. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  "as  you 
say,  us  could  wark  it  honest." 

"I  ain't  never  said  no  such 
wud,"  Dan  stuttered,  feebly. 

"  Wuds  !  What  be  wuds  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  ostler,  spitting 
out  the  straw.  "Nater  be 
what  I  reckons  on." 

Silas  spoke  with  sudden 
masterfulness,  and  Dan  was 
silent,  the  cur  in  him  drop- 
ping stern  at  the  crack  of  the 
whip. 

"Why,  your  own  skin  be 
more  vally  to  'ee  than  your 
sweetheart's  good  name ;  but, 
law,  there — I  ain't  for  denying 
you  be  an  honest  lad ;  and 
mark  you,  I  don't  wish  'ee 
otherwise.  Naw,  naw,  things 
be  a  deal  safer  left  honest." 

Again  Dan  cringed  visibly. 
"What  do  you  want  me  to 
be  after  doing?"  he  asked. 

"  Do  ?  "  said  the  ostler ;  "why, 
bide  in  the  future  the  same 
as  you've  bin  in  the  past, 
and  you'll  do  fast  anuff."  He 
broke  into  a  short  high-pitched 
laugh,  and  then,  becoming  sud- 
denly serious,  walked  to  the 
mare  and  picked  up  one  of  her 
feet.  "  You'll  find  o'  whiles  her 
goes  a  bit  tender,"  he  ended, 
authoritatively. 
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Dan's  pride  in  and  love  of  the 
mare  flamed  up. 

"I  couldn't  lie  on  her,"  he 
said.  "Her  ain't  never  gone 
tender  in  her  life." 

For  answer  the  ostler  took 
off  his  cap,  and,  withdrawing  a 
letter  from  the  lining,  held  it 
out  to  Dan. 

"  Maybe  you  knaws  the  look 
o' this?" 

"  Why,  that  be  Phoebe  Hazel- 
dene's  letter  to  me ! "  Dan  ex- 
claimed, making  a  quick  motion 
forward,  as  if  he  would  snatch 
it  from  him;  but  the  ostler 
withdrew  the  letter,  replacing 
it  in  the  lining  of  his  cap. 

"So  you  own  to  taking  they 
fifteen  pun  off  the  maid?"  he 
said,  smiling  grimly. 

"  I  ain't  never  owned  to 
nothing." 

"  Save  to  baing  honest." 

Dan  turned  to  him  with 
sudden  anger :  "  Don't  bait  me 
too  far,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Baiting  'ee !  I  ain't  baiting 
'ee.  Why,  I  ain't  never  said 
no  wud  o'  this  letter  to  any  one 
azide  yerself.  I've  acted  friend- 
zome  from  the  fust." 

"  Give  me  the  letter  back." 

"  Naw,  naw,  I  reckon  not." 

"  S'posin'  I  take  it  ?  What's 
to  prevent  me  ?  " 

The  pupils  of  Silas  Trust- 
gore's  deep-set  eyes  vibrated  as 
if  illuminated  from  within,  and 
his  ill-built  figure  strung  itself 
to  sudden  tenseness. 

"You  ain't  made  that  way," 
he  replied.  "  'Tis  thic  prevents 
'ee." 

Dan's  spurious  courage  nick- 
ered a  moment  and  then  died 
down.  He  made  a  hasty  step 
towards  the  mare,  swung  him- 
self into  the  stirrups,  and  rode 
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out  of  the  yard.     Silas  watched    he  picked  up  the  flower,  care- 
his  retreating  figure  in  silence,     fully  nicking  the  muddy  water 
and  when  at   length  he  with- 
drew  his   eyes,    they  lit   on   a 
rosebud   that   had  fallen  from 
Dan's   coat   into  a  little  dirty 


pool.     Advancing  to  the   spot, 


from  it. 

"  If  there  be  wan  thing  more 
than  another  I  can't  a-bear," 
he  said,  "  'tis  to  see  a  flower 
trod  under  foot." 


CHAPTER  X. — MARY  ANNE   WORT  SEEKS   COUNSEL   FROM 
THE   CAPTAIN. 


July  had  drawn  to  a  close ; 
the  bent  figure  of  the  whortle- 
berry -  gatherer  was  no  longer 
to  be  seen  on  the  moor;  wide 
patches  of  bracken  had  been 
cut,  and  stood  heaped  up  in 
yellow  stacks  in  the  farmyards. 
A  west  wind  mingled  sea  scents 
with  the  odour  of  the  flowers, 
and  blew  softly  on  the  old 
Captain  sitting  in  a  shady 
corner  of  his  garden.  The  heat 
had  made  him  drowsy,  and  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps 
fell  upon  his  ear  unnoticed. 
The  new-comer,  a  tall  severe- 
faced  woman,  advanced  up  the 
path,  and,  halting  a  few  paces 
from  his  chair,  stood  undecided 
whether  to  disturb  him  or  not : 
then  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
glanced  up  at  her. 

"Mary  Anne  Wort!"  he 
murmured.  "  Warm  weather 
for  walking  this,  Miss  Wort," 
he  added,  rousing  himself. 
"You'll  be  glad  of  a  drop  o' 
cider,  no  doubt." 

"There  iddn't  naught  to  be 
said  against  cider  taken  wi' 
discarnment,"  the  woman  an- 
swered, seating  herself  upright 
on  a  garden-seat.  "  The  grudge, 
if  any,  lies  most  often  at  the 
giver's  door,"  she  added  later, 
when  Hannah,  at  the  Captain's 
bidding,  brought  a  jug  and  two 


.  glasses  and  placed  them  with 
unnecessary  clatter  on  a  table 
between  him  and  his  guest. 

"  This  liquor  iddn't  no  friend 
to  ill-will,"  replied  the  Captain, 
smiling  with  satisfaction  as  the 
cider  rushed  gold  and  glisten- 
ing from  the  jug  to  the  glass. 
"Drink  and  come  again — the 
oftener  the  better." 

Mary  Anne  Wort's  face  soft- 
ened a  little.  "Ah,  Cap'en," 
she  said,  "you  wor  alles  an 
easy-spoken,  easy-actioned  man ; 
not,"  she  continued,  relapsing 
back  once  more  into  her  severe 
manner,  "  that  I  be  a  friend  to 
such  ways,  and  Life  be  much  o' 
my  opinion,  or  it  wouldn't  ha' 
laid  'ee  by  the  legs  as  it  has." 

The  Captain  made  no  answer, 
but  having  fitted  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  together,  sat  looking 
genially  across  at  his  guest. 
Her  glass  emptied,  her  eyes 
had  strayed  to  a  row  of  hives 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  garden. 

"There  be  a  deal  o'  perver- 
sion in  a  bee,"  she  exclaimed, 
slowly.  "The  dance  mine  ha' 
led  me  this  year  is  past  the 
bearing  of  Christian  patience. 
They  swarmed  early,  'tis  true, 
but  little  anuff  I  gained  by  the 
same  :  fust,  nothing  would  plaze 
'em  but  to  sag  theirselves  on 
the  public  road ;  then  all-ta- 
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wance  up  they  buzzed  and  flew 
straight  as  a  line  for  Martha 
Stiggin's  cottage,  and  pitched 
on  an  apple-tree  alongside  o' 
her  back-door.  'Twor  her  that 
sold  me  dree  hard-roe  bloaters 
for  softs, — I  ain't  forgi'ed  her 
for  that  yet ;  'tis  an  old  score, 
but  'twill  take  long  settling." 

She  was  silent  awhile,  and 
her  face,  that  seemed  too  hard 
to  wrinkle,  grew  sharp  in  out- 
line. 

"'Twas  a  long  way  for  you 
to  carry  them  bees  back  alone," 
said  the  Captain,  sympatheti- 
cally. "  Happen  you  got  a  man 
to  drive  'em  for  'ee  ?  " 

"I  ain't  never  got  'em  back," 
replied  Mary  Anne  Wort  in  a 
tart  voice.  "For  why?  Coz 
her  held  to  'em.  But  there," 
she  added,  somewhat  inconse- 
quently,  "us  shall  meet  a-fore 
the  Jidgement-seat  o'  heaven, 
tho'  I  doubt  if  the  Almighty 
will  be  a  fair  jidge  o'  bees  or 
bloaters  either,  for  the  matter 
o'  that." 

"Well,  well,"  exclaimed  the 
Captain,  soothingly  ;  "  well, 
well,  well.  Take  another  glass 
o'  cider;  talking  is  thirsty 
work." 

"Cider  won't  gie  me  my 
June  swarm  back  again,  nor 
my  next  year's  take  o'  honey," 
Mary  Anne  Wort  replied,  ex- 
tending her  glass.  She  swal- 
lowed its  contents  with  a  curi- 
ous scraping  sound,  as  if  half- 
way down  her  throat  the  acidity 
in  the  cider  met  the  acidity  of 
her  nature  with  a  twang. 

"But,"  she  added,  after  a 
pause,  "'twor  other  matters 
that  brought  me  here  this  day. 
None  other,"  she  continued, 
glancing  fiercely  across  at  her 


host,  "  than  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage ! " 

The  chair  in  which  the  Cap- 
tain was  seated  recoiled  some 
paces. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  exclaimed,  slowly. 

"None  other,"  she  repeated, 
"  than  an  offer  o'  marriage ;  the 
same  being  made  by  Silas 
Trustgore,  ostler  over  to  the 
Lion." 

"Very  wisely  done  on  the 
part  o'  Silas  Trustgore,"  re- 
marked the  Captain,  with  ob- 
vious relief. 

"  Oh,"  the  woman  answered, 
"ha's  been  casting  sheep's 
glances  at  my  garden  this  long 
while  ;  and  then  I  keep  me  own 

Pig." 

There  was  a  matter-of-fact- 
ness  in  the  statement  that 
rather  took  the  Captain  aback. 
"  And  what  might  your  answer 
ha'  been,  Miss  Wort  ?  "  he  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

"Well,"  she  replied,  "'twos 
on  thjc  I  corned  up  here  to  con- 
sult 'ee." 

"  I  bain't  much  o'  a  jidge  o' 
such  things,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  being  so  to  speak  unexperi- 
enceful." 

"Human  nater  be  human 
nater,  married  or  single,"  Mary 
Anne  Wort  answered,  emptying 
her  glass.  "  Marriage,  least- 
aways  for  wuman,"  she  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause,  "be  a 
circuitous  thing  :  her  begins  by 
washing  and  cooking  for  two 
on  the  Monday,  and  the  chances 
are  when  the  end  of  the  week 
conies  round  her  be  fo'ced  to 
buy  the  Sunday  dinner  out  o' 
her  own  arnings.  Not,  mind 
you,  that  I  go  for  to  deny  but 
that  Silas  Trustgore  be  a  saving 
man  :  he's  all  that  and  more — 
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you  won't  catch  him  washing 
his  face  afore  he  knows  what 
use  to  put  the  water  to  arter. 
No,  no,  I  ain't  got  no  fault  to 
find  wi'  him  on  that  tally." 

She  was  silent  a  moment, 
and,  drawing  her  chair  closer  to 
the  table,  leant  forward,  peering 
straight  into  the  Captain's  face. 

"I  take  it,"  she  continued, 
"us  be  all  sinners  more  or  less : 
wan  fails  here  and  t'other  there ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  living  wi' 
an  evil-doer  for  the  rest  o'  your 
life,  you  chooses  him  thought- 
ful. I  reckon,  Cap'en,  that  you 
be  wan  wi'  me  ez  to  thic  ?  " 

A  slow  humorous  smile 
played  about  the  old  man's 
mouth.  "There  seems  a  deal 
in  what  you  say,"  he  replied. 

"Ay,  ay,"  she  answered,  "I 
ain't  laid  single  hi  bed  these 
seven  -  and  -  forty  year  wi'out 
reckoning  on  sich  thing,  you 
may  be  bound.  Not,"  she  added, 
"  that  I  hold  with  the  allureca- 
ciousness  o'  man  ez  man;  he 
may  tempt  some,  but  he  don't 
tempt  me  —  still,  'tis  human 
nater  to  like  company;  there 
be  a  lonesomeness  in  death  that 
a  body  would  gie  a  deal  to  keep 
out  o'  lif e :  die  alone  I  must,  but 
there's  a  choice  ez  to  living." 

She  stopped  speaking,  and 
putting  up  her  hands,  smoothed 
her  thin  brown  hair  back  under 
her  bonnet.  "I've  took  Silas 
Trustgore's  fancy,"  she  said, — 
"that  is,  if  you  reckons  the 
garden  and  the  pig  in." 

The  Captain  seemed  at  a  loss 
for  an  answer,  but  Mary  Anne 
Wort  had  sunk  into  reverie, 
appearing  not  to  notice  his  lack 
of  comment. 

"  'Tis  a  soothing  thing,"  she 
mused  half  aloud — "  'tis  a  sooth- 


ing thing  for  a  woman  when 
her  has  reached  her  fifty- 
seventh  year  unsought,  to  find 
herself  fancied." 

The  Captain  cleared  his 
throat :  "  Affection  comes  home 
to  us  all,"  he  said. 

"Ay,"  replied  the  woman, 
her  hard  face  softening,  "if  it 
be  only  from  a  cat.  My  Tom 
died  last  fall,  and  my  heart 
hasn't  gone  out  to  no  other 
cat  since — tho'  I've  missed  him 
sore  about  the  place." 

"  Silas  Trustgore  seems  a 
steady  man,"  exclaimed  the 
Captain,  half  to  himself. 

"  He  iddn't  wan  that  bubbles 
over  into  wrongdoing,  if  you 
mean  that,"  replied  Mary  Anne 
Wort,  sighing  unconsciously. 
"It  be  round  the  law  he  staps, 
not  across  it.  But  there — may- 
be I  wrong  him ;  anyways  I've 
felt  kinder  towards  marriage 
ever  since  my  cat  died  sudden." 

The  Captain  looked  at  her 
pityingly.  "  Your  cottage  be 
terrible  out  o'  the  way  o'  folks," 
he  said. 

"Ay,"  she  answered,  "it 
faces  lonesome  each  way.  And 
when  the  wind  blaws  o'  nights, 
it  makes  the  human  nater  in- 
side o'  'ee  painful  querulous." 

The  Captain  pulled  himself 
upright  in  his  chair.  "Every 
woman  ought  to  marry,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  emphasis. 
'"Tiddn't  right  that  her 
shouldn't." 

A  gleam  of  happiness  lit  up 
Mary  Anne  Wort's  face,  as 
the  sun  a  wintry  landscape. 
"  So  that  be  your  advice,"  she 
said,  rising  from  her  seat. 
"Well,  maybe  when  the  fall 
o'  the  year  comes  round  I'll 
dap  back  on  it." 
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CHAPTER  XI. — A  CHOICE   IN  TIES. 


It  was  Sunday  on  the  farm 
and  August.  Out  in  the  fields 
the  wheat  stood  stately  and 
golden,  awaiting  the  sickle : 
the  oats  and  rye  had  already 
fallen,  and  lay  in  long  wavy 
lines,  the  breeze  blowing  across 
them  tuneless.  In  the  mead- 
ows the  clover  stretched  up  to- 
wards a  second  crop,  and  be- 
neath the  warm  red  earth  the 
turnip-seed  germinated. 

Silas  Trustgore,  mounted  on 
a  diminutive  grey  pony,  can- 
tered across  the  moor :  the 
sheep  lifted  their  heads,  stared 
foolishly  after  him,  and  then 
fell  back  again  to  cropping 
herbage. 

The  midday  meal  was  over 
at  the  farm  when  Silas,  some 
little  time  later,  entered  the 
Pigotts'  yard.  Dan,  standing 
near  the  parlour  -  window, 
caught  a  brief  glimpse  of  him 
as  he  rode  past,  and  his  eyes 
strayed  instinctively  from  the 
ostler's  wizen  figure  to  the  out- 
building where  the  chestnut 
was  stalled. 

"I'll  be  danged  if  he  shall 
make  me  play  the  blackguard  !  " 
exclaimed  the  young  fellow ;  but, 
backing  the  valorous  attitude 
by  discretion,  he  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  to  his  own  room,  and 
shot  the  bolt  behind  him.  Once 
there,  however,  his  curiosity  as  to 
the  ostler's  visit  became  irresist- 
ible, and,  unlocking  the  door,  he 
stole  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
In  the  parlour  below  Silas  was 
talking  to  Farmer  Pigott : 
scraps  of  their  conversation 
floated  up  to  Dan,  and  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  discussion 


he  learned  that  Silas  had  been 
sent  by  his  master  to  ask 
Farmer  Pigott  to  cut  and 
carry  a  field  of  corn.  The  ex- 
planation was  reasonable,  and 
Dan's  spirits  rose :  suddenly, 
however,  he  caught  the  sound 
of  his  own  name  in  Silas  Trust- 
gore's  voice,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  parlour-door  shut 
with  a  bang.  The  hum  of 
voices  was  still  audible,  but  he 
could  no  longer  distinguish  the 
words.  Fear  began  to  steal 
through  him  like  a  slow  stream ; 
he  leant  forward,  his  face  white, 
his  lips  twitching.  "  S'posin' 
he  means  to  ruin  me  coz  I  ain't 
lied  on  the  mare ! "  he  exclaimed ; 
and  as  he  spoke  the  door  of  the 
room  below  opened  once  more, 
and  he  heard  steps  coming 
along  the  passage  in  his  direc- 
tion. Hurriedly  he  retreated 
to  his  room,  turning  the  key 
again  upon  intruders.  The 
steps  ascended  the  stairs,  and 
he  recognised  Farmer  Pigott's 
heavy  tread.  Sinking  his  face 
in  his  hands,  the  young  fellow 
dropped  upon  the  bed. 

"O  God!  what  shall  I  do? 
What  shall  I  do  ?  "  he  exclaimed 
hoarsely.  "  S'posin'  he's  ruined 
me — s'posin'  he's  showed  him 
the  letter!" 

Opposite  him  on  the  wall 
hung  a  small  glass.  liaising 
his  head,  he  saw  reflected  his 
own  face :  it  stared  at  him,  an 
abject  image  of  terror.  With 
a  cry  of  revolt  he  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

"I  ain't  like  thic,"  he  pro- 
tested, "I  ain't  like  thic." 
Staggering  forward,  he  un- 
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locked  the  door,  choosing, 
rather  than  face  the  dread 
vision,  to  face  his  uncle. 

Farmer  Pigott  recoiled  a 
step.  "Well,  be  danged!"  he 
exclaimed;  "be  'ee  practising 
for  a  scarecrow  or  what?" 

He  laid  a  strong  hand  on 
the  young  fellow's  shoulder : 
"Jest  look  at  your  face  in  the 
glass  over  agin  'ee  on  the  wall 
there." 

"With  a  quick  movement 
Dan  wrenched  himself  free. 
"  I  dursn't,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I 
ain't  like  thic.  I  ain't  like 
thic." 

The  farmer's  face  hardened. 
"  You  young  gallows-bird,"  he 
answered;  "that  you  should 
be  flesh  and  blood  o'  mine ! " 
Turning  slowly,  he  left  the 
room :  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  he  halted  for  a  moment 
and  added,  "Silas  Trustgore 
wants  to  have  a  few  words  wi' 
'ee;  I'll  tell  'un  to  walk  up." 

Dan  made  no  answer,  but 
sank  upon  the  bed,  and  there, 
a  few  moments  later,  the  ostler 
found  him.  Silas  took  stealthy 
stock  of  the  room  and  its  occu- 
pant, and  Dan,  raising  his  head, 
asked  sullenly,  "What  do  you 
want  wi'  me?" 

"  Want  ?  "  repeated  the  ostler, 
"  why,  dacent  speech  fust  along. 
You  ain't  much  o'  an  ornament 
to  the  Day  o'  Rast,  you  ain't." 

"  And  do  'ee  reckon  that  you 
be  a  better  one  ?  " 

"I  ain't  no  chile  to  be  a 
weighing  and  balancing  o'  sich 
things,"  the  ostler  replied,  going 
to  an  open  drawer.  "  Law 
bless  us  ! "  he  continued,  "  what 
have  'ee  got  here?  ties — and 
natty  wans  too,  dang  me  if  they 
iddn't!" 


He  lifted  the  ties  from  the 
drawer,  and  after  taking  off  his 
coat,  tried  on  each  in  turn 
before  the  glass.  Dan  watched 
the  operation  apathetically  in- 
dignant, but  made  no  comment. 

"  Now  this  here  scarf  wi'  the 
blue  spot,"  Silas  continued,  re- 
folding the  tie  with  careful  pre- 
cision as  he  spoke,  "  be  the  very 
moral  o'  what  I  want.  'Tis  the 
vitty  thing  to  hearten  a  man  up 
when  he  stands  wi'  his  bride 
afore  the  altar.  Maybe  you 
didn't  knaw  I  wor  thinking  on 
getting  married  ?  "  he  ended. 

"No,"  said  Dan,  "I  held  you 
for  too  old." 

Silas  winced.  "Old,"  he  re- 
peated. "  I  ain't  old ;  the  grave 
won't  see  me  this  many  a  year 
yet.  Pah  !  why  should  us  talk 
o'  sich  things ;  there  iddn't  no 
call."  He  was  silent  a  moment, 
and  regarded  himself  stealthily 
in  the  glass ;  then  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  tie  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"Have  'ee  a  bit  o'  paper?" 
he  asked. 

"  What  do  'ee  want  wi'  a  bit 
o'  paper?" 

"  Why,  to  wrap  up  the  scarf 
wi',  o'  course." 

"  It  don't  need  no  paper ;  put 
'un  back  where  you  took  'un 
from." 

Silas  made  no  immediate  re- 
ply; but  catching  sight  of  a 
newspaper  on  the  dressing-table, 
he  tore  off  a  piece,  wrapped  it 
round  the  tie,  and  placed  the 
parcel  in  his  pocket. 

"  I  shall  git  married  in  thic 
scarf,"  he  said. 

Dan  jumped  to  his  feet : 
"  Damn  your  cheek,"  he  burst 
out — "I  bought  that  tie  up  to 
London." 

"Ay,  I  jean  believe  it,"  Silas 
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answered  ;  "I  ain't  niver  seen 
its  like  in  these  parts  a-fore. 
Law,"  he  continued  in  a  reflec- 
tive voice,  "what  call  has  a 
man  to  steal  when  he  can  come 
by  all  he  needs  honest  ?  " 

"  You  be  a  sight  wuss  than  a 
thief,"  Dan  exclaimed,  hotly. 

"Na,  na,"  Silas  answered. 
"Na,  na.  I  walks  wi'in  the 
law."  Then,  turning  on  the 
young  fellow  with  an  abrupt 
change  of  voice :  "  What  have 
'ee  done  about  thicky  mare  ?  " 
he  demanded. 

Dan's  anger  collapsed.  "I 
ain't  done  nought,"  he  ex- 
claimed, helplessly. 

"Then  it  be  high  time  that 
you  bestirred  yourzulf." 

"Why  should  I  play  the 
blackguard  to  please  you?" 

"  Na,  na ;  not  to  plaze  me. 
I  don't  ax  'ee  to  do  ut  to  plaze 
me — none  sich  thing — 'tis  to 
save  yerzulf." 

Dan  stared  with  dull  wonder 
at  the  old  man's  face,  yellow 
and  leathery:  it  seemed  too 
desiccated  to  express  emotion. 

"  You  be  mortal  much  a  devil, 
Silas  Trustgore,"  he  said. 

The  ostler  made  no  immedi- 
ate reply. 

"'Tworn't  me  but  the  Al- 
mighty that  put  evil  into  the 
world,"  he  answered,  after  a 
pause.  "  Na  doubt  His  puppus 
wor  a  good  wan,  and  it  don't 
become  sich  ez  us  to  question  it. 
All  I  does  is  to  tarn  the  evil  to 
my  own  ends  ;  but — mark  'ee — 
I  kapes  mezulf  unspotted." 

"  Good  gore,  you  unspotted  !" 

Silas  drew  nearer  and  laid  a 


shrivelled  hand  on  the  young 
fellow's  shoulder.  "Wor  it  I 
or  the  Almighty  that  made 
ee'  white  -  livered  ?  "  he  asked. 
"Answer  me  that?" 

Dan  tried,  without  effect,  to 
release  himself  from  the  ostler's 
grasp.  "  Hell  'ull  have  'ee  any 
way,"  he  answered,  evasively. 

"  Na,"  Silas  replied,  "  I  shall 
draw  back  in  time;  but  there 
iddn't  no  call  to  draw  back.  I 
walks  circumspect  and  wi'in 
the  law.  'Tiddn't  like  thic 
wi'  'ee,  mind — you  wor  marked 
out  for  destruction  from  the 
day  that  your  mother  conceived 
'ee." 

Dan  whitened.  "Why  me 
more  than  you  ?  "  he  gasped. 

The  ostler  released  his  grip 
from  the  young  fellow's  shoulder. 
"There  be  they,"  he  answered, 
bringing  the  first  two  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  down  on  to  the 
palm  of  his  left,  "  that  have  a 
say  in  their  own  lives,  and  there 
be  they  that  have  none.  I  be- 
longs to  tha  fust ;  you  ta  tha 
last.  But  'tworn't  to  argify  over 
sich  things  as  thic  that  I  corned 
here,"  he  continued,  "  but  to  say 
that  I  wud  give  'ee  wan  more 
week  afore  I  up  and  shows 
Phoabe  Hazeldene's  letter  tu 
Farmer  Pigott." 

"  He  wud  tarn  me  out  if  you 
did!  You  wouldn't  be  after 
ruining  me  surely  ?  " 

"Na,"  said  Silas,  moving 
away,  "  I  gives  'ee  a  week.  A 
smart  lad  the  like  o'  you  could 
cheapen  a  'oss  a  good  fifteen  pun 
in  a  week." 

Going  out,  he  closed  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  XII. — UNDER  THE  TALL  ELM. 


Dan  sat  and  listened  to  Silas 
Trustgore's  retreating  steps  ;  he 
heard  him  cross  the  yard  below, 
unhitch  his  cob,  and  ride  slowly 
away.  Then,  rising,  Dan  left 
his  room,  and  going  to  the 
stable  entered  the  mare's  loose- 
box.  He  slipped  off  his  jacket 
and  waistcoat,  rolled  up  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and,  dandy-brush 
in  hand,  began  rubbing  the 
chestnut  down.  He  worked  me- 
chanically, the  pain  in  his  mind 
seeming  to  ebb  and  flow  with 
the  movement,  while  the  mare, 
keenly  appreciative,  switched 
her  tail  across  her  hams  as  if 
in  search  of  some  recusant  fly. 
Suddenly,  dropping  the  dandy- 
brush,  and  pressing  his  face 
against  the  chestnut's  wither, 
the  young  fellow  burst  into 
tears.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  Farmer  Pigott  entered  the 
stable,  and,  unperceived  by  Dan, 
stood  watching  the  scene.  It 
stirred  him  to  quick  pity  and 
made  him  regret  a  past  harsh- 
ness that  he  still  felt  had  been 
justifiable. 

"What's  up  wi'  'ee,  lad? "he 
asked. 

Dan  started,  and  hardly  know- 
ing what  he  said,  answered :  "  I 
cannot  bring  mezulf  to  speak 
bad  o'  the  mare — and  yet  I 
know  I  must  in  the  end.  I 
sorter  know  I  must  in  the  end." 

"Why,  what  ails  her?"  ex- 
claimed the  farmer,  casting  a  ra- 
pid scrutinising  glance  over  the 
chestnut.  "Her  zims  fit  enough." 

Dan  surveyed  the  mare 
drearily.  "  No  decent  man 
could  pick  a  hole  in  her." 


"  Has  her  gi'ed  herzulf  a  bit 
*o'  a  strain  and  you  be  a-f eared 
to  tell  o'  it  ?  You  ain't  got  no 
cause  to  fear  speaking  out.  I'd 
trust  'ee  wi'  an  animal  any- 
where." 

"Naw,  'tiddn't  that,"  the 
young  fellow  answered,  turning 
away. 

"  Wull,  what  be  it,  then  ?  Do 
'ee  reckon  her  iddn't  sound  ?  " 

Dan  was  silent :  stooping,  he 
picked  up  his  jacket,  and  as  he 
raised  his  head  the  mare  turned 
her  beautiful  luminous  eyes  full 
on  him.  For  a  moment  the 
man  and  animal  seemed  to  plead 
with  one  another,  and  then  Dan 
succumbed.  "  I  can't  go  back 
on  her,"  he  burst  out,  —  "her 
that  has  acted  faithful  from 
the  first,"  and  pushing  open  the 
door  of  the  loose-box,  he  left  the 
stable. 

"  Well,  dang  me  if  'tiddn't  a 
queer  start  anyway,"  exclaimed 
the  farmer.  "  What  iver  can 
be  up  wi'  the  mare  ?  "  he  added, 
running  his  hand  along  her 
back  and  down  her  legs.  He 
lifted  up  her  feet,  feeling  the 
temperature  of  the  hoof  inside. 
"  Cool  as  a  dawg's  muzzle,"  he 
muttered ;  "  her  ain't  set  up  the 
founder  anyway." 

Slipping  a  halter  over  the  ani- 
mal's head,  he  led  her  outside. 
He  called  to  Abel  Finch,  who 
was  standing  near,  and  ordered 
him  to  trot  the  mare  up  and 
down.  A  careless  fate  play- 
ing with  the  mare's  reputation 
allowed  her  to  stumble  badly. 

"Her  'ull  gie  herzulf  the 
Devonshire  coat  o'  arms l  wan 


1  A  pair  of  broken  knees. 
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o'  these  days  if  her  goes  on 
like  thic,"  exclaimed  the  cow- 
hind. 

Farmer  Pigott's  face  dark- 
ened. "Take  her  back  to  her 
box,"  he  answered  curtly.  "  That 
be  what  the  lad  wor  worrying 
over,  no  doubt,"  he  added  to 
himself.  "  Dan  wor  terrible 
took  up  wi'  the  mare  from  the 
fust.  Wull,  the  sooner  I  parts 
wi'  her  the  better;"  and  still 
thinking  of  the  subject,  he 
entered  the  house. 

When  Dan  left  the  stable  he 
had  gone  straight  to  the  moor : 
the  wide  stretch  of  sky  above, 
the  wide  stretch  of  heather  be- 
neath, and  the  wholesome  wind, 
had  soothed  him  many  a  time. 
To-day,  however,  they  had  lost 
their  power  of  healing.  About 
four  miles  from  the  farm  the 
moor  dipped  sudden  and  deeply, 
forming  a  valley  the  sides  of  which 
were  lined  with  trees.  Dan  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  a  stream 
which  rubbed  its  way  over  the 
pebbles  and  tree -roots,  clear, 
limpid,  and  golden  as  honey. 
The  walk  had  been  a  favourite 
one  with  Phoebe  and  himself : 
in  the  days  of  childhood  they 
had  trotted  along  it  hand  in 
hand,  and  there  as  lad  and 
maid  they  had  learned  of  the 
strange  new  love  that  had 
sprung  up  fresh  and  tender 
between  them.  The  stream 
took  an  abrupt  bend,  elbow- 
wise,  round  a  tall  elm.  At  the 
foot  of  the  tree  he  saw  Phcebe. 
His  steps  were  inaudible  on  the 
mossy  grass,  and  she  did  not 
perceive  his  approach  ;  her  head 
was  bent,  the  body  drooped  for- 
ward as  some  tired  flower,  and 
his  own  heart  did  not  seem  more 
forlorn  than  her  face  and  figure. 
There  came  to  him  a  sudden, 


living  need  of  her ;  in  silence  he 
drew  nearer,  in  silence  their  eyes 
met,  and  in  silence  love  healed 
them  of  many  things.  Kneel- 
ing beside  her,  Dan  raised  her 
hands  and  placed  them  on  his 
eyes. 

"  I've  been  hungering  for  'ee, 
dear  heart,"  he  said.  She 
drew  his  face  down  till  it 
rested  on  her  breast.  A  sob 
rose  in  her  throat,  but  she  an- 
swered nothing.  Her  heart 
had  hungered  for  him  also. 

"Phoebe  !  Phcebe  ! "  he  burst 
out,  "do  'ee  reckon  that  some 
folk  be  damned  right  away 
from  the  fust?  that  they  ain't 
got  no  chance  the  same  as  the 
rest  ?  be  'em  ever  so  wishful  to 
go  straight,  they  'ull  always 
end  by  going  crooked  ?  " 

In  a  flash  she  divined  his 
trouble.  "  No,  no,"  she  an- 
swered, pressing  him  closer  to 
her ;  "  there  be  thic  that  be 
alles  stronger  than  natur,  and 
that  be  Love." 

He  raised  a  despairing  face 
to  hers.  "  I  love  'ee,  Phoebe ;  I 
love  'ee,  Phoebe,  but  I  ain't 
never  won  droo  yit." 

"  Us  have  got  our  whole  lives 
to  conquer  in,"  she  answered — 
"years  and  years  and  years." 
Strength  seemed  to  radiate 
from  her  as  she  spoke.  But 
he  was  in  the  grip  of  despair. 
"I  shall  never  win  droo,"  he 
said.  "  You'll  see,  I  shall  never 
win  droo." 

She  made  no  reply,  but 
leaned  her  face  against  his, 
and  her  tears  fell  healingly 
upon  his  desolation.  After  a 
while  words  came  to  him  ;  he 
told  her  the  story  of  his  shame, 
concealing  nothing  :  and  when 
she  heard  all,  and  realised  yet 
again  how  deep  had  been  the 
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injury  she  had  done  him,  there 
rose  up  in  her  a  hatred  of  that 
which  is  crooked  and  eviL 

"  Oh,  Dan  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"us  have  had  enough  o'  sich 
things ;  let  us  deal  fair  wi' 
folk." 

He  broke  into  a  bitter  laugh. 
"  That  be  just  like  'ee  to  reckon 
things  can  be  altered  all  o'  a 
minute,"  he  said.  "  Do  'ee  want 
me  to  be  ruined  ?  " 

But  she  saw  only  his  moral 
overthrow.  "Dan,  Dan,"  she 
pleaded,  "don't  let  me  be  the 
cause  o'  yer  ruin.  I  acted 
wrongful ;  be  a  fine  lad  in 
spite  o'  it." 

"Ay,"  he  said,  "a  fine  lad! 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  " 

"Up  and  speak  the  truth." 

"  Up  and  speak  the  truth  ?  " 

"Ess." 

"And  lose  the  farm?" 

Her  eyes  followed  the  course 
of  the  stream,  but  they  were 
filled  with  a  vision  of  a  glorified 
Dan.  Her  face  glowed,  a  pas- 
sion of  well-doing  was  upon 
her. 

"The  truth  be  more  vally 
than  any  varm,"  she  exclaimed. 
He  stared  at  her  in  dum- 
foundered  bewilderment.  That 
truth,  as  Truth,  had  an  ab- 
stract value  was  beyond  his 
grasp. 

"You  must  be  mazed,"  he 
said. 

She  looked  at  him  pityingly, 
but  she  did  not  understand  how 
hard  was  the  task  she  wished 
to  impose  on  him. 

"I  bain't  mazed,  Dan,"  she 
answered.  "  I  see  there  iddn't 
no  other  way  out  for  'ee ;  'tiddn't 
no — but  that." 

"  You  wud  ha'  me  tell  uncle 
and  be  tarned  away  for  my 


pains.  You  wud  ha'  me  lose 
the  farm.  Happen  you  don't 
know,"  he  continued  with  rising 
indignation,  "  all  that  the  farm 
means  to  me  ?  Why,  I've  loved 
it  iver  since  I  was  a  little  snip 
o'  a  chile,  and  I  couldn't  bear 
to  be  tarned  away  from  it  for 
good  and  all ;  it  wud  be  jest 
more  than  I  could  bear." 

For  a  moment  she  saw  the 
dreariness  of  the  prospect  with 
his  eyes.  "Oh,  lad,  lad,"  she 
said,  "  if  on'y  I  had  niver  stole 
thic  money !  I  killed  mother, 
and  I've  ruined  thee." 

"Ay,"  he  answered,  "it  wud 
ha'  been  better  if  you  had  let 
me  die  over  to  furren  parts ; 
most  like,  too,  I  shouldn't  ha' 
died.  What  iver  made  'ee  go 
for  to  do  ut  ?  " 

"  It  came  to  me  that  you  wud 
die,  and  us  shud  niver  see  each 
other  no  more,"  she  answered. 

The  consequences  of  her  past 
act  pressed  too  hardly  upon  him 
at  that  moment  to  allow  of  him 
being  touched.  "  You  niver 
said  the  money  was  stole.  You 
niver  gave  me  no  chance,"  he 
said. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  I  niver 
gave  'ee  no  chance." 

"And  you  must  ha'  knowed 
that  you  wor  acting  wrongful." 

"Yes,  I  knawed  it,"  she  ad- 
mitted, "  on'y  nought  zeemed  to 
matter  if  on'y  you  didn't  die." 
She  was  silent  a  moment.  "  And 
I  feels  jest  like  thic  now,  Dan," 
she  continued.  "  I  wants  'ee  to 
Set  truthful,  and  nought,  nofr 
even  the  varm,  zims  to  matter 
alongside  o'  ut." 

"Oh,  you  be  a  regular  wo- 
man!" he  burst  out  bitterly. 
"  Fust  you  tarns  thief,  and  now 
you  wants  me  to  tarn  saint; 
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but  there — I  jest  ain't  going  to 
tarn  saint  to  plaze  'ee." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  his 
anger  began  to  cool. 

"  Oh,  Phoebe,"  he  said,  "  what 
makes  'ee  so  terrible  unseeing  ?  " 

The  penitent  tears  trickled 
down  her  face,  but  she  found 
no  words  to  reply  to  his  indict- 
ment. He  drew  nearer  and 
took  her  hands  in  his.  "  I  know 
I've  acted  bad  mezulf,"  he  said, 
"but  you  ain't  helpt  to  mend 
matters  by  your  advice,  have 
'ee,  dear  heart  ?  "  he  continued, 


almost  playfully.  "  Can't  'ee 
find  no  other  way  out  o'  ut  ?  " 

She  hid  her  face  against  his 
coat.  "  Lad,  what  can  I  zay  to 
'ee  ?  "  she  exclaimed  in  a  broken 
voice,  "'cept  that  wan  way  be 
right  and  wan  be  wrong." 

Then  he  left  her,  and  went 
on  his  way  angry  and  discon- 
solate. 

"Lad,  lad,"  she  cried,  run- 
ning after  him  with  extended 
hands. 

But  he  would  not  heed,  even 
though  he  heard  her. 


CHAPTER  XIII. — SILAS  TRUSTGORE'S  GIFT. 


The  firelight  streamed  across 
the  threshold  of  Mary  Anne 
Wort's  cottage,  and  flickered 
against  the  diamond-paned  win- 
dows. The  table  in  the  kitchen 
was  laid  for  supper,  and  on  the 
hob  the  kettle,  approaching 
boiling-point,  spurted  fitfully. 
Miss  Wort  lit  the  lamp,  and  as 
she  did  so  a  knock  sounded  at 
the  door  and  Silas  entered.  He 
was  carrying  a  parcel  of  some- 
what curious  shape,  which  he 
placed,  together  with  his  cap, 
on  a  side-table. 

"  I  thought  I  would  jest  drap 
in,  it  baing  Saturday  night,"  he 
said. 

"  I  put  an  extry  plate  for  'ee," 
she  answered,  without  turning 
round. 

He  went  to  the  window  and 
picked  the  dead  leaves  off  some 
geraniums  that  grew  there. 
"The  plants  be  a  bit  dry,"  he 
remarked.  "Shall  I  fetch  a 
drap  o'  water  for  'em  from  the 
butt  ?  " 

"  Ay,  do,"  she  said  ;  "  and  I'll 
dish  up  the  while." 


They  ate  the  meal  in  silence, 
but  afterwards,  when  the  supper 
things  had  been  cleared  away, 
Mary  Anne  Wort  drew  her  chair 
up  in  front  of  the  fire  and  in- 
vited Silas  to  do  the  same.  Be- 
fore complying,  however,  he 
fetched  the  odd -shaped  parcel 
from  the  side-table. 

"  I've  brought  'ee  sommat," 
he  said.  "The  nights  wull  be 
gitting  longer  soon,  and  I 
thought  maybe  'twud  be  com- 
pany like." 

An  expression  of  pleased 
interest  crossed  Mary  Anne 
Wort's  face.  "Wait  a  bit 
till  I  find  my  glasses,"  she 
answered. 

"  Time  enough,  time  enough," 
replied  the  ostler,  slowly  unty- 
ing the  parcel.  "  There  now  ! " 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  removed  the 
last  wrapper ;  "  what  do  'ee 
think  o'  that?" 

"  Law  bless  us  !  "  cried  Mary 
Anne,  in  a  voice  of  mingled 
astonishment  and  delight — "if 
'tiddn't  my  old  Tom  !  —  and 
looking  the  very  moral  o' 
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hiszulf  too.  What  iver  do  it 
mean  ?  " 

Silas  smiled,  his  lips,  hard 
as  drawn  wire,  lengthening 
leanly.  "I  dug  'un  up  and 
stuffed  'un,"  he  answered. 
"  Happen  you  minds  he  died 
about  the  time  I  fust  corned 
courting.  I  said  to  mezulf,  '  If 
Mary  Anne  Wort  promises  me 
her  hand,  I'll  stuff  thic  cat  and 
gie  it  hur  for  a  wedding  pres- 
ent ! '  I  brought  it  'ee  a  bit 
sooner  cuz  you  seems  lonezome 
here  all  by  yurzulf." 

"Ay,  I  be  lonesome,"  she 
admitted.  "  Law,"  she  con- 
tinued, leaning  forward  and 
stroking  her  dead  favourite — 
"  how  prosperous  he  do  look,  to 
be  sure,  sitting  there  on  that 
bit  o'  red  cloth." 

Silas's  face  softened  with 
satisfaction.  "  I  put  a  squeak 
in  un.  You  'ave  on'y  got  to 
pinch  his  tail,  and  he'll  cry  the 
same  as  any  living  thing :  it 
warks  zo,"  he  explained,  pinch- 
ing the  cat  between  his  finger 
and  thumb. 

"Well  I  niver,  only  hark  to 
that ! "  cried  Mary  Anne  Wort, 
as  her  stuffed  favourite  pro- 
duced a  spirited  "  miaow." 
" '  Tis  his  very  tone  and  voice." 

"  Ay,"  commented  Silas, 
"the  cat  be  there  but  the 
milk  remains  in  the  jug."  He 
was  silent  a  moment,  and  rais- 
ing his  eyes,  glanced  round  the 
kitchen. 

"'Tis  a  tidy  little  place 
you've  got  here,"  he  remarked, 
in  a  pleased  voice.  "Us  'ull 
settle  down  comfortable  wi' 
wat  us  'ave  laid  by  and  wat 
us  makes  out  o'  vules  and 
sich." 


At  this  moment  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  Dan 
entered.  A  curious  half- 
mocking  smile  flitted  for  a 
moment  across  the  ostler's  face 
as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  young 
fellow. 

"They  told  me  over  at  the 
inn  I  shud  find  you  here,"  Dan 
explained. 

"  Ba  'ee  after  having  a  few 
wuds  wi'  me  then  ?  "  answered 
the  ostler,  rising. 

"  Ess,"  said  Dan ;  and  the 
two  men  left  the  cottage 
together.  They  passed  down 
the  narrow  path  to  the  road 
beyond,  which  was  divided  from 
the  garden  by  a  high  privet 
hedge. 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Mary  Anne 
Wort,  slowly,  "  that  lad  be  wan 
o'  the  vules  no  doubt !  I  should 
dearly  like  to  knaw  what  Silas 
be  after  wi'  he."  She  stood  for 
a  moment  irresolute,  glancing 
first  at  the  open  door  and  then 
at  her  stuffed  favourite. 

"It  do  zim  a  bit  unfriend- 
zome  spying  on  him  after  he 
acted  that  thoughtful,  stuffing 
my  Tom.  Still,"  she  added,  "  a 
lone  woman  must  needs  zee  to 
things  herzulf." 

So  saying  she  stole  softly  to 
the  door  and  peered  out.  There 
was  no  moon ;  everything  lay 
shrouded  in  shadow.  A  low 
murmur  of  voices  echoed  across 
to  her. 

"I'll  ruckee  down  longside 
thic  hedge,"  she  exclaimed, 
slipping  into  the  garden. 
"This  bain't  the  time  to  be 
pernicketting  in  choice  o'  acts." 

Her  dress  caught  on  a  rose- 
bush; she  detached  it  with 
trembling  fingers. 
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Silas  peered  across  the  gate. 

"  Be  that  you,  Mary  Anne  ?  " 
he  called. 

She  stood  still,  making  no 
answer. 

"'Tiddn't  nought  but  some 
bird,"  said  Dan,  impatiently. 
"Look  'ee,"  he  continued,  "you 
reckons  to  make  fifteen  pun 
by  the  mare — why  won't  you 
wait?  I  cud  work  and  pay 
the  money  honest,  if  you  wud 
wait." 

"  Na,  na.  I  wor  niver  wan  o' 
yer  dawdlers,"  Silas  answered. 
"  When  a  man  needs  a  shillun 
to-day,  'tiddn't  much  good  pro- 
mising him  a  pun  next  year." 

"  Gie  me  back  the  letter,  and 
I  will  work  for  'ee  honest," 
Dan  pleaded. 

"And  'tis  honest  wark  I'm 
axing  o'  'ee,"  Silas  answered. 
"Ain't  I  told  'ee  all  along  it 
cud  be  warked  honest?" 

Dan  stamped  his  foot.  "  That 
be  nought  but  wan  o'  yer  lies," 
he  said,  angrily.  "Why  shud 
you  want  to  ruin  me?  I  ain't 
niver  done  you  no  harm." 

"  Ruin  'ee  ?  I  don't  want  to 
ruin  'ee,"  Silas  answered.  "  I 
uses  'ee  for  my  own  puppusses, 
that's  wat  I  does  ;  and  if  you 
vails  to  pieces  in  my  hands 
that  be  your  Maker's  fault, 
not  mine.  Na,  na ;  there  iddn't 
no  wan  outside  a  man's  zulf 
that  can  bring  him  to  ruin,  lest 
'tis  his  Maker." 

,  "I  can't  argy  wi'  'ee,"  said 
Dan,  in  a  hopeless  voice.  "  But 
I  jest  ax  'ee,  standing  here  as 
man  to  man,  to  gie  me  this 
wan  chance." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and 
Silas  drew  nearer  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  young  fellow's 


arm.  "  You'll  reckon  most  like 
that  I  be  a  heartless  devil 
when  I  answers  'ee  Nay,"  he 
said ;  "  but  na,  lad,  'tiddn't 
thic :  'tis  cuz  I  see  'twud  but 
be  gieing  'ee  a  longer  rope  to 
hang  yerzulf  by.  You  ain't 
got  the  grit,  you  ain't  got  the 
spunk,  to  pull  up  in  time.  If  I 
stands  azide,  there'll  be  they 
who  won't  stand  azide ;  and 
why  shud  I  lose  my  profit  if 
hell  'ull  'ave  'ee.  any  way  ?  " 

"I  bain't  as  bad  as  all  thic," 
exclaimed  Dan,  hoarsely.  "I 
knaw  I  ain't  as  bad  as  all  thic ; 
there  be  zome  good  in  me.  I 
swear  it ! " 

Silas  looked  down  on  the  lad's 
face,  white  against  the  dusky 
evening  shadows.  "Ay,"  he 
said,  "  there  be  good  in  ee,  and 
you  be  the  rottener  becuz  o'  ut. 
Belave  me,  there  iddn't  no 
worthless  skiddik  in  nater  than 
thic  that  ba  too  rotten  for 
dacent  use,  and  too  good  to  be 
drawed  out  on  the  dung-heap. 
Na,  na ;  upright  livin'  iddn't 
for  sich  as  you,  and  if  'ee  take 
my  advice,  you'll  gie  up  worrit- 
ting  arter  it." 

"  Curse  you  ! "  Dan  burst  out 
in  helpless  impotence,  "curse 
you!" 

"Aye,  cuss  away,  and  much 
good  may  it  do  'ee." 

"Oh,  you  be  a  heartless 
devil ! " 

"  Zims  zo  to  'ee,  naw  doubt," 
said  Silas,  turning  from  him 
and  pushing  back  the  gate. 
"Wull,  good  night,  I  must  ba 
on  the  move." 

There  was  no  answer — Dan 
had  rushed  away  into  the  dark- 
ness. The  old  man  sighed,  and 
began  slowly  to  retrace  his 
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steps.  As  he  neared  the  rose- 
tree  the  tall  form  of  Mary  Anne 
Wort  confronted  him. 

"Ba  that  'ee,  Mary  Anne 
Wort  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  starting 
back. 

"Ay." 

"  You  heard  what  us  zed  ?  " 

"Iverywud.     Come  inzide." 

They  went  inside  and  closed 
the  door;  their  hard  immobile 
faces  had  turned  from  rusty  yel- 
low to  greyish  white,  but  the 
lips,  close-set,  showed  no  sign 
of  tremulousness.  The  woman 
spoke  first ;  her  voice,  though 
dry,  was  firm  and  even. 

"Us  must  part  from  this 
night,"  she  said. 

"Ezyerwull." 

"  I  wud  ha'  made  'ee  a  good 
wife." 

"I  knaws  it." 

She  put  her  puckered  big- 
boned  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"  Silas,"  she  said,  solemnly, 
"s'posin'  this  lad  testifies  agin 
'ee  on  the  day  o'  Jidgement  ?  " 

"I  ain't  got  no  fear  o'  sich 
trash  ez  he." 

"Happen  he's  trash  in  our 
eyes,  but  who  shall  say  if  he 
be  zo  in  the  Almighty's  ?  "  she 


answered.  "Oh,  Silas,"  she 
continued,  and  her  voice  for 
the  first  time  betrayed  emotion, 
"  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  'ee  cast 
away  when  it  corned  to  the 
last ! " 

"I  walks  circumspect,"  he 
answered ;  but  he  spoke  with- 
out his  usual  glibness. 

"  That  may  save  'ee  wi'  man, 
but  I  fear  sore  it  'ull  no  save 
'ee  wi'  God,"  she  replied,  turn- 
ing from  him  with  what  sounded 
like  a  rough  sob.  He  took  up 
his  cap  and  opened  the  door, 
halting  a  moment,  his  hand  on 
the  latch.  "You  be  a  good 
woman,  Mary  Anne  Wort,"  he 
said;  "I  reckon,  ez  things  go 
nowadays,  us  cud  ha'  made 
wan-nother  comfortable."  And 
he  went  out  and  left  her. 

She  listened  to  his  retreating 
steps  in  silence,  and  then  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  stuffed  cat. 
Sinking  down  on  a  chair,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  between  her  red 
fingers  the  sparse  tears  of 
middle-age  trickled  slowly. 

"Oh,  Silas,  Silas,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "what  a  varrigated 
thing  human  nater  be  ! " 


(To  be  continued.} 
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MODERN     GERMAN     DRAMA. 


A  NATION  in  search  of  a  na- 
tional poet  is  not  a  very  edifying 
spectacle.  It  was  seen  in  Ger- 
many a  generation  ago,  after 
the  Declaration  of  the  Empire, 
when  every  condition  of  creative 
genius  was  favourable,  and  the 
country  was  waiting  on  the  re- 
sult. Like  Athens  of  old,  Berlin 
was  to  become  a  metropolis  of 
letters  and  art.  From  Bavarian 
wood  and  Saxon  hill,  from  Rhen- 
ish gardens  and  Elbian  fields, 
from  cathedral  cloister  and  aca- 
demic grove,  the  procession 
should  troop  to  the  new  Olym- 
pian plains,  where  the  Prussian 
barracks,  built  among  pines  and 
heather,  was  to  be  transformed 
into  the  capital  of  Imperial 
Germany.  The  transformation 
of  Berlin  is  still  in  active  course. 
West  and  south  of  her  Ladies' 
Mile  of  lime-trees,  street  after 
street  has  been  paved  in  asphalt 
and  raised  in  brick,  till  the 
Residenz-stadt  has  grown  into 
the  Reichshauptstadt,  and  claims 
to  rank  with  London,  Paris, 
and  St  Petersburg  as  a  Welt- 
stadt  among  the  cities  of  the 
world.  In  other  respects,  too, 
in  diplomacy,  in  commerce,  and 
in  self-dependence,  Germany  has 
developed  on  Imperial  lines  since 
the  first  cheer  was  accorded  to 
the  new  "  Emperor  "  in  the  Hall 
of  Mirrors  at  Versailles.  But 
the  voice  of  the  German  renas- 
cence has  been  slow  in  making 
itself  heard.  Even  to-day,  when 
Bismarck  is  dead,  and  a  genera- 
tion has  grown  to  maturity 
under  manhood  suffrage  and 
political  peace,  we  listen  in  vain 


for  the  single,  compelling  word 
which  shall  interpret  the  hopes 
of  the  nation.  We  go  from 
theatre  to  theatre  to  search  for 
the  national  drama,  and  though 
we  find  several  talented  play- 
wrights and  many  notable 
plays,  we  miss  in  the  "Eliza- 
bethan "  Germany  of  to-day  its 
monument  to  the  Imperial  idea. 
The  failure  is  the  more  strik- 
ing because,  after  1871,  so  strong 
a  determination  existed  to  create 
this  national  art.  The  man  on 
whom  the  eyes  of  young  Ger- 
many were  turned  in  the  early 
years  after  the  war,  the  seer  of 
visions  and  prophet  of  Imperial 
speech,  was  a  Prussian  officer 
named  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch, 
who  had  fought  through  the 
campaign  against  the  French, 
and  was  animated  by  a  romantic 
attachment  to  the  ruling  house 
of  the  Hohenzollerns.  In  those 
quickening  years  of  intellectual 
revival,  the  era  of  Bayreuth 
and  the  Meiningen  company, 
Wildenbruch  was  credited  by 
the  academic  youth  of  Berlin 
with  almost  apostolic  qualities. 
We  picture  him  moving  among 
his  admirers  with  something  of 
the  magician's  gait,  and  the 
fancy  is  assisted  by  the  record 
of  an  episode  of  1878,  written 
by  one  of  those  early  idealists 
who  has  preserved  his  good  hope 
till  the  century's  end. 

"  It  was  shortly  after  the  dastardly 
attempt  on  the  life  of  our  old  Kaiser," 
writes  Professer  Litzmann  of  his  stu- 
dent days.  "We  felt  like  accom- 
plices, for  the  assassin  was  a  German 
like  ourselves.  ...  So  we  were  sit- 
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ting,  on  a  sultry  evening  in  June,  a 
circle  of  mirthless  young  men.  No 
song,  no  jest.  No  one  dared  to  touch 
the  subject  which  was  so  close  to 
every  one's  heart.  The  wound  was 
too  fresh.  Then,  at  a  late  hour,  a 
guest  came  to  join  our  ranks  :  though 
much  older  than  most  of  us,  he  was 
always  a  welcome  visitor.  It  was 
Assessor  von  Wildenbruch.  I  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  him  at  that 
time,  and  what  other  enthusiasts  had 
told  me  of  his  exceptional  dramatic 
talent  had  made  no  lasting  impres- 
sion. We  greeted  him  cordially,  for 
his  higher  experience  and  intellect 
brought  life  and  movement  to  our 
gatherings.  But  to-day  the  spirit 
seemed  reluctant.  The  entertain- 
ment stuck  again  and  again.  Chary 
of  words,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  distance,  Wildenbruch  took  his 
wonted  seat.  Suddenly  he  rose : 
'Friends,'  he  said,  'we  know  what 
each  of  us  has  at  heart,  myself  among 
the  rest.  I  should  like  to  recite  a 
few  verses  which  I  have  just  com- 
posed. Perhaps  I  have  succeeded  in 
expressing  our  common  feeling.  It 
is  not  a  political  poem.' " 

The  stanzas,  which  have  been 
piously  treasured,  need  not  be 
repeated  here,  but  the  chroni- 
cler records  the  universal  senti- 
ment of  that  audience,  "Here 
is  the  poet  who  speaks  to  us 
and  moves  our  hearts  as  no 
other  can " ;  and  in  any  at- 
tempt to  review  the  achieve- 
ments of  Wildenbruch  since 
that  June  day  in  1878,  it  is  due 
to  criticism  to  remember  what 
hopes  were  formed  of  him  in 
the  new  city  of  empire. 

The  cause  was  adequate,  but 
Tyrtaeus  fell  below  his  ambi- 
tions. With  the  same  deliber- 
ate design  of  becoming  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  contempor- 
aries which  had  led  the  lyric 
poet  to  recite  his  verses  in  that 
circle  of  dolorous  youth,  Wil- 
denbruch presently  appealed  to 
a  larger  audience  by  a  series  of 


historical  plays.  "It  is  not  a 
work  for  literature,  but  for  the 
living  people,"  he  declared  in 
1888 — another  date  connected 
with  the  old  Kaiser — when  he 
published  the  four-act  play  of 
the  "Quitzows,"  the  first  of  his 
Hohenzollern  pieces ;  and  his 
intention  was  clear,  to  make 
the  heroes  of  the  ruling  house 
the  rallying-points  of  German 
patriotic  aspiration.  Like  the 
"  histories "  of  Shakespeare, 
Wildenbruch's  dramas  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Prussia  were  to 
become  a  national  possession, 
the  dramatica  poesis,  historia 
spectabilis  of  the  Baconian 
equation,  from  which  literature 
should  draw  as  a  fount  of 
patriotism,  and  life  as  a  source 
of  learning.  But,  unfortun- 
ately for  Wildenbruch's  cour- 
ageous conception,  the  springs 
of  the  Vaterland,  or  at  least  of 
the  love  for  it,  are  not  set  back 
in  the  middle  ages.  To  the 
pictorial  sense  of  the  reigning 
monarch  there  is  a  kind  of  his- 
torical progression  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  sons  of  his  House  from 
Counts  of  Brandenburg  to  Elec- 
tors of  Prussia,  from  Electors 
to  Kings,  and  from  Kings  to 
Emperors.  But  the  Bavarian, 
the  Saxon,  the  Hanoverian, 
the  Pole — what's  Brandenburg 
to  him  or  he  to  Brandenburg 
that  he  should  thrill  for  Bran- 
denburg ?  Wildenbruch's ' '  hist- 
ories," and  the  statues  of  the 
Anhaltine  Margraves  which 
William  II.  has  erected  in  the 
Thiergarten  of  Berlin  to  the 
naive  surprise  of  the  nursery- 
maids, are  alike  foreign  to 
Germany.  They  touch  no  an- 
swering patriotic  chord.  They 
do  not  even  make  for  German 
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ideals  in  the  capital  itself,  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  Mark. 
Berlin,  as  it  reminds  us  again 
and  again,  is  a  city  of  the 
empire  and  the  world.  Its 
heart  may  be  moved  through 
its  ambitions.  Its  sense  of  an 
Imperial  mission  may  be  guided 
into  fertilising  channels,  but 
the  traditions  of  Berlin,  like 
the  origin  of  a  nouveau  riche, 
are  gladly  left  unexplored. 

Who,  for  instance,  in  the  dun 
and  business-like  crowd  which 
hastens  "under  the  limes,"  cares 
for  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
through  which  the  "  Quitzows  " 
marches  to  its  goal  ?  Its  scene 
is  laid  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  the  Mark 
of  Brandenburg  was  held  in 
fee  by  the  Roman  Emperor, 
Sigismund.  Sigismund  nomin- 
ated Frederic  of  Hohenzollern, 
Count  of  Nuremberg,  to  the 
vacant  throne  of  the  Mark,  and 
the  interest  turns  on  the  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  interloper 
by  the  bandit  barons  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  had  used  the  in- 
terregnum to  oppress  their  serfs, 
and  of  whom  Dietrich  von  Quit- 
zow  was  the  most  prominent. 
This  valiant  chieftain  intrenches 
himself  in  his  stronghold  at 
Friesack,  and  announces  his  re- 
solve to  oppose  the  new  order 
of  things,  "  though  it  rain  Mar- 
graves from  heaven  for  a  whole 
year  through."  But  Conrad,  his 
brother,  is  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  he  presses  his  disagreement 
to  the  point  of  killing  Dietrich. 
He  is  killed  in  his  turn  by  the 
faithful  family  retainer  at  the 
moment  when  Frederic  of  Ho- 
henzollern succeeds  in  storming 
Friesack  Castle.  Let  me  quote 
at  this  point  the  concluding 
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words  of  the  play.  Conrad 
Quitzow  is  lying  on  the  ground 
in  mortal  agony,  supported  by 
Schwalbe,  the  old  servant,  who 
had  stabbed  him  the  moment 
before  :  — 

^  "CoNBAD  (lays  his  hand  on  SCHWALBE'S 
head).  Be  calm,  old  friend,  thou 
hast  done  righteously. 


A  third  peal  of  cannon  is  heard 
behind  the  scenes.  The  screen 
at  the  back  of  the  hall  falls 
in.  The  glare  of  fire  shines  in. 
Shouts  of  fighting  without. 
CONRAD.  I  hear  —  I  hear  —  the  voice 

of  Brandenburg  ! 

It   sounds   afar  —  it   swells  —  it   grows 
anear  — 

[Sounds  of  fighting  approach 

right  and  left. 

A  name  is  borne  onward  and  forward  — 
It  moves  with  the  motion  of  brass  — 
The  times  keep  pace  with  his  approach- 

ing feet  — 

A  thousand  tongues  call  him  — 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  in  his  — 

[Shouting  quite  close. 
Nearer  and  nearer  — 
Mighty  and  mightier  — 

[FREDERIC,    surrounded    by 

knights,  enters  middle. 
CONBAD.   Hohenzollern  ! 

[FBEDEBIC  hastens  to  him  and 

catches  him  in  his  arms. 
CONBAD.  Hohenzollern  ! 

[Sinks  and  dies.     CURTAIN." 

The  end  betrays  it.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  actual  discredit  in 
ringing  the  curtain  down  on 
the  acclamation  of  the  earliest 
Hohenzollern,  when  his  latest 
descendant  is  sitting  in  the 
Royal  box.  If  Wildenbruch 
has  a  fancy  for  this  kind  of 
composition,  and  the  patrons  of 
the  Court  stage  encourage  it, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
But  this  artificial  effect  of  the 
monarchical  idea  leaves  the  audi- 
ence cold.  The  magical  quality 
of  the  words  Brandenburg  and 
Hohenzollern  —  you  whisper 
Brandenburg,  and  the  trumpets 
D 
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blare ;  you  breathe  Hohenzol- 
lern,  and  the  stage  falls  on  its 
knees  —  is  not  the  quality  to 
which  those  poets  will  appeal  to 
whom  will  be  confided  the  litera- 
ture of  a  nation's  awakening. 
However  strong  Germany's  at- 
tachment to  the  present  dynasty 
may  be,  Germany's  greatness  is 
not  bound  up  with  the  mere 
name  and  presence  of  its  ruler. 
"  The  tumult  and  the  shouting 
dies,"  as  Rudyard  Kipling  re- 
minded us,  "the  captains  and 
the  kings  depart,"  and  the 
failure  of  the  plays  which 
Wildenbruch  wrote  "  for  the 
living  people"  lies  in  their 
neglect  of  what  survives  and 
endures.  History  is  a  human 
spectacle,  but  Wildenbruch  and 
his  compeers  only  render  its 
symbols. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  ob- 
sequious sycophancy  of  the  play- 
wright's "  Willehalm,"  which 
was  produced  at  the  Royal 
Theatre  in  Berlin  on  March 
22,  1897,  the  centenary  of  the 
old  Emperor's  birth.  The  egre- 
gious allegory,  by  which  William 
I.  was  represented  on  the  stage 
as  a  kind  of  mythical  King 
Arthur,  would  very  consider- 
ably have  perplexed  the  human 
old  hero  of  Sedan.  Among 
other  virtues  ascribed  to  him, 
he  was  made  out  to  be  the  only 
Prince  in  Germany  who  resisted 
the  blandishments  of  Lutetia,  a 
dancing-girl,  the  theatrical  dis- 
guise of  Paris ;  and  this  precious 
travesty  of  historical  truth, 
designed  for  the  gratification  of 
the  reigning  Emperor,  was 
enacted  under  the  eyes  of  the 
veteran  King  of  Saxony,  who 
led  the  Twelfth  Army  Corps 
across  the  Rhine  when  William 


II.  was  in  the  schoolroom. 
The  patriotic  inspiration  of  the 
Court  poets  could  hardly  be 
worse  degraded,  and  the  reader 
of  works  like  Wildenbruch's 
"Willehalm,"  and  others  not 
much  better  by  Josef  Lauff, 
will  understand  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  Byzantinism  when 
applied  to  modern  German  art. 
These  plays,  despite  their 
Prussian  descent  and  the  open 
encouragement  of  the  Emperor, 
are  the  true  exotics  on  the  Ger- 
man stage.  But  even  when 
Wildenbruch  allows  his  imag- 
ination freer  play,  his  faculty 
for  hero-worship  is  liable  to 
lead  him  astray.  There  is  a 
little  -  known  drama  of  his, 
which  was  produced  at  Han- 
over in  May  1884,  and  which 
should  interest  English  readers 
on  account  of  its  subject. 
"Christoph  Marlow,"  as  it  is 
called,  attempts  with  credit- 
able ambition  to  dramatise  the 
rise  of  Shakespeare's  star  and 
the  eclipse  of  the  elder  play- 
wrights. Its  failure  in  Ger- 
many is  ascribed  to  various 
causes,  of  which  the  chief  is 
the  characterisation  of  Thomas 
Nash.  But  whether  or  not 
Wildenbruch  intended  to  ridi- 
cule his  own  critics  through 
that  part,  the  drama,  which 
has  many  fine  passages,  is 
spoiled  by  a  certain  "  senti- 
mentalism  "  and  artifice,  as  well 
as  by  its  flagrant  defiance  of 
the  facts  of  history.  At  the 
opening  of  the  play,  Christopher 
Marlowe,  the  protege  of  Sir 
Thomas  Walsingham,  has  left 
his  patron's  house,  and  is  re- 
puted to  have  been  drowned  at 
sea.  In  his  absence,  Leonora, 
Sir  Thomas's  daughter,  has 
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fallen  in  love  with  her  concep- 
tion of  the  author  of  "  Tamer- 
lane "  and  "  Faustus,"  despite 
her  betrothal  to  Francis  Archer, 
who  is  promoted  for  the  nonce 
to  the  squirearchy.  The  First 
Act  is  played  at  Walsingham's 
seat  in  Cambridgeshire.  Mar- 
lowe returns  unannounced,  and, 
finding  Archer  established  as 
Leonora's  accepted  suitor,  he 
tries  to  avoid  recognition.  He 
assumes  the  character  of  Mar- 
lowe's shipmate,  bearing  a  mes- 
sage from  the  dead.  But  his 
vivid  imagery  and  the  light  in 
Leonora's  eyes  betray  him.  I 
venture  to  render  the  conclud- 
ing lines  of  this  scene : — 

"  MARLOWE.    What  happen 'd,  hear  : 
The   dark   lap  of  the  deep  went  over 

him, 
He  sank,  and  sank — and,  high  above 

his  head, 

Like  distant  tolling  of  a  vesper-chime, 
The  storm  of  waves  and  mortal  misery 

peal'd. 
And,   lo !    a   stilly   strangeness   round 

about, 

A  stilly  strangeness  in  his  bosom  grew. 
When,  sudden,  see  !  out  of  the  deep  of 

night 
A  sweet  light  stream'd,  and  fragrance 

rapturous, 

And  meadows,  gleaming  like  the  em- 
erald, 
Lay  at  his  feet,  with  shadowing  trees 

around — 

FRANCIS.   What  tale  is  this  ? 
LEONORA.  Why  hind'rest 

thou  the  poet  ? 
Tell  on,  tell  on. 

MARLOWE.       And  on  this  meadow- 
land, 
In   semblance   and  in  stature  like   to 

gods, 
Old  Homer  walk'd,  and  the  great  poets 

all 
Who  ever  charm'd  the  drunken  ear  of 

man. 
And  when  Christopher  Marlowe  came 

to  them, 
There  was  a  stirring  through  the  Elys- 

ian  Fields, 


And   they   turn'd   all   of    them    their 
sacred  heads, 

And  stretched  every  one  his  arms  to 

me, 

LEONORA.  Yourself,  you  are  the  man 
of  whom  you  speak, 

Yourself  are  Christopher  Marlowe  ! 
MARLOWE  (embraces  her).     Yea,  and 
yea  ! 

Yea,  I  am  Christopher  Marlowe,  Eng- 
land's poet." 

The  same  somewhat  superfine 
note  is  maintained  throughout 
the  play.  Act  II.  has  a  balcony 
scene,  which  is,  as  will  later 
appear,  an  unconscious  rehearsal 
of  the  love-passages  of  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet."  Marlowe  persuades 
Leonora  to  elope,  and  his  suc- 
cess is  made  the  more  assured 
by  the  previous  victory  which 
his  poetry  had  won  for  him  in 
his  absence.  The  Act  concludes 
with  the  discovery  of  her  flight 
by  Francis  Archer,  and  the  fatal 
shock  to  Sir  Thomas  Walsing- 
ham.  The  Third  Act  is  by  far 
the  best  in  the  play.  It  takes 
place  in  the  green-room  of  the 
Royal  Theatre  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's palace  in  London.  On  the 
stage  behind,  as  we  learn  from 
the  incursions  and  excursions  of 
the  actors,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
is  making  its  first  appearance. 
The  question  arises,  who  is  the 
fortunate  author  of  the  tragedy? 
It  is  discussed  by  a  numerous 
company,  including  Ben  Jonson, 
Robert  Greene,  Peele,  Lodge, 
Thomas  Nash,  Henslow,  the 
queen's  stage  -  manager,  and 
Trillop,  the  fool.  General  opinion 
ascribes  it  to  Marlowe,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  made  himself 
unpopular ;  but  the  secret  pre- 
sently leaks  out  that  a  certain 
Will  Shakespeare,  a  compara- 
tively unknown  versifier,  is  the 
genuine  claimant  of  the  laurels. 
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A  pretty  piece  of  malice  is  then 
devised.  At  the  invidious  sug- 
gestion of  Thomas  Nash,  Mar- 
lowe is  to  be  publicly  humiliated 
in  the  presence  of  LordHunsdon, 
Elizabeth's  chamberlain.  When 
her  Majesty  sends  for  the  author 
of  the  play,  his  lordship  will  be 
referred  to  Marlowe  as  the  man 
to  whom  honour  is  due,  and 
Marlowe  himself  will  be  obliged 
to  draw  attention  to  his  own 
eclipse.  Meanwhile,  Leonora 
has  naturally  reached  the  com- 
mon conclusion.  She  is  sur- 
prised in  another  scene  reading 
the  manuscript  of  the  tragedy, 
and  weaving  the  music  of  its 
love-making  into  the  story  of 
her  own  marriage.  Marlowe 
comes  in,  disgusted  with  the 
superior  genius  discovered  in  a 
younger  playwright,  and  is  met 
by  warm  thanks  and  congratu- 
lations : — 

"MARLOWE.    Thanks?     me?     from 

whom  ?  what  for  ? 
LEONORA.  What   for?    what   for?     0, 

thanks  for  Juliet's  guilt, 
And    thanks   for   Romeo,    who   Juliet 

lovM! 
Have  we  not   sinn'd  the  sweet  sin  of 

Verona, 
Behind  my  father's  back   did  we  not 

also 

Conspire  of  love?     And  has  not  Mar- 
lowe's name 

Become,  like  Romeo  to  Juliet, 
The  world,  and  all  its  law,  to  Leonora  ? 
I  thank  thee,  great  one,  for  thy  greatest 

work. " 

But  it  was  not  his  work,  and 
when  the  pompous  old  chamber- 
lain accosts  him,  in  Elizabeth's 
name,  and  renews  the  hateful 
felicitations,  Nash  and  the  rest 
of  them  are  gratified  by  wit- 
nessing a  fine  display  of  Chris- 
topher Marlowe's  hot  temper. 
Another  scene  with  Leonora, 
in  which  the  hero  is  torn  asun- 


der by  self-reproach  and  a 
jealous  anxiety  to  preserve  his 
wife's  love  even  in  his  failure, 
brings  this  Act  to  a  close.  It 
is  dramatically  conceived,  and 
produces  a  good  effect  on  the 
stage.  But  the  final  Act  is 
disappointing.  Francis  Arch- 
er avenges  the  death  of  Wal- 
singham  by  stabbing  Marlowe 
at  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  and  the 
curtain  falls  on  the  magnani- 
mous entry  of  Shakespeare — 
like  the  ghost  of  a  disembodied 
Hohenzollern — to  take  leave  of 
the  elder  poet  : — 

"MARLOWE.  See,  Leonora,  see,  this 

is  the  picture, 
The   poet's   picture,   which   your    soul 

conceived  ; 
So  great,  so   gentle,    no   contempt   or 

laughter, 

Nor  any  triumph  that  a  rival  fail'd — 
0  God,  my  God,  I  give  Thee  thanks — 

I  love  him ! 
SHAKESPEARE.    O,     what     a     noble 

mind  is  here  o'erthrown." 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from 
smiling  at  this  wilful  plagiary 
of  Shakespeare  by  himself,  and 
at  his  appearance,  for  one  night 
only,  in  this  quite  imaginary 
r6le.  But  over-ingenious  though 
"Christoph  Marlow"  may  be, 
it  is  distinctly  the  most  meri- 
torious of  Ernst  von  Wilden- 
bruch's  plays.  The  German 
public  has  never  taken  Wilden- 
bruch  very  seriously.  Its  palate 
was  soon  cloyed  with  the  per- 
fections of  the  heroic  drama, 
and  it  turned  with  impatience 
from  these  saints  on  stilts,  who 
defended  their  unimpeachable 
deeds  through  six-inch  passages 
of  "asides,"  to  the  somewhat 
more  human  proportions  of  the 
naturalistic  stage. 

Ibsen  and  Zola  are  names 
to  conjure  with  in  a  technical 
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treatise  on  the  "isms,"  but  for 
our  present  purpose  it  will  be 
enough  to  point  out  that  the 
Scandinavian  invasion  of  the 
German  stage  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  development  of  the  native 
drama.  The  young  devotees  of 
realism  soon  threw  off  their 
allegiance  to  foreign  masters. 
For  a  while,  however,  and  in 
the  beginnings  of  the  revolt, 
they  exaggerated  the  faults  of 
their  prototypes.  Their  realism, 
to  preserve  the  conventional 
parlance,  was  a  kind  of  inverted 
idealism,  which  subtracted  the 
sunshine  from  the  poor  man's 
day;  or  their  plays,  to  speak 
in  plain  English,  were  a  de- 
pressing travesty  of  life,  which 
rendered  one  part  only  of  its 
"chequered  shade  and  sun- 
shine." Rumour  speaks  in  this 
connection  of  a  Brotherhood  of 
Seven,  who  are  even  believed 
to  have  repeated  the  dream  of 
a  "  pantisocracy "  across  the 
seas  which  our  poets  dreamed 
a  century  ago.  The  band  is 
broken  up  to-day.  It  passed 
through  the  usual  stages  of 
disintegration  into  units,  and 
the  names  of  Holz  and  Schlaf, 
which  are  near  the  origin  of 
the  movement,  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  its  earlier  mistakes. 
Two  only  of  the  Seven  Brothers 
have  made  good  their  claim 
to  serious  consideration  as  the 
poets  of  the  new  German  em- 
pire. They  are  Hermann  Suder- 
mann  and  Gerhart  Hauptmann 
— names  which  the  enterprise 
of  some  London  publishers  has 
made  familiar  to  English  read- 
ers. They  have  had  a  remark- 
able career  in  Germany,  and  it 
is  hard  for  Londoners  to  con- 
ceive the  degree  of  anxiety  and 


interest  with  which  Berlin  has 
waited  on  their  utterances. 
Sometimes  one,  and  sometimes 
the  other,  has  been  exalted  to 
the  first  place;  but  the  alter- 
nation of  popular  favour  is 
gradually  settling  to  the  view 
that  the  country  should  be 
grateful  that  it  possesses  "two 
such  fellows" — a  form  of  criti- 
cism which  Spielhagen  was  the 
first  to  transfer  from  the  old 
dispute  about  the  merits  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  excused 
if  we  pass  over  in  this  place  the 
earlier  works  of  the  twin  play- 
wrights. They  exhibit  many 
merits,  no  doubt,  both  of  obser- 
vation and  of  diction,  but  they 
lack  the  consecration  of  beauty 
which  would  qualify  them  as 
national  assets.  Hauptmann's 
"  Weavers  "  was  a  "  kailyard  " 
play,  dated  from  the  Eulen 
hills  of  Silesia  in  the  revolution 
of  fifty  years  ago.  Vice  and 
misery  go  naked  and  without 
relief.  Every  face  is  worn  with 
hunger  and  haunted  by  disease, 
and  the  terrors  of  a  strike  for 
bread  are  the  composite  "  hero  " 
of  the  piece.  His  "  Before  Sun- 
rise" is  a  study  in  heredity, 
where  Loth,  the  Socialist,  plays 
a  cur's  part  on  the  highest 
principles  of  his  text-books,  and 
drunkenness  and  adultery  and 
a  still-born  child  are  shame- 
lessly dragged  across  the  stage. 
Nor  does  the  prospect  brighten 
when  we  turn  to  Sudermann's 
first  -  fruits.  His  "  Honour," 
which  is  "  rooted  in  dishonour  " 
and  sordid  middle-class  iniquity, 
it  would  be  charitable  to  regard 
as  a  biting  satire  on  his  fel- 
low-countrymen's deference  to 
that  virtue.  His  "Home"  has 
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been  rendered  into  English  as 
"  Magda."  It  is  a  sketch  of 
a  provincial  family,  invaded  by 
the  "new  woman"  and  her 
latchkey.  Magda,  the  daughter 
of  the  house,  returns  from  her 
Wanderjahre  with  an  illegiti- 
mate son.  Her  lover  offers  to 
marry  her  on  condition  that 
she  will  sacrifice  their  child  to 
the  interests  of  his  career ;  and 
the  curtain  goes  down  slowly 
on  the  paralysis  of  the  pro- 
vincial father,  with  the  family 
pistol  tightly  grasped  in  his 
hand,  in  consequence  of  Mag- 
da's  bestial  suggestion, — "  How 
do  you  know  that  he  was  the 
only  one  in  my  life?"  As  to 
Sudermann's  "Sodom's  End," 
with  its  frank  and  graceless 
sensuality, — let  us  be  clear  in 
our  statement  of  belief,  that 
these  plays  with  their  numerous 
editions,  whatever  fine  qualities 
of  power  and  pathos  they  con- 
tain,— we  need  not  stop  to  dis- 
criminate,— have  not  been  writ- 
ten to  endure.  Better  "Wilden- 
bruch's  vain  attempts  to  fertilise 
the  barren  sands  which  have 
thrown  up  the  heap  of  Berlin 
than  these  unpleasant  works 
of  irrigation  with  the  refuse 
of  foreign  thought. 

But  Sudermann  and  Haupt- 
mann  are  comparatively  young 
men  still,  and  each  shows  signs 
of  a  greater  future  in  store  for 
him.  Into  the  obscure  mean- 
ing of  the  "Three  Heron's 
Feathers,"  which  was  produced 
and  published  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  and  in  which 
Hermann  Sudermann  seems  to 
a  sincere  admirer  to  have  at- 
tempted a  kind  of  fantastic 
allegory  entirely  unsuited  to 
his  powers,  I  do  not  propose 


to  enter.  His  last  play  but 
one  is  far  more  deserving  of 
attention.  It  was  in  January 
1898  that  "  John  the  Baptist  " 
was  first  put  on  the  boards  in 
Berlin.  The  text  in  book  form, 
like  so  many  dramas  in  Ger- 
many, was  reprinted  at  a  rate 
which  our  English  playwrights 
may  envy,  and  the  work  marks 
a  definite  advance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Sudermann's 
talents  since  the  problem-plays 
of  his  earlier  and  undisciplined 
muse.  "  Johannes "  is  an  at- 
tempt to  dramatise  the  story 
of  the  Baptist,  and  the  author 
expands  the  few  verses  of 
Scriptural  narrative  into  an 
intellectual  analysis  of  the  fate 
of  a  conscious  precursor.  Per- 
haps the  intellectual  element 
is  a  little  too  much  to  the  fore. 
Like  Wildenbruch's  Marlowe, 
John  is  to  be  eclipsed  by  a 
grander  planet  in  his  wake, 
and  the  concluding  scenes  of 
both  plays  have  a  certain 
similarity  in  conception.  Or, 
like  Hamlet  himself,  John,  the 
thinker,  is  overwhelmed  by  his 
destiny  of  action.  A  confused 
bewilderment  of  sensation  in- 
vades his  cloistral  mind.  "  Ye 
children  of  men,"  he  exclaims 
in  one  place,  "there  is  a  rush- 
ing in  your  souls  like  the  noise 
of  many  waters  —  clear  and 
troubled.  I  am  to  gather  them 
all  into  one  great  stream,  and 
it  is  as  though  I  am  drowning 
in  them."  This  is  wrought  in 
the  very  spirit  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark's  lament — 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint:  O  cursed 

spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right ! " 

The  play,  which  may  be  f ol- 
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lowed  in  some  detail,  opens 
with  a  Prologue  in  four  scenes. 
John  explains  to  a  number 
of  poor  journeymen  from  Jeru- 
salem his  impression  of  "Him 
who  will  come."  He  is  to  ride 
on  the  storm-wind  as  the  King 
of  hosts  in  the  day  of  the  har- 
vest of  the  Lord,  surrounded 
by  the  cherubim  with  naming 
swords,  to  stamp  out  sin  and 
wickedness  from  the  earth. 
"And  I,"  concludes  the  Bap- 
tist, fired  by  his  own  words, 
when  he  hears  of  the  intended 
sacrilege  of  the  Tetrarch  and 
Herodias,  —  "I  shall  speak  a 
priestly  word  with  those  who 
are  stirring  yonder  flames  of 
blood.  ...  I  shall  speak  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  is  to  come, 
whose  way  I  am  preparing 
with  my  life."  The  leading 
motive  through  the  rest  of  the 
drama  is  John's  conversion 
from  Jesus  as  a  mailed  avenger 
to  Jesus  as  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
The  conversion  involves  him  in 
a  halting  purpose,  for  the  lights 
which  had  guided  him  go  out 
one  by  one,  and  the  new  lights 
do  not  shine  clearly.  The  First 
Act,  in  front  of  Herod's  palace, 
contains  a  brilliant  exposition 
of  the  various  political  elements 
of  the  time.  Their  diversity  is 
so  great  that  the  terse  sim- 
plicity of  Sudermann's  dialogue 
wellnigh  makes  us  overlook  the 
close  meaning  with  which  it  is 
packed.  But  the  debate  be- 
tween the  Baptist  and  the 
Pharisees,  and  its  interruption 
by  the  pilgrims  from  Galilee, 
is  a  scene  which  haunts  the 
memory.  The  Pharisees  exalt 
the  law,  and  John,  the  "great 
prophet "  of  their  derision,  is 
doubtful  what  to  offer  in  its 


place.  "Where  do  the  Com- 
mandments leave  off,"  asks 
Amasai,  "  which  the  Lord  gave 
to  His  people,  and  where  doth 
this  'foolish'  work  of  men 
begin?  Teach  us,  great  pro- 
phet, and  do  not  rail  at  us." 
The  Baptist  is  silent,  and  Josa- 
phat,  his  disciple,  whispers 
eagerly  in  his  ear.  Then  Simon 
enters  with  his  echo  from  the 
lake,  "  Higher  than  law  and 
sacrifice  is  love."  It  is  John's 
first  vision  of  the  light,  and 
when  Herod  and  the  adulteress 
have  passed  by  in  the  pomp  of 
their  sinful  court,  and  the 
people  turn  to  the  Baptist 
exclaiming,  "  Stay  by  us,  great 
prophet,  and  help  us,  we  pray 
to  thee  ! "  he  can  only  murmur 
doubtfully  to  his  followers, 
"  Matthias,  Josaphat,  spake  He 
not  of  love?" 

The  Second  Act  takes  us  in- 
side the  palace,  and,  omitting 
the  fine  display  of  Salome's 
sensuous  nature,  we  arrive  at 
the  Baptist's  perplexity  in  the 
presence  of  Herodias.  The  wo- 
man laughs  at  his  pretensions  : 
"  Maybe  the  hot  wind  of  thy 
desert  hath  taught  thee  to  hate 
— but  what  knowest  thou  of 
them  that  live  and  die  for  their 
love's  sake  ?  "  It  is  the  saving 
word  once  more,  ,but  coming 
from  those  polluted  lips.  "Thou 
also,"  he  stammers,  "speakest 
of  love,  even  thou?"  His  be- 
wilderment is  heightened  in  Act 
III.,  by  the  discovery  that  Jos- 
aphat had  left  wife  and  infants 
to  starve  in  order  to  follow  the 
Baptist.  "  Do  you  know,"  cries 
John,  in  a  kind  of  Hamlet 
ecstasy, — "do  you  know  in  what 
raiment  sin  delighteth  to  clothe 
herself,  when  she  fareth  forth 
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among  men  ?  Say,  in  courtier- 
ship — say,  in  hate — say  what 
ye  will,  I  shall  laugh  at  you. 
For  mark  ye,  and  hear :  Chiefly 
she  delighteth  to  call  herself 
love.  All  that  is  mean,  and 
taketh  pride  in  its  meanness, 
...  all  that  they  call  love.  And 
love  they  term  it  when  the  he- 
asses  bellow  in  spring  and  the 
does  call  out — yea,  if  a  woman 
gather  the  stones  in  the  even- 
ing wherewith  the  people  will 
slay  her  in  the  morning,  to  lie 
upon  them  once  more,  and  the 
woman  saith :  See,  beloved, 
how  soft  is  our  bed ! — that,  too, 
they  call  love ! "  But  there  is 
a  transformation  -  scene  in  the 
middle  of  this  Act.  The  doubt- 
ing prophet  is  rejected  as  a 
false  prophet  by  the  idlers  on 
the  temple  -  steps,  to  whom  he 
has  again  proclaimed  the  com- 
ing Messiah  as  "  a  King  of  hosts 
in  golden  mail,  his  sword 
stretched  over  his  head."  And 
on  the  top  of  his  rejection  there 
arrive  the  fishermen  from  Gali- 
lee, with  their  authentic  story 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They 
recall  his  preaching  by  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  for  the 
shadows  cast  on  the  water  by 
the  crowd  had  disturbed  them 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  craft : — 

"  JOHN.  And  what  is  it  that  he 
teacheth  1 

FIRST  GALILEAN.  Ay,  what  he 
teacheth  ?  All  kinds  of  foolishness  he 
teacheth.  Videlicet,  we  must  love  our 
enemies. 

JOHN.  Love  our  enemies  ? 

FIRST  GAL.  And  bless  them  that 
curse  us.  And  we  must  pray  for  them 
that  persecute  us. 

JOHN.  Pray  for  them  that  persecute 
us? 

MATTHIAS.  See,  Master,  the  people 
gather  at  the  Temple.  Yet  a  little 
while,  and  the  Tetrarch  will  be  here 


with  the  woman.  Wilt  thou  not  mingle 
with  them,  that  they  may  know  their 
leader  ? 

JOHN.  The  picture  of  my  King — 
flaming  in  the  light  of  the  Cherubim ; 
where  is  it  ?  Where  is  the  rainbow  of 
seven  colours  above  His  head  ?  Seven 
torches  were  blazing  before  His  throne 
— I  see  them  no  more.  .  .  . 

JOSAPHAT.  Master,  Master  ! 

JOHN.   What  is. it? 

Jos.  Herod  is  on  his  way  ! 

JOHN.  Who  is  Herod  ? " 

Josaphat,  Matthias,  and  the 
people  renew  their  supplications 
to  the  distracted  Baptist.  If 
he  would  but  lift  up  the  stone, 
Herod  would  be  delivered  into 
their  hands.  So  John  mounts 
the  steps  of  the  Temple,  and 
takes  the  stone  from  his  dis- 
ciple. But  in  the  very  act  of 
throwing  it,  his  inner  hesitancy 
overcomes  him.  ' '  In  His  name, 
he  cries,  as  he  poises  the  missile 
— but  the  stone  falls  idly  from 
his  grasp,  and  he  concludes,  al- 
most in  his  own  despite,  "  who 
bade  me  —  love  —  thee  ! "  The 
heroic  suspense  is  ended  at  last. 
Herod  and  Herodias  march  on 
unobstructed  to  the  Temple. 
The  Baptist  is  arrested,  and 
Josaphat  and  the  people  cry  out 
that  they  have  been  deserted. 

"Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards 

of  us  all, 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 

thought, 
And   enterprises   of    great   pitch    and 

moment 
With  this  regard   their  currents  turn 

awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. " 

It  is  the  second  time  that  the 
drama  of  "  Johannes  "  has  sug- 
gested an  analogy  to  "  Hamlet," 
and  no  higher  compliment  can  be 
extended  to  the  German  play- 
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wright.  The  foregoing  scene  is 
the  climax  of  the  piece.  It 
descends  from  that  point, 
through  John's  temptation  in 
different  kind  by  Herod  and 
Salome,  to  the  dance  of  death 
before  the  Roman  Legate  and 
the  hosannas  on  which  the 
curtain  falls.  The  windows  of 
the  banqueting-hall  are  set  open 
to  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  popular  acclamation  of 
"  Him  who  cometh  "  is  borne 
in  to  the  repentant  Tetrarch 
and  his  insolent  guest. 

As  with  Sudermann,  so  with 
Gerhart  Hauptmann,  we  have 
to  go  back  to  the  last  play  but 
one  in  order  to  discover  the 
dramatist's  most  successful 
work.  "Henschel,  the  Car- 
rier," the  piece  which  was  pro- 
duced last  winter,  has  but  little 
interest  for  foreign  readers.  It 
is  a  pastoral  of  the  Silesian 
hills,  writ  ten*  in  the  dialect  of 
the  district,  and  the  note  which 
it  strikes,  like  that  of  Words- 
worth's "  Michael,"  is  one  where 
the  human  properties  are  sub- 
dued to  the  influence  of  the 
scenery.  For  natives  of  the 
hills,  and  for  Hauptmann's  inti- 
mate friends,  the  drama  pos- 
sesses a  charm  in  which  the 
wider  public  cannot  share.  It 
is  biographic  in  the  first  in- 
stance, for  the  tale  of  a  mean 
inn  in  Silesia  is  founded  on  re- 
collections from  the  poet's  child- 
hood, when  his  father  was  land- 
lord of  the  "  Prussian  Crown  " 
in  Salzbrunn.  Secondly,  its  un- 
broken fidelity  to  the  peasants' 
vernacular  must  be  reckoned  as 
a  defect  from  the  ordinary 
critic's  point  of  view.  A  surfeit 
of  kailyard  novels  has  taught 
the  mere  Englishman  meekness, 


and  the  theatre-going  public  in 
Berlin  is  learning  a  similar 
lesson  from  the  dialect  poets  of 
the  Fatherland.  But,  though 
the  present  writer  has  both  seen 
and  read  this  play,  he  cannot 
pretend  to  a  very  deep  interest  in 
Henschel's  matrimonial  troubles. 
The  piece  is  redeemed  by  a 
Fourth  Act  of  superlative 
vigour,  but  the  obbligato  suicide 
in  the  Fifth  is  wanting  in 
dramatic  effect,  whether  it  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  carrier's 
merciful  release  from  his 
shrewish  second  wife  or  as  a 
tardy  act  of  reparation  to  the 
shade  of  his  "  late  espoused 
saint." 

Hauptmann's  admirers  are 
still  awaiting  an  adequate  suc- 
cessor to  the  "  Sunken  Bell." 
For  this  poet,  who  began  his 
career  as  an  uncompromising 
disciple  of  naturalism,  presently 
passed,  to  the  dismay  of  that 
school,  into  a  vein  of  mysticism 
and  romance.  I  am  anxious  to 
avoid  the  clouds  of  dust  which 
the  fight  of  the  realists  versus 
idealists  has  raised  about  Haupt- 
mann's name.  But,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  it 
is  difficult  to  evade  a  reference 
to  the  critics'  war,  which  broke 
out  when  "Hannele's  Ascen- 
sion "  was  produced  at  the 
Royal  Theatre  in  Berlin,  in 
November  1893.  It  is  a  dream- 
poem,  as  the  second  title  calls 
it,  and  it  obviously  came  to  the 
playwright  through  the  ivory 
gate.  Hannele  is  the  mother- 
less step  -  child  of  a  village 
mason,  who,  at  fourteen  years 
of  age,  tries  to  drown  herself  in 
the  pond  on  account  of  her  step- 
father's ill-treatment.  Round 
the  bed  to  which  she  is  carried 
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in  an  unconscious  condition 
there  float  the  figures  of  her 
delirium  in  a  kind  of  celestial 
vision.  Dying,  she  sees  herself 
dead.  Her  mother  appears,  and 
the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  —  a 
vague  amalgam  of  Jesus  and 
the  schoolmaster  —  and  dim, 
symbolic  flowers  are  borne  to 
her  from  far  Elysian  fields. 
The  tendency  of  the  whole  thing 
is  so  poetic,  despite  its  plain 
sentimentality,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  the  cry 
of  blasphemy  was  raised.  It 
was  sufficiently  loud,  however, 
to  reach  the  ears  of  the  throne, 
and  Dr  Frommel,  the  late  Court- 
chaplain,  was  sent  post-haste  to 
the  theatre  to  report  on  the 
meretricious  play.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  relate  that  the  divine's 
report  was  favourable.  Less 
perplexing,  perhaps,  is  the  duel 
of  the  critics,  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made.  The 
naturalists  claimed  Hannele  for 
their  own,  by  virtue  of  the  social 
iniquities  of  her  stepfather,  who 
drove  her  to  attempted  suicide. 
The  idealists  quoted  her  As- 
cension as  proof  of  Haupt- 
mann's  return  from  the  atheism 
of  the  school  of  revolt  to  the 
orthodox  views  of  the  Church. 
Even  hygienic  objections  were 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
combatants,  and  some  people, 
we  are  told,  applied  for  the 
intervention  of  the  police,  on 
the  ground  that  the  deathbed 
scene  was  too  realistic  for  the 
stage.  If  Teutonic  criticism 
were  but  a  trifle  less  earnest, 
this  last  argument  might  be 
ascribed  to  an  ingenious  ques- 
tion-begging realist. 

The  almost  ludicrous  dispute 
which    raged    over    Hannele's 


corpse  was  renewed  with  varia- 
tions three  years  later  when  the 
"  Sunken  Bell "  first  appeared. 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  mar  the 
crystal  simplicity  of  this  really 
beautiful  poem  by  reviving  the 
details  of  that  controversy. 
The  bibliography  of  the  play 
would  fill  a  fair -sized  book- 
shelf. In  seven  months  it 
passed  through  twenty  -  eight 
editions.  Pamphlet  after  pam- 
phlet was  written,  discussing 
the  "true  inwardness"  of  its 
meaning,  and  aged  scholars 
trod  on  one  another's  beards  in 
their  eagerness  to  prove  every 
one  wrong.  But  it  is,  after  all, 
so  simple  a  matter,  the  world- 
old  allegory  embodied  in  the 
"Sunken  Bell,"  that  one  won- 
ders a  little  at  the  babel  of 
readings  which  it  provoked. 
It  is,  in  all  literalness,  as  old 
as  the  hills  themselves,  which 
guard  the  secret  of  their  peace. 
The  hero  of  the  play  is  Hein- 
rich,  the  master  bell  -  founder. 
He  was  kissed  by  Rautendelein, 
the  elfin  maiden  of  the  hills, 
and  conceived  at  her  touch  a 
vision  of  the  perfect  bell,  the 
Platonic  I8ea  of  musical  peals, 
so  that  for  its  sake  and  hers 
he  left  his  Magda  in  the  valley, 
and  followed  Rautendelein  to 
a  mountain  fastness,  where  she 
bent  the  forces  of  nature  to  his 
wilL  This  was  his  experience 
when  the  elders  came  up  and 
rebuked  him  for  living  in 
adultery.  "If  your  bell  is  so 
perfect,"  said  the  Church,  "  and 
demands  such  tremendous  sacri- 
fices, who  is  going  to  pay  you 
for  it  ?  "  And  Heinrich  met  his 
tormentor  with  a  fine  speech  of 
passion,  a  part  of  which  may  be 
translated  here : — 
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"  Who   pays    me   for   my   work  ? 

priest,  good  priest, 
Does  bliss  crave  blessing?     Shall  the 

crown  be  crowned  ? 
For  though  you   call   my  work,   as  I 

have  called  it, 

A  chime  of  bells,  yet  is  it  such  a  chime 
As  never  belfry  tower  of  minster  yet 
Contained,  and  in  the  crashing  of  its 

peal 
Echoes    the    thunder   of    the    earliest 

spring, 
Which  drove  across  the  furrows  like  a 

flame.  .  .  . 

It  sings  a  song,  forgotten  and  forlorn, 
Fresh  drawn   from   crystal    depths   of 

faery  streams, 
Telling  of  homely  things,  and  children's 

love, 

Known  unto  all,  but  never  heard  before. 
And  as  it  sinks,  in  sweet,  consuming 

strains, 
Like  plaintive  nightingale  or  laughing 

doves, 

It  breaks  the  ice  in  every  human  heart, 
And  hate,  and  scorn,  and  rage,  and  pain, 

and  grief, 
Melt   into   burning,   burning,   burning 

tears." 

The  glow  was  still  strong 
upon  him,  when  he  defended 
Rautendelein  from  some  bolder 
climbers  from  the  valley  below, 
who  had  scaled  his  fastness  and 
thrown  stones : — 

"Not    though   an  angel,   flown  direct 

from  heaven, 

With  lily  beckonings  and  honey  words 
Bade  me  be  steadfast  in  my  chosen 

way, 

Should  I  be  swifter  to  obey, 
Better  convinced  of  my  pure  work  and 

merit, 
Than  by  these  voices  that  would  howl 

me  down." 

And  this,  we  may  take  it, 
was  Heinrich's  experience  till 
the  end,  though,  driven  by  cir- 
cumstances too  strong  for 
mortal  to  resist,  like  the  Pro- 
phet in  the  valley,  "he  put  a 
vail  on  his  face,"  and  the  plains 
dragged  him  back  from  the 


heights.  For  us,  who  have 
heard  the  recital,  refined  by  the 
charm  of  German  poetic  diction 
and  drenched  in  the  colours  of 
old  -  world  German  romance, 
there  is  no  need  to  follow  the 
critics  into  the  mazes  of  their 
discussion.  We  may  take  for 
granted  the  moral  philosophers' 
debate,  whether  Heinrich  was 
nobler  on  his  artist's  tablelands 
or  in  his  descent  to  the  valley. 
Every  man  must  explore  his 
Moab  or  Pisgah  for  himself : 
there  is  no  common  ordnance- 
survey,  and  valley  and  hill  be- 
come hopelessly  mixed  when 
pegged  out  by  stay-at-home 
map-makers.  Even  more  read- 
ily may  we  dismiss  the  curious 
ingenuity  of  the  biographers, 
who  would  explain  the  play  by 
the  facts  of  the  author's  life, 
and  translate  into  a  plea  for 
celibacy.  Hauptmann's  mes- 
sage is  as  universal  as  that  of 
"  Faust  "  itself,  and  the  story  of 
Heinrich,  Kautendelein,  and 
Magda  should  serve  to  remind 
us  again  that  the  gleam  is  not 
false,  nor  the  music  out  of  tune, 
though  lights  still  fail  and  bells 
still  sink. 

Gerhart  Hauptmann  is  cred- 
ited with  the  remark  that  a 
"  Sunken  Bell "  occurs  only 
once  in  a  man's  lifetime,  and 
it  is  true  that  the  two  fallow 
years  which  ensued  on  the  pro- 
duction of  that  masterpiece 
have  been  succeeded  by  a 
change  of  crops.  Yet  I  know 
no  aspect  of  modern  German 
drama  which  corresponds  more 
closely  to  the  nation's  life  at 
this  hour  than  his  allegory  of 
the  artist's  trials.  The  new 
empire  does  not  thrill  to  Wil- 
denbruch's  flatteries  of  its 
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dynasty,  nor  can  it  take  en- 
during pleasure  in  sociological 
treatises  cast  in  dramatic  form. 
Persons  intimately  acquainted 
with  Berlin  become  conscious  of 
a  sense  of  suspense.  The  organ- 
ism which  Bismark  created  still 
wants  the  breath  in  its  nostrils. 
Wildenbruch's  mistake  was  to 
seize  on  the  showy  aspects  of 
Imperialism,  which  appealed  to 
his  pictorial  sympathies,  with- 
out regard  to  the  deeper  ele- 
ments in  the  problem.  The 
mistake  of  the  early  "revolt- 
ing" playwrights  lay  in  their 
too  complete  preoccupation 
with  the  obverse  side  of  an  era 
of  prosperity  and  expansion. 
They  saw  life  truly,  but  they 
did  not  see  it  whole,  and  their 
essays  in  satire  and  lamentation 
have  no  permanent  value  in 
history.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  the  "Sunken  Bell"  ap- 
peared. It  reflected,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  struggle  between 
the  two  parties,  the  beating  of 


the  wings  of  freedom  against 
the  bars  of  Church  and  State. 
Its  appeal  was  instantaneous, 
and  there  was  considerable 
force  in  the  contention  that  it 
stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  where  naturalism  and 
idealism  joined  hands.  And  if 
a  tentative  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  from  this  rapid  survey 
of  modern  German  drama,  it 
would  be  that  the  time  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  the  birth  of  a 
national  literature.  Inspiration 
waits  on  ideals,  and  the  German 
empire  of  to-day  has  not  yet 
formulated  its  purpose.  The 
Foreign  Office  tugs  one  way, 
and  Germany  is  becoming  a 
great  Power  in  the  Councils  of 
the  world.  But  her  home  pol- 
icy lags  behind,  and  the  Lib- 
eral sentiment  of  the  empire 
has  no  language  but  a  cry.  In 
a  house  divided  against  itself 
the  Muse  does  not  seek  a  rest- 
ing-place. 

LAURIE  MAGNUS. 
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AN    ANTHROPOMORPHIC    CHRISTIAN. 


"  AND  a  downright  unneigh- 
bourly  act  I  calls  it,  and  I  don't 
care  what  nobody  says  neither," 
exclaimed  old  Tom  Campion, 
when  he  was  informed  that 
one  of  his  tenants  could  not  be 
called  upon  to  replace  a  chim- 
ney which  had  been  blown  down 
in  a  recent  hurricane,  on  the 
ground  that  the  damage  had 
been  caused  by  the  act  of  God. 
"  Here  have  I  stood  fair  by  Him 
all  my  life,  never  missed  a  Sun- 
day o'  church,  not  as  I  could 
help  leastways,  paid  my  fees 
and  my  tithes  regular,  and  now 
He've  gone  and  acted  like  this 
by  me.  I  shan't  go  nigh  His 
house,  I  reckon  not  for  a  month, 
seeing  as  He  won't  leave  my 
houses  alone,  and  I  don't  care 
what  no  parson  says  to  the 
contrary." 

And  old  Tom  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  Indeed,  though  the 
rector  scolded  me  upstairs  and 
downstairs  for  saying  so,  I  will 
own  that  I  was  positively  glad 
that,  after  having  been  heard 
to  make  the  remarks  which 
have  been  recorded,  the  old 
man's  seat  in  church  should 
have  been  vacant  for  the  next 
four  Sundays.  For  Tom  Cam- 
pion's integrity  of  purpose  was 
a  sort  of  byword  in  our  parish. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  that 
licensed  backbiter  John  Ball  to 
stigmatise  old  Tom  as  "  the  very 
obstinatest  old  devil  as  ever  I 
clapt  eyes  on."  Different  people 
may  call  the  same  thing  by 
different  names,  and  what  John 
meant  and  what  I  mean  come 
to  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing 


in  the  end,  and  I  prefer  to  call 
it  integrity  of  purpose. 

It  was  that  quality  at  any 
rate,  call  it  by  what  name  you 
please,  that  made  Tom  Campion 
the  best -liked  and  the  most 
highly  respected  man  in  our 
parish. 

"Glad  to  see  the  old  gem- 
man's  time  up,"  remarked  the 
parish  clerk  to  the  rector  when 
Tom  made  his  reappearance  in 
church  ;  "  it  didn't  seem  natural 
like  not  to  see  him  in  his  place. 
But  Lord  bless  your  heart  alive, 
sir,  it  would  have  been  the 
worst  thing  for  the  parish  as 
ever  was  for  any  one  to  go  and 
think  as  old  Tom  Campion  could 
ever  go  back  on  what  he'd  once 
said.  There'd  be  no  depend- 
ency left  whatsoever." 

Hereupon  the  rector  and  the 
clerk,  staunch  friends  as  they 
were,  fell  into  a  rather  warm 
discussion  .  on  the  matter ;  and 
it  was  then,  because  I  showed 
myself  to  be  of  the  clerk's  way 
of  thinking,  that  the  rector  fell 
foul  of  me. 

"You  are  more  than  half 
a  heathen  at  heart  yourself, 
George,"  he  said  at  last. 

"What  makes  you  think 
that,  sir?" 

"Why,  your  making  such  a 
point  of  a  man's  merit  in  keep- 
ing a  heathenish  vow  of  that 
sort." 

"Well,  you  go  and  talk  it 
out  with  old  Tom  himself,  sir," 
I  replied ;  "  don't  waste  your 
wrath  upon  me :  I  am  very 
poor  game." 

The   rector   apparently   took 
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my  suggestion,  and  three  days 
later  came  and  called  upon  me 
for  the  express  purpose  of  tell- 
ing me  that  I  was  not  so  very 
far  wrong  after  all. 

"Well,  George,"  he  said,  "I 
am  not  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  you  are  right  or  that  I  am 
convinced ;  but  I  will  allow  that 
you  have  reason,  as  the  French 
say." 

"You  don't  think  old  Tom 
and  myself  a  pair  of  heathens, 
then,  sir?" 

"We  will  leave  you  out  of 
the  question,  George ;  but  I'll 
grant  you  that,  according  to  his 
lights,  Tom  Campion  is  a  better 
Christian  than  many  of  us  are. 
His  is  Christianity  of  a  rugged 
type,  and  anthropomorphic  to  a 
degree ;  but  I  fancy  it  will  pass 
muster  when  many  other  claims 
are  rejected.  '  Look  you  here, 
Reverend,'  he  said  to  me,  'you've 
had  your  say,  and  I've  listened 
to  you  quiet.  I  won't  say  as 
how  I  agrees  with  you;  but 
then,  preaching  is  your  trade, 
and  not  mine.  What  I  do  say, 
and  I  holds  to  it,  is  that  it  were 
a  downright  unneighbourly  act 
to  blow  down  the  chimneys  of 
my  house ;  and  I  done  what  I 
said  I'd  do,  to  show  as  I  don't 
think  it  kind  of  Him,  But  there 
— that  is  gone  and  past,  and  I 
count  we're  square ;  and  just  to 
show  that  I  don't  bear  no  ill- 
will,  what  I  says  now  is  this : 
if  anybody  blows  the  chimneys 
of  His  house  down,  or  seeing 
that  He  ain't  got  no  chimneys 
to  speak  on,  if  anything  goes 
wrong  to  the  roofing,  or  the 
tiles,  or  the  tower,  well,  my 
name  is  Tom  Campion,  and  I'll 
pay  for  damage.'  And  then, 
before  I  left  the  house,  he  put 


half-a-sovereign  into  my  hand. 
'  What's  that  for,  Mr  Campion? ' 
I  said.  '  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  most 
in  general  puts  my  half-crown 
into  the  bag  on  Sundays ;  and 
if  I  did  stop  at  home,  same  as  I 
said  I  would  do,  I  never  counted 
as  I  were  going  to  make  no 
money  out  of  the  job,  and  I 
ain't  a-going  to  neither.'" 

This  anthropomorphic  Chris- 
tian, to  borrow  the  rector's 
phraseology,  was  a  specimen  of 
a  class  practically  extinct  in 
England,  a  yeoman  -  farmer — 
for  farmer  he  preferred  to  call 
himself  —  who  could  trace  his 
pedigree  back  for  some  twenty 
generations,  as  lord  of  the  manor 
and  a  large  landed  proprietor, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes 
hereditary  squire  of  our  parish. 
How  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
world,  which  had  educated  so 
many  families  out  of  all  resem- 
blance to  their  forefathers,  had 
apparently  overlooked  the  Cam- 
pions, and  left  each  successive 
generation  as  illiterate  as  its 
predecessor,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say.  But  this  much  I  know 
of  my  own  knowledge,  that, 
unsophisticated  and  rough  of 
speech  as  he  was,  old  Tom  had 
more  of  the  instincts  of  a  gentle- 
man than  half  the  men  one  meets 
in  the  world,  who  wear  tall  hats 
and  frock-coats,  and  are  dubbed 
esquires  or  known  by  some  higher 
title.  If  he  spoke  the  Queen's 
English  much  after  the  fashion 
and  with  the  accent  of  an  ordi- 
nary yokel,  if  his  knowledge 
of  grammar  was  faulty  and  he 
had  failed  to  master  the  laws 
of  euphemism,  I  can  safely  say 
that  I  never  heard  the  old  fellow 
use  an  expression  that  would 
either  raise  a  blush  on  a  woman's 
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cheek  or  shock  the  ears  of  the 
most  strait-laced  Puritan.  He 
was  a  Conservative  to  the  back- 
bone—  a  Conservative  of  the 
deepest  dye  if  we  accept  Nuttall's 
definition  of  the  term  as  "one 
who  would  conserve  old  institu- 
tions, and  is  averse  to  change." 
Though  he  took  little  or  no  in- 
terest in  contemporary  politics, 
and  sturdily  refused  to  register 
his  vote  for  our  local  candi- 
date from  the  time  that  the 
party  colour  in  the  district  was 
changed  from  blue  to  pink,  he 
showed  his  conservatism  in  the 
management  of  his  own  estate. 
His  ploughs  were  drawn  by 
oxen,  his  corn-fields  reaped  with 
the  sickle,  the  grain  thrashed 
out  with  the  flail. 

"  When  you've  got  men  and 
beasts  a-working,  you  know 
where  you  are,  Master  George," 
he  remarked  to  me  one  day  as 
I  walked  round  his  farm  with 
him ;  "  and  what's  more,  if  so 
be  as  the  work  ain't  done,  you 
knows  who  to  drop  on  to. 
Now,  what  manner  of  good 
would  it  be  to  blow  up  an 
engine,  as  blows  itself  up  often 
enough  just  when  you  don't 
want  it  to." 

On  the  subject  of  machinery 
Tom  held  much  the  same  views 
as  those  entertained  by  Tenny- 
son's Northern  Farmer : — 

"  But  summun  'ull  come  ater  me  may- 
hap wi'  'is  kittle  o'  steam, 

Huzzin'  an'  maazin'  the  blessed  fields 
wi'  the  divil's  oan  team  ; 

Sin  I  mun  doy,  I  mun  doy,  thaw  loife 
they  says  is  sweet ; 

But  sin  I  mun  doy,  T  mun  doy  ;  for  I 
couldn't  abear  to  see  it. " 

But  Tom  Campion  found  even 
higher  authority  for  his  objec- 
tion. For  after  a  careful  per- 


usal of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
in  his  opinion  at  all  events  by 
no  means  the  least  edifying  part 
of  the  Prayer-book,  he  success- 
fully convinced  himself  that  the 
use  of  machinery  not  only  came 
under  the  heading  of  a  work  of 
supererogation,  but  was  further- 
more a  "fond  thing  vainly  in- 
vented, and  grounded  upon  no 
warranty  of  Scripture,"  and 
even  partook  of  the  nature  of 
a  "  blasphemous  fable "  and 
"dangerous  deceit." 

I  am  afraid  that  in  Tom's 
eyes  I  was  accounted  as  only 
an  indifferent  theologian.  For 
when  we  were  discussing  the 
merits  of  a  steam-plough  which 
was  being  largely  advertised, 
and  he  had  produced  for  my 
benefit  a  Prayer-book  with  the 
passages  I  have  quoted  from 
the  Articles  underlined  with 
red  ink,  I  failed  to  trace  the 
connection  with  the  matter  in 
dispute. 

"Why,  it's  writ  plain  as 
plain  can  be,  ain't  it,  Master 
George  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  it's  plain  enough ; 
but  there's  nothing  about  steam- 
ploughs." 

"Ah  well,  you  bide  a  bit. 
Ploughs  come  often  enough  in 
the  Bible,  don't  they?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  oxen  for  ploughing  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  But  there  ain't  not  a  word 
said  about  those  blessed  steam- 
ploughs,  is  there  ?  " 

"No,  but— - 

"  There  ain't  no  but  about  it ; 
it's  as  plain  as  plain  can  be. 
There's  the  warranty  in  Scrip- 
ture for  the  plough,  and  for  the 
oxen ;  but  they  steam-ploughs," 
here  he  quoted  from  the  Prayer- 
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book,  "is  a  'fond  thing  vainly 
invented,  and  grounded  upon 
no  warranty  of  Scripture.'  No, 
no,  Master  George.  I've  heard 
tell  as  you  be  high  learned  in 
Latin  and  Greek  and  all  that 
mullock  ;  but  I  reckon  as  old 
Tom  Campion  knows  his  way 
about  his  Bible  and  his  Prayer- 
book  just  as  well  as  you  and 
both  the  reverends  rolled  into 
one." 

Apart  from  matters  pastoral 
and  agricultural,  not  the  York- 
shire farmer  who  lives  his  life 
through  in  his  native  dale,  not 
the  ploughman  who  has  plodded 
his  weary  way  homewards  along 
the  same  beaten  track  from  boy- 
hood to  old  age,  troubled  himself 
less  about  the  ways  of  the  out- 
side world  than  my  old  friend 
Tom.  Even  the  relaxations 
which  he  allowed  himself  so  far 
formed  part  of  his  regular  life 
that  they  must  have  come  to 
him  rather  in  the  light  of  things 
that,  having  been  always  done, 
must  on  that  account  never  be 
left  undone,  than  as  real  recrea- 
tion. Twice  a-week  in  the  hunt- 
ing season  he  rode,  and,  so  men 
said,  rode  straighter  than  most 
of  the  field  to  the  hounds ;  twice 
in  the  season  there  was  a  meet 
at  the  Park  Hall,  and  Tom 
Campion  brought  forth  of  his 
best  cheer  for  all  who  cared  to 
partake  of  it.  It  was  only  by 
an  accident  that  I  learned  that 
his  liberality  went  even  further 
on  these  occasions.  Going  down 
to  see  the  meet  one  morning,  I 
was  rather  amused  to  find  that 
John  Ball,  though  he  could  only 
hobble  a  few  yards  beyond  his 
own  doorway,  was  taking  quite 
as  keen  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings as  any  one  of  his  more 


active  neighbours.  I  should  re- 
mark that,  albeit  we  did  not 
take  much  count  of  St  Lub- 
bock's  Day  in  our  village,  the 
days  when  the  hounds  met  at 
the  Park  Hall  were  religiously 
kept  as  public  holidays. 

"Well,  there's  a  plaguey  lot 
on  'em,  ain't  there,  mister?" 
said  John,  addressing  me ;  "  and 
blessed  if  there  ain't  more  a-com- 
ing, — I  can  hear  'em  miles  off. 
I  counts  as  there's  two  things 
as  they  smart  folk  gets  in  our 
parish  as  they  won't  find  not  in 
one-half  of  they  places  as  they 
goes  to,  no,  nor  a  quarter 
either." 

"  And  what  are  those,  John  ?  " 

"Why,  a  fox  in  the  covert, 
and  a  bellyful  of  victual,  and  I 
reckon  as  one  ain't  much  count 
in  fox-hunting  without  t'other. 
There's  two  class  of  folk  as  goes 
arter  the  fox,  Master  George — 
them  as  likes  the  riding,  and 
them  as  likes  the  victuals.  I 
wish  as  one-half  on  'em  would 
stay  at  home,  drat  'em,  or  break- 
fast, as  they  calls  it,  afore  they 
starts." 

"Why,  what  earthly  differ- 
ence can  it  make  to  you?" 

"  Difference  to  me  ?  The  dif- 
ference of  a  week's  eating,  of 
course.  You  ain't  half  awake, 
Master  George.  Perhaps  you 
don't  know  as  the  old  gemman 
always  sends  the  victuals  as  is 
over,  meat  and  drink  both,  down 
our  street.  I  gotten  half  a 
turkey  once,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  all,  one  day  as  it  were 
raining  hard,  and  now  mebbe 
there  won't  be  nothing  but  a 
loaf  or  two  o'  bread,  and  perhaps 
a  bit  of  cheese,  for  old  John  Ball. 
I  wish  the  rain  would  come 
down  and  drownd  one-half  on 
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'em,  I  do.  It's  downright  rob- 
bery I  calls  it." 

"  You  ungracious  old  villain," 
I  exclaimed,  "you  ought  to  be 
grateful  if  you  get  anything  at 
all." 

"  So  I  are  grateful,  ain't  I  ? 

But  I'd  be  a  d d  sight 

gratefuller  for  half  a  turkey 
than  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  so'd 
you'd  be  if  your  belly  was 
empty,  Master  George;"  and 
with  this  parting  shot  the  old 
cobbler  hobbled  back  into  his 
house  and  slammed  the  door 
behind  him. 

In  addition  to  following  the 
hounds  Tom  rode  or  drove  to 
our  market  once  a-week  to  at- 
tend the  farmers'  ordinary, — 
"not  as  I  wouldn't  liever  eat 
my  own  dinner  at  home,"  as  he 
explained  to  me,  "nor  as  I 
wants  to  meet  any  one  in  par- 
tic'lar  ;  but  I  counts  as  when  a 
man  has  made  it  his  business 
to  put  a  dinner  on  the  table 
every  Saturday  a -purpose  for 
us  farmers,  it's  no  more  nor  a 
neighbourly  act  to  go  and  eat 
it." 

"  But  I  suppose  you  pay  for 
it,  Mr  Campion." 

"In  course  we  all  pays  for 
it,"  was  the  answer;  "some 
pays  three  shillings  every  time 
they  comes,  and  stays  away 
when  they've  a  mind  to.  But 
I  can't  abide  they  messy  goings 
on.  I  pays  my  cheque  for 
eight  pound  on  the  fust  of  Jan- 
uary every  year,  as'll  cover 
Christmas  turkey  and  all,  and 
then  they  knows  as  Tom  Cam- 
pion'll  be  there  to  time." 

Journeys  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness to  fairs  or  sales,  no  matter 
the  distance,  were  always  ac- 
complished in  an  old-fashioned 
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gig  drawn  by  one  of  the  skew- 
bald nags  for  the  breeding  of 
which  Tom  Campion  had  won 
so  great  a  reputation  in  our 
country-side.  Only  once  in  his 
life,  and  then  with  many  misgiv- 
ings, did  he  adventure  a  jour- 
ney by  rail  on  an  occasion 
when  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
practically  made  a  forty -mile 
drive  impossible.  I  had  so 
carefully  mapped  out  his  route 
for  him,  and  put  everything  so 
clearly  on  paper,  that  when  I 
saw  him  start  for  the  station 
it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to 
go  wrong.  But  his  own  ver- 
sion of  the  transaction  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  rather 
an  embarrassing  passenger, 
though  I  am  afraid  that  to  his 
dying  day  he  considered  him- 
self an  injured  individual,  and 
even  bore  a  grudge  against 
myself  as  the  author  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. Here  is  his  own  ac- 
count of  his  experiences  of  rail- 
way travelling : — 

"Fust  of  all  I  gets  to  what 
they  calls  a  office.  Such  a 
thing  to  call  a  office  I  never 
seed  in  my  life, — a  great  ugly 
boarding  with  a  hole  in  it  and 
a  roomful  of  old  women.  Well, 
they  shoved  and  I  shoved,  and 
they  called  me  anyhow.  And 
a  young  chap  puts  his  head 
out  of  the  hole  and  asks  me 
what  I  wants.  "Well,  I  don't 
want  no  more  shoving,  I  says ;  I 
wants  a  ticket  fust-class,  same 
as  you  told  me.  Then  he  wants 
to  know  where  I  am  a-going  to, 
and  I  was  just  telling  him  that 
that  were  my  business  and  not 
hisn,  when  I  minds  to  look  at 
your  paper  as  you  give  me. 
Well,  I  gets  my  ticket  and  I 
pays  for  it,  and  tells  him  as  he 
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may  keep  the  coppers,  which 
you'd  have  thought  he'd  have 
bit  my  nose  off.  .Then  I  wants 
to  go  back  same  way  as  I  came, 
and  has  to  shove  through  an- 
other pack  of  old  women  as 
calls  me  worse  nor  the  fust  lot. 
Then  I  gets  into  a  train  fust- 
class,  same  as  you  told  me,  and 
then  some  one  blows  a  whistle 
fit  to  make  your  ears  split. 
Just  as  I  pokes  my  head  out  of 
window  to  see  who's  a-whist- 
ling,  she  goes  off  with  a  jerk  as 
well  anigh  knocked  my  hat  off, 
and  then  I  were  well  anigh 
sick.  "Well,  I  weren't  going  to 
have  that,  no,  not  at  no  price, 
so  fust  time  as  she  stops  out  I 
gets,  and  then  I  found  as  I'd 
come  the  wrong  road,  and  were 
farther  off  nor  when  I  started. 
Then  a  chap  wants  to  know 
who'd  put  me  into  the  train, 
and  I  lets  on  as  Tom  Campion 
ain't  quite  a  baby  in  arms  as 
wanted  putting.  And  then  they 
says  as  they  wants  a  shilling 
over  that  job,  and  I  can  go  back 
in  an  hour.  Not  me,  says  I ;  I'd 
liever  by  a  long  way  walk  than 
go  in  your  jolting  trains.  Then 
they  wants  my  ticket,  and  I 
wants  my  money  back,  but  we 
couldn't  do  a  deal  nohow.  I 
says  as  I  knows  a  chap  at 
home,  meaning  you,  as  often 
goes  in  your  trains,  and  it'll 
come  in  handy  for  him,  and 
they  all  laughs  at  me.  But 
here's  the  ticket ;  I  brought  him 
back  right  enough :  'tweren't 
likely  as  I  were  going  to  part 
with  it,  as  I  paid  more'n  seven 
bob  for  'un.  And  then  I  goes 
and  hires  a  chap  to  drive  me 
home,  and  I  gave  him  a  suvrin 
for  going  of  it." 

Ajid  from  that  day  forward 


old  Tom  entertained  the  most 
lively  aversion  for  everything 
connected  with  railway  travel- 
ling ;  and  having  somewhere  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  a  liking 
for  my  unworthy  self,  and  hav- 
ing, moreover,  his  stable  full  of 
those  skewbald  horses,  he  more 
than  once  volunteered  to  drive 
me  unconscionable  distances, 
partly,  as  I  verily  believe,  out 
of  anxiety  for  my  personal 
safety,  and  partly  from  a 
charitable  wish  to  diminish 
the  receipts  of  the  railway 
company. 

Nor  again,  as  I  had  occasion 
to  know  to  my  cost,  had  he 
much  confidence  in  either  the 
efficacy  or  the  honesty  of  our 
telegraphic  arrangements — elec- 
tricity, as  having  "  no  warranty 
in  Scripture,"  being  also  re- 
ferred to  the  category  of  "  dan- 
gerous deceits."  Early  one 
morning  I  received  an  urgent 
message  from  him  to  the  effect 
that  he  wanted  to  see  me  at 
once  on  an  urgent  and  most 
important  business. 

"  I  never  seed  the  gaffer  more 
put  about  in  my  life,"  explained 
the  messenger,  an  old  farm 
hand.  "  He  said  if  it  so  be  as 
'ow  you  couldn't  come,  I  were 
to  get  one  of  the  reverends ;  but 
as  how  and  if  you  was  about, 
he'd  take  it  kind  if  you  was  to 
come  at  onst,  as  he  reckoned 
he'd  liever  have  you  nor  a  whole 
biling  of  parsons." 

I  appreciated  the  compliment, 
and  was  ready  to  go.  In  his 
latter  years  Tom  had  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  sending  for 
me  in  this  rather  peremptory 
manner  pretty  frequently ;  and 
as  he  showed  me  a  great  deal 
of  civility  in  many  small  ways, 
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I  was  only  too  willing  to  help 
him  in  his  petty  difficulties. 
But  I  was  so  well  accustomed 
to  being  confronted  by  a  mole- 
hill when  the  urgency  of  a 
message  rather  pointed  to  the 
existence  of  a  mountain,  that  I 
did  not  feel  any  special  anxiety 
on  the  present  occasion.  More- 
over, I  happened  to  know  that 
the  old  man  was  suffering  under 
the  infliction  of  the  yearly  visit 
of  his  widowed  sister,  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  permitted  to  buffet 
him  for  exactly  thirty-one  days 
out  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five.  How  Tom  stood  the 
lady's  presence  for  so  long  a 
time  was  always  a  mystery  to 
myself,  and  to  a  good  many 
others  besides." 

"  I'd  jolly  well  gag  her  or  cut 
her  dratted  tongue  out  if  she 
were  mine,"  was  John  Ball's 
comment  on  this  elderly  edition 
of  Mrs  Joe  Gargery. 

"  Well,  Mr  Campion,  and 
what's  the  matter  now  ? "  I 
inquired,  after  shaking  hands 
with  Mrs  Stern. 

"Matter!"  was  the  reply; 
"well,  there's  a  whole  mullock 
of  matter,  and  all  along  of  your 
railway  folk,  Master  George. 
This  is  how  it  were  :  at  the 
back  end  of  last  summer  I  was 
along  o'  neighbour  Stiles,  and 
it  were  hot,  and  he  gives  me  a 
glass  of  right-down  good  cider, 
and  then  he  lets  on  as  it  were 
a  more  wholesomer  drink  for 
chaps  of  our  age  nor  any  of 
your  beers  or  wines,  and  as  how 
he'll  give  me  a  cask  if  I  has  a 
mind  to  take  it,  seeing  as  he 
has  a  cousin  in  Devonshire  who 
makes  it.  Well,  it  had  gone 
right  clean  out  of  my  mind  till 
I  meets  him  at  market  a  week 


or  more  back,  and  then  he  tells 
me  as  how  he've  ordered  it,  and 
then  this  morning  I  gets  this. 
Just  you  see  what  you  makes 
of  it,  Master  George,"  and  he 
handed  me  a  letter. 

It  turned  out  to  be  from  a 
station-master  some  way  down 
the  line,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  SlE, — I  have  to  inform  you 
that  a  cask  of  cider  addressed 
to  you  is  now  lying  in  our  office 
pending  instructions.  It  was 
consigned  to  us  from  the  South- 
Western  Railway,  but  we  found 
that  the  cask  was  leaking  so 
badly  that  it  was  impossible  to 
forward  it,"  &c.,  &c. 

"  Well,  I  hardly  know  what 
to  advise,  Mr  Campion,"  and  I 
handed  him  back  the  letter. 

"  I  tells  him  as  it  ain't  no 
manner  of  use  his  fussing  and 
worriting  himself,"  struck  in 
Mrs  Stern  ;  "  it's  a  little  cross 
as  is  sent  him,  and  it  will  all 
come  right  in  the  end." 

"  It's  a  cask  of  cider  as  have 
been  sent  me,  and  some  one  else 
is  a  drinking  of  it  half-way,  and 
there'll  be  precious  little  of  it 
left  when  it  gets  this  end,  if  it 
ever  do  get,"  growled  Tom. 

"  You  don't  know  any  one,  I 
suppose,  in  those  parts,  Mr 
Campion,  who  would  go  and 
see  him  about  it.  Let's  see, 
what's  the  place  he  writes  from 
—Bourton?" 

"  Bourton  ?  Why,  that's 
where  my  husband's  brother 
keeps  his  hotel,"  exclaimed  Mrs 
Stern.  "  He  had  a  carriage 
accident  many  years  ago,  Mr 
George,  and  he  has  kept  a 
hotel  ever  since." 

"  That's       right       enough," 
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chimed  in  Tom.  "Bill  Stern 
was  pitched  out  of  his  cart 
when  he  were  drunk,  and  he 
keeps  the  inn  there  'cos  one  of 
his  legs  is  shorter  than  t'other, 
so  as  he  can  get  his  drink 
without  'aving  to  go  out  and 
fetch  it." 

"Tom  is  always  running 
down  my  poor  husband's 
family,  Mr  George:  they  were 
gentlefolk  as  has  come  down  a 
bit  in  the  world.  But  Tom  was 
very  glad  when  I  married  all 
the  same." 

"  Yes,  that  we  all  on  us 
was,"  assented  Tom  with  much 
energy ;  "  and  I  were  main 
sorry  when  Jack  Stern  died 
and  all.  But  I  count  it  a 
matter  of  calling  spades  spades 
instead  o'  shovels.  You  calls 
it  a  hotel  and  I  calls  it  a  inn, 
and  you  says  as  it  were  a 
carriage  accident,  and  I  says 
as  how  he  were  pitched  out  of 
his  cart  when  he  was  drunk; 
but  I  reckon  that  ain't  much 
good  on  to  my  cider." 

"Why,  he's  just  the  man, 
Mr  Campion,"  I  said;  "you 
have  only  got  to  telegraph  to 
him,  and  he'll  get  the  cider 
bottled  off  for  you  in  no 
time." 

"  I  ain't  a  -  never  done  no 
telegraphing,  and  I  don't  know 
as  I  am  a-going  to  begin 
neither,  Master  George.  I 
counts  as  it's  like  one  of  the 
trains  as  you  made  me  go  in : 
I  minds  as  I  sees  they  posts 
alongside  of  the  line,  not  as 
they  didn't  talk  of  putting  up 
a  post  in  one  of  my  fields,  but  I 
gave  a  young  chap  who  were 
messing  about  a  suvrin  to  put 
un  somewhere  else  and  he  did. 
I  weren't  a-going  to  have  no 


messages  a-going  through  my 
field  and  a-scaring  the  beasts." 

Finally,  after  much  per- 
suasion on  my  part,  and  much 
hanging  back  upon  Tom's,  we 
drove  off  together  to  the  near- 
est telegraph  -  office,  and  a 
telegram,  almost  as  lengthy 
and  as  intelligible  as  Mr  Sam- 
uel Weller's  love-letter,  was 
despatched  to  the  innkeeper. 

"  Will  you  pay  for  an  answer, 
sir  ?  "  inquired  the  clerk. 

"I'll  pay  when  I  gets  it," 
was  the  reply ;  and  then  fol- 
lowed an  argument,  the  clerk 
of  course  insisting  upon  pre- 
payment, and  Tom  avowing 
that  he  would  only  pay  upon 
delivery.  Finally,  I  threw  a 
shilling  on  the  counter,  and 
succeeded  with  some  difficulty 
in  getting  Tom  out  of  the 
office. 

"Well,  here's  your  bob,  Master 
George,"  he  said,  tendering  the 
coin ;  "  but  I  counts  as  we've 
done  wrong  a-paying  of  it." 

To  most  men  under  similar 
circumstances  the  laconic  an- 
swer "All  right,"  which  ar- 
rived within  the  hour,  would 
have  seemed  satisfactory.  But 
Tom  was  very  far  from  being 
contented,  arguing  that  he  had 
not  got  his  money's  worth. 

"Where's  the  rest,  young 
man  ?  "  he  inquired  of  the  tele- 
graph-clerk. 

"That  is  all  the  message, 
sir." 

"  Why,  I  seen  Master  George 
give  you  a  shilling  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  I  hear  him  say 
as  he  was  paying  for  twenty 
words — where's  the  other  eigh- 
teen ?  " 

"  There  is  no  longer  message 
come,  sir.  The  party  might 
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have  sent  a  long  message  had 
he  wished  to." 

"  Well,  then,  you  give  me  my 
money  back.  I  know'd  as  we'd 
done  wrong  a  -  paying  of  it, 
Master  George." 

Such  was  the  burden  of  his 
discourse  all  the  way  home ; 
and  when  I  tried  to  turn  the 
tables  on  him  by  reminding 
him  of  the  fact  that  by  his 
own  confession  he  always  paid 
for  his  dinners  at  the  ordinary 
in  advance  without  any  guaran- 
tee that  a  dinner,  or  at  all 
events  a  good  dinner,  would 
be  provided,  he  had  his  answer 
ready — 

"A  man  of  his  word  is  a 
man  of  his  word,  and  you 
know  where  you  are.  House 
ain't  going  to  run  away  any- 
ways, and  you  can  take  your 
money's  worth  out  of  the  fur- 
niture, I  reckon.  But  your 
trams  and  your  telegraphs  ain't 
nowise  dependable  things  :  they 
takes  you  where  you  doesn't 
want  to  go,  and  makes  you  pay 
for  things  as  never  comes,  and 
there's  no  holding  of  'em  any- 
way." 

It  was  a  common  saying  in 
our  village  that  a  Campion  did 
not  know  what  fear  was,  and 
certainly  Tom  maintained  the 
traditional  character  of  the 
family.  There  came  a  day 
when  the  street  hi  which  John 
Ball  lived  was  in  a  state  of 
panic.  It  might  even  be  said 
that  the  local  traffic  was 
thoroughly  disorganised,  neither 
foot-passenger  nor  vehicle  ven- 
turing to  pass  down  the  street. 
Women  were  shrieking,  and  men 
were  standing  in  knots  at  each 
end  of  the  street  eagerly  discuss- 
ing what  was  to  be  done  next. 


"  Send  for  the  reverend,"  said 
one. 

"  Or  the  constable,"  suggested 
another. 

"  I  says  you'd  better  go  and 
fetch  old  Tom  Campion,  and  he 
don't  want  no  fetching  neither, 
for  here  a  comes." 

This  from  John  Ball,  who 
generally  managed  to  hit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head. 

"  What's  gone  wrong  ?  "  in- 
quired Tom,  as  he  joined  the 
group  ;  "  what's  all  they  women 
folk  a-skirling  at  ?  " 

The  baker  briefly  explained 
the  situation — 

"Why,  there's  Bill  Haines 
got  on  the  drink  again,  and 
he've  locked  himself  up  in  his 
own  house  with  a  double-bar- 
relled gun,  and  swears  as  he'll 
shoot  anything  as  goes  along 
the  street.  He've  a-shot  a  cat 
and  a-missed  a  dog,  and  putten 
seven  pellets  in  my  Jack's  legs 
already,  blast  him  !  " 

Bill  Haines,  I  should  remark, 
was  a  great  upstanding  fellow, 
a  bricklayer  by  profession,  who, 
when  he  kept  sober,  could  earn 
as  good  wages  as  any  man  in 
the  parish,  but  was  an  awkward 
customer  to  tackle  when  he  was 
in  his  cups,  which  happened 
about  once  a-month. 

"  Having  a  day's  shooting,  is 
he?"  said  Tom,  unconcernedly. 
"  Well,  and  he  ain't  done  much 
harm  yet,  I  reckon  ;  there's 
plenty  more  cats  in  the  village, 
and  I  seed  your  Jack  up  my 
apple-tree  only  last  night.  But 
Bill'll  have  to  give  me  that 
gun,"  and  paying  no  regard  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  men, 
or  the  shrill  protestations  of 
the  women,  Tom  strode  down 
the  village  in  the  direction  of 
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Haiues's  house,  followed  by  no 
less  a  person  than  John  Ball, 
who  kept  up  as  best  he  could. 
It  was  John  who  described  the 
subsequent  proceedings  to  me — 

"  Walked  straight  up  to  the 
window,  did  old  gemman,  and 
there  were  Bill  pointing  the 
gun  straight  at  him  all  the 
while,  and  a -vowing  as  he'd 
shoot.  'Done  enough  shooting 
for  one  day,  ain't  you,  Bill?'  says 
old  gemman,  as  quiet  as  I'm 
talking  now.  'Just  you  hand 
that  gun  out  through  win- 
dow, or  I'll  kick  the  door  in 
and  come  and  take  it,'  he  says ; 
and  Bill  he  hands  it  out  quiet 
as  a  lamb.  '  Now  you  go  to  bed 
and  sleep  it  off,  my  man,'  says 
old  gemman,  and  with  that  he 
walks  back  to  where  folk  was 
standing.  '  Here's  half-a-su vrin, ' 
he  says,  '  for  cat,  and  I  reckon  as 
it  were  a  good  job  as  it  were 
shot ;  and  half  -  a  -  suvrin  for 
Jack,  as  they  pellets  in  his  leg 
won't  agree  with  tree-climbing,' 
he  says ;  '  and  here's  a  suvrin  for 
you,  John  Ball,  as  you're  the 
only  chap  of  the  lot  as  has  got 
any  grit  ;  and  now,  all  you 
other  chaps  had  best  hold  your 
tongues,  and  tell  the  women-folk 
to  give  over  skirling.'  " 

Apparently  Tom  Campion's 
advice  was  taken.  At  any  rate 
the  matter  never  came  into  the 
police-court,  and  Bill  Haines,  at 
the  rector's  instance,  took  the 
pledge,  and  became  a  reformed 
character. 

Tom  Campion  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers  ten  years  ago, 
dying  of  a  chill  contracted  in 


the  hunting  -  field.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  made  him  out 
to  be  a  hero ;  but  his  memory 
will  long  be  cherished  in  our 
village  as  of  a  man  who  was 
never  known  to  break  his  word 
or  do  an  unkindness  to  his 
neighbour.  As  I  followed  him 
to  the  grave,  and  the  funeral 
procession  passed  by  John  Ball's 
cottage,  the  old  hunchbacked 
cobbler  was  standing  in  his  door- 
way crying  like  a  child.  A  few 
weeks  later,  when  I  was  stand- 
ing by  his  graveside  with  the 
two  reverends,  as  Tom  had 
always  called  them,  the  rector 
and  his  curate,  I  gathered  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  how 
highly  the  former  had  appraised 
him. 

"  We  could  well  have  spared 
a  better  man,"  remarked  the 
curate. 

"  Ah,  you  think  so,"  answered 
the  rector  drily :  then  after  a 
minute's  pause,  turning  to  me  he 
added,  "I  don't  know  whether 
you  have  the  same  f eeling  about 
old  Tom  Campion  as  I  had, 
George,  though  you  saw  a  good 
deal  more  of  him  than  I  did. 
You  might  search  the  church- 
yard through  and  not  find  a 
grave  that  covers  a  man  to  be 
called  his  equal.  Many,  I  grant 
you,  who  are  lying  here  had 
more  polish,  higher  aspirations, 
and  more  abundant  opportuni- 
ties ;  but  this  man,"  and  here 
again  he  addressed  the  curate, 
"was,  according  to  his  lights, 
Terpaycovov  avev  "tyoyov — a  Na- 
ture's gentleman  and  a  Nature's 
Christian." 
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BY  ALEXANDEE  MACDONALD. 


GAME. 


ALASKA  is  a  notable  country 
for  many  kinds  of  game,  but 
during  recent  years  it  has 
steadily  decreased  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Yukon,  owing 
of  course  to  the  ravages  of 
big-game  hunters  in  the  main 
valley.  Yet  on  the  tributary 
rivers  and  mountain  -  streams 
game  is  still  to  be  found  in 
great  abundance.  Like  all 
countries  in  high  latitudes,  the 
fur-bearing  animals  are  a  speci- 
ally important  feature  in  the 
fauna  of  this  almost  arctic 
region.  The  brown,  black, 
grizzly,  and  silver -tip  bears, 
and  the  long-haired  lynx,  are 
very  much  in  evidence  in  the 
interior.  Beavers  are  mainly 
found  on  the  Hootalinqua,  and 
there  they  are  very  numerous. 
The  beautiful  silver-grey  fox 
has  his  home  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  commoner  varieties  of 
the  fox  tribe  are  abundant  near 
the  coast.  Grey  and  white 
wolves,  musk-rats,  wolverines, 
rabbits,  marmots,  and  many 
others,  combine  to  make  the  list 
of  fur -bearing  animals  very 
complete. 

Caribou  and  moose -deer  are 
plentiful,  and  their  skins  are 
much  used  by  the  Indians  in 
the  manufacture  of  moccasins 
and  snow-shoes.  The  grizzly 
and  silver-tip  bears  are  the  most 
formidable  animals  met  with, 
but,  fortunately,  these  species  are 
not  numerous.  The  silver-tip, 


so  called  from  his  having  a 
white  breast,  isj  a  semi -polar 
bear,  and  shares  the  ferocity 
of  his  more  northern  brothers. 
The  brown  bear  makes  his 
way  to  the  mountains  in  early 
summer  and  fishes  for  salmon 
in  the  creeks,  a  sport  at  which 
he  is  a  great  adept.  At  that 
time  of  the  year  the  Yukon 
Indians  are  engaged  in  the  same 
occupation,  for  salmon- drying 
is  an  important  industry  with 
them ;  and  if  bear  and  Indian 
meet,  the  latter  generally  pre- 
fers to  retire  hurriedly,  as  the 
bear  is  very  fierce  and  his  skin 
is  of  no  great  value.  This  bear 
in  his  travels  usually  finds  the 
best  travelling  grounds  and  the 
shallowest  fords,  and  therefore 
his  well-trodden  paths  become 
favourite  roads  with  Yukon 
prospectors.  The  black  bear  is 
also  good  at  fishing ;  but  he  is 
a  permanent  resident  of  the 
wooded  and  mountainous  re- 
gions, and  is  by  no  means  so 
much  dreaded  as  his  brown 
relative. 

The  Klondike  river  and  its 
many  branches  were  at  first  best 
known  to  miners  as  being  in- 
fested with  bears,  and  a  general 
dislike  for  their  society  is  said 
to  have  made  prospecting  up 
this  river  unpopular,  otherwise 
Bonanza  and  Eldorado  dis- 
coveries might  have  been  made 
many  years  ago. 

Although   few   birds   are  to 
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be  seen  during  the  winter,  the 
brief  summer  season  brings 
with  it  a  great  variety  of  the 
feathered  tribes,  which,  by  their 
brilliant  plumage  and  cheerful 
melodies,  serve  to  make  the 
country  appear  almost  like  a 
tropical  paradise.  Ducks,  geese, 
and  other  waterfowl  are  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
various  inland  lakes ;  and  ptar- 
migan or  snow-grouse,  although 
winter  birds,  appear  in  summer 
also  in  gayer  attire.  In  the 
winter  their  white  plumage  is 
scarcely  noticeable  against  the 
snow,  and  in  consequence  they 
do  not  often  help  to  swell  the 
larder  of  the  hungry  miner. 
The  bald  and  grey  eagles  are 
quite  common  near  the  coast, 
but  they  are  rarely  seen  in  the 
interior.  Altogether,  during 
the  short  summer,  there  are 
many  species  of  birds  in  the 
Yukon  valley  that  would  de- 


light the  heart  of  an  orni- 
thologist. In  winter  almost 
the  only  birds  to  be  seen  are 
the  snow -grouse,  a  crow  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  and  a  much-de- 
spised bird,  about  the  size  of 
the  ordinary  starling,  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  "camp-rob- 
ber "  ;  and  it  has  the  reputation 
of  being  able  to  eat  anything 
and  everything  that  is  con- 
tained in  a  miner's  outfit. 

Fish,  especially  salmon,  are 
very  abundant  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  the  interior,  and 
in  no  river  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  Klondike,  the  very 
name  of  which  is  a  mispro- 
nunciation of  the  Indian  words 
"  Thron-Diuck,"  meaning  much 
fish.  But  both  hunting  and 
fishing  are  chiefly  relegated  to 
the  Indians,  as  the  miner  gener- 
ally has  no  time  to  waste  on 
what  he  would  term  trivial 
sport. 


HAED  TIMES. 


On  Christmas  Day  we  passed 
the  Pelly  river  junction.  We 
included  Mac,  Stewart,  and 
myself,  with  our  dog  Dave. 
We  had  left  the  main  party 
three  days  before,  as  their  pro- 
gress was  much  too  slow  to 
suit  us,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  had  commenced  to  quarrel 
among  themselves,  as  I  had  half 
expected  they  would. 

A  large  party  cannot  proceed 
far  in  a  country  such  as  Alaska 
without  numerous  petty  griev- 
ances arising,  and  when  this 
occurs  it  is  always  better,  not 
to  say  safer,  to  separate  into 
smaller  parties.  It  was  rather 
a  grim  incident  that  caused  us 


to  break  partnership,  and  one 
that  I  have  never  cared  to  say 
much  about,'  but  I  shall  relate 
it  here,  as  it  reveals  the  miseries 
and  the  half-crazed  nature  of 
the  majority  of  the  travellers 
on  this  long  trail. 

On  the  third  day  after  leav- 
ing Dawson,  when  we  were 
nearing  the  Stewart  river,  I 
and  several  of  the  most  experi- 
enced miners  were  leading  the 
trail  some  distance  ahead  of  the 
main  party.  Mac  and  Stewart 
were  close  behind,  as  they  pre- 
ferred to  keep  a  few  hundred 
yards  between  themselves  and 
the  crowd.  We  were  startled 
by  suddenly  hearing  several 
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revolver  shots,  followed  by  a 
medley  of  curses  and  yells  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a 
horde  of  Indians.  When  we 
looked  back  we  saw  no  longer 
the  orderly  line  of  prospectors 
that  we  had  led  for  nearly  a 
hundred  miles,  but  a  surging 
mass  of  men  crowding  fiercely 
together  and  shouting  with  de- 
moniacal fury. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  means 
trouble,  boys,"  said  a  grizzled 
veteran  beside  me,  as  we  all 
gazed  anxiously  at  the  gesticu- 
lating mob  behind.  "Je — ru- 
salem  !  look  yonder ;  get  your 
guns  ready,"  he  shouted,  and 
with  one  accord  we  all — about 
a  dozen — started  at  a  run  for 
the  scene  of  the  disturbance. 
"  Mac,  Stewart,"  I  roared  as  we 
passed  them,  "  leave  your  sleighs 
and  come  along."  "  D —  them  ! 
— Philistines,"  growled  Mac. 
"  Come  on  Stewart " ;  and  im- 
mediately after  I  heard  them 
lumbering  heavily  behind  me. 

We  arrived  in  time  to  pre- 
vent a  poor  half-starved  speci- 
men of  humanity  from  becoming 
a  victim  to  lynch  law.  He  was 
accused  of  stealing  a'  few  pounds 
of  flour,  and  for  this  he  was 
to  be  hanged  on  a  tree.  In  vain 
the  older  miners  pleaded  for  him. 
"  We'll  have  no  darned  thief  in 
this  crowd,"  was  the  inflexible 
reply,  and  the  howls  of  the 
excited  mob  were  redoubled. 
"  Now,  boys,  this  has  got  to 
stop,"  said  the  veteran,  who 
was  with  me.  "There  will  be 
no  murder  done  if  we  can  help 
it.  Give  the  man  over  to  us, 
and  we  will  hand  him  to  Major 
Walsh  when  we  get  to  Big 
Salmon.  If  not,"  he  continued 
suggestively,  "thar's  about  a 


score  of  us  here,  and  we'll  have 
a  fight  for  it."  The  last  argu- 
ment prevailed,  and  the  poor 
hungry  thief  was  taken  in 
charge  by  a  dozen  of  the  oldest 
miners.  Mac  and  Stewart  were 
much  disgusted  with  the  whole 
performance,  and  no  more  so 
than  I  was ;  and  we  were  not 
sorry  when  we  saw  the  large 
cavalcade  divide  and  subdivide 
until  at  last  it  straggled  in 
twos  and  threes  over  several 
miles.  Then  we  struck  ahead 
ourselves,  and  continued  our 
journey  far  into  the  night. 

When  a  fairly  smooth  stretch 
of  ice  appeared,  we  would  start 
off  at  a  run,  and  keep  it  up 
until  the  keen  air,  penetrating 
to  our  lungs,  compelled  us  to 
stop.  For  a  considerable  time 
we  went  swinging  over  the 
trail  at  five  miles  an  hour. 
The  high  shelving  ice  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pelly  gave  us 
some  trouble,  but  we  clambered 
over  the  icy  pyramids  and 
again  dashed  forward  at  our 
best  speed,  determined  not  to 
be  beaten  by  any  obstacle. 
Although  only  six  days  out, 
we  were  now  about  180  miles 
on  our  journey,  and,  I  think, 
fully  twenty  miles  ahead  of  the 
nearest  party. 

The  temperature  at  this  time 
averaged  40°  below  zero,  and 
our  faces  were  hung  with  icicles 
from  morning  till  night.  Our 
regular  evening  toilet  perform- 
ance consisted  in  thawing  off 
these  appendages. 

There  had  not  been  a  breath 
of  wind  for  the  last  month,  and 
all  around  hung  a  death-like 
stillness  that  was  almost  un- 
bearable. We  never  saw  a 
bird  of  any  kind  except  one 
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largej  crow,  that  followed  us 
daily,  circling  over  our  camp  at 
night,  and  breaking  the  silence 
with  its  hideous  croak.  Mac 
several  times  tried  to  shoot  it, 
but,  to  his  great  annoyance, 
it  always  managed  to  escape. 
Daylight  ceased  about  two 
o'clock,  and  we  had  to  proceed 
on  our  journey  by  the  aid  of 
the  stars  alone  :  they,  however, 
shone  so  brilliantly  that  we 
had  ample  light  to  distinguish 
the  broad  trail. 

As  we  neared  Daly  river  I 
recognised  many  familiar  land- 
marks, although  the  ground 
was  thickly  covered  with  a 
heavy  rime.  Our  progress  now 
became  much  more  difficult : 
the  ice  was  in  many  places 
split  asunder,  showing  the  dry 
sandy  river-bed,  about  15  feet 
below,  while  the  blown  ice  at 
the  mouths  of  the  various 
creeks  was  covered  to  over  a 
foot  in  depth  with  hoar-frost, 
into  which  the  sleighs  sank 
over  the  runners.  We  floun- 
dered through  this  part  of  the 
route  as  best  we  could,  in  some 
places  taking  over  an  hour  to 
accomplish  a  mile. 

At  this  stage  we  noticed  that 
our  little  store  of  provisions 
was  going  down  with  alarming 


rapidity.  "It  seems  to  me,"  I 
said  to  Stewart  as  he  was  cook- 
ing damper,  "  that  we  are  de- 
veloping very  healthy  appe- 
tites." "There's  naedoot  aboot 
that,"  replied  he,  gazing  sol- 
emnly at  our  little  store ;  "  an' 
if  we  dinna  manage  to  get  some 
mair  grub,  the  appetites'll  be 
a'  that'll  be  left  us  vera 
sune." 

Flour,  rice,  and  coffee  now 
constituted  our  food;  any  lux- 
uries we  formerly  had  had  long 
ago  disappeared,  and  now  we 
had  to  be  content  with  the  bare 
necessaries,  and  very  small 
allowance  at  that.  I  had  made 
a  big  mistake  when  I  set  aside 
our  month's  provisions  for  tak- 
ing us  out  of  the  country.  I 
had  calculated  the  quantity  of 
flour  used  formerly  in  a  month, 
and  had  taken  the  same  quan- 
tity with  us ;  but  I  neglected 
to  consider  that  while  going  to 
Klondike,  and  also  for  a  time 
when  there,  we  had  had  vari- 
ous extras  which  had  consider- 
ably lessened  our  consumption 
of  the  staff  of  life,  and  now  we 
had  to  satisfy  our  appetites  al- 
most entirely  with  flour,  with 
the  result  that  it  was  quickly 
getting  reduced  to  very  small 
bulk  indeed. 


BIG  SALMON  AGAIN. 


Two  days  later  we  arrived  at 
the  Government  camp  on  Big 
Salmon  river,  and  immediately 
erected  our  tent  near  by.  Major 
Walsh  was  as  hospitable  as  be- 
fore. "  Come  and  pass  the 
evening  with  us,  boys,"  he 
said ;  "  we  haven't  got  anything 
special  in  the  way  of  grub,  but 


I  don't  suppose  you'll  be  very 
particular." 

We  willingly  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  that  evening, 
while  I  talked  with  the  Major, 
Stewart  and  Mac  were  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation  with 
the  cook  of  the  establishment. 
"  By  the  way,"  said  the  Major, 
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in  the  course  of  conversation, 
"  I  learn  from  some  despatches 
that  came  up  a  few  days  ago 
from  Tagish,  that  a  large  out- 
fit, under  an  old  prospector 
called  Macintosh,  is  at  present 
going  over  the  Divide  at  Marsh 
Lake  to  prospect  the  Hoota- 
linqua." 

"I  hope  he  doesn't  tumble 
against  any  of  my  grounds  in 
that  quarter,"  I  said,  anxiously. 
I  had  discovered  a  valuable 
lode  near  the  head -waters  of 
the  Hootalinqua  some  time  pre- 
viously, and  as  there  was  no 
Government  office  within  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  of  the  loca- 
tion, I  had  not  registered  my 
find,  never  thinking  that  any 
one  would  prospect  in  the  same 
direction.  "  The  best  thing  for 
you  to  do,"  said  Major  Walsh, 
"  is  to  go  down  the  Hoota- 
linqua instead  of  proceeding 
by  White  Horse,  peg  out  your 
grounds  afresh,  then  cross  over 
and  register  at  Tagish,"  all  of 
which  sounded  easy  enough, 
although  I  feared  the  perform- 


ance would  be  a  very  different 
matter. 

"That  plan  would  suit  all 
right  if  we  weren't  so  con- 
foundedly short  of  grub,"  I  ex- 
plained; "but,  as  it  happens, 
we  have  only  a  fortnight's  pro- 
visions left,  and  there's  300 
miles  of  the  worst  part  of  the 
trail  ahead."  "That's  all  the 
more  reason  why  you  should 
go  up  the  Hootalinqua,"  replied 
the  Major;  "it's  a  fine  game 
country,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  add  to  your  store  with  your 
rifles.  Then,  when  you  get  to 
Tagish,  Captain  Strickland  will 
do  what  he  can  for  you." 

After  much  consideration,  I 
decided  to  take  the  Major's  ad- 
vice, but  when  I  announced  the 
change  of  plan  that  night  to 
my  companions,  they  were  very 
far  from  being  pleased.  "  Ony- 
hoo,"  said  Mac,  as  he  hauled  a 
small  bag  from  inside  his  coat, 
"  a  got  twa  or  three  pounds  o' 
floor  when  there  was  naebody 
lookin' :  it  will  help  conseed- 
erably. 


ON  THE   HOOTALINQUA  TEAIL. 


"  Left  wheel !  "  I  shouted,  as 
we  arrived  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Hootalinqua  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  I  was  striking  a  trail  over 
the  broad  frozen  surface  of  this 
large  tributary,  followed  closely 
by  Mac,  Stewart,  and  Dave. 
We  had  made  the  journey  from 
Big  Salmon  in  five  hours,  and 
I  was  determined  to  proceed 
ten  miles  up  the  Hootalinqua 
before  pitching  camp.  As  we 
journeyed  onwards  I  observed 
that  the  vast  forests  on  the 


river-banks  were  getting  larger 
and  denser,  and  that  the  coun- 
try generally  was  taking  on  a 
much  more  fertile  aspect.  The 
temperature,  which  for  the  last 
few  days  had  been  about  40° 
below  zero,  now  relaxed  some- 
what, and  occasionally  a  few 
flakes  of  snow  would  fall,  show- 
ing that  we  were  gradually 
nearing  the  land  influenced  by 
the  coast  breezes.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  making  twelve  miles 
after  reaching  the  Hootalinqua, 
being  a  total  of  about  thirty 
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miles  for  the  day's  journey.  It 
was,  however,  a  forced  march ; 
at  different  places  on  the  route 
we  felt  inclined  to  pitch  our 
tent,  but,  knowing  the  state  of 
our  stores,  we  kept  moving 
onward,  trying  to  ignore  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  Mac's  con- 
tribution was  very  acceptable, 
and  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
ask  for  details  as  to  how  he  got 
the  "twa  or  three  pounds  o' 
floor."  Stewart's  sorrow  at 
Mac's  outdoing  him  in  this 
respect  was  very  great.  "A'll 
wrestle  the  first  Indian  a  see 
for  a'  he's  got,"  he  said  grimly, 
but  we  had  not  seen  any 
Indians  for  a  considerable  time. 
They  had  gone  to  their  winter 
wigwams  in  the  forests,  and  I 
feared  that  Stewart  was  not 
likely  to  have  his  desire  grati- 
fied. 

Next  day  we  covered  twenty- 
eight  miles,  and  at  that  rate  of 
progress  I  calculated  we  would 
arrive  at  my  location  in  little 
more  than  another  day. 

I  should  explain  here  that 
when  I  prospected  the  head- 
waters of  the  Hootalinqua  on  a 
former  expedition,  I  approached 
by  way  of  Teslin  Lake  and 
Telegraph  Creek:  now  I  was 
travelling  the  entire  length  of 
the  river  to  reach  its  source, 
and  as  yet  I  was  in  unfamiliar 
country.  On  the  third  day  on 
the  Hootalinqua  trail  our  march 
was  hindered  considerably  by 
the  snowfall  on  the  ice,  the 
depth  of  which  increased  until 
it  reached  several  inches. 

It  was  evident  that  this  was 
going  to  prove  a  serious  diffi- 
culty, and  I  was  already  cal- 
culating on  our  chances  of 
getting  over  the  Divide  in 


safety.  The  country  between 
Lake  Marsh  and  the  Hootalin- 
qua is  not  by  any  means  moun- 
tainous, the  gradual  rise  not 
exceeding  500  feet.  This  gentle 
acclivity  ends  in  a  table-land, 
which  slopes  on  the  other  side 
down  to  the  Yukon  Valley. 
There  was  no  special  point  at 
which  to  commence  this  trail, 
and  I  had  not  thought  that  it 
would  prove  much  of  a  diffi- 
culty; but  in  this,  as  will  be 
seen,  I  was  sadly  mistaken. 
On  the  fourth  day  after  leaving 
the  Government  encampment 
I  began  to  find  myself  on  famil- 
iar ground,  and  anticipated  no 
difficulty  in  locating  my  pre- 
vious discoveries.  I  felt  almost 
disappointed  to  find  no  marks 
of  human  feet  on  the  snow- 
covered  trail.  I  had  the  idea 
that  Macintosh,  whom  I  knew 
by  repute  to  be  an  enthusiastic 
prospector,  would  have  by  this 
time  crossed  the  Divide,  and 
had  expected  to  see  his  "out- 
fit "  on  the  shores  of  the  Hoota- 
linqua. If  this  had  been  the 
case,  I  could  quickly  have  re- 
pegged  my  grounds,  and  then 
without  trouble  have  followed 
his  tracks  to  Marsh  Lake.  I 
suspected  Macintosh's  courage 
had  failed  him  when  he  most 
needed  it.  "  Here  we  are  now," 
I  said,  as  we  came  to  a  small 
creek  that  wound  its  way 
through  a  deep  gully  before 
joining  the  main  water  on  our 
left,  and  we  changed  our  course, 
striking  upwards  towards  the 
mountains :  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  this  direction  brought  us  to 
several  blazed  trees,  on  the  flat 
surface  of  which  were  various 
hieroglyphics,  and  —  my  own 
name.  The  direction  of  the 
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lead,  its  width  and  proved 
depth,  were  all  carefully  cut  in 
deep  letters  into  the  boundary 
trees  that  did  duty  for  the 
regulation  pegs.  The  lode  ex- 
tended from  the  bank  of  the 
mountain  creek  to  a  point 
several  yards  distant ;  various 
leaders  throughout  its  area 
showed  clearly  above  the  snow, 
and  accurately  indicated  the 
direction  of  the  main  lead.  It 
outcropped  completely  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  at 
this  point  the  rich,  free,  milling 
quartz  formation  could  be  dis- 
tinctly denned.  I  had  intended 
to  develop  this  mine  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  but  the 
Klondike  boom  had  caused  me 
to  neglect  it  for  one  season  at 
least :  now,  as  I  looked  upon  it 
again,  I  could  not  but  contrast 
its  aspect  with  that  of  the  bar- 
ren schist  formations  in  the 
Klondike  region.  "We'll  get 
the  tent  fixed  first,  boys,"  I 
said,  "and  then  we'll  set  to 
ork  and  make  new  bound- 
.es ; "  so  we  selected  a  suit- 
.ble  spot  among  the  timber  for 
our  tent  and  speedily  got  it 
erected,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  Mac  and  Stewart  were 
busily  engaged  with  their  axes 
in  squaring  several  trees  that 
marked  in  a  direct  line  the  run 
of  the  lode.  Not  content  with 
this  alone,  I  asked  Stewart  to 
cut  the  date  into  one  of  the 
most  prominent  trees,  and  then 
I  felt  more  satisfied.  "  A  think 
it'll  dae  noo,"  said  Mac,  laying 
down  his  axe  and  looking  round 
with  complacency.  "  I  think  it 
will,"  I  replied. 

We  dined  early  that  day, 
and  having  still  some  daylight 
at  our  disposal,  we  went  out  in 


search  of  game.  We  beat  the 
forest,  however,  for  an  hour 
without  success,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  we  had  the  doubt- 
ful luck  of  coming  on  a  hungry 
lynx,  evidently  on  the  look-out 
for  his  supper.  I  was  inclined 
to  let  it  skulk  off  into  the 
brushwood,  but  Dave,  who  was 
as  hungry  as  the  lynx,  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  lose  a  chance 
of  a  good  supper,  and  before  we 
could  interfere  he  and  the  lynx 
flew  at  each  other,  and  in  an 
instant  were  engaged  in  mortal 
combat.  We  were  powerless  to 
help  our  dog,  as  the  two 
animals  rolled  over  and  over  on 
the  moss,  presenting  to  our 
rifles  a  dual  and  ever-revolving 
target.  The  cruel  claws  of  the 
cat-like  creature  tore  great 
gashes  in  the  body  of  the  dog, 
but  Dave  cared  not ;  he  had  a 
tenacious  grip  of  the  lynx's 
throat,  and  only  muffled  growls 
betrayed  his  pain.  I  fired 
several  times,  but,  in  my 
anxiety  to  spare  Dave,  the 
shots  went  wide,  until  at  length, 
a  good  opportunity  presenting 
itself,  I  sent  a  bullet  through 
the  lynx's  neck  and  closed  the 
fray.  Dave  had  well  earned 
his  supper,  and  did  not  seem  at 
all  concerned  about  his  wounds, 
which  I  bandaged  temporarily 
till  we  should  reach  the  tent. 
We  continued  our  explorations 
in  the  forest  till  it  was  quite 
dark,  but  found  nothing  for  our 
larder.  Still  it  was  some  satis- 
faction to  see  Dave's  tail  wag- 
ging in  jubilant  anticipation  of 
his  supper.  The  lynx  weighed 
about  40  lb.,  and  Stewart  took 
the  trouble  to  dress  the  skin 
that  it  might  be  preserved  as 
one  more  Alaskan  souvenir. 
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Not  being  so  tired  that  evening, 
I  sketched  out  the  location  of 
the  reef  in  my  note-book,  while 
my  companions  busied  them- 
selves in  repairing  our  tattered 
wardrobe. 

Very  little  is  known  of  this 
locality,  and  perhaps  a  few 
words  here  relative  to  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  Around 
Teslin  Lake,  and  for  many  miles 
down  the  Hootalinqua  Valley, 
the  country  is  rich  in  gold-bear- 
ing formations,  and  much  allu- 
vial gold  is  contained  on  the 
bars  of  the  main  river,  which 
undoubtedly  points  to  the  exist- 
ence of  great  mineral  wealth  in 
the  smaller  creeks.  The  district 
lies  much  lower  than  the  Yukon 
Valley,  and  that  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
well  enclosed  by  the  several 
ranges  of  mountains,  causes  it 
to  have  a  much  milder  climate 
than  is  generally  experienced 
in  the  same  latitude.  Vegeta- 
tion is  also  richer,  and  animal 
life  more  abundant  than  in  the 
region  of  the  Yukon.  The 
"  country  "  rock,  like  that  far- 
ther north,  is  a  slate  and  mica- 
schist  formation,  which  is  well 
exposed  in  the  deep  gorges  that 
are  common  to  all  the  streams, 
there  being  also  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  coal  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  vast  forests  are  alive 
with  furry  animals,  which  alone 
should  make  the  country  pop- 
ular with  hunters  of  big  game. 


The  lynx  grows  to  a  huge  size, 
and  has  fur  full  3  inches  long ; 
and  the  long  -  haired  grizzly 
bear  is  frequently  met  with. 
Travellers  on  the  Hootalinqua 
should  always  be  able  to  "  shoot 
straight,"  and  at  fairly  long 
range,  as  the  silver -tip  bear 
haunts  this  valley,  and  imme- 
diately he  scents  unpleasant 
company  he  invariably  insists 
on  making  their  acquaintance. 
Until  last  year  the  Indians 
were  almost  the  only  frequent- 
ers of  the  valley,  and  they 
engage  during  the  open  season 
in  hunting  the  moose-deer  and 
catching  beavers,  as  well  as  in 
their  favourite  occupation  of 
salmon  -  fishing.  The  Hudson 
Bay  Company  had  at  one  time 
an  outpost  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  it  has  long  been 
deserted.  Gold  is  the  precious 
product  with  which  we  associate 
North- West  Canada,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
near  future  this  special  district 
will  be  found  to  hold  still  an- 
other source  of  mineral  wealth. 
The  strata  comprising  the  beds 
of  the  creeks  and  various  pecul- 
iar formations  throughout  the 
surrounding  country  are  indica- 
tive of  the  presence  of  garnets 
and  other  precious  stones.  In 
consequence  of  these  indications 
we  named  the  creek  bordering 
on  the  quartz  reef  "Garnet 
Gully,"  and  I  believe  it  will  one 
day  justify  its  name. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  THE   "DIVIDE.3 


We  made  a  fair  collection  of 
geological  specimens  in  the 
course  of  the  next  forenoon, 
and  packed  them  carefully  on 
one  of  the  sleighs  beside  our 


gold-bags,  and  then  with  great 
reluctance  resumed  our  journey, 
meaning  to  get  a  fair  start  over 
the  "  Divide  "  before  dark.  We 
soon  got  on  to  the  Hootalinqua 
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trail,  and  quickly  followed  our 
old  tracks  back  for  a  consider- 
able distance  before  a  suitable 
opportunity  offered  for  begin- 
ning our  westward  route ;  and 
then  we  resolutely  changed  our 
course  and  struck  a  trail  over 
the  gently  sloping  hills  of  the 
Hootalinqua  Divide.  Before 
we  had  travelled  a  mile  in  our 
new  direction  I  realised  that 
we  were  going  to  have  a  tough 
time.  The  snow  was  becoming 
deeper  and  deeper  as  we  as- 
cended, and  we  floundered  up 
to  the  knees  at  every  step,  un- 
til at  length  it  got  so  bad  that 
we  made  little  or  no  progress. 
We  struggled  on  until  dark, 
however,  and  then  dug  a  hole 
in  the  snow  and  lay  down  in 
our  blankets.  There  was  no 
timber  in  the  vicinity,  so  we 
could  have  no  fire;  and  while 
we  shivered  in  our  snow  shelter 
we  speculated  as  to  whether  we 
should  die  of  cold  or  starvation. 
During  the  night  the  snow  fell 
heavily,  and  as  we  had  no  pro- 
tection against  it,  I  got  up  and 
drew  the  folded  tent  over  the 
mouth  of  our  cavern ;  then  we 
lay  awake  and  listened  to  the 
pattering  of  the  frozen  flakes 
on  our  canvas  roof.  Strangely 
enough,  I  at  last  managed  to 
fall  asleep,  and  so  for  a  time 
became  oblivious  to  the  many 
dangers  surrounding  us.  I  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of 
Mac's  voice.  He  was  talking 
excitedly  to  Stewart,  who 
evidently  refused  to  awake. 
"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked, 
but  before  I  could  get  an  an- 
swer I  discovered  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance.  I  had  lifted 
my  head  slightly  while  speak- 
ing, and  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  bulging  canvas, 


weighted  down  by  snow  un- 
til it  was  only  a  few  inches 
from  our  faces.  "  We'll  need  to 
get  oot,  or  we'll  be  smothered," 
said  Mac,  shaking  Stewart  vig- 
orously. The  shaking  not  only 
aroused  Stewart,  but  sent  a 
shower  of  snow  down  from 
above.  "Easy,  Mac,"  I  roared, 
as  I  felt  the  canvas  beginning 
to  press  against  my  face. 
"  What's  wrang  ?  "  sleepily  in- 
quired Stewart,  trying  to  sit 
up ;  but  he  very  quickly  found 
what  was  wrong,  for  immedi- 
ately his  head  touched  the  can- 
vas, the  walls  of  our  "snow 
dug  -  out "  collapsed  and  we 
were  instantly  buried  under  a 
mass  of  snow,  as  the  canvas 
with  all  its  load  came  down  on 
the  top  of  us. 

I  felt  almost  suffocated,  and 
made  frantic  efforts  to  throw  off 
the  heavy  weight,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  In  the  meantime  Mac 
had  managed  to  struggle  to  his 
knees,  and  making  a  strenuous 
effort,  he  raised  the  weighted 
canvas  on  his  shoulders  and 
stood  upright.  In  a  few  seconds 
more  we  had  all  scrambled  out, 
and  although  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  anything,  I  could  hear  Dave 
howling  dismally  at  being  so 
unceremoniously  disturbed  in 
his  slumbers.  The  snow  con- 
tinued to  fall  in  heavy  blinding 
showers,  and  not  a  star  could 
be  seen  in  the  sky.  I  struck  a 
match,  and  by  its  fitful  glim- 
mer I  could  see  an  edge  of  our 
tent  appearing  above  the  snow 
where  we  had  slept,  but  our 
sleighs  were  out  of  sight. 
"This  is  the  devil's  own  coun- 
try," solemnly  spoke  Mac,  as 
he  and  Stewart  stumbled  for- 
ward to  fish  for  the  buried 
sleighs,  which  contained  all  our 
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treasures.  I  noticed  with  much 
alarm  that  the  snow,  which  had 
already  reached  a  depth  of  4 
feet,  was  rapidly  getting  deeper. 
How  we  were  going  to  get 
along  under  such  difficulties  I 
could  not  imagine.  Mac  and 
Stewart  quickly  found  and 
dragged  out  the  sleighs  from 
the  snow,  while  I  tried  to  light 
a  piece  of  candle  that  I  carried 
in  my  pocket  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

"  Get  me  my  snow  -  shoes, 
Stewart,"  I  said,  and  he  un- 
fastened my  long  Indian  run- 
ners from  one  of  the  sleighs 
and  slid  them  over  in  my  direc- 
tion. I  slipped  my  moccasined 
feet  into  the  leathern  thongs 
and  shuffled  over  to  Mac  and 
Stewart  with  the  lighted 
candle,  which  I  stuck  on  one  of 
the  sleighs.  "  I  don't  know  how 
we  are  to  get  out  of  this,  boys," 
I  said,  "but  we'll  need  to  do 
our  best :  we've  got  thirty-five 
miles  to  travel  before  we  reach 
Marsh  Lake,  and  I  think  we 
had  better  get  ahead  now." 
"Isn't  it  no'  owre  dark?" 
asked  Mac,  in  hopeless  tones. 
"  What  difference  does  that 
mak'?"  said  Stewart  in  an- 
swer. "We  never  see  the  sun 
at  any  time,  an'  daylicht  wadna 
help  us  to  gang  straicht  with- 
out the  compass."  "That's 
quite  right,  Stewart,"  I  said: 
"daylight  on  this  part  of  the 
trail  won't  help  us  much."  I 
harnessed  Dave  into  his  sleigh, 
as  I  could  move  about  on  my 
snow  -  shoes  with  freedom, 
whereas  Mac  and  Stewart  had 
to  walk  on  hands  and  knees,  so 
as  to  divide  their  weight  over 
the  soft  snow,  and  keep  them 
from  sinking.  "Now,  boys,"  I 
said,  when  all  was  ready,  "  fol- 


low me;  I'll  pack  the  trail  as 
hard  as  I  can  with  my  snow- 
shoes,  and  if  you  keep  on  my 
tracks  you  won't  go  down." 
Slowly  I  moved  forward,  fol- 
lowed by  Mac,  Stewart  and 
Dave  stepping  gingerly  behind. 
It  was  necessary  to  place  Dave 
last,  as  he  broke  the  trail  a 
good  deal,  and  I  could  hear 
him  whining  feebly  as  now 
and  then  he  sank  in  the  pow- 
dery snow.  I  led  onwards 
steadily,  making  a  course  for 
the  end  of  Marsh  Lake.  My 
snow  -  shoes  slid  along  very 
easily,  sometimes  too  easily  for 
those  coming  behind  on  their 
moccasins,  and  I  had  continu- 
ally to  be  slowing  my  progress 
so  as  not  to  get  too  far  ahead. 
We  were  now  travelling  across 
a  fairly  flat  surface,  and  I  had 
several  times  to  consult  my 
compass  and  correct  our  course, 
as  we  persisted  in  bearing  away 
in  a  northerly  direction. 

The  snowstorm  increased  in 
severity  as  we  proceeded,  but, 
despite  its  fury,  we  kept  the 
same  monotonous  pace,  bowing 
our  heads  to  the  blast.  The 
darkness  enveloped  us  com- 
pletely, and  I  could  not  distin- 
guish objects  beyond  a  yard  or 
so  in  front.  As  morning  ap- 
proached the  storm  abated 
somewhat,  and  when  the  grey 
dull  light  succeeded  to  murky 
darkness  we  could  see  a  strag- 
gling forest  some  distance 
ahead.  We  quickened  our  pace, 
and  soon  lessened  the  space 
between  us  and  it.  I  was  glad 
to  see  timber  of  any  description, 
as  we  could  make  a  fire  and 
cook  our  frugal  fare  before  pro- 
ceeding farther ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  hoped  that  the 
trees  were  not  densely  packed, 
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as  they  would  then  greatly  in- 
terfere with  our  progress,  and 
make  steering  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult. When  we  arrived  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest  I  was  relieved 
to  see  that  the  trees  were  very 
tall,  and  nearly  all  branchless. 
We  thankfully  drew  up  our 
sleighs,  and  started  to  build  a 
fire  at  once.  The  snow  was  not 
so  deep  under  the  shelter  of  the 
timber,  and  we  were  not  long 
in  securing  wood  sufficient  for 
all  requirements.  I  sat  down 
on  the  snow  and  carefully 
studied  the  Government  chart, 
which  had  been  so  useful  to  us. 
I  found  we  had  yet  full  twenty 
miles  to  go  before  getting  on 
to  the  Yukon  river,  but  I  also 
noticed  that  the  lie  of  the  land 
was  downward  all  the  way. 


We  had  got  over  the  worst 
part  of  the  "  Divide,"  having 
escaped  dangers  almost  mir- 
aculously ;  but  our  efforts  were 
beginning  to  tell  upon  us,  and 
our  faces  were  taking  on  a 
half -starved  appearance.  Mac's 
huge  body  was  daily  growing 
less,  and  his  broad  shoulders 
were  becoming  bent  through 
.  over  -  exertion  ;  while  Stewart 
had  become  so  thin  and  starved- 
looking  that  his  own  mother 
would  not  have  recognised  him. 
Still  we  had  succeeded  in  all 
our  plans,  and  had  every  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  ourselves,  so 
we  joked  merrily  over  our  coffee 
and  damper,  and  tried  to  forget 
for  the  time  that  we  were  in  a 
country  full  of  hardships  and 
dangers. 


IN  THE   GRIP   OF   CIRCUMSTANCES. 


We  accomplished  the  remain- 
ing twenty  miles  of  the  dividing 
trail  on  the  same  day,  and  late 
in  the  evening  we  pitched  our 
tent  on  the  shores  of  Marsh 
Lake,  almost  on  the  same  spot 
as  we  had  camped  upon  so 
many  months  before.  I  could 
see  no  signs  of  Macintosh's 
party,  but  it  was  certain  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  cross 
the  "Divide."  I  found,  later, 
that  after  making  some  efforts 
to  do  so,  he  had  sold  his  stores 
to  the  Government  at  Tagish 
and  returned  home  in  disgust. 
I  was  very  much  disappointed 
at  not  meeting  him,  as  no  doubt 
he  would  have  given  us  a  few 
days'  provisions  to  help  us  out 
of  the  country :  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  had  almost  calculated 
on  our  meeting.  As  it  was,  we 
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found  ourselves  camped  on  the 
shores  of  Marsh  Lake,  almost 
100  miles  from  the  coast,  with 
barely  three  days'  provisions. 

There's  only  one  way  to  do 
it,  boys,"  I  said,  "  and  that's 
to  keep  travelling  night  and 
day  until  we  reach  Dyea,  and 
I  hope  we  don't  play  out  before 
then."  We  left  our  tent  at 
this  camp,  and  so  lightened  one 
sleigh  of  almost  half  its  load. 
"We  won't  have  much  time 
to  rest,  anyhow,"  I  explained; 
"and,  when  we  do  lie  down,  a 
hole  in  the  snow  will  suit  us  well 
enough,  as  it  has  done  before." 
The  snow  on  the  lake  was  over 
three  feet  deep,  but  its  frost- 
crusted  surface,  packed  into  a 
hard  mass  under  my  snow-shoes, 
presented  a  very  good  trail  to 
those  behind.  We  found  it 
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necessary  to  augment  Dave's 
wardrobe  by  putting  pads  on 
his  paws,  which  served  the  pur- 
pose of  snow-shoes,  and  enabled 
him  to  pull  his  sleigh  with 
greater  ease  than  formerly. 
About  midday  the  snow  again 
began  to  fall,  and  the  wind 
blew  in  great  gusts,  dashing 
the  frozen  powder  against  our 
faces  with  great  violence.  Late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  all  was 
dark,  we  arrived  at  the  Indian 
village  on  Tagish  river.  The 
wind  had  fallen,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere had  cleared  considerably. 
"  Hold  on,  boys,"  I  said,  at  this 
point;  "I  wonder  if  we  could 
barter  with  those  Indians  for 
something  to  eat."  We  con- 
sidered a  few  minutes,  and  then 
approached  the  largest  house 
and  kicked  energetically  at  the 
door :  there  was  no  response. 
We  visited  several  smaller 
houses  with  a  like  result,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Indians  had  gone  on  a 
hunting  expedition.  We  turned 
sadly  away,  and  silently  con- 
tinued our  journey.  Before  we 
had  proceeded  100  yards  a 
thought  seemed  to  strike  us 
all  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
one  accord  we  stopped  and 
looked  back  in  the  direction  of 
the  village.  "Do  you  know 
what  I'm  thinking  about, 
Stewart  ?"  I  said.  "  Fine  that," 
he  replied,  "an'  a  dinna  think 
that  we've  ony  richt  to  starve 
when  there's  likely  ony  amount 
o'  deer  an'  dried  salmon  inside 
thae  hooses."  "What  do  you 
say,  Mac?"  I  asked.  "  A'm  o' 
the  same  opeenion  as  Stewart," 
answered  that  individual,  with 
a  resigned  sigh.  "  Well,  if  that's 
settled,  we'd  better  get  ahead 
some  distance  with  our  sleighs 
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and  then  come  back,"  I  said, 
"  because  if  these  Indians  re- 
turn while  we  are  in  possession, 
we'll  have  to  clear  out  in  a 
hurry."  This  uncomfortable  sug- 
gestion was  fully  appreciated, 
so  we  moved  on  until  we  neared 
the  Tagish  custom-house,  and 
then,  leaving  Mac  and  the  dog 
in  charge  of  the  sleighs,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  move  rapid- 
ly forward  if  he  heard  a  gun- 
shot, Stewart  and  myself  re- 
traced our  steps,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  back  at  the  Indian 
encampment.  The  first  house 
we  came  to  was  considerably 
smaller  than  the  rest,  and  its 
entrance  was  barricaded  by 
several  roughly  hewn  planks. 
Without  wasting  any  time, 
Stewart,  using  all  his  strength, 
burst  open  the  door  and  entered, 
while  I  waited  at  the  door  with 
cocked  revolver  in  readiness  for 
a  surprise.  I  heard  Stewart 
chuckling  hugely  inside,  and 
forgetting  our  dangerous  posi- 
tion, I  struck  a  match  and 
looked  in.  I  saw  several  finely 
carved  and  beaded  boxes  built 
in  tiers,  but  there  was  nothing 
else.  "  I'm  afraid  there's  noth- 
ing for  us  here,"  I  said,  as  I 
surveyed  the  strange  arrange- 
ment anxiously. 

Stewart  said  nothing,  but 
took  down  several  boxes  from 
their  shelves  and  opened  them. 
Nothing  seemed  to  be  enclosed 
but  a  blanket  strongly  scented 
with  a  favourite  Indian  aro- 
matic. I  could  not  understand 
why  the  blankets  should  be  so 
treasured,  and  for  the  moment 
I  forgot  our  object  in  entering 
the  hut,  and  felt  curious  to  know 
if  the  blankets  contained  any- 
thing specially  interesting  ;  so 
I  unrolled  one,  and  by  the  light 
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of  a  piece  of  candle  I  had  in  my 
pocket  I  carefully  examined  the 
contents.  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  a  few  pieces  of  broken 
bones.  I  did  not  understand  at 
once  what  this  meant,  but  it 
suddenly  dawned  on  me  that 
we  were  in  one  of  these  peculiar 
tombs  that  the  Indians  of  the 
north  build  as  a  last  resting- 
place  for  their  dead  chiefs. 
Stewart  was  rather  shocked 
when  I  whispered  this  to  him, 
and  would  have  made  off  on 
the  instant,  but  I  insisted  on 
replacing  everything  as  we  had 
found  it.  I  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  manner  in  which  the 
Alaskan  Indians  treasure  their 
dead,  and  was  very  sorry  to 
have  committed  so  great  a  sacri- 
lege ;  but  the  circumstances  of 
our  position  were  too  severe  to 
allow  of  our  having  a  very  keen 
remorse  at  the  time,  and  I  fear 
we  were  more  disappointed  than 
ashamed.  The  danger  of  star- 
vation was  for  the  moment  the 
strongest  incentive  to  action, 
and  instead  of  giving  up  our 
quest,  as  perhaps  we  ought  to 
have  done,  we  approached  the 
largest  house  in  the  village  and 
tried  to  force  the  heavily -logged 
door  inwards.  "  A  doot  a  canna 
manage  this  ane,"  said  Stewart, 
as  he  attacked  the  resisting 
structure  again  and  again  with- 
out success.  "  Try  the  window," 
I  advised,  as  I  lit  a  match  to 
examine  the  barrier  that  so 
successfully  resisted  our  efforts. 
My  attention  was  at  once  drawn 
to  a  name  carved  hi  the  centre 
of  the  door.  It  read,  "King 
George  II.,  Chief  of  Tagish  In- 
dians." "  That's  not  so  bad,"  I 
muttered  ;  but  as  I  turned  away 
I  noticed  some  scrawling  letters 
below,  drawn  with  charcoal. 


"Stewart,"  I  whispered,  "have 
a  look  at  this,"  and  I  pointed 
to  the  writing.  "  King  George 
II.  gone  hunt  caribou,  come 
back  night."  "  That  looks 
lively,"  I  said;  "doesn't  it?" 
Stewart  groaned,  and  then 
fiercely  attacked  the  barricaded 
window,  and  in  a  short  time 
disappeared  inside.  I  stood 
motionless  for  a  few  moments 
and  listened  intently  for  any 
sounds  of  the  returning  tribe, 
but  all  was  still.  A  few  seconds 
more  and  Stewart  stuck  his 
head  out  of  the  window.  "  I've 
got  half  a  caribou  here,"  he 
whispered.  "  Thank  goodness, 
dump  it  out ; "  and  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  he  stood  be- 
side me,  having  on  his  shoulders 
the  hind  quarters  of  what  must 
have  been  a  magnificent  cari- 
bou. We  silently  congratu- 
lated ourselves  on  our  good  for- 
tune, and  were  preparing  to  de- 
part when  we  heard  the  sound 
of  snow-shoes  coming  from  the 
brushwood  behind.  I  hastily 
extinguished  the  candle,  which 
I  still  held,  and,  with  Stewart 
following,  rapidly  made  for 
Tagish  river.  "  Let  us  listen  a 
moment,"  I  said  as  we  got  clear 
of  the  village.  We  stopped. 
Nothing  was  heard  for  an  in- 
stant, but  then  a  series  of  hid- 
eous yells  echoed  through  the 
darkness.  "  Now  we're  in  for 
it,"  grunted  Stewart,  and  then 
I  heard  the  sound  of  many 
snow-shoes  all  around.  Con- 
science makes  cowards  of  us 
all :  we  started  off  at  a  run, 
but  the  swishing  sound  of  the 
snow  -  shoes  followed  quickly 
after  us.  The  Indians  had  evi- 
dently guessed  that  we  were 
straight  ahead,  and  meant  to 
overtake  us. 
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"Can  you  get  along  a  little 
faster?"  I  panted,  as  we  sped 
through  the  darkness.  "  No ; 
unless  a  drap  this  chunk  o' 
caribou,  an'  that  a'll  no  dae 
for  a'  the  Indians  in  the  dis- 
trict," was  the  response  from 
Stewart,  who  was  labouring 
much  with  his  load.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  Indian  yells 
became  fainter  in  the  distance, 
and  we  slackened  speed  to  allow 
of  a  breathing-space ;  but  the 
yelling  horde,  quickly  coming 
up  behind,  soon  compelled  us 
to  use  all  our  energies  if  we 
hoped  to  escape  their  close 
acquaintance.  I  could  not 
warn  Mac  as  I  had  prom- 
ised, as  a  revolver-shot  would 
not  only  have  given  the  In- 


dians our  whereabouts,  but 
would  also  alarm  the  police 
station  —  a  contingency  to  be 
avoided  under  the  circum- 
stances. By  the  time  we  had 
arrived  at  the  point  where 
Mac  was  waiting  with  the 
sleighs  we  had  completely  out- 
distanced our  pursuers,  but  we 
could  hear  them  plainly  enough. 
Mac  needed  no  explanation  of 
our  great  haste :  the  sight  of 
the  venison  was  enough  for 
him,  so  he  prudently  asked 
no  questions,  and  without  los- 
ing a  moment  we  fell  into  line 
with  our  sleighs  and  continued 
our  hurried  march  past  the  log 
cabins  of  the  Canadian  custom 
station,  and  into  the  dismal 
snowy  plains  of  Tagish  Lake. 


A  DESPERATE   FIGHT. 


A  terrible  blizzard  was  blow- 
ing as  we  passed  over  Lake 
Linderman  and  laboriously 
hauled  our  sleighs  up  the  steep 
incline  that  led  towards  the 
Chilcoot.  We  had  encountered 
many  dangers  and  suffered 
much  privation  during  the  past 
few  days ;  but  now  we  were  only 
a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
summit,  and  the  knowledge 
gave  us  courage.  "We  must 
get  over  to  Sheep  Camp  to- 
day," I  said,  as  we  passed  the 
timber  -  limit ;  "if  not,  we'll 
have  to  freeze  as  well  as  starve 
to-night."  Our  stores  on  this 
day  totalled  to  barely  a  pound 
of  coffee,  we  having  used  the 
last  of  our  flour  for  breakfast. 
As  we  entered  upon  Long  Lake 
the  fury  of  the  buzzard  in- 
creased till  the  blinding  snow 
became  so  thick  and  impene- 
trable as  to  cause  utter  dark- 


ness. The  snow,  as  we  reached 
the  higher  altitudes,  was  very 
deep,  and  so  soft  that  even  my 
snow-shoes  would  barely  sus- 
tain my  weight,  and  Mac  and 
Stewart,  stumbling  blindly  be- 
hind in  my  tracks,  occasionally 
sank  to  the  necks  in  the  chilly 
wreaths.  I  fervently  prayed 
for  light  as  we  staggered  on, 
but  the  darkness,  if  it  were 
possible,  seemed  to  increase, 
and  the  blizzard  howled  with 
redoubled  force.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  awful 
nature  of  our  struggles  at  this 
time :  with  death  in  its  worst 
forms  surrounding  us,  we  strove 
with  superhuman  effort  to  reach 
the  pass,  but  all  without  avail. 
We  were  now  somewhere  near 
that  region  of  glaciers  and  ice- 
caves  that  had  been  so  de- 
risively named  "Happy"  Camp; 
but  we  were  all  exhausted,  and 
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I  saw  that  we  could  go  no 
farther.  "  Only  a  little  longer, 
boys,"  I  continued  saying  ; 
"hold  out  just  a  little  longer, 
and  we'll  get  under  the  lee  of 
Happy  Glacier."  Nobly  they 
responded,  and  wormed  them- 
selves along  on  hands  and 
knees,  as  they  dared  not  ven- 
ture to  stand  upright  lest  they 
might  sink  in  the  snowy  depths 
altogether.  "  Keep  it  up,  boys," 
I  shouted  again,  and  as  I  spoke 
the  icy  caverns  formed  by  the 
overhanging  glaciers  appeared 
out  of  the  darkness  close  to  my 
face. 

Thankfully  we  stumbled  into 
the  welcome  shelter,  totally 
overcome  with  our  exertions. 
At  an  altitude  of  3500  feet  in 
that  northerly  latitude  the  in- 
tensity of  the  cold  may  be 
imagined ;  but  we  could  have 
no  fire,  so  we  lay  down  in  our 
blankets — not  to  sleep,  but  in 
vain  endeavour  to  get  some 
warmth  into  our  frozen  bodies. 

I  had  almost  fallen  into  a 
lethargic  slumber,  when  I  was 
aroused  by  Dave  howling  pite- 
ously  by  my  side.  I  stretched 
out  my  hand  and  caressed  his 
great  shaggy  head  ;  then  re- 
membering that  he  was  still 
harnessed  to  the  sleigh,  I  me- 
chanically drew  my  sheath-knife 
to  cut  the  traces.  As  I  did  so 
a  new  hope  sprang  up  within 
me — I  had  not  thought  of  the 
sleighs  :  they  would  burn  and 
keep  us  from  freezing,  if  not 
from  starving.  Certainly  we 
had  need  of  them  yet,  but  their 
use  as  firewood  was  now  by  far 
the  most  important.  I  got  up 
and  quickly  aroused  Mac  and 
Stewart.  "  We'll  burn  the 
sleighs,  boys,"  I  shouted.  They 
got  up  with  alacrity — like  me, 


they  had  not  thought  of  that ; 
but  now  they  lost  no  time  in 
putting  the  idea  into  effect,  and 
in  a  few  moments  our  sleighs, 
that  had  travelled  over  1000 
miles  of  snow  and  ice,  were 
broken  into  small  pieces. 

A  fire  soon  illumined  our 
shelter,  fed  sparingly  by  Mac, 
who  meant  to  make  it  last  as 
long  as  possible.  The  blue  ice 
above  and  behind  us  glittered 
and  shone  in  resplendent  hues, 
and  gave  our  abode  almost  a 
cheerful  appearance ;  but  out- 
side the  blizzard  raged  in  wild 
fury,  and  as  we  listened  to  the 
shrieking  wind  we  shuddered 
and  drew  closer  to  our  only 
comfort — the  small  fire.  Stew- 
art now  bethought  himself  of 
our  small  quantity  of  coffee. 
"  It's  better  than  naething,"  he 
said,  as  he  proceeded  to  boil  a 
chunk  of  ice  ;  and  when  the 
hot  fluid  was  made  ready  we 
partook  of  it  thankfully,  then 
drearily  sat  around  the  fire 
waiting  for  the  morn. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  as 
the  storm  showed  no  signs  of 
abating,  I  feared  greatly  that 
we  were  after  all  to  be  victims 
of  its  fury ;  for  we  had  decided 
to  risk  our  fate  with  the  ele- 
ments rather  than  starve  in- 
active. At  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  last  piece  of  wood 
was  burned,  and  we  shivered  in 
darkness  for  two  hours  more, 
but  still  there  were  no  signs 
of  approaching  dawn.  "Now, 
boys,"  I  said,  "we'll  have  to 
prepare  to  face  the  storm :  the 
summit  is  only  three  miles  off, 
and  there's  a  chance  that  we 
may  get  over  all  right ;  if  not, 
we'll  fare  no  worse  than  if 
we  had  remained  here."  We 
rolled  our  precious  goods  into 
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blankets,  and  tied  them  up 
ready  for  strapping  to  our 
backs,  as  we  had  no  longer 
the  sleighs  to  rely  upon. 

When  all  was  ready  I  ven- 
tured out  to  test  the  trail  with 
my  snow-shoes,  but  immediately 
I  faced  the  blizzard  I  was  chilled 
to  the  bone  by  the  blast,  and 
had  to  stagger  back  to  our  re- 
treat.    "It's   no   use,  boys,"  I 
said ;  "  we're  far   too  weak  to 
face    that    storm."       "There's 
some    coffee    yet,"    said    Mac, 
sadly,    "but    there's    nae   fire- 
wood."      "  My     boots     might 
burn,"  I  replied,  hauling  a  pair 
of    long   gum   boots   from    my 
pack.     "  But  you'll  need  them 
when  we  get  over,"  interposed 
Stewart.     "Ah,  well,   I  won't 
worry  about  that,"  I  said ;  and 
so  the  boots  were  carefully  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  a  match 
applied.  They  burned  up  quickly 
— all  too  quickly  for  our  com- 
fort, as  they  barely  thawed  the 
ice.    "  We'll  manage  somehow," 
I  said  desperately,  and  I  took  a 
fur  jacket  from  my  pack  and 
threw  it  on  the  dying  embers. 
This  was  not  sufficient :  I  kept 
up  the  blaze  with  furs,  clothing 
— everything  that  would  burn ; 
and   when    at    last   the   water 
boiled,    my   pack    consisted   of 
only  two  articles — the  gold-bag 
and   the    sack   containing    the 
geological   specimens.      Every- 
thing inflammable  had  gone — 
in  smoke — but  the  coffee  was 
value  for  all. 

Fortified  by  the  hot  fluid, 
and  hampered  by  little  or  no 
weight,  we  made  our  way  out 
into  the  blizzard,  and,  with  our 
faces  towards  the  Chilcoot,  we 
struggled  through  the  darkness, 
contesting  every  step  with  the 


raging  elements.  Slowly,  yet 
stubbornly,  we  progressed — one 
moment  traversing  a  perilous 
drift  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  and 
immediately  after  scaling  the 
blast-blown  slippery  surface  of 
some  large  glacier.  Step  by 
step  we  advanced.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  dim  light  of 
day  was  beginning  to  appear 
through  the  driving  snow,  but 
we  had  not  yet  accomplished 
a  mile  of  our  journey. 

I  made  a  trail,  guided  only 
by    the     sides     of     the     gully 
which    lead    to    Crater    Lake, 
and   against   which  we   struck 
repeatedly.     At  length  this  gul- 
ly  terminated,    and   we   forced 
our   way  across   a   flat    snowy 
plain,    which    I    guessed    must 
be   Crater  Lake.      Five   hours 
of  weary  monotonous  struggle 
brought   us    to   a   halt   at   the 
foot   of   the   steep   ascent   that 
culminated   in    the    "  summit  " 
of  the  Chilcoot  Pass.     At  this 
point  we  were   sheltered   from 
the   wind,    but    the    snow   fell 
thicker  and  faster,  and  totally 
obscured  our  vision,  causing  us 
to  struggle  erratically  upwards 
to  where  the  wind  shrieked  and 
howled  as  if  voicing  the  despair 
of    demons    in    torment.      The 
nature  of  the  blizzard  on  the 
summit   baffles  all  description. 
Great  clouds  of  snow  and  masses 
of   glacier   ice   swept   into   our 
faces  with  terrible  velocity,  and 
compelled    us    to    lie    flat    and 
writhe   our   way   forward   into 
the  awful  gloom  of  the  Devil's 
Caldron,  a  small  depression  on 
the  top  of  the  summit.    Here  the 
storm  seemed  to  come  to  a  climax 
— the  great  depth  of  snow  under- 
neath us  was  disturbed  almost 
to    its    foundation.      It    hissed 
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and  boiled,  sending  up  great 
geysers  of  feathery  foam  and 
enveloping  us  in  clouds  so  dense 
that  we  were  almost  smothered. 
The  mountains  at  this  moment 
seemed  to  quiver  and  then  sway 
beneath  us,  while  at  the  same 
time  yawning  chasms  opened 
at  our  feet,  into  which  we 
stumbled  and  floundered  wild- 
ly, finally  getting  our  heads  to 
the  surface  by  sheer  effort  of 
desperation.  Then  a  mighty 
rumbling  was  heard  above  the 
howling  storm,  increasing  quick- 
ly to  a  thunderous  roar  that 
continued  for  several  seconds, 
and  ended  with  a  sound  like  the 
rush  of  many  waters.  Then  the 
shriek  of  the  blizzard  was  again 
heard,  and  the  snow  fell  thickly 
as  before. 

We  knew  only  too  well 
what  had  occurred.  The  large 
glacier  that  overhung  the 
summit  directly  in  front  of  us 
had  become  dislodged,  and  had 
hurled  its  thousands  of  tons  of 
ice  into  the  valley  far  beneath. 
If  we  had  been  just  a  few  yards 
nearer,  we  should  certainly  have 
been  carried  down  with  it. 

When  all  sounds  of  the 
avalanche  had  died  away  we 
resumed  our  perilous  journey, 
and  inch  by  inch  we  wriggled 
forward  until  we  reached  the 
verge  of  the  descent,  which  had 
now  become  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular declivity  of  perfectly 
smooth  surface. 

I  took  off  my  snow-shoes  so 
as  to  leave  my  feet  free  to  dig 
into  the  snow  when  necessary, 
and  we  all  three  sat  clown  on 
the  snow  and  half  slid,  half  fell, 


into  the  seemingly  bottomless 
depths.  Some  five  minutes 
after  we  picked  ourselves  out 
of  an  immense  snow-wreath  at 
the  foot,  and  just  then  Dave, 
who  had  been  very  loath  to 
trust  himself  to  the  danger- 
ous ascent,  came  rolling  and 
tumbling  to  our  feet.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  keep  on 
"  even  keel,"  as  Stewart  said, 
and  as  a  result  came  down 
rotary  fashion. 

After  our  long  and  grim 
tussle  with  nature  in  her 
cruellest  mood,  we  had  reached 
the  coast  side  of  the  summit  in 
safety. 

Late  in  the  evening,  when 
the  miners  congregated  in 
the  Mascotte  saloon  at  Sheep 
Camp  were  holding  high  revel 
to  the  sound  of  an  ancient 
piano,  which  was  vamping 
accompaniment  to  the  refrain 
of  a  popular  song,  bellowed  by 
the  whole  assembly,  we  stag- 
gered into  their  midst,  hungry, 
battered,  and  footsore,  having 
accomplished  700  miles  in 
twenty -eight  days  over  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous 
trail  in  the  world. 

Only  a  few  of  the  number 
that  had  started  at  the  same 
time  had  succeeded  in  getting 
out  before  us;  the  majority 
were  still  struggling  towards 
the  pass  through  the  land  of 
perpetual  blizzards,  and  later 
reports  showed  that  many  of 
them  left  their  bones  on  the 
trail,  while  many  others  lie 
buried  in  the  treacherous  snow 
and  deep  crevasses  on  the 
summit  of  the  Chilcoot  Pass, 
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A  BEDOUIN'S  VENGEANCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


IT  was  the  big  fair  —  the 
"  Mouled  el  Nubi,"  or  Feast  of 
the  Prophet  —  and  the  people, 
gathering  from  far  and  near, 
swarmed  about  among  the 
booths  and  tents,  giving  the 
whole  place  the  appearance  of 
an  immense  moving  anthill,  with 
its  tiny  inhabitants  coming  and 
going  incessantly  in  one  con- 
tinuous crowded  stream.  In 
the  comparative  quiet  of  the 
Bedouin  camp  the  noises  of  the 
fair  and  market  resolved  them- 
selves into  one  heavy  murmur, 
like  the  continuous  breaking  of 
surf  on  a  pebbly  shore;  the 
shrill  chattering  voices  of  women 
and  girls  were  to  be  heard,  as, 
squatting  hi  groups  in  front  of 
their  tents,  they  occupied  them- 
selves, some  in  teasing  out  the 
coarse  black  wool,  some  in  spin- 
ning, and  others  in  grinding 
corn  between  two  flat  stones  to 
make  their  coarse  flour,  as  gen- 
erations of  Bedouin  women  had 
done  before  them,  their  voices 
keeping  up  a  continual  accom- 
paniment to  their  occupations. 

Suddenly  one  old  woman 
paused,  and  looking  round,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Allah  !  Where  is  that  girl 
again?  Ya  Salaam!  I  shall 
be  glad  when  she  is  married ; 
she  is  like  a  grasshopper, — one 
moment  you  see  her,  the  next 
she  is  gone ! " 

"Is  it  Ayesha?"  cried  a 
child's  shrill  voice. 

"Ugh!"  grunted  the  old 
woman. 


"  She  went  down  to  the  river 
for  water  with  the  others.  Look ! 
there  they  are." 

And  about  half-a-dozen  girls 
came  round  the  end  of  the  tents, 
laughing,  talking,  and  gesticu- 
lating, their  flowing  robes  and 
veils  waving  as  they  moved,  each 
one  with  her  yashmak,  or  face- 
covering  of  thick  black  stuff, 
hanging  down  from  below  her 
eyes,  its  loose  end  tucked  into 
the  open  folds  of  her  gown. 
The  lithe  erect  bodies  swayed 
gracefully  with  each  firm  step 
as  they  walked  on  swiftly,  tak- 
ing not  the  slightest  notice  of 
the  heavy  water-jars  poised  on 
their  heads,  and  seemingly  as 
secure  there  as  if  part  of  them- 
selves. Occasionally  one  would 
put  up  her  hand  as  if  to  be  sure 
the  jar  were  there,  or  to  shift 
its  balance  a  little  to  ease  her 
neck,  when  the  loose  sleeve 
would  fall  back,  showing  her 
firm  rounded  arm,  supple  wrist 
and  fingers,  and  the  dozen  or  so 
bangles  and  bracelets,  which 
with  the  quick  action  slipped 
down  jingling  towards  the  el- 
bow. A  shriller  peal  of  mirth 
burst  out  as  they  dived  off  each 
in  a  different  direction,  only  to 
crowd  together  again  in  a  second, 
still  shaking  with  inextinguish- 
able laughter.  Evidently  they 
had  had  some  huge  joke  among 
themselves  on  the  way,  and  its 
remembrance  was  still  green. 

"  Ya  Salaam !  Good  gra- 
cious !  be  quiet,  Ayesha,"  cried 
the  old  woman.  "  You  who  will 
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be  a  wife  in  the  next  moon 
should  be  ashamed  to  act  like  a 
silly  child.  Behave  yourself ! " 

The  girl  addressed,  a  tall,  slim 
creature,  whose  voice  had  been 
loudest  of  all,  turned  her  mis- 
chievous black  eyes  towards  the 
speaker. 

"  Allah  !  If  one  may  not 
laugh  before  marriage,  one  may 
perhaps  have  no  stomach  for 
laughter  after." 

"  Truth,"  cried  one  of  her 
companions,  adding  spitefully, 
"  You  may  be  sure  the  tents 
of  old  Ali  Hassan  have  no  room 
for  mirth." 

"No?"  retorted  the  bride- 
elect  sharply;  "perhaps  they 
will  be  too  full  of  riches.  You 
are  all  jealous — yes,  jealous  !  I 
know  each  one  of  you  would 
rather  sorrow  as  the  wife  of  Ali 
Hassan,  old  as  he  is,  than  re- 
joice as  the  wife  of  nobody  at 
all."  And  she  laughed  again, 
a  whole-hearted  merry  laugh, 
which  was  good  to  hear,  and 
being  echoed  by  all  the  others, 
drowned  the  grumbling  voice  of 
old  Husna,  who,  scrambling  to 
her  feet,  made  a  dive  for  a 
stick  and  scattered  the  giggling 
girls  in  all  directions,  returning 
to  squat  down  exhausted  and 
breathless  after  her  fruitless 
exertions,  while  the  unabashed 
culprits  made  shrill  and  scath- 
ing remarks  from  behind  shel- 
tering tent  corners. 

"Who  will  come  to  the  fair 
with  me  ?  "  cried  Ayesha. 

"I,"  and  "I,"  and  "I";  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  old 
crone's  absence  for  a  moment, 
they  were  off  again  like  gazelles 
towards  the  attractive  crowds, 
and  dust,  and  noise. 

A  sweetmeat  -  seller  accosted 


them,  and  they  crowded  round 
his  tray  of  red  sugar  images, 
picking  them  up  and  examining 
them  with  monkey  -  like  mis- 
chievousness. 

"See,"  cried  Ayesha.  "All 
you  others  who  have  no  hus- 
bands can  buy  one  here  for  a 
para.  See,  what  a  beautiful 
man  he  is" — holding  up  a 
sugar  image — "  and  so  cheap  ! 
What ! "  as  the  man,  jabbering 
at  her,  made  grabs  at  his  prop- 
erty —  "  two  piastres.  Non- 
sense !  he  is  not  worth  a  para. 
Look  you,  his  head  melts  in  the 
sun  even  now,"  and  popping  it 
down  on  the  tray,  she  ran  off 
in  search  of  fresh  mischief,  leav- 
ing the  disgusted  vendor  to  re- 
arrange his  scattered  wares  and 
curse  all  meddling  females. 

An  excited  crowd  was 
gathered  round  an  open  space 
in  front  of  a  tent,  and  cries  of 
encouragement  and  applause 
showed  that  something  interest- 
ing was  to  be  seen. 

"  Oh,  it's  the  naboot  play," 
cried  she,  and  with  the  others 
she  pushed  and  wriggled  her 
way  to  the  front,  too  anxious 
to  get  a  good  place  to  notice 
the  angry  glances  and  looks 
of  impotent  wrath  she  received 
as  she  elbowed  her  way  uncere- 
moniously. She  knew  that  no 
one  dare  strike  the  daughter  of 
a  Bedouin,  knowing  that  the 
payment  would  be  speedy  and 
sure ;  so  she  fearlessly  pushed 
aside  the  big  fellaheen  with  her 
slender  hands  to  get  a  good 
view,  .  the  others  crowding 
closely  behind  her. 

Two  fellaheen  —  big  strong 
fellows,  naked  to  the  waist,  and 
clad  only  in  full  white  drawers 
with  the  folds  drawn  tightly 
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round  the  waist,  their  brown 
sun-burnt  skins,  smooth  and 
shining,  showing  every  strain- 
ing muscle  and  swollen  vein, 
their  eyes  glaring,  as  the  thirst 
for  applause  and  conquest  be- 
came merged  in  the  mere  mad 
desire  to  fight, — stood,  foot  to 
foot,  striking  and  parrying  with 
their  huge  naboots — long  heavy 
sticks,  in  the  use  of  which  as 
much  science  and  knowledge 
was  necessary  as  in  the  more 
delicate,  but  not  more  deadly, 
art  of  fencing  with  the  sword. 

The  crowd  eagerly  watched 
the  movements  of  the  two 
adversaries,  the  girls  making 
admiring  remarks  on  their 
strength,  valour,  and  personal 
appearance. 

"  That  is  what  I  call  a  man," 
said  one.  "  Look  what  a  muscle 
he  has ! " 

"Which  one?" 

"  Oh,  this  one  on  the  left ;  the 
other  is  too  old,  and  not  half  so 
handsome." 

"  Handsome ! "  exclaimed  Aye- 
sha.  "  What  a  taste  !  "  scorn- 
fully, "  to  call  a  common  fella- 
heen of  the  fields  handsome. 
Ya  Salaam!" 

"  So  he  is,"  retorted  the  first 
speaker.  "And  you  have  eyes 
in  your  head  like  the  rest,  but 
you  dare  not  see.  When  / 
marry  I  will  marry  a  man  like 
that,  and  not  a  bundle  of 
withered  sinews  and  a  turban, 
because  it  is  rich  ; "  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  eternal  joke,  she 
turned  away,  expecting  Ayesha 
to  join  loudest  in  the  laugh,  as 
usual. 

But  this  time  Ayesha  did  not 
laugh — why,  she  did  not  know. 
Something  rose  in  her  throat 
and  checked  the  sharp  retort, 


and  for  a  second  she  saw  the 
wavering  figures  before  her  as 
through  a  mist. 

The  other  girls,  too  busy  and 
excited  to  notice  her  silence, 
joined  in  the  loud  applause 
which  followed  the  end  of  the 
second  bout,  and  then,  having 
had  enough  of  it,  went  on  with 
others  of  the  crowd  in  search 
of  something  new. 

Ayesha  still  stood  in  a  kind 
of  waking  dream,  her  com- 
panion's careless  words  seeming 
to  have  awakened  in  her  care- 
less heart  a  feeling  of  which 
she  had  never  been  conscious 
before,  and  which  she  was  only 
vaguely  trying  to  grasp  now. 
She  had  always  known  that 
as  the  chief's  daughter  she  was 
some  day  to  marry,  since  her 
father  had  so  ordered  it,  AH 
Hassan,  the  old  and  wealthy 
chief  of  another  powerful  Bed- 
ouin tribe ;  and  she  had  always 
had  it  impressed  upon  her  that 
his  having  asked  for  her  in 
marriage  was  a  sign  of  great 
condescension  and  honour  to 
her  father's  smaller  tribe. 

Knowing  this,  she  had  borne 
herself  proudly,  and  rather  en- 
joyed the  sometimes  spiteful 
and  jealous  remarks  of  her  less 
favoured  companions  on  the 
subject. 

True,  Ali  Hassan  was  old; 
but  what  of  that?  He  was 
rich,  oh,  so  rich !  and  his  wife 
would  have  the  position  of  a 
ruler  among  the  less  important, 
if  much  older,  matrons  of  the 
tribe  ;  and  even  her  father 
would  look  up  to  her,  as  the 
link  which  gained  for  him  and 
his  the  amity  and  protection 
of  the  old  chief.  Until  this 
moment  she  had  been  well 
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satisfied — nay  more,  proud — to 
think  of  her  future  and  high 
position ;  but  now  her  com- 
panion's words,  "You  have 
eyes  but  dare  not  see,"  recurred 
again  and  again  to  her  mind. 
"Dare  not  see."  What?  Ah, 
she  knew  well.  The  wife  of  a 
Bedouin  chief  must  be  his,  and 
his  only.  Should  she  dare  to 
look  with  favour  on  another 
than  he,  woe  betide  them  both  ! 
Death  was  the  penalty  of  even 
the  semblance  of  dishonour. 

As  she  looked  on  the  hand- 
some face  and  strong  manly 
frame  of  the  young  Arab,  her 
heart,  so  long  inert  and  silent, 
stirred  vaguely,  and  the  idea  of 
marrying  an  ugly  old  man, 
whose  sole  thought  was  the 
amassing  of  money  and  goods, 
became  suddenly  repugnant  to 
her.  The  air  was  stifling.  Her 
yashmak  felt  like  a  heavy  cloth 
over  her  face,  and  with  a  gasp 
she  pulled  it  aside  so  roughly 
that  it  slipped  down  far  enough 
to  even  show  a  little  of  the  blue 
tattoo  -  mark  on  her  dimpled 
brown  chin,  while,  half-uncon- 
scious of  her  action,  she  con- 
tinued to  gaze  at  the  man 
whose  strength  and  beauty  had 
so  suddenly  fascinated  her. 

During  the  first  and  second 
bouts  the  two  had  fought 
equally  well ;  but  in  this,  the 
last,  one  began  to  show  signs 
of  fatigue,  getting  flurried  and 
hitting  wildly,  only  half-parry- 
ing the  well-directed  blows  of 
his  opponent,  while  the  latter, 
taking  advantage  of  a  false 
step  on  his  part,  struck  at  him 
with  tremendous  effect,  bring- 


ing him  senseless  to  the  ground, 
the  naboot  rolling  from  his 
nerveless  hand  as  he  fell. 

Cries  of  applause  rent  the 
air,  and  the  excited  spectators 
emulated  each  other  in  praises 
of  the  victor,  who,  exhausted  by 
his  efforts,  leaned  against  the 
tent  -  post,  clutching  at  the 
offered  goulah  of  water  eagerly, 
and  letting  its  cool  contents 
gurgle  over  his  parched  throat 
till  want  of  breath  forced  him 
to  withdraw  it  from  his  lips. 

As  he  lowered  his  head  he 
heard  above  all  the  cries  one 
in  a  woman's  clear  voice,  with 
such  a  thrilling  ring  in  it  that 
he  turned  towards  the  sound, 
and  met  full  the  admiring  gaze 
of  Ayesha's  wonderful  eyes  as 
she  leaned  forward,  her  hands 
still  clasped  and  her  parted 
lips  quivering  in  her  intense 
interest  and  excitement.  For 
a  second  their  eyes  seemed 
held;  then,  as  an  answering 
glow  flashed  into  his,  with  a 
cry  of  suddenly  awakened  shame 
and  consciousness  of  her  sur- 
roundings, she  drew  her  veil 
hurriedly  over  her  face,  and 
holding  it  there,  turned  and  fled. 

Meanwhile  the  vanquished 
combatant  recovered  his  senses, 
and,  assisted  by  his  friends, 
quietly  picked  up  his  naboot, 
and  slunk  sulkily  away,  putting 
on  his  galabeah1  as  he  went — 
knowing  there  would  be  for 
him  no  praise,  only  the  ironical 
jests  and  jeers  of  the  spectators. 
They  were  all  too  much  occu- 
pied with  the  hero  of  the  hour 
to  notice  where  the  other  went 
or  how. 


1  Loose  dress,  generally  of  white  or  blue  cotton,  sometimes  of  silk,  worn  over 
all  other  garments. 
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However,  putting  aside  his 
vociferous  admirers  none  too 
gently,  the  latter  strode  off 
swiftly  in  the  direction  taken 
by  the  girl  He  was  followed 
at  first  by  a  number  of  the 
crowd ;  but  finding  his  pace  too 
fast  for  them,  they  gradually 
fell  off,  attracted  by  other  shows, 
leaving  him  free  to  pursue  his 
search  alone. 

She  had  disappeared  in  the 
crowd.  Search  as  he  would  he 
could  not  discover  the  faintest 
trace  of  her.  He  had  seen  her 
face  only  for  a  second,  but  that 
swift  second  had  served  to  im- 
print the  remembrance  of  every 
feature  so  vividly  upon  his 
mind  that  it  was  still  before 
him  as  a  living  picture. 

As  for  the  rest — whether  she 
were  short  or  tall,  Turk,  Bed- 
ouin, or  fellah  —  he  was  igno- 
rant. The  eager  face  with  its 
great  shining  eyes  was  all  he 
was  conscious  of,  and  he  stopped 
short,  dazed  and  helpless,  in  the 
midst  of  the  changing  crowd, 
heart-sick  with  a  miserable, 
baffled  feeling  of  defeat  and 
loss. 

As  he  stood  thus,  uncertain 
where  to  turn,  some  one  pulled 
at  his  galabeah,  and  looking 
down  he  saw  a  small  Arab  boy, 
whose  sharp  cunning  little  face 
showed  intelligence  beyond  his 
years,  gazing  up  at  him  with 
a  knowing  expression  —  greed 
showing  in  every  gleam  of  his 
small  black  eyes  as  he  blinked 
vigorously  in  order  to  keep  off 
the  ever-troublesome  flies. 

"I  know  where  she  is,"  said 
this  apparition.  Hasn's  hand, 
which  he  had  raised  to  shake 
the  boy  off,  fell  to  his  side. 
"Truth,"  said  the  unabashed 


imp.  "Give  me  a  good  back- 
sheesh  and  you  shall  see  her. 
It  must  be  a  good  one  though, 
for  my  legs  are  falling  off  with 
running,  first  after  her  and  then 
after  you.  Allah !  like  follow- 
ing two  swallows  on  the  wing." 

Hasn's  hand  closed  heavily 
on  the  boy's  shoulder  as  he  said 
hoarsely — 

"Where?" 

"  A  -  a  -  ah  !  "  squealed  the 
young  actor,  writhing  as  if 
in  terrible  pain,  "  now  you 
have  broken  my  arm.  I  will 
show  you  nothing,"  and  whin- 
ing, he  tried  to  wriggle  out  of 
the  man's  grasp.  But  Hasn's 
impatience  would  brook  no  de- 
lay, and  he  shook  him  savagely, 
crying— 

"  Be  quiet,  son  of  a  dog !  If 
you  know,  show  me  instantly. 
No  lies.  As  for  the  backsheesh, 
that  can  wait." 

"Well,  come  then,"  said  the 
boy,  escaping  to  a  safe  distance, 
making  great  pretence  of  fear, 
and  rubbing  his  arm  ostenta- 
tiously, with  many  grimaces 
and  expressions  of  pain. 

Retracing  his  steps,  Hasn 
followed  him  closely,  fearful  of 
losing  the  imp  in  the  crowd ; 
but  there  was  little  fear  of  that, 
as  he  skipped  on  in  front,  look- 
ing back  now  and  then  to  see 
if  he  were  followed,  only  oc- 
casionally diving  off  after  some 
piece  of  irresistible  mischief. 

The  noise  of  the  fair  grew 
fainter,  the  booths  became 
farther  apart  and  more  scat- 
tered, and  taking  a  sudden  turn 
to  the  left,  round  a  wall,  they 
entered  a  quiet,  silent  alley, 
so  quiet  that  the  sudden  still- 
ness was  oppressive. 

The  high  blank  walls  on  each 
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side  showed  only  a  door  here 
and  there,  deep  set  under  quaint 
old  carved  arch  way  s,  and  heavily 
barred  with  iron,  with  perhaps 
two  or  three  small  square  win- 
dows higher  up,  also  deep  set 
and  strongly  barred.  The 
light  coming  down  from  the 
strip  of  sky,  seen  far  above, 
melted  into  dusky  shadows  as 
it  neared  the  ground,  the  thick 
smooth  dust  of  which  showed 
neither  track  of  wheel  nor  foot- 
print. 

Yet  stay.  Along  the  side  of 
the  wall  an  indistinct  waving 
mark  showed  where  a  woman's 
light  foot  and  trailing  robe 
might  have  lately  passed.  Fol- 
lowing this,  which  stopped  at 
the  entrance  of  a  deep  archway, 
Hasn  entered,  and  there,  on  the 
second  step,  a  woman's  figure 
rocked  itself  silently,  with  only 
now  and  then  a  piteous  sighing 
sob — the  remains  of  a  storm  of 
weeping — escaping  from  under 
the  heavy  mantle. 

His  slippered  feet  had  sped 
noiselessly  and  swiftly  through 
the  soft  dust,  so  swiftly  that  the 
boy  had  been  left  behind,  and 
being  too  lazy  to  follow,  cried 
from  the  end  of  the  alley — 

"  Ya  Seedi !  ya  Seedi !  "  (sir), 
"  you  see  it  is  truth.  Where  is 
my  backsheesh  ?  " 

The  shrill  sound  piercing  the 
heavy  stillness  of  the  place 
startled  Ayesha  from  her  grief, 
and  looking  up,  she  saw — as 
she  thought — a  vision. 

How  could  he  have  come 
there  ?  Where  she  was  herself 
she  could  scarcely  tell,  only  that 
she  had  fled  like  a  stricken  ani- 
mal seeking  some  dark  place 
to  hide — or  die — in.  She,  a 
Bedouin,  had  shown  her  face 


to  a  strange  man  and  to  a 
crowd,  no  matter  if  unwit- 
tingly, and  her  shame  over- 
whelmed her. 

And  now,  what  was  this  ? 

Stifling,  she  threw  back  the 
heavy  covering  from  her  head, 
and  pressing  her  hands  to  her 
aching  temples,  gazed  out  from 
under  them  hi  mute  questioning, 
too  frightened  and  agitated  to 
speak. 

"Do  not  be  afraid,"  said  he, 
and  as  his  voice  broke  the  spell, 
and  she,  feeling  the  rising  shame 
flooding  and  burning  her  face 
under  its  covering,  strove  to  rise, 
he  grasped  her  gown,  crying, 
"Nay,  go  not  away  from  me 
again  !  I  have  long  sought  for 
you.  I  pray  you  do  not  go ! " 
and  as  she  stood,  half-leaning 
against  the  heavy  iron-studded 
door,  his  arm  stole  round  her, 
till  in  spite  of  herself  she  fell  on 
his  shoulder,  crying  weakly  like 
a  frightened  child. 

He  simply  held  her — saying 
nothing — till  her  weeping  sub- 
sided again  into  long  -  drawn 
sobbing  breaths,  and  then,  as  he 
was  about  to  speak  again,  came 
an  interruption. 

The  boy,  finding  no  response 
to  his  demands,  had  by  this 
time  trotted  down  the  alley, 
and  stood  peering  round  the 
archway.  Seeing  this,  Hasn 
threw  him  some  small  coins,  and 
as  he  seemed  disposed  to  linger, 
ordered  him  to  be  gone  if  he 
wished  to  keep  his  backsheesh. 
At  this  threat  the  little  crea- 
ture was  off  like  the  wind,  his 
ragged  cotton  galabeah  waving 
behind  him  in  flying  streamers, 
not  stopping  till  he  had  found 
a  convenient  corner  where  he 
could  curl  up  snugly  and  sleep 
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away  the  rest  of  the  day,  con- 
tented with  the  small  amount 
his  talents  had  earned. 

While  the  world  outside  was 
illumined  by  the  golden  and 
purple  afterglow,  Ayesha  and 
Hasn  stood  in  the  silent  alley, 
now  fast  becoming  darkened  by 
the  deepening  shadows. 

"  I  will  be  here  to-morrow  as 
now,"  said  he. 


"  No,  no  !  How  can  I  ? — I 
cannot — I  dare  not,"  cried  she 
wildly,  taking  a  step  away  from 
him,  and  then — in  answer  to 
the  outspoken  appeal  of  his  out- 
stretched arms — turning  back 
again  to  embrace  him  fiercely, 
"No!  no!  This  is  the  last 
time,  the  last ! "  and  so  saying, 
for  the  second  time  that  day 
she  fled  from  his  sight 


CHAPTER  II. 


What  varied  and  tumultuous 
feelings  filled  the  heart  and 
throbbed  wildly  in  the  brain  of 
the  Bedouin  girl,  she  alone 
knew,  as  she  sped  back  to  the 
camp,  and  avoiding  all  the 
gossip  and  chattering  of  the 
others,  which  in  her  present 
state  of  mind  would  have  well- 
nigh  driven  her  to  madness, 
busied  herself  with  many  things 
to  keep  thought  away.  But  it 
would  not  be  silenced,  and  each 
tune  she  saw  in  imagination  the 
handsome  Arab,  and  heard  his 
voice,  the  sound  of  which  still 
rang  sweet  music  in  her  ears, 
the  hot  blood  rushed  throbbing 
to  her  face  and  tingled  in  every 
vein. 

She  must  never  see  him 
again.  Never!  That  she  told 
herself  a  hundred  times,  and  a 
hundred  times  her  heart  refused 
to  obey  her  will,  imperiously 
though  she  asserted  it.  Why, 
oh  why  had  he  followed  her? 
It  would  not  have  been  so  hard 
to  forget,  had  she  not  seen  him 
again  and  heard  his  words. 
Ah !  he  had  spoken  of  asking 
her  father  for  her  in  marriage, 
and  she,  taking  in  the  sound, 
not  the  sense,  of  his  words — 


lacking  courage  to  tell  him  she 
was  already  a  promised  bride — 
had  let  him  talk  on,  it  was  so 
sweet  to  listen. 

But  now,  with  a  shock  of  fear, 
the  truth  flashed  upon  her. 
Should  he  dare  come  on  such  an 
errand,  short  would  be  his  shrift. 

One  of  the  fellaheen !  Her 
brothers  would  deem  it  pollu- 
tion for  such  a  one  to  dare 
even  to  lift  his  eyes  towards  the 
daughter  of  the  chief — a  word 
from  the  old  man  would  be  his 
death-warrant. 

To  see  his  dark  face  stiffen- 
ing in  death ;  to  know  she  was 
the  cause !  Sickening,  she 
turned  from  the  horrible  picture. 
What  unlucky  chance  had 
brought  them  together? — only 
to  be  parted  at  the  hour  of 
meeting.  Could  aught  be  more 
cruel  than  thus  to  be  the  sport 
and  plaything  of  Destiny  ? 

She  had  vowed  never  to  see 
him  again.  But  was  it  just 
to  him?  What  danger  he 
might  unwittingly  incur !  Nay, 
it  was  but  just  she  should  warn 
him.  She  dared  trust  no  other 
with  the  secret  —  it  would  be 
too  dangerous ;  and  as  go  she 
must  (and  the  warmth  and 
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happiness  at  her  heart  brought 
a  smile  to  her  lips  and  a  light 
to  her  eyes),  she  would  see  him 
again — just  once. 

Next  day  Hasn  stood  gnaw- 
ing his  lip  to  bleeding  with 
mingled  feelings  of  expectation, 
hope,  impatience,  and  dis- 
appointment ;  and  at  last,  with 
bitterness  and  cursing,  he  turned 
to  leave  the  spot.  He  had 
stayed  until  the  hour  was  long 
past,  hoping  against  hope,  and 
trying  to  persuade  himself  that 
she  would  relent,  and  still  come 
in  spite  of  her  words  of  refusal 
— and  now ! 

His  heart  leaped  as,  looking 
up,  he  saw  her  slowly  coming 
towards  him,  with  bent  head 
and  hesitating  step. 

As  he  advanced  quickly  to 
meet  her,  she  put  up  her  hand, 
and  in  unconscious  obedience  to 
the  gesture  he  stopped. 

"  I  have  not  come  of  my  own 
will,"  said  she  in  a  low  voice, 
which  through  the  veil  was 
scarcely  audible,  "but  because 
it  is  not  right  that  you  should 
blindly  run  into  danger  of 
death.  Know  that  I  am  already 
the  promised  wife  of  a  chief, 
and  that  it  was  I  who  erred  in 
listening  to  the  words  you  had 
no  right  to  speak" 

Firm  though  she  had  in- 
tended to  be,  her  voice  broke 
and  trembled  as  she  tried  to 
add,  "Farewell!" 

"  Never !  Never ! "  he  cried, 
springing  towards  her.  "  You 
will  be  my  wife  and  no  other's, 
chief  though  he  be.  I  am 
not  poor  —  I  have  land  and 
goods " 

"Ah!  why  talk  thus?  It  is 
worse  than  useless.  You  are  of 
the  fellaheen.  My  father  is  a 


Bedouin — do  not  think  for  one 
moment  he  would  listen  to 
you." 

Drawing  back,  he  asked  in 
hard,  cold  tones,  which  sounded 
strangely  after  the  eager  voice 
of  the  moment  before — 

"  Do  you  love  this  man  to 
whom  you  are  betrothed?" 

"  Love !  How  can  I  love 
him?  I  have  seen  him  but 
once,  and  he  is  old ! — oh,  so 
old  ! — and  ugly  ! "  with  a  shud- 
der, as  she  mentally  compared 
her  future  husband  with  the 
man  before  her. 

"  And  you  would  marry  him 
for  his  wealth,  old  and  ugly  as 
he  is  ?  "  in  the  same  hard  tone. 

"  No,  no  !  but  my  father  wills 
it.  What  can  I  do  ?  " 

There  was  no  longer  coldness 
in  his  voice  as,  trembling  with 
eagerness,  he  cried — 

"Come  with  me.  No,"  as 
she  started  back,  "  do  not 
speak,  listen.  I  will  take  you 
to  my  people,  and,  once  mar- 
ried, your  father  can  do  nothing. 
Come ! " 

"  I  dare  not !  I  dare  not !  I 
dare  not  defy  my  family  and 
my  race !  Do  not  speak  such 
things !  I  must  not  hear 
them  ! "  she  cried,  wringing  her 
hands,  which  he  strove  to  take 
in  his.  "  Oh,  why  did  I  come  ? 
why  did  I  come  ?  " 

"  Because  Allah  willed  it.  It 
is  fate.  How  could  you  do 
otherwise  ?  You  will  come  ! 
you  will  come ! " 

Her  negative  shake  of  the 
head,  and  scarcely  uttered 
words,  were  so  half-hearted 
that,  as  he  overwhelmed  her 
with  reasonings  and  persua- 
sions, she  was  silenced,  and 
could  do  naught  but  listen; 
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and,  listening,  she  forgot  all,  aU 
— her  people,  her  pride  of  race, 
her  fear. 

Everything  was  as  a  far- 
away dream  of  some  other  life. 
Her  real  living,  loving  life  was 
Jiere, — here,  with  the  man  whose 
close  clasp  surrounded  her  with 
love,  peace,  and  safety,  and 
whose  voice  was  as  that  of  the 
truth  itself. 

She  felt  strong  to  dare  all, 
and,  drawing  back  against  his 
encircling  arm,  her  two  hands 
against  his  breast,  she  looked 
up  into  his  face — her  own  un- 
veiled—  with  a  long,  earnest 
gaze,  searching  his  very  heart ; 
and  then,  as  if  satisfied,  drew  a 
long  breath,  all  hesitation  past, 
as  his  lips  sought  hers,  pressing 
and  crushing  them  in  a  long, 
passionate  kiss. 

Now  it  was  she  and  not  he 
who  led,  and  this  was  her  plan. 
To  go  with  him  then  was  im- 
possible and  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  The  fair  would  be  at 
an  end  on  the  morrow,  and  her 
people  would  go  back  to  their 
camp  near  the  mountains.  Her 
presence  would  be  required 
every  hour  of  the  day  from 
dawn  till  dark,  and  her  ab- 
sence would  be  noticed.  There- 
fore immediate  flight  was  im- 
possible. 

But  the  month  of  fasting,  of 
Ramadan,  was  just  coming — 
the  month  during  which  no 
true  son  of  the  Prophet  may 
touch  food,  water,  or  even  his 
beloved  cigarette,  from  gun-fire 
in  the  early  dawn  until  gun-fire 
at  sunset, — the  time  when  one 
may  see  true  believers,  fasting 
from  all  but  sin,  stand  waiting 
for  the  first  dull  sound  of  the 
sunset  cannon,  hungering  or 


thirsting  for  nothing  so  ter- 
ribly as  for  the  cigarette,  which, 
ready  rolled  in  their  nervous 
fingers,  waits  only  the  instant 
application  of  a  lighted  match 
to  become  a  veritable  foretaste 
of  the  joys  of  Paradise. 

During  this  month  there  are 
no  marriages,  so  Ayesha  was 
safe;  but  her  wedding  was 
fixed  for  the  fourth  day  of  the 
new  moon  of  Beyram,  the  feast 
of  rejoicing  after  the  long 
wearisome  fast  of  Ramadan, 
and  that  over,  her  future  was 
fixed  and  unalterable.  There- 
fore, if  his  love  was  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  test,  he 
must  take  her  from  under  the 
shadow  of  her  native  mountains, 
and  from  among  the  tents  of  her 
people. 

In  spite  of  his  love,  a  feeling 
of  strong  repugnance  to  per- 
sonal danger,  which  is  the  in- 
nate nature  of  the  fellah,  crept 
over  him  as  he  listened  to  the 
daring  proposition.  He  well 
knew  that  the  appearance 
of  hesitation  would  be  fatal ; 
but  veiling  this  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  desire  for  her 
safety,  he  argued  that  there 
would  be  great  danger  of  two 
being  seen  and  captured,  and 
that  if  they  agreed  on  a  meet- 
ing-place, somewhere  near  the 
camp,  where  she  could  go  to 
him,  it  would  be  safer,  and 
they  would  be  more  sure  of 
not  missing  each  other,  as  in 
a  month  the  camp  might  be 
changed,  he  might  lose  his  way 
— and  that  would  be  the  end. 

"You  are  right,"  cried  she. 
"Your  plan  is  the  best.  Let 
me  think  where." 

"Why  may  I  not  come 
sooner?"  protested  Hasn.  "A 
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whole  month !  it  will  be  like  a 
year." 

"Because  you  know,  as  I  do, 
the  nights  of  Ramadan  are  as 
wakeful,  and  more,  than  the 
days.  How  could  I  move  a 
step  without  all  seeing  me  ?  " 

"True,"  said  he  resignedly. 
"Tell  me  what  you  wish  me 
to  do,  and  I  will  do  it." 

After  a  pause  she  asked  sud- 
denly— 

"  How  could  you  come  ?  " 

"Oh,    that    would    be    easy 

»  •/ 

enough  —  by  the  river.  My 
uncle's  boat  will  go  up  about 
that  time  for  tibben,1  and  I  go 
with  him  always." 

«  Oh  !  —  good  !  "  Another 
pause.  "  Do  you  know  the 
temple  of  Abydos?" 

"Yes,  at  least  I  have  heard 
my  uncle  speak  of  it.  It  is 
an  hour's  camel-ride  from  Bel- 
yana." 

"Ah,  that  I  know  not  —  I 
have  never  seen  the  river.  But 
if  you  know  it,  all  will  be  well, 
and  there  we  must  meet." 

"There!" 

"There,"  echoed  she,  adding 
solemnly,  "If  you  are  not  at 
the  north  side  of  the  temple, 
nearest  the  mountains,  at  moon- 
rise  on  the  third  day  of  the  new 
moon,  you  now  see  and  speak 
to  me  for  the  last  time." 

"I  shall  be  there,"  he  said 
quietly. 

"Will  you  swear  it?" 

"  By  Allah  and  the  beard  of 
the  Prophet !  By  my  father's 
house — by  all  that  can  bind  me 
— I  swear  it !  If  not  there,  you 
may  know  I  am  in  the  ground, 
with  my  face  to  the  Holy 
City!"  ' 


•She  shivered,  but  not  with 
cold — the  warm,  balmy  eastern 
air  had  no  chill  in  it — as  she 
held  up  her  hands  to  him,  mur- 
muring— 

"  Ah,  do  not  say  such  things, 
do  not  think  them  !  Inshallah 
— if  the  Lord  will  —  you  will 
come.  Nay  !  "  covering  his 
mouth  with  her  small  brown 
fingers  as  he  essayed  to  speak, 
"  say  no  more.  I  trust  you  as 
I  would  not  trust  myself." 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  he,  seizing  her 
hand  from  his  lips,  and  with 
the  other  clasping  it  in  his 
strong  grasp,  "  'tis  I  should  have 
your  promise.  How  am  I  to 
believe  you  will  be  there  ? " 
Beneath  the  gaze  of  her  clear 
eyes  his  own  sank. 

"  Forgive  me  !  forgive  me  ! " 
he  cried  contritely.  "  I  fear  to 
lose  you  again, — and  the  time 
is  so  long — it  is  so  easy  for  a 
woman  to  forget." 

"Is  it  so  easy  ? "  Her  voice 
was  low,  but  her  eyes  spoke 
more  eloquently  than  her  lips, 
and  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  he 
had  perforce  to  close  them  with 
kisses. 

After  a  last  lingering  embrace 
they  parted.  She,  walking  as 
if  treading  on  air,  exulting  in 
the  sense  of  her  coming  freedom, 
and  hugging  the  thought  of  her 
love,  going  over  and  over  again 
and  again  the  words,  the  looks, 
and  embraces  of  her  lover ; 
while  he,  removed  from  the 
fascination  and  domination  of 
her  presence,  walked  more  and 
more  moodily  with  lowered 
head,  half -regretting  that  he 
had  lent  himself  to  so  mad  an 
enterprise,  and  seeing  an  enemy 
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in  every  Bedouin  he  passed,  the 
one  moment  angrily  cursing  his 
fate  in  ever  having  seen  this 
girl,  the  next,  passion  over- 
whelming him  like  a  torrent  as 


he  thought  of  her — making  all 
other  considerations  seem  as 
straws  before  the  wind  com- 
pared with  the  possession  of 
her  beauty  and  her  love. 


CHAPTER   III. 


A  sharp  challenging  bark. 

Then  a  chorus  of  howling  and 
yelping,  answered  by  the  distant 
jackals,  subsiding  after  a  time 
into  occasional  snapping  and 
barks  of  suspicion. 

Woe  to  the  unwary  stranger 
who  should  put  himself  within 
reach  of  the  sharp  teeth  and 
iron  jaws  of  those  guardians 
of  the  Bedouin  camp,  more 
trustworthy  and  vigilant  than 
the  best  of  human  sentinels. 

The  uneasiness  of  the  dogs 
did  not  disturb  the  sleeping 
camp,  accustomed  as  the  occu- 
pants were  to  all  kinds  of  noc- 
turnal noises,  and  who  at  this 
time  especially  were  heavy  with 
sleep  after  the  feasts  of  the  days 
following  on  the  long  month  of 
fasting. 

One  watchman  rose,  and  tak- 
ing his  gun,  looked  out.  The 
camp  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains lay  in  shadow.  The  sandy 
desert  stretching  away  in  the 
distance,  with  here  and  there 
stunted  bushes  and  clumps  of 
desert  growth,  was  illumined 
and  softened  in  all  its  vastness 
by  the  clear  starlight,  and  low 
down  on  the  horizon  the  new 
moon  appeared,  a  slender  cres- 
cent of  light. 

The  hobbled  camels,  the  only 
objects  visible,  wandered  slowly 
from  one  little  patch  of  vegeta- 
tion to  another,  seeking  the 


coarse,  prickly  plant  which  for 
them  did  duty  for  food. 

The  Arab,  half  asleep,  stood 
for  a  second  or  two  looking 
across  the  desert  with  dim, 
drowsy  eyes,  and  then,  with  a 
prolonged  yawn,  stretched  him- 
self again  on  the  ground,  to  fall 
into  deeper  slumber  than  before. 
The  dogs  had  subsided  into 
silence,  and  no  sound  broke  the 
stillness  save  the  heavy,  regular 
breathing  of  the  sleeping  watch- 
man, and  the  occasional  eerie, 
long-drawn  howl  of  a  prowling 
jackal. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  slight 
movement — scarcely  enough  to 
be  called  a  sound  —  into  the 
stillness,  and  with  one  hand 
holding  aside  the  tent  covering 
and  the  other  uplifted  as  if  to 
impose  silence  on  herself,  Aye- 
sha  appeared,  her  face  showing 
clearly  in  the  starlight,  in  every 
feature,  the  intense  anxiety  and 
conflicting  emotions  which  pos- 
sessed her. 

The  step  she  meditated,  she 
knew  well,  was  at  the  risk  of 
her  life,  and  once  taken  was 
irrevocable.  Ah !  the  long 
weary  days  she  had  argued 
with  herself,  calling  her  pride 
to  her  aid !  She,  a  chief's 
daughter,  to  love  a  common 
Arab,  not  even  a  Bedouin,  but 
one  of  the  despised  fellaheen! 
Then  fear  stepped  in — shudder- 
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ing  bodily  fear — at  the  thought 
of  the  vengeance  which  might 
follow  her. 

Oh !  the  interminable  nights 
of  waking  from  restless  sleep 
with  a  start — in  terror  of  hav- 
ing betrayed  the  thoughts  of 
her  waking  hours  by  uncon- 
scious speech.  But  now  to  her, 
standing  there,  all  this  seemed 
far  away,  as  if  another  than 
herself  had  thought  and  felt 
thus  in  the  past,  and  she  knew 
hi  this  moment  she  was  strong 
to  dare  the  voice  of  pride,  race, 
and  kindred,  even  death  itself, 
to  escape  from  the  hateful  mar- 
riage of  the  morrow  and  to  fly 
to  the  master  her  heart  had 
chosen. 

Slowly  the  heavy  folds  of 
cloth  dropped  from  her  hand, 
falling  behind  her,  as  if  to  cut 
her  off  for  ever  from  those  with- 
in, and  with  wide  eyes  look- 
ing fearfully  round — her  little 
naked  feet  making  no  sound  on 
the  soft  sand  —  she  took  her 
first  step  towards  her  fate. 

Stealthily  she  moved  through 
the  sleeping  camp,  at  each 
sound  stopping,  alarmed,  lest 
some  unseen  eye  should  be  upon 
her,  and  when  suddenly  her 
robe  was  seized  from  behind  a 
cry  had  almost  escaped  her.  A 
cold  shock  of  terror  ran  through 
every  nerve,  and  she  stood  mo- 
tionless, to  draw  her  breath  the 
next  moment  almost  in  a  sob  of 
relief,  on  finding  it  was  only  a 
foal  which,  coming  after  her, 
had  trampled  on  the  folds  of 
her  gown. 

Now  he  scampered  off,  rais- 
ing miniature  clouds  of  dust 
with  his  tiny  hoofs,  his  long 
legs  and  small  body  making  a 


wavering,  grotesque  shadow  as 
he  stopped  in  his  gambols,  un- 
decided whether  to  obey  his 
mother's  whinny  or  gallop  back 
again  to  his  human  playfellow. 
Finding  she  was  not  going  to 
follow,  with  a  final  dissatisfied 
shake  of  his  head  he  trotted 
soberly  back  to  his  place  beside 
the  mare,  whence  he  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  girl's  light 
passing. 

Taking  her  courage  in  both 
hands,  she  walked  steadily  on, 
coming  upon  the  sleeping 
watchman,  who,  unconsciously 
disturbed,  stirred  in  his  sleep, 
throwing  out  his  arm,  which 
just  missed  striking  her  foot,  as 
she  turned  aside  to  avoid  him. 

At  last  she  is  outside !  fairly 
out  in  the  desert  !  Courage  ! 

Some  camels  lifted  their 
heads  as  she  passed  —  their 
strong  jaws  champing  the 
prickly  thistles  slowly  from  side 
to  side — to  turn  and  bend  their 
long  necks  again  to  their  search. 
Other  living  creature  there  was 
none,  the  camel  watchmen  evi- 
dently sleeping  like  the  rest. 

She  was  alone  with  the 
silence  and  the  stars !  But  to 
the  Bedouin  girl  solitude  had 
no  terrors,  the  vast  desert  was 
her  home,  and  pushed  by  her 
only  fear — that  of  discovery — 
she  walked  faster  and  faster 
through  the  sand  till  the  camp 
lay  far  behind  her. 

After  a  while  the  edge  of  the 
cultivated  land  appeared,  its 
vicinity  being  more  clearly  indi- 
cated by  a  snake  winding  its 
sinuous  way  through  the  sand, 
back  to  the  rocks  from  whence 
it  had  come  down  in  search  of 
water.  Carefully  avoiding  this 
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— which  at  first  sight  looked 
like  a  thick  dry  twig  lying  on 
the  sand — she  struck  the  edge 
of  the  land,  searched  the  heavens 
for  the  bright  star  to  guide  her, 
murmuring,  "North  of  the 
temple ! — it  must  be  near  at 
hand,"  and  continued  on  her 
way  to  where  the  heavy  dark 
mass  of  the  temple  of  Abydos 
stood  between  the  cultivation 
and  the  desert. 

The  nearer  she  came,  the  more 
eagerly  she  scanned  the  sky  and 
the  ground.  The  great  star 
shining  above,  shedding  a  ray 
of  silver  light  upon  the  troubled 
face  uplifted  to  seek  its  guid- 
ance, was  mirrored  in  two  dark 
swimming  eyes,  dimmed  with 
uprising  tears. 

"  Where  can  he  be  ?  What  il} 
has  befallen  him?"  came  to  her 
lips,  as  she  stood,  trembling, 
holding  her  hand  to  her  heart 
to  still  the  throbbing,  so  loud 
that  it  seemed  to  be  heard  in 
the  stillness,  each  beat  like  the 
falling  of  a  heavy  drop  of  blood. 

Had  he  failed  her  ?  He  could 
not  be  so  cruel.  Had  he  not 
sworn  that  death  alone  would 
prevent  him  ?  If  he  were  dead  ! 
At  the  thought  the  anguish  of 
her  heart  nearly  found  vent  in 
a  wail  of  despair. 

Oh  no !  it  could  not  be. 
"Allah  was  good."  It  could 
not  be.  Perhaps  she  had  not 
searched  enough — or  was  too 
early — or  he  might  be  late. 

Almost  reckless  now,  she  sped 
nearer  to  the  temple.  In  the 
darkest  shadow  two  camels  lay 
on  the  ground,  and  beside  them 
sat  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  long 
cloak  which  covered  him  from 
head  to  foot,  a  heavy  stick 
across  his  knees,  and  his  ciga- 


rette making  a  glowing  point  in 
the  darkness,  waiting  patiently 
as  only  an  Arab  can  wait. 

Yet  even  he  was  getting  rest- 
less, and  his  ears  were  straining 
for  the  sound  of  a  footstep. 

"Perhaps  she  has  lost  nerve 
at  the  last,  or  her  escape  has 
been  prevented.  I  am  here, 
while  perhaps  she  is  laughing 
at  my  plight — a  fool  for  my 
pains.  It  is  to  lean  on  water 
to  trust  a  woman,"  were  the 
bitter  thoughts  rising  in  his 
mind  as  he  rose  with  an  im- 
patient movement,  throwing 
away  the  stump  of  his  cigarette, 
which  fell  to  the  ground  with  a 
little  swift  flash  of  scattered 
fire. 

He  heard  an  exclamation,  and 
saw  the  girl  running  towards 
him. 

Half-sobbing,  she  seized  his 
arm,  and  dragging  him  away 
as  he  tried  to  clasp  her  in  his 
arms,  cried  in  a  gasping  whis- 
per— 

"  No  !  no  !  Not  now  !  Why 
did  you  stay  here  ?  The  watch- 
men of  the  temple  may  surprise 
us  at  any  moment.  They  are 
of  my  people — come  out  from 
under  the  walls,  now ! — now ! — 
at  once ! " 

"I  was  in  fear  the  camels 
would  be  seen." 

"What  matter?  They  are 
not  an  uncommon  sight.  I  tell 
you,  you  are  safer  in  the  noon- 
day than  here  at  this  hour.  Let 
us  go ! " 

Expecting  every  instant  to 
hear  the  watchman's  challenge, 
he  placed  her  on  one  of  the 
camels,  which  fortunately  being 
well  fed,  and  tired  of  resting 
so  long,  rose  obediently,  without 
making  a  sound. 
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As  she  sat  high  up  on  the 
heavy  saddle,  he  stopped  to  kiss 
the  little  foot,  bleeding  and 
scarred  by  the  stones  and  the 
tmevenness  of  the  way. 

" Oh  no,"  pleaded  she.  "Stay 
not ;  even  now  they  may  know 
I  am  gone  —  every  moment 
brings  a  danger." 

He  mounted  the  other  camel, 
which  also  rose  quietly  beside 
its  neighbour,  and  they  rode 
together  out  of  the  protecting 
shadow  of  the  temple. 

The  moon  had  quite  sunk 
below  the  horizon,  and  they 
had  the  sheltering  darkness  of 
the  night  before  them. 

As  the  path  was  narrow,  and 
Ayesha  continually  urged  the 
necessity  for  speed,  Hasn  rode 
first  through  the  long  fields, 
where  here  and  there  the  creak- 
ing sound  of  a  sakkeah,  or 
water-wheel,  showed  that  some 
poor  beast  was  toiling  at  its 
round  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  where  the  water,  lying 
soaking  into  the  crops,  caused 
a  fresh  chill  in  the  warm  desert 
air,  making  the  Bedouin  girl 
draw  her  cloak  closer  round 
her  as  she  shivered  with  cold 
and  anxiety. 

Was  that  the  sound  of  pur- 
suit ?  No !  only  a  hobbled 
donkey  stamping  beside  the 
gaffir's  (watchman)  hut  as  they 
pass,  the  catlike  pad-padding 
of  the  camels'  feet  making 
scarcely  any  sound. 

Suddenly,  like  ghosts  in  the 
faint  light,  a  string  of  camels 
loomed  up  in  the  narrow  path. 

"It  is  all  right,"  said  Hasn, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  Sit  straight 
up  and  go  on  quickly.  It  is 
only  the  camels  and  men  who 
have  carried  down  the  tibben." 


Under  the  long  shapeless 
cloak  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
if  the  wearer  were  man  or 
woman,  and  Ayesha  looked 
quite  as  much  like  a  slight 
Arab  as  a  girl. 

"  Do  not  answer,"  whispered 
Hasn;  "I  will  speak."  And 
to  their  "Salaam  Aleyak"  he 
replied  the  usual  "Aleyak  el 
Salaam." 

With  a  curious  look  at  the 
two  riders,  the  men  with  their 
camels  passed  on,  and  soon  the 
bank  of  the  broad  shining  river 
came  in  sight. 

"  Stop,"  said  he.  "  We  must 
dismount  here.  The  boat  should 
be  loaded  by  now ;  that  must 
have  been  the  last  lot  of  camels 
we  passed  —  we  must  walk 
down,"  and  so  saying  he  came 
to  lift  her  from  her  camel, 
which  by  this  time  was  making 
the  usual  awkward  rocking 
movement  preparatory  to  set- 
tling down  comfortably  on  its 
folded  and  tucked-away  limbs. 
As  he  lifted  her,  her  hand 
caught  in  some  part  of  the 
trappings  for  a  second,  but 
with  a  jerk  she  freed  it,  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  hindrance  or 
of  the  action,  asking  anxiously, 
"Where  are  we?  Where  do 
we  go  now?" 

The  night  had  become  darker, 
and  in  the  shadow,  walking 
close  together,  the  two  figures 
might  easily  pass  for  one. 
Leaving  the  camels  lying  on 
the  bank,  glad  to  rest,  they 
went  down  the  steep  incline,  a 
little  avalanche  of  hard  pieces 
of  earth  and  dust  accompany- 
ing every  step  and  slip,  to 
where  among  other  smaller 
craft  the  large  bulk  of  the 
tibben-laden.  boat  appeared.  A 
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narrow  plank  stretched  down 
from  the  bank  to  the  edge  of 
the  boat,  and  the  water  gurgled 
along  under  it  hi  a  continuous 
wavering  ripple. 

Ayesha  clutched  his  hand 
fearfully.  "  Oh,  I  cannot  cross 
that ! "  and  hung  back,  her 
startled  eyes  widening  like  a 
gazelle's  at  the  sight  of  the 
water. 

"  Nonsense  !  It  is  nothing — 
take  my  hand  and  follow,"  and 
putting  his  hand  behind  his 
back,  he  stepped  on  to  the 
plank,  she,  with  the  obedience 
of  the  Arab  woman,  following 
closely,  treading  in  his  steps, 
and  holding  tightly  to  his  large 
strong  hand  with  both  her 
small  ones,  quaking  the  while 
with  dread. 

The  plank  dipped  and  swayed 
with  their  steps,  and  she  had 
much  ado  to  prevent  the  ex- 
clamations which  rose  to  her 
lips. 

Suddenly  a  voice  cried  in 
the  darkness,  "Who?" 

"I,  Hasn,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Good,"  answered  the  sleepy 
watchman,  and  again  disposed 
himself  to  his  interrupted  slum- 
bers. 

"Where  is  the  camel-boy?" 
demanded  Hasn. 

"  Here,"  and  a  drowsy  bundle 
stumbled  to  its  feet. 

"Go,  boy.  The  camels  are 
on  the  bank  above.  Quick !  " 
as  the  boy  moved  slowly,  whin- 
ing, "A  little  backsheesh,  mas- 
ter ;  the  night  is  long  and 

"No;  child  of  the  Evil  One, 
have  I  not  paid  enough  with- 
out that  ?  Not  a  para.  Go  ! " 

The  boy,  without  further 
waiting,  ran  across  the  plank 


and  disappeared,  and  soon  his 
voice  was  to  be  heard  shouting 
objurgations  to  the  camels, 
which,  protesting  with  dis- 
satisfied growls  against  being 
disturbed  from  their  rest,  evi- 
dently declined  to  rise.  Ayesha 
all  the  while  hidden  behind  Hasn 
in  the  ample  folds  of  the  cloak, 
was  unnoticed  or  unheeded  by 
the  men,  who,  pulling  in  the 
plank  which  had  been  left  by 
Hasn's  directions  in  readiness 
for  him  to  cross,  lay  down  to 
sleep  away  the  short  tune 
which  remained  to  them  before 
the  dawn. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  and  swing- 
ing himself  up  by  the  knotted 
cords  which  fastened  the  straw, 
he  half  pulled,  half  carried  the 
terrified  girl  up  to  the  top, 
where,  making  a  nest  in  the 
soft  dry  stuff,  she  fell  into  a 
heavy  dreamless  sleep,  over- 
come by  the  fatigue  and  excite- 
ment of  the  night. 

Slowly  the  darkness  of  the 
night  merges  into  the  grey- 
ness  of  the  coming  dawn.  The 
mist  begins  to  lift  from  off  the 
banks,  and  as  the  light  grows 
stronger  and  stronger,  the  first 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  glow  in 
the  pearly  misty  sky  of  the  early 
morning,  and  are  reflected  like 
streaks  of  flame  in  the  grey 
waters  of  the  rivers. 

Now  the  village  wakes,  and 
the  inhabitants,  after  making 
their  simple  toilet  of  rising 
and  shaking  themselves,  swarm 
about  the  shore  till  it  looks 
like  an  anthill. 

The  sheik  is  busy  repeating 
his  morning  prayers,  but  not 
too  busy  to  keep  an  eye  on 
what  is  going  on.  The  men 
on  the  big  boat  are  stirring 
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and  getting  ready  to  start,  and 
the  huge  stone  which  serves 
as  anchor  is  pulled  up,  to  an 
unmusical  chanting  accom- 
paniment, led  by  the  reis  or 
headman,  the  first  word  being 
a  signal  for  a  "pull  all  together." 

In  the  daylight  it  seems  that 
the  boat  really  consists  of  two, 
securely  lashed  and  fastened 
together,  with  the  space  be- 
tween them  floored  with  planks, 
on  which,  and  from  each  side  of 
the  boats,  rises  the  cone-shaped, 
flat-topped  mountain  of  chopped 
straw,  securely  girded  with  a 
network  of  cords. 

As  she  had  been  there  for 
some  days,  and  the  water  at 
the  side  of  the  bank  was 
shallow,  she  had  naturally  sunk 
a  little  into  the  soft  Nile  mud, 
and  was  fairly  firmly  embedded. 

This  necessitated  the  getting 
out  of  long,  stout  poles,  which 
each  man  planted  in  the  bank 
and  threw  all  his  weight  against. 
The  poles  looked  in  danger  of 
snapping,  but  were  tough  and 
strong,  and  in  the  end,  after 
the  expenditure  of  a  vast 
amount  of  objurgation,  shout- 
ing, directing,  ordering,  counter- 
ordering,  and  a  general  babel, 
the  boat,  after  one  or  two 
shivers,  slid  with  a  soft  switch 
out  of  its  muddy  bed  into  the 
stream,  where  she  slowly 
swung  round  with  the  current, 
floating  down  sideways  in  a 
most  dangerous  and  haphaz- 
ard -  looking  manner  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  river.  How- 
ever she  now  answered  to  her 
helm,  and,  with  her  bows  point- 
ing straight  down  stream,  the 
banks  went  swiftly  past,  and, 
with  wind  and  current  in  his 
favour,  the  reis  squatted  down 


to  his  morning  meal  of  dates 
and  beans  with  an  audible 
"  Allah  be  praised !  "  of  relief. 

For  some  time  they  went  on 
steadily,  until  at  a  turn  of  the 
river  their  progress  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  with  a  short 
jarring  shock  as  the  bows  struck 
deep  into  a  sandbank,  and  re- 
mained quivering,  but  firmly 
embedded,  in  the  soft  strong 
stuff,  half  mud,  half  sand. 

Ayesha,  lying  half  asleep, 
cosily  hidden  in  her  soft  nest, 
was  rudely  awaked  by  the 
shock,  and,  forgetting  where 
she  was,  sprang  to  her  feet 
with  a  shrill  scream.  To  the 
desert-bred  girl  this  river  was  a 
terrible  thing,  and  she  thought 
that  now  surely  her  last  moment 
had  come,  as  the  heavy  boat 
shivered,  and  the  long  masts 
and  cordage  creaked  and 
strained  in  sympathy.  Then, 
as  the  swiftly  running,  gleam- 
ing water,  so  far  below  her 
high  perch,  caught  her  eye, 
she  shrank,  cowering  down 
again,  covering  herself  with  her 
cloak  that  she  might  hear  and 
see  no  more. 

They  had  struck  almost  under 
the  high  overhanging  bank,  and 
the  boatmen,  girding  up  their 
garments,  sprang  overboard  into 
the  shallow  water,  striving  and 
pushing  with  all  their  might  to 
shove  off  again.  They  might 
have  tried  to  move  the  banks 
with  the  same  success.  See- 
ing it  was  useless,  onet  ran  off 
to  a  village  near  to  ask  for 
help,  and  immediately  most  of 
the  inhabitants  were  on  the 
bank,  quite  ready  to  give  any 
amount  of  advice,  and  all  sug- 
gesting different  methods  at  the 
pitch  of  their  voices,  making  a 
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deafening  pandemonium,  but 
none  volunteering  active  assist- 
ance ;  while  an  animated  dis- 
cussion went  on  between  the 
boatmen  and  the  village  sheik, 
the  sheik  demanding  payment 
first,  the  others  arguing  the 
point,  while  he  and  his  follow- 
ing excitedly  insisted  that  as 
this  was  not  a  Government 
boat  they  were  not  in  any  way 
obliged  to  turn  out  and  help — 
as  they  would  in  that  case  have 
to  do — for  nothing. 

Meanwhile,  amid  all  the  ex- 
citement and  chattering,  the 
heavily  laden  boats  were  set- 
tling deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
gluey  mud,  and  Hasn's  uncle 
(the  reis),  seeing  this,  and  that 
there  was  no  time  to  lose,  with 
many  mutterings  and  curses 
on  the  village  and  its  selfish 
people,  and  maledictions  on 
their  still  more  selfish  sheik  and 
all  his  dead-and-gone  relatives, 
gave  in. 

Now — the  backsheesh  ques- 
tion once  settled — the  men  on 
the  banks  threw  off  their  clothes, 
each  one,  as  evidently  necessary, 
setting  a  woman  or  small  boy 
to  watch  their  scanty  wardrobe, 
and  ran  down  the  bank  into 
the  water,  where,  shove  as  they 
would,  even  their  strength  and 
numbers  failed  to  make  any 
impression. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

The  only  thing  was  to  dig  the 
boats  out.  And  there  for  two 
hours  they  laboured,  each  plying 
his  heavy  fass  or  broad-pointed 
pickaxe,  one  party  relieving 
another,  as  they  stood  up  to 
their  waists  in  water  and  mud, 
which  they  churned  up  all  round 
them,  now  and  then  stopping 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  "  shove  all 


together"  to  the  usual  chant- 
ing accompaniment,  appealing 
to  the  Prophet  and  all  other 
holy  men. 

At  last  the  mass  moved. 
"  Ohe ! "  another  shove.  "  Ohee ! " 
one  more.  "  Ohe-e-e  ! "  a  last 
strong,  solid  push,  and  once 
again  the  boats  with  their 
straw  pyramid  floated,  quietly 
rocking  on  the  water,  while, 
wide  awake  this  time,  the  reis 
himself  carefully  steered  them 
into  the  deeper  and  safer 
current. 

For  seven  long  days  and 
nights  they  glided  on,  some- 
times swiftly,  sometimes  slowly. 
Seven  days  of  almost  intoler- 
able weariness,  the  forced  qui- 
escence galling  the  girl's  restless 
spirit  as  a  chain. 

The  interminable  hours  as 
they  dragged  out  their  slow 
length  were  each  one  an  eter- 
nity. Would  they  never  end? 

Thoughts  of  all  she  was 
daring  were  continually  in  her 
mind;  and  what  might  be  the 
end?  Did  she  regret?  She 
was  conscious  of  nothing  but 
a  fierce  aching  desire  to  have 
done  with  this  slowly  gliding, 
tranquil,  hateful  existence;  to 
be  in  the  haven  of  peace  and 
safety  her  lover  had  promised 
her ;  to  have  him  beside  her — 
her  own — for  ever ;  and  throw- 
ing out  her  arms  with  wild  ges- 
tures as  if  she  herself  would  fly 
forward  even  to  distance,  she 
would  sink  down  again  to  eat 
her  heart  out  in  enforced  idle- 
ness and  patience.  The  heat  of 
the  day,  the  chill  of  the  damp 
night-wind,  passed  over  her  un- 
heeded,— these  she  could  endure 
with  the  stoicism  of  her  race. 
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Below,  Hasn's  heavy  cloak, 
his  shelter  by  night  and  shade 
by  day,  covered  also  a  tired 
body  and  a  restless  mind,  the 
more  restless  the  nearer  they 
approached  the  habitations  of 
his  people.  Xearer  and  nearer 
appeared  the  square  mud 
houses  with  their  flat  roofs,  in 
some  cases  with  cone-like  clay 
chimneys  seemingly  stuck  on 
anyhow.  The  sheik's  house 
was  plastered  and  painted  a 
light  blue  in  sign  of  its  import- 
ance, and  surrounded  by  fruit 
and  waving  palm  trees,  the  tall 
minaret  and  dome  of  the  whit- 
ened mosque  showing  clearer 
and  clearer  as  they  drew  near. 

Farther  on  was  the  landing- 
place  ;  and  here,  as  they  slowly 
floated  in,  and,  by  dint  of  push- 
ing, screaming,  and  bumping, 
got  a  good  place  close  to  the 
bank,  they  found,  although  the 
grey  light  of  the  morning  had 
scarcely  yet  given  place  to  clear 
daylight,  a  busy  and  confusing 
scene. 

Strings  of  camels,  with  and 
without  burdens,  were  going 
and  coming  from  the  boats ; 
donkeys,  horses,  and  carts  stood 
along  the  bank,  and  peripatetic 
merchants  were  there  with 
their  trays  of  food.  There 
were  also  other  boats  laden 
with  melons,  round  which 
crowds  of  large  and  small 
traders  stood  talking,  gestic- 
ulating, and  bargaining.  Some 
took  away  camel -loads,  some 
donkey  -  loads  ;  while  others, 
gathering  their  purchases  into 
a  large  cloth,  carried  them  no 
farther  than  the  edge  of  the 
road,  which  was  lined  with 
similar  sellers  of  not  only 
melons  but  all  other  saleable 


things,  which,  surrounded  by 
dust  and  dirt,  were,  even  at 
this  hour,  covered  with  myriads 
of  flies. 

Leaving  his  duties  as  boat- 
man, Hasii  climbed  up  the  side 
farthest  from  the  shore,  and 
found  Ayesha  crouching  in  her 
corner.  Scared  and  terrified  by 
the  noise,  and  the  creaking, 
cracking  sounds  of  the  timber, 
but  making  no  sound,  she  clung 
desperately  to  him  as  he  made 
his  way,  with  her  light  form 
in  his  arms,  down  the  sloping 
side  of  the  piled-up  straw. 

Once  down,  he  steadied  her 
on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  and 
half  led  her,  still  clinging  to 
him,  round  to  the  other  side, 
where,  once  on  firm  ground, 
he  shook  her  hand  from  him 
awkwardly,  saying  sharply — 

"Try  to  walk.  It  is  not 
meet  we  should  be  seen  thus," 
while  he  anxiously  looked 
round  to  see  if  any  one  had 
noticed  their  descent. 

Every  one  seemed  busy ;  but 
some  eyes  looked  at  them  and 
at  each  other,  and  some  re- 
marks were  passed  in  a  low 
tone,  as  he  walked  rapidly 
away,  the  girl  following  him 
with  tottering  steps,  her  limbs, 
stiffened  by  their  long  and  un- 
accustomed rest,  almost  failing 
to  support  her. 

"Hasn  has  caught  a  rare 
bird  this  time,"  said  one  old 
man,  as  he  changed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  various  pans  and 
dishes  in  his  little  wooden 
eating -shop  at  the  corner  of 
the  wall,  to  the  man  who  had 
just  bought  a  greasy  portion  of 
rice  and  vegetable  concoction, 
and  sat  eating  it,  bread  in 
hand. 
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"  Ugh  ! "  grunted  this  one 
between  the  mouthfuls,  "and 
no  tame  pigeon  either,  or  I 
know  not  the  look  of  a  kite." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  old 
man,  switching  off  the  settling 
flies.  "Hasn  is  no  fool,  and 
the  sheik  is  a  rich  man.  By 
the  way,  when  is  the  wedding  ? 
I  must  have  some  very  good 
things  for  it,  and  shall  have 
better  the  day  after.  The 
cook's  son  is  my  relative,  as 
you  know;  so  there  will  be  a 
better  living  than  ever  for  my 
customers  those  three  days. 
I  am  not  his  father's  brother 
for  nothing,  and  he  is  a  gen- 
erous boy,  I  must  say." 

"Ah,"  laughed  the  other, 
"the  sheik's  daughter  is  rich. 
Of  course  he  will  marry  her, 
but  the  kite  may  tear  the 
pigeon  yet,  for  all  that."  And, 
rising,  he  went  his  way,  laugh- 
ing heartily,  to  repeat  his  joke 
to  the  next  acquaintance  he 
met,  till  the  gossip  spread — as 
gossip  will  —  in  little  trickles 
from  one  to  another  through 
the  market. 

Fear  of  Hasn's  strong  arm, 
however,  and  the  importance  of 
his  family,  kept  the  whispers 
from  swelling  into  louder  talk, 
and  after  a  time,  something  of 
fresh  interest  arising,  the  thing 
was  forgotten  for  the  moment. 

From  the  landing-place  to 
the  village  was  some  little  dis- 
tance, although  it  appeared  to 
be  so  near;  but  it  was  soon 
covered,  as  Hasn  walked  with 
rapid  strides,  like  one  who, 
having  to  face  what  might  be 
a  very  disagreeable  thing,  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  face  it, 
and  get  it  over  as  soon  as 
possible. 


He  knew  his  mother  had 
made  all  kinds  of  arrange- 
ments for  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  the  sheik,  who, 
although  she  was  not  young, 
as  youth  is  counted  in  the 
East,  was  rich,  and  looked  with 
favour  on  the  handsome  son  of 
Omdeh. 

There  had  been  great  comings 
and  goings  and  discussions  be- 
tween the  relatives  of  these 
two  principal  families  of  the 
village,  but,  man-like,  he  thought 
little  of  all  this.  Although  flat- 
tered by  the  preference  shown 
him,  he  had  never  seen  the 
sheik's  daughter,  and  knew 
little,  and  cared  less,  about 
her. 

Of  course  he  knew  he  must 
marry  some  day — that  was  but 
reasonable ;  but  now  he  had 
chosen  his  wife,  and  the  thing 
was  settled.  Any  little  un- 
pleasantness that  might,  and 
of  course  would  be  likely,  to 
arise,  after  the  previous  arrange- 
ments had  gone  so  far,  would 
be  easily  got  over ;  and  so  the 
sanguine  youth  buoyed  himself 
up  with  all  kinds  of  reasonings, 
as  he  and  Ayesha — walking 
now  hand  in  hand — neared  his 
father's  door. 

She  was  trembling  with 
fatigue,  excitement,  and  nerv- 
ousness, and  the  hand  which 
held  tightly  to  his  was  cold 
and  clammy.  She  had  thrown 
behind  her  her  own  people  and 
their  protection,  but — although 
her  lover  was  a  fellah  and  her 
love  for  him  marked  him  as  an 
exception — she  had  not  thrown 
behind  her  her  inborn  prej- 
udices, and  the  thought  of 
being  lowered  to  ask  the  pro- 
tection and  shelter  of  a  fel- 
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laheen  household  swept  over 
her  in  one  great  wave  of 
contempt,  repugnance,  and 
distrust. 

She  had  little  time  to  realise 
what  she  really  felt,  for  Hasn, 
dropping  her  hand,  ran  for- 
ward to  salute  an  old  woman 
who  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
door. 

She  was  old  and  bent,  and 
what  little  could  be  seen  of  her 
face  was  brown  and  furrowed 
with  innumerable  deep  wrinkles 
—  time's  finger  -  marks.  Her 
hands  were  knotted  and  scarred 
by  years  of  toil,  and  shook 
slightly  with  the  feebleness  of 
old  age.  One  rested  on  a  stout 
stick,  while  the  other  shaded 
her  eyes,  which,  still  bright  and 
keen,  softened  as  they  rested  on 
Hasn,  to  become  the  next  mo- 
ment glittering  and  hardened, 
as  she  saw  the  girl  standing 
behind  him. 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  latter, 
she  cried  in  a  shrill  cracked 
voice — 

"  Praise  Allah,  you  are  well, 
my  son  !  And  the  others  ?  " 

"Allah  be  praised,  all  are 
well." 

"  Praise  be  to  God  and  His 
Prophet  !  but  now  you  must  be 
hungry.  Come  in  and  wash 
and  eat,"  and  so  saying,  she 
turned  to  hobble  into  the  house, 
motioning  him  to  follow. 

"  Stay,  mother,"  said  he,  and 
his  voice  trembled  slightly. 
"  First  receive  the  salutations 
of  my  wife." 

Silence  followed  his  words. 
The  old  woman  stopped  in  the 
doorway  as  if  turned  into  stone. 
Her  eyes — the  only  living  thing 
about  her  —  gleamed  as  with 
fire,  while  with  her  hand  she 


plucked  at  the  wrappings  round 
her  throat  as  if  for  air. 

Ayesha,  who  in  obedience  to 
his  gesture  had  stepped  hesitat- 
ingly forward,  also  stopped, 
shrinking  back,  her  eyes  look- 
ing into  the  fierce  ones  bent 
upon  her  as  if  fascinated  by 
their  snakelike  glitter. 

"  Your  what  ?  "  at  last  hissed 
the  old  woman,  in  a  gasping, 
half -strangled  voice,  leaning  her1 
head  forward  as  if  in  doubt 
whether  she  heard  aright. 

"  My  wife,  mother,"  answered 
Hasn,  sharply  and  impatiently. 
He  had  expected  she  would 
take  it  badly,  but  not  so  vio- 
lently as  this.  "  My  wife," 
he  repeated,  and  putting  his 
hands  on  Ayesha's  shoulders,  he 
pushed  her  rigid  figure  gently 
forward. 

This  action  roused  all  his 
mother's  wrath,  and  her  loos- 
ened tongue  poured  a  shrill, 
tempestuous  torrent  of  oppro- 
brious epithets  and  curses  on 
the  heads  of  both  her  son  and 
Ayesha  ;  while  the  latter,  over- 
come by  hunger  and  weariness, 
thoroughly  cowed,  miserable, 
and  frightened,  sank  sobbing  to 
the  ground,  covering  her  head 
that  she  might  no  longer  hear 
the  flood  of  words  assailing 
her,  nor  see  those  terrible  eyes, 
so  full  of  hatred,  glaring  at 
her. 

"  Mother,  mother  !  "  appealed 
Hasn,  "  be  reasonable,  be  just. 
She  has  done  nothing.  It  is  I 
who  should  be  blamed  if  any 
one,  and  " — his  temper  rising  as 
he  saw  Ayesha  trembling  and 
terrified  —  "if  you  make  this 
noise  here,  in  the  street,  all  the 
neighbours  will  come,  and  I  will 

O  ' 
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all — that  this  is  the  woman  I 
have  chosen  for  my  wife.  We 
will  have  the  marriage  at  once. 
As  for " 

"  My  son  !  "  screamed  the  old 
woman,  stopping  her  wailings 
and  lamentations  to  interrupt 
his  furious  words,  "  speak  not 
so.  You  said  you  were  married 
—  how  was  I  to  know  ?  I 
thought  you  had  defied  me  and 
your  father;  and,  truth,  you 
have  not  done  well  by  us.  As 
for  this  girl " — and  her  wrath 
rising  again,  she  turned  to- 
wards Ayesha,  shaking  her 
skinny  hand  in  the  air  menac- 
ingly as  she  cried — 

"  And  you,  daughter  of  the 
Evil  One,  get  hence  !  go  !  Ah, 
would  I  were  strong  again  for 
one  minute,  for  one  second ! 
Have  I  lived  so  long  only  to  see 
this !  to  be  thus  humbled  by 
my  own  son  !  —  ungrateful ! — 
after  all  I  have  done !  —  a 
strange  woman ! " 

Still  threatening  with  her 
clenched  hand,  her  lips  still 
forming  voiceless  curses  which 
her  choking  rage  prevented  her 
shrieking  aloud,  she  presented 
a  fearful  picture  of  impotent 
wrath ;  while  Hasn,  half  afraid, 
half  impatient  at  the  storm  he 
had  raised,  and  wholly  angry 
with  his  mother,  himself,  and 
even  —  strange  to  say  —  with 
Ayesha,  with  a  man's  angry 
impatience  at  being  made  to 
look  ridiculous,  at  being  mixed 
up  in  a  woman's  quarrel,  and 
above  all  at  being  rated  like 
a  boy  before  the  woman  he 
wished  to  honour  and  obey 
him,  cried — 

"Mother!  once  for  all  listen 
to  me.  All  this  talk  is  as  flow- 
ing water,  but  you  have  spoken 


well !  If  she  come  not  under 
my  father's  roof,  neither  do  I. 
I  have  said  it.  I  have  sworn 
by  the  Prophet  she  should  be 
my  wife !  and  my  wife  she 
shall  be ! " 

The  old  woman,  although 
trembling  with  rage,  saw  that 
for  the  moment  her  son  was 
in  such  deadly  earnest  that  all 
means  of  argument  would  be 
useless,  and  trusting  to  her 
future  powers  of  persuasion 
and  his  father's  and  others' 
coercion  to  overcome  what 
threatened  to  be  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
grand  marriage — which,  truth 
to  tell,  was  at  this  moment 
being  finally  settled — she  swal- 
lowed her  wrath  as  best  she 
could,  and  assuming  a  plaintive 
tone  and  manner,  which  she 
was  far  from  feeling,  said  sor- 
rowfully— 

"Hasn,  my  son,  I  thought 
not  to  hear  such  words  from 
you  for  any  cause  —  I,  your 
mother !  Had  I  not  cause  to 
be  angry  ?  You  told  me  noth- 
ing. Had  I  not  cause  for 
surprise?  I  have  heard  or 
seen  nothing  of  this  "  —  here 
an  epithet  trembled  on  her 
tongue,  but  with  an  effort  she 
substituted  —  "  one  of  your 
choice,  and  a  mother's  love  is 
very  jealous  —  must  I  humble 
myself  more  to  my  son  ?  " 

"Nay,  nay,  mother,"  said 
Hasn,  agreeably  surprised  at 
this  sudden  change  of  tone ; 
and  stooping,  he  lifted  Ayesha 
to  her  feet,  saying,  "It  is  all 
past,  and  we  will  say  no  more 
and  think  no  more  of  it ;  but," 
turning  to  his  mother,  "per- 
haps you  did  well  to  be  angry 
with  me,  but  there  it  must 
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rest.  Ayesha  will  be  a  good 
daughter  in  the  house,  and 
obey  you  in  all  things." 

Ayesha  drew  herself  straight 
from  him,  and  turned  to  speak ; 
but  he,  not  noticing  the  sud- 
den movement  of  rebellion, 
drew  her  to  him  again,  saying 
softly — 

"  No !  no  !  speak  not  now. 
There  will  be  time  for  speech — 
plenty  of  time.  Come  !  It  is 
all  finished !  Come  and  rest." 

The  sight  of  him  supporting 
the  drooping  girl  on  his  arm 
was  almost  more  than  the  old 
woman  could  bear.  She  made 
a  movement  forward,  her  claw- 
like  fingers  grasping  at  the  air. 
Then,  with  a  tremendous  effort, 
thinking  of  what  was  at  stake, 
she  jerked  out- — 

"Come,  and  if  you  wish, 
bring  her  with  you ; "  and  with 
this  ungracious  invitation  she 
turned  and  walked,  with  more 
speed  than  was  to  be  expected 
from  her  aged  appearance,  back 
into  the  house,  muttering  as 
she  went  and  gesticulating 
angrily. 

"  I  will  not  go,"  said  Ayesha. 
"You  said  I  would  obey  her. 
Never  !  I  would  die  first !  " 
her  voice  rising  as  she  remem- 
bered the  epithets  hurled  at 
her.  "  How  dare  she  speak 
thus  to  me  !  " 


Hasn's  temper  fairly  over- 
came him  at  this  new  com- 
plication. What  unreasonable 
creatures  women  were !  and 
interrupting  her  sharply,  he 
cried — 

"  Silence,  girl !  Remember 
you  speak  to  my  mother.  It 
is  your  duty  to  obey  her  and 
me !  Come  !  " 

Ayesha's  burst  of  anger  was 
short-lived,  dying  out  before 
his  sharp  tone  and  angry  looks. 
With  a  sore  heart  and  eyes 
filled  with  the  tears  she  proudly 
strove  to  keep  from  falling,  she 
followed  him  through  the  door 
and  into  the  house — what  else 
could  she  do? — and  sat  in  a 
corner  of  a  dark  room,  hot  and 
stifling,  while  he,  already  re- 
penting his  unkindness,  brought 
her  some  bread  and  goat's 
milk.  Faint  though  she  was, 
she  felt  too  heart  -  sick  and 
weary  to  taste,  and  he  awk- 
wardly tried  to  comfort  her, 
the  more  so  that  his  mother, 
squatting  in  the  shadow  of  the 
doorway,  watched  the  two  vin- 
dictively, muttering  curses  on 
this  daughter  of  the  Evil  One 
who  had  come  between  her  and 
her  son,  and  whose  arrival  bade 
fair  to  destroy  all  the  great 
future  she  had  built  up  for  him 
with  such  infinite  trouble  and 
pains. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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SOME    GASTRONOMICAL   RECOLLECTIONS. 


I  WAS  walking  down  a 
London  street  a  few  days 
ago  behind  two  smooth-faced 
young  giants  in  the  uniform  of 
her  Majesty's  Life  Guards, 
when  I  overheard  one  of  them 
— obviously  a  recruit — address 
his  comrade  in  the  delightful 
Northumbrian  dialect ;  and  as 
the  soft  "  burring "  speech  fell 
on  my  ears,  my  mind  at  once 
took  a  backward  leap  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century :  the 
dingy  London  street  faded 
away,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
into  the  gentle  green  hills  and 
purple  moors  of  the  Border, 
and  for  the  moment  I  was  once 
more  a  youth,  his  appetite  for 
sport,  as  for  everything  else,  as 
yet  fresh  and  uncloyed,  gaining 
his  first  experiences  of  grouse- 
shooting  and  salmon-fishing. 

The  two  dragoons  soon  dis- 
appeared through  the  swinging 
doors  of  a  public-house,  and  I 
presently  fell  to  musing  on  the 
inexplicable  way  in  which  such 
a  sudden  and  trivial  appeal  to 
one  of  our  senses  as  the  incident 
just  described  will  instantly 
recall  some  almost  forgotten 
period  of  our  former  lives. 
With  sight  this  is  so  obviously 
the  case  as  to  call  for  no  re- 
mark, but  with  regard  to  the 
other  senses  it  is  noteworthy 
how  one's  recollection  of  certain 
events  or  phases  of  one's  life 
may  lie  dormant  or  hazy  for 
many  years  ;  and  then,  hey 
presto  !  how  something,  usually 
more  or  less  insignificant,  sud- 
denly appeals  to  our  nose,  or 
ears,  or  palate,  and  straightway 


the  clock  is  put  back  for  maybe 
half  a  century. 

The  scent  of  a  bean-field  on 
a  warm  summer  evening;  the 
fragrance  of  the  wallflowers  in 
an  old-fashioned  garden;  the 
clang  of  some  German  waltz 
with  its  rhythmic  undercurrent 
of  love  and  passion ;  some  long- 
forgotten  melody  of  one's  child- 
hood ;  and  above  all,  perhaps 
the  taste  of  some  simple  dish  of 
long  ago,  will  transport  most  of 
us  back  to  that  time — ah  !  how 
long  ago  it  seems — when  life 
lay  before  us  with  its  promise 
of  that  golden  harvest  which  so 
few  of  us  ever  reap. 

To  this  day  I  cannot  eat  of  a 
certain  very  sweet,  little  yellow 
pear,  whose  very  name  I  do 
not  know,  nor  ever  knew  for 
that  matter,  without  my  mind 
going  back  to  a  sunny  South 
Country  garden,  and  to  a 
naughty  little  boy  who  would 
escape  from  governesses  and 
nurses  to  pluck  the  forbidden 
fruit  which  grew  therein :  while 
the  very  first  bowl  of  caf6  au 
lait  one  drinks  on  going  abroad 
— ah !  how  good  it  is,  that  bol ! 
— never  fails  to  remind  me  of 
that  later  period  in  life  when  a 
reluctant  schoolboy — John  Bull 
au  bout  de  ses  doigts,  seeing 
evil  in  everything  and  every- 
body French — was  dragged 
from  the  cricket  -  fields  of  his 
summer  holidays  to  improve  his 
mind  by  foreign  travel. 

Again,  being  recently  in- 
duced to  partake,  faute  de 
mieux,  of  some  claret-cup,  a 
beverage  for  which  I  have 
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never  had  any  great  liking,  I 
was  straightway  reminded  of 
the  "leaving  breakfast"  offered 
to  me  by  a  select  circle  of 
friends  on  the  day  I  left  school, 
— a  form  of  entertainment,  by 
the  way,  not  viewed  with  much 
favour  by  those  in  authority 
over  us.  What  a  Gargantuan 
banquet  that  was !  At  this 
length  of  time  all  the  details 
of  the  menu  have  escaped  my 
memory,  but  I  perfectly  re- 
member that  it  began  with 
sausages  and  hot  coffee,  and 
ended,  longo  intervallo,  with 
ducks  and  green  peas  and  iced 
claret-cup.  This  latter  item  of 
the  feast  was  a  brilliant  inspira- 
tion on  the  part  of  one  of  our 
number,  whose  youthful  im- 
agination had  been  fired  by 
the  romances  of  Ouida  and 
Laurence,  whose  guardsmen,  if 
I  recollect  rightly,  never  break- 
fasted without  curiously  named 
and  compounded  cups. 

Ye  gods  !  how  we  ate ;  but  at 
last  even  the  appetites  of  seven- 
teen could  do  no  more,  and  as 
finis  coronat  qpws,  it  was  decided 
that  tobacco  and  billiards,  as 
representing  the  acme  of  dissi- 
pation, could  form  the  only 
fitting  conclusion  to  our  meal. 
Though  we  would  have  scorned 
to  admit  it,  I  fear,  however, 
that  this  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  not  an  unmitigated 
success  :  we  were  none  of  us  very 
conversant  with  the  game  of 
billiards;  and  the  cigarette — 
that  safeguard  of  the  youth- 
ful smoker — being  unknown  in 
those  days,  we  were  reduced  to 
the  hotel  cigars,  dark-coloured 
and  full-flavoured  specimens  of 
the  famous  "Cabajos"  brand. 
Still,  "il  faut  souffrir  pour  etre 


beau,"  and  we  recognised  that 
the  pleasing  rdle  of  young  men 
of  fashion  could  not  be  main- 
tained without  some  personal  in- 
convenience :  more  claret-cup 
was  ordered,  and  an  air  of  pos- 
sibly rather  forced  gaiety — the 
fault  of  those  cursed  cigars — 
was  reigning,  when  "  a  pot-boy 
with  a  wan  scared  face"  sud- 
denly burst  in  upon  us,  and 
warned  us  that  Mr  "  Barn  Owl " 
Brown,  an  exceedingly  strict 
and  unpopular  under  -  master, 
was  approaching  the  hotel,  no 
doubt  with  felonious  intent. 

Even  now  I  smile  when  I 
think  of  the  transformation 
scene  that  promptly  ensued  :  in 
a  trice  the  cigar-smoking,  bil- 
liard-playing young  bloods  re- 
verted to  mere  schoolboys,  fear- 
ful of  "  paenas "  and  "  swish- 
ings  " ;  cues  and  cigars  were 
flung  wildly  aside,  and  the  cry 
of  "  sauve  qui  peut  "  was  raised. 
But  how  to  escape?  The  billiard- 
room  was  lighted  from  the  roof, 
and  the  only  means  of  exit 
was  the  door  through  which  we 
every  instant  expected  to  see  our 
enemy  enter.  For  a  moment 
we  were  inclined  to  give  way 
to  sullen  despair,  when  one  of 
us  discovered  a  small,  very 
small,  window  in  an  adjoining 
lavatory,  and  then  might  have 
been  seen  the  degrading  spec- 
tacle of  six  or  seven  would-be 
men  of  the  world  squeezing  and 
pushing  through  an  aperture 
hardly  big  enough  to  admit  a 
good-sized  dog.  It  must  have 
been  a  pitiable  sight,  a  very  fall 
from  Olympus,  but  at  last  with 
the  aid  of  the  friendly  "boots" 
we  all  squeezed  safely  through, 
and,  dropping  into  the  hotel 
garden,  escaped  by  byways  to 
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our  houses,  only  to  learn  subse- 
quently that  the  redoubtable 
"Barn  Owl"  had  visited  the 
hotel  with  no  more  fell  purpose 
than  that  of  ordering  a  fly. 

Another  memorable  meal  of 
early  life,  still  more  remarkable 
for  its  proportions,  occurred  a 
year  or  two  later,  when  in  com- 
pany with  half-a-dozen  other 
lads  of  my  own  age,  aspirants 
for  commissions  in  the  army  (an 
honour  which  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners subsequently  denied 
to  most  of  us),  I  had  been  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  a  "  cram- 
mer" in  Southern  Germany, 
where  we  spent  what  was  pro- 
bably the  happiest  period  of  our 
lives.  Ah !  golden  time  of  early 
manhood,  when  the  sun  used  to 
shine  so  much  more  brightly  than 
it  does  nowadays  ;  when  the  rye 
was  always  blooming,  and  life 
seemed  one  perpetual  summer ; 
when  every  man  was  a  good  fel- 
low, and  every  woman  under 
forty  was  beautiful :  who  is  there 
but  looks  back  to  you  with  envy 
and  regret  ?  We  used  to  ob- 
tain our  chief  relaxation  from 
our  studies  in  the  excellent 
trout-fishing  then — and  possibly 
now — to  be  enjoyed  in  the  Black 
Forest  streams ;  and  very  early 
one  fine  summer  morning  a 
friend  and  myself  started  off  to 
the  little  town  of  Wald  Kirch, 
intending  to  fish  our  way  down 
to  the  inn  at  the  Suggenthal,  so 
well  known  to  all  tourists  in  the 
Black  Forest  who  make  Freiburg 
their  headquarters.  Whether 
we  miscalculated  the  distance, 
or  what,  I  cannot  now  remem- 
ber, but  instead  of  arriving  at 
the  Suggenthal  about  middav 
as  we  had  intended  to  do,  we 


did  not  reach  it  until  nearly 
three  in  the  afternoon,  having 
eaten  nothing  since  a  hasty  roll 
and  cup  of  coffee  about  eight 
hours  before. 

In  those  days  the  little  inn 
used  to  boast  —  and  probably 
does  still  —  a  species  of  Lust- 
garten,  where  one  could  dine 
al  fresco,  and  here  we  flung 
ourselves  down,  hot,  tired,  and 
oh !  how  hungry,  and  lustily 
called  for  Franz  the  waiter,  an 
old  acquaintance  of  ours.  I 
remember  he  could  speak  a  little 
English,  having  been  a  short 
time  in  London,  and  we  used 
never  to  tire  of  hearing  his 
Homeric  account  of  a — purely 
imaginary — fight  he  had  had 
with  a  policeman  during  his 
stay  in  the  metropolis,  and  in 
which  he  had  given  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  law  what  he 
described  as  a  "  blue  nose."  At 
least  two  hours  before  we  had 
decided  on  what  we  would  order 
as  soon  as  we  got  the  chance, 
and  immediately  Franz  appeared 
he  was  summoned  to  bring,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  "  beefsteaks 
and  fried  potatoes  for  four." 

Heavens !  what  a  time  they 
were  in  cooking  those  beef- 
steaks :  we  must  have  eaten 
about  a  pound  of  bread  while 
waiting  for  them ;  and  when  at 
length  the  grinning  Franz  ap- 
peared with  them,  with  what 
silent  fury  did  we  fall  to,  and 
with  what  rapidity  did  they 
disappear  !  We  quickly  recog- 
nised, however,  that  such  a 
snack  as  four  miserable  German 
beefsteaks  would  be  but  little 
better  than  a  mere  whet  to  our 
appetites,  and  we  were  on  the 
point  of  repeating  our  order ; 
but,  alas !  economy  had  to  be 
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studied  even  at  that  early  stage 
of  life,  and  so  we  decided  to 
substitute  bacon  and  eggs  for 
six,  as  being  at  once  cheaper 
and  more  quickly  cooked.  Quite 
unabashed  by  the  presence  of 
an  astonished  but  appreciative 
audience,  chiefly  composed  of 
the  proletariat  of  the  inn,  we 
soon  polished  off  the  eggs  and 
bacon,  and  then,  still  feeling 
that  vacuum  abhorred  by 
nature,  passed  on  to  bread 
and  cheese  for  four, — but  here, 
I  am  bound  to  confess,  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  our  per- 
formance. True,  we  finished 
our  erder  to  the  last  crumb,  but 
we  no  longer  champed  our  food 
in  greedy  silence :  we  found 
time  for  conversation,  lolling 
back  in  our  seats,  and  the  spec- 
tators departed  disappointed, 
thinking  the  show  was  at  an 
end.  But  the  cunning  Franz 
had  another  card  "  up  bis 
sleeve,"  and  suggested  rasp- 
berries and  cream,  a  bait  that 
proved  irresistible ;  and  after  a 
hearty  dessert  of  these,  washed 
down  with  beer,  we  went  and 
bathed  in  the  river. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  digestive 
powers  of  a  growing  lad  of 
nineteen.  I  can  recall  another 
occasion  when,  after  a  hard 
day's  toboganning,  six  of  us 
invaded  a  little  Black  Forest 
ivirthschaft,  and  ate,  amongst 
other  trifles,  forty-two  eggs ! 

It  was  several  years  later 
that  I  partook  of  a  meal  the 
recollection  of  which  is  always 
recalled  to  me  by  the  taste,  or 
even  the  smell,  of  brandy.  I 
had  gone  to  Sweden  in  company 
with  a  dear  friend  for  some  elk- 
hunting,  and  it  happened  that 
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the  owner  of  the  great  tract  of 
country  over  which  we  had  the 
right  of  sporting  was  a  sort  of 
Swedish  "timber  king,"  who 
had  amassed  a  large  —  for 
Scandinavia,  bien  entendu — for- 
tune in  the  lumber  trade.  He 
owned  or  leased  countless  square 
miles  of  forest  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  a  tour  of  his 
various  properties,  on  each  of 
which  he  had  built  himself  a 
wooden  house.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  he  turned  up  in 
our  neighbourhood,  and,  being 
a  hospitable  old  fellow,  invited 
us  to  dinner  at  three  o'clock  on 
a  bright  hot  September  after- 
noon; and  never  as  long  as  I 
live  shall  I  forget  that  repast, 
for  it  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
word  —  brandy.  True,  there 
were  other  viands  and  pot- 
ables :  fresh  trout,  soup  with 
plums  in  it,  capercailzie  and 
cream  sauce,  and  such  cat-lap 
as  beer,  Swedish  punch,  and 
white  port ;  but  brandy — neat 
brandy  mind — formed  the  piece 
de  resistance  of  our  meaL  "We 
began  with  it  as  a  sort  of  appe- 
tiser, drank  it  freely  during 
dinner,  and  took  it  afterwards 
as  an  aid  to  digestion.  In  vain 
did  we  try  to  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  bottle,  in  vain 
did  we  cry  enough  and  plead 
the  weakness  of  our  heads ;  our 
host,  a  capital  fellow,  but  with 
a  strong  strain  of  the  lumber- 
man in  him,  was  inexorable. 
"  No  heel-taps,"  or  the  Swedish 
equivalent,  was  his  battle-cry ; 
he  proposed  and  carried  toasts 
to  every  conceivable  thing,  and 
it  was  not  until  nearly  seven 
o'clock  that,  with  reeling  heads 
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and  unsteady  feet,  we  were 
allowed,  soaked  in  alcohol,  to 
escape  from  his  too  hospitable 
board. 

Oh,  how  our  heads  ached  for 
the  next  two  days !  and  with 
what  anguish  did  we  recognise 
that  the  laws  of  hospitality 
rendered  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
invite  our  new  friend  to  dine 
with  us  in  his  turn — an  invita- 
tion which  he  promptly  ac- 
cepted. We  made  the  most 
elaborate  preparations  in  our 
power  for  our  guest's  comfort, 
although  of  course  our  humble 
cellar,  limited  as  it  was  to  a 
small  amount  of  beer  and 
whisky,  with  a  little  brandy  in 
case  of  illness,  could  not  cope 
with  his ;  but  we  brought  out 
all  the  beer  at  our  disposal,  and 
opened  two  bottles  of  whisky 
and  one  of  brandy,  registering 
at  the  same  time  a  solemn  oath 
that  no  power  on  earth  should 
induce  us,  at  our  own  table,  to 
drink  more  than  we  wanted  to. 

Well,  our  friend  arrived,  ate 
heartily  of  our  simple  fare — elk 
venison  soup,  boiled  trout,  saddle 
of  reindeer,  ryper,  and  corn-flour 
with  marmalade — I  remember 
he  had  never  before  tasted  this 
latter  delicacy,  and  consumed 
nearly  a  whole  pot  of  it  to  "  his 
own  cheek  " — but  could  not  on 
any  account  be  induced  to  drink 
anything  stronger  than  beer,  of 
which,  indeed,  he  barely  took  a 
tumblerful.  Delighted  as  we 
were  by  his  moderation,  we 
were  none  the  less  astonished 
by  it,  and  at  last,  allowing  our 
curiosity  to  get  the  better  of 
our  politeness,  inquired  the 
reason,  fearing  that  perhaps 
the  quality  of  our  liquor  was  at 
fault.  Judge  of  our  amazement 


when  we  discovered  that  our 
guest  was,  both  by  inclination 
and  habit,  one  of  the  most  ab- 
stemious of  men,  and  that  his 
excesses  of  the  previous  week, 
from  which,  as  he  ruefully  con- 
fessed, he  was  only  just  recover- 
ing, were  solely  dictated  by  a 
feeling  of  deference  to  our  in- 
sular customs,  as  he  had  always 
heard  "that  Englishmen  got 
drunk  at  dinner  "  ! 

Could  true  hospitality  go 
further? 

Mention  of  Scandinavia  re- 
calls another  gastronomic  ex- 
perience when  the  same  friend 
and  myself  lay  camped  under 
canvas,  high  up  on  the  desolate 
fjelds  of  the  Great  Divide  be- 
tween Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  when  we  were  obliged  to 
rely  on  the  game  we  killed,  and 
our  own  skill  in  cooking  it,  for 
our  daily  food.  We  soon  dis- 
covered that  we  were  much  too 
tired  on  coming  in  from  a  hard 
day's  shooting  to  set  to  work  to 
prepare  our  evening  meal  then, 
but  having  luckily  brought  one 
of  Silver's  Norwegian  kitchens 
with  us  from  England,  we  hit 
on  the  happy  expedient  of  cook- 
ing our  "late  dinner"  before 
starting  in  the  morning.  The 
piece  de  resistance  of  our  meal, 
in  view  of  our  necessarily  limited 
larder,  hardly  varied  from  day 
to  day ;  but  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  tired  of  it,  nor  to 
have  ever  eaten  anything  more 
delicious.  Possibly,  however, 
the  appetite  of  five-and- twenty, 
coupled  with  constant  hard  ex- 
ercise in  the  finest  air  in  the 
world,  may  have  led  me  to  take 
a  rather  exaggerated  estimate 
of  its  excellence.  However,  I 
give  the  recipe  for  the  benefit  of 
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others  who  may  be  situated  as 
we  were.  We  cut  up  as  many 
plump  ryper  as  we  could  squeeze 
into  the  Norwegian  kitchen, 
added  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  a 
cake  of  preserved  soup  (Crosse 
&  Blackwell's),  sliced  potatoes, 
as  many  varieties  of  preserved 
vegetables — especially  peas — as 
we  could  scrape  together,  a  few 
slices  of  bacon,  some  hard  ship's 
biscuits,  flavoured  the  whole 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  the 
faintest  soupcon  of  onions  and 
celery  salt,  boiled  it  over  a  brisk 
fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  clapping  the  kitchen 
back  into  its  felt-lined  box,  left 
the  mixture  to  cook  itself  in  its 
own  juice  until  our  return,  when 
a  few  minutes  over  the  fire 
heated  it  once  more  almost  to 
boiling-point.  Ah !  how  good 
it  was,  eaten  out  of  enamelled 
iron  bowls,  before  a  fire  of  blaz- 
ing birch  logs  !  I  well  remem- 
ber, too,  how,  when  beginning 
our  meal,  we  used  to  impress  on 
one  another  the  necessity  of 
leaving  "plenty"  for  Mis,  our 
Norwegian  servant,  and  how 
after  about  three  helpings  a- 
piece,  we  would  agree  that 
Nils  couldn't  possibly  finish  all 
that  was  left,  and  so  help  our- 
selves to  a  very  little  more,  and 
then  a  very  little  more  on  the 
top  of  that,  until  sometimes 
poor  Nils,  patiently  waiting  in 
the  background,  must  have  felt 
a  little  nervous  as  to  his  chance 
of  getting  any  at  all. 

That  there  is  probably  no 
more  galling  experience  in  life 
than  the  recollection  of  lost 
opportunities  is  an  indisputable 
fact,  and  I  take  it  that  there 
does  not  exist  a  human  being 
who  cannot  recall  an  occasion, 


or  more  probably  many  a  one, 
when  a  lack  of  decision  or  an 
error  of  judgment  on  his  part 
has  led  to  subsequent  regret, 
and  I  cannot  forbear  relating 
an  incident  which  adorns  the 
tale  and  points  the  moral  of — 
excess  of  caution. 

A  good  many  years  ago  I 
had  been  to  a  coursing  meeting 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and, 
missing  my  train  home,  and 
having  some  hours  to  wait  before 
I  could  get  another,  had  thank- 
fully accepted  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  a  gentleman  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  that 
day — one  of  the  opulent  tenant- 
farmers  formerly  common  in 
the  Lothians  and  Border  coun- 
ties, and  who,  in  those  days 
at  all  events,  used  to  live  in 
quite  as  great  comfort  as  their 
"lairds." 

Our  party  consisted  of  my  new 
friend,  his  wife  and  daughters, 
and  one  other  guest  besides 
myself,  a  neighbouring  agri- 
culturist of  exceedingly  few 
words  but  unrivalled  appetite. 
What  a  good  dinner  we  had ! 
Cock-a-leekie  soup,  followed  by 
a  cod-fish  and  oysters  fresh 
that  very  day  from  the  Firth 
of  Forth  ;  while  his  Grace  of 
Buccleuch — who  chanced  to  be 
my  host's  landlord  —  had  no 
better  viands  on  his  table  that 
evening  than  the  well -hung 
gigot  of  blackfaced  mutton,  and 
the  apple-tart  which  completed 
the  menu,  the  whole  washed 
down  by  ample  libations  of 
delicious  Edinburgh  ale. 

But  as  there  is  no  rose  with- 
out a  thorn,  so  even  this  ex- 
cellent meal  was  not  without 
its  drawback,  as  after  the  ladies 
had  retired  our  host  deemed  it 
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incumbent  on  him  to  produce 
wine,  and  accordingly  sherry 
and  claret  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  table.  Mistrustful 
of  both  vintages,  but  fearing  to 
offend  my  land  entertainer's 
susceptibilities,  I  chose  what 
I  anticipated  would  be  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils,  and 
helped  myself  to  the  claret,  a 
dark  -  coloured,  icy  -  cold  fluid, 
for  the  introduction  of  which 
to  many  a  hitherto  blameless 
middle  -  class  household  the 
nation  had  lately  become  in- 
debted to  Mr  Gladstone.  My 
host  hardly  touched  any  wine 
himself,  but  I  noticed  that  his 
taciturn  friend  lost  no  chance 
at  the  sherry,  filling  and  empty- 
ing his  glass  with  the  utmost 
regularity ;  and  at  last,  imagin- 
ing it  would  at  all  events  con- 
tain a  sufficiency  of  alcohol  to 
counteract  the  ill  effects  of  the 
Bordeaux  already  beginning  to 
lie  very  chill  on  my  stomach, 
I  determined  to  try  it  myself. 
Imagine  my  astonishment  when 
in  place  of  the  liquid  fire,  made 
in  Hamburg,  I  had  anticipated, 
there  glided  over  my  palate 
what  I  can  truthfully  affirm 
to  be  the  very  finest,  silkiest 
Madeira  I  have  ever  tasted; 
and  determined  to  make  up  for 
lost  time,  I  incontinently  took 
a  back-hander,  only  to  find 
that  but  one  glass  remained  in 
the  bottle!  My  Amphitryon 
noted  my  approval  of  this,  and 
remarked,  "  I  thenk  yon's  guid 
sherry.  I  hae  but  twarree" 
(Anglice,  two  or  three)  "  bottles 
of  it  left.  It  cam'  to  me  frae 
my  wife's  uncle,  whae  was 
captain  o'  an  East  Indiaman. 
Ye  like  the  wine,  do  ye  not, 
Laidlaw?"  he  added,  turning 


to  his  silent  friend,  who,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time  since  the 
ladies  had  left  the  room, 
replied,  "Ay,  it's  guid  wine 
but  if s  no  strang  aneuch!" 
and  again  relapsed  into  silence. 
I  have  many  melancholy  gas- 
tronomical  recollections,  but 
few  sadder  than  this,  when  I 
think  that  I  sat  by  and  watched 
nearly  a  whole  bottle  of  the 
finest  Madeira  I  had  ever 
tasted,  or  shall  probably  ever 
taste  again,  disappear  down 
the  gullet  of  a  man  whose  only 
appreciation  of  it  was  that  it 
failed  to  burn  his  whisky- 
hardened  palate. 

Probably  the  most  unen joy- 
able  meal  at  which  I  ever 
assisted  occurred  when  I  was 
a  very  young  self  -  conscious 
man — so  young,  indeed,  as  to 
be  still  uncertain  as  to  whether 
I  intended  to  be  a  Field  Mar- 
shall or  Lord  Chancellor — and 
when  I  was  actually  invited 
to  a  real  London  dinner-party 
at  a  real  live  Duke's,  an  invi- 
tation which  I  accepted  not 
without  misgivings.  Not  that 
any  sordid  suspicions  of  the 
ducal  fare  crossed  my  inno- 
cent mind;  but  visions  of  un- 
paralleled social  success  airily 
haunted  my  imagination,  and  I 
felt  a  nervousness  as  to  my  de- 
but in  Society  not, 'unbecoming 
in  a  youth  of  my  tender  years. 

This  fateful  dinner-party  was 
fixed  for  a  Monday ;  and  on 
the  previous  Saturday  I  went 
down  into  the  country  to  stay 
a  couple  of  nights  with  a 
friend,  only  returning  to  Lon- 
don on  the  Monday  evening 
in  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 
And  now  ensued  one  of  the 
bitterest  moments  of  my  young 
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life,  for  as  I  hurriedly  un- 
packed my  portmanteau,  came 
first  the  horrid  suspicion,  and 
then  the  awful  certainty,  that 
my  friend's  butler — may  dogs 
defile  the  graves  of  his  an- 
cestors ! — had  forgotten  to  pack 
up  my  dress  trousers  ! 

Never  shall  I  forget  the 
anguish  of  the  moment  when 
this  fact  became  patent  to  me : 
obstupui !  I  was  temporarily 
stunned  by  the  magnitude  of 
my  misfortune;  and  then, 
pealing  the  bell,  I  summoned 
Anna  M'rier,  the  "  slavey " 
of  my  lodgings,  to  my  aid. 
Anna  M'rier,  however,  could 
do  nothing  but  grin — whereby 
she  momentarily  courted  death 
— but  finally  fetched  her  mis- 
tress, who,  having  been  a 
lady's-maid  before  she  married 
a  butler,  and  set  up  a  bachelor 
lodging-house  in  Bury  Street, 
St  James's,  proved  of  more 
assistance.  Taking  in  the  sit- 
uation at  once,  she  pointed 
out,  with  many  expressions  of 
sympathy,  that  the  only  course 
open  to  me  at  that  eleventh 
hour  was  to  accept  the  loan 
of  her  husband's  evening 
trousers,  —  an  expedient  to 
which,  after  much  violent 
exception  on  my  part,  I  was 
reluctantly  obliged  to  submit. 

Now  Mr  Collins,  my  worthy 
landlord,  was  middle-aged  and 
exceedingly  stout :  /  was  very 
young  and  correspondingly 
slim;  and  consequently  there 
was  at  first  a  gaping  hiatus 
between  me  and  the  waistband 
of  the  trousers,  but  this  the 
thoroughly  interested  Mrs  Col- 
lins deftly  remedied  with  a 
safety  -  pin.  But  even  then 
these  luckless  pantaloons  seemed 


to  possess  every  possible  sartor- 
ial fault :  those  were  the  days 
when  it  was  the  fashion  for 
our  gilded  youth  to  wear 
trousers  of  almost  nautical 
looseness,  and  these  fitted  me 
like  my  own  skin;  they  were 
suspiciously  shiny  about  the 
seams,  and  above  all  they  were 
at  least  two  inches  too  short. 

There  may  possibly  exist, 
though  I  doubt  it,  young  men 
who,  placed  in  a  similar  pre- 
dicament to  mine,  would  make 
light  of  it.  I  am  certain  that 
neither  my  noble  host  nor  any 
of  his  guests  troubled  them- 
selves about  the  fit  of  my 
trousers,  and  probably  the  only 
persons  who  noticed  them  were 
the  gentlemen  in  plush  and 
powder  who  waited  on  us ;  but, 
like  the  young  ass  that  I  was, 
I  imagined  that  every  one  else 
must  be  thinking  about  them 
as  much  as  I  was.  Nay,  even 
when  I  was  able  to  conceal  the 
offending  garments  under  the 
dinner  -  table,  I  still  suffered 
such  agonies  of  self-conscious- 
ness that  the  good-natured  fine 
lady  next  to  whom  I  sat,  and 
who  talked  so  knowingly  about 
army  examinations,  having  a 
son  herself  in  that  line  of  busi- 
ness, thought  I  must  be  un- 
well, and  counselled  champagne 
as  a  restorative.  Champagne 
forsooth !  Of  what  avail  were 
all  the  vintages  of  sunny  France 
to  a  shy  young  man  dining 
with  a  Duke,  and  wearing  his 
landlord's  trousers ! 

Suffice  to  say  that  I  spent 
a  very  uncomfortable  evening, 
and  to  this  day  am  by  no 
means  disinclined  to  ascribe 
my  lack  of  social  success  to 
those  ill-fated  pantaloons. 
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EVER  since  William  the  Nor- 
man landed  at  Pevensey,  a 
peaceful  warfare  of  wits  has 
waged  between  France  and 
England.  The  Channel,  so  se- 
cure a  barrier  against  a  political 
alliance,  has  never  interrupted 
the  interchange  of  thought  and 
style.  Sometimes  we  have  been 
the  pioneers  in  a  new  literature, 
sometimes  they  have  opened  the 
road  to  a  new  theory  of  art ; 
but  whichever  has  been  first 
has  invited  the  other  to  a  frank 
imitation,  and  the  influence  has 
seldom  been  declined.  When 
Gower  was  practised  in  both 
the  tongues,  the  fusion,  from 
our  point  of  view,  seemed  com- 
plete. But  then  came  Chaucer, 
who,  with  French  models  before 
him,  created  the  noble  instru- 
ment of  speech,  which  may 
hardly  be  matched  save  in 
ancient  Greece.  During  the 
fifteenth  century  the  world 
was  so  busy  with  warfare 
that  it  spared  little  leisure 
for  literature,  but  it  was  still 
with  the  aid  of  the  French 
that  England  reconquered  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics.  The 
magnificent  series  of  transla- 
tions, which  are  a  glory  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  could  not 
have  been  made  had  not  Amyot 
and  his  compeers  interpreted 
the  dead  languages  to  our  duller 
wits ;  and  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  Shakespeare 
owed  the  knowledge  of  Plutarch, 
whereof  he  made  so  splendid  a 
use,  to  North's  version  of  the 
French.  Thus  the  exchange 
continued  without  a  break:  if 
the  classical  school  of  France 


was  an  inspiration  to  our  poets, 
if  Pope  followed  Boileau,  we  in 
return  played  the  better  part  in 
the  Romantic  movement,  and 
to-day  the  curiosity  of  imitation 
is  hardly  less  strong  on  either 
side  the  Channel.  While  the 
most  of  Britons  regard  Paris  as 
the  nourishing  mother  of  the 
arts,  not  a  few  intelligent 
Frenchmen  look  towards  Lon- 
don as  to  another  Athens. 

But  from  this  friendly  ex- 
change many  great  writers  have 
stood  aloof.  It  is  not  all  styles 
that  can  traverse  the  Channel, 
and  the  capricious  breeze  which 
has  driven  one  bark  before  it 
has  kept  another  safe  within 
its  harbour.  Rabelais  and  Le 
Sage,  for  instance,  Dumas  and 
Victor  Hugo,  are  free  of  the 
world ;  while  Sterne  and 
Richardson,  Walter  Scott,  and 
even  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe,  long 
since  became  part  of  the  litera- 
ture of  France.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  rules  or  to 
divine  reasons.  On  our  side 
the  Channel  Daudet  is  better 
known  than  Balzac ;  on  theirs, 
if  Dickens  is  read  by  every 
schoolboy,  Thackeray  is  un- 
known even  by  name.  Above 
all,  the  two  poets  who  speak 
most  eloquently  for  France  and 
England  have  lingered  each  on 
his  own  shore.  Racine  and 
Shakespeare  —  in  these  giants 
you  may  observe  the  very 
diverse  qualities  which  will 
ever  separate  the  Latin  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  While 
Racine  is  the  champion  of  order 
and  intelligence,  Shakespeare 
fights  the  battle  of  strength 
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and  thought.  The  one  is  like 
a  smooth,  imrippled  pond ;  the  • 
other  rushes  along  with  the 
turbid  force  of  a  river  over- 
flowing its  banks.  The  French- 
man's intellect  is  dry,  sure,  and 
incapable  of  error;  the  noble 
effects  of  passion  which  it 
achieves,  it  achieves  by  a 
sudden  contrast  to  the  prevail- 
ing quietude.  The  English- 
man's mind,  swift  as  the  wind, 
restless  as  the  sea,  sustains  its 
multi-coloured  passion  at  an 
eloquent  height.  When  Shake- 
speare has  taken  hold  of  an  idea, 
he  embroiders  it  most  gener- 
ously, he  tricks  it  out  in  a  dozen 
fashions,  he  flashes  upon  it  a 
dozen  coloured  lights.  For 
Racine  it  is  enough  to  cut  the 
idea  out  into  a  simple  shape, 
and  to  leave  it  clear  and  white 
upon  the  paper.  "  Shakespeare 
never  blotted  a  line,"  said  Ben 
Jonson,  piously  wishing  that 
"he  had  blotted  a  thousand." 
We  cannot  echo  this  pious 
wish,  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
Racine  blotted  more  lines  than 
he  retained. 

Racine,  then,  has  never 
reached  these  shores.  Shake- 
speare has  paid  but  furtive 
visits  to  France.  We,  who  in 
our  dislike  of  classicism  would 
deny  genius  to  Alexander  Pope, 
one  of  our  greatest  poets,  dis- 
miss Racine  as  a  clumsy  bundle 
of  conventions.  Of  course  we 
are  wrong,  and  by  our  wrong 
we  prove  our  impudent  in- 
sularity as  clearly  and  gross- 
ly as  the  French,  in  con- 
demning Shakespeare,  display 
the  obstinate  temper  of  the 
Continent.  But  the  truth  is 
there,  plain  and  undisputed. 
It  needs  no  ingenuity  to  de- 
monstrate that  Racine  is  un- 


known in  England,  and  gener- 
ally despised  by  the  travelled 
Englishman  who  hears  his 
Alexandrines  at  the  Thedtre 
Francois.  That  Shakespeare 
was  never  fairly  appreciated  in 
France  is  less  obvious,  but  a 
little  reflection  resolves  our 
doubt. 

Concerning  the  French  de- 
preciation of  Shakespeare  much 
has  been  written,  and  nowhere 
have  the  facts  been  arrayed 
with  better  judgment  than  in 
M.  Jusseraud's  newly  published 
book,  'Shakespeare  in  France.' 
The  tale  told  is  curious  enough, 
and  should  prove  an  eloquent 
sermon  against  the  sin  of  liter- 
ary ambition.  For  a  century 
after  his  death  Shakespeare 
was  neither  praised  nor  blamed 
in  France,  —  he  was  merely 
ignored.  The  few  travellers 
who  visited  that  strange  land 
of  Barbarians  which  we  call 
England  brought  back  little 
news  save  news  of  cruelty 
and  brute  force.  The  foot- 
ball, publicly  kicked  about  the 
streets,  afflicted  the  nerves  of 
our  French  visitors  much  as 
the  bull  -  ring  of  Spain  dis- 
tresses the  philanthropic  Eng- 
lishman, who,  forgetting  that 
it  is  quite  easy  to  stay  away 
from  the  Corrida,  always  feeds 
his  displeasure  by  witnessing 
' '  the  disgraceful  spectacle. "  But 
while  the  French  traveller  was 
learned  about  the  baiting  of 
bears,  a  sport  which  horrified 
him,  he  took  no  count  of  the 
drama,  an  art  which  should 
have  entranced  him.  Bacon 
he  had  heard  of  sometimes ; 
un  nomm6  Miltonius  is  reproved 
for  his  radical  principles;  but 
it  is  already  late  in  the  day 
that  a  single  reference  is  dis- 
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covered  to  un  certain  Shake- 
speare. As  M.  Jusseraud 
records,  the  first  Frenchman 
whose  pen  traced  the  poet's 
name  was  Nicholas  Clement, 
the  librarian  of  the  great 
King.  Now  this  pedant  was 
not  content  to  enter  the  works 
of  Shakespeare  in  the  royal 
catalogue :  he  must  needs  devise 
a  comment  of  his  own ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  very  definite  opinion  he 
expressed  would  have  been 
approved  by  his  countrymen. 
He  finds  no  fault  with  Shake- 
speare's imagination;  he  con- 
fesses, moreover,  that  the  dram- 
atist thought  naturally,  and 
expressed  his  thoughts  with 
sufficient  delicacy.  But,  objects 
he,  his  excellent  qualities  are 
obscured  by  the  "ordures" 
with  which  he  smears  his 
comedies.  There  is  struck  the 
keynote  of  all  the  French  de- 
preciation. Shakespeare  lacks 
refinement,  and  neglects  the 
rules.  He  does  not  compose  his 
plays  in  neatly  turned  Alex- 
andrines; his  verse  is  blank, 
which  is  bad,  and  often  inter- 
rupted by  formless  prose,  which 
is  worse.  Moreover,  his  low- 
born characters — grave-diggers, 
constables,  and  clowns — are  a 
manifest  outrage  upon  the 
dignity  of  the  stage.  And 
how,  it  was  asked  no  doubt, 
could  an  artist  bring  a  solemn 
tragedy  to  a  close  in  a  welter 
of  blood?  In  brief,  the  objec- 
tions advanced  against  Shake- 
speare in  the  late  seventeenth 
century  by  his  own  country- 
men were  echoed  with  a  truer 
sincerity  by  the  critics  of 
France.  It  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  the  apostles  of  a 
formal  restraint  should  admire 


or  understand  the  supreme 
prophet  of  literary  lawlessness. 
Shakespeare  did  not  despise 
the  conventions  of  old  tune : 
he  only  found  them  too  narrow 
for  his  spirit;  wherefore  he 
composed  a  new  set  of  rules 
for  himself,  and  made  imita- 
tion dangerous  or  impossible 
by  tearing  them  to  shreds  as 
soon  as  he  had  put  them  in 
practice.  But  none,  save  the 
very  greatest,  triumph  by  dis- 
obedience ;  and  the  French  de- 
tractors of  Shakespeare  had 
the  right  of  pedantry  upon 
their  side.  They  saw  that  he 
had  scant  regard  for  the  uni- 
ties; they  did  not  recognise 
that  splendid  genius  of  phrase 
and  insight  which  conferred 
upon  its  possessor  the  extreme 
privilege  of  licence.  In  prin- 
ciple they  were  right ;  but  their 
devotion  to  principle  deprived 
them  then,  as  it  seems  to  de- 
prive them  still,  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  which  modern  litera- 
ture has  to  give. 

Now  and  again  a  furtive 
Anglomane  told  the  truth  that 
barbarous  England  might  boast 
not  only  a  theatre  but  a  litera- 
ture. The  Abbe  Prevost,  for 
instance,  proved  a  loyal  cham- 
pion, and  wrote  of  Shakespeare 
with  a  luminous  admiration. 
And  then,  when  an  understand- 
ing of  the  English  drama 
seemed  possible,  Voltaire  came 
along  with  his  gay  dogmatism, 
his  persuasive  force,  and  in  half 
a  page  emphasised  the  true  feel- 
ing of  his  countrymen.  Now, 
Voltaire,  for  all  his  lack  of 
reverence,  was  a  purist  in 
literature,  and  his  attack  upon 
Shakespeare  might  ha,ve  been 
delivered  by  Nicholas  Clement, 
or  by  any  other  average 
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Frenchman.  It  is  brisk,  super- 
ficial, and  characteristic.  More- 
over, since  Voltaire  was  frankly 
under  the  spell  of  England 
when  he  composed  it,  it  may  be 
taken  as  the  expression  of  a 
sincere  opinion.  He  acknow- 
ledges that  Shakespeare  created 
the  drama,  that  his  genius  was 
strong,  fecund,  even  sublime. 
But  he  denies  to  Shakespeare 
the  least  spark  of  good  taste, 
the  smallest  knowledge  of  art. 
He  describes  his  tragedies  as 
"monstrous  farces";  he  gibes  at 
Othello  and  Hamlet;  he  finds 
Julius  Caesar  barbarous;  in 
brief,  he  writes  as  you  would 
expect  a  loyal  Frenchman  to 
write  who  had  bowed  the  knee 
to  Racine. 

But  gradually  Shakespeare 
enjoyed  a  strange,  fantastic 
revenge.  Garrick  was  elevated 
into  a  cult,  and  Shakespeare 
shared  the  actor's  throne,  until 
at  last  the  version  of  Ducis  con- 
ferred upon  "Hamlet"  the  glory 
of  ridicule.  Curious  it  is  that 
they  who  have  professed  the 
warmest  love  for  Shakespeare 
have  mutilated  his  works  with 
the  lightest  hand.  Imagine  a 
"Hamlet"  cut  and  clipped  to  the 
pattern  of  antiquity,  a  "Hamlet" 
in  which  no  blood  is  shed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  a  "  Hamlet  " 
in  which  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
is  imagined  to  marry  Ophelia 
after  the  curtain  is  rung  down, 
and  you  may  form  a  vague  idea 
of  Ducis'  renowned  experiment. 
But,  still  more  curiously,  the 
merit  of  Shakespeare  was  in 
a  sense  confused  with  the  re- 
volution. The  author  of 
"  Othello,"  being  lawless,  seemed 
the  proper  poet  for  the  ruffians 
who  trampled  all  law  under 
their  hobnailed  feet ;  and  thus 


he  triumphed  as  a  kind  of 
counter  -  blast  to  tradition. 
And  then  in  due  season  Kean 
and  Miss  Smithson  turned  the 
head  of  Paris,  and  under 
their  auspices  Shakespeare  be- 
came an  influence  in  the  Ro- 
mantic Movement.  But  he 
was  an  influence  that  was  only 
half  appreciated.  Hugo  dis- 
coursed of  his  grandeur,  without 
understanding  it,  and  without 
the  smallest  surrender  of  self. 
What  Hugo  aimed  at  achieving 
Shakespeare  had  achieved  al- 
most three  centuries  before : 
yet  Hugo  could  not  take  advan- 
tage of  this  superb  example ; 
he  was  forced  to  build  up  a 
vast,  imperfect  world  of  his  own. 
And  it  was  the  elder  Dumas 
who  was  most  generous  in 
praise,  most  apposite  in  de- 
scription. He  flashed  forth  an 
epigram  which  might  have 
illumined  the  ignorance  of  his 
countrymen  :  "  Shakespeare, 
who,  after  God,  has  created  the 
most" — there  is  the  vivid  in- 
spiration which  might  have 
corrected  the  false  judgment  of 
Voltaire.  But  the  false  judg- 
ment still  prevails,  and,  despite 
the  active  intelligence  of  half-a- 
dozen  scholars,  "  King  Lear  "  is 
not  so  keenly  appreciated  in 
France  as  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.' 
Yet  though  in  the  past 
Shakespeare  has  been  pressed 
into  the  service  of  this  move- 
ment and  of  that,  he  has  never 
been  so  loud  and  (we  fear)  so 
idly  discussed  in  Paris  as  to-day. 
Tags  from  his  plays  are  the 
journalist's  stock-in-trade,  and 
the  same  critics  who  discuss 
Meredith  without  having  read 
him,  easily  grow  eloquent  con- 
cerning the  master,  whom  they 
call  "le  grand  Will."  Between 
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them  and  "le  grand  Will"  is 
fixed  the  eternal  barrier  of  an 
alien  speech,  but  that  barrier  is 
easily  leapt  by  the  nimble  feet 
of  omniscience.  Yet  none  of  the 
versions,  hitherto  popular,  can 
give  an  adequate  impression 
whereon  to  base  a  judgment. 
The  Alexandrines,  which  com- 
monly represent  Shakespeare  to 
France,  entrance  the  public,  de- 
light the  actors,  and  destroy  the 
genius  of  the  author.  Indeed, 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  admirable  prose  version 
of  MM.  Morand  and  Marcel 
Schwob  has  revealed  "  Hamlet " 
for  the  first  time  to  those  French- 
men who  have  no  English.  And 
it  was  a  very  pretty  inspiration 
which  persuaded  Madame  Bern- 
hardt  to  close  her  brilliant 
career  with  a  lively  attack  upon 
Shakespeare's  masterpiece. 

The  enterprise  might  have 
seemed  desperate,  for  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  despite  her  talents, 
possesses  all  the  vices  of  the 
mummer.  Instant  glory  has 
ever  seemed  of  greater  im- 
port to  her  than  the  art  she 
followa  She  must  still  take 
up  the  whole  stage,  as  she  must 
still  absorb  the  whole  attention 
of  the  press.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  no  single  per- 
son of  her  generation  has  reaped 
so  rich  a  harvest  of  flattery ;  but 
she  is  not  content,  and,  after  a 
triumph  of  thirty  years,  she 
seems  more  greedy  of  advertise- 
ment than  ever.  No  sooner  was 
her  performance  of  "Hamlet" 
prophesied  than  the  newspapers 
were  packed  with  the  common 
rumours.  Madame  Bernhardt 
will  assume  the  part,  said  this 
one,  at  the  urgent  request  of  an 
exalted  personage.  The  dis- 
tinguished actress,  declared  that 


other,  has  been  studying  the 
part  in  her  Norman  castle,  on 
whose  embattled  walls  she 
easily  realised  the  emotion  of 
the  Danish  Prince.  Now,  these 
foolish  confidences  might  be 
neglected,  were  they  not  proof 
of  the  fatal  cabotinage  which 
has  blunted,  if  not  destroyed, 
the  talent  of  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
For  the  hunger  for  applause  can 
generally  be  satisfied  by  a  forced 
effect,  by  the  complete  sacrifice 
of  play  to  player ;  and  no  artist 
of  Sarah's  worth  has  ever 
stooped  so  low  to  conquer. 
Again  and  again  has  she 
caught  the  gods  by  a  little 
song  and  dance,  which  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  a  music- 
hall  than  to  a  serious  stage. 
Moreover,  she  has  acted  for  so 
many  years  to  audiences  which 
do  not  understand  her  language, 
that  while  on  the  one  hand  she 
has  been  encouraged  to  violence, 
on  the  other  she  has  grown  care- 
less of  speech  and  gesture.  Nor 
has  the  constant  iteration  of 
worthless  plays  chastened  her 
mannerisms  or  refined  her  style ; 
she  has  found  a  single  trick  of 
voice,  a  single  movement  of  the 
arms,  quite  sufficient  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  vast 
machines  which  lately  have 
been  built  round  her.  One  day 
she  will  perform  you  "  Phedre  " 
with  all  the  old  delicacy  and 
force,  and  then  you  will  see  her 
scamper  through  "  La  Tosca  " 
as  though  she  were  irked  by 
play  and  people  alike.  And 
since  the  cheers  of  the  un- 
critical are  never  hushed,  her 
impulse  towards  a  beautiful 
rendering  grows  less  and  less. 
It  was  but  natural,  then,  that 
we  should  contemplate  her 
"  Hamlet "  with  some  miagiv- 
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ing.  For  Shakespeare  is  not 
Sardou,  and  "Hamlet,"  most 
miraculous  of  stage-plays,  can 
survive  almost  any  fault  save 
overacting.  And  now  that  we 
have  seen  her,  and  can  reflect 
calmly  on  the  performance,  our 
dominant  emotion  is  surprise. 
It  may  not  be  Hamlet  that 
we  have  contemplated,  but  at 
any  rate  it  is  something  other 
than  Sarah.  In  the  first  act 
her  voice  seemed,  as  it  were,  to 
feel  round  for  the  cadence  of  the 
rhymed  verse ;  now  and  again 
she  quickened  her  speed  accord- 
ing to  the  familiar  artifice,  as 
though  in  haste  to  reach  the 
final  syllable  of  the  Alexan- 
drine. But  by-and-by  this  un- 
certainty vanished,  and  the 
actress  spoke  the  prose  of  M. 
Schwob,  which  preserves  so 
near  an  echo  of  the  English, 
with  an  amazing  tenseness  and 
lucidity.  Here,  indeed,  was 
Sarah  Bernhardt  stripped  of 
mannerisms  :  her  arms  were  no 
longer  thrown  out  on  either  side 
like  pump-handles;  her  voice 
was  not  inexpressively  poised 
between  cajolery  and  threat ; 
she  walked,  and  spoke,  and 
looked  as  though  her  first 
ambition  was  to  realise  a  part, 
not  to  display  herself ;  and  she 
realised  a  part,  whose  justice  you 
may  easily  dispute,  but  whose 
interest  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 
When  M.  Ducis  perverted 
"  Hamlet,"  he  introduced  Elvire 
among  the  characters,  and  he 
ensured  a  happy  ending.  So 
much  the  Gallic  taste  demanded, 
and  though  Madame  Bernhardt 
is  not  guilty  of  this  supreme 
treachery,  she,  too,  has  shown  us 
a  "  Hamlet "  which  is  nothing  if 
not  French.  This  is  the  drama, 
you  say  to  yourself,  as  it  might 


have  been,  had  llacino  composed 
it.  In  other  words,  the  actress 
has  simplified  the  play  and  the 
character  until  no  mystery  dis- 
turbs their  plain  comprehen- 
sion. It  was  the  supreme 
triumph  of  Shakespeare  to  pro- 
duce a  masterpiece  whose  edges 
were  blurred  by  a  dramatic 
indecision.  He  sketched  you  a 
prince,  impelled  by  the  will  to 
act,  and  yet  disarmed  by  the 
potency  of  his  dream ;  a  prince, 
in  whom  the  temperament  of 
energy  is  balanced  by  an  im- 
perious introspection,  whose 
strength  of  thought  weakens 
the  desire  of  vengeance.  To  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  this  indeci- 
sion is  natural  and  interesting ; 
but  the  French  mind,  which 
permits  in  fiction  the  split  hairs 
of  psychology,  demands  upon 
the  stage  a  lucid  explanation. 
Everything  must  be  cut  out, 
and  the  central  figure  must  be 
thrown  like  a  silhouette  upon  a 
white  ground.  And  Madame 
Bernhardt  has  accepted  the 
national  taste  so  loyally  that 
nothing  is  left  in  doubt  save 
her  Hamlet's  corpulency.  In 
brief,  she  chooses  to  present  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  as  a  man  of 
action,  who  knows  his  own  pur- 
pose, and  who  carries  it  out. 
She  has  converted  the  play  of 
reflection  into  the  play  of 
energy ;  she  will  not  permit  the 
hero,  whose  part  she  assumes,  to 
pause  or  consider.  Pitched 
from  the  outset  in  a  high  key, 
her  Hamlet  bustles  and  is 
loud ;  he  prances  over  the  stage 
with  sword  in  hand,  and  so 
actively  does  he  seem  to  pursue 
his  foes,  that  you  wonder  every 
act  has  not  its  harvest  of 
corpses.  Many  a  great  actor 
has  pictured  Hamlet  as  too 
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eagerly  concerned  with  the 
subtleties  of  the  iniiid.  It  has 
remained  for  Madame  Bern- 
hardt  to  convert  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  into  a  swashbuckler. 

The  project  was  daring,  and 
daringly  has  it  been  carried 
out.  Moreover,  the  actress, 
strong  in  the  courage  of  her 
opinion,  has  defended  her  in- 
terpretation in  the  cold  type 
of  the  daily  paper.  Her  defence 
is  somewhat  disingenuous  and 
frankly  begs  the  question. 
"  Shakespeare,"  says  she, 
"belongs  to  the  universe,  and 
a  foreign  brain  has  the  right 
to  admire  and  understand 
him."  That  need  hardly  have 
been  said,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
a  foreign  brain  has  precisely 
the  same  rights  over  Shake- 
speare as  the  brain  of  England. 
But  no  brain,  either  British 
or  Foreign,  has  the  right  of 
misunderstanding ;  and  when 
Madame  Bernhardt  elected  to 
invent  a  Hamlet  resolved  upon 
action,  she  did  violence  not 
only  to  tradition  but  to  the 
text.  To  prove  the  Prince 
"sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought "  is  easy  enough ; 
and  it  is  but  a  lover  of  paradox 
that  would  see  in  this  "  rogue 
and  peasant  slave,"  in  this 
"  pigeon  -  livered,"  "  muddy- 
pated  rascal,"  in  this  doubter 
"unpregnant  of  his  cause," 
an  apostle  of  revenge,  unwaver- 
ingly set  upon  a  just  murder. 
Even  the  last  scene  of  all, 
wherein  at  last  Hamlet  does 
perform  the  act  of  punishment, 
might  have  warned  Madame 
Bernhardt  of  her  folly;  for 
Shakespeare,  with  infinite 
subtlety,  strengthens  Hamlet's 
arm  with  a  new  and  sudden 
cause  of  anger.  "The  king, 


the  king's  to  blame,"  says 
Laertes ;  and  Hamlet  exclaim- 
ing, "  The  point  envenomed 
too !  then  venom  to  thy  work  !  " 
kills  his  enemy.  But  this  is 
not  the  treasured  vengeance  of 
a  resolute  man ;  the  Prince,  who 
in  cold  blood  hesitates  to  strike, 
is  driven  to  the  deed  by  a  hot 
rage  of  poison  and  treachery. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  opinion  that 
Madame  Bernhardt  errs.  She 
has  strengthened  her  opinion 
by  in  judicious  cuts.  As  she  has 
exaggerated  Hamlet's  energy, 
so  she  has  curtailed  or  sup- 
pressed his  bitter  reflections. 
And  even  so,  she  has  not  cur- 
tailed enough.  The  great 
speech,  "To  be  or  not  to  be," 
which  she  gave  with  admirable 
force  and  beauty,  leapt  right 
out  from  the  prevailing  activity, 
and  this  effect  was  sufficient  by 
'tself  to  contradict  the  actress's 
interpretation.  But  granted 
the  interpretation,  Madame 
Bernhardt  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  a  curious  and  original 
performance.  It  is  a  miracle 
of  picturesqueness  from  begin- 
ning to  end ;  in  aspect,  in  car- 
riage, the  actress  is  perfect ;  she 
speaks  the  vivid,  terse,  and 
moving  prose  with  exquisite 
modulation  and  splendid  force. 
Her  conduct  of  certain  episodes 
could  not  have  been  bettered. 
In  the  scenes  with  Polonius  she 
preserves  the  just  attitude  of 
humour  and  contempt.  The 
happy  scorn  with  which  her 
feet,  suddenly  upraised,  ex- 
cluded the  old  man  from  her 
bench  might  suggest,  but  does 
not,  a  piece  of  trickery.  Her 
delivery  of  the  simple  phrase, 
"  des  mots,  des  mots,  des  mots," 
can  never  be  forgotten;  and  if 
she  does  not  put  new  meaning 
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into  old  saws,  she  speaks  some 
of  the  familiar  lines  with  a 
loftiness  which  does  them  no 
dishonour.  The  free  and  almost 
boyish  gaiety  wherewith  she 
hears  of  the  players'  approach 
is  fresh  and  not  misplaced.  The 
scene  of  the  play,  too,  is  ingeni- 
ous, though  at  the  conclusion  it 
descends  or  ascends  into  noise ; 
and  this,  indeed,  brings  us  to 
the  most  serious  fault  of  detail : 
the  actress  is  at  times  too 
reasonably  jocose,  too  boisterous- 
ly mirthful,  as  for  instance  when 
she  knocks  together  the  heads  of 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
But,  in  revenge,  she  draws  back 
from  the  wicked  uncle,  surprised 
at  prayer,  with  a  gesture  more 
than  usually  restrained ;  and 
her  tranquil  dignity  in  the 
terrific  scene  with  the  Queen  is 
maybe  the  best  piece  of  acting 
in  the  play.  In  conclusion, 
though  her  simple  interpreta- 
tion of  Hamlet's  character 
seems  to  us  indefensible, 
Madame  Bernhardt's  perform- 
ance is  both  distinguished  and 
impressive.  Above  all,  if  she 
has  not  given  us  the  true 
Prince  of  Denmark,  she  has 
given  us  something  other  than 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  her 
Hamlet  will  be  honourably 
remembered  because,  of  all  her 
triumphs,  it  is  least  like  her- 
self. 

The  translation,  which  she 
has  cut  without  justice  or 
mercy,  and  from  which  with 
the  real  mummer's  instinct 
she  has  excluded  the  "  fat "  of 
others,  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  Here,  indeed,  she  has 
the  advantage  of  M.  Mounet- 
Sully,  a  far  more  subtle  and 
convincing  Hamlet,  in  that  she 
echoes  the  true  text  of  Shake- 


speare, as  nearly  as  it  may  be 
echoed  in  French.  The  adage 
of  the  old  critic,  who  declared 
that  the  ideal  of  translation  is 
to  represent  a  foreign  author 
in  such  terms  as  he  might  have 
used  himself,  had  the  other 
speech  been  his,  cannot  apply 
to  the  turning  of  Shakespeare 
into  French.  For  Shakespeare 
may  not  be  imagined  a  French- 
man. His  genius  could  not 
have  belonged  to  one  of  Latin 
blood,  and  no  precise  equivalent 
can  be  found  for  his  heroic 
qualities  in  the  language 
of  Racine.  Had  a  freak  of 
fortune  given  him  birth  in 
France  he  would  have  written 
Alexandrines,  and  respected  the 
unities  with  a  pious  fervour. 
But  fortune  did  not  thus  ex- 
travagantly mock  at  reason ; 
and  Shakespeare,  being  born 
in  England,  and  endowed  with 
the  English  temperament  of 
violence  and  splendour,  can  only 
be  expressed  in  French  through 
the  medium  of  prose.  Indeed, 
it  may  justly  be  argued  that 
a  poet  is  incommunicable  in 
verse.  Rare  instances  disturb 
this  general  rule,  and  one  can 
imagine  Pope's  "  Essay  on 
Man  "  neatly  turned  into  French 
couplets.  But  as  Homer  and 
Aristophanes,  Sophocles  and 
Racine,  lose  their  essential 
qualities  when  they  are  twisted 
and  tortured  to  suit  the  laws 
of  English  versification,  so  M. 
Marcel  Schwob  was  wisely  coun- 
selled when  he  turned  "Hamlet" 
into  simple,  rhythmic  prose. 
The  difficulty  of  his  task  was 
immense,  as  any  reader  may  see 
for  himself  who  tries  to  check 
the  meaning,  word  by  word,  of 
Hamlet's  great  soliloquies ;  and 
he  increased  the  difficulty  by 
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setting  very  high  the  standard 
of  accuracy.  The  result  is  a 
precise  transcription,  in  which 
the  French  word  follows  the 
English  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  in  which  are  preserved 
with  astonishing  fidelity  the 
sound  and  architecture  of  the 
phrase.  Nor  could  any  French- 
man be  found  better  equipped 
for  the  task.  To  a  translator 
a  knowledge  of  two  languages 
is  necessary;  and  while  the 
scholars  who  give  us  versions 
of  the  classics  are  always  well 
acquaint  with  Latin  and  Greek, 
they  rarely  count  the  use  of 
English  among  their  accom- 
plishments. But  M.  Schwob 
is  not  only  a  delicate  master 
of  French  prose;  he  is  one  of 
the  few  living  Frenchmen  to 
whom  English  is  as  his  own 
tongue,  and  he  is  to  boot  a 
profound  student  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama.  Shakespeare, 
then,  keeps  few  secrets  from 
him,  and  since  his  French  is 
apt  for  any  enterprise,  the 
new  version  has  the  very  form 
and  impress  of  the  original. 
It  is  prose,  of  course,  yet  so 
cadenced  that  you  feel  the 
English  verse  (so  to  say)  in 
an  undercurrent.  Now  and 
again  the  language  drives  him 
upon  a  commonplace.  "Je  ne 
suis  pas  plein  de  ma  cause  "  has 
not  the  force  of  the  character- 
istically Shakespearian  "  un- 
pregnant  of  my  cause."  But 
the  felicities  of  expression  are 
innumerable,  and  constantly 
surprise  us  by  their  ingenuity. 
Thus,  for  instance,  is  rendered 
the  famous  passage  which  be- 
gins :  "  Yet  I,  a  dull  and  muddy 
mettled  rascal;" — "Mais  moi, 
morne  couard  a  1'ame  de  boue, 
je  traine  comme  Jean  de  la  Lune ! 


.  .  .  Je  ne  peux  rien  dire ! 
Non,  pas  pour  un  roi  dont  la 
fortune  et  la  tres-chere  vie  ont 
subi  une  infernale  defaite. 
Suis-je  un  lache?  Qui  m'ap- 
pelle  capon?  Me  donne  du 
poing  sur  la  trogne  ?  M'arrache 
la  barbe  et  me  la  souffle  a  la 
face?  Me  tire  par  la  nez? 
M'enfonce  le  dementi  dans  la 
gorge  jusqu'au  bas  des  pou- 
mons  ?  Qui  me  fait  cela  ?  Ha  ! 
Sang  Dieu !  J'empocherais  ! " 
This  is  no  paraphase ;  it  is  the 
English,  line  for  line,  word  for 
word,  and  still  vibrant  in 
French.  Some  critics  have 
complained  that  the  version 
is  not  idiomatic  —  not  idio- 
matic, that  is,  with  the  idiom 
of  Voltaire  and  the  daily 
paper.  But  it  is  far  better 
than  that;  its  simple  curiosity 
tinges  it  with  the  colour  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  words,  which 
clings  so  close  to  the  original,  is 
an  ever  -  present  memory  of 
Shakespeare's  phrase.  At  last, 
then,  "le  grand  Will"  sojourns 
for  a  while  in  France.  'Tis  his 
first  authentic  visit,  nor,  we 
fear,  will  he  wander  long  Ik-bos. 
But  the  auspices  are  good. 
M.  Schwob  has  made  an  honest 
version,  and  Madame  Bern- 
hardt,  if  her  reading  be  per- 
verse, is  as  picturesque  and 
interesting  as  need  be.  The 
interchange  of  courtesy,  too,  is 
just  and  appropriate.  We  sent 
Hamlet  to  France,  and  Sarah 
Bernhardt  with  proper  delicacy 
brings  him  back  to  London, 
embellished  by  her  own  and 
M.  Schwob's  intelligence. 

And  at  the  very  moment 
that  Paris  celebrates  the  most 
distinguished  of  Englishmen, 
Madrid  has  paid  honour,  with 
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a  dignified  secrecy,  to  her 
greatest  painter.  Velasquez 
has  done  many  a  brilliant 
service  to  Spain,  but  in  noth- 
ing has  he  deserved  so  well 
of  his  country  as  in  having 
come  into  the  world  just  three 
hundred  years  before  the  con- 
clusion of  a  humiliating  peace. 
For  the  tercentenary  of  the 
famous  painter  proves  again 
that  "  Peace  hath  her  victories 
no  less  renowned  than  war." 
Spain  has  seen  her  colonies 
torn  from  her ;  her  fleet,  such 
as  it  was,  is  destroyed,  her 
army  discredited,  and  for  all 
that  she  has  a  far  nobler 
ground  of  satisfaction  than 
America.  While  the  Ameri- 
cans are  dragging  on  a  tire- 
some war  in  the  Philippines, 
the  Spaniards,  or  a  discreet 
part  of  them,  have  reminded  the 
world  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  she  had  a  brilliant 
Court  and  a  brilliant  painter. 
Of  such  glories  a  country  can 
never  be  robbed.  Nations,  like 
men,  grow  old,  losing  their 
activity  of  mind  and  limb.  No 
longer  can  they  send  their  ships 
into  foreign  seas,  no  longer 
can  they  found  new  cities  in 
strange  lands.  But  even  hi 
senility  the  nations  preserve 
the  august  memory  of  the  past. 
Though  wealth,  sovereignty, 
all  the  practical  advantages  of 
prosperity,  be  taken  away,  the 
images  of  the  mind  survive  the 
shocks  of  time  and  chance.  The 
arts  reck  not  of  victory  or  de- 
feat ;  unnumbered  changes  of 
dynasty  cannot  shake  their 
throne ;  nor  can  the  decadence 
of  to-day  impair  the  grandeur 
of  yesterday.  The  fight  in  the 
harbour  of  Syracuse  broke  the 
power  of  Athens :  it  did  not 


diminish  the  glory  of  Sophocles; 
T,nd  Greece,  that  has  sunk  into 
-  ^othingness,  is  still  in  a  sense 
our  mother  -  country,  whence 
are  derived  our  polity  and  our 
arts.  This  truth,  of  course,  is 
no  encouragement  to  a  supine 
ease ;  material  grandeur,  which 
can  only  be  won  by  energy  and 
courage,  is  for  the  moment 
more  precious  than  literary 
fame.  But  let  those  who  see 
in  expansion  the  only  good, 
look  back  at  history,  and  note 
the  qualities  which  have  won 
an  immortal  glory  for  Greece 
and  for  Spain. 

America  has  her  Dewey  Day, 
and  Spain,  in  forgetfulness  of 
the  present,  celebrates  Velasquez. 
It  is  an  interesting  contrast, 
which  did  not  escape  the  citizens 
of  Madrid ;  moreover,  it  is  the 
best  reply  not  only  to  the  war, 
but  to  the  ignorant  press,  which 
vilified  the  Spaniard  (or  the 
Dago,  in  the  elegant  nickname 
of  the  Yellow  journals),  before 
the  war  was  declared.  And  the 
method  of  the  celebration  was 
worthy  the  opportunity.  Velas- 
quez was  never  a  popular  hero, 
and  it  was  not  in  the  street  that 
he  was  honoured.  Such  fetes 
as  were  given  were  conducted 
with  a  traditional  discretion. 
None  the  less  it  was  a  unique 
experience.  The  gaiety  of 
Madrid  in  June  alone  was  suffi- 
cient reward  for  the  journey ; 
and  where  save  in  Madrid,  his 
own  city,  should  you  do  obeis- 
ance to  the  renowned  painter? 
And  then  the  Knights  of  Santi- 
ago, as  in  duty  bound,  chanted 
a  requiem  to  their  dead  colleague 
— dead  some  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago.  Yet  the  service 
was  conducted  with  so  grave  a 
dignity,  with  so  sincere  a  rever- 
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ence,  that,  if  you  had  not 
remembered  that  Velasquez 
was  immortal,  you  might  have 
thought  that  he  died  but  yester- 
day. The  strange  church,  flam- 
boyant after  the  Spanish  taste, 
the  wandering  voices  of  the  un- 
seen choir,  the  bishop  and  priests 
in  their  magnificent  vestments, 
the  proud  Knights  of  Santiago, 
the  white  of  their  robes  unsullied 
by  aught  save  the  red  cross  of 
their  order, — all  these  elements 
composed  a  spectacle  which  could 
move  the  hardest  heart.  We 
Anglo-Saxons,  unhappily,  have 
but  a  vague  notion  of  pageantry; 
we  believe  that  many  men  make 
a  crowd,  and  that  a  crowd  is  the 
best  expression  of  jubilation  or 
regret.  But  the  Latins,  whose 
artistry  is  a  province  of  practi- 
cal life,  know  that  a  pageant 
has  a  meaning  and  an  elegance 
of  its  own,  and  when  Velasquez 
was  honoured  there  was  no  mob 
in  the  street,  no  careless  proces- 
sions— only  a  quiet  meeting  of 
the  few,  who  had  the  best  right 
by  taste  or  tradition  to  bow  a 
willing  knee.  Even  when  the 
Queen-Regent  opened  the  new 
gallery,  wherein  the  master- 
pieces of  Velasquez  will  hang 
for  all  time,  there  was  no  anxious 
confusion,  no  curiosity.  All 
that  is  most  distinguished  in 
Madrid  was  there — that  is  all; 
and  the  unprejudiced  spectator 
could  not  but  feel  that,  even  if 
Spain  has  at  last  relinquished 
her  colonial  ambition,  there  is 
still  room  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
for  an  honourable  ambition. 

As  for  Velasquez,  he  was  long 
ago  among  the  gods,  and  the 
most  sumptuous  ceremony  can 
merely  mark,  it  cannot  embel- 
lish, his  renown.  His  visions 
of  beauty  and  magnificence 


hang  as  fresh  upon  the  wall  as 
when  they  were  first  revealed 
to  Philip  IV.  An  impressionist 
before  impressionism,  a  lover  of 
truth  while  yet  realism  was 
undreamt,  Velasquez  shines  high 
above  all  schools  and  all  contro- 
versies. The  vividness  of  his 
creations  has  persuaded  his  ad- 
mirers to  call  him  "  naturalist," 
and  there  never  was  a  more  hap- 
less description.  The  painter, 
who  chose  to  depict  only  what 
could  best  be  depicted  in  his 
own  medium,  whose  every  stroke 
is,  as  it  were,  an  inspired  phrase 
or  a  witty  epigram,  cannot  an- 
swer to  the  name  which  has 
been  put  upon  M.  Zola.  The 
naturalist  is  resolved  to  reject 
nothing  which  exists  in  the 
world  of  physical  sensation. 
Velasquez  rejected  everything 
that  did  not  belong  to  his  own 
particular  art.  Imagine  the 
folly  of  a  term  which  includes 
'  La  Terre '  and  the  '  Surrender 
of  Breda ' !  Life  of  course  is 
the  excuse  or  the  inspiration  of 
all  painting,  as  of  all  literature. 
But  the  eye  which  looks  upon 
the  palace  is  not  compelled  by 
any  law  of  aesthetics  or  of  morals 
to  linger  also  on  the  dungheap, 
unless  the  dungheap  hold  upon 
its  iridescent  surface  a  subtle 
vision  of  beauty.  Velasquez, 
then,  painted  the  loafers  of 
Seville  not  because  they  were 
loafers,  but  because  they  ap- 
pealed to  his  instinct  of  expres- 
sion. So,  too,  he  painted  the 
Court  from  no  sense  of  snobbery, 
from  no  ambition  to  record,  but 
merely  because  kings,  princes, 
and  dwarfs  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity that  his  skill  required. 
However,  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  repeat  the  twice-told  tale 
of  Velasquez's  greatness.  His 
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tercentenary  has  also  a  poli- 
tical interest,  since  it  proves 
that  Spain  has  more  wisdom 
than  to  sit  down  and  regret 
disaster. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  strik- 
ing to  the  traveller  as  the 
perfect  serenity  of  Madrid,  and 
it  is  a  serenity  not  of  careless- 
ness but  of  resignation.  The 
Spaniard,  being  a  brave  man, 
regrets  that  he  has  been  beaten ; 
but  being  also  a  creature  of 
confirmed  habit,  he  convinces 
himself  that  regret  is  not  worth 
expressing.  So  once  more  the 
pertinacity  of  the  Spanish  char- 
acter is  exemplified.  The  great 
kings,  who  in  the  past  ruled 
the  Peninsula,  suffered  many 
and  grievous  defeats,  and  it  was 
their  constant  practice  to  put 
away  from  their  minds  the  un- 
palatable truth.  Two  years 
ago  the  average  Spaniard  was 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
Cuba  would  be  his  until  the 
end  of  time ;  to-day  he  knows 
that  Cuba  belongs  to  him  no 
more.  But  he  does  not  declare 
his  knowledge ;  he  bears  it  with 
what  patience  he  may,  and 
turns  to  celebrate  the  distinc- 
tions of  the  past.  Nor  can  the 
unprejudiced  traveller  traverse 
Spain  without  a  side-glance  at 
the  neighbouring  Republic.  The 
French  and  the  Spaniards  are 
both  popularly  believed  to 
carry  Latin  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  though  many  a  con- 
quest has  mixed  the  race  of 
each,  they  still  stand  to  one 
another  in  the  relation  of  dis- 
tant cousins.  Yet  how  different 
the  behaviour  on  one  side  and 
the  other  of  the  Pyrenees ! 
France  was  defeated  thirty 
years  ago,  and  she  is  so  little 
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resigned  to  her  fate  that  she 
still  speaks  of  revenge.  She 
still  cherishes  the  delusion  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  are  pining  for  their 
ancient  capital,  and  the  patriot- 
ism of  her  school -children  is 
still  fed  upon  the  sentimental 
oleograph,  which  depicts  the 
furtive  unfurling  of  the  tri- 
colour in  the  very  eye  of  the 
German  policeman.  Now,  if 
that  sentiment  corresponded  to 
a  national  activity,  it  would 
surely  be  admirable ;  but  in  that 
case  sincerity  would  hinder  its 
expression.  And  unhappily,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  sentiment  of 
revanche  is  merely  a  sentiment, 
which  has  not  the  smallest 
chance  of  being  changed  to  a 
fact ;  and  all  the  chatter  of 
France  is  inspired  less  by 
patriotism  than  by  helplessness. 
Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
assumed  an  attitude  at  once 
more  logical  and  more  dignified. 
She  has  been  beaten,  and  she 
accepts  defeat ;  she  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  she  will  never 
recover  her  lost  colonies ;  where- 
fore she  silently  encloses  herself 
within  her  own  borders,  and 
sells  to  Germany  the  Carolines, 
which  are  still  left  her.  In 
brief,  she  has  passed  through 
all  her  difficulties  without  a 
touch  of  melodrama,  without  a 
hint  of  revolution.  She,  at  any 
rate,  did  not  attempt  to  wash 
away  the  blood  shed  by  America 
with  torrents  shed  by  her  own 
fratricidal  hand :  instead  of 
plunging  into  civil  war,  she 
looked  askance  at  her  pre- 
tenders; and  she  gave  the 
neighbouring  peoples  such  a 
lesson  in  restraint  as  will  be 
wholly  lost  upon  them.  How 
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far  away  are  we  from  the  Com- 
mune !  Why,  France,  which 
has  even  "  enjoyed "  thirty 
years  of  peace,  lives  in  a  far 
worse  turmoil  than  Spain, 
which  is  but  just  emerging 
from  defeat. 

Pick  up  the  newspapers  of 
Madrid,  which  are  always  some 
index  of  the  popular  feeling, 
and  of  what  do  you  read  ?  Of 
Velasquez,  of  bull-fights,  and  of 
the  study  of  Latin.  Here  for  a 
penny  you  may  buy  a  life  of 
the  painter,  with  reproductions 
of  half  -  a  -  dozen  masterpieces ; 
there  you  may  read  a  panegyric 
of  Guerrita,  or  weep  with  an 
eloquent  journalist  over  Bom- 
bita's  decadence.  Above  all, 
the  academic  question  of  Latin 
engrosses  the  politicians.  Shall 
the  young  Spaniard  be  con- 
demned to  a  two  years'  course 
of  a  dead  language,  or  shall  he 
devote  twice  that  tune  to  Virgil 
and  Cicero  ?  "We,  too,  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  con- 
troversy; we,  too,  withstand  a 
periodic  attack  upon  Greek  and 
Latin ;  and  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  Spain  should  pass 
through  a  familiar  crisis.  But 
we  choose  "the  piping  times 
of  peace  "  for  our  academic  dis- 
cussions, and  it  is  most  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  Spain 
should  display  so  splendid  a 
power  of  recovery.  America  is 
forgotten,  even  England's  an- 
tipathy fades  into  the  past, 
and  Spain  busies  herself  with 
her  own  affairs,  as  though  noth- 
ing had  happened  to  disturb 
her  serenity.  Her  journalists 
quote  the  opinion  of  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre,  a  battered  "patriot," 
who,  conscious  of  his  country's 
disgrace,  is  ready  to  change  all 
her  habits.  "  The  French  citi- 


zen is  debased,"  says  this  in- 
triguing Academician,  "  and  he 
learns  Latin ;  therefore  Latin 
must  be  incontinently  extin- 
guished." He  might  with  as 
great  a  wisdom  forbid  the  use 
of  French  or  the  wearing  of 
trousers.  And  the  writers  of 
Spain  quote  him  reverently, 
not  knowing  the  purport  of  his 
argument.  If  only  they  had  dis- 
covered the  vanished  fly-sheets 
of  Dr  Welldon,  what  an  ar- 
moury of  shallow  reason  would 
be  ready  to  their  hand! 

But  no  matter  how  the  dis- 
cussion is  conducted,  it  proves 
most  eloquently  that  Spain  is 
cultivating  her  garden;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  assiduity 
should  not  be  rewarded  with  an 
ample  harvest.  For  the  first 
time  the  country  is  rid  of  an 
irksome  responsibility.  Her 
best  citizens  will  no  longer  pine 
and  peak  in  the  unwholesome 
marshes  of  Cuba ;  her  slender 
exchequer  will  no  longer  be 
squeezed  to  maintain  an  un- 
grateful and  corrupt  war ;  such 
able  ruffians  as  General  Weyler 
will  no  longer  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  embezzlement;  and 
some  of  the  wealth  which  lurks 
in  Spain  may  happily  be  passed 
into  the  national  treasury.  Al- 
ready the  signs  of  prosperity 
are  not  wanting;  the  British 
traveller  will  frown  in  disap- 
pointment upon  the  meagre  ex- 
change ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  energy,  wasted  for 
years  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines, should  not  be  exercised 
at  home,  to  the  profit  not  only 
of  the  labourers  but  of  the 
country.  Concerning  the  riches 
of  Spain  there  is  no  doubt ; 
wine  and  oil  and  minerals  are 
there  for  any  one  to  gather.  It 
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is,  indeed,  a  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground,  as  many  a  Briton  has 
discovered  to  his  advantage. 
But  wine  and  oil  must  be  cul- 
tivated, minerals  must  be  dug, 
and  for  these  enterprises  the 
Spaniard  of  the  South  is  not 
apt.  He  is  content  with  little, 
and  he  dislikes  nothing  so  much 
as  work.  For  this  infirmity  of 
idleness  the  climate  is  to  blame, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Andalusia  could  best  be  culti- 
vated by  an  imported  army  of 
Arabs.  However,  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  which  centuries  ago 
inspired  the  Spaniards  to  dis- 
cover the  country  which  has 
since  inflicted  upon  them  an 
ironic  defeat,  is  not  yet  dead, 
and  with  a  Government  purged 
of  corruption  Spain  should 


have  the  time  and  the  ambition 
to  drag  whatever  profit  she  can 
from  her  generous  soil.  Who 
knows  but  in  ten  years  Span- 
iards may  replace  the  Scots, 
who  now  manage  those  south- 
ern railways  which  are  at  once 
a  triumph  of  engineering  and  a 
constant  anxiety  to  the  timid 
traveller?  But  whatever  be 
the  outlook,  we  are  grateful  to 
Spain  for  showing  us  how  a 
wise  people  may  withstand 
despair.  Her  temper,  in  fact, 
would  not  have  dishonoured  an 
ancient  Roman,  and  the  ter- 
centenary of  Velasquez,  cele- 
brated with  so  quiet  a  dignity, 
was  a  noble  spectacle,  which 
symbolised  not  only  the  past 
magnificence  of  Spain,  but  her 
present  and  future  tranquillity. 


BY     WILLOW     CREEK. 

THE  tent  is  pitched  for  sleeping  in  where  cottonwoods  are  green, 
And  Willow  Creek  is  running,  rippling,  singing  all  the  way ; 

The  misty  hills  are  dim  and  far,  the  last  the  sun  has  seen, 
And  buds  and  leaves  and  silver  fish  are  sleeping  after  play. 

The  day  is  slowly  dying  in  a  twilight  grey, 

And   evening   birds  sing  sweet  for  thanks  that  this  one  day 
has  been. 


The  stars  are  out  in  clusters,  but  the  moon  was  never  seen, 

And  Willow  Creek  is  running,  rippling,  singing  all  the  night ; 
With  a  breath  of  balm-of-Gilead  comes  the  breeze  at  morning 

keen, 

The  cloudy  east  is  broken  by  a  single  rift  of  light. 
The  night  is  slowly  dying  in  a  day-dawn  grey, 

And    morning    birds    sing    sweet    for    thanks    that    this    one 
night  has  been. 

MOIBA  O'NEILL. 
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IT  was  natural  to  take  fire 
at  the  wrongs  of  M.  Dreyfus, 
difficult  to  avoid  the  contagion 
of  passion  with  which  /' affaire 
has  been  discussed  in  Paris. 
But  when  about  the  end  of  May 
a  lull  occurred  in  the  excite- 
ments of  that  foreign  imbroglio, 
it  would  have  been  no  bad 
tiling  if  we  who  write  about  all 
sorts  of  affairs  had  reflected  on 
the  easy  formation  of  habit,  re- 
membering that  though  on  many 
occasions  we  do  well  to  be  angry, 
it  is  not  well  to  abandon  our- 
selves at  once  and  every  time 
to  the  utmost  extravagance  of 
expression.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  Dreyfus  lull  and  the 
disruption  of  the  Bloemfontein 
conference  was  too  short,  per- 
haps, to  prosper  such  reflections. 
If  so,  and  if  otherwise  they 
would  have  had  their  natural 
effect,  it  is  a  pity  the  meantime 
was  so  brief ;  for  though  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  dealing 
with  the  Johannesburg  troubles 
promptly  and  firmly,  they  run 
together  with  obligations  of 
steadiness  and  sobriety  no  less 
imperative.  For  on  this  occasion 
sobriety  and  steadiness  are  not 
merely  commended  by  self- 
respect  but  commanded  by 
policy. 

The  strength  of  this  obliga- 
tion dwells  in  certain  facts 
underlying  the  whole  situation, 
and  neither  to  be  dissipated  nor 


dislodged.  The  most  formid- 
able of  them  and  the  most 
intractable  are  these.  Not  in 
the  Transvaal  only,  but  wher- 
ever in  South  Africa  the  Brit- 
ish flag  flies  over  settled  coun- 
try, the  white  population  is 
Dutch  as  well  as  English,  and 
was  Dutch  before  it  was  Eng- 
lish. This  the  Boers  do  not 
forget.  Obstinate  in  all  mat- 
ters of  feeling,  they  are  ob- 
stinate in  remembering  that 
they  were  first  in  the  country. 
Speaking  of  them  in  the  gen- 
eral, they  have  never  been  more 
than  grudgingly  reconciled  to 
British  ascendancy  and  do- 
minion. Yet  there  was  every 
sign  of  abating  jealousy  when 
that  unspeakably  witless  enter- 
prise the  "Jameson  raid"  re- 
vived it — not,  of  course,  in  the 
Transvaal  alone,  but  through- 
out South  Africa;  and  it  has 
never  settled  on  its  lees  again. 
If,  indeed,  we  are  to  accept  a 
plain  insinuation  in  the  report 
which  Sir  Alfred  Milner  felt 
obliged  to  telegraph  two  months 
ago,  this  persistent  race -jeal- 
ousy has  passed  into  disaffec- 
tion—  taking  that  embittered 
quality  even  at  the  Cape.  No 
discreet  official  inquirer  would 
whisper  as  much  as  that 
without  perfect  assurance.  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  singularly  dis- 
creet. Mr  Hofmeyer,  as  good 
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an  authority  and  no  doubt  as 
sincere  a  man,  contradicts  him. 
The  one  thing  certain  is  that, 
whichever  of  these  two  gentle- 
men be  nearest  the  truth,  the 
Englishman  and  the  Afrikander 
will  still  have  to  live  together 
in  South  Africa.  In  more  or 
less  of  amity,  in  more  or  less 
of  animosity — which  we  may 
do  so  much  to  determine — live 
together  they  must  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

That  is  the  one  great  fact  by 
which  everything  said  or  done 
should  be  governed.  Not  pol- 
icy alone,  but  humanity  also, 
demands  it.  Long-lasting  con- 
sequences, very  lamentable  if 
not  very  grave,  may  ensue 
from  its  neglect,  and  only  the 
most  desperate  necessity  would 
justify  disregarding  it.  No  such 
necessity  exists.  There  are  rights 
to  insist  upon,  but — considering 
the  chief  end  of  British  policy 
in  South  Africa  as  a  whole — 
not  in  such  language  as  was 
heard  when  the  Bloemfontein 
conference  broke  down,  nor  even 
in  the  language  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner's  report ;  but  as  Mr 
Chamberlain  puts  it  in  the 
despatch  responsive  to  the  Out- 
landers'  petition.  If  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  is  right — if  there  really 
is  so  much  sympathy  with  the 
Transvaalers,  who  are  not  the 
Queen's  subjects,  among  the  far 
greater  number  of  South  Afri- 
can Dutchmen  who  are — reason 
the  more  for  firm  but  unpro- 
voking  insistence  with  Mr 
Kruger.  The  firmness  certain- 
ly, but  prudence  therewith. 
The  Government  has  duties 
to  the  Transvaal  Outlanders 
(who  will  not  forget,  perhaps, 
that  they  have  duties  to  the 


Government),  and  performance 
of  them  is  a  matter  of  course. 
But  the  Government  has  other 
calls  in  South  Africa,  one  of 
which,  by  the  very  means  of  the 
minor  obligation,  again  reveals 
its  incomparable  importance. 
For  of  all  the  various  duties 
and  employments  of  the  Power 
Paramount  in  South  Africa, 
none  compares  with  that  of 
harmonising,  of  keeping  in 
unity,  the  two  races  which  to- 
gether possess  the  land.  That 
is  a  business  which  is  never 
to  be  given  up.  To  prefer  any 
other  would  be  a  mistake  of 
the  criminal  character.  And 
though  there  seem  to  be  two 
ways  of  vindicating  the  parlia- 
mentary claims  of  the  Johannes- 
burgers — one  that  regards  this 
purpose  most  and  one  that  re- 
gards it  least — who  can  hesi- 
tate to  choose  between  them? 
Not  the  Government :  that  is 
impossible.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  publication  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner's  report,  following  im- 
mediately after  his  rejection  of 
Mr  Kruger's  proposals,  virtu- 
ally closes  the  door  on  the 
policy  of  firmness  and  patience 
which  would  least  inflame  the 
animosities  of  race.  I  do  not 
think  it  does.  But  if  that  is 
the  case,  he  may  regard  him- 
self as  a  most  unfortunate  High 
Commissioner.  For  though  pos- 
sibly the  Boer  Government  may 
give  in  altogether,  and  he  may 
be  able  to  say  that  he  obtained 
the  franchise  for  the  Johannes- 
burgers  years  before  they  would 
have  had  it  otherwise,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  say  that  he  got 
it  cheap.  Its  lowest  price  is 
the  utmost  inflammation  of  race 
animosity  short  of  war, — which 
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is  too  much  by  ten  thousand 
per  cent. 

I  may  be  asked  what  I  would 
do  to  remedy  the  wrongs  of  the 
Johannesburgers,  and  yet  keep 
down  the  rancour  which  (if  Sir 
Alfred  Milner's  hint  may  be 
taken  as  intended)  was  danger- 
ously strong  in  our  own  South 
African  colonies  before  the 
Bloemfontein  meeting.  For  one 
thing,  I  should  discourage  the 
use  of  hectoring  and  contemp- 
tuous admonition ;  it  has  no 
good  effect  on  the  Transvaal 
Boers,  but,  missing  men  who 
will  not  be  friends  with  us, 
strikes  others  whom  we  do  not 
wish  to  offend.  And  now  that 
the  High  Commissioner  has 
said  that  if  the  Johannesburg- 
ers get  an  equal  share  of  the 
franchise  they  will  get  every- 
thing else  they  want,  I  should 
admit  that  the  Boers  naturally 
withstand  what  yet  cannot  be 
withstood.  It  was  expedient 
not  to  make  that  admission, 
perhaps,  till  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
spoke  out ;  but  the  obvious 
truth  all  along  has  been  that 
the  fear  under  which  the  Boers 
reject  the  demanded  extension 
of  the  franchise  is  a  natural 
dread,  and  no  invention.  They 
fear  that  a  permanent  majority 
of  outlander  votes  would  de- 
stroy their  rule  altogether. 
What  the  Outlanders  may 
think  on  that  point  need  not 
be  asked :  the  answer  is  sup- 
plied by  a  more  impartial 
authority — the  natural  work- 
ing of  cause  and  effect. 

Now,  since  there  is  plenty  to 
say  on  our  side,  and  since  we 
have  the  Inevitable  with  us 
also,  let  us  be  fair  for  five 
minutes.  In  that  disposition 


(it  will  be  seen  presently  that 
we  lose  nothing  by  it)  we  admit 
that  the  Boer  fear  is  perfectly 
natural ;  in  similar  circum- 
stances it  might  overcome 
ourselves ;  for  we  also  like  to 
live  in  a  country  of  our  own. 
We  understand,  too,  that  it  is 
the  feeling  of  a  singularly 
home-keeping  people,  to  whom 
the  Outlanders  are  veritable  for- 
eigners— foreigners  as  much  as 
the  Germans  in  England  or  as 
Frenchmen  in  Berlin.  We  fur- 
ther consider  the  fear  in  its 
density,  and  acknowledge  that 
it  must  have  great  weight  with 
them  for  various  reasons ;  such 
as  that,  conscious  of  being  less 
clever  and  nimble-witted  than 
the  foreigners,  a  partnership 
with  them  in  the  Raad  and  the 
Cabinet — when  it  came  to  that 
— would  be  intolerable :  they 
could  not  breathe  in  the  same 
council-chamber.  Or  if  there 
is  a  doubt  about  that  as  partly 
inferential,  there  is  none  in  the 
fact  that,  sixty  years  ago,  this 
same  people  found  themselves 
unable  to  live  in  the  same  land 
with  the  same  species  of  for- 
eigner, and  are  in  the  Transvaal 
for  that  reason.  The  question  re- 
mains whether  this  natural  fear, 
with  so  much  to  weight  it  in 
the  Boer  mind,  is,  after  all,  a 
probable  one.  The  answer  is 
that  never  was  dread  more 
substantial  One  last  question, 
then,  while  we  still  sit  hi  the 
Palace  of  Truth.  All  this  being 
agreed  upon,  can  we  wonder  at 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Boers  in 
refusing  the  franchise  as  de- 
sired ?  Must  we  think  it  a 
surprising  and  unreasonable  be- 
lief that  in  contending  against 
the  franchise-claims  of  the  Out- 
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landers  they  are  fighting  for 
everything — every  thing  but  their 
farms  and  their  flocks  ? 

These  questions  and  answers 
embody  the  substance  of  a  very 
grave  trouble,  and,  as  such,  are 
familiar  to  every  boy  on  the 
veldt  and  pretty  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  Johannes- 
burg. Therefore,  it  is  better  to 
acknowledge  than  to  cover  them 
with  affectations  of  not  seeing, 
not  knowing ;  especially  as  the 
best  of  our  case  is  founded  on 
recognition  of  the  facts,  while 
the  deceits  irritate  much  and 
profit  not  at  all.  Passages 
in  State  papers  likening  the 
Johannesburgers  to  helots  con- 
vey extravagant  complaint,  and 
there  are  particular  reasons  for 
avoiding  extravagant  complaint. 
The  affectation  of  not  under- 
standing is  carried  vexatiously 
beyond  credence  when  the  dis- 
pute between  Boer  and  Out- 
lander  is  represented  as  a  simple 
tax-and-vote  quarrel,  or  again 
when  it  is  argued  that  admission 
of  the  Outlanders  to  full  fran- 
chise-rights would  "strengthen 
the  Republic."  It  would  do  so, 
no  doubt ;  but  whose  Republic  ? 
Whose  Republic,  when  full 
rights  are  in  full  operation  ? 
The  argument  would  lose  its 
serious  character  and  become  a 
joke  unless  a  Boer  Republic 
were  intended.  But  the  Govern- 
ment at  Pretoria  (we  have  seen 
how  their  ideas  are  directed) 
cannot  believe  that  a  Boer  Re- 
public is  meant.  They  see  in 
themselves  the  "  subject  race  " 
when  outlanders  and  raid-con- 
trivers have  equal  political 
rights.  To  them,  therefore,  the 
argument  is  a  joke,  and  bitter- 
ness. 


The  dispute  goes  on  upon 
these  confused  bad  lines  (but 
quite  unimpeachably  regular 
of  course)  till  it  comes  to  a 
point  where  war  is  talked  of 
— and  such  a  war !  The  posi- 
tion could  hardly  be  worse, 
then,  had  it  been  approached 
by  straighter,  franker,  and 
more  inoffensive  though  brutal 
methods — brutal  to  the  diplo- 
matic view.  And  that  it  might 
have  been,  with  less  diplomacy. 

It  often  happens  that  poli- 
tical changes  are  determined 
by  uncontrollable  developments, 
or  by  a  concatenation  of  events 
desired  by  nobody.  Vexatious 
difficulties  may  then  arise, 
but,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  they  should  be  capable  of 
settlement  with  little  rancour. 
The  Transvaal  trouble  has  come 
about  very  much  in  that  way. 
Neither  Briton  nor  Boer  had 
anything  to  do  with  placing 
the  gold  deposits  where  they 
were  found.  The  underground 
riches  of  the  country,  which 
brought  so  many  outlanders  to 
work  the  mines,  were  no  con- 
trivance of  either.  Even  had 
it  been  asked  to  do  so,  the 
British  Government  could  not 
forego  the  right  of  its  subjects 
to  settle  and  trade  in  the  coun- 
try, nor  could  it  set  bounds  to 
the  outlander  population.  The 
strangers  became  a  multitude 
without  the  possibility  of  pre- 
vention, and  that  they  were 
strangers  indeed,  a  distinctly 
foreign  population,  could  not 
be  helped.  And  there  it  is; 
and  being  what  it  is  in  num- 
bers, in  intelligence,  in  activity, 
in  political  habitudes,  a  reason- 
able share  of  political  privilege 
cannot  be  denied  to  its  settled 
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members.  When  I  say  "can- 
not," I  speak  less  from  theories 
of  popular  representation,  and 
even  from  the  justice  of  the 
case,  than  from  its  dynamics. 
Much  that  we  hear  of  the  Out- 
landers'  "rights"  is  false,  arti- 
ficial, and  destitute  of  legality 
and  justice  alike.  But  there 
are  constructive  rights,  there  are 
bitter  annoyances,  exasperations 
at  the  manner  in  which  the 
superior  authority  is  exercised, 
and  all  this  comes  to  much ; 
more  than  all,  however,  there 
is  the  impossibility,  so  often 
mentioned,  of  keeping  the  pyra- 
mid on  its  apex. 

The  pyramid  on  its  apex  is  a 
most  useful  figure ;  not  only  as 
illustrating  an  imperative  factor 
in  the  case,  but  as  recalling  the 
mechanical  forces  which  created 
the  difficulty  and  so  largely 
control  its  settlement.  In  doing 
that,  it  should  remind  us  all 
that  passion  is  so  much  out  of 
place  in  the  settlement  that 
its  introduction  should  be  sus- 
pect. If  our  account  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  trouble 
be  correct,  here  is  a  series  of 
fatalities  for  which  we  as  a 
nation  and  a  Government  are 
quite  without  blame,  and  from 
which  we  do  not  seek  a  profit. 
In  that  state  of  things  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  either  for 
taking  or  giving  offence.  At  the 
same  time  these  fatalities  are  so 
unfortunate  for  the  Transvaal 
Boers  that  their  very  existence 
as  an  independent  people  is 
endangered.  That  they  should 
be  angry  and  alarmed  at  the 
discovery  is  but  human,  and  so 
perhaps  (a  wrathful  man  will 
spurn  at  the  wall  he  stumbles 
at) — so,  perhaps,  is  the  belief 


that  England  and  the  English 
do  seek  a  profit  in  their  downfall 
and  would  hasten  it.  Consider- 
ing the  Jameson  raid,  this  is 
not  a  belief  to  take  fire  at,  but 
a  belief  to  be  removed ;  and  the 
worst  way  of  attempting  the 
business  is  to  pretend  that  what 
threatens  the  Boer  Government 
is  no  danger  to  it,  for  that  looks 
as  if  we  were  willing  accom- 
plices with  the  means  of  its 
supercession.  Ruder,  but  more 
sincere  and  in  the  end  more 
serviceable,  is  open  recognition 
of  what  is  plain  and  unalter- 
able. Here  are  changes  for 
which  no  human  agency  can 
be  arraigned.  They  bring  with 
them  certain  inevitable  con- 
sequences which,  however  un- 
fortunate for  the  Boer  Govern- 
ment, cannot  be  fought  off  very 
long;  they  must  be  made  the 
best  of.  The  pyramid  does 
stand  upon  its  apex,  and  is  per- 
haps capable  of  keeping  that 
position  for  some  little  time 
yet.  But  it  concerns  Trans- 
vaal statesmen  to  admit  to  their 
minds  the  certainty  that  the 
edifice  of  government  cannot 
remain  as  it  stands.  Left 
as  it  is,  nothing  that  they 
could  do,  nothing  the  British 
Government  could  do,  will  pre- 
vent a  sudden  toppling  over : 
the  event  would  be  disaster. 
That  is  also  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  for  British  statesman- 
ship. Had  it  no  other  interest 
in  the  menacing  relations  of 
Boer  and  Outlander,  the  cer- 
tainty of  such  an  outcome,  un- 
certainty as  to  when  it  would 
declare,  would  justify  interfer- 
ence. But  such  interference  as 
England  must  enter  upon  and 
persist  in  takes  no  arbitrary 
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shape.  It  does  but  follow  the 
prescription  of  the  same  uncon- 
trollable developments  which 
have  created  a  trouble  common 
to  both  Governments.  If  the 
pyramid  is  not  to  come  down 
with  a  ruinous  crash,  it  must 
be  eased  down :  there  is  no 
other  way  of  preventing  a 
ruinous  crash.  And  since  the 
firing  of  a  gun  would  put  an 
end  to  the  present  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium  in  the 
disastrous  way,  and  since  guns 
do  go  off  most  untowardly 
sometimes,  the  sooner  the  easing 
down  commences  the  better. 
Let  it  begin  at  once,  then,  by 
arrangement  between  the  two 
Governments. 

Conducted  in  this  straight- 
forward way,  the  procedure  of 
our  Government  might  have 
been  thought  rather  coarsely 
candid,  but  it  would  have  had 
these  advantages.  It  would 
have  kept  the  truths  of  the 
matter  in  public  view  all  along 
the  line  of  debate ;  these  truths 
being  palpable,  they  would  have 
shown  our  Government  as  much 
under  the  direction  of  over- 
ruling events  as  the  Boer  coun- 
cillors at  Pretoria ;  and  it  would 
have  been  preserved  from  the 
furious  suspicion  provoked  by 
an  affected  ignorance  of  every- 
thing that  the  Republic  has  to 
fear.  And  since,  in  spite  of 
these  perturbations,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Transvaal  Republic 
did  meet  a  representative  of  the 
Queen's  Government  to  discuss 
the  means  of  easing  down  the 
pyramid,  and  has  agreed  to  be- 
gin upon  them,  it  appears  that 
the  straighter,  cooler,  and  less 
muddy  road  would  have  led  us 
to  the  same  point  and  no  worse. 


To  the  same  point,  but  with 
a  better  understanding  of  it  as 
on  the  right  path,  and  with 
more  contentment  accordingly. 
For  what  do  we  mean  when, 
using  a  strictly  applicable  figure 
of  speech,  we  talk  of  easing 
down  the  pyramid  ?  We  mean 
that  for  safety-sake  all  round, 
and  with  a  proper  regard  for 
all  concerned,  the  thing  shall  be 
done  by  degrees.  Gradual  rev- 
olution is  the  aim ;  and  every 
consideration  of  policy  and 
morals  commends  it.  How, 
then,  has  it  been  observed? 
The  measure  of  the  first  move, 
as  marked  out  by  Mr  Kruger  at 
Bloemfontein,  may  have  been 
too  slight  for  policy,  and  no 
doubt  was.  But  what  policy 
enjoined  an  immediate  assump- 
tion that  enlargement  of  the 
Kruger  concession  was  hope- 
less, and  the  calling  for  gun- 
powder to  anticipate  the  work 
of  gravitation?  This  was  Sir 
Alfred  Milner's  way  of  closing 
up  the  Bloemfontein  conference  : 
it  has  been  universally  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  unless 
the  Boer  Government  promptly 
announces  a  pretty  complete 
approach  to  the  High  Commis- 
sioner's demands,  war  will  be 
declared.  If  this  menace  was 
directed  from  Downing  Street 
it  is  one  thing ;  if  not,  it  is  an- 
other. In  the  latter  case  the 
Government  was  left  with  a 
larger  discretion  than  many 
people  think  good  for  it ;  yet 
the  greater  liberty  seems  pre- 
ferable to  its  alternative  — 
premature  and  absolute  com- 
mittal of  a  peace  -  or  -  war 
issue  to  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  Boer  obstinacy, 
Boer  ignorance,  and  Boer  cun- 
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ning.  That  would  not  be 
making  the  best  of  the  situ- 
ation; of  which,  however,  on 
this  22nd  of  June,  I  cannot 
think  so  ill.  By  the  time  these 
pages  are  published,  all  expec- 
tation will  be  settled.  The 
most  probable  and  acceptable  is 
some  concession  from  Pretoria, 
beyond  the  little  already  heard 
of.  The  most  improbable  as 
well  as  the  most  unhappy  ex- 
pectation is  war. 


Between  the  trouble  in 
France  and  our  trouble  in 
South  Africa  there  is  little  con- 
nection; but  if  the  one  is  to  end 
in  a  military  revolution  and  dic- 
tatorship, so  much  the  more  wel- 
come a  peaceable  arrangement 
of  the  other.  Military  dicta- 
torships in  France  cannot  be  ac- 
counted favourable  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  neighbouring  nations. 

Is  there,  then,  on  this  22nd 
of  June,  any  likelihood  of  a 
military  revolution  in  France? 
As  much  likelihood  as  these 
facts  yield.  What  would  have 
been  called  the  established 
authority  not  many  months 
ago  has  all  the  look  of  collapse : 
it  is  not  on  its  feet,  nor  has  it 
been  for  nine  or  ten  days ; 
various  attempts  to  set  it  up 
have  failed,  and  there  is  no 
expectation  anywhere  that  it 
can  be  revived  in  strength. 
Give  them  what  name  you 
please,  there  are  sharp  provo- 
cations to  military  irruption, 
and  nothing  to  prevent  it  but 
the  absence  of  a  sufficiently 
capable  and  daring  soldier. 
Yet  not  much  daring  and  no 
extraordinary  genius  seem  to  be 


required,  and  a  time  is  at  hand 
when  opportunity  and  provoca- 
tion will  probably  culminate. 
That  is  all :  it  may  or  may 
not  be  enough. 

According  to  the  'Debats,' 
"  neither  a  man  nor  a  principle 
is  left  standing."  According 
to  another  authority  who  has 
taken  an  intense  interest  in  the 
affair,  "The  everlasting  Drey- 
fus case  is  the  cause  of  this 
situation,  which  dates  from  the 
time  when  the  anti-republican 
coalition  hit  upon  the  cry  of 
Vive  VArmee"  But  that  is  an 
unfinished  statement.  The  situ- 
ation also  dates  from  the  time 
when  an  arrogant  though 
dubiously  effective  army  was 
charged  every  day  (of  course 
sincerely)  with  an  insolent  de- 
termination to  override  law  and 
liberty.  If,  therefore,  the  cry 
of  Vive  VArmee  has  been  "a 
terrible  blow  to  the  Republic," 
the  two  parties  must  share  the 
responsibility  as  to  that. 

The  time  when  provocation 
and  opportunity  culminate  is 
not  many  days  distant.  In  a 
more  tranquil  hour — that  is  to 
say,  when  M.  Faure  died  and 
M.  Loubet  succeeded  him  in 
peace  and  quietness — a  Looker- 
on  thought  that  "the  affair" 
could  not  go  on  much  farther 
without  coming  to  the  test  of 
settlement  by  peace  or  war. 
These  alternatives  would  pre- 
sent themselves  for  instant 
choice  when  the  decision  in  the 
Dreyfus  case  became  known ; 
and  as  good  a  likelihood  as  any 
was  that  the  army  would  take 
a  strong  course  whichever  way 
the  judges  might  decide.  By 
many  signs,  that  is  now  a  more 
formidable  likelihood,  and  the 
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latest  are  the  most  striking. 
The  scenes  and  events  of  that 
fatal  Sunday  at  Longchamps, 
the  shocking  poverty  in  men 
and  principle  displayed  in  re- 
cent attempts  at  Cabinet-mak- 
ing, the  rising  temper  of  the 
army  and  the  bolder  display 
of  it,  are  all  such  signs.  They 
may  disappear  before  Dreyfus 
is  tried,  or  after  he  is  tried ; 
but  till  that  event  is  known 
and  passes  quietly,  there  can  be 
no  confidence  that  France  will 
be  spared  a  minor  revolution, 
Anno  Domini  1899. 


Life  still  flutters  in  the 
Hague  Congress,  which,  how- 
ever, must  soon  find  its  own 
peace  in  dissolution.  Happy 
day  will  it  be  for  that  ill-used 
assembly,  so  draggled  and  woe- 
begone that  it  might  properly 
take  for  cognisance  the  Jack- 
daw of  Rheims  seven  days  after 
the  curse.  The  bird  was  guilty ; 
the  Congress  is  a  company  of  in- 
nocents ;  but  there  was  a  curse 
upon  it  too,  from  its  least  be- 
ginnings. This  was  the  curse 
of  imposture  and  impossibility. 

Imposture  is  a  word  of  other 
and  softer  meanings  than  that 
which  the  police  court  is  most 
familiar  with,  and  one  or  two 
of  these  are  intended  here. 
What  the  Congress  was  at 
its  inception  is  doubtful  yet ; 
but  it  could  not  have  been 
quite  free  from  deceit.  If,  as 
is  generally  believed,  it  was 
a  product  of  the  Czar's  own 
mind,  it  rose  therein  like  a 
mirage,  the  unsubstantiality  of 
which  ho  did  not  understand. 
His  good  heart,  and  an  ignor- 


ance of  the  world  no  less  charm- 
ing than  astonishing,  deceived 
him  altogether.  But  the  Rus- 
sian Government  has  no  illusions 
of  that  kind.  And  the  Russian 
Government  could  have  told  the 
Czar  that  what  he  saw  in  his 
proposed  Conference  was  more 
visionary  even  than  mirage, 
since  that  is  a  reflection  of  sub- 
stantial things.  More  they 
could  have  done;  for,  being 
able  to  direct  his  conduct  against 
his  desires — as  we  know  from 
the  breaking  of  his  oath  to  the 
Finlanders  —  they  could  have 
stopped  the  publication  of  the 
Czar's  "encyclical."  But  they 
did  not.  They  did  not  for  a 
reason  readily  divined,  and 
afterwards  avowed  in  a  private 
memorandum  by  M.  de  Witte  ; 
the  rescript  might  serve  a  par- 
ticular purpose  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. And  so,  whether  they 
imparted  this  purpose  to  the 
Czar  or  whether  they  concealed 
it  from  hurl,  the  Conference  pro- 
posal was  a  bit  of  an  imposture 
in  the  dark  sense  even  at  its 
birth. 

As  soon  as  it  was  born  it 
fathered  imposture  in  another 
sense.  The  rapture  with  which 
the  Czar's  letter  was  received 
hi  England,  the  joyful  confi- 
dence in  it  as  the  "  knell  of  war," 
"the  sunburst  of  a  new  era," 
and  so  forth,  was  all  imposture, 
— though  only  self -imposture,  of 
course.  The  cultivation  of  these 
fair  and  false  expectations  was 
thought  ennobling.  The  oppo- 
site opinion  may  be  disputable, 
possibly,  and  so  may  be  left  in 
silence;  but  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  those  millennial  an- 
ticipations and  their  raptures 
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were  spurious,  or  that  their 
quality  was  never  unsuspected 
even  where  most  indulged. 
There  were  many  victims  of 
this  self-deceit,  and  now  that 
it  is  removed  from  them  they 
will  acknowledge  that  it  was 
more  graceful  than  good. 

Look  to  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Conference  was 
called,  and  the  curse  that 
destroyed  our  enthusiasms  will 
be  found  there  too.  Delegates 
of  the  various  Powers  were  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  agreement  for  common  and 
equal  advantage.  This  was 
the  grand  assumption.  By  the 
palpable  Russian  motive  it  is 
evaporated  at  once^  Put  that 
out  of  account,  however.  Then 
test  the  assumption  by  all  ex- 
perience of  either  the  ordinary 
or  extraordinary  dealings  of 
one  State  with  another,  and  it 
loses  probability.  Not  much, 
however,  as  a  matter  of  inten- 
tion. At  a  distance  from  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting,  each 
delegate  may  have  dreamed  of 
nothing  but  the  general  good. 
It  is  likely.  It  is  possible  at 
least.  But  on  nearing  time 
and  place,  and  perhaps  on  a 
more  particular  study  of  his 
instructions,  every  delegate 
would  understand  that  he  was 
about  to  enter  on  a  conflict 
rather  than  a  conference. 
Coming  to  a  peace -agreement 
is  passing  through  an  enemy's 
country,  he  finds.  This  he 
must  defend — that  he  must  at- 
tack. Here  is  a  gain  to  be 
worked  for,  there  great  hurt  to 
be  avoided  :  trap  and  entangle- 
ment lie  on  every  side.  For 
though  the  assumption  is  that 
he  and  the  other  gentlemen 


meet  as  friends,  that  is  not  the 
case  at  all :  they  meet  as  rivals 
and  competitors,  and  cannot  rid 
themselves  of  the  condition.  To 
make  safe,  every  proposal  ad- 
vanced at  the  Conference  must 
be  examined  as  if  there  were  no 
pretence  of  common  benefit ; 
and  what  is  worse,  it  presently 
appears  that  only  in  a  few 
things  of  minor  importance  is 
any  such  pretence  sustainable. 
And  the  wherefore — how  simple 
it  is  and  how  strangely  over- 
looked, if,  indeed,  the  overlook- 
ing of  it  was  not  itself  a  pre- 
tence. The  various  States  being 
under  different  conditions,  and 
therefore  looking  to  the  future 
with  conflicting  aims,  hopes, 
expectations,  are  not  suited  by 
the  same  rules  of  internation- 
al obligation.  The  ordinance 
which  is  all  innocent  for  A  is  a 
snare  for  B,  and  gives  to  C 
the  working  of  it.  Small  States 
that  dread  the  fate  of  Finland, 
great  States  longing  to  incor- 
porate them ;  nations  with  sea- 
power  to  guard,  others  with 
sea-power  to  cripple  or  convey ; 

Governments  armed But 

all  this  has  been  told  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference, 
and  by  the  relief  its  members 
find  in  resorting  to  the  light 
and  pleasant  principle  of  agree- 
ment without  bondage  to  it. 

All  the  great  proposals  set 
forth  or  suggested  in  the  Rus- 
sian circular,  all  save  one,  were 
dropped  at  the  door  of  the  Con- 
ference; and,  but  for  the  look 
of  the  thing,  it  might  as  well 
have  been  dropped  too.  But 
arbitration,  when  trustworthy 
and  otherwise  acceptable,  is  one 
of  the  best  of  peace-makers  be- 
tween State  and  State.  The 
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thing  is  often  disappointing, 
but  the  name  has  a  Mesopo- 
tamian  charm  that  overcomes 
a  multitude  of  doubts.  Above 
all  was  the  consideration  that 
the  Czar's  project  would  be  too 
complete  a  failure  unless  inter- 
national arbitration  was  some- 
how organised.  Therefore  all 
hearts  were  set  on  arbitration, 
especially  in  England;  that  is 
to  say,  just  where  its  fascina- 
tions should  have  been  resisted 
with  particular  severity. 

That  it  was  not  was  pro- 
bably due  to  a  mistake — the 
mistake  of  fancying  that  or- 
ganised arbitration,  unlike  other 
proposals  of  similar  magnitude 
(but  abandoned),  would  apply 
equally  and  impartially  every- 
where. It  would  be  the  same 
thing  in  effect  for  all  the  nations 
that  subscribed  to  it.  But  that 
is  not  the  case.  The  schemes 
proposed  by  the  Russian  and 
the  English  representatives  at 
the  Congress  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  fairness  as  between 
one  country  and  another;  but 
again  comes  in  the  disturbing 
fact  that  rules  impartial  in 
themselves  are  made  partial  by 
diversity  between  nation  and 
nation.  It  is  certain  that  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote's  or  the 
Russian  proposals  would  work 
out  very  differently  in  some 
countries  and  some  others, — 
with  all  the  difference,  indeed, 
of  losing  and  gaining. 

The  widest  difference  would 
be  found  where  the  forms  of 
government,  deposition  or  dis- 
tribution of  authority,  are  most 
unlike;  but  also  and  yet  more 
where  the  influences  of  idea 
and  sentiment  are  most  un- 
equal, and  where  the  play  of 


moral  forces  is  least  and  great- 
est. That  being  said,  we  look 
about  for  an  illustrative  con- 
trast in  such  particulars ;  and  if 
we  are  to  choose  the  strongest, 
England  and  Russia  cannot  be 
avoided.  And  since  one  of 
these  nations  happens  to  be  our 
own,  while  the  other  is  a 
country  that  we  are  likely  to 
have  many  differences  with,  the 
comparison  that  interests  us 
becomes  doubly  interesting.  It 
is  a  comparison  we  cannot  com- 
plete, but  take  this  point : — 

Arbitration  is  supposed  to  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  for 
all  by  various  means,  but 
chiefly  by  the  understanding 
that  it  is  not  to  be  compulsory 
from  without.  That  makes 
Russia  safe  from  all  compulsion. 
For  in  that  country  govern- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  a  few ; 
its  will  and  conscience  are  their 
will  and  conscience;  should  they 
determine  as  to  any  dispute  that 
it  may  or  may  not  go  to  arbi- 
tration, the  matter  is  settled. 
Does  a  question  of  legality  arise  ? 
— they  decide  it  upon  general 
principles  of  expedience.  Of 
morality,  of  humanity  ? — they 
regard  it  or  disregard  it  by  the 
same  rule ;  and  there  is  no 
Russia  (as  we  say  there  is  an 
England)  to  demur  or  to  feel 
aggrieved  if  they  take  to  the 
sword  for  good  cause  or  bad, 
small  need  or  none.  They  are 
Russia.  And  since  the  aims  of 
the  Czar's  Conference  are  moral 
and  humane,  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  the  Government 
which  is  so  entirely  free  of  con- 
trol is  the  least  concerned  with 
moral  methods  in  affairs  of  state. 
Least  concerned  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean Governments  :  by  habit, 
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tradition,  and  probably  calcula- 
tion, the  most  indifferent  to 
justice  and  kindness  in  those 
affairs.  But  without  dwelling 
upon  that  particular,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  im- 
munities enjoyed  by  the  Russian 
Government  keep  them  as  free 
after  any  number  and  any 
manner  of  Conference  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  arbitration  as 
they  were  before.  No  matter 
what  the  case  in  dispute  may 
be,  they  have  but  to  assert  their 
right  of  refusing  arbitration  and 
that  point  is  decided  without 
any  "  pressure "  which  they 
need  regard,  or  any  blame  that 
touches  their  authority  or  their 
political  consciences  either. 

Now  turn  to  England,  and 
see  how  Government  is  con- 
stituted there;  whether  con- 
trolled or  not ;  by  what  forces 
and  what  influences  most  con- 
trolled. Consider  the  action 
of  parties — their  manners  and 
customs.  Take  account  of  the 
power  which,  by  our  electoral 
system,  any  vigorous  small 
faction  may  exert  over  "  the 
Government  of  the  day." 
Think  of  the  wide  diffusion 
of  moral  feeling,  the  activity 
of  what  has  been  called  (com- 
petitive sentimentalism,  the 
reproach  of  seeming  coldness 
to  the  one  thing  and  the  pen- 
alties of  opposing  the  other. 
The  survey  being  made,  "the 
harvest  of  a  quiet  eye"  gath- 
ered in,  it  becomes  obvious 
that,  though  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment is  free  of  all  compul- 
sory force  when  arbitration  is 
proposed,  the  British  Govern- 
ment can  hope  for  no  such 
liberty. 

Great  disparity  between  the 


two  Governments  in  this  mat- 
ter (between  our  Government 
and  every  other  —  except  the 
American,  perhaps)  exists  al- 
ready. Everything  that  may 
be  done  at  the  Conference  to 
sanctify  the  idea  of  arbitration, 
to  transplant  it  from  expedi- 
ency into  the  moral  law,  will 
widen  the  difference :  that  is  to 
say,  will  put  the  British  Govern- 
ment under  much  stronger  com- 
pulsion to  arbitrate  —  other 
Governments  under  little  more 
or  none  at  alL  The  intention 
of  these  proposals  is,  of  course, 
to  oblige.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  heightening  the  moral 
obligation.  Heightening  the 
moral  obligation  is  what  our 
delegates  chiefly,  but  the  Russian 
delegates  also,  have  been  en- 
gaged upon.  But  the  moral 
obligation  can  only  be  height- 
ened where  it  exists,  and  only 
by  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
capable  of  rising.  And  since 
in  Russia  it  has  no  existence 
where  the  sole  authority  re- 
sides ;  none  but  a  bare  existence 
in  Germany,  which  is  almost 
as  autocratic ;  a  flourishing 
existence  in  the  sovereign  dem- 
ocracy which  dictates  to  the 
British  Executive — the  different 
results  in  those  countries  of 
heightening,  sanctifying,  organ- 
ising the  moral  obligation  need 
not  be  awaited  to  be  known. 

But  neither  would  there  be 
much  reasonable  anxiety  about 
them  save  for  two  things,  one 
of  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Arbitration  between 
Government  and  Government 
should  never,  I  think,  be  moved 
from  the  ground  of  expediency, 
to  which  it  is  native  and 
where  alone  it  can  be  expected 
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to  make  wholesome*  growth. 
And  there  are  such  things  as 
moral  as  well  as  unmoral  and 
immoral  expedients ;  and  ar- 
bitration (which  is  nothing  but 
a  matter  of  convenience  in 
private  life)  is  a  distinctly 
moralising  agent  in  interna- 
tional affairs — when  it  does  not 
smuggle  into  them  vices  and 
exasperations.  Therefore  a  little 
love  of  it  as  a  moralising  agent 
would  put  this  country  at  no 
disadvantage  with  others.  But 
there  is  a  false  fanaticism  abroad 
of  which  the  same  thing  cannot 
be  said.  This  is  a  matter  in 
which  we  have  to  reckon  with 
the  moral  emotionists,  raging 
though  spurious,  who,  with  any 
such  encouragement  as  the  Con- 
ference promised,  would  lose  no 
opportunity  of  forcing  arbitra- 
tion for  its  supposed  divinity, 
even  when  its  actual  cowardice 
might  revolt  a  Quaker.  And 
be  it  remembered  that  their 
clamours  are  addressed  to 
Governments  with  a  diminish- 
ing habit  of  responsibility,  and 
a  growing  disposition  to  throw 
it  off  upon  "  popular  opinion." 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote's  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration 
would  be  such  an  encourage- 
ment as  we  speak  of  above.  As 
soon  as  its  proposed  establish- 
ment was  known,  it  was  de- 
scribed with  approval  as  "the 
machinery  of  moral  compulsion  " 
— i.e.,  "moral"  in  the  opposite 
sense  of  physical.  But  it  is  not 
well  that  there  should  be  any 
machinery  of  compulsion,  pres- 
sure, or  persuasion  of  any  sort 
for  the  manipulation  of  foreign 
Powers ;  and  German  diplo- 
macy seems  to  have  made  out 
pretty  clearly  that  a  permanent 


tribunal  could  be  turned  to 
account  in  that  way.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  existence 
of  a  standing  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration, established  by  "the 
conscience  of  Europe  " ;  its  doors 
open ;  its  halls  swept  and  gar- 
nished ;  its  judges  pathetically 
waiting,  would  appeal  so  strong- 
ly to  our  sentimentalisms  that 
a  weak,  chicken-hearted,  re- 
sponsibility -  dreading  Govern- 
ment would  never  lack  excuse 
enough  for  committing  honour 
and  interest  to  the  dice-box. 
Even  the  resistance  of  a  strong 
Government  to  the  clamour 
when  it  ought  to  be  withstood 
would  probably  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  state  of 
parties,  the  unexpired  term  of 
Parliament,  and  the  like;  and 
upon  these  there  is  always  the 
wise,  potent,  and  honourable 
consideration,  that  if  an  incom- 
ing Government  would  probably 
do  a  wrong  and  dangerous 
thing,  the  Government  of  the 
day  may  just  as  well  remain  in 
office  and  do  it  themselves. 
This  is  not  an  old  doctrine,  but 
it  is  thoroughly  established,  and 
it  proceeds  quite  naturally,  of 
course,  from  a  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Now  these  conditions  are 
peculiar  to  England.  Else- 
where in  Europe  they  have  no 
existence,  or  none  that  is  at  all 
effective;  and  therefore  the 
evils  generated  on  them  by 
these  arbitration  projects  would 
be  a  special  British  privilege. 
They  are  an  impossible  growth 
in  Russia,  and  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient soil  for  them  anywhere 
else.  But  if  the  conditions 
resulting  from  our  political  sys- 
tem and  the  prevalence  in  it 
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of  emotional  recklessness  are  un- 
shared by  Continental  nations 
they  are  not  unknown;  and  it 
is  immediately  obvious  that, 
with  a  "  machinery  of  moral 
compulsion  "  established  and  so 
forth,  they  could  be  worked 
upon  by  Governments  un- 
hampered by  any  such  pecu- 
liarities. Times  and  seasons 
could  be  chosen  for  pushing  (or 
even  starting)  quarrels  for 
arbitration,  and  the  German 
representative  at  the  Conference 
hinted  pretty  strongly  at  means 
of  managing  the  Court,  and 
at  the  fact  that  "some  of  the 
great  Powers  are  usually  inter- 
ested, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
quarrels  of  their  neighbours." 
Of  course  they  are  and  must  be 
as  long  as  the  group  system,  the 
alliance  and  counter  -  alliance 
system,  obtains  in  Europe. 
From  that  we  are  aliens;  which 
means,  in  respect  of  the  matter 
in  hand,  that  we  should  have 
none  of  its  improper  advan- 
tages and  most  of  its  improper 
awards.  All  the  broader  con- 
siderations in  the  case  appear 
to  me  convincing,  indeed,  that 
the  one  great  nation  that  stands 
aloof  from  alliances,  and  the 
only  one  where  a  sentimental 
passion  for  arbitration  is  culti- 
vated, is  that  which  should 
most  studiously  avoid  every 
sort  of  obligation  to  yield  to  it 
on  demand.  The  isolated  Gov- 
ernment has  no  opportunity  for 
the  intrigue  by  which  the 
groups  sustain  the  spirit  of 
mutual  accommodation.  It 
doesn't  want  such  opportuni- 
ties— will  not  have  them.  But 
that  is  a  virtue  which  should  be 
made  comfortable  by  offering 
no  opportunities  against  itself. 


My  hope,  therefore,  is  that 
when  the  Conference  comes  to 
the  end  of  its  labours  this  coun- 
try will  have  no  more  and  no 
other  obligation  to  settle  its  dis- 
putes by  arbitration  than  it  had 
when  they  were  begun.  That 
is  to  say,  no  other  obligation 
than  that  which  every  motive 
of  justice,  every  conviction  of 
prudence,  the  strongest  desire 
for  peace  and  the  clearest  per- 
ception of  it  as  Britain's  "  first 
interest,"  have  hitherto  imposed 
and  must  still  impose.  Look 
into  every  other  obligation  and 
you  will  find  none  by  which 
these  can  be  enhanced  when 
not  divorced  from  honour ;  look 
closer,  and  you  will  probably 
find  a  snare.  That  certainly 
you  will  discover  in  engage- 
ments, "moral"  or  what  not, 
to  admit  the  aid  of  outsiders  in 
appointing  the  machinery  of 
settlement. 


Three  delusions,  sisters,  have 
again  been  put  under  ground. 
They  died  in  the  last  days  of 
May,  that  being  the  fifth  time 
of  their  decease  since  the  winter 
of  1894,  when  Nicolas  II.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Russian  throne. 
The  first  of  these  delusions  was 
that  a  firm,  fraternal,  give-and- 
take  understanding  with  llus- 
sia  —  an  understanding  which 
should  mark  out  for  that  empire 
and  our  own  the  permitted 
limits  of  expansion — might  be 
had  for  the  asking.  The  second 
delusion  was  that  no  British 
Minister  had  ever  thought  of 
seeking  such  an  agreement. 
The  third,  that  an  understand- 
ing agreeable  to  both  countries 
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could  be  contrived  easily  if  only 
both  Governments  had  a  mind 
to  attempt  it.  Excepting  the 
time  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  seen  walking  side  by  side 
with  his  cousin  the  Czar  at  the 
funeral  of  Alexander  the  Third, 
these  delusions  were  never  so 
robust  as  they  were  a  few  weeks 
ago  —  for  actual  compact  was 
then  reported.  The  thing  had 
been  done.  Lord  Salisbury  had 
made  the  attempt,  and  a  signed 
and  sealed  agreement  settling 
all  outstanding  difficulties  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Great 
Wall  of  China,  and  away 
through  Afghanistan  to  India, 
proved  his  success.  Yet — no. 
Not  from  the  Persian  Gulf — 
nor,  perhaps,  as  to  Afghanistan 
and  India ;  but  certainly  as  to 
the  whole  future  of  the  two 
Powers  in  China.  Little  or 
much,  however,  what  mattered  ? 
Here  was  an  Anglo  -  Russian 
agreement ;  which,  once  ob- 
tained in  any  shape,  in  any  part 
of  the  world  or  as  to  anything, 
could  be  nothing  less  than  the 
introduction  of  an  understand- 
ing applicable  to  the  whole  field 
of  Anglo-Russian  rivalry.  So 
wild  was  belief  in  the  scope  of 
the  agreement,  such  joy  was 
there  in  its  promise,  that  Lord 
Salisbury  felt  the  necessity  of 
abating  expectation  a  little.  In 
politics,  sudden  disappointment 
on  the  grand  scale  is  dangerous 
to  whosoever  may  be  chargeable 
with  it,  rightly  or  wrongly,  and 
therefore  the  Prime  Minister 
announced  betimes  in  a  jocular 
little  speech  that  the  agreement 
had  only  to  do  with  settling 
some  railway  affairs.  Even  that 
account  of  it,  though  Lord  Salis- 
bury was  unaware  of  his  error 
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at  the  time,  went  beyond  the 
truth  ;  yet  it  was  too  much  of  a 
shock  for  those  poor  delusions, 
which  immediately  fell  sick  and 
took  to  their  beds  again.  Ex- 
perience should  have  prepared 
them  for  a  second  blow,  and 
probably  did.  In  any  case,  a 
message  from  the  Pekin  corre- 
spondent of  the  '  Times,'  de- 
spatched but  a  few  days  after 
Lord  Salisbury's  warning 
speech,  threw  them  into  a  state 
of  collapse  from  which  they 
never  recovered ;  though  the 
Parliamentary  paper,  "  China 
No.  2, 1899,"  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  The  same  night  they 
were  buried.  But  they  will  rise 
again. 

Resurrectionary  indications 
may  be  found  even  in  the  utter- 
ances of  a  Liberal  so  discerning 
and  sober-minded  as  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey.  The  idealities  of 
"agreement  with  Russia"  are 
so  fascinating  that  even  he 
will  not  doubt  that  they  can 
be  evoked  from  the  music  of 
the  phrase.  The  paper  signed 
at  St  Petersburg  in  April  may 
certainly  be  called  an  agree- 
ment ;  and  since  it  will  bear 
that  name,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
congratulated  the  country  upon 
it  when  the  emptiness  of  all 
that  it  seemed  to  signify  was 
in  actual  course  of  demon- 
stration. The  Parliamentary 
papers  had  then  been  pub- 
lished. Everybody  could  see 
from  them  with  what  large 
hopes  our  Government  entered 
on  the  negotiation ;  how  wretch- 
edly those  hopes  dragged  and 
dwindled  month  after  month 
for  a  long  year;  how  substan- 
tial was  Russia's  gain  by  the  ul- 
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timate  terms  of  the  agreement ; 
and  how  impossible  it  was  that 
our  own  gains  should  be  so 
shadowy  and  undefined  unless 
by  some  sort  of  compulsion.  Be- 
yond all  this,  everybody  knew 
that  no  sooner  was  the  agree- 
ment signed  than  the  whole 
spirit  of  it  was  ostentatiously 
violated  by  the  Czar's  Govern- 
ment. It  now  appeared  that 
definition  of  our  gains  in  the 
Yang-tse  region  was  to  be  set- 
tled by  invading  them  :  so  much 
was  to  be  English  as  remained 
after  Russian  appropriation. 
Settlement  of  railway  questions 
meant  ^resettlement  by  run- 
ning a  Russian  road  from  Man- 
churia straight  to  Pekin,  as  if 
by  authority  of  the  understand- 
ing so  violently  outraged.  Yet, 
after  all,  here  is  an  agreement 
with  Russia;  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  is  so  much  charmed  with 
it  as  such  that  he  asks  for  more. 
For  all  its  imperfections  (we  see 
what  they  are)  he  "hopes  its 
scope  will  be  extended  to  other 
matters."  He  welcomes  it  "  not 
so  much  for  the  particular 
contents  of  it,  but  because  it 
is  the  beginning  of  a  policy 
of  frank  communication  be- 
tween the  two  Powers."  Policy 
of  frank  communication  !  Then 
perhaps  Count  Muravieff  con- 
fided to  Lord  Salisbury  the 
charm  of  pottering  over  an 
Anglo  -  Russian  agreement  for 
twelve  months  while  making 
play  all  the  time  at  Pekin. 
He  frankly  told  the  Queen's 
Government  that,  such  as  it 
was,  the  agreement  would  be 
signed  for  the  pleasure  and 
advantage  of  breaking  it  im- 
mediately ;  at  the  same  time 
communicating  the  belief  of  the 


Czar's  Government  that  any 
very  open  and  contemptuous 
act  of  that  kind  is  as  useful 
to  Russia  in  the  East  as  a 
victory  in  the  field,  besides 
being  much  cheaper. 

Policy  of  frank  communica- 
tion !  "  Surely  the  pleasure  is 
as  great  in  being  cheated  as 
to  cheat."  It  is.  It  is — the 
psychological  can  explain  how 
and  why — as  often  as  the  fraud 
is  practised  on  our  self-esteem 
or  sets  up  once  more  some  dear 
delusion.  When  the  cheat  has 
that  aim,  or  is  of  that  character, 
the  pleasure  it  imparts  is  cap- 
able of  renewal  seventy  and 
seven  times,  though  as  many 
times  proved  to  be  a  dream. 
We  may  wonder  at  the  credulity 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey  (if  it  be 
not  a  politic  affectation  —  one 
never  knows),  but  we  must  not 
be  surprised  if  the  delusion  of 
fraternal  agreement  with  Russia 
stalks  forth  of  limbo  again  and 
again.  Yet  this  our  last  ex- 
perience of  "frank  communica- 
tion "  and  trust  therein  is  about 
the  worst.  Never  before  was 
there  so  much  confidence  that 
a  sound  and  serviceable  under- 
standing with  Russia  could  be 
got — had  been  got.  It  turns 
out  to  be  a  "bite,"  nothing  else 
and  nothing  better.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  seems  to  think  that  it 
would  have  been  something 
better  had  our  Government  been 
more  trustful;  a  puzzling  opinion 
where  the  utmost  distrust  of  Rus- 
sian engagements  has  been  vindi- 
cated once  again.  The  idea  seems 
to  be  that  distrust  is  immoral ; 
and  no  doubt  there  is  some- 
thing like  immorality  about  it 
when  causeless  and  baseless.  But 
what  when  experience  teaches 
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the  same  invariable  lesson — al- 
ways to  suspect  and  never  to 
trust  ?  That  is  our  experience  of 
the  Russian  Government  down 
"to  this  last."  The  lesson  has 
been  sent  home  to  us  wrapped 
in  ridicule  many  times ;  so  many 
times,  and  on  this  occasion  with 
ridicule  so  intentional  and  poli- 
tic, that  we  are  justified  in  act- 
ing henceforth  as  it  teaches,  and 
that  without  further  inquiry. 
It  is  wholesome  teaching  though 
disagreeable ;  observance  of  it 
righteous  by  every  law  yet  de- 
livered to  man  or  beast. 

There  would  be  fewer  dis- 
sentients from  this  conclusion, 
perhaps,  were  the  following 
considerations  kept  in  mind. 
That  even  in  the  domesticities 
of  politics  it  is  always  allow- 
able to  distrust  a  Government 
though  never  a  people.  That 
our  dealings  with  "  Russia " 
(as  we  erroneously  say)  are  not 
dealings  with  a  nation,  as  are 
similar  transactions  elsewhere, 
but  dealings  with  a  Govern- 
ment pure  and  simple.  That 
the  constitution  of  this  Govern- 
ment is  hardly  known,  but  that 
what  we  do  know  of  it  is  this  : 
its  aims  are  ever  of  the  same 
unchanging  character,  varying 
only  in  direction  and  activity 
as  occasion  prescribes  ;  that 
its  conduct,  though  commonly 
called  autocratic,  is  more  truly 
described  as  fatalistic  ;  one 
mark  of  which  is  that,  "  while 
all  the  rulers  of  independent 
Governments  all  through  the 
world  are  in  a  state  of  nature," 


as  Locke  says,  none  are  so  un- 
moral as  the  rulers  of  Russia. 
Nor  is  it,  in  their  eyes,  an  of- 
fence to  say  so.  Still  content 
with  the  doctrine  that  truth 
and  faith  are  not  so  binding 
in  international  as  in  domestic 
relations,  they  regard  them- 
selves as  moral  agents  not  at 
all,  but  as  "men  of  destiny" 
— forces  akin  to  those  which 
never  cease  from  remodelling 
the  earth.  In  England  it  is 
thought  wrong  to  say  that  the 
Russian  Government  is  deter- 
minately  hostile  to  the  British 
Empire.  But  hostile  it  is  at 
every  move  almost — and  what 
then?  Our  delicacies  and  the 
truth  are  reconciled  if  we 
acknowledge  that  it  is  dis- 
passionately hostile,  as  the  sea 
is  to  the  shore  which  it  invades. 
And  by  that  we  may  hold ;  it 
is  true,  and  it  is  enough.  If 
Russian  statesmen  make  agree- 
ments trickily  and  without 
faith,  their  indifference  to  deceit 
is  that  of  the  pike  in  the  stream 
and  the  angler  for  jack  on  the 
bank.1  So  they  understand 
their  part  in  the  world  with- 
out ;  and  we  should  not  mis- 
understand it  so  egregiously  as 
to  think  distrust  of  them  im- 
moral and  suspicion  a  kind  of 
"  phobia."  Both  are  right  and 
both  indispensable. 

Whether  the  later  experi- 
ences of  our  Government  bring 
them  nearer  to  this  conclusion 
is  yet  unknown.  But  it  is  not 
an  over-sanguine  thought,  per- 
haps, that  they  trust  no  more 


1  But  Lord  Salisbury's  opinion  should  be  recalled.  He  ignores  the  sort  of 
hostility  here  described,  and  doubts,  or  rather  denies,  the  existence  of  any  other. 
He  defines  the  belief  in  Russian  hostility  to  England  as  "  the  superstition  of  an 
antiquated  diplomacy. " 
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to  Russian  agreements,  very 
much  less  to  British  diplomacy, 
— less,  indeed,  to  anything  but 
a  well  -  considered  course  of 
action,  circumspect  but  reso- 
lute. There  is  some  warrant 
for  this  hope  in  the  unexpected 
declarations  of  Mr  Brodrick  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the 
other  day ;  than  which  noth- 
ing yet  said  or  done  by  the 
Government  in  Chinese  affairs 
has  given  so  much  satisfaction. 
Occupation  and  patrol  of  the 
Yang-tse  by  British  gunboats 
has  meaning  in  it.  What  else 
has,  of  all  that  has  been  heard 
of,  no  man  can  say  with  the 
least  assurance.  But  this — 
this  is  new,  business-like,  and  all 
to  the  purpose.  Here  at  last 
head  and  hand  are  seen  work- 
ing together,  in  the  right  way, 
in  the  right  place. 

And  now  something  more 
invites  independent  action — if 
it  be  not  a  matter  already 
decided  upon :  delimitation  of 


the  Yang-tse  "sphere  of  influ- 
ence." From  the  recently  pub- 
lished Blue-book  it  appears  that 
neither  large  maps  nor  small 
are  always  studied  by  our 
diplomacy,  even  when  some 
fairly  accurate  geographical 
knowledge  is  desirable  as  show- 
ing that  the  arguments  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  are  seri- 
ously intended.  But  such  maps 
are  obtainable,  and  with  their 
help  it  is  possible  to  mark  out 
for  ourselves  rightful  and  con- 
venient boundaries.  A  little 
examination,  a  little  reflection, 
and  the  narrowest  limit  accept- 
able can  be  as  easily  determined 
first  as  last.  The  Russian 
Government  would  be  as- 
tonished, perhaps,  at  our  doing 
so,  but  it  would  probably  be 
an  astonishment  that  would  do 
them  good  and  ease  future  re- 
lations. Our  Government  did 
not,  I  think,  assist  in  delimit- 
ing the  Russian  "  sphere "  in 
Manchuria. 
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THE     GHOST-DANCE     OF    THE     FRENCH. 


THE  eloquent  Vicomte  E. 
M.  de  Vogue,  of  the  French 
Academy,  has  begun  a  series 
of  "  Scenes  of  Parliamentary 
Life"  with  a  story  which  he 
calls  'The  Dead  who  Speak.' 
The  novel  with  a  purpose  has 
become  very  popular  in  these 
days  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  M.  Zola  and  after 
him  M.  Anatole  France  have 
taken  to  fighting  with  the 
weapon  of  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe, 
but  on  the  scheme  of  Balzac. 
M.  de  Vogue,  it  seems,  cannot 
sleep  because  of  the  laurels 
of  his  contemporaries ;  so, 
leaving  his  Russian  studies 
and  those  eloquent  discussions 
of  things  in  general  which 
have  many  admirers  in  France, 
and  some  in  England,  he  has 
burst  upon  the  town,  which 
to  be  sure  has  taken  the 
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irruption  very  calmly,  with  a 
series.  Judging  by  the  speci- 
men to  hand,  the  placidity 
of  his  countrymen  under  the 
Vicomte's  instruction  will  not 
only  not  be  disturbed  in  future, 
but  may  even  sink  below  in- 
difference. As  Mrs  Beecher 
Stowe's  —  who  with  all  her 
faults  produced  the  master- 
piece of  the  kind — might  have 
taught  him,  the  story  is  at 
least  as  important  as  the  pur- 
pose. Now  M.  de  Vogiie's 
story  is  naught ;  and,  what 
is  worse,  it  is  naught  at 
second  -  hand.  His  dummies 
are  familiar  to  the  reader  as 
his  glove.  Daria  Veraguine, 
the  lovely  Russian,  and  her 
rivals,  Rose  Esther,  the  Jewish 
actress,  and  Marie  de  Seiiau- 
vert,  the  inevitable  ingenue, 
are  dolls.  The  love  of  Elzear 
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Bayonue  —  a  Jewish  deputy 
whose  family  had  made  money 
by  selling  manure  —  for  the 
superb  Daria  leaves  us  pro- 
foundly unmoved.  The  Rus- 
sian doll  was  amiable  to  the 
Jew  dummy,  and  he  loved 
her;  but  he  was  not  suffici- 
ently amiable,  and  she  did 
not  love  him  enough.  Besides, 
Rose  Esther  interfered,  and  poor 
Elzear,  thoroughly  bedevilled 
between  the  two  women,  his  am- 
bition, and  the  natural  wicked- 
ness of  Jews,  lost  his  head  in 
the  Chamber,  and  actually  said 
disrespectful  things  about  the 
French  flag.  He  had  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  guard,  just 
like  that  eminent  Legitimist, 
M.  Pourquery  de  Boisserin, 
who  figured  in  an  adventure 
of  this  nature  a  few  years 
ago.  The  officer  commanding 
the  guard  was  Pierre  de 
Andarran,  very  elegant  in  his 
well-cut  uniform,  with  a  mous- 
tache which  by  itself  justified 
all  the  historic  claims  of  the 
French  aristocracy,  full  of  the 
noblest  sentiments,  and  also 
of  impotent  contempt  for  the 
government  of  his  country. 
Now  Pierre  loved  Daria,  and 
knew  that  Elzear  did,  and 
Elzear  knew  that  he  knew 
it.  So  all  the  accumulated 
wickedness  of  Israel  bubbling 
up  at  this  awful  crisis,  Elzear 
took  liberties  with  the  uniform 
of  Pierre.  The  conventional 
duel  followed,  and  Elzear  rushed 
on  Pierre's  sword.  Then  the 
officer  married  the  ingenue  — 
Daria  proving  impossible — and 
went  to  his  garrison,  full  of 
serene  moral  sentiments,  and 
digne  from  head  to  foot. 


One  must  use  the  French  word, 
because  it  signifies  nothing 
which  an  Englishman  under- 
stands by  dignified. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  string 
together  a  collection  of  more 
hopeless  commonplaces  than 
this.  But  this  mechanical  story, 
the  work  of  a  clever  man  who 
has  set  about  being  a  novelist 
in  spite  of  Minerva,  is  not  all 
there  is  in  M.  de  Vogue's  book. 
Far  from  it.  One  soon  sees  it 
is  written  only  to  make  other 
matter  acceptable,  or  perhaps  a 
little  because  every  Frenchman 
who  writes  at  all  must  "fair 
sex  it,"  as  Swift  says,  at  some 
time  or  other.  M.  de  Vogue, 
though  there  has  always  been 
more  sound  than  substance  in 
him,  is  yet  really  a  clever  man. 
He  has  sat  in  the  Chamber  for 
some  years,  and  though  he  has 
made  no  mark  as  a  politician, 
he  has  observed.  When,  then, 
he  comes  forward  with  a  study 
of  French  public  life,  he  will 
presumably  have  something  to 
say.  Our  expectation  is  not 
disappointed.  Therefore  the 
reader  may  skim  over  much 
man-milliner  talk  about  tight- 
fitting  beige  dresses,  and  not  a 
few  specimens  of  contemporary 
French  vulgarity.  To  be  just, 
he  is  by  no  means  the  worst 
sinner  in  this  kind,  and  as  com- 
pared, say,  with  M.  Anatole 
France,  a  far  abler  man  and 
better  writer,  he  is  as  clean  as 
essential  French  foulness  of 
mind  permits. 

The  string  upon  which  M.  de 
Vogue  hangs  his  remarks  on 
politics  bears  the  name  of 
Jacques  de  Andarran.  Jacques 
is  less  of  a  dummy  than  the 
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other  personages  of  the  book.1 
He  is  the  elder  brother  of  the 
heroic  Pierre,  and  a  small 
country  gentleman  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  France.  There 
is  a  certain  amiable  futility 
about  Jacques  which  is  not 
without  human  reality.  He 
has  no  taste  for  soldiering,  nor, 
so  far  as  one  can  see,  for  any- 
thing else.  The  Ecole  des 
Chartes,  the  French  Record 
Office,  occupies  his  mild  scholar- 
ly curiosity  for  a  time.  He 
travels,  and  finally  drifts  back 
to  his  little  estate,  where  he 
lives  a  life  of  not  inelegant  fru- 
gality, shooting  a  little,  looking 
after  his  fields  more  or  less, 
dabbling  in  study,  always  very 
very  much  an  honnete  homme, 
and  also  always  leading  an  ex- 
istence which  is  perfectly  vapid. 
Not  that  M.  de  Vogue  tells  us 
as  much,  or,  apparently,  thinks 
it.  He  rather  presents  Jacques, 
the  dreamer,  as  an  example  of 
something  much  finer  than  the 
dreadful  modern  vulgar  people 
who  push  and  work.  Circum- 
stances drag  our  refined  friend 
into  standing  for  the  Chamber, 
and  he  gets  in.  In  real  life  he 
would  have  been  beaten.  His 
competitor  has  salted  the  con- 
stituency by  making  presents 
of  watches  to  the  labourers,  by 
promises  to  all  and  sundry,  and 
conducts  the  fight  by  libelling 
all  the  pedigree  of  the  Andarran 
family.  The  salting  process  we 
know,  but  the  retrospective 
slander  is  very  French.  Jacques' 
competitor  is  also  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  Anti-clericals,  and 


M.  de  Vogue  insists,  not  for  the 
last  time,  on  the  pressure  put 
on  the  voters  by  Government 
officials  who  are  told  to  oppose 
the  clergy.  M.  de  Vogue  does 
not  add  that  when  the  Church 
had  the  power  it  was  the  anti- 
clericals  who  were  ground.  The 
spokesmen  of  the  new  Catholic 
revival  in  France  grow  pathetic 
over  the  hard  case  of  the  poor 
man  holding  some  little  post 
under  Government  who  is  bullied 
by  the  sub -prefect  because  he 
sends  his  boy  to  the  school  of 
the  Christian  Brothers.  Turn 
back  to  the  pamphlets  of 
Courier,  to  the  'Simple  Dis- 
course of  Paul  Louis,'  or  the 
'Petition  of  the  Peasants  who 
are  forbidden  to  Dance,'  and  we 
find  the  same  pathos  shown  for 
the  poor  man  who  was  bullied  in 
the  interest  of  the  Church  when 
she  had  the  power.  The  parties 
rise  and  fall.  The  men  change. 
But  the  method  always  remains 
the  same  whoever  holds  the 
reins.  M.  de  Vogue  does  not 
make  that  observation,  and  yet 
it  would  serve  excellently  to  in- 
troduce what  he  has  to  say 
when  he  brings  his  M.  de  An- 
darran to  the  Chamber.  Inci- 
dentally M.  de  Vogue  tells  us 
one  thing  about  this  election 
which  explains  a  good  deal  in 
French  politics,  and  is  confirmed 
by  every  other  witness,  native 
and  foreign.  It  is  that  Andar- 
ran finds  his  constituents  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  all  questions 
of  politics  and  party.  Indeed 
this  does  not  put  the  case  with 
sufficient  strength.  His  worthy 
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neighbours  do  not  so  much  as 
know  that  politics  and  party 
exist.  For  them,  and  apart 
from  the  chance  of  obtaining 
some  individual  advantage  from 
the  Administration,  there  is  but 
one  question  of  the  least  interest, 
and  that  is  the  grievance  of  the 
bouilleur  de  cru — the  farmer  who 
makes  his  own  brandy.  Of 
foreign  politics  they  have  no 
idea,  which  is  not  wonderful. 
They  are  not  friendly  to  the 
Republic,  nor  are  they  hostile. 
The  Government,  be  its  name 
what  it  may,  is  always  repre- 
sented to  them  by  the  same  Ad- 
ministration, and  from  this 
what  they  want  is,  firstly,  small 
places ;  and,  secondly,  something 
advantageous  for  the  bouilleur 
de  cru. 

M.  de  Andarran,  then,  a 
vague  gentleman  of  good  in- 
tentions, comes  up  to  Paris 
with  a  simple  mandate  from 
his  constitutents,  who  leave 
him  perfectly  free  to  join 
whichever  group  he  pleases. 
Into  what  sort  of  a  place  does 
he  come,  according  to  M.  de 
Vogue  ?  His  experiences  begin 
when  he  presents  himself  at 
the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  after 
crossing  the  "  cold  court  of 
honour"  enters  the  cashier's 
office  to  receive  his  silver  medal 
with  the  head  of  the  Republic, 
"  a  virgin  with  an  august  pro- 
file "  on  one  side,  and  his  own 
name  on  the  other,  a  tricolour 
scarf  with  golden  fringe,  a  free 
pass  over  all  the  railways  of 
the  Republic,  also  730  francs, 
less  the  sum  deducted  for  the 
bar,  his  first  month's  salary. 
He  has  hardly  signed  his  name 
in  the  office  of  the  questeurs 


before  he  is  asked  for  his  in- 
terest. A  colleague,  "  Saccalais, 
of  Aire  sur  1'Adour,"  is  candi- 
date for  a  vacant  place  of 
questeur,  which  carries  with  it 
a  right  to  lodgings  in  the 
Palais  Bourbon.  The  claim  of 
M.  Saccalais  is  that  he  has 
seven  children,  and  a  long  life 
of  service  to  the  Republic.  M. 
de  Vogue  strikes  at  once  the 
note  which  he  means  to  keep 
up,  for  it  is  much  his  purpose 
to  make  his  reader  understand 
what  an  aggressive  business 
this  same  place -hunting  is  in 
the  Palais  Bourbon.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Elzear  Bayonne, 
who  laughs  at  his  innocent 
confession  that  he  has  come 
there  hoping  "to  do  a  little 
good,"  and  promises  to  show 
him  "the  arena  in  which  he 
will  be  eaten,"  Andarran  makes 
his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
august  building.  We  may  pass 
over  the  other  rooms  and  stop 
in  the  Salon  des  Conferences. 
Jacques  remarks  that  his 
brother  Deputies  seem  chiefly 
busy  at  an  immense  horseshoe- 
shaped  table  covered  with 
writing  materials.  Bayoime 
answers : — 

"  Yes.  You  see  here  the  refectory 
of  the  great  Begging  Order.  Of  all 
the  names  Which  might  define  Parlia- 
ment, that  is,  after  all,  the  one  which 
suits  it  best — the  Begging  Order  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Turn  out 
each  of  those  portfolios,  each  of  those 
bundles  formed  during  long  morning 
hours  of  waiting  in  the  antechambers 
of  Ministers,  lean  over  those  convicts 
condemned  to  hard  labour  at  letter- 
writing,  from  one  end  of  the  horse- 
shoe to  the  other  you  will  find  four 
types  of  letters,  all  alike.  There  is 
the  letter  from  a  constituent,  or  small 
office-holder  who  wants  a  place,  or  a 
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favour,  or  promotion.  There  is  the 
letter  from  the  Deputy  to  the  Minister 
urgently  pressing  some  request  which 
would  disorder  the  public  service,  and 
the  answer  of  the  Minister,  sleek  and 
dilatory, — note  has  been  made, — care- 
ful inquiry, — a  promise  to  do  what  is 
wanted  on  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Then,  answer  of  the  Deputy, 
which  is  an  amplification  of  the  hazy 
Ministerial  promise,  a  servile  lie  which 
will  go  to  inflate  their  hopes  yonder 
in  the  villages,  and  will  propagate  the 
contagion  among  the  beggars.  So  we 
turn  in  a  vicious  circle  of  parliamen- 
tary mendicancy, — the  elector  begs  of 
the  Deputy,  who  begs  of  the  Minister, 
who  begs  the  votes  of  the  Deputy, 
who  begs  the  suffrage  of  the  constit- 
uents. How  is  it  that  table  does  not 
sink  under  the  millions  of  lies  it  has 
carried  ? " 

M.  de  Vogue  abounds  on  this 
same  subject  of  beggary,  and 
some  of  the  examples  of  the 
devices  of  deputies  which  he 
gives  are  funny.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  gentleman  who  sits 
for  a  constituency  in  Normandy, 
and  who  gives  four  little  dances 
each  season  to  his  colleagues. 
Next  morning  every  guest 
receives  a  note  from  each  of 
his  host's  numerous  daughters, 
asking  for  a  subscription  to  her 
particular  charity.  The  money 
collected  is  then  sent  down  to 
their  father's  constituents,  and 
a  reputation  for  generosity  is 
maintained  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  Another  and  more  grimy 
example  is  that  of  the  deputy 
who  sits  for  a  district  near 
Paris.  His  constituents  make 
a  business  of  taking  in  the 
foundlings  who  are  brought  up 
at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
The  deputy,  an  influential 
person,  first  attracts  voters  by 
undertaking  to  get  them  found- 
lings, and  then  keeps  them  in 


order  by  threatening  to  take 
their  lucrative  charge  away  if 
they  show  clerical  leanings,  or 
are  otherwise  rebellious.  M. 
de  Vogue  labours,  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  make  his  reader 
feel  that  in  this  confused  mob 
of  deputies  engaged  for  ever 
in  begging  or  in  answering 
beggars,  there  is  no  discipline, 
no  principle,  and  no  serious 
attention  to  public  business. 
The  moment  business  is  dis- 
cussed members  drift  into  the 
lobbies,  and  poor  Andarran, 
with  his  vague  wish  to  do 
a  little  good,  "finds  himself 
already  becoming  an  amor- 
phous, passive  drop  in  the 
capricious  eddies  of  this  fluid 
mass  in  movement." 

So  far  the  author  has  given 
little  more  than  one  more  ver- 
sion of  the  true,  but  also  barren 
and  sneering,  criticism  of  the 
Republican  regime  to  which  the 
Conservatives  (so  called)  of  the 
French  aristocracy  (such  as  it 
is)  have  accustomed  the  world. 
To  make  the  picture  complete, 
we  have  to  take  into  account 
the  utter  impotence  of  the 
critic.  M.  de  Vogue  can  think 
of  no  alternative  for  the  "  capric- 
ious eddies."  Sneers  at  "those 
people  there"  or  lamentations 
over  the  evil  they  have  wrought 
is  all  he  has  to  give,  except 
something  to  which  we  will 
return.  Among  the  figures  he 
draws  there  is  one  which  is 
really  worth  looking  at,  and 
not  the  less  because  M.  de 
Vogue  obviously  regards  him 
with  particular  admiration. 
This  is  the  Marquis  Alain  de 
Kermaheuc  of  the  branch  of  the 
Kermaheuc  of  Morlaix,  a  triple 
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son  of  the  Crusaders,  and  a 
Legitimist.  To  our  notions  the 
high-bred  Marquis  is  a  posing 
old  snob,  who  blusters  about 
his  coat -of -arms,  and  whose 
life  is  one  prolonged  attitude. 
He  confesses  that  his  cause  was 
buried  with  Henri  V.,  though, 
by  the  way,  if  he  was  a  true 
Legitimist,  his  loyalty  was  due 
to  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
branch.  Kermaheuc  is  regu- 
larly returned  by  a  constituency 
in  Brittany,  and  he  spends  his 
time  in  scoffing  at  the  new 
world.  Republicans,  Bona- 
partists,  and  Orleanists  are  all 
the  same  to  him  —  or  rather 
he  has  a  particular  and  very 
characteristic  scorn  of  the  Or- 
leanist.  Essentially  he  is  a 
malignant  type ;  but  he  is  very 
true,  and  is  a  capital  represen- 
tative of  that  hopeless  French 
noblesse  which  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  miseries  of  the 
Revolution.  Its  one  idea  of  a 
principle  was  a  perpetual  ar- 
rogant assertion  of  its  social 
superiority.  It  was  too  insolent 
to  combine  with  the  moderate 
Revolutionists,  too  weak  to  rule, 
and  had  not  even  the  spirit  to 
stand  its  ground.  It  kept  up, 
and  it  has  kept  up,  a  perpetual 
fronde,  an  opposition  of  sneer, 
and  of  nothing  else,  unless  it  be 
backstairs  intrigue.  The  Ker- 
maheuc of  France  can  fight,  as 
they  showed  in  1870-71,  about 
as  well  as  M.  Felix  Faure  and 
thousands  of  other  bourgeois, 
and  that  is  all.  There  is  no 
better  proof  of  the  political  in- 
capacity of  the  French  than  the 
persistence  of  this  type,  or  the 
admiration  felt  for  it  by  such 
men  as  M.  de  Vogue. 


For  after  all  it  is  only  the 
formulas  of  the  Marquis  de  Ker- 
maheuc which  are  exceptional. 
He  is  a  little  more  extravagant 
than  others.  Nobody  else  pre- 
sents his  countrymen  with  quite 
the  same  beggarly  display  of 
empty  boxes  as  this  old  noble, 
who  croaks  out  that  the  only 
real  monarchy  died  with  Henri 
V.,  which  it  must  have  done  if 
he  had  ended  his  life  on  the 
throne,  for  he  was  childless,  and 
that  everything  else  is  vile. 
With  such  a  creed  he  is  a  pecu- 
liarly fine  proof  of  the  almost 
bottomless  political  folly  of  the 
people  which  produced  him ;  but 
he  only  differs  in  degree  and  in 
party  cry  from  his  surroundings. 
It  is  M.  de  Vogiie's  theme  that 
the  French  Chamber  is  full  of 
men  who,  like  the  Marquis,  are 
the  helpless,  hopeless  mouth- 
pieces of  the  mere  ghosts  of  the 
past.  Early  in  his  book  he 
gives  a  chapter  named  "  A  Bath 
of  Hate."  It  is  a  really  capital 
description  of  one  of  those  occa- 
sions on  which  a  French  Cham- 
ber breaks  out,  as  a  kennel  of 
dogs  now  and  then  does,  into 
frantic  barking,  snapping,  and 
destructive  fury — when  the  very 
huntsman  is  not  safe  among 
them  if  he  ventures  in  rashly. 
The  Ministry,  nobody  well 
knows  why,  is  upset  amid  a 
bedlamite  scene  of  interpella- 
tions and  counter  -  interpella- 
tions, amendments,  shrieks,  de- 
fiances, and  insults.  Poor 
Jacques  de  Andarran  is  utterly 
befogged,  and  staggers  out  to 
seek  counsel  from  a  colleague, 
the  distinguished  man  of  sci- 
ence, Ferroz.  Now  Ferroz  is 
the  chorus  of  'Les  Morts  qui 
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Parlent,'  and  is  presented  to  us 
as  the  observer  and  judge  of 
the  parliamentary  witches'  Sab- 
bath. "O  dear  master,"  wails 
Andarran,  "what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  ?  Why  are  these 
brother  deputies  of  ours,  mostly 
good  fellows,  gone  rabid  in  this 
fashion  ?  "  Ferroz  has  not  been 
a  lecturer  for  many  years  with 
impunity,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  is  wordy,  but  at 
last  he  gets  to  the  point.  The 
uproar  has  grown  out  of  a 
matter  of  no  importance — an 
interpellation  on  an  imprudent 
sentence  in  a  bishop's  pastoral 
charge.  "  What  has  set  all  this 
uproar  going,"  says  Ferroz,  "is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
survival  in  us  of  old  religious 
hatreds." 

"Ah,  my  friend,  you  think  that 
you  see  the  gestures  and  hear  the 
words  of  five  hundred  and  eighty 
contemporaries  only,  who  know  what 
they  are  about,  and  are  responsible 
for  what  they  say  and  do.  Undeceive 
yourself.  You  see,  you  hear  certain 
mannikins,  travellers  for  a  moment 
on  the  scene  of  the  world,  who  make 
reflex  movements,  who  are  the  echoes 
of  other  voices.  Look  beyond  them 
to  the  innumerable  crowd,  the  myr- 
iads of  the  dead,  who  push  these  men, 
command  their  gestures,  and  dictate 
their  words.  We  think  we  are  walk- 
ing on  the  inert  ashes  of  the  dead  :  in 
truth,  they  surround  us,  they  crush 
us,  we  stifle  under  their  weight,  they 
are  in  our  bones,  our  blood,  the 
matter  of  our  brain  ;  and  above  all, 
when  great  ideas  and  great  passions 
are  at  stake,  listen  well  to  the  voice, 
it  is  the  dead  who  speak.  .  .  .  Did 
you  see  Felines,  a  man  of  plea- 
sure ?  He  foamed.  If  he  had  had 
Boutevierge  at  the  stake,  he  would 
have  fired  the  fagots,  and  Boute- 
vierge would  assuredly  have  done  as 
much  for  him.  In  the  weakened 
muscles  of  Felines,  it  was  long  genera- 
tions of  ancestors,  believing  and  fight- 


ing gentlemen,  who  were  striving 
and  slashing  for  their  God.  In  those 
of  the  lawyer  Boutevierge,  the  ex- 
Procurator  of  the  Empire,  it  was  all 
the  old  procurators  who  strove  against 
the  Church  from  Philippe  le  Bel  to 
the  Convention.  As  for  Bayonne, 
there  is  no  need  to  insist,  is  there  ? 
At  the  heart  of  that  Parisian  who 
would  like  his  origin  to  be  forgotten, 
and  strives  to  forget  it  himself,  the 
immemorial  voice  of  Israel  was  shout- 
ing its  savage  curse  on  the  Gentile, 
was  seeking  its  revenge  for  a  thou- 
sand years  of  insult.  That  intriguer 
Baron  Lebrun  fell  back  on  the  piety 
of  his  bourgeois  ancestors,  grim 
Jansenists  of  the  Marais.  As  for 
the  others,  the  most  part  of  them 
carried  on  the  old  spite  of  the 
peasants  of  Touraine,  Picardy,  and 
Champagne,  of  the  plebeians  who  were 
for  ever  snarling  under  the  abbots' 
tithe,  for  ever,  too,  jeering  at  the 
clergy,  with  a  horrid  fear  of  hell. 
And  Mirevault,  the  rich  mill-owner, 
a  liberal  man  and  a  trader,  who  is  so 
prudent  and  so  reserved  in  the 
ordinary  matters  of  .life,  did  you  see 
how  the  flame  of  the  old  Calvinist 
passions  rushed  up  into  his  face  ? 
Mirevault,  and  his  fellow  -  Pro- 
testants, have  carved  themselves  the 
lion's  share  in  the  government  of 
this  country ;  for  all  that,  when  he 
goes  under  the  balcony  of  the  Louvre 
Mirevault  lifts  an  unquiet  head,  and 
thinks  he  sees  the  arquebuss  of  King 
Charles  ;  he  fears  to  hear  the  dra- 
goons of  Villars  at  his  heels." 

It  is  the  thesis  of  Ferroz  that 
differences  of  creed  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  dissen- 
sions which  divide  Frenchmen. 
He  has  predicted  that  the 
century  will  end  in  a  war  of 
religion.  When  Andarran  meets 
his  prophecy  with  incredulity, 
and  by  quoting  the  unbelieving 
habits  of  the  age,  the  Professor 
makes  him  an  answer  which  is 
not  without  force.  He  calls  in 
to  his  aid  Bossuet's  saying  that 
a  man's  religion  is  what  he 
thinks  of  least,  but  what  stays 
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with  him  last.  M.  de  Vogiie's 
use  of  the  word  is  in  itself  a 
curious  proof  of  how  far  edu- 
cated Frenchmen  have  drifted 
away  from  any  real  under- 
standing of  what  it  means. 
There  is  nothing  religious  in 
the  envy  of  the  tithe-payer  for 
the  tithe-receiver.  That  Ferroz 
is  right  in  quoting  the  envy 
and  hatred  of  the  French 
peasantry  for  the  priests  as  a 
money-exacting  power,  and  in 
counting  it  among  the  opera- 
tive forces  of  domestic  politics, 
is  beyond  all  question.  Those 
who  know  them  well  assert  that 
there  are  just  two  things  which 
the  peasants  remember  out  of 
all  their  history.  One  is  the 
plundering  of  the  English  in 
the  Hundred  Years'  War,  the 
memory  of  which  is  kept  alive 
by  local  names — the  Cave  of  the 
Englishman,  the  Rock  of  the 
Englishman,  and  so  forth,  each 
with  its  legend.  The  other  is 
"  the  time  when  the  abbot  was 
lord."  A  French  peasant  may 
go  to  Mass,  though  he  does  it 
less  and  less ;  he  may  think  it 
right  that  his  wife  should-  go ; 
he  may  prefer  to  send  his 
children  to  the  school  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  because  it 
pleases  the  women,  —  but  let 
him  once  be  persuaded  that  the 
Church  is  returning  to  real 
power,  and  the  old  hargne,  the 
old  grudging  hate  of  the  tithe- 
payer  for  the  priest,  revives  in 
full  force.  Therein  lies  in  the 
long-run  the  best  reason  for 
believing  that  every  clerical 
revival  must  in  the  end  fail  in 
France.  Society  may  become 
clerical.  Literature  may  be 
coloured  by  a  maudlin  and 


sickly  religious  sentiment  of  the 
emotional  order,  which  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  sensual. 
The  Jesuits  may  train  the  well- 
born men  who  become  army 
officers.  With  the  help  of 
fashion  and  intrigue  -the  Church 
may  attain  to  a  delusive  show 
of  returning  power.  But  there 
it  stops,  for  its  army  is  all 
general  staff.  The  mass  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  peasants  (it 
is  superfluous  to  speak  of  the 
town  workman,  for  whom  the 
priest  is  only  the  despised 
frocard)  have  a  deep  -  rooted 
envy  and  fear  of  the  clergy 
as  a  power.  Against  that 
inert  force  of  resistance  all 
blandishments  and  all  intrigues 
are  vain. 

Because  of  this,  and  of  their 
knowledge  of  this,  the  so-called 
Conservative  parties  are  em- 
bittered by  the  fury  which  M. 
de  Vogue  describes,  and,  whether 
he  knows  it  or  not,  shares. 
What  it  is  he  is  fighting  for, 
except  it  be  some  merely  de- 
structive and  negative  end,  he 
cannot  tell.  Legitimism  is 
dead,  and  is  now  represented 
only  by  such  as  the  Mar- 
quis de  Kermaheuc,  who  for 
his  part  can  only  sneer  in  bar- 
ren isolation.  Orleanism  is  not 
only  dead  but  ridiculous.  Bona- 
partism  is  a  name.  What, 
then,  is  left  ?  Well,  there  are 
a  few  lines  in  Carlyle's  '  French 
Revolution '  which  made  M. 
Taine  so  angry,  till  he  came  to 
write  a  history  of  the  French 
Revolution  which  turned  out  to 
be  one  long  commentary  upon 
them.  When  your  negative  re- 
volution of  pure  destruction  is 
completed,  said  Carlyle,  "what 
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will  remain?  The  five  un- 
satiated  senses  will  remain,  the 
sixth  insatiable  sense  of  vanity 
will  remain  ;  the  whole  daemonic 
nature  of  man  will  remain — 
hurled  forth  to  rage  blindly 
without  rule  or  rein ;  savage 
itself,  yet  with  all  the  tools 
and  weapons  of  civilisation;  a 
spectacle  new  in  History." 

It  is  not  so  new  now  as 
when  the  'French  Revolution' 
was  written,  nor  did  Carlyle 
expect  to  see  it  pass  away. 
M.  de  Vogue  is  our  witness 
that  it  lasts,  and  not  only  in  his 
description  of  what  others  feel, 
but  in  the  expression  of  his  own 
feelings.  "It  is  not  clean," 
says  Pierre  de  Andarran  the 
soldier  to  his  brother  the  dep- 
uty, "  this  place  where  so  much 
hate  flows  and  no  blood."  The 
answer  of  his  brother  is,  "  Wait 
a  little,  the  blood  will  end  by 
flowing."  Says  the  soldier, 
"  By  my  faith !  so  much  the 
better.  A  little  blood  would 
perhaps  wash  away  all  that 
gall."  Observe  that  Pierre  de 
Andarran  is  the  typical  soldier, 
all  patriotism  and  honour,  from 
whom,  says  the  Ligue  de  la 
Patrie  Fran9aise,  France  must 
look  for  its  salvation.  Jacques 
de  Andarran  is  exactly  the 
stamp  of  man  who  would  have 
shone  in  the  Ligue.  The  two 
have  no  idea  of  a  resource  for 
the  salvation  of  their  country 
save  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
of  other  Frenchmen.  When 
last  we  see  the  precious  brothers, 
Jacques  is  clinging  to  Pierre, 
who  is  going  off  on  his  honey- 
moon, and  is  imploring  him 
"  to  sweep  away  all  that."  All 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a 


crowd  of  his  own  countrymen 
who  have  been  attending  a 
funeral.  At  an  earlier  period 
Jacques  has  pointed  out  to 
Ferroz,  as  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  force  which 
will  after  all  save  France,  a 
cur6  reading  his  breviary  in  a 
cab.  It  is  the  alliance  of  the 
sword  and  the  aspergill. 

"Is  the  blood  which  has 
been  shed,  then,  so  pure  ? " 
asked  the  French  revolutionist 
when  the  massacring  began. 
The  Academician  of  to-day, 
with  his  "  fair-sexing  it "  and 
his  prim  literary  elegance,  in- 
quires whether  the  blood  that, 
as  he  hopes,  will  be  shed  is 
so  pure  ?  We  are  left  in  no 
doubt  as  to  who  is  to  bleed. 
It  is  Mirevault  and  his  fellow- 
Protestants  who  have  secured 
the  lion's  share  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  which 
means  that  an  extraordinarily 
large  proportion  of  them  is  to 
be  found  wherever  men  attain 
by  hard  work,  by  faculty,  and 
by  strength  of  will.  But  chief- 
ly it  is  Elzear  Bayonne  and 
his  .  race  who  are  to  suffer. 
We  are  told  as  much  on  the 
last  appearance  of  Ferroz  the 
philosopher, — with  infinite  care, 
no  doubt,  with  cowardly  reser- 
vations, with  an  artful  show 
of  impartiality  covering  the 
cruel  wish  to  wound,  the  mean 
fear  to  strike,  and  the  shame- 
faced itching  desire  to  see  the 
sword  of  Pierre  de  Andarran 
at  work.  "That  is  all  very 
fine,"  cries  a  certain  deputy 
who  has  a  law  to  limit  the 
naturalisation  of  foreigners, 
directed  in  reality  against  the 
Jews,  "  but  do  you  not  see 
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that      we      are     being      eaten 
alive  ?  " 

" '  Yes,  I  see  it,'  replied  the  man  of 
science.  '  That  is  apparently  because 
you  are  eatable.  All  alive,  you  say  ? 
One  does  not  eat  a  living  animal  which 
defends  itself.  Is  your  world  coming 
to  an  end  as  they  tell  me  ?  In  that 
case  the  Jewish  ferment  will  accom- 
plish its  historic  function,  that  of  dis- 
solvent of  worn-out  societies,  an 
agent  of  decomposition  which  pre- 
pares a  new  unity,  from  which  it  will 
probably  be  excluded,  in  order  that 
it  may  begin  elsewhere  its  unfailing 
labour,  as  in  the  Roman  world,  as  in 
the  early  empires.' 

" '  But  they  will  change,'  said 
Andarran,  '  with  the  conditions  made 
for  them  by  a  more  humane  civilisa- 
tion :  they  will  sink  into  the  mass.' 

" '  That  is  possible  ;  people  say  it  a 
great  deal ;  nothing  authorises  us  to 
prejudge.  We  can  only  reason  from 
the  past.  All  the  evidence  we  have 
about  them,  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  shows  us  that  their  action 
has  been  identical  in  identical  cir- 
cumstances, through  all  civilisations, 
with  the  same  force,  the  same  luck, 
the  same  means,  the  same  excesses, 
producing  the  same  distrust  and  re- 
action, on  the  Nile,  on  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  Tiber,  throughout  all  our 
Europe.' " 

"  Dear  master,"  cries  one, 
"  you  have  a  way  of  defending 
them  which  is  enough  to  make 
one  an  anti-Semite."  Pre- 
cisely. M.  de  Vogue  has  taken 
the  mask  of  an  impartial  stud- 
ent, the  air  of  an  observer,  in 
order  to  say  things  which  are 
enough  to  make  all  who  believe 
them  anti-Semites,  and  anti- 
Protestants  too.  You  must  re- 
act against  the  dissolvents 
which  are  killing  you.  Shed  a 
little  blood.  Pierre  de  Andar- 
ran will  do  it  for  you.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  story  which 
has  been  written  by  Le  Vi- 


comte  Melchior  de  Vogue  of  the 
French  Academy. 

He  will  not  be  listened  to; 
but,  none  the  less,  he  explains  a 
good  deal  M.  de  Vogue  speaks 
for  a  conspicuous,  and,  within 
limits,  influential,  section  of  the 
French  nation.  There  is  a 
central  body,  the  remains  of 
what  was  a  governing  and 
then  a  court  nobility.  Round 
it  there  has  formed  a  consider- 
able body  of  snobs  who  would 
fain  make  themselves  pass  for 
nobles  by  adopting  the  rancours 
and  spites  of  the  noblesse.  This 
world  is  clerical,  not  religious, 
for  in  it  the  bare  acceptance  of 
the  Creed  from  the  teeth  out- 
wards, and  without  heartfelt 
belief,  is  everything,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  no- 
thing. It  is  powerful  in  a 
way,  because  it  swarms  on  the 
theatre  of  Paris,  because  it  can 
intrigue,  because  it  produces  a 
large  proportion  of  the  army 
officers.  Yet  it  grows  poorer 
through  the  compulsory  divis- 
ion of  heritages,  and  its  own 
idle,  pleasure  -  hunting  habits. 
It  keeps  its  head  above  water 
only  by  intermarriage  with  the 
rich  daughters  of  Jews  and 
Protestants,  whom  it  envies 
and  hates.  From  this  precious 
society  has  come  all  the  late 
cry  for  a  saviour  with  a  sword. 
The  mass  of  Frenchmen,  for 
whom  Government  means  the 
Administration,  who  are  in- 
different to  politics,  and  who 
care  only  for  making  money, 
turn  a  deaf  ear.  But  M.  de 
Vogue  and  his  friends,  who 
want  a  saviour  of  society  with 
a  sword  to  save  them,  have 
appealed  to  the  five  unsatiated 
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senses  of  the  mass  of  French- 
men by  telling  them  that  they 
are  eaten  alive  by  the  eighty  or 
ninety  thousand  Jews  settled 
among  them.  Their  own  in- 
satiable sixth  sense  of  vanity  is 
maddened  by  the  prosperity  of 
Jews  who  eclipse  them  in 
wealth,  and  to  whom  they 
know  themselves  to  be  inferior 
in  energy.  They  have  appealed 
to  the  Frenchman's  trust  in  his 
army,  which  is  his  sole  protec- 
tion against  aggression  from 
abroad  and  material  anarchy 
at  home.  That  is  the  voice  of 
the  dead  which  has  been  sound- 
ing in  France,  and  the  real 
original  of  the  ghost  -  dance 
which  has  been  going  on  since 
the  iniquitous  court-martial  of 


1894.  Other  ghosts  have  been 
busy  too,  as  any  one  can  see 
who  will  look  at  the  polemics 
of  the  '  Siecle'  and  the  'Aurore,' 
and  the  writings  of  such  men 
as  M.  Urbain  Gohier.  But, 
after  all,  the  leader  of  the  dance 
is  Felines,  le  joyeux  viveur,  who 
haunts  the  house  of  Sinda  the 
Jew  banker,  and  yet  hates  and 
denounces  the  Jews.  With 
Felines  is  the  cure  who  reads 
his  breviary,  and  the  soldier, 
educated  by  the  Jesuits,  who 
thinks  that  it  would  be  well 
to  shed  a  little  blood.  It  is 
all  a  part  of  that  revival  of 
clericalism  and  of  priestcraft 
which  in  Austria,  in  France, 
and  among  ourselves  is  one  of 
the  features  of  the  time. 
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IN   CHAINS. 


IT  was  rather  more  than 
nine  years  ago  that  I  returned 
from  leave  of  absence  in  Europe 
and  took  charge  of  the  district 
which  is  the  interior  of  the 
State  of  Pahang,  and  the  exact 
core  and  centre  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  It  was  a  huge  tract 
of  country,  and  in  those  days 
was  reckoned  the  wildest  part 
of  the  protected  Malay  States. 
It  did  not  boast  a  mile  of 
made  road  in  all  its  vast 
expanse ;  it  was  smothered  in 
dense  damp  forest,  threaded 
across  and  across  with  little 
bustling  streams  or  hurrying 
rivers — the  latter  the  best  of 
our  highways;  and  a  sparse 
sprinkling  of  Malay  villages 
was  strewn  over  its  surface, 
shady  clumps  of  palm  and  fruit 
groves,  adjoining  wide  stretches 
of  glaringly  green  rice -fields 
and  grazing  -  grounds.  There 
were  a  few  camps  filled  with 
Chinese  miners  engaged  in  fos- 
sicking for  gold,  a  band  or 
two  of  sulky  Australian  pros- 
pectors sorely  discontented  with 
the  results  which  they  were  ob- 
taining, and  an  odd  thousand 
or  so  of  squalid  aborigines 
living  in  dirt  and  wretchedness 
up  in  the  mountains.  For  the 
rest  the  population  of  my  dis- 
trict was  composed  entirely  of 
native  chiefs — the  overlords  and 
oppressors  —  and  of  native  vil- 
lagers —  the  serfs  and  the 
oppressed.  The  power  of  the 
former  had  not  yet  been  broken 
or  fettered ;  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence which  now  animates 
the  latter  class  had  not  then 


been  awakened ;  ,  the  world 
into  which  I  was  suddenly 
precipitated — an  influence  shot 
straight  out  of  the  civilised 
nineteenth  century  into  a  living 
past — was  one  as  primitive  as 
any  which  existed  in  Europe  in 
the  early  middle  ages. 

I  had  a  hut  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lipis  river,  a  single  room 
staggering  upon  six  crazy  piles 
fifteen  feet  high,  which  was  at 
once  my  dwelling,  my  office, 
my  treasury,  and  my  court- 
house. The  ceiling  was  formed 
by  the  browny-yellow  thatch, 
running  up  into  a  peak,  sup- 
ported upon  a  network  of  round 
wooden  rafters,  in  which  by 
day  the  great  black  flying 
beetles  bored  their  holes,  cover- 
ing me  with  fine  dust,  while  at 
night-time  the  rats  chased  one 
another  about  overhead,  squeak- 
ing dismally.  When  I  looked 
out  of  my  window  —  a  little 
irregular  patch  of  sunlight 
sawn  unevenly  out  of  the 
walls  of  ragged  bamboo  —  I 
looked  down  fifty  feet  sheer 
into  the  olive-green  waters  of 
the  Lipis,  for  the  long  stalk-like 
legs  upon  which  my  hut  was 
built  were  canted  dangerously 
riverwards.  From  under  their 
feet  the  bank  fell  away  in  a 
headlong  pitch,  so  that  I  lived 
in  the  expectation  of  seeing 
my  habitation  take  a  leap 
into  the  cool  waters  of  the 
stream ;  and  when  the  wind 
came  down  in  the  heavy  gusts 
which,  in  the  spring,  herald  the 
daily  afternoon  downpour,  I 
could  feel  the  whole  thing  brae- 
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ing  itself  for  the  jump  with 
a  creaking  of  timbers  and  a 
noisy  whining  of  the  straining 
wattling. 

It  was  not  much  of  a  hut, 
it  must  be  confessed,  but  in 
those  days  I  stood  but  little  in 
need  of  a  dwelling-place  of  my 
own.  The  district  under  my 
charge  was  a  huge  one,  and 
seemed  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  created  world  almost 
as  entirely  as  a  portion  of  an 
alien  star  could  have  been, 
while  I  was  set  aside  from  my 
fellows  to  learn  all  that  was 
possible  concerning  it,  to  win 
the  shy  confidence  of  my  "  new- 
caught  sullen  people,  half  devil 
and  half  child,"  to  make  myself 
a  factor  in  their  life  of  every- 
day, and  thereby  to  establish  a 
personal  influence  among  them, 
the  which,  in  a  new  land,  is  the 
first,  surest  foundation  of  the 
white  man's  rule.  Ah1  this 
meant  that  it  was  my  lot  to 
rival  the  restlessness  of  the 
Wandering  Jew;  to  sleep 
rarely  more  than  a  single  night 
in  succession  in  the  same  casual 
resting-place ;  to  live  on  what  I 
could  get  —  and  that  was  not 
always  anything  worth  men- 
tioning ;  and  little  by  little  to 
so  familiarise  the  natives  with 
my  ubiquity  that  all  should 
come  to  regard  me  as  one  of  the 
commonest  features  in  every 
village  scattered  up  and  down 
a  country-side  •which  was  some 
three  or  four  thousand  square 
miles  in  extent. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  con- 
ceive a  life  more  delightful  for 
a  healthy  youngster  blessed 
with  a  keen  interest  in  the 
much  which  he  was  learning, 
and  in  the  little  which  he  was 


slowly  and  cautiously  teaching. 
A  hurried  meal  soon  after  the 
dawn  had  broken ;  a  long  tramp 
from  village  to  village  while 
daylight  lasted ;  a  swim  in  the 
river ;  a  huge  plate  of  rice  and 
curry,  of  a  sort,  eaten  with  a 
hunter's  appetite ;  a  smoke 
and  a  yarn  with  the  elders  of 
the  village,  picturesque  figures 
grouped  gravely  in  a  circle 
chewing  betel-nut  as  the  placid 
cattle  masticate  the  cud ;  a  dis- 
pute or  two,  perhaps,  settled 
between  smoke  and  smoke,  with- 
out any  magisterial  formalities ; 
a  little  information  picked  up 
here  and  there  upon  matters 
which  would  some  day  be  of 
importance, — and  then  sound 
soul- satisfying  sleep,  an  early 
waking,  and  another  long  day 
of  labour  and  of  life.  By  boat 
and  raft  on  rivers  great  and 
small;  tramping  through  gloomy 
depths  of  forest,  or  across  rice- 
swamps  sizzling  in  the  heat ; 
camping  at  night-time  in  a  head- 
man's house,  beneath  the  peaked 
roof  of  a  little  village  mosque, 
or  in  some  crop-watcher's  hut 
among  the  standing  rice ;  sleep- 
ing on  a  sand-bank,  in  a  boat, 
on  the  ground  in  the  dead  jungle 
with  a  green  palm-leaf  shelter 
above  my  head  to  ward  off  the 
worst  of  the  drenching  dews, — 
however  I  travelled,  wherever  I 
stayed  or  halted,  no  matter  who 
the  strange  folk  with  whom  I 
consorted,  I  tasted  to  the  full 
the  joys  of  a  complete  inde- 
pendence, the  delights  of  fresh 
open  air,  hard  exercise,  and 
enough  work  for  the  intellect  to 
keep  the  brain  as  fit  and  supple 
as  the  limbs.  I  had  been  jerked 
out  of  the  age  in  which  I  had 
been  born,  out  of  the  scurry 
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:iiid  the  bustle  of  European  life, 
into  a  wild  unfettered  freedom 
among  a  semi-civilised  people, 
where  nature  still  had  her  own 
way  unchecked  by  man's  con- 
trivances, where  the  blood  ran 
merrily,  and  the  heart  was 
made  glad  to  overflowing. 

I  had  had  plenty  of  experi- 
ence as  -a  jungle-dweller  long 
before  I  took  charge  of  the 
interior  district  of  Pahang ;  and 
since  knowledge  of  how  to  travel 
and  how  to  live  in  a  Malayan 
forest-land  is  more  than  half 
the  battle,  I  escaped,  for  the 
most  part,  the  heavy  troubles  of 
which  so  many  new-comers  are 
able  to  tell  such  moving  tales. 
None  the  less  the  jungles 
played  their  pranks  with  me 
more  than  once,  and  the  first 
trip  which  I  took  after  my 
return  to  duty  was  packed  as 
closely  with  small  adventures 
as  is  the  average  boy's  book 
with  hair-breadth  escapes  and 
perils  deftly  overcome. 

I  left  my  hut  early  one  morn- 
ing with  half-a-dozen  of  my 
Malay  followers  trailing  behind 
me  in  single  file.  A  gladstone 
bag,  a  japanned  despatch -box, 
and  a  large  basket,  carried 
knapsackwise,  and  filled  to  the 
brim  with  cooking-pots,  plates, 
dishes,  and  miscellaneous  kit- 
chen utensils,  were  the  three 
principal  loads.  A  fourth  man 
carried  my  bed.  I  remember  as 
a  small  boy  thinking  that  the 
facility  with  which  the  man 
sick  of  the  palsy  complied  with 
the  divine  command,  "  Take  up 
thy  bed,  and  walk,"  was  the 
major  part  of  the  miracle,  and 
this  impression  was  strength- 
ened by  the  picture  in  the  old 
family  Bible,  in  which  the 


whilome  invalid  was  repre- 
sented staggering  away  under 
the  weight  of  a  vast  four-poster. 
It  was  not  until  I  came  to  the 
East  that  I  fully  realised  how 
simple  a  matter  the  Oriental's 
sleeping-gear  is.  My  "bed" 
consisted  of  a  native  mat  of 
plaited  mengkuang  palm-leaves, 
a  narrow  mattress  half  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  a  couple  of 
Eiiropean  pillows.  The  whole 
thing  did  not  weigh  more  than 
20  lb.,  unless  it  was  saturated 
with  rain-water,  when  it  scaled 
anything  you  like  to  name.  It 
had  the  additional  advantage 
of  possessing  no  sharp  or  prom- 
inent corners  which  might  gall 
the  bearer's  back,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  the  most  popular 
piece  in  my  baggage,  and  was 
usually  annexed  by  the  strongest 
and  most  violent  tempered  of  my 
men.  The  unyielding  despatch- 
box  was  generally  borne  by  the 
man  among  my  followers  who 
was  least  capable  of  sticking  up 
for  his  rights,  and  was  naturally 
the  least  fit  to  bear  the  burden. 
It  was  a  bright  cool  morning 
when  we  started,  with  a  little 
ribbon  of  cloudlike  mist  show- 
ing above  the  tree-tops  as  one 
looked  up  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Lipis,  marking  faithfully 
the  windings  of  the  river.  The 
birds  were  noisy,  and  a  few 
gaily  feathered  paroquets  flut- 
tered from  bush  to  bush  as  we 
made  our  way  through  the  low 
scrub  jungle  near  the  bank  of 
the  stream.  The  spiders  had 
been  busy  all  the  night,  and 
their  slimy  nets,  stretched 
across  the  foot-path,  clung  to 
my  face  so  unpleasantly  that, 
contrary  to  my  wont,  I  bade 
Akob,  one  of  my  followers,  walk 
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iu  front  of  me  to  keep  the  way 
clear  of  these  frail  barriers.  In 
this  manner  we  had  trudged 
steadily  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  the  heat  of  the  tropical  day 
was  already  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt,  stilling  the  noisy  life 
of  the  jungle,  and  drying  up 
the  fat  A  dewdrops,  when  sud- 
denly Akob  halted  abruptly 
and  pointed  with  excited  out- 
stretched hand  at  something 
ahead  of  him.  We  were  stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  a  narrow 
creek  on  either  hand  of  which  a 
steeply  cleft  bank  rose  at  a 
sharp  angle  from  the  water's 
edge.  Leaning  forward  to 
look  over  Akob's  shoulder,  I 
saw  that  the  bank  facing  us 
half-a-dozen  yards  away  had 
a  curious  patch  upon  its  sur- 
face, discoloured  a  peculiarly 
blended  black  and  yellow.  Also 
I  noticed  that  it  had  a  strange- 
ly furry  appearance,  and  a  sort 
of  restless  shimmer  over  it 
which  gave  it  an  air  of  life. 
All  this  I  saw  in  an  instant, 
not  realising  in  the  least  the 
nature  of  the  thing  at  which  I 
was  gazing ;  and  then,  without 
any  warning,  the  patch  rose  at 
us,  rose  like  a  cheap  black-aiid- 
yellow  railway-rug  tossed  up- 
wards by  the  wind.  A  hum- 
ming, purring  •  sound  accom- 
panied its  flight,  and  a  second 
later  it  had  precipitated  itself 
upon  us, — a  furious  flight  of 
angry  vengeance-seeking  bees. 
Akob,  hiding  his  head  in  his 
arms,  slewed  round  and  charged 
away,  nearly  knocking  me  over. 
I  followed  him  headlong,  broke 
through  my  frightened  follow- 
ers, tore  out  of  the  little  belt 
of  jungle  which  we  had  just 
entered,  and  sprinted  across  a 


patch  of  short  grass  as  though 
for  my  life.  For  a  moment  I 
believed  myself  to  have  given 
the  enemy  the  slip,  and  I  turned 
to  watch  my  people,  their  bur- 
dens thrown  to  the  winds,  tum- 
bling out  of  cover,  beating  the 
air  savagely  with  wildly  whirl- 
ing arms,  and  screaming  lustily. 
The  next  moment  I  was  once 
more  put  to  hurried  flight.  I 
pulled  my  large  felt  hat  from 
my  head  and  threshed  the 
cloud-like  squadrons  of  my  foes 
with  might  and  main.  Still 
they  came  011  and  on,  settling 
upon  my  flannel  shirt,  my 
coarse  jungle-trousers,  stinging 
my  bare  arms  and  hands  merci- 
lessly, and  making  onslaughts 
unnumbered  upon  my  face  and 
neck.  I  was  panting  for  breath, 
sweating  at  every  pore,  and  was 
beginning  to  feel  most  uncom- 
monly done,  and  to  experience 
something  very  close  akin  to 
real  fear,  when  suddenly  I 
caught  sight  of  the  glistening 
waters  of  the  Rengai,  a  little 
river  which  flows  through  these 
forests  to  the  Lipis.  I  shouted 
to  my  howling  men,  "Take  to 
the  water !  take  to  the  water !  " 
and  only  waiting  an  instant 
to  slip  my  pistol -belt  —  a  de- 
lay for  which  I  had  to  pay 
a  heavy  price  in  stings  —  I 
plunged  neck  and  crop  into  the 
shallow  water.  My  Malays 
came  after  me  helter-skelter, 
like  a  pack  of  sheep  following 
at  the  heels  of  a  bell-wether, 
and  with  us  all  came  the 
army  of  bees  stinging,  stinging, 
stinging  for  the  life. 

I  was  thoroughly  winded  by 
the  time  I  took  to  the  water, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  dive 
for  more  than  a  few  seconds, 
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yet  when  I  came  to  the  surface 
the  bees  were  there  still,  more 
angry  than  ever,  and  I  was 
driven  under  water  again 
with  painfully  sobbing  breath. 
Again  I  rose,  again  I  was 
driven  under;  my  lungs  were 
bursting ;  my  heart  was  leap- 
ing about  in  my  body  like  a 
wild  thing  seeking  to  escape ; 
I  was  becoming  desperate.  It 
flashed  across  my  mind  that 
to  be  stung  to  death  in  a 
puddle  by  a  swarm  of  insig- 
nificant insects  was  in  its  way 
about  as  ignominious  a  manner 
of  shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil 
as  one  could  well  devise,  and 
yet  the  possibility  of  having  to 
choose  between  death  by  drown- 
ing and  death  by  stinging  did 
not  at  the  moment  appear  to 
be  exceedingly  remote.  As  I 
rose  once  more  I  heard  Saleh, 
my  head-boatman,  cry,  "  Throw 
a  bough  for  them  to  land  on  ! " 
The  words  were  in  my  ears  as 
I  dived  again  despairingly,  and 
in  a  flash  their  meaning  was 
made  clear  to  me.  I  swam  to 
the  bank,  tugged  off  a  bough 
from  an  overhanging  tree, 
threw  it  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  stream  and  dived  again. 
One  or  two  of  my  men  did  the 
same.  When  I  rose  again  no 
bees  attacked  me,  and  as  I 
looked  down  stream  I  saw 
half-a-dozen  branches  floating 
off  upon  the  current  covered 
three  deep  by  a  struggling  mass 
of  furious  insects. 

It  took  me  the  best  part  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  over 
my  panting.  Then  we  drew 
ourselves  out  of  the  water  and 
counted  our  losses.  One  man, 
a  foreign  Malay  named  Dolman, 
was  in  a  fainting  condition. 


He  had  been  stung  i.i  nearly 
two  hundred  places,  his  face 
was  a  shapeless  mass  in  which 
no  feature  was  really  distin- 
guishable, and  he  vomited  so 
violently  that  I  feared  for  his 
life.  We  put  him  into  a  boat, 
and  the  neighbouring  villagers 
of  Dolut  undertook  to  send  him 
back  to  my  hut  at  Penjum. 
Then  the  rest  of  us  limped 
across  the  grass  to  the  village, 
and  lay  down  to  endure  the 
fever  which  was  burning  in  our 
blood.  Our  hands  were  like 
great  boxing-gloves,  our  heads 
like  inflated  footballs,  and  we 
had  to  abandon  all  idea  of 
going  any  farther  that  day. 
We  were  profoundly  sorry  for 
ourselves,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly annoyed  when  one  of  our 
number  came  in  half  an  hour 
later  perfectly  unharmed.  He 
told  us  that  he  had  seen  the 
bees  coming,  and  had  sat  still 
to  await  their  assault.  They 
had  covered  him  from  head  to 
foot,  he  said ;  but  since  a  bee 
is  aware  that  to  sting  entails 
death  to  himself,  he  never 
makes  use  of  his  weapon  unless 
he  believes  that  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  do  so.  Therefore 
the  clouds  of  insects  had  settled 
all  over  my  Malay,  had  decided 
that  he  was  harmless,  and  had 
passed  him  by,  leaving  him 
unhurt.  It  was  anything  but 
encouraging  to  think  that  we 
had  had  our  run,  our  scattering 
fight,  our  suffocation  under 
water,  and  the  pains  we  were 
then  enduring,  for  nothing, 
when  we  might  have  avoided 
them  all  simply  by  sitting  still. 
I  felt  uncommonly  small  and 
foolish  as  I  listened  to  my 
follower's  account  of  his  pro- 
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ceedings  while  he  picked  six- 
and-thirty  stings  out  of  my  felt 
hat,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
out  of  my  flannel  shirt.  The 
bees,  he  said,  were  unreasonable 
creatures.  Their  nest  had  been 
swooped  down  upon  by  a  kite 
which  had  carried  off  a  portion 
of  the  nursery  before  the  fight- 
ing part  of  the  population  had 
become  aware  of  the  danger. 
Then  the  standing  army  had 
been  called  out,  and  since  we 
chanced  to  be  the  next  living 
thing  to  come  along  their  path 
they  forthwith  declared  war 
upon  us.  So  we  had  been 
made  to  bear  this  punishment 
for  the  sins  of  a  kite,  and  had 
run  ourselzes  dizzy  when  we 
might  have  sat  still.  The 
situation  was  undoubedly  igno- 
minious, and  trying  to  the  most 
even  of  tempers. 

Next  day  we  continued  our 
interrupted  march,  and  nothing* 
worth  detailed  record  happened 
for  a  week  or  so.  At  one  vil- 
lage a  stealthy  visit  was  paid 
to  me  by  three  young  chief- 
tains, whose  father  had  recently 
had  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
the  rulers  of  the  land,  which 
had  resulted  for  him  in  a  vio- 
lent death.  His  sons,  who  had 
had  no  share  in  their  father's 
misdeeds,  had  promptly  taken 
to  the  jungle,  and  all  manner 
of  wild  rumours  were  afloat  in 
the  district  as  to  the  trouble 
which  they  had  in  contempla- 
tion. I  had  known  these  men 
intimately  before  I  left  Pahang 
on  leave  of  absence  to  Europe, 
and  as  soon  as  they  learned 
that  I  was  once  again  in  their 
neighbourhood,  they  sought  me 
out,  in  fear  and  trembling,  to 
offer  their  submission  to  the 
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Government  and  to  pray  that 
no  ill  thing  should  befall  them. 
They  crept  into  my  camp  in 
the  dead  night-time,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  with  anxious  roam- 
ing eyes,  like  those  of  some 
hunted  jungle  creature  which 
fears  a  trap,  and  they  ended  by 
spreading  their  sleeping  -  mats 
by  mine,  and  snoring  light- 
heartedly  till  the  daybreak  woke 
us.  Another  night  I  passed  in 
a  mining  camp,  where  a  crowd 
of  depressed  Australians  were 
squatting  in  a  couple  of  make- 
shift huts  beside  a  pool  filled  to 
the  brim  with  dirty  water, 
green  with  arsenic  and  duck- 
weed. This  was  all  that  at 
that  time  represented  the  great 
Raub  mine  which  now  bids  fair 
to  become  one  of  the  big  gold- 
producers  of  Asia.  From  Raub 
I  tramped  on  to  the  foot  of  the 
main  range,  where  people  of 
many  nationalities  were  busy 
sluicing  for  tin,  and  thence  I 
decided  to  cut  across  the  forest 
to  a  river  named  the  Sempam, 
which  at  that  time  had  never 
been  visited  by  a  European, 
and  was  a  terra  incognita  even 
to  all  save  a  very  few  of  the 
Malays  of  the  district. 

Not  without  difficulty  I  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  the  services 
of  a  Sakai — a  member  of  an 
aboriginal  tribe  of  jungle-dwell- 
ers— who  undertook  to  guide 
me  to  the  banks  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Sempam,  but 
stoutly  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  my  proposed 
attempt  to  descend  that  rock- 
beset  river.  He  moved  along 
in  front  of  my  party  like  a 
flitting  shadow,  placing  one 
foot  exactly  before  the  other, 
with  the  noiseless  cat-like  gait 
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peculiar  to  his  people  and  to 
all  wild  forest  creatures ;  and 
once  he  complained  that  the 
"  klap-klip-klap  "  of  my  canvas 
shoes  behind  him  bewildered 
him  so  sorely  that  he  feared 
that  "the  doors  of  the  jungle 
would  be  closed  to  him,"  which 
was  his  way  of  suggesting  that 
he  thought  it  probable  that  he 
might  lose  his  way.  Like  all 
his  folk,  he  was  quite  incapable 
of  comparing  one  thing  with 
another,  and  when  we  were 
within  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  of  our  destination  he  still 
maintained  obstinately  that  it 
was  as  far  away  as  was  our 
original  starting-point.  When 
this  fact  was  disproved  a  few 
minutes  later  our  guide  was 
quite  unabashed.  It  seemed  to 
him,  he  said,  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  distances  in 
question  was  imperceptible. 
They  both  were  "  a  long  way," 
and,  viewed  in  this  light,  six 
miles  and  half  as  many  hun- 
dred yards  were  to  the  limita- 
tions of  his  mind  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

The  banks  of  the  Sempam 
river  were  at  this  point  thickly 
grown  upon  with  graceful 
clumps  of  bamboos,  slender 
drooping  stems,  with  countless 
feathery  tufts  of  pointed  leaves 
clothing  them  in  soft  loveliness. 
The  river,  some  thirty  feet  in 
width,  ran  swiftly  and  almost 
silently, — an  olive -green  flood 
flecked  here  and  there  with 
little  splashes  of  sunlight.  The 
forest  around  us  was  intensely 
still,  for  the  hot  hours  of  the 
day  were  upon  us,  and  a  sense 
of  the  wildness  of  the  place,  and 
its  utter  remoteness  from  man- 
kind, filled  me  with  a  sort  of 


awe,  as  though  I  were  intrud- 
ing impertinently  into  Nature's 
holy  of  holies. 

As  soon  as  they  had  cast 
down  their  burdens,  my  men 
drew  their  wood-knives  and  set 
to  work  felling  the  bamboos  for 
our  rafts.  The  ringing  sound 
of  their  blades  upon  the  hollow 
stems  carried  far  and  wide ;  the 
bamboos  creaked  and  groaned 
like  things  in  pain,  then  fell 
earthwards  with  a  whispering 
swish  of  rustling  leaves  and 
bruised  twigs  and  branches.  A 
couple  of  hours'  hard  work  saw 
four  stout  rafts  floating  high 
out  of  the  water,  the  river 
fretting  and  fuming  about  their 
slippery  green  sides,  the  newly- 
cut  rattans  exuding  white  sap 
as  my  men  bound  the  bamboos 
together  with  strong  cross- 
pieces  fore  and  aft  and  amid- 
ships. Small  raised  platforms 
were  erected  in  the  centre  of 
each  raft,  and  on  three  of  these 
we  placed  our  baggage.  The 
fourth  raft  was  reserved  for  me  ; 
and  when  I  had  rewarded  the 
Sakai  for  his  pains  with  a 
wedge  of  coarse  native  tobacco 
and  a  palm-leaf  bag  filled  with 
black  rock-salt,  I  took  my  seat 
upon  the  platform  prepared  for 
me,  and  bade  my  men  push  out 
into  the  stream.  "  In  the  name 
of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Com- 
passionate ! "  they  cried,  and  we 
slipped  across  the  glassy  surface 
into  the  tug  of  the  current,  the 
three  other  rafts  following  us  in 
single  file. 

Until  you  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  experience  it,  the  full 
fascination  of  travelling  through 
a  belt  of  country  in  which  no 
white  and  but  few  brown  men 
have  previously  set  foot  cannot 
easily  be  realised.  Here  is  one 
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of  Nature's  fastnesses  where  she 
has  worked  her  mighty  will  for 
aeons  upon  aeons  of  time ;  no 
human  being  has  had  aught  to 
do  with  this  untouched  world ; 
age  has  succeeded  age ;  race  has 
been  swept  forward,  has  surged 
up,  and  has  obliterated  race ; 
history  has  been  made  and 
unmade  a  thousand  times  by 
myriads  of  puny  men ;  but  all 
the  while  the  great  Mother  has 
been  busy  and  unmoved  in  this 
her  hidden  nursery.  It  is  old, 
old,  old ;  older  than  record ; 
older  than  speech ;  older  than 
man ;  and  yet,  for  you,  it  is 
newer  than  aught  else,  a  secret 
kept  faithfully  through  all  the 
ages  for  your  especial  benefit. 
You  look  around  you  with  a 
fresh  delight,  with  eager  eyes 
that  find  a  new  interest  in  all 
they  light  upon,  with  a  heart 
chastened  by  the  solemnity,  the 
mystery  of  the  strange  place. 
The  awfulness  of  your  surround- 
ings, the  aloofness  from  your 
fellows,  the  sense  of  your  ex- 
clusive privilege,  give  you  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  that  may 
be  supposed  to  inspire  the  newly 
initiated  priest  who  for  the  first 
time  lifts  the  veil  which  cloaks 
the  inner  temple  of  his  worship ; 
but  here  there  is  no  grinning 
idol  to  dispel  illusion,  but  rather 
a  little  glimpse  vouchsafed  un- 
worthy man  of  the  vision  of  the 
true  God. 

For  nearly  an  hour  we  slid 
down  stream  through  long  calm 
reaches,  where  the  sunlight 
flecked  the  dancing  waters,  and 
each  bend  in  the  winding  river 
displayed  to  my  delighted  sight 
yet  another  picture  of  beauty 
and  forest  splendour.  We 
were  heading  for  the  Un- 
known, passing  thither  through 


untrodden  ways,  and  at  every 
turn  we  looked  for  some  sur- 
prise, some  difficulty  to  be  en- 
countered and  overcome,  some 
strange  prank  which  the  wild 
river  might  try  to  play  upon 
us.  It  gave  a  fresh  zest  to  our 
journeying,  put  an  additional 
throb  of  excitement  into  the 
scanning  of  each  reach  of 
running  water  as  the  constant 
twistings  of  our  course  revealed 
them  to  us  one  by  one. 

On  either  hand  low  hills  ran 
steeply  up  wards  from  the  water's 
edge,  smothered  in  vast  clumps 
of  bamboos,  bunch  above  bunch 
of  feathery  plumes — the  highest 
making  a  broken  undulating 
line  of  dainty  fretwork  against 
the  colourless  afternoon  sky. 
Near  the  river  -  brink  huge 
ngeram  trees  leaned  outwards 
clasping  friendly  hands  above 
our  heads,  throwing  a  grateful 
shadow  over  us,  and  staining 
the  waters  a  deeper  green  with 
their  sombre  reflections.  From 
root  to  branch  -  tip  they  were 
festooned  with  innumerable 
parasites  ;  great  tree  -  ferns, 
smooth  or  shaggy,  with  their 
feet  in  deep  rich  mosses ;  or- 
chids of  many  kinds,  with  here 
and  there  a  little  point  of  col- 
our marking  where  a  rare  blos- 
som nestled  cosily ;  creepers  and 
trailing  vines,  some  eating  into 
the  heart  of  the  boughs  to  which 
they  clung,  some  lightly  hang- 
ing from  the  branches  like  fine 
drapery,  some  twined  about  and 
about  in  an  inextricable  net- 
work of  tangled  knots,  others 
dropping  sheer  to  the  stream 
below  and  swaying  constantly 
as  the  current  played  about 
their  feet.  It  was  a  fairyland 
of  forest  through  which  the 
river  bore  us,  and  I  lay  back 
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upon  my  raft  drinking  in  the 
beauty  of  the  constantly  shift- 
ing scene  with  lazy  eyes,  fully 
conscious  of  my  own  supreme 
wellbeing. 

The  stream  ran  rapidly  with 
a  merry  purring  sound,  and 
the  rafts,  kept  straight  by  the 
polers  at  bow  and  stern,  glided 
onwards  quickly  and  evenly. 
Suddenly  we  whisked  round  a 
sharp  corner,  and,  before  we 
knew  what  was  before  us,  we 
were  caught  in  the  jaws  of  a 
formidable  rapid.  I  was  aware 
of  a  waste  of  angry  water, 
white  with  foam  and  fury, 
stretching  away  in  front  of  us ; 
of  fifty  blocks  of  granite,  black 
with  drenching  spray,  poking 
their  sharp  noses  out  of  the 
river  which  boiled  and  leaped 
around  them ;  of  an  instant  ac- 
celeration of  pace ;  and  then  I 
found  myself  grasping  a  spare 
boat-pole  standing  at  the  bob- 
bing bows,  helping  my  forward 
punter  to  fight  the  evil  -  tem- 
pered thing  which  but  a  moment 
earlier  had  been  the  placid 
smiling  river.  We  were  going 
at  a  headlong  pace  now,  and 
the  raft  reeled  and  wallowed 
so  that,  even  bare-shod  as  we 
were,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  keep  our  footing  on  the 
slippery  rounded  surfaces  of 
the  bamboos.  Of  the  length 
and  the  extent  of  the  rapid 
into  which  we  had  been  so 
suddenly  tossed,  we  of  course 
knew  nothing.  What  might 
lie  below  it  we  did  not  dare 
to  think ;  for  the  moment 
we  had  all  that  we  could  do 
to  avert  complete  destruction 
by  deft  punting  with  never- 
resting  poles.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  hundred  yards  we 
came  to  a  point  where  the 


stream  was  split  in  twain  by 
a  great  outcrop  of  granite,  and 
in  a  second  we  had  to  decide 
which  of  the  alternative  routes 
to  select.  We  took  the  likeli- 
est, as  it  seemed,  which  was 
that  upon  the  left  hand,  and 
on  we  whirled  again  at  a  peril- 
ous pace.  The  roaring  waters 
broke  above  my  knees ;  the  up- 
roar of  the  stream  deafened 
me ;  the  furious  pace  set  my 
heart  leaping  gloriously ;  the 
excitement  of  each  new  danger 
successfully  overcome  filled  me 
and  my  Malays  with  a  perfect 
intoxication  of  delight.  On  we 
whirled,  yelling  and  shouting 
like  maniacs,  plying  our  clash- 
ing poles,  leaping  down  fall 
after  fall,  our  raft  under  water, 
our  souls  soaring  aloft  in  a 
wild  tumult  of  many  emotions. 
It  was  only  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  the  end  came — came 
in  a  jarring  crash  upon  a  rock, 
a  scream  of  agonised  bamboos, 
a  thrusting  upwards  of  one 
edge  of  the  raft,  a  sudden  im- 
mersion in  the  hurrying  river, 
and  three  short,  sharp,  stifled 
yells.  The  raft,  bent  double 
like  a  piece  of  folded  paper, 
lay  broadside  on  across  a  pro- 
jecting wedge  of  rock — one  side 
lifted  clear  of  the  stream,  the 
other  under  water,  the  two  ends 
nearly  meeting  on  the  far  side 
of  the  obstruction.  I  and  my 
two  Malays  were  clinging  to  the 
rock  itself,  though  we  none  of 
us  had  any  very  clear  idea  of 
how  we  managed  to  get  there ; 
and  to  our  surprise,  except  for 
a  few  cuts  and  bruises  we  were 
entirely  unhurt.  Such  of  our 
gear  as  had  been  placed  upon 
my  sitting  platform  had  been 
whirled  incontinently  down- 
stream, and  I  could  see  por- 
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tions  of  it  bobbing  and  ducking 
thirty  yards  away.  Then  it 
dropped  suddenly  below  the 
line  of  sight,  disappearing  in 
an  up-leaping  wave  of  angry 
foam. 

Looking  up  stream,  we  saw 
the  second  of  our  rafts  plung- 
ing down  towards  us,  the  two 
Malays  at  bow  and  stern  try- 
ing vainly  to  check  its  wild 
career ;  and  even  as  we  watched 
the  catastrophe  befell,  and  they 
were  left  clinging  to  a  rock 
in  the  same  plight  as  ourselves, 
while  their  raft,  breaking  away, 
darted  down  towards  us,  scraped 
past  us  by  a  miracle,  and  dis- 
appeared in  a  shattered  con- 
dition in  the  train  of  my  lost 
baggage.  The  two  other  rafts 
had  seemingly  become  aware 
of  the  danger  in  time,  for  we 
could  see  them  making  fast  to 
the  bank  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  up  river. 

Sitting  stranded  upon  a  rock 
in  mid-stream,  with  the  boiling 
waters  of  a  rapid  leaping 
excitedly  up  at  us  like  a  pack 
of  fox -hounds  which  sees  its 
kill  held  aloft,  we  shrieked 
suggestions  to  one  another  as 
to  what  was  to  be  our  next 
move.  The  only  thing  was  to 
swim  for  it,  and  cautiously  I 
my  body  down  into  the 
flute  foam  waves  of  the 
Dirent,  and  pushed  out  for 
the  shore.  The  swift  current 
tugged  at  my  heels,  fought 
with  me  manfully,  seeking  to 
bind  my  limbs ;  but  the  river 
was  not  wide,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  I  drew  myself  out 
of  the  water  on  the  left  bank, 
and  sat  there  panting  and 
gasping.  I  had  come  into 
violent  contact  with  more  than 
one  rock  during  my  short 


swim,  and  I  was  bruised  and 
cut  in  many  places,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  then  that  I  had 
escaped  almost  scot  -  free,  and 
I  and  my  feUows  screamed 
congratulations  to  one  another 
at  the  top  of  our  voices  above 
the  roar  of  the  rapids.  Then 
we  got  up  and  made  our  way 
along  the  bank  through  the 
thick  jungle  to  rejoin  our 
companions  farther  up  stream. 

Here  a  blow  awaited  us. 
The  raft  which  had  been  fol- 
lowing mine  proved  to  have 
contained  the  knapsack-basket 
of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made,  and  its  loss  meant 
that  our  prospects  of  having 
anything  to  eat  that  night 
were  most  unpleasantly  remote. 
We  knew  that  there  existed 
Malay  villages  on  the  banks 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Sempam ;  but  what  might  be 
the  distance  which  separated 
us  from  these  havens  of  refuge 
we  could  not  tell,  and  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  save  by 
personal  investigation,  which 
for  hungry  men  might  well 
prove  a  most  lengthy  and 
therefore  painful  process. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done, 
however,  was  to  find  out  the 
nature  of  the  river  immediate- 
ly below  the  rapid  which  had 
wrought  our  undoing,  since  we 
still  hoped  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  lower  our  two  uninjured 
rafts  down  the  falls  by  means 
of  rattan  ropes.  Those  who 
have  never  seen  a  Malayan 
forest  will  find  it  difficult  to 
realise  the  difficulty  which 
"  getting  out  and  walking " 
entails  upon  the  wayfarer  in 
an  unfrequented  portion  of  the 
country.  The  rivers  in  such 
localities  are  the  only  easy 
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means  of  locomotion,  and  the 
jungle  upon  their  banks  is  so 
thick,  so  thorny,  so  filled  with 
urgently  detaining  hands,  that 
progress  is  not  only  very  slow, 
but  speedily  wearies  your  nerves 
into  a  state  of  laceration.  I 
bade  Saleh,  my  head-boatman, 
follow  me,  and  the  other  Malays 
stay  where  they  were  until  I 
returned  to  them.  Then  I 
climbed  back  along  the  steeply 
shelving  bank  to  the  foot  of 
the  rapid  in  which  the  remains 
of  my  raft  still  flapped  feebly, 
and  thence  scrambled  through 
dense  forest  and  underwood  to 
a  point  where  I  believed  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
a  view  of  the  next  reach  of 
the  river. 

It  took  us  the  best  part  of 
half  an  hour  to  gain  this  point 
of  vantage,  and  then,  clinging 
to  a  stout  sapling  with  one 
hand,  I  swung  out  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  forest-clad  hill  and 
looked  about  me.  Then  my 
heart  stood  still  in  my  body,  for 
I  saw  the  terrible  danger  which 
we  had  escaped  almost  miracu- 
lously by  coming  to  grief  thirty 
or  forty  yards  higher  up  stream. 
From  where  I  clung  to  the  hill- 
side I  looked  up  river  to  the 
point  where  I  had  watched  my 
baggage  and  the  second  raft 
disappear,  dropping  seemingly 
below  the  line  of  sight,  and  the 
reason  for  their  sudden  vanish- 
ing was  now  made  plain.  The 
Sempam  ran  here  through  a 
narrow  gorge,  enclosed  by  steep 
hills  smothered  in  jungle,  but  at 
the  top  of  the  reach  the  river 
fell  bodily  in  a  glistening  white 
curtain  down  the  face  of  a  preci- 
pice which  was  walled  on  either 
side  by  black  dikes  of  granite, 
clean-cut  as  though  hewn  with 


a  single  stroke  of  some  giant's 
axe.  With  an  intolerable  roar 
the  whole  body  of  the  river 
leaped  in  a  sheet  of  foam  into 
the  black  abyss,  casting  blind- 
ing jets  of  spray  heavenwards, 
splashing  the  rocks  for  many 
yards  around,  and  churning  up 
the  waters  of  the  pool  into  which 
it  fell,  seventy  feet  or  so  below, 
till  its  surface  was  a  heaving, 
tossing,  restless  mass  of  the 
whiteness  of  cotton  wool.  A 
little  lower  down  stream  the 
pool  widened  somewhat,  and 
here  it  was  a  deep  blackish 
green,  gloomy,  profound,  ter- 
rible, mysterious,  circling  slowly 
round  and  round  before  shooting 
its  contents  off  again  upon  its 
restless  way  down  fall  after  fall 
with  a  mighty  crashing  roar 
and  strife  of  contending  waters. 
From  where  I  was  perched  I 
could  see  for  near  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  along  the  river's  length 
— a  most  unusually  extended 
view  for  a  man  to  obtain  in  the 
heart  of  a  Malayan  jungle — and 
at  every  yard  of  the  way  DEATH 
was  written  in  unmistakable 
characters  for  any  whom  the 
falls  might  succeed  in  sucking 
into  their  grip.  Had  it  not 
been  for  that  providential  cap- 
size farther  up  stream,  I  and 
my  companions  would  infallibly 
have  been  reduced  in  the  space 
of  a  few  moments  to  the  finest 
of  fine  atoms ;  for  once  within 
the  clutch  of  the  upper  fall, 
nothing  in  the  wide  world  could 
have  saved  us  from  a  dreadful 
death.  It  came  as  a  shock,  this 
reflection,  as  I  looked  out  over 
the  line  of  falls,  and  realised 
how  closely  we  had  gazed  into 
the  eyes  of  Death  but  a  few 
minutes  earlier,  all  unconsci- 
ously, unthinkingly,  with  a 
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light-heartedness  so  complete, 
while  half  mad  with  the  fierce 
joy  of  living. 

I  sent  Saleh  back  for  my  fel- 
lows, and  sat  down  where  I  was 
to  await  their  coming.  The 
insistent  roar  of  the  rapids 
filled  my  hearing;  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  scene  held  me 
spellbound ;  but  most  of  all  was 
I  impressed  with  the  wonderful 
freedom,  the  vigour,  the  com- 
pletely unrestrained  savagery  of 
the  river.  Here  was  a  stream 
which  for  countless  ages  had 
leaped  and  thundered  down  this 
granite-bound  pass,  had  slain 
innumerable  living  things,  per- 
haps, with  the  callous  cruelty 
of  the  mighty,  and  had  never 
known  an  instant's  restraint,  a 
moment's  check,  a  second's  curb- 
ing or  binding.  As  the  stream 
below  me  tossed  its  white  mane 
of  spray  restlessly  to  and  fro, 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  truth 
some  wild  monster  of  a  strange 
world,  charging  down  this  rock- 
pent  defile,  instinct  with  lif e  and 
liberty.  The  very  roaring  of 
the  mighty  waters  seemed  to  cry 
to  me  of  their  freedom ;  the  wild 
motion  seemed  to  mock  all 
bonds.  It  was  free,  free,  free, 
and  the  noise  of  the  falls  made 
my  nerves  tingle  with  a  strange 
restlessness. 

When  my  men  had  rejoined 
me  we  pushed  on  through  the 
thick  jungle,  and  by  nightfall 
we  had  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  hearing  of  the  resonant 
thunder  of  the  falls.  But  there 
were  other  rapids  all  along  the 
river,  and  the  music  of  the 
troubled  waters  was  constantly 
in  our  ears.  We  camped  on  a 
sandbank  by  the  river-side,  and 
we  went  to  bed  supperless  ;  for 
we  had  paid  tribute  to  the  falls 


of  our  last  grain  of  rice,  and 
Saleh,  who  had  been  chosen  for 
the  post  of  head -boatman  be- 
cause he  combined  in  a  remark- 
able degree  those  valuable 
possessions,  a  short  temper  and 
a  long  vocabulary,  expressed 
himself  with  the  latitude  which 
we  all  agreed  in  thinking  the 
case  required.  The  dawn  came 
greyly  and  found  us  very 
hungry  and  unhappy.  We 
made  an  early  start,  and  we 
scrambled  and  swarmed  along 
the  shelving  banks  of  the  river, 
through  those  dense  and  dreary 
jungles  hour  after  hour,  to  an 
ever-increasing  accompaniment 
of  hunger  and  fatigue.  It  was 
not  until  the  afternoon  was 
some  hours  old  that  we  at 
length  came  to  a  point  where 
we  thought  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  again  make  use  of 
bamboo  rafts  with  some  pros- 
pect of  success.  Accordingly 
we  all  fell  to  work  in  sullen 
silence,  and  an  hour  or  so  later 
set  off  down  stream,  looking 
eagerly  for  a  village  as  each 
bend  was  rounded.  The  night 
shut  down  upon  us  again,  but 
we  did  not  halt  for  that.  We 
might  be  any  distance  from 
human  habitations  for  all  we 
knew  to  the  contrary,  and  we 
were  already  so  spent  that  we 
did  not  dare  to  delay  even  for 
the  sleep  which  we  craved.  At 
about  half-past  eight  we  saw  a 
point  of  light  ahead  of  us,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  we  were 
eagerly  devouring  all  the  avail- 
able cooked  rice  in  the  village  of 
Cherok. 

"The  falls  in  this  river  be 
very  difficult,  Tuan,"  said  a 
village  elder  to  me,  as  I  sat 
smoking  and  talking  to  the 
people  of  the  place  after  a 
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happy  peace-bringing  meal  of 
fat  new  rice.  "  They  be  very 
difficult,  and  none  may  pass  up 
or  down  those  which  are  of  the 
largest  size.  Even  those  which 
are  smaller  may  not  be  ap- 
proached even  by  the  children  of 
the  river" — viz.,  the  natives  of 
the  valley — "unless  fitting  offer- 
ings have  been  made  to  the 
spirits.  The  fall  at  the  head, 
which  is  full  twelve  fathoms  in 
depth,  is  named  the  Fall  of  the 
Kine- cleft  Bank,  for  it  is  a 
narrow  pass  such  as  giant  kine 
might  make  at  the  spot  where 
they  were  wont  to  go  down  to 
drink  of  the  waters  of  a  pool  or 
river.  The  next  fall  is  named 
the  Fall  of  Dew,  for  by  reason 
of  its  spray  the  rocks  and  tre'es 
surrounding  it  are  perpetually 
drenched  as  it  were  by  dew; 
and  the  last  of  all  is  the  Fish- 
Trap,  for  from  out  of  its  grip 
not  even  a  fish  can  escape.  Ah, 
Tuan,  it  was  not  well  thus  to 
tempt  the  spirits  of  the  Sem- 
pam,  for  they  are  very  vengeful, 
and  had  they  slain  thee  a  great 
shame  would  have  been  put 
upon  our  people.  Our  spirits 
are  free  folk,  drang  merdMka, 
who  care  not  at  all  for  rdja  or 
overlord,  and  have  no  respect 
even  for  the  white  men,  Tuan, 
before  whom  the  rdjas  them- 
selves must  give  way  if  all  men 
tell  us  be  true.  And  this  too, 
Tuan,  the  Sempam  hath  taught 
thee,  in  hunger  and  travail. 
It  will  bear  no  chains,  Tuan  !  " 
And  the  old  fellow  chuckled, 
well  pleased  at  his  jest,  and 
at  the  prowess  of  his  native 
stream. 

Verily,  I  thought,  his  words 
are  true.  The  river  is  free,  free, 
.free  —  free  as  the  wildest  of 
savage  creatures ;  instinct  with 


vmrestrained    life,-    and  a  fierce 
splendid  liberty. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited 
the  Sempam  Falls  again.  I 
was  driven  thither  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  in  a 
smart  dog-cart  by  the  manager 
of  a  mine,  and  I  spent  the  night 
in  a  well-appointed  bungalow, 
after  dining  at  a  table  which 
fairly  groaned  beneath  the  good 
cheer  which  it  bore.  From  end 
to  end  of  the  falls  a  made  road 
skirted  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  for  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile.  Below  the  bungalow  in 
the  valley  was  a  square  power- 
station  covered  in  with  a  hid- 
eous roof  of  corrugated  iron ; 
from  it,  running  upwards  upon 
a  sort  of  staircase  of  wooden 
sleepers,  a  line  of  great,  bulky, 
black  pipes  climbed  a  succession 
of  steep  hills  to  the  sky-line 
half  a  mile  away.  This  line  of 
pipes  communicated  with  a  res- 
ervoir made  of  solid  concrete, 
which  in  its  turn  was  fed  by 
a  large  square  wooden  flume, 
which  burrowed  through  the 
hills  like  a  tar-smeared  snake, 
and  rose  upon  a  gentle  incline 
to  the  Fall  of  the  Kine-cleft 
Bank.  At  the  head  of  this  fall 
the  Sempam  had  been  dammed 
across  from  bank  to  bank  with 
a  solid  wall  of  concrete ;  a  por- 
tion of  its  waters,  their  services 
not  being  for  the  moment  re- 
quired by  the  tyrannous  white 
men,  was  suffered  to  flow  down 
the  old  channel,  but  the  rest  of 
the  stream  was  cribbed  and 
confined  by  the  wooden  walls 
of  the  flume,  was  stalled  like  a 
tame  ox  within  the  solid  reser- 
voir, was  forced  unwilling  but 
obedient  into  the  unsightly  pip- 
ing, and  at  the  power-station, 
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three  hundred  feet  lower  down, 
was  made  to  yield  up  its  angry 
strength  to  the  service  of  man, 
its  master,  in  order  to  work 
and  light  the  huge  mines  seven 
miles  away  at  Raub.  I  listened 
as  the  engineer  in  charge  told 
me,  with  the  air  of  a  lecturer 
upon  anatomy,  how  many  gal- 
lons of  water  per  minute  went 
to  the  pulsing  of  that  once  free 
river ;  how  much  of  its  strength 
was  taken  for  the  electrical 
works,  how  much  left  to  the 
diminished  volume  of  the  tor- 
rent. The  scene,  as  I  stood 
looking  down  at  it,  was  wonder- 
fully little  changed  from  what 
it  had  been  that  day  long  ago 
when  I,  first  of  all  my  kind, 
gazed  in  fascination  at  the 
boisterous  falls.  On  the  left- 
bank,  where  I  had  clung,  the 
jungle  still  ran  riot  to  the  sky- 
line ;  an  outcrop  of  white  lime- 
stone, which  I  remembered  to 
have  noted,  stood  out  promi- 
nently as  of  old  upon  one  of  the 
higher  hills  at  the  foot  of  the 
falls,  glaring,  and  bare  of 
vegetation ;  through  the  deeply 
cleft  walls  of  granite  the  river 
still  danced  and  leaped  wildly, 
though  with  sadly  diminished 
volume,  and  a  voice  which  was 
like  a  mere  whisper  of  the  roar 
and  thunder  of  other  days ;  and 
save  when  my  eyes  rested  upon 
the  works  of  man  upon  the 
right  bank,  all  was  as  beautiful 
as  in  the  past.  But  the  su- 
preme freedom  of  the  river — the 
quality  which  for  me  had  had 
so  overmastering,  so  mysterious 
a  charm — had  vanished  utterly. 
The  stream  was  no  longer  the 
strong,  unfettered,  vainglorious 
monster  of  my  memory.  It  was 
in  chains,  a  thrall  to  man,  and 
to  my  thinking  it  seemed  to 


bear  its  gyves  with  a  chastened 
sadness  which  was  none  the  less 
most  unutterably  bitter  and 
heart-broken. 

The  next  day  I  left  the  Falls 
of  the  Kine-clef  t  Bank  and  rode 
fifty  miles  to  my  home  at  Kuala 
Lipis.  My  way  took  me  through 
country  which  had  once  been 
wild,  where  now  the  great  trunk 
road  joined  village  to  village, 
the  whole  line  of  my  journeying 
being  marked  by  newly-occupied 
plantations,  and  signs  of  the 
progress  and  the  advance  which 
white  men  and  civilisation  bring 
in  their  train.  Then  as  I  neared 
my  home,  and  turned  my 
thoughts  to  the  vast  piles  of 
official  correspondence  which  I 
knew  must  be  awaiting  my  re- 
turn ;  caught  sight  of  the  hurry- 
ing telegraph  peons,  and  remem- 
bered how  at  the  end  of  the  taut 
wire  there  sat  one  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  make  me  dance 
when  he  jerked  the  string ;  as 
I  heard  the  "pat,  pat"  of  the 
tennis-balls  on  the  court  within 
the  dismantled  stockade,  and 
saw  the  golfers  driving  off  from 
a  neighbouring  tee, — suddenly 
the  memory  came  back  to  me  of 
what  my  life  had  been  wont  to 
be  in  that  same  district  less  than 
ten  short  years  ago ;  and  though 
this  progress  and  advancement 
were  the  things  for  which  I 
had  worked  and  striven  whole- 
heartedly, somehow  it  seemed 
to  me  for  the  moment  that  it 
was  not  only  the  river  and  its 
angry  waters  which  had  lost 
their  well -loved  freedom.  To- 
gether we  had  shared  the  wild 
life  which  we  had  known  and 
loved  in  the  past ;  together  in 
the  present  we  went  soberly, 
working  in  chains. 

HUGH  CLIFFORD. 
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MORE   ABOUT   WILDFOWL-SHOOTING   IN   THE 
OUTER   HEBRIDES. 


"WHAT,"  a  friend  living  in 
the  fell  district  of  Cumberland 
once  asked  his  shepherd,  "do 
you  and  your  brother  shep- 
herds and  the  farmers  talk 
about  chiefly,  when  you  meet 
at  markets  and  inns  and  at 
your  own  firesides  ?  "  "  Talk," 
replied  the  old  man,  "was 
mainly  aboot  sheep,  but  whiles 
a  cattle  beast  was  mentioned." 
Our  talk  was  mainly  about 
geese,  though  now  and  then  a 
duck  or  seal  or  plover  might 
flit  through  it ;  and  the  shop 
was  probably  not  more  weari- 
some than  that  indulged  in 
by  men  who  fish  or  hunt  or 
golf  or  curl.  Now  and  then, 
however,  the  feminine  portion 
of  the  household  struck,  and 
used  to  try  and  turn  the  con- 
versation on  matters  connected 
with  dress  or  high  imperial 
politics.  When  sport  was  bad 
this  happened;  when  it  was 
good  they  were  always  as  keen 
as  we  were,  and  took  the  deep- 
est interest  in  anything  we 
had  to  tell.  When  sport  was 
very  bad  it  was  advisable 
sometimes  to  turn  to  these 
questions  of  politics.  "  We 
should  have  got  right  on  the 
top  of  them  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a  beastly  redshank  which 

"      "  Oh  yes — and  it  was 

a  curlew  last  time,  and  a  heron 
the  time  before."  "The  rud- 
der gave  a  squeak  just  as  we 
landed,  or  else  we  should  have 

"     "And   it    was    an    oar 

which  squeaked  last  Friday ; 
why  don't  you  have  every- 


thing oiled  and  covered  with 
leather  before  you  go  out?" 
We  got  to  look  with  angry 
eyes  at  many  birds  :  at  these 
redshanks,  and  at  all  curlews 
and  herons,  and  many  of  the 
gulls,  which  really  seemed  to 
be  in  the  pay  of  the  geese, 
and,  like  the  small  tick-eaters 
which  live  on  African  game, 
delighted  in  warning  their 
friends  of  our  approach.  Often 
a  heron  would  go  off  in  a  quiet 
decent  way,  slowly  flapping  his 
great  wings  as  he  steered  for 
some  retired  corner  to  continue 
his  interrupted  meal  in ;  but 
often  he  would  give  one  of  his 
harsh  cries,  putting  up,  on  a 
calm  day,  the  heads  of  every 
goose  within  a  mile  or  two, 
and  sometimes  his  behaviour 
was  dreadful.  Long  shall  we 
remember  one  outrageous  bird 
which — probably  annoyed  by 
having  to  swallow  a  fish  all 
at  once  which  he  wanted  to 
masticate  slowly  —  flew  above 
us  when  we  were  stalking 
some  bernicle.  High  over  our 
heads  he  soared,  uttering  pierc- 
ing shrieks  of  anger  and  warn- 
ing; and  when  he  had  flapped 
nearly  out  of  sight,  and  we 
thought  we  had  done  with 
him,  back  he  would  come,  and 
continue  his  horrid  clamour. 
Needless  to  say  that  stalk  re- 
sulted in  nothing  but  vexa- 
tion. The  black-backed  gulls, 
too,  were  most  troublesome, 
wheeling  to  and  fro  above  the 
geese  when  we  were  far  away, 
and  crying  with  all  their  might 
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and  main, — so  that,  even  if 
the  latter  saw  nothing,  they 
were  made  thoroughly  uneasy, 
and  prepared  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  take  up  their  po- 
sitions in  a  most  wide-awake 
condition  on  some  island,  in- 
stead of  feeding  quietly  hi  a 
get-at-able  hollow.  On  windy 
days,  still  less  in  stormy 
weather,  these  warnings  were 
not  of  much  consequence ;  but 
in  a  calm  they  nearly  always 
succeeded  in  their  object,  and 
left  us  lamenting.  Indeed  in 
calm  weather  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  shot  at  geese  at 
all,  and  at  such  times  the  bag 
got  small  and  the  larder  rather 
empty.  One  quiet  day  we 
made  five  stalks  on  birds  hi 
good  positions,  and  came  home 
without  firing  a  shot :  that  was 
the  day  the  rudder  squeaked. 
The  least  tap  on  a  gun-stock, 
the  least  crunch  of  a  boot  on 
the  rocks,  was  carried  a  great 
distance,  and  everything  put 
on  the  alert  if  not  on  the 
wing.  That  was  the  day — 
one  of  the  days  —  when  the 
redshank  with  his  "  kivi-kivi " 
aroused  from  then1  fancied  se- 
curity fully  eighty  geese  out 
of  a  hollow,  and  sent  them,  a 
clanging  honking  squadron,  to 
some  island  half-a-dozen  miles 
away.  We  got  to  be  very 
careful  about  noises  in  mov- 
ing guns  or  oars,  and  we  out- 
manoeuvred the  geese  as  far  as 
walking  on  rocks  was  con- 
cerned, carrying  with  us  quick- 
ly -  slipped  -  on  indiarubber  go- 
loshes. But  we  could  not  get 
the  better  of  Curlew,  Red- 
shank, &  Co. ;  and  it  is  owing 
to  their  untiring  exertions  and 
interference  that  many  a  fat 


goose,  both  bernicle  and  lag, 
still  flies  hi  clamorous  skeins 
and  changles  over  the  fair 
melodiously  named  islands  of 
these  Hebrides. 

We  captured  geese  hi  all 
sorts  of  ways, — stalking  them, 
driving  them,  by  flighting,  by 
waiting  for  them  at  suitable 
places.  Sometimes  we  had  a 
mighty  mass  of  hurriedly  rising 
birds  to  fire  at,  and  sometimes 
a  single  one,  high  overhead, 
coming  down  the  wind  at  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Only 
once  did  we  get  a  chance  at 
bernicle  on  the  ground,  and 
never  at  grey  lag.  As  related, 
the  victory  was  often  on  their 
side ;  sometimes  by  a  very  little, 
but  a  miss  in  this  work  was 
veritably  as  good  as  a  mile.  A 
chance  boat  sailing  lazily  along 
to  some  island  for  peats,  would 
come  in  sight  just  before  a  stalk 
was  finished;  some  far-away 
fisherman  would  fire  at  a  cor- 
morant, —  and  all  our  pains 
were  wasted.  One  day  we  were 
waiting  for  grey  lags  at  a  little 
lochan  high  up  among  the  hills  ; 
they  came  there  sometimes, 
when  the  flowing  tide  invaded 
the  sea-weedy  islands  they  fed 
on,  to  drink,  and  play  about, 
and  sit  on  flat  stones  to  preen 
their  feathers.  We  were  lying 
in  a  little  heather-built  shelter 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  when 
three  geese  came  and  lit  on  the 
loch,  and  after  a  time  swam 
down  towards  our  ambuscade 
so  close  together  that  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  kill  one  and 
not  all.  As  we  slowly  raised 
the  gun  to  get  it  over  the  side 
of  the  shelter,  a  yard-long  bit 
of  old  loose  heather  got  somehow 
astride  of  the  barrels,  and  the 
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quick -eyed  birds  noticed  the 
movement  and  rose,  and  the 
shot  taken  under  such  un- 
favourable circumstances  re- 
sulted in  nothing.  But  ten 
days  later  at  the  same  place 
we  hit  off  again  the  right 
moment,  and  got  three  —  we 
hope  the  same  three  —  out  of 
fifteen,  in  this  case,  too  con- 
fiding birds.  Shots  at  large 
numbers  of  grey  lags  were 
seldom  got;  where  there  were 
so  many  eyes  there  was  great 
wariness.  And  let  no  man 
think  it  was  such  a  simple 
thing  as  it  may  sound  to  kill 
them,  even  when  many  rose 
together.  In  the  first  place, 
they  were  generally  a  long 
way  off;  we  did  very  little  at 
them  except  with  the  large 
gun.  Then,  with  their  mighty 
wing -pinions  and  breasts  like 
padded  mattresses,  they  are 
very  hard  to  knock  over. 
Never  did  we  ourselves  see  a 
single  feather  fall  from  a  bird 
that  got  away,  and  yet  it  was 
a  common  occurrence  to  hear 
the  shot  strike  them.  And, 
when  suddenly  alarmed,  they 
rose  more  like  gigantic  snipe 
than  decent  geese,  legs  and 
arms  and  necks  straddling  all 
over  the  place,  by  no  means 
easy  objects  to  particularise 
in  a  moment  in  spite  of  their 
size.  "Browning"  these  big 
lots  was  unprofitable  work. 

We  paid  visits  to  some  of  the 
pigeon-caves  on  various  parts  of 
the  shooting,  and,  though  we 
never  made  much  of  a  bag — 
it  was  too  late  in  the  season, 
and  the  birds  had  been  much 
disturbed  before  —  always  en- 
joyed the  expeditions.  Some- 
times the  caves  were  real  ones 


— perhaps  tunnels  would  be  a 
better  word  to  use — stretching 
underground  for  some  hundreds 
of  feet,  and  often  the  pigeons 
lived  in  little  narrow  clefts,  or 
sat  on  mere  ledges  of  rock. 
Why  these  soft-looking,  pretty, 
delicate  -  coloured  birds  should 
inhabit  such  places  is  always 
a  mystery  to  us :  green  fields 
and  far-stretching  woods  and 
tinkling  brooks  seemed  more 
in  keeping  with  them.  There 
were  no  trees.  If  you  wanted 
a  bit  of  wood  as  big  as  a 
pencil,  you  would  look  in  vain 
for  it  unless  on  the  sea-shore ; 
and  anything  more  melancholy 
or  uncomfortable  than  their 
resting-places  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine.  Here  the  sea  had 
cut  a  way  for  itself  through 
soft  material  some  hundreds  of 
feet  inland;  and  over  the  gulf 
thus  formed,  perhaps  a  hundred 
feet  deep,  they  lived  on  any 
ledges  or  cracks  they  could 
find,  black  hard  rock  all  around 
them,  sprinkled  with  salt  spray 
even  when  there  is  but  a  slight 
swell  on, — gruesome  places  to 
look  down  into  even  then,  and 
terrible  in  a  storm.  In  bad 
weather  the  birds  must  find 
some  other  shelter.  It  was  in 
such  a  place  as  this  that  we 
came  near  to  witnessing  a 
tragedy,  and  losing  the  great 
retriever  which  always  went 
with  us.  A  bird  fell  dead  just  on 
the  edge  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
dog  brought  it  back.  Another 
fell  a  little  lower  down,  and  in 
going  to  fetch  it  he  got  on  to  a 
smooth  steep  place,  and,  after 
vainly  trying  to  keep  his  foot- 
ing, slid  down  it  into  the  sea. 
There  was  no  wind  that  day, 
but  some  swell  was  coming 
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in  from  the  Atlantic ;  and 
though  this  was  little  to  look 
at  outside,  it  was  bad  enough 
and  cruel  enough  when  it  got 
in  among  the  rocks.  If  the 
retriever  had  not  been  a  very 
powerful  dog  he  would  have 
been  drowned  in  a  few  min- 
utes. We  could  hardly  bear 
to  look  on  as  great  black  Bar 
fought  for  his  life.  The  swell 
carried  him  up  into  one  of 
the  deep  narrow  gullies  and 
left  him,  desperately  trying 
to  get  a  footing  on  a  slimy 
rock,  and  went  thundering  on. 
Then  —  whilst  he  was  still 
swimming  and  vainly  trying 
to  climb  up — the  water  rushed 
out  and  swept  him  with  it, 
and  again  in  a  few  seconds 
he  was  back,  frightened  now, 
using  every  bit  of  his  great 
strength,  and,  we  thought, 
unavailingly.  We  could  do 
nothing  whatever  to  help  him  : 
any  one  going  down  into  that 
treacherous,  foaming  gully 
would  soon  have  fared  worse 
than  the  dog.  But  at  length 
another  wave  carried  him  on 
its  crest  so  far  up  that  he  was 
able  to  scramble  on  to  a  friend- 
ly little  ledge,  and  then  the 
keeper  managed  to  get  down 
to  him,  whilst  we  all  lent 
willing  hands  from  above.  We 
would  have  thought  every 
pigeon  in  Scotland  dearly 
bought  by  that  dog's  death. 
We  could  write  a  pamphlet  on 
Bar  and  his  doings.  Let  the 
tide  be  running  out  like  a 
mill-race  in  the  wide  sea-loch, 
and  ducks  fall  into  it,  by  day 
or  night  Bar  would  have  them, 
if  any  dog  could.  Give  him 
the  open  sea  and  no  rocks  to 
be  dashed  against,  and  he 


would  fetch  out  of  it  what  a 
dog  could  fetch.  He  would  re- 
trieve a  seal,  holding  it  by  the 
flappers ;  with  equal  gravity  of 
countenance  he  would  appear 
before  you  with  a  9  -  Ib.  grey 
lag  across  his  jaws,  or  the 
tail-feather  of  a  jack-snipe  just 
peeping  between  them.  He 
would  find  anything  that  had 
been  lost  on  the  hill,  and  go 
far  back  for  it.  Without  a 
murmur,  willingly  and  patient- 
ly, he  would  stay  with  any 
stranger  if  the  keeper  his 
master  told  him  to  do  so.  The 
last  day  we  were  out  we  shot 
eight  teal,  which  all  lay  on  an 
island,  or  in  some  still  water 
near  it,  a  good  gunshot  away, 
and  sixteen  times  did  Bar  cross 
over  the  little  strait  —  eight 
times  with  a  duck  in  his  mouth 
and  eight  times  empty.  He 
tried  very  hard  to  bring  two 
at  a  time,  but  the  salt  water 
he  swallowed  in  the  attempt 
baffled  him.  If  you  shot  a 
rabbit  or  a  duck  early  in  the 
morning,  you  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  show  it  to  Bar,  put 
it  in  some  safe  corner,  and 
then  late  at  night,  when  per- 
haps a  mile  away  from  the 
place,  tell  him  to  go  for  it. 
This  clog  had  one  fault,  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  too 
good  for  this  world  and  per- 
haps have  been  drowned  in 
the  gully ;  but  it  was  of  little 
moment  for  this  kind  of  shoot- 
ing, and  we  shall  not  tarnish 
his  noble  name  by  mention- 
ing it. 

Out  of  these  cracks  and 
gullies,  out  of  these  caves  and 
tunnels,  the  pigeons  came,  when 
disturbed,  like  shooting  -  stars. 
Soft  and  delicate  they  may  be 
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to  look  at,  but  every  one  knows 
what  a  blue  rock  is  when  he 
rises  from  a  trap,  and  he  is 
many  times  as  active  on  his  own 
ground.  It  was  useless  to  shoot 
at  them  when  over  the  water : 
though  some  of  the  days  we 
were  at  the  caves  were  perfectly 
calm,  there  was  always  a  swell 
on  the  sea,  enough  to  break  the 
strongest  boat  to  match-wood 
in  a  moment  if  any  landing  was 
attempted.  We  had  to  take 
them  when  flying  over  some 
part  of  the  rocks  where,  if  they 
fell,  they  could  be  got;  but  in 
spite  of  all  care  we  always  lost 
some.  The  shooting  was  easier 
when  they  came  in,  though  even 
then  they  travelled  at  an  amaz- 
ing pace,  and  often  whisked  into 
their  cracks  before  you  could  get 
on  to  them.  Long  shall  we 
remember  one  lovely  February 
evening  at  these  pigeon-caves : 
the  sun — setting  in  a  wonderful 
blaze  of  crimson  and  purple 
and  yellow — flooded  the  rocks, 
making  the  great  beds  of  sea- 
pinks  just  above  them  flash  like 
emeralds;  while  St  Kilda,  not 
visible  till  that  moment  all 
that  day,  suddenly  stood  out 
in  front  of  it,  like  a  mountain 
arisen  from  the  sea. 

It  was  not  very  often  that  we 
were  able  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  afternoon  tea ;  but  one 
evening  when  we  got  off  the 
moor  on  to  the  road  some  four 
or  five  miles  from  home  we  met 
two  ladies  waiting  for  us  with 
that  pleasant  meal.  We  were 
tired  after  a  not  very  successful 
day,  and  were  cheered,  not  only 
by  the  tea  but  by  some  news 
they  brought  us.  For  three 
wild  swans  had  been  seen  on  a 


loch  not  very  far  from  the  lodge 
that  morning,  and  they,  as  they 
came  past,  had  been  able  to 
look  at  the  birds  with  a  glass. 
Next  day  as  soon  as  it  was 
light  the  keeper  spied  the  loch ; 
but  the  swans  were  gone,  and 
we  heard  from  the  wife  of  a 
herd  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  they  had  departed  at 
four  the  previous  afternoon  and 
flown  away  out  of  sight.  There 
is  one  particular  loch  of  which 
these  great  birds  are  for  some 
reason  particularly  fond,  and  we 
were  soon — ladies  and  all — off  to 
a  high  point  on  a  hill  where  we 
could  examine  the  greater  part 
of  it. 

The  morning  was  a  bitterly 
cold  one,  the  wind  was  very 
high :  it  blows  in  these  islands 
with  a  force  and  keenness  which 
we  have  never  met  with  any- 
where else — there  is  nothing  to 
break  its  passage  on  either  land 
or  sea — and  it  was  with  red 
faces  and  numbed  fingers  in 
spite  of  the  climb  that  we 
reached  the  proper  place  to  spy 
from  ;  and  then  we  could  make 
out  nothing  of  the  swans.  They 
might  easily  be  there,  on  one  or 
other  of  the  numberless  starfish- 
shaped  lochs  which  lay  tossing 
and  tumbling  below  us,  in  some 
sheltered  bay  which  we  could 
not  examine ;  but  somehow  we 
had  all  expected  to  see  them 
showing  themselves  bravely  off 
in  the  middle  of  the  water,  and 
so  were  a  little  disheartened. 
We  went  down  on  to  the  flats 
and  met  the  keeper,  who  had 
been  spying  from  another  point 
about  three  miles  away,  and 
then,  just  when  we  were  getting 
sceptical  as  to  the  whereabouts 
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of  the  swans,  and  were  pictur- 
ing them  flying  along  perhaps 
over  some  English  meadow 
hundreds  of  miles  away — lo! 
we  saw  them  swimming  about 
in  a  sheltered  corner  quite  in- 
visible from  above.  It  was 
easy  to  make  out  that  they 
were  whoopers,  the  largest  kind 
of  swans,  and  they  were  quite 
unconscious  of  any  enemy  being 
at  hand.  Leaving  one  gun 
where  we  were,  the  other  two 
made  a  circuit  of  two  or  three 
miles  and  got  right  round  the 
loch,  and  then  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  waiting  till  they  came 
near  enough  to  the  shore  and 
a  stalk  could  be  made  upon 
them.  There  were  a  lot  of 
golden  -  eye  with  the  swans, 
following  them  about,  and 
feeding  on  the  bits  of  weed  the 
big  birds  pulled  up,  and  then 
leaving  them  for  a  while ;  and  a 
cold  shudder  ran  down  at  any 
rate  one  of  our  backs  at  hav- 
ing to  show  ourselves  to  these 
watchful  ducks.  The  swans 
were  hid  from  us  by  a  bend  in 
the  loch ;  but  they  heard  the 
golden-eyes  get  up,  and  for  an 
hour  they  became  watchful  and 
suspicious.  What  if  they  were 
suddenly  to  rise — before  we  were 
in  our  places  take  the  alarm 
and  be  off!  At  last,  after  a 
little  waiting  and  careful  peep- 
ing through  long  heather  and 
round  rocky  corners,  the  time 
came,  and  we  slipped  back,  and 
then  round,  and  then  down  a 
wet  hollow  in  the  peat  and  got 
the  shot.  One  died  at  once ; 
the  other,  mortally  wounded, 
flapped  a  little  way  up  the  loch, 
and  coming  back  with  the  wind, 
was  finished  off  by  the  man  on 


the  opposite  side.  And  now  we 
committed  the  only  mistake  in 
the  carefully  worked-out  little 
attack :  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  third  swan  to  swing  round 
nearer  as  he  rose  against  the 
wind — instead  of  waiting  and 
reserving  our  fire — we  ought  to 
have  got  up  and  run  as  we 
never  ran  before,  right  ahead 
of  him,  and  so  have  cut  him  off. 
If  we  had  done  this  we  should 
probably  have  got  the  three. 
The  birds  floated  ashore  in  a 
few  minutes,  as  beautiful  in 
their  death  as  in  life,  one  but 
little  marked  by  the  shot,  and 
the  other  a  flawless  and  perfect 
image  of  purity,  with  not  a 
stain  on  it  or  a  feather  awry. 

Messrs  Harvie  -  Brown  and 
Buckley,  whose  charming  and 
well-known  book  on  the  '  Fauna 
of  the  Outer  Hebrides '  was  in 
constant  request  in  the  lodge 
at  night,  say  that  as  many  as 
four  hundred  swans  have  been 
seen  together  on  one  of  the 
lochs  in  South  Uist  :  that 
would  be  a  spectacle,  to  view 
which  even  a  very  keen  sports- 
man might  be  willing  to  keep 
his  finger  off  the  trigger.  Some 
people  may  say,  "  Why  shoot 
a  swan  at  all  ?  "  He  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  wildfowl,  and 
if  a  man  lays  himself  out  to 
kill  all  kinds  of  geese  and 
ducks,  why  should  he  pass  over 
the  great  chief  of  the  race? 
How  often  in  a  lifetime  does 
an  average  man  get  a  chance 
of  killing  a  wild  swan?  How 
many  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  cartridges  may 
he  fire,  and  yet  never  one  of 
them  at  a  swan?  They  are 
not  rare  birds — in  the  sense, 
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that  is,  of  becoming  extinct — 
though  he  may  shoot  for  a  life- 
time in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom and  never  see  one ;  yet — let 
the  weather  be  suitable — the  far 
north  will  always  keep  up  the 
supply  in  the  proper  places. 

One  of  the  whoopers  weighed 
20  lb.,  and  the  other  all  but 
23,  and  the  stalwart  gillie  who 
carried  them  on  his  back  across 
the  hill  to  where  the  dogcart 
could  meet  him  was  glad  to  lay 
down  his  load. 

It  is  generally  to  be  noticed 
that  men  who  write  exclusively 
of  shore-shooting  have  a  nasty 
word  to  say  for  punts :  we 
hardly  know  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  They  dwell  on  the 
wholesale  slaughter  which  a 
big  gun  causes,  and  the  number 
of  birds  which  are  wounded. 
But  there  is  something  very 
illogical  in  their  way  of  treat- 
ing the  subject ;  they  spend 
perhaps  hundreds  of  pages  in 
telling  you  how  to  get  at  fowl 
of  all  kinds,  and  at  all  times. 
The  big  gun  may  be  idle  for  a 
week  or  for  a  month ;  but  the 
wild  weather  which  keeps  it  at 
home  is  good  for  the  shore- 
shooter,  and  he  is  out  day  and 
night.  Even  on  a  good  day 
the  puntsman  may  come  home 
clean,  while,  except  under  very 
favourable  circumstances,  he 
would  always  consider  two  or 
three  shots  a  good  average  for 
the  twenty -four  hours.  How 
many  ducks  will  even  a  quick 
shot  hit  and  lose  on  a  good 
flighting  night,  when  they  are 
flying  fast  and  low  ?  Even 
the  best  of  shots  will  wound 
some  rabbits  and  pheasants 
when  he  fires  a  good  many 


hundred  cartridges  on  a  win- 
ter's day  between  ten  o'clock 
and  four?  And  so  of  grouse- 
and  partridge  -  shooting.  We 
believe  a  man  with  a  small 
gun,  if  he  is  constantly  using 
it,  will  wound  and  lose  far  more 
birds  than  the  hard-working 
puntsman  who  now  and  then 
fires  a  big  shot.  And  the 
arguments  of  a  shore-man  are 
sometimes  provoking.  In  a 
book  published  a  few  years 
ago,  the  writer,  after  giving 
some  charming  chapters  on  the 
wild  life  of  Scotland,  ends  by 
a  little  sermon  on  punting  and 
its  evils,  and  asks,  if  it  is  right 
for  a  big  gunner  to  fire  at  the 
birds  on  the  water,  why  we 
should  not  all  "seek  to  get 
sitting  shots  at  other  birds, 
first  of  all  being  careful  to  get 
them  in  a  row  ?  Why  not  fire 
into  a  covey  of  partridges  on 
the  ground,  delighted  if  we 
secure  four  when  otherwise  we 
should  only  have  got  two?" 
The  very  obvious  answer  to 
such  a  question  is,  that  we 
know  where  the  partridges  are, 
and  can  always,  and  often 
several  times  a-day,  get  chances 
at  them,  while  it  is  different 
with  wildfowl  on  an  estuary, 
and  any  punter  will  tell  you 
what  is  the  proportion  of  shots 
he  gets  compared  with  the 
approaches  he  makes.  No  one 
after  partridges  goes  for  a  day 
or  a  week,  or  perhaps  far  more, 
without  getting  a  shot,  but  a 
big  gunner  often  does.  Firing 
into  a  lot  of  wildfowl  or  wild 
birds  is  a  very  different  thing 
to  firing  into  the  brown  of  a 
covey  of  grouse  or  partridges ; 
and  if  our  critic  demurs  at  this, 
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we  would  ask  him,  if  supposing 
he  saw  a  dense  flock  of  golden 
plover  or  teal  passing  him,  with 
no  single  birds  attending  the 
companies,  would  he  refrain 
from  shooting  into  those  flocks 
because  he  would  run  the  risk 
of  wounding  some  birds  which 
he  might  not  get  ? 

A  puntsman's  life  on  our 
coasts  —  the  factor  told  us 
that  there  were  five  hundred 
miles  of  sea-line  on  the  shoot- 
ing, but  probably,  for  reasons 
given  in  the  previous  paper, 
this  estimate  is  far  under  the 
mark  —  would  have  been  a 
merry  one  but  very  short.  No 
punt,  we  believe,  has  ever  pene- 
trated into  these  regions,  or  in 
all  probability  ever  will ;  the 
enterprising  man  who  tried  it 
would  get  one  or  two  heavy 
shots  and  then  be  certainly 
drowned,  the  latter  event  most 
likely  taking  place  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  day  he  went 
Dut.  Everything  would  be 
against  punting  here :  there 
are  no  smooth  beaches  except 
facing  the  open  sea ;  plenty  of 
mud-flats  but  no  mud-edgings ; 
each  basin  is  without  exception 
fringed  with  rocks,  and  there 
are  no  places  where  delicately 
built  boats  could  come  ashore. 
But  even  if  such  difficulties 
were  got  over,  and  the  danger 
from  the  suddenly  rising 
and  hard-blowing  wind,  that 
from  the  tides  could  never  be 
eliminated.  It  was  quite  a 
common  thing  for  us,  in  a 
strong,  well  -  built,  sea  -  going 
boat  capable  of  carrying  nine 
or  ten  people,  to  be  unable  to 
pass  either  up  or  down  many 
of  the  tide-races  which  ran  be- 
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tween  the  islands,  and  thai 
when  we  had  geese  in  prospect 
and  were  extremely  anxious  to 
get  at  them  at  any  cost.  The 
normal  difference  between  high 
and  low  water  was  some  twelve 
or  thirteen  feet ;  in  places  the 
sea  got  jammed  up,  so  to  speak, 
forced  up  into  wide  reaches  by 
the  great  pressure  of  the  tides, 
from  which  it  could  only  come 
slowly  down.  The  water  out- 
side fell  quickly,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  twice  a-day 
there  was  an  obvious,  or  a 
strong,  or  a  furious  stream, 
running  first  one  way  and  then 
another  past  some  of  the 
islands,  forming  an  obstacle  as 
difficult  to  cross  as  a  river  in  a 
spate.  This  went  on  in  scores 
of  places  among  the  maze  of 
islands ;  at  certain  periods  of 
the  tide  there  was  no  difficulty  ; 
sometimes  we  found  the  ob- 
stacle an  impossible  one,  and 
sometimes  with  much  labour 
we  dragged  small  boats  up  by 
long  ropes,  or  "  ran  "  the  rapid, 
always  taking  care  to  err  on 
the  side  of  caution  and  incur 
no  risk.  Down  one  of  the 
smaller  streams  two  men  and  a 
woman — the  father  and  brother 
and  sister  of  the  tailor  of  the 
waste  —  were  passing  in  the 
dim  light  of  early  morning 
many  years  ago  with  a  boat- 
load of  coal,  when  the  boat 
touched  an  unseen  rock,  and 
turned  round  and  then  over, 
and  the  poor  father  and 
daughter  were  drowned.  These 
currents  and  tides  were  often 
very  troublesome  to  us,  and 
had  always  to  be  watched  and 
considered. 

We  did  very  little  with  the 
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seals:      sometimes     we     came 
across   some   of  the   big   "At- 
lantic"   customers,    but    never 
had    weather    to    get    out    to 
the  black  ridges  of  rock  where 
they    chiefly    lived.      However 
calm   and   still   the   air   might 
be   with   us,   we   could  always 
see   the  sea  flying  over  them, 
and   on   no   single   day  during 
our  visit  could  a  landing  have 
been      effected.       There     were 
plenty  of  the  other  seals  close 
at  hand, — we  counted  seventy 
one  day  on  two  rocks   hardly 
bigger  than  good-sized  dining- 
rooms;    but   they   inhabit    the 
regions   sacred    to    geese,    and 
we  always  grudged  disturbing 
the  latter.      It  was   pretty  to 
watch  them  with  a  glass :    as 
a  rule,  they  paid   little  atten- 
tion  to   the   boat   till   it  came 
within    a    hundred    and    fifty 
yards  or  so,  and  then  after  a 
good  stare  there  was  a   great 
scuttling    into    the    sea ;     the 
whole  rock  seemed  to   get   up 
and   dive,  and  for  a  few  min- 
utes the  water  would  be  alive 
with    fat    bodies    bobbing    up 
and  down.     Seals'  lives  in  these 
regions     ought     to     be     fairly 
happy     ones ;     they     are     not 
much  persecuted  by  man,  and 
we    are    glad    to    think    their 
honest  doglike  faces  were  little 
damaged  by  us. 

Some  of  our  pleasantest  days 
were  not  those  on  which  we  got 
the  best  bags ;  winter  though 
it  was,  we  made  many  far-away 
excursions  in  the  big  boat,  ex- 
ploring outlying  points  and 
islands,  shooting  on  such  oc- 
casions being  considered  as 
only  a  secondary  consideration. 
Now  and  then  we  picked  up 


something,      some     plover     or 
pigeons :    on  one  glorious  Feb- 
ruary day,  under  a  sun  which 
made  us,  clad  in  thick  winter 
garments,  wince  under  its  heat, 
the   return   to  the  larder  was 
one    eider-drake,   one    long-tail 
drake,  one  golden   plover,   one 
snipe,    and   one   widgeon.      On 
one  of  the  islands  was  a  wreck, 
which  was  in  process  of  being 
broken  up :  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient knowledge  to  say  what  sort 
of  a  ship  this  massive  fragment 
had  belonged  to,  though  it  was 
obvious  that  the  report  which 
prevailed  in  the  district,  that  it 
had  formed  part  of  one  of  the 
Spanish   men-of-war   destroyed 
by  the  Americans,  was  not  well 
founded.     It  was  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  long,  and  very  strongly  put 
together,   and  the    tide  which 
brought   it   up   to   its    present 
resting-place   must   have   been 
a    mighty    one.       If    wildfowl 
was    our    chief    topic   of    con- 
versation, we  can  imagine  that 
"wrecks"   must   be,    at   times, 
of    absorbing    interest    to    the 
local    people,    for    occasionally 
they   find   in   one    a    veritable 
harvest    of    the    sea.      A    big 
ship    had    come  to    a    sudden 
end    on    some     rocks,    a     few 
miles  out,  not  long  before  our 
visit,  and  it  supplied  the  good 
folks  with  some  of  the  luxuries 
as  well  as  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  a  long  time.     Brandy 
came  ashore  in  cases,  and  cham- 
pagne,   and   a   huge   cheese,    a 
hundredweight  of  it,  little  dam- 
aged by  the  salt.      Quantities 
of    boxes   of    glycerine    drifted 
in,  which  we  were  assured  was 
used    by   the   simple    islanders 
instead  of  treacle  to  their  por- 
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ridge.  The  first  free  day  after 
this  had  been  related  to  us  we 
all  wandered  off  to  the  shore  to 
see  if  by  chance  any  of  the  good 
things  were  left. 

There  was,  some  four  miles 
from  the  lodge,  an  old  ruined 
mill,  with  a  big  sea-trout  loch 
above  it  which  had  once  fed  its 
wheel,  and  a  big  sea-water  loch 
just  below.  Sir  Walter  says  in 
his  Journal  that  for  some  reason 
or  another  a  mill  had  always 
an  uncanny  kind  of  association 
for  him ;  and  if  that  could  be 
the  case  with  a  place  bustling 
with  life  and  noise,  the  feeling 
might  well  be  intensified  here. 
The  wheel  was  broken,  and  all 
the  window  -  frames  and  most 
of  the  doors  were  gone,  the 
floors  were  rotten,  and  the  place 
was  dreary  and  uninhabitable, 
and  very  lonely.  If  ghosts  ever 
walk  in  these  islands,  here  they 
certainly  should  be.  Three  or 
four  times  we  drove  the  lochs 
both  above  and  below  the  mill : 
the  first  time  we  tried  the  for- 
mer a  couple  of  ducks  came 
first,  a  long  shot  away,  and  then 
peering  over  the  edge  of  the 
peat-hag  hiding-place,  we  saw 
a  perfect  cloud  of  mallard  com- 
ing down  on  us.  To  drop  the 
small  gun,  snatch  up  and  cock 
the  8 -bore,  took  only  an  infinit- 
esimal portion  of  time;  but 
when  we  had  it  ready  only  one 
solitary  duck  out  of  the  great 
company  was  left  to  shoot  at : 
the  others  were  streaming  a 
hundred  yards  behind  us,  and, 
as  the  man  next  to  us  yielded 
to  the  same  temptation  and  was 
also  too  late,  that  particular 
drive  turned  out  a  failure.  It 
was  no  use  trying  to  drive  any 


of  the  big  lochs  unless  there  was 
a  strong  wind ;  if  the  ducks  had 
far  to  travel  they  had  time  to 
rise,  and  on  a  calm  day,  though 
they  generally  came  right 
enough,  they  came  too  high, 
looking  like  starlings  rather 
than  wildfowl — out  of  shot  of 
the  most  powerful  weapon.  So 
wind  was  necessary ;  but  if  pos- 
sible a  wind  which  blew  from 
the  place  they  wished  to  get  to, 
not  a  hurricane  behind  them, 
though  a  hurricane  was  better 
than  a  calm.  In  fact — we  have 
lain  stress  on  it  before  —  wind 
was  everything  to  us,  and  our 
best  days  were  always  the  worst 
so  far  as  storm  and  rain  went. 

It  is  this  which  makes  the 
great  difference  between  shoot- 
ing ordinary  game  and  shooting 
wildfowl,  and  the  reason  why 
so  many  men  do  not  care  for 
the  former.  It  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  to  starting  on  a  fine 
day  with  so  many  hundred  car- 
tridges, all  of  the  same  size  and 
holding  the  same  shot,  knowing 
that  from  various  comfortable 
stands  you  will  in  the  course  of 
the  day  get  rid  of  the  most  of 
them.  If  the  weather  turn  out 
very  bad,  men  shooting  grouse  or 
low-ground  game  will,  and  right- 
ly, come  home,  because,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  discomfort  of  it, 
their  sport  is  spoilt  by  the  storm ; 
and  exactly  the  reverse  is  the 
case  with  those  after  wildfowl. 
The  paraphernalia  required  by 
the  latter  is  cumbersome,  and 
difficult  to  manage  comfortably 
in  wet  and  wind :  we  found  a 
double  8  -  bore  the  best  for 
the  driving  work,  and  except 
at  night  always  carried  one. 
But  then  a  12-bore  was  neces- 
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sary  also,  to  get  in  as  many 
shots  as  possible  during  the 
short  time  the  drive  lasted. 
If  it  was  windy  without  rain, 
cartridges  of  different  kinds 
could  be  put  out  ready  to  one's 
hand;  but  if  it  was  very  wet, 
it  was  not  easy  to  manage  this, 
even  with  the  brass  cases 
always  used.  You  wanted  a  lot 
of  different  cartridges  for  a 
day's  shooting  here, — for  the 
8  -  bore  BB,  and  1  and  2  for 
geese,  and  4  for  duck,  and  -per- 
haps a  few  6's  in  case  of  meet- 
ing plover;  and  for  the  12- 
bore  4  and  5,  with  a  couple  of 
2's  handy,  in  case — as  often  hap- 
pened— geese  should  come  near 
when  you  had  only  the  smaller 
weapon  to  defend  yourself  with. 
Some  people  are  bothered  by 
all  this  preparation.  But  to 
many  of  us  its  necessity  consti- 
tuted the  chief  charm  in  this 
wild  sport — the  never  knowing 
what  your  next  shot  would  be 
at.  How  often  in  a  day's 
tramp  would  we  have  to 
change  cartridges;  see  geese 
settle  in  the  distance,  or  per- 
haps fly  overhead  when  looking 
for  snipe;  snatch  out  the  big 
shot  you  had  in  for  a  long 
chance  at  duck  when  your  eye 
caught  the  shimmer  under  the 
sun  of  a  lot  of  golden  plover 
coming  right  at  you!  Then  the 
reward  for  all  these  prepara- 
tions was  often  a  tiny  one : 
sometimes  there  was  no  reward 
at  all ;  sometimes  we  came  in 
blank,  now  and  then  without 
having  fired  a  shot.  And  the 
reward — in  numbers — was  never 
anything  else  but  small;  our 
biggest  bag  was  only  21 — small 
in  numbers  but  not  in  quality. 


We  give  here  the  result  of  the 
three  best  days'  shooting  we 
had :  11  bernicle  geese,  3  teal, 

3  mallard ;    9  bernicle,   6  grey 
lag,    6    golden   plover;    2   ber- 
nicle,   4  grey   lag,   5    widgeon, 

4  teal,  1  mallard,  for  two,  three, 
and  four  guns.     We  think  it  is 
quite  idle  to  try  and  draw  com- 
parisons between  fowl  of   this 
kind  and  game — to  say  in  what 
relation  to  grouse  and  pheasants 
a  goose  or  a  mallard  or  a  widg- 
eon  should   stand.     But    small 
in  number  though  these  results 
were,  we  were  proud  of  them ; 
we  worked  very  hard  for  them, 
and  never  grudged  an  inch  of 
the  ground  we  walked  over,  or 
an  ounce  of  the  heavy  guns  we 
carried.      The    harder   the   toil 
the  sweeter  the   reward  when 
it  came,  and  it  always  did  come 
sooner  or  later. 

There  are  few  matters  of 
greater  importance  to  people 
shooting  as  we  did  than  the 
question  of  clothes,  and  it  was 
a  difficult  one,  because  we  never 
exactly  knew  one  hour  what  we 
should  be  doing  the  next,  often 
starting  to  pick  up  a  few  plover 
or  rock-pigeons,  and  then  spend- 
ing most  of  the  day  lying  behind 
a  peat-hag  watching  a  big  lot 
of  geese.  Frequently  the  brisk 
walk  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon ended  in  a  long  cold  wait 
in  the  dusk  for  flighting.  For 
boat-work,  of  which  we  did  a 
great  deal,  it  was  impossible 
to  put  on  too  many  garments, 
provided  room  was  left  to  get 
the  gun  up  to  the  shoulder. 
Most  people  who  stalk  know 
that  exposure  to  wet  and  cold 
seldom  does  them  any  harm : 
teeth  may  chatter,  and  fingers 
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get  numb  and  legs  shake,  and 
the  result  may  be  a  stag  going 
briskly  to  his  home  on  his  own 
good  legs,  instead  of  on  a  pony 
to  yours — but  that  is  all.  So 
it  was  in  our  rough  sport ;  and 
perhaps  the  air,  perfectly  pure 
and  saturated,  if  the  term  be 
allowed,  with  salt,  stood  our 
friend,  and  accounted  for  our  im- 
munity from  the  ordinary  little 
coughs  and  colds  of  winter.  For 
nearly  three  months  none  of  us 
knew  anything  of  such  things. 
For  ourselves  we  attribute  our 
perfect  immunity  from  even  the 
suspicion  of  a  cold  (if  we  except 
a  couple  of  days'  chill  at  the 
outstart),  during  so  many  wet 
and  windy  weeks,  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  over-  rather  than 
under-clad.  Sir  Ralph  Payne 
Gallwey  in  his  books  on  fowling 
lays  stress  on  this,  as  also  on 
the  importance  of  living  well — 
not,  we  imagine,  meaning  in- 
dulgence in  elaborate  dinners 
and  vintages,  but  in  eating  and 
drinking  as  much  wholesome 
food  as  you  conveniently  can. 
That  substance  must  have  been 
of  a  curiously  abnormal  nature 
which  most  of  us  could  not  have 
digested  after  a  few  weeks  of 
our  hard  work. 

If,  as  we  have  shown,  this 
work  was  rough  and  hard  for 
len,  it  may  well  be  thought 
it  it  was  entirely  unsuited 
and  impossible  for  women.  There 
were  of  course  many  days  when 
we  had  to  face  the  elements 
alone;  but  there  were  many 
others  when  we  were  more  for- 
tunate, and  our  companions  and 
the  keepers  and  gillies  who  were 
with  us  will  bear  witness — and 
this  in  no  conventional  sense  or 


for  the  sake  of  saying  something 
pleasant  and  gallant — that  it 
was  on  these  very  days  that 
Fortune  looked  upon  us  with 
her  greatest  favour.  On  such 
occasions  none  of  the  difficulties 
we  had  to  meet  were  shirked ; 
and  it  was  understood  that 
nothing  was  to  be  done  which 
should  hamper  or  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  the  men.  Noth- 
ing ever  was  done  in  this  way, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  great 
help  at  times  was  given  us  by 
such  an  addition  to  our  party, 
and  our  success  was  doubly  wel- 
come when  we  had  other  wit- 
nesses to  it  besides  ourselves. 

To  the  enterprise  of  the  femi- 
nine portion  of  the  house  may 
be  given  the  credit  of  at  any 
rate  three  good  grey  lags.  We 
often  saw  geese  on  a  certain 
flat  part  of  the  machar,  far 
away  from  any  fence  or  ditch. 
There  was  just  one  little  knoll 
sticking  up  in  the  level  ground, 
and  if  the  birds  were  few  in 
number,  and  near  to  each  other, 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  a 
stalk  on  them  with  the  wind 
right.  A  good  many  "  ifs " 
here !  But  the  geese  were  al- 
ways north  of  the  knoll,  and 
the  wind  at  such  times  always 
south  or  south-west,  and  we 
never  tried  the  approach.  One 
wild  day,  when  we  were  all  far 
away,  some  one  else  tried  it, 
and  armed  with  a  little  rifle, 
and  enveloped  in  a  feminine 
disregard  for  the  teaching  which 
is  given  in  most  books — that 
you  must  approach  all  wildfowl 
up  wind  —  got  the  knoll  be- 
tween herself  and  the  geese, 
and  made  the  stalk.  And 
made  it,  too,  so  successfully, 
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that   by  patient   crawling   she 
got  within  ten  yards  of  them, 
thirty   or   forty    yards    nearer 
than  we  ever  managed.      The 
astonishment      was      probably 
mutual :    it    must    have    been 
embarrassing   to  those  five   or 
six  respectable  grey  lags  sud- 
denly  to   look   up   and   find  a 
strange  lady — and  a  lady  armed 
with  a  rifle — within  whispering 
distance  of  them.     They  waited 
for  no  nearer  introduction,  and 
for  some   days   afterwards  we 
had  to  examine  all  birds  of  this 
class  carefully  with  a  glass  to 
see  if  they  carried  about  with 
them  anywhere  the  mark  of  a 
tiny  bullet.      We  profited   by 
the   experiment   very   speedily, 
for  the   very  next    day   there 
were  geese  in  the  same  place. 
With  the  wind  blowing  strongly 
in  our  backs,   we  boldly  made 
the  stalk,  and — the  gun  going 
off  just  before   we  were  quite 
ready — killed  three  out  of  the 
four  on    the  wing.      But    we 
should   never    have    tried    the 
thing  at  all  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  experiment  of  the  pre- 
vious  day.      A   little   later  on 
we  were  one  evening  waiting, 
well  hid,  at  a  loch-side,  when 
a   dozen   of   the  same  kind  of 
geese  settled  within  fifty  yards 
of  us,  and  while  we  were  watch- 
ing them  and  debating  whether 
to  shoot,  half-a-dozen  more  lit 
on  the  water  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  ambush,  and  this  with  a 
fresh  wind   blowing   fair  from 
us  to  the  birds.     None  of  them 
paid  the  least  attention  to  us, 
so  after  this  we  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  wind  as  far  as  lags  were 
concerned,     though     naturally, 
for  the  sake  of  quietness,   one 
would  rather  make  a  stalk  on 


any  creature  against  it  rather 
than  with  it. 

When  speaking  just  now  of 
the    ruined    mill    we    said     it 
looked    as    if    it    might    be    a 
haunted  place,  and  indeed  one 
day   a   mysterious   thing   hap- 
pened   close    to    it    which    we 
were  never  able  to  account  for. 
Needless   to    say  it  was    con- 
nected with  geese.     One  dismal 
morning  while  eating  our  sand- 
wiches   under    its    dilapidated 
roof,  watching  the  rain  coming 
down    in    perfect    sheets,    and 
wondering  whether  we  should 
really  be  worse  off  outside  than 
under  those  draughty  walls,  we 
saw  some  brent  far  up  the  sea- 
och,  not  half  a  mile  from  where 
we  were.     It  must  have  been  a 
wild  day  that  which   sent  the 
black  geese  so  far  up  from  the 
open   sea.     They   seemed   in   a 
kind  of  stalkable  place,  and  we 
at  once  started  out  to  attack 
them ;  but  there  was  a  big  lot 
of  widgeon  sheltering  in  one  of 
the   sea-pools   nearer  at  hand, 
and  they  got  up  alarmed,  and 
shifted  the  geese  farther  away, 
and  into  a  place  on  the  open 
sands   where   they   were   quite 
safe  from  us.     So  we  arranged 
a  drive:  one  gun  made  a  long 
detour  and  got  one  side  of  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  sea-loch 
a   mile   or   so   below,    and   the 
other  gun,  after  a  still  farther 
round,    found   himself   opposite 
his  fellow.     The  pair  then  com- 
manded  very   fairly   the     only 
water     passage     to     the     sea. 
Brent   are   entirely   sea   geese : 
they  are  never   seen  on  land ; 
they  never  fly  over  land  other 
than    mud  -  flats    if    they   can 
possibly  help   it,    so   we   made 
sure  of   a   chance  at  any  rate, 
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and  sat  patiently  under  very 
unpleasant  circumstances  wait- 
ing to  salute  them.  After  a 
long  time  the  keeper  fired  a 
shot  near  the  mill,  and  down 
came  all  the  widgeon,  shel- 
drakes, &c.,  which  had  been 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  water ; 
but  the  brent  never  came,  and, 
what  is  more,  were  never  seen 
again  by  any  of  the  three.  The 
keeper  had  a  good  look  at  them 
with  his  glass,  counted  them, 
and  then  took  shelter,  to  give 
us  time  to  get  to  our  places. 
And  when — after  a  few  min- 
utes— he  came  out  again  the 
geese  were  gone :  they  must 
have  flown  a  considerable  way 
over  land  that  day,  if  they  did 
nothing  worse.  We  covered 
the  outlet  with  our  guns ;  with 
our  eyes  we  commanded  during 
the  whole  time  the  whole  length 
of  that  sea-loch — and  we  never 
saw  one  of  them. 

When  but  a  day  remained  of 
our  stay  "on  the  island,  we  had 
seen  ten  different  kinds  of 
ducks  and  secured  nine  of  them 
Pochard  are  common  enough  in 
many  places,  and  not  very  rare 
here,  and  on  this  last  day  we 
got  three,  though  not  without 
some  trouble.  On  many  of  the 
lochs  where  there  is  a  suitable 
island  there  is  on  it  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  fort  or  dune,  built 
by  some  long  -  ago  forgotten 
people  as  safety  places.  Strong 
and  secure  habitations  they 
must  have  been  in  the  days 
when  bows  and  arrows  were 
the  chief  weapons  of  offence. 
On  to  one  of  these  seldom -tra- 
versed islands  we  managed  to 
get,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
creeping  and  waiting  —  being 
abundantly  stung  the  while  by 


the  just  sprouting  nettles,  those 
never  -  failing  signs  of  ancient 
human  life  —  we  got  two,  and 
quick  feminine  eyes  were  the 
means  by  which,  later  on  in  the 
day,  we  secured  the  third. 

The  varieties  of  wildfowl 
killed  during  our  stay  were 
as  follows :  Swan  (whoopers), 
geese  (brent,  only  one,  bernicle, 
and  grey  lag),  ducks  (mallard, 
widgeon,  teal,  gadwell,  pochard, 
eider,  long-tail,  sheldrake,  gol- 
den-eye, merganser),  woodcock, 
snipe,  golden  and  green  plover, 
rock  -  pigeons,  curlew,  heron, 
water-rail,  dabchick,  seal,  and 
a  few  rabbits.  The  two  or 
three  mergansers  were  shot  in 
drives  in  mistake  for  mallard, 
the  poor  little  dabchick  in  the 
dusk  on  the  water  in  mistake 
for  a  teal,  the  solitary  heron  for 
his  skin :  we  only  got  five  cur- 
lew, and  could  have  added  a 
good  many  of  these  birds  and 
of  sheldrake  to  the  bag  if  we 
had  wanted  them. 

"  Then  comes  the  reckoning." 
And  we  had  to  pack  up — not 
without  a  thought  of  that  wide 
sea  which  it  might  take  a  dozen 
hours  to  cross,  or  perhaps  as 
much  again  —  and  say  "  Good- 
bye." We  would  like  to  think 
that  some  of  those  left  behind 
were  as  sorry  to  say  farewell 
as  we  were  :  perhaps  even  the 
geese  would  miss  us  a  little  at 
first ;  they  led  us  many  a  merry 
dance  in  vain,  but  we  bore 
them  no  malice.  "  Oh,"  we 
can  fancy  some  old  gander  call- 
ing out — Bewick  says  all  geese 
live  to  be  very  old — "  if  I  don't 
see  those  three  ugly  men  and 
that  black  dog  again!  Here 
they  come,  sneaking  and  spy- 
ing, and  crawling  along,  just  as 
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if  we  couldn't  see  them  !  Now 
we'll  have  some  fun !  Let's  go 
off  to  that  island,  and  you'll  all 
sit  in  the  hollow,  and  I'll  keep 
my  nose  behind  a  docken-stem 
and  watch,  and  then,  when 
they  think  they  are  just  going 
to  jump  on  the  top  of  us  and 
catch  us  all,  we'll  fly  off  right 
over  their  heads  and  frighten 
them  to  death !  How  how ! 
honk  honk ! " 

So  we  departed.     And  often 


—  when  amongst  high  moun- 
tains or  great  woods — we  shall 
think  of  this  far-away  country ; 
of  the  sunny  machar,  where 
larks  sing  as  well  as  wild  geese 
feed ;  of  the  swampy  uplands, 
and  the  waste  of  peat-hags, 
and  the  countless  lochans,  and 
firm  white  shelly  beaches ;  of 
the  oozy  mud-flats,  and  of  the 
all  -  pervading  presence  of  the 
sea. 

GILFRID  W.  HARTLEY. 


EXPERIENCES   IN   A   QUARANTINE   CAMP. 


SOME  little  time  ago  the 
writer  was  placed  on  duty  at 
Khanpur,  a  railway  station  in 
the  centre  of  the  Bahawalpur 
State,  to  quarantine  passengers 
from  Sindh,  where  plague  was 
raging,  and  thus  to  prevent 
panic  -  stricken  refugees  from 
bolting  through  to  the  Punjab 
and  starting  infection  there. 
The  camp  had  been  brought 
into  existence  the  previous 
summer  by  Mr  J.  G.  Crosth- 
waite,  one  of  our  smartest 
soldier  civilians,  who,  with  in- 
defatigable energy  and  wonder- 
ful ingenuity,  had  erected  com- 
fortable huts,  hospital,  offices, 
&c.,  with  no  other  materials 
than  sleepers,  rails,  grass,  and 
mud. 

There  were  two  passenger 
trains  daily  from  Sindh,  one  at 
7  A.M.  and  the  other  at  6.30 
P.M.  The  travellers  by  the 
evening  train  had  to  submit  to 
a  detention  of  twenty-four  hours, 
while  those  in  the  morning  train 


escaped  with  only  twelve.  In 
order  to  prevent  passengers 
alighting  short  of  Khanpur, 
and  walking  past  to  avoid 
examination,  no  persons  were 
permitted  to  leave  the  train  at 
any  of  the  four  small  stations 
between  the  Sindh  border  and 
Khanpur.  Any  who  were 
bound  for  intermediate  places 
were  obliged  to  come  on  to 
Khanpur,  be  disinfected,  and 
return  by  the  evening  down 
train.  This  was  a  little  hard 
on  them,  no  doubt ;  but  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Punjab  was  the 
object  aimed  at,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  in  Sindh 
the  mortality  was  very  heavy, 
no  germs  of  the  disease  were  at 
any  time  introduced  into  the 
Punjab  from  that  province,  the 
small  outbreak  in  the  Jullunder 
district  having  been  imported 
there  by  pilgrims  from  Hard- 
war.  It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  as  the  period  of 
incubation  of  plague  extends  to 
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ten  days,  a  detention  of  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours  would  not 
have  been  of  much  real  value. 
However,  the  mere  fact  of  the 
detention  was  sufficient  to  deter 
all,  except  those  absolutely  ob- 
liged, to  travel,  and  to  prevent 
that  panic-stricken  exodus  from 
plague-infected  towns  that  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  spread  of 
the  epidemic  in  other  places. 

In  summer  directly  the  morn- 
ing train  arrived,  and  in  winter 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the 
passengers  were  served  out  with 
loin-cloths  and  blankets,  and  all 
their  wearing  apparel  was  put 
into  a  boiler  into  which  steam 
at  high  pressure  was  forced. 
Meanwhile  the  men  washed 
themselves  completely  under 
one  of  the  railway  hydrants, 
and  rolled  themselves  up  in  the 
camp  blankets  till  their  clothes 
were  again  ready  for  them, 
which  was  not  long,  as  the 
moisture  from  the  steam  soon 
evaporated  under  the  powerful 
sun.  '  The  women  had  separate 
arrangements  in  an  enclosure 
set  apart  for  them,  and  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  a 
female  hospital  assistant. 

On  the  whole,  those  detained 
took  the  restraints  imposed  very 
well,  though  the  average  pas- 
senger considered  the  precau- 
tions worse  than  the  disease. 
Order  was  very  easily  kept,  for 
any  tendency  towards  a  breach 
of  discipline  was  checked  by  a 
fear  of  continued  detention. 

The  scene  in  camp  each 
day  showed  a  curious  mixture 
of  races.  Besides  the  local 
men,  Sindhis  and  Bahawalpuris 
with  their  flowing  locks  elab- 
orately oiled,  there  were  Pathan 
merchants  with  furs  and  car- 


pets coming  from  the  Quetta 
side ;  while  their  confreres,  who 
travel  through  the  Khyber  and 
Peshawar,  were  stopped  by  the 
long  duration  of  the  frontier 
war.  There  were  Persians  from 
the  holy  city  of  Meshhed  in 
Khorassan,  dealers  in  diamonds 
and  turquoises,  who,  besides 
making  five  visits  to  India, 
had  in  pursuit  of  their  trade 
journeyed  to  Moscow,  Stam- 
boul,  Tiflis,  Cairo,  and  other 
places.  Short  black  clay 
pipes  looked  incongruous  in 
the  mouths  of  a  couple  of 
Peshawari  Pathans,  who  ex- 
plained that  they  had  learnt 
the  habit  in  Australia,  where 
they  had  been  for  the  last 
twelve  years  camel-dealing  and 
camel-leading.  They  were  re- 
tiring from  business,  having 
amassed  a  very  respectable 
fortune. 

Two  batches  of  coolies, 
crimped  from  the  vicinity  of 
Quetta,  bound  to  Assam,  passed 
through  the  camp  in  lots  of  a 
hundred  on  successive  days. 
The  majority  of  them  were 
Mongols  from  Hazara,  and 
the  history  of  these  men  is  a 
most  interesting  one.  Planted 
originally  in  the  centre  of 
Afghanistan  by  Changiz  Khan, 
they  were  never  subdued,  nor 
paid  revenue  to  any  Amir  till 
they  did  so  to  Abdur  Rahman. 
In  1879-81  they  were  of  great 
assistance  to  our  army  in  fur- 
nishing supplies,  and  even 
militia,  as  they  hate  the 
Afghans,  they  themselves  be- 
ing Shiah  Mohammedans,  while 
the  Afghans  are  Sunnis.  When 
we  retired  from  Afghanistan 
we  left  on  the  throne  of  that 
country  Abdur  Rahman,  who, 
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after  consolidating  his  power 
over  the  Afghan  tribes,  natur- 
ally turned  to  the  subjugation 
of  these  Mongols  who  lived  in 
the  very  heart  of  his  kingdom. 
Large  numbers  of  them  were 
at  that  tune  expelled  from 
Afghanistan,  and  it  was  these 
men  who  now  passed  in  such 
crowds  through  the  quaran- 
tine camp.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  Quetta  to  Assam,  but 
the  completion  of  the  railway 
and  other  works  had  thrown 
them  out  of  employment,  and 
as  they  dared  not  venture 
back  into  Afghanistan,  they 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  con- 
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tractors'  crimps,  who  promised 
them  fortunes  in  Assam.  It 
is  indeed  the  case  that,  owing 
to  the  laziness  of  the  local  in- 
habitants, Pathan  and  other 
alien  workers  are  enabled  to 
obtain  very  high  wages  work- 
ing on  piece-work  in  the  latter 
country.  Unfortunately,  three 
of  one  batch  disappeared,  de- 
spite the  sharp  look-out  kept 
by  their  jemadars  or  foremen 
as  well  as  by  the  camp  authori- 
ties ;  and  it  appeared  from  the 
complaints  of  the  remainder 
that  the  foremen  intrusted 
with  funds  for  feeding  the 
coolies  en  route  were  keeping 
them  on  starvation  diet  to  line 
their  own  pockets. 

Judging  from  the  demeanour 
of  a  few  trans-border  Pathans 
who  passed  through,  the  frontier 
campaign  had  greatly  increased 
their  opinion  of  themselves. 
An  Afridi  reservist,  bound  to 
his  depot  to  go  through  his 
annual  training  and  draw  his 
reserve  pay  from  the  Govern- 
ment he  had,  doubtless,  been 
fighting  against  for  the  last 


few  months,  on  being  asked  by 
a  camp  clerk  his  name,  tribe, 
&c.,  replied,  "Did  you  ever 
hear  of  an  Afridi  ?  Well,  I  am 
one ! "  and  cleared  his  throat 
contemptuously.  John  Nichol- 
son would  have  made  him  lick 
up  the  mess  he  made  for  his 
impertinence,  but,  unfortun- 
ately, Nicholsonian  methods  of 
punishing  insolence  are  not 
nowadays  looked  on  with 
favour. 

The  semi  -  educated  classes 
were  at  times  inclined  to  resent 
the  measures  of  Government 
that  they  should  have  been  the 
first  to  realise  the  beneficial 
motive  of,  and  it  had  to  be 
hinted  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
some  of  the  Pathans,  that  only 
those  who  were  in  a  proper 
frame  of  mind  could  be  dis- 
infected and  let  go  within  the 
twenty -four  hours.  The  writer 
overheard  a  couple  of  the  clerkly 
type  telling  a  surrounding  crowd 
of  ignorant  yokels  that  all  this 
talk  of  plague  was  untrue,  and 
that  they  had  letters  regu- 
larly from  Poona  to  say  that 
it  was  non-existent  there.  This 
was  at  a  time  when  the  death- 
rate  from  plague  in  that  city 
stood  at  about  40  per  diem. 
With  men  of  such  a  stamp  it 
is  easy  to  realise  why  the  actions 
of  Government  are  often  mis- 
understood by  the  populace. 

One  day  a  telegram  was  re- 
ceived from  an  infuriated  Sindlii 
to  say  that  his  wife  had  eloped 
with  some  one,  and  if  the  erring 
couple  could  be  detained  until 
he  arrived  he  would  be  much 
obliged.  No  one  answering 
to  the  description  passed 
through,  and  if  they  had,  there 
would  have  been  no  legal  right 
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to  detain  them;  but  one  can 
understand  what  a  shock  it 
would  be  to  a  guilty  pair  to 
find,  as  at  Khana,  a  ten  days' 
detention  station  lying  in  their 
path.  It  must  be  remembered, 
to  understand  the  force  of  this, 
that  the  abduction  of  a  married 
woman  is  a  criminal  offence  in 
India,  and  not  merely  a  matter 
for  the  divorce  courts. 

Many  were  the  piteous  ap- 
peals made  by  passengers 
to  be  allowed  to  proceed  on 
their  journey  without  deten- 
tion. Several  were  engaged 
hi  lawsuits  set  for  hearing  on 
dates  such  that  they  could  only 
reach  by  the  train  they  were 
in ;  but  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ments was  much  discounted  by 
the  fact  that  many  would  have 
the  writer  believe  that  the 
magistrates  of  the  Punjab  were 
such  enthusiastic  hard-working 
men  that  they  were  trying  cases 
throughout  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  were  there  :  a  Sikh  native 
officer  returning  to  his  home  on 
leave  with  half-a-dozen  of  the 
sturdy  soldiers  he  himself  had 
enlisted,  bunnias,  coolies,  holy 
men,  and — beggars ! 
.  There  were  many  holy  men 
— Hindus,  Sikhs,  and  Mo- 
hammedans— of  priestly  rank, 
highly  intelligent,  and  de- 
servedly revered,  who,  like  our 
own  clergymen,  are  supported 
by  their  flock,  because  every 
religion  requires  trained  ex- 
ponents; but  it  is  only  in  a 
camp  like  the  one  described 
that  one  gets  any  idea  of  the 
army  of  locust-like  do-nothings 
who,  under  the  guise  of  religion, 
eat  up  the  land  of  India.  There 


were  a  few  who  had  left  their 
ordinary  avocation  and  had 
turned  wanderers  from  shrine 
to  shrine  in  accordance  with 
vows  undertaken  by  or  for 
them ;  but  the  majority  were 
able-bodied  hereditary  beggars, 
soliciting  alms  under  the  guise 
of  religion,  solely  because  it  had 
never  been  the  fashion  in  their 
family  to  do  an  honest  day's 
work.  Yet  they  have  such 
power  that  the  poorest  wretch 
of  a  peasant,  hardly  able  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together, 
will  produce  something  to  give 
to  these  "  great  kings "  and 
"holy  masters." 

There  were  Mohammedan 
fakirs,  fervent  hi  prayer,  but 
whose  prominent  rosary  and 
worldly  looks  reminded  one  of 
the  native  proverb — 

"  Tasbih  pherun : 
Kisko  gherun  ?  " 

"My  beads  I  tell: 
Whom  shall  I  sell?" 

All  classes  of  Hindu  religious 
mendicants  were  represented 
— Jogis,  Bairagis,  Sannyasis, 
and  the  like.  Some  told  their 
beads  with  a  bag  over  their 
hand,  in  theory  concealing  their 
devotion,  but  in  reality  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  hidden 
rosary.  Some  wore  their  mat- 
ted hair  turned  brown  with  lime, 
and  carried  the  regulation  pair 
of  tongs.  Others,  again,  had 
shaven  heads  and  saffron- 
coloured  robes.  One,  in  accord- 
ance with  some  self -enjoined 
penance,  had  wound  string 
round  and  round  his  waist 
until  he  had  a  coil  about  him 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  He 
was  the  only  passenger  who 
was  excused  compliance  with 
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the  order  obliging  every  pas- 
senger to  wash  from  head  to 
foot  under  the  railway  hydrant, 
as  to  have  wetted  him  would 
have  ensured  his  being  cut  in 
half  by  the  shrinking  string. 

These  beggars  are  a  great 
source  of  annoyance  to  the 
railway  authorities.  They  will 
sit  dharna  before  the  native 
ticket-clerk  or  station-master  of 
a  wayside  station,  threatening 
him  with  the  wrath  of  the 
deity  of  the  shrine  whither  they 
are  bound,  till,  despite  his  dread 
of  official  displeasure,  he,  per- 
force, allows  them  to  get  into 
the  train  without  a  ticket. 
They  alight  just  before  the 
central  stations,  where  tickets 
are  examined  by  unsympathetic 
European  or  Eurasian  ticket- 
collectors,  and  trudge  on  a  bit ; 
or  else  they  beg  a  sufficient 
amount  to  enable  them  to  buy 
a  ticket  that  will  carry  them 
over  the  dangerous  zone.  Some 
do,  indeed,  start  with  a  ticket, 
but  it  is  only  for  the  next 


station,  possibly  presented  by 
an  extra  timid  ticket-clerk,  and 
once  hi  the  train,  they  travel 
onward  as  long  as  they  dare. 
Even  if  detected,  they  do  not 
grieve  overmuch,  for  they  are 
forwarded  on  to  the  next  dis- 
trict headquarters  ;  and  as  such 
cases  usually  go  before  native 
magistrates,  who  do  not  con- 
sider the  offence  in  any  way 
grave,  not  much  harm  comes 
to  them.  It  is  reported,  indeed, 
that  the  usual  practice  is  to 
allow  the  accused  person  to  beg 
in  the  court  precincts  from  the 
crowd  of  litigants ;  and  the  sym- 
pathising herd,  who  cannot  un- 
derstand this  harsh  treatment 
of  such  saintly  personages,  sub- 
scribe enough  to  pay  all  fines 
and  penalties  imposed,  and  per- 
haps furnish  supplies  for  a 
further  journey.  Thus  it  is 
that  a  land  which  is  always 
referred  to  as  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  supports  no  less  than 
five  and  a  half  million  useless 
drones. 
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ON     TRIAL.1 


BY   ZACK. 


CHAPTER  XIV. — SUNDAY  AT  THE   FARM. 


THE  next  day  being  Sunday, 
Farmer  Pigott,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  Dan,  walked  across 
the  fields  to  the  church,  a  grey, 
battered  building,  the  stone 
tower  of  which  had  long  since 
tumbled  down  and  been  re- 
placed in  its  turn  by  a  wooden 
construction,  roughly  tarred, 
and  somewhat  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular. There  was  no 
vestry,  and  the  clergyman, 
"old  Parson  Jack,"  put  on  his 
surplice  in  full  view  of  the 
congregation.  He  was  a  tall, 
well-built  man,  afflicted  with  a 
stutter  and  a  loose  set  of  false 
teeth :  the  latter  having  a 
trick  of  shooting  from  their 
bearings  during  the  service,  he 
was  obliged,  in  order  to  read- 
just them,  to  turn  to  the  east, 
in  which  position  he  formed  an 
object  of  admiration  to  a  row 
of  small  children  sitting  on  the 
altar-steps. 

The  pews  were  high-backed  ; 
that  of  the  Hall  being  roomier 
than  the  others,  and  heading 
the  aisle  on  the  left.  Farther 
down  on  the  same  side  was 
the  Pigotts'  pew,  so  that  when, 
from  time  to  time  during  the 
service,  the  congregation  stood 
up,  the  Squire's  broad  back 
and  portly  figure  presented 
itself  to  the  old  farmer's  view, 
invariably  causing  the  latter 
to  murmur — 


"I  reckon  arter  all  I'll  sell 
him  thic  mare." 

Service  over,  the  congre- 
gation remained  standing  till 
after  the  Squire  had  left  the 
church,  and  then  filed  out  after 
him, — Pigott  tripping  over  his 
wife's  gown  in  his  desire  to 
avoid  unnecessary  delay.  The 
Squire  was  just  about  to 
enter  his  carriage  as  the  farmeSt, 
passed  through  the  lych-gate. 

"Well,  Pigott,"  he  said, 
catching  sight  of  him,  "  have 
you  parted  with  that  chestnut 
of  yours  yet?" 

"  Her's  still  in  the  market, 
sir,  if  you're  wishful  of  chang- 
ing your  mind,"  replied  the 
farmer,  beaming. 

"  No,  no ;  not  now,  thank 
'ee,"  said  the  Squire,  stepping 
into  his  carriage.  "  I  bought  a 
capital  animal  off  Sir  John 
last  week;  bright  bay  with 
black  points.  You  must  come 
up  and  have  a  look  at  him  one 
of  these  days ;  same  size  as 
your  chestnut." 

Farmer  Pigott's  face  fell :  he 
had  relied  on  the  Squire  to  buy 
the  mare  in  the  event  of  a 
better  market  failing  him. 

"  Sorry  to  hear  that,  sir," 
he  answered ;  "  I  should  ha' 
liked  you  to  have  had  the 
chestnut." 

The  Squire  laughed  merrily. 
"  You  must  find  some  one  with 
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a  longer  pocket  than  mine,"  he 
said,  and  touching  his  hat  in 
response  to  Pigott's  salute,  he 
motioned  to  the  coachman  to 
drive  on. 

"  Ay,  you  be  waiting  for 
higher  prices,  na  doubt," 
chimed  in  Silas  Trustgore, 
who,  unperceived,  had  been 
listening  to  the  conversation. 

Pigott  glanced  at  him  with 
subdued  irritation.  "  To  want 
is  wan*  thing,  to  git  is  another," 
he  answered. 

"  Oh,  her's  a  vine  animal, 
there  iddn't  no  doubt,"  replied 
the  ostler,  "  though  maybe,"  he 
continued,  shaking  his  head 
depreciatingly,  "you  can't  de- 
pend on  a  mare  the  same  ez 
you  can  a  'oss,  they  be  queer 
tempered  and  inclined  to  knock 
theirzelves  about." 

Dan,  who  had  been  listening 
to  the  conversation  with  a 
lowered  brow,  interposed  sharp- 
ly :  "There  iddn't  a  better- 
tempered  beast  living  than  the 
chestnut." 

A  moment's  silence  ensued. 
Silas,  raising  his  eyes,  let  them 
rest  on  the  young  fellow's  face, 
while  a  slow  smile  crept  across 
his  own.  "  You  knaw  you 
ain't  got  the  zame  opinion  o' 
the  mare  ez  'ee  had,"  he  said. 
"Why,  'tworn't  more  than 
this  day  a  week  back  that  you 
let  on  that  her  went  tender 
o'  times.  You  can't  go  for 
to  deny  ut,  cuz  you  axed 
me  if  I  reckoned  her  feet  wor 
vitty." 

The  farmer  stopped  short  in 
the  middle  of  the  lane.  "  I  ain't 
never  heard  no  mention  o'  thic," 
he  exclaimed. 

"'Tis  all  danged "  began 

Dan,   and   then  stopped  short, 


his    eyes   fixed   on    a   letter  in 
Silas's  hand. 

"  La,"  interposed  Mrs  Pigott 
in  a  placid  voice,  "the  lad  and 
the  mare  ha'  been  friends  from 
the  first ;  'tiddn't  no  good  trying 
to  get  him  to  testify  against 
her." 

"Ay,  natural  anuff,  natural 
anuff,"  replied  the  ostler ;  "  the 
mare  be  a  vine  critter.  I  knaw 
a  man  thet  be  looking  for  her 
very  moral,  but  then  he  couldn't 
rise  to  the  price." 

"Who  be  he,  then?"  ex- 
claimed the  farmer. 

"  Oh,  'tiddn't  no  good  talking 
o'  un,  he  couldn't  rise  to  the 
price ;  he  ain't  niver  gie'd  more 
than  saxty  for  a  'oss  in  his  life, 
I'll  swear,"  the  ostler  replied, 
indifferently.  "Not,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  that  I  hold  'ee  for 
altogether  wise  to  say  '  nay ' 
to  the  Squire's  offer — saxty 
guineas  be  saxty  guineas,  and 
a  deal  safer  tied  up  in  yer 
pocket  than  vested  hi  a  'oss." 

"  Oh,  the  mare's  sound 
enough,"  replied  the  farmer, 
testily.  "  Who's  the  man  you 
wor  speaking  of?  Be  that  a 
letter  from  he  that  you've  got 
in  your  hand  there?" 

"Na,  na;  'tiddn't  from  he," 
Silas  answered,  replacing  the 
letter  in  his  pocket.  "  I  shall 
see  un  next  Vriday,  moastlike," 
he  added,  after  a  pause.  "  I  be 
gwaying  inter  Extur  market." 

The  farmer  made  no  reply, 
but  dropped  behind  with  his 
nephew.  Mrs  Pigott  entered 
into  conversation  with  Silas, 
who,  however,  did  not  fail  to 
keep  an  attentive  ear  open  for 
all  that  fell  from  the  two  men 
in  the  rear.  Dan  was  aware 
that  the  ostler  was  listening, 
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and   the   knowledge  filled  him 
with  suppressed  rage. 

"What  be  that  about  the 
mare's  feet  ?  "  asked  the  farmer. 
"  Has  her  got  corns  ?  " 

"  No ;  her  ain't  got  corns," 
replied  Dan,  sullenly. 

"  You  ain't  niver  said  nought 
about  her  going  tender  afore." 

"No." 

"  Well,  dang  it,  what's  up  wi' 
her?" 

"I  don't  knaw.  Her  zims 
sound  enough." 

"  Odds  drat  it ! "  the  farmer 
burst  out  impatiently,  "what 
ails  her  then?" 

Dan  made  no  answer :  that 
Silas  should  not  only  predict 
but  be  a  witness  of  his  shame, 
was  very  bitter  to  him;  pride 
and  anger  alike  urged  him  to 
speak  the  truth.  They  had 
reached  the  en  trance -gate  of 
the  farm,  and  Mrs  Pigott's 
voice  broke  placidly  in  upon 
the  silence. 

"Ay,v  she  exclaimed,  letting 
her  eyes  rest  on  the  broad 
sweep  of  fields,  "  'tis  a  pleasant- 
faced  land  this,  and  lies  kind 
to  Nater." 

"'Twull  all  come  to  your 
nevvy  zome  day,  I  s'pose?" 
said  Silas. 

"When  my  husband  dies  it 
will  come  to  the  lad  sure 
enough,"  she  answered,  passing 
through  the  gate. 

As  the  question  and  answer 
fell  on  Dan's  ears,  he  realised 
afresh  all  that  disinheritance 
would  mean  to  him.  Halting 
a  moment,  he  looked  across 
the  farm  lands  on  which  the 
sunlight  lay  like  fine  gold  pol- 
len. 

"Look  'ee  here,"  exclaimed 
the  farmer,  impatiently,  "I 


axed  a  plain  question,  and  I 
wud  thank  'ee  for  a  plain 
answer." 

"  Sell  her,"  said  Dan ;  "  you've 
alles  wanted  to." 

The  farmer's  temper  began  to 
rise. 

"I'll  bottom  what  you  have 
got  agin  her  fust,"  he  replied. 
"  If  'twornt  that  I  can  trust  'ee 
saddle -back  sooner  than  most 
folk,  I  shud  hold  you  had  done 
the  mare  a  mischief." 

Dan  smiled.  "Ay,  I  reckon 
you  can  trust  me  saddle-back," 
he  said  with  dreary  pride. 

"Well, you  be  keeping  sommat 
vrom  me,"  replied  his  uncle. 
"  Good  Gosh,  lad,"  he  continued, 
his  anger  spurting  over,  "speak 
out — be  a  man  for  wance." 

But  the  thought  of  confession 
terrified  Dan. 

"  'Tiddn't  that ;  'tiddn't  that," 
he  protested  hurriedly ;  "  on'y 
'tis  hard  to  ha'  to  speak  agin 
an  animal  that  one  has  set  a 
store  by." 

The  answer  had  a  ring  of 
sincerity  about  it  that  did  not 
fail  to  appeal  to  the  farmer. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
young  fellow's  shoulder.  "  So 
'tis,"  he  said,  "so  'tis.  The 
mare  got  on  the  soft  side  o' 
'ee  from  the  fust,  didn't  her? 
Arter  all,  saxty  guineas  bain't 
a  bad  price.  Be  it,  Trust  gore  ?  " 
he  added,  turning  to  the  ostler, 
who  make  his  appearance  at 
this  moment  from  behind  a 
belt  of  trees. 

"Na,  'tiddn't  to  be  despised, 
if  it  be  the  mare  you're  talking 
of,"  replied  Silas.  "Happen, 
too,"  he  added,  "  her  wull  fetch 
a  pound  or  two  more." 

The  old  farmer  gave  one  of 
his  rare  smiles.  "Well,  if  her 
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does,"  he  replied,  "  the  lad  shall 
kape  the  money  for  hiszulf. 
There,  Dan,  what  do  'ee  say 
to  that?" 

The  young  fellow  made  no 
reply :  his  uncle's  kindness 
made  his  own  deception  doubly 
hateful  to  him,  and  all  that 
was  good  in  his  nature  rose 
up  in  rebellion  against  the  part 
he  was  playing.  Standing 
there,  seeking  for  words  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  utter  when 
found,  he  looked  the  cur  that 
in  his  own  thoughts  he  felt 
himself  to  be.  Pigott  watched 
him  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
with  a  half  sigh,  turned  { 
walked  away  in  the  direction  '• 
of  the  house.  "A  man  can't 
have  flesh  and  kin  belonging 
to  him  wi'out  paying  for  it," 
he  exclaimed  bitterly. 

Left  together,  Silas  drew 
closer  to  Dan:  "Didn't  I  tull 
'ee  it  could  be  warked  honest  ?  " 
he  whispered. 


-  The  following  Friday  Dan 
sold  the  mare  in  Exeter  for 
seventy  guineas.  When  the 
transaction  was  concluded,  and 
he  sat  alone  with  Silas  in  the 
parlour  of  a  neighbouring  inn, 
he  counted  out  ten  guineas  and 
pushed  them  across  the  table 
to  the  ostler.  "There,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  take  that,  and  may  I 
never  set  eyes  on  'ee  again ! " 

Silas  counted  the  money, 
piece  by  piece,  and  put  it  into 
a  small  leather  bag.  "'Twor 
fifteen  pun  I  reckoned  to  make," 
he  said,  "  and  this  be  only  ten." 

Dan's  face  whitened.  "  Ain't 
done  wi'  me  yet?"  he  ex- 


The  ostler  looked  at  him  a 
moment  in  silence,  and  there 
sprang  up  in  his  heart  a  sudden 
hatred  of  this  lad  that  he  had 
injured.  Leaning  forward,  he 
caught  Dan  by  the  button  of 
his  coat.  "  Na,  na,"  he  said ; 
"  I  shall  come  again  zome  day 
for  thickey  five  pun." 


CHAPTER  XV. — CAPTAIN  BRATTLE   LEAVES  PHCEBE  TO  HER 
OWN  DEVICES. 


When  September  came,  and 
cool,  damp,  autumn  scents  lay 
upon  everything,  Captain  Brat- 
tle died  suddenly  from  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel  on  the  brain. 
He  was  seated  in  his  favourite 
corner  of  the  terrace  facing  the 
bay.  The  tide  was  on  the  ebb, 
but  the  sea  close  to  the  cliffs' edge 
almost  slept :  farther  out  a  faint 
breeze  blew  off  shore,  filling  the 
sails  of  a  small  sloop.  From 
time  to  time  the  Captain  raised 
his  glass  and  watched  her,  the 
build  of  the  boat  reminding  him 
of  the  Saucy  Kate. 


"  'Tis  fair  enough  sailing 
when  you  gets  away  from  the  lee 
of  the  land,"  he  exclaimed,  and 
as  he  spoke  his  fingers  relaxed 
their  grip  upon  the  telescope, 
and  his  spirit  drifted  out  with 
the  tide.  The  rattle  of  the  glass 
on  the  stone  terrace  startled 
Hannah,  and  she  came  out,  her 
hands  covered  with  flour,  to 
learn  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance. The  Captain's  head  had 
fallen  forward  on  his  chest,  and 
for  a  moment  she  thought  he  was 
asleep.  Wiping  the  flour  from 
her  hands,  she  picked  up  the 
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telescope ;  but  as  she  replaced  it 
on  the  table  she  saw  that  her 
master  was  not  asleep,  but  dead. 

The  news  spread  rapidly, 
reaching  Sarah  Emmet,  the 
hump  -  backed  layer  -  out ;  and 
taking  her  best  bonnet  from 
its  box,  she  sat  and  awaited 
the  messenger  who  was  to  sum- 
mon her  to  the  small  cottage 
on  the  cliff.  But  no  one  came 
— Hannah  had  refused  to  send 
for  her. 

"I  knaws  Sarah  Emmet's 
ways,  and  I  knaws  the 
Cap'en's,"  she  explained  to 
Phoebe :  "  they  be  powerful 
independent,  both  of  'em.  Her 
wud  be  turning  him  up  and 
twisting  him  round  jest  as  she 
would  a  baby,  and  if  there  was 
one  thing  more  than  another 
he  couldn't  abide  in  a  woman 
'twas  flummux.  He  must  have 
a  clean  shirt  on  his  limbs  and 
soap  and  water  passed  over 
him,  no  doubt,  but  it  shall  be 
done  servacious  and  by  your 
leave.  No,  no;  Sarah  Emmet 
shan't  lay  a  hand  to  him ; 
'twud  be  a  poor  thing  to  put 
him  in  the  earth  feeling  quarrel- 
some, though  'tis  my  opinion 
that  dead  or  alive  he  wud  be 
a  match  for  her,  he's  thic  in- 
ventive." 

When  Hannah  had  finished 
her  task,  and  the  blind  in  the 
small  bedroom  had  been  drawn, 
so  that  the  light  shone  dimly 
on  the  Captain's  grey,  peaceful 
face,  Phoebe  brought  flowers 
and  laid  them  between  his 
hands.  Kneeling  beside  the 
bed,  she  looked  lingeringly  at 
the  face  that  had  always  turned 
so  kindly  a  gaze  upon  her. 
One  by  one  the  tears  gathered 
and  dropped :  "  Oh,  you  have 
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been  good  to  me — good  to  me," 
she  sobbed. 

In  the  kitchen  below  Hannah 
was  talking  to  her  mother,  a 
small,  shrivelled  woman  verg- 
ing on  eighty,  who,  in  spite  of 
her  advanced  years,  had  walked 
up  from  the  village,  a  distance 
of  three  miles. 

"I  miss  him  sore,"  Hannah 
was  saying ;  "  the  house  be  ter- 
rible lonely,  and  I  can't  abear 
to  look  upon  his  chair ;  though 
there  was  times  when  he  tee- 
totummed  round  past  Christian 
patience." 

"Ay,  ay,"  commented  the 
old  woman ;  "  there  bain't  noth- 
ing one  misses  more  when  'tis 
passed  from  'ee  than  a  worry. 
There  wor  your  poor  father, 
now :  he  never  cud  He  quiet 
o'  nights — a  slow  man  by  day, 
but,  law,  there  worn't  his  like 
for  zleeping  active.  Night 
arter  night  I  wor  forced  to  git 
up  and  rummage  round  for  the 
clothes.  Then  death  fetched 
him,  and  I  cud  lie  as  warm  as 
other  folk ;  but  I  never  took  to 
the  warmth  friendzome." 

Her  daughter  made  no  reply, 
and  after  a  pause  the  old  woman 
continued :  "  The  Cap'en  wor  a 
good  man  —  he  acted  well  by 
you,  and  you  acted  well  by 
him ;  but  you  can't  stay  on 
here  arter  he's  gone :  I  can't 
have  'ee  serving  no  thief." 
*  ^Hannah  started.  "  I  was  try- 
ing to  reckon  that  out,"  she  said. 

"'Tiddn't  a  question  that 
needs  reckoning  on,"  replied 
her  mother.  "  Us  have  walked 
honest  all  our  days,  and  niver 
took  nothing  from  they  that 
didn't." 

"Her  was  young  when  her 
fell." 
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"  Young  !  "  repeated  the  old 
woman,  sharply ;  "  her  wor 
seventeen ;  and  if  a  maid  iddn't 
to  knaw  the  difference  betwix 
your  rightful  and  her  rightful 
by  then  —  well,  all  I  can  say, 
'tis  a  poor  thing  for  them  that 
owns  the  skiddicks." 

"  Many's  the  time  I've  won- 
dered what  brought  her  to  do 
it,"  replied  Hannah,  opening 
and  trying  the  heat  of  the  oven 
with  her  hand.  "The  deed 
don't  seem  to  fit  close  to  her 
nohow." 

The  old  woman  untied  the 
strings  of  her  bonnet.  "  Sin 
be  a  queer  thing — it  takes 
more  than  eddication  to  fathom 
it,"  she  exclaimed ;  "but  us  all 
know  that  when  the  Jidgement 
Day  comes,  the  sheep  will  be 
put  'pon  wan  side  and  the  goats 
'pon  t'other,  and  it  behoves  us 
to  walk  careful  according :  be 
zides,"  she  continued,  "there's 
the  'pinion  o'  the  vullage  to  be 
thought  on." 

"  Vules  cud  be  bought  by  the 
score,  but  you  don't  buy  'em," 
replied  Hannah,  tossing  her 
head ;  "  I  niver  take  no  'count 
o'  the  'pinion  o'  the  vullage." 

"You  alles  spoke  lightzome 
o'  sich  things,"  her  mother  an- 
swered ;  "  but  there  be  the  time 
when  the  vule  stumbles  on  the 
truth  unbeknowns  to  hiszulf." 

Hannah  jangled  the  sauce- 
pans together,  paying  no  heed 
to  the  old  woman's  criticism. 

"You  reckons,  then,  I  shud 
leave  here  ?  "  she  asked  curtly. 

"  Ay,  arter  the  funeral :  the 
corpse  be  master  till  then.  Let 
her  fend  for  herself :  besides, 
they  do  say  as  how  the  Cap'en 
has  left  her  the  cottage  and 
his  bit  o'  money." 


"Yes;  he's  done  that.  Lawyer 
Rickard  was  here  last  night." 

"Well,  then,  her  can  git 
plenty  o'  folks  for  the  paying." 

"Happen  her  can." 

"Law,  yes,"  replied  the  old 
woman,  rising  and  retying  her 
bonnet ;  "  there  bain't  many 
steps  'twix  the  rich  man's  door 
and  the  unprideful.  Thank  the 
Lord,  us  don't  belong  to  sich 
as  they.  But  there,"  she  ended, 
going  to  the  door,  "  I  must  be 
on  the  move;  there  be  some 
onions  I've  wanted  to  store 
these  three  days  past.  I  shall 
ax  Dave  Turps  to  fetch  your 
box  down  on  his  barrer ;  'twill 
ride  'pon  top  easy  enough." 
So  saying,  she  hobbled  away, 
leaving  her  daughter  to  her 
own  reflections. 

As  the  sound  of  the  retreat- 
ing footsteps  ceased,  Hannah 
rose,  walked  upstairs,  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  Cap- 
tain's room.  Theoretically  she 
agreed  with  all  that  her  mother 
had  said ;  and  yet  she  felt 
reluctant  to  act  in  accordance 
with  her  advice. 

Phoebe  was  seated  by  the 
bed,  her  arm  leaning  on  the 
pillow, — there  was  an  uncon- 
scious grace  in  all  that  she 
did  which,  in  some  subtle  way, 
seemed  typical  of,  and  to  pro- 
ceed from,  an  inner  grace  of 
nature.  It  was  this  that  the 
elder  woman  found  so  puzzling. 

Phoebe  raised  her  eyes,  and, 
looking  into  them,  Hannah  felt 
that  she  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  beautiful  spirit.  She 
turned  away  almost  fiercely. 
"How  can  a  thief  look  like 
thic  ?  "  she  asked  herself. 

The  girl  leant  over  the  dead 
man  and  smoothed  out  a  crease 
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in  the  sheet.  "There  zimz  a 
deal  o'  peace  about  him,"  she 
exclaimed  softly. 

"He's  taking  his  rest  now," 
replied  Hannah.  "  There  be 
one  or  two  things  I  wanted 
to  talk  over  with  'ee,"  she  con- 
tinued after  a  pausev  still  keep- 
ing her  face  averted. 

"Ess?" 

"  Mother  was  saying  as  how 
I  had  better  bide  long  o'  her 
arter  the  funeral." 

"Not  come  back  to  the  cot- 
tage agin  ?  "  asked  the  girl  in 
a  startled  voice. 

"  No ;  Dave  Turps  cud  bring 
my  box  down  in  his  barrow." 

Phoebe  made  no  reply,  and 
after  a  while  Hannah  turned 
and  looked  at  her.  The  sun- 
light had  crept  through  a  crack 
in  the  blind,  across  the  bed, 
throwing  the  lower  parts  of 
the  girl's  face  into  strong  relief, 
and  Hannah  noticed  that  even 


in  grief  the  flexible  soft  lips 
curved  tremulously  upwards. 

The  silence,  which  became 
unbearable,  was  broken  by 
Phoebe. 

"Be  it  becuz  I'm  a  thief?" 
she  asked.  There  was  no  trace 
of  anger  in  her  voice,  the  tones 
were  low  and  even :  at  that 
moment  she  recognised  Han- 
nah's right  to  condemn  her 
more  clearly  than  Hannah  did 
herself.  In  the  pause  that 
ensued  the  girl's  eyes  fell  on 
the  dead  man,  who  lay  as  for- 
getful of  her  past  misconduct 
as  he  was  unconscious  of  its 
present  punishment.  His  in- 
difference, so  unlike  all  that 
she  had  hitherto  associated 
with  his  nature,  struck  her  as 
cruelly  unnatural.  Sinking  on 
her  knees  beside  the  bed,  she 
took  his  cold  hand  in  hers. 

While  she  still  knelt  there, 
Hannah  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XVI. — THE   PEDLAR'S  ADVICE  TO   LIARS. 


The  funeral  over,  Hannah 
and  Phoebe  returned  together 
to  the  cottage.  Some  short 
time  later  Dave  Turps  arrived 
with  his  barrow,  and  the  two 
women  watched  him  place  the 
luggage  on  it.  Though  for  the 
last  few  days  their  thoughts 
had  been  full  of  each  other, 
they  had  found  little  to  say, 
and  now  when  the  moment 
for  parting  came,  each  feared 
to  break  the  silence.  Turps 
having  spat  on  his  hands  in 
signification  that  he  was  ready 
to  start,  Hannah  turned  to  the 
girl. 

"You'll  find  a  tin  loaf  and 
a  pie  ready  for  to  -  morrow's 


baking  on  the  dresser,"  she 
said,  in  a  hard  matter-of-fact 
voice. 

The  tears  began  slowly  to 
brim  in  Phoebe's  eyes.  "  'Twor 
good  o'  'ee  to  mind  it,"  she 
answered. 

Hannah  glanced  at  her  with 
a  curious  fierce  shamef  acedness. 
"  Jane  Barlow  'ud  sleep  in  the 
house  any  time  if  you  shud 
feel  lonesome,"  she  said. 

"  Naw,  naw ;  I'd  a  deal  liefer 
bide  by  myself,"  Phoebe  replied, 
and  turning  quickly,  she  dis- 
appeared into  the  house. 

The  elder  woman  followed 
the  retreating  figure  with  her 
eyes,  and  when  the  closing  door 
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hid  it  from  view,  she  motioned 
to  Turps  that  she  was  ready 
to  start.  He  picked  up  the 
barrow,  and  she,  her  tall  figure 
held  very  erect,  and  her  stern 
lips  set  hard,  followed  him  be- 
hind in  silence. 

Night  crept  across  the  moor, 
shrouding  the  cottage  in  sha- 
dow; but  the  blinds  remained 
undrawn,  the  lamps  unlit. 
There  is  a  loneliness  hard  to 
express  in  words,  in  which  the 
spirit  seems  to  become  flesh  and 
suffer  the  pangs  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  flesh  to  become  spirit 
and  take  upon  it  the  spirit's 
desolation :  Phoebe,  seated  soli- 
tary while  without  night  gath- 
ered on  the  moor,  tasted  such 
loneliness.  At  first  her  brain 
was  numb  to  thought ;  but  after 
a  while  a  dread  pressed  through 
it  lest  some  day  Dan  also  might 
be  called  upon  to  suffer  as  she 
now  was  suffering. 

She  stretched  out  appealing 
hands  in  the  darkness. 

"Oh,  lad,  don't  'ee  do  wrong 
the  zame  as  I  did — don't  'ee  do 
wrong  the  zame  as  I  did." 

The  hours  crept  on :  through 
the  open  window  floated  the 
heavy  autumn  dews,  but  the 
girl  did  not  shiver,  and  while 
morning  still  lay  concealed 
behind  the  east,  she  rose,  un- 
latched the  door,  and  passed  out. 
Clouds  of  mist  pressed  up  from 
the  sea,  and  high  overhead  the 
moon  shone  upon  a  grey  world. 
Silence  lay  on  everything,  and 
with  it  a  sense  of  latent  sound. 
The  girl  followed  the  course  of 
the  cliffs  to  a  spot  where  the  sea 
had  wormed  its  way  through 
the  rocks'  face  and  formed 
a  blow  -  hole,  up  which  the 
incoming  tide  rushed  with 


a  great  swaggering  bluster. 
Numberless  rabbits  nibbling 
the  short  grass  scuttled  away 
at  her  approach,  leaving  tracks 
on  the  dew -laden  turf,  and  a 
man  who  had  been  watching 
them  rose  and  confronted  her. 

As  they  stared  at  each  other 
in  the  dim  light  the  girl  recog- 
nised the  face  of  Ben,  the 
pedlar :  they  had  not  met  since 
the  day  she  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  farm.  Instinctively 
their  thoughts  recurred  to  that 
scene,  and  his  words  seemed 
once  more  to  ring  in  her  ears, 
"  Things  'ull  better  theirzulves." 

Ben  had  heard  from  the 
villagers  of  Captain  Brattle's 
death  and  Hannah's  subsequent 
departure,  and  his  heart  went 
out  in  pity  to  the  desolate  little 
figure  standing  there  before  him 
in  the  greyness. 

"  Oh,  things  ain't  come  right," 
she  exclaimed,  unconscious  that 
she  uttered  the  words  aloud — 
"  things  ain't  come  right." 

He  took  off  his  coat  and 
wrapped  it  round  her.  "Life 
zims  main  hard  at  times,"  he 
said.  As  he  spoke  the  east 
mellowed  with  approaching 
dawn.  "  Zee,"  he  continued, 
"cockleert  be  on  the  creep." 
Spreading  his  mackintosh  on 
the  ground,  and  placing  his 
pack  near  it  for  her  to  rest 
against,  he  persuaded  her  to  sit 
down.  "  There  ! "  he  exclaimed 
soothingly,  "let  us  bide  and 
watch  a  bit.  Nater  is  wonder- 
ful speachful  when  her  unwinds 
the  dimmet ;  and  a  man  feels 
nearer  the  core  o'  things  out 
here  than  he  does  dringed  up 
at  ween  four  walls.  Ay,"  he 
added,  speaking  more  to  him- 
self than  to  her,  "  'tis  here,  if 
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anywhere,  he  can  oome  face 
to  face  wi'  the  Almighty  and 
reason  things  out,  and  happen 
the  Lord  'ull  zay  to  him  the 
zame  ez  He  said  to  Job  afore 
him  :  '  Come  gird  up  now  thy 
loins  like  a  man,  for  I  will 
demand  of  thee,  and  answer 
thou  me ! '  They  be  upstand- 
ing ekal-bodied  wuds,  and  have 
put  grit  into  me  many  a  time. 
Hark ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
sea  rushed  foaming  into  the 
blow -hole,  "hark  to  old  Behe- 
moth slinging  his  tail  like  a 
cedar  and  reckoning  he  can 
draw  up  all  Jordan  into  his 
mouth.  "Tis  a  fine  fancy  that 
the  beast  has,  and  'tiddn't  no 
bad  zip  that  he  takes  anyhow." 

He  talked  on,  but  Phoebe  paid 
no  more  heed  to  him  than  did 
the  stars  above  his  head.  The 
eastern  sky  turned  from  grey  to 
white  and  from  white  to  pale 
primrose,  and  along  the  far 
hills  outline  emerged.  Light 
became  a  living  thing,  and 
played  upon  the  earth  as  upon 
an  instrument,  colour  awaking 
with  each  touch  of  the  strings. 
A  fresh  gladness  lay  on  every- 
thing, a  sense  of  eternal  youth. 

The  pedlar  leaned  forward 
and  touched  the  girl's  arm. 
"  Listen  !  "  he  said ;  "  the  morn- 
ing stars  be  singing  togither, 
and  the  sons  o'  God  shout  for 

joy." 

But  his  words  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  "  Oh,  Ben,"  she  said, 
"  s'posing  things  wor  cruel  hard 
for  they  you  loved  best ;  s'pos- 
ing spaking  the  truth  meant  the 
losing  o'  all  that  wor  most  dear 
to  'em,  wud  'ee  'ave  'em  up  and 
spake  it  all  the  zame  ?  " 

He  looked  down  a  moment 
into  her  blue  eyes  before 


answering.  "Truth  iddn't  no 
smooth  thing  to  handle  most 
times,"  he  replied. 

"No,"  she  assented  eagerly; 
"  and  the  lad  'ud  lose  all  he  had 
if  he  spoke  out.  'Twud  be 
cruel,  cruel  to  force  the  truth 
from  him.  Oh,  do  'ee  reckon 
that  punishment  wud  fall  upon 
the  lad  for  failing  this  wance  ?  " 

A  smile,  half  sad,  half  pity- 
ing, crossed  the  pedlar's  face  as 
he  realised  that  she  was  speak- 
ing of  her  lover,  and  that  in  her 
desolateness  it  was  of  him  and 
not  herself  that  she  thought. 
"  Lying,"  he  said,  "  is  a  tempta- 
cious  thing;  'tis  always  for 
halting  at  the  next  door  but 
wan,  and  if  you  give  the  skid- 
dick  its  head  there  ain't  its  ekal 
for  leading  'ee  into  mischief." 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  wringing  her 
hands,  "  'tis  o'  thic  that  I  be  a- 
feard.  Where  shall  he  stop  ?  " 

"  There  be  only  wan  place  to 
stop  short  wi'  a  lie,"  said  the 
pedlar,  "and  that  be  afore  'ee 
tells  it.  And  if  it  shud  happen, 
maybe,  that  you  have  zlipped 
vrom  the  truth,  wull,  drive  your 
heels  inter  the  ground,  and  hang 
back  wi'  all  the  grit  that  be  in 
'ee — it  gives  'ee  a  nasty  jar,  I'll 
allow ;  I  knaws  that,  cuz  I've  lied 
mezulf  in  my  time." 

Instinctively  the  girl  knew 
that  her  lover  lacked  the 
courage  necessary  to  save  him- 
self in  the  way  the  pedlar 
advised.  She  sank  her  face  in 
her  hands.  "Oh,  Ben,"  she 
sobbed  out,  "  I've  brought  ill  to 
them  I  love — I've  brought  ill  to 
them  I  love." 

As  she  sat  there  in  her  deso- 
lateness, her  small  bowed  figure 
seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
cry  for  protection,  awakening 
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the  man's  nature  to  keener 
virility.  Stooping  down,  he 
took  her  hands  in  his.  "  Don't 
'ee  worrit  zo,  lass,"  he  said 
gently,  "  belave  me  when  I  tull 
'ee  there  ain't  no  wan  outzide 
a  man's  zulf  ez  can  wark 
him  harm — naw,  not  even  his 
Maker." 

She  rose  to  her  feet.  "  Tis  all 
very  fine  for  'ee  to  spake  like 
thic,  Ben,"  she  answered ; 


"happen  zome  folk  be  built 
different  from  t'others  :  but  I've 
brought  temptation  nigh  the 
lad,  and  if  he  shud  fall,  and 
lonesomeness  come  upon  him, 
'twull  break  my  heart."  Turn- 
ing away,  she  began  slowly 
retracing  her  steps  homeward. 
When  later  she  neared  the  cot- 
tage, no  smoke  was  creeping 
skyward  from  the  chimney  in 
long  blue  wavy  lines. 


CHAPTER  XVII. — FARMER  PIGOTT  GOES  TO   EXETER  MARKET. 


On  market  -  day,  some  few 
weeks  later,  business  took  Far- 
mer Pigott  into  Exeter.  He 
returned  by  the  last  train,  and, 
reaching  home,  found  that 
every  one,  with  the  exception  of 
his  wife,  had  retired  to  bed. 
Mrs  Pigott  glanced  at  his  face. 
It  had  a  worried,  angry  expres- 
sion. She  forbore  questioning 
him,  and  waited  while  he  con- 
sumed his  supper  in  silence. 
At  last  he  pushed  back  his 
chair,  and,  rising,  came  and 
stood  in  front  of  the  fire.  A 
small  daguerreotype  of  Dan  as 
a  boy  hung  above  the  mantel- 
piece, and  the  farmer  stared  at 
it  with  knitted  brows. 

"The  lad's  in  bed,  you  say?" 
he  questioned  harshly. 

"  This  hour  or  more,"  replied 
his  wife,  the  colour  mounting  to 
her  plump  face,  as  she  foresaw 
trouble  impending  for  her  fa- 
vourite. 

"I've  half  a  mind  to  turn 
him  stark  out  o'  the  house,"  the 
farmer  continued.  "  If  it  wasn't 
for  his  father  that's  dead  and 
lying  in  the  churchyard  I  wud, 
too." 

"  You  must  be  market  merry 


to  talk  like  that,  Sam,"  his  wife 
answered.  "Why,  what  has 
the  lad  done  ?  "  she  spoke  brisk- 
ly, but  her  heart  sank. 

"  Done ! "  the  farmer  repeated. 
"  As  good  as  cheated  me  out  o' 
ten  guineas,  for  one  thing.  But 
'tiddn't  the  money;  'tis  his  slack- 
twisted  ways  that  gits  the  better 
o'  me."  He  was  silent  a  mo- 
ment, and  pulling  a  chair  for- 
ward, sat  down. 

"  You  knaw  thickey  chestnut 
mare  o'  mine,"  he  continued — 
"  the  wan  the  lad  took  and  sold 
inter  Extur,  and  corned  back 
along  home  reglar  divered  cuz 
he  said  her  only  fetched  saxty ; 
wull,  'twas  seventy,  not  saxty, 
gTiineas  that  he  got  for  her,  and 
the  young  blackguard  pocketed 
the  difference  hiszulf.  I  wudn't 
believe  it,  till  the  man  up  and 
showed  me  the  receipt  for  the 
money  in  the  lad's  hand- 
writing." 

Mrs  Pigott  walked  to  the 
dresser  to  hide  her  agitation, 
and  taking  a  blue  worsted 
stocking  from  a  drawer,  knitted 
several  rows  before  answering. 
"  Didn't  'ee  tell  the  lad,  Sam," 
she  asked  at  length,  "  that  you 
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wud  be  content  wi'  saxty,  and 
if  he  got  a  bit  extra  he  might 
keep  it  for  hisself  ?  " 

"Ay,  a  bit,"  the  farmer  re- 
peated ;  "  but  ten  guineas  be  a 
deal  more  than 'a  bit.'  Happen 
I  wudn't  have  grudged  him  the 
money  if  he  had  took  it  open ; 
but  these  underhand,  low-cour- 
aged  ways  o'  his'n  I  can't  abide." 

"  'Tis  hard  on  'ee,  Sam,"  Mrs 
Pigott  answered,  putting  her 
plump  motherly  hand  on  her 
husband's  shoulder.  "  You  was 
always  one  for  the  shortest  way 
there." 

The  farmer  filled  and  lit  his 
pipe.  "  Kinship,"  he  said,  blow- 
ing a  long  puff  of  smoke  from 
his  nostrils,  "  is  a  queer  thing ; 
and  many's  the  time  I've  axed 
mysulf  why  a  man  that  alles 
acts  fair  shud  be  cussed  wi'  a 
nevvy  that  alles  acts  crooked."- 

"  It's  a  deal  wiser  to  let  such 
questions  bide,"  Mrs  Pigott 
answered.  "Nature's  arithme- 
tic needs  a  bigger  slate  and  a 
longer  head  than  us  have  got  to 
reckon  with.  After  all,  'tiddn't 
as  if  the  lad  was  your  own 
chile." 

"  But  he's  son  to  my  brother," 
rejoined  the  farmer;  "and  my 
brother  was  a  rispacted  man, 
and  his  wife  a  rispacted  woman." 
Mrs  Pigott  made  no  answer, 
but  let  her  knitting  slip  on  to 
her  lap,  and  sat  staring  straight 
before  her.  The  firelight  was 
reflected  on  the  great  brass 
warming-pan  that  hung  beside 
the  dresser,  where  the  copper 
saucepans  reposed  bottom  up- 
wards. Above,  again,  rows  of 
china  plates  beamed,  moon-faced, 
across  the  long  low  room.  "  I 
shud  ha'  dearly  o'  liked  a  chile 
o'  me  own,"  she  exclaimed  at 


length.  "Many's  the  time 
when  I  have  lain  wakeful  o' 
nights  I've  featured  him  to  my- 
self. He  shud  ha'  taken  after 
'ee  in  make,  Sam,  and  me  in 
colouring.  You  thought  a  deal 
o'  my  colouring  once,"  she 
ended,  glancing  across  at  her 
husband. 

He  raised  his  head  and  their 
eyes  met,  the  farmer's  stern 
face  relaxing  into  a  smile. 
"You  was  alles  pleasant  to 
look  on,  then  as  now,"  he  said. 

They  were  both  silent  a  while, 
thinking  of  the  past,  till  the 
sudden  dropping  of  a  coal 
through  the  bars  into  the  grey 
ashes  beneath  startled  the 
woman  from  her  reverie. 

"  You  won't  be  hard  on  Dan, 
will  'ee?"  she  asked.  "His 
nater  comes  cruel  to  him ;  the 
lad  has  cried  hisself  to  sleep 
afore  now  thinking  o'  it." 

"  I  can't  fathom  sich  a  nater 
as  hisn,"  said  the  farmer  slowly, 
taking  the  pipe  from  between 
his  lips.  "And  I  ain't  none 
o'  yer  hard  judgers  nuther." 

Mrs  Pigott  sighed.  "Other 
folks'  faults  always  seems  un- 
reasonable to  us,"  she  answered. 
"But  there,  us  ain't  axed  to 
fathom,  only  to  forgie  'em. 
Happen  if  us  minded  how  cruel 
painful  our  own  naters  fights 
agin  us  at  times,  us  wud  be  a 
deal  more  tender  -  thoughted 
towards  t'other  people's." 

"Maybe,"  said  the  farmer; 
"but  I  cud  niver  abide  a 
liar  nor  a  coward." 

"Well,  well,"  his  wife  an- 
swered. "You'll  not  speak 
hasty  to  the  lad,  will  'ee?" 

The  old  man  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  "  Naw," 
he  replied,  rising  and  stretching 
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himself — "leastways  not  wil- 
lun ;  but  there  be  times  when 
the  very  sight  o'  his  hang-dog 
face  angers  me  into  forgitting 
mezulf." 

Dan  awoke  in  the  morning 
to  find  his  aunt  standing  by 
his  bedside. 

"Dress  yourself  quick,  lad," 
she  said;  "I  want  'ee  to  take 
some  butter  and  eggs  into  town 
to-day.  I  promised  Mr  Hogg 
they  shud  be  in  at  the  grocery 
by  ten  sharp.  There  be  one  or 
two  bits  of  things  that  I  want 
'ee  to  do  for  me  besides;  and 
then  you  may  as  well  drive 
round  by  Mary  Anne  Wort's 
on  your  way  back  home,  and 
leave  her  a  piece  o'  veal.  I 
hear  the  poor  soul  has  been 
ailing  sadly  o'  late,  and  may- 
be her'll  fancy  a  taste  o'  fresh 
meat." 

"  Why  Miss  Wort's  be  a  long 
way  out  o'  my  road,"  replied 
Dan,  sitting  up  and  rubbing 
his  eyes  ;  "  I  shan't  be  back  in 
time  for  dinner  certain,  if  I 
hikes  round  by  her  cottage." 

Mrs  Pigott  seated  herself  at 
the  end  of  the  bed. 

"Happen  'twud  be  just  as 
'  well  if  you  didn't  put  in  ap- 
pearance," she  answered.  "Your 
uncle's  a  bit  vexed  wi'  'ee,  and 
things  wud  blow  over  some  by 
supper-time." 

The  nervous,  frightened  ex- 
pression crept  into  Dan's  face, 
making  the  kindly  woman's 
heart  ache  to  see  it  there.  "I 
haven't  done  nought,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "What's  he  angered 
wi'  me  for?" 

At  this  moment  the  farmer 
was  heard  calling  for  Mrs 
Pigott,  and  she  rose  hastily. 
"'Tiddn't  no  full -sized  anger 


that  he's  feeling  agin  'ee,"  she 
said  in  a  soothing  voice,  "and 
if  you  don't  keep  the  truth 
back  from  him,  things  'ull 
soon  blow  over  comfortable 
enough." 

Dan  had  no  further  oppor- 
tunity of  questioning  his  aunt 
before  starting.  It  was  late 
when  he  returned  home,  and 
supper  had  been  served  in  the 
front  kitchen.  Entering,  he 
took  a  seat  next  to  Abel  Finch. 
His  broad  shoulders  showed  to 
advantage  beside  his  neigh- 
bour's bowed  figure ;  but  the 
farmer,  glancing  at  the  two 
men,  contrasted  the  hang-dog 
expression  on  the  young  fellow's 
handsome  features  with  the 
shrewd  direct  gaze  of  the  old 
cow  -  hind.  Watching  them, 
his  quick  anger  rose,  and  with 
it  a  desire  to  extort  a  public 
confession  from  Dan  and  force 
him  into  speaking  the  truth 
against  his  will. 

"William  Willet  was  the 
man  that  you  sold  the  mare 
to,  wasn't  it  ? "  he  asked 
abruptly. 

The  colour  rushed  into  Dan's 
face.  "  Ess,"  he  said  ;  "  William 
Willet." 

"Him  as  is  'oss-dealer  up  to 
Orr?" 

"  Ess ;  the  zame  man." 

"Used  to  breed  'osses  down 
in  these  parts  wan  time  ?  " 

"Ess." 

"  I  knawed  him  wull,"  chimed 
in  Abel.  "  He  wor  a  rare  hand 
at  chating  honest,  and  for  a 
man  that  can  chate  honest  there 
bain't  no  better  way  to  arn  a 
living  than  'oss-dealing.  Law," 
he  continued,  "  do  'ee  mind  that 
there  wall-eyed  hunter  o'  his 
the  Lunnon  chap  bought  so 
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simple ;  cuz  wheniver  Willum 
rode  him  at  a  fence — '  Oopt ' 
Willum  'ud  say,  and  over  the 
old  'oss  'ud  go  dainty  ez  a 
maid  acrass  a  pool.  The  Lun- 
non  chap  paid  his  money  and 
took  un  rare  and  plazed.  Arter 
a  bit  back  he  comes,  '  Why,  the 
'oss  be  stone-blind,'  he  sez.  '  Oh,' 
sez  Willum,  '  'tis  a  'oss  that  can 
aee  that  you  wants ;  I  thought 
'twor  a  'oss  that  cud  joompt ! ' 
Begore,  he  sharpened  his  knife 
on  his  wits,  Willum  did." 

"He  made  a  good  thing  o' 
thickey  mare  o'  mine,  anyway," 
replied  the  farmer.  "  Sold  her  for 
ninety  guineas  into  Extur  'oss 
bazaar.  I  knaws  that,  cuz  I 
happened  to  drop  in  jest  as  the 
hammer  fell." 

There  was  a  silence,  while 
Abel  slowly  emptied  his  cup  of 
tea.  "Ay,  I  can  belave  it," 
he  answered ;  "  there  iddn't 
Willum  Willet's  ekal  for  show- 
ing off  the  points  of  a  'oss — 
thirty  guineas  be'  a  good  rise, 
I'll  not  deny,  but,  law  bless  'ee, 
'tiddn't  the  'oss  but  the  man 
that  counts  in  sich  things." 

"  Zims  so,"  assented  the  far- 
mer grimly. 

Mrs  Pigott,  who  had  been 
following  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation with  some  trepidation, 
now  interposed.  "Dear  me," 
she  exclaimed,  rising,  "  if  I  ain't 
parlous  near  forgot  to  put  the 
milk  on  to  scald  —  my  mind 
might  be  basted,  the  way  things 
slip  away  from  it.  Now,  Abel," 
she  continued  to  the  cow-hind, 
"  come  straight  along  and  help 
me  to  set  them  pans,  or  I  shall 
niver  git  done."  Before  leaving 
the  room,  however,  she  stopped 
beside  her  husband's  chair,  rest- 
ing her  hand  a  moment  on  his 


shoulder:  she  did  not  speak, 
but  the  old  farmer  understood 
that  she  was  silently  pleading 
Dan's  cause,  and  his  stern  face 
softened.  When  the  door  closed 
behind  her  and  Abel,  he  turned 
to  his  nephew. 

"Lad,"  he  said,  leaning  for- 
ward and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  young  fellow's  face,  "  I 
be  going  to  ax  'ee  a  plain 
question,  and  I  want  a  plain 
answer.  What  price  did  'ee 
get  for  thickey  mare?" 

Dan  had  been  steeling  him- 
self to  confront  his  uncle's 
anger,  and  the  mildness  of 
his  tone  disconcerted  him :  he 
shifted  his  position  uneasily, 
but  made  no  reply. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  the  farmer. 
"  Speak  out,  lad ;  the  truth  be 
the  shortest  way  there." 

A  hundred  questions  surged 
through  Dan's  brain.  Had  his 
uncle  discovered  the  whole 
truth?  If  not,  how  much  of 
the  truth  had  he  learned? 

The  old  man  watched  him 
with  a  certain  grim  kind- 
ness :  putting  out  his  hand,  he 
touched  the  young  fellow's 
sleeve.  "  Speak  up ;  I  ain't 
going  to  be  angered  with 
'ee." 

To  Dan,  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  shame,  the  words  had 
a  contemptuous  sound,  a  long- 
ing to  be  done  with  deceit :  to 
play  a  man's  part  for  once 
possessed  him,  goading  him 
into  hasty  speech. 

"  I  ain't  afeard  o'  yer  anger," 
he  burst  out ;  "I  tull  'ee  the 
truth,  God's  truth  —  'twor, 

'twor "  he  stopped  short, — 

"'twor,"  he  repeated  hoarsely 
— but  the  truth  refused  to  be 
uttered.  His  anger  collapsed, 
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fear  took  possession  of  him. 
"Ain't  I  told  'ee  all  along  'twor 
saxty  guineas,"  he  ended. 

For  a  moment  the  two  men 
sat  staring  at  each  other,  and 
the  lie  seemed  as  some  living 
thing  between  them.  Then  the 
farmer  pushed  back  his  chair 
and  left  the  room  without  a 
word. 

After  a  while  Mrs  Pigott 
returned,  cleared  away  the 
supper  things,  took  out  her 
knitting,  and  sat  down  in  front 
of  the  fire.  Dan  had  let  his 
head  sink  between  his  hands, 
and  the  only  sound  in  the 
room  was  the  clack,  clack  of 
the  needles.  At  last  he  rose. 

"  Be  'ee  going  to  bed,  lad  ?  " 
his  aunt  asked. 

"Ess,"  he  answered,  going 
over  to  where  she  sat.  "  Good- 
night," he  added,  stooped  and 
kissed  her.  She  put  her  two 
hands  on  his  shoulders  and 
held  him  a  little  away  from  her, 
so  that  she  could  see  his  face. 
"Be  'ee  content  to  let  things 
bide  as  they  be?"  she  said. 

Drawing  himself  upright,  he 
rested  his  arms  on  the  mantel- 
piece and  his  head  upon  them 
in  sullen  despair.  "Tiddn't 


no  use  wasting  wuds  talking," 
he  answered.  "I'm  sick  o'  the 
sound  o'  speech." 

The  farmer's  heavy  tread 
was  audible  outside.  Dan  left 
the  room  hastily ;  he  met  his 
uncle  in  the  passage,  and  the 
two  men  passed  each  other 
in  silence.  A  few  moments 
later  the  farmer  entered  the 
kitchen. 

"  The  lad  lied  agin,"  he  said, 
seating  himself  beside  his  wife. 
"  He's  as  rotten  as  touchwood," 

Mrs  Pigott  made  no  answer, 
knitting  steadily  on.  "  Human 
nater  be  a  limiting  thing,"  she 
exclaimed  at  last. 

"Maybe,"  said  the  farmer — 
'but  I  guv  the  lad  a  fair 
chance.  I'll  niver  gie  him 
anuther.  The  next  time  I 
catches  him  at  his  slack- 
twisted  ways,  out  he  goes, 
sure  as  my  name  is  Samuel 
Pigott.  Ay,  but  'tis  a  hard 
thing,"  he  continued,  rising 
from  his  chair,  "  for  a  man  who 
has  lived  upright  all  his  life,  to 
have  a  nevvy  wi'  a  nater  like 
thic." 

"  'Tis  hard  for  'ee,"  his  wife 
assented ;  "  but  oh,  Sam,  'tis  a 
deal  harder  for  the  lad." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. — MARY  ANNE   WORT  AND   MARTHA  STIGGINS 
ADJUST  THEIR  DIFFERENCES. 


October  came,  and  with  it  a 
rush  of  north  wind,  twisting 
the  branches  off  the  trees  and 
making  the  outlines  of  the  moor 
stand  up  sharp  against  the 
horizon.  Mary  Anne  Wort 
had  fallen  ill,  and  the  villagers, 
discussing  the  matter  among 
themselves,  shook  their  heads. 
"Her's  got  the  lonesome-fret," 


they  said,  "and  when  folks  git 
that  they  don't  last  long." 

Some  of  the  more  serious- 
minded  among  them,  after  con- 
doling with  her  on  the  subject 
of  her  illness,  suggested  that 
it  might  be  sound  policy  to 
"make  up  the  old  bee  and 
bloater  score  with  Martha 
Stiggins."  At  first  the  sick 
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woman  refused  to  hear  of  any 
cessation  of  hostilities,  remark- 
ing that  "  if  the  Almighty  wor 
a  judge  o'  bloaters,  He  wud  be 
on  her  side,  never  fail " ;  but, 
as  the  days  went  on  and  her 
strength  dwindled,  she  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  her  old  enemy. 

One  cold  blustering  day  Mrs 
Stiggins,  a  stout  woman  with 
a  shifty  expression,  arrived  and 
was  shown  into  the  front  room 
by  a  neighbour.  The  table  was 
laid  for  tea,  and  Mrs  Stiggins 
did  ample  justice  to  the  good 
things  provided. 

"Law,"  she  exclaimed,  help- 
ing herself  a  fifth  time  to  but- 
tered toast,  "  I  don't  grudge  no 
one  my  forgiveness :  the  Bible 
says  forgive  free,  and  I  forgives 
free,  and  when,  so  to  speak,  the 
corpse  is  already  inside  o'  my 
enemy's  body,  why  then  I 
hastens." 

Her  voice  was  loud  and 
piercing,  and  in  the  ensuing 
silence  Mary  Anne  Wort  could 
be  heard  moving  restlessly  in 
the  room  above.  A  gleam  of 
satisfaction  lit  up  the  guest's 
face  as  she  listened. 

"  'Twas  an  old  saying  of  my 
mother's,"  she  continued,  after 
a  pause,  "  '  Unsought  by  men, 
untaught  by  God,'  and  if  there 
be  one  pussen  who  has  lived 
lonesome  and  self -applauding, 
'tis  that  poor  castaway  in  the 
next  room  there.  Not  that  I 
wants  to  be  hard  upon  her — no, 
I  leaves  that  to  her  Maker,  and 
when  the  message  corned  that 
her  was  wishful  of  forgiveness, 
I  turned  to  my  daughter,  who 
was  standing  by  peeling  pota- 
toes. '  Eliza  Jane,'  I  said,  'fetch 
me  down  my  best  bonnet  wi'  the 
yaller  roses,  for  'tis  that  I'll 


wear  and  no  other ;  ain't  the 
Book  told  us  there  is  more  joy 
in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth  than  over  ninety- 
nine  just  persons  that  need  no 
repentance  ? '  '  Well,  mother,' 
her  answered,  '  there's  a  spit 
o'  rain  on,  and  if  I  was  you 
I  wouldn't  risk  it ;  them  roses 
will  spoil  for  certain.'  '  And 
let  'em  spoil,'  I  said;  'what's 
spoilt  roses  set  agin  the  satis- 
faction o'  finding  your  enemy 
in  the  wrong?'  Ay,"  she 
ended,  rising,  "if  there  is 
one  pussen  more  than  another 
who  understands  the  joys  of 
heaven,  'tis  myself.  The  Jidge- 
ment  Day  will  be  a  fine  up- 
standing moment ;  but  many's 
the  time  I've  wondered  why  the 
Almighty,  with  all  eternity 
before  Him,  shudn't  spread  the 
jidging  out  more." 

When  a  few  minutes  later  she 
entered  the  room  where  her 
enemy  sat  propped  up  very 
stiff  and  straight  in  bed,  Mary 
Anne  Wort  received  her  with  a 
certain  rigid  courtesy. 

"Wor  the  tea  to  your  lik- 
ing ?  "  she  asked. 

"  'Twas  tasty  tea,"  replied  Mrs 
Stiggins,  with  a  politeness  that 
somewhat  disconcerted  herself. 

"And  there  wor  nought  to 
complain  of  about  the  toast?" 

"  No ;  'twas  very  passable." 

"Well,"  continued  Mary 
Aoine,  motioning  her  guest  to 
a  chair,  "  'twor  for  other  things 
than  thic  that  I  wanted  your 
presence.  'Tis  a  matter  o'  ten 
years  now,  Martha  Stiggins, 
if  I  reckons  right,  since  us  fell 
out  over  they  bloaters.  I  told 
'ee  at  the  time  that  forgetful- 
ness  niver  corned  light  to  me, 
and  I  ain't  forgotten ;  then, 
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this  spring  again,  when  my  bees 
settled  promiscuous  on  your 
apple-tree,  you  held  to  'em." 
The  sick  woman  paused  a 
moment  and  coughed  harshly. 
"I've  told  'ee  whiles  enough 
what  I  thought  o'  sich  goings 
on,"  she  continued,  "  and  there 
iddn't  no  call  for  repeating  o'  it 
now;  but  this  I'll  say,  I  made 
up  my  mind  from  the  fust  that 
when  death  took  me  I'd  lay 
the  matter  afore  the  Almighty 
Hiszulf :  'tis  a  personable  plea- 
sure when  you  know  you've 
been  treated  poor  to  hear  the 
same  from  the  lips  of  them  you 
rispact." 

Again  a  fit  of  coughing  inter- 
rupted her,  and  when  it  ceased 
she  leaned  back  a  little  wearily 
on  the  pillows.  "I  ain't  been 
over  well  lately,"  she  said ; 
"  suffering  maybe  from  the 
lonesome  -  fret  and  sich  —  this 
be  an  unspeechful  spot,  facing 
lonesome  each  way.  Sometimes 
I  reckon  that  it  mayn't  be  long 
afore  the  churchyard  has  me. 
I  don't  complain,  though  'tis  a 
quiet  end  to  one  who  has  a 
liking  for  speech ;  but  there, 
'tiddn't  to  be  expected  that  us 
shall  get  rid  o'  all  the  con- 
trarifying  when  us  comes  to  die, 
and  I  don't  ask  it — on'y,  as  I 
said,  I've  thought  to  myself, 
'twud  be  a  satisfying  thing  to 
hear  the  Almighty's  opinion  on 
that  old  bee  and  bloater  score. 
Howsomever,  not  further  back 
than  the  night  afore  last  I  wor 
lying  here  all  by  myself,  the 
same  as  I  do  most  nights*.  The 
blind  wor  up,  and  I  cud  see 
the  moor  there,  stretched  out 
that  quiet  I  cud  almost  hear 
the  silence  tread  across  it.  The 
moon  had  riz,  'twor  new,  and 


the  poor  little  skiddick  threaded 
its  way  droo  the  darkness  kind 
o'  insecure ;  but  the  stars  reg'lar 
rang  in  the  sky,  they  looked 
that  bright  and  hard.  Kaining 
up  at  'em  made  me  think  o'  the 
gates  o'  heaven  flashing  agin 
the  darkness  o'  the  night,  and 
I  kind  o'  figured  to  mezulf  God 
on  His  great  white  throne  and 
me  laying  my  cause  afore  Him. 
Then  all  to  a  sudden  it  seemed 
a  mortal  tiddlewinkie  cause  to 
call  to  mind  up  there,  and  it 
kind  o'  made  me  hot  all  over  to 
think  o'  axing  the  Almighty  to 
listen  to  it.  There  corned  to  me 
they  wuds  from  the  Book,  '  His 
ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor  His 
thoughts  our  thoughts,'  and  I 
tarned  my  eyes  away  from  the 
stars  kind  o'  tiptoe,  and  I  said 
to  myself  I'll  make  up  that  old 
bloater  score  here  on  earth.  I'll 
not  go  into  heaven  smelling  o' 
a  chandler's  shop  !  "  She  was 
silent  a  moment,  and  the  tired 
lids  closed  over  her  fierce  blue 
eyes.  Martha  Stiggins  re- 
garded her  uneasily.  After  a 
moment,  however,  the  sick 
woman  sat  up  with  sudden 
determination.  "  So  I  sent  for 
you  here  to-day  to  ax  your 
pardon  for  any  wuds  o'  mine 
said  ill-considered,"  she  con- 
tinued, extending  a  thin,  wrin- 
kled hand  towards  her  enemy. 
"  But  mind  this,"  she  added,  as 
Martha  Stiggins  tentatively 
accepted  the  proffered  hand, 
"if  I  gits  well  things  shall  be 
the  same  as  they  wor  afore. 
And  now  I  wish  'ee  '  good-day ' 
and  a  pleasant  walk  home." 
So  saying  she  released  her 
clasp,  lay  down,  turning  her 
back  to  her  enemy  and  her  face 
to  the  wall. 
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It  was  a  cold  blustering 
afternoon  some  few  days  later 
that  Mary  Anne  Wort,  her 
head  and  shoulders  enveloped 
in  a  purple  worsted  shawl,  sat 
up  in  a  truckle-bed  that  had 
been  placed,  for  convenience 
sake,  in  the  corner  of  the 
kitchen.  Beside  her,  on  the 
round  table,  was  a  bottle  of 
cough-mixture  and  the  stuffed 
cat.  A  neighbour  moved 
heavily  about  the  room  pre- 
paring tea.  She  was  a  thick- 
set woman  with  a  stolid,  kindly 
face. 

"  I  was  reckoning,"  she  said, 
taking  the  kettle  off  the  fire  as 
she  spoke,  "that  when  I  have 
gived  'ee  your  drap  o'  tea  and 
tidied  things  up  a  bit  I  had 
better  be  going  back  along 
home.  There's  a  deal  o' 
mangling  to  do,  and  my 
daughter  be  just  one  o'  they 
cat  -  handed  pussens  that  be 
always  doing,  doing,  but  niver 
gits  no  forarder.  I've  told  her 
many  a  time  that  two  comes 
after  one,  and  'tiddn't  no 
manner  o'  use  trying  to  run 
'em  at  the  same  time ;  but, 
law,  her'll  niver  larn,  bless  'ee, 
her's  too  anxious  to  be  up  and 
acting." 

When  the  tea-things  had 
been  cleared  away,  and  every- 
thing made  tidy,  the  woman 
took  her  bonnet  and  shawl 
down  from  a  peg  behind  the 
door. 

"  I  shall  be  round  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,"  she  said. 
"There  iddn't  nought  more  I 
can  do  for  'ee.  Shall  I  lock 
the  door  and  take  the  key  along 
home  ?  " 

Mary  Anne  cast  a  wistful 
glance  towards  the  window ; 


the  dusk  was  already  gathering 
on  the  moor  outside.  "Best 
leave  the  key,"  she  answered; 
"I  can  git  out  and  tarn  it 
mezulf  later.  Happen  a  neigh- 
bour might  drop  in." 

"As  you  will,"  replied  the 
woman  ;  "  but  'tiddn't  a  neigh- 
boursome  spot,  this." 

Hardly,  however,  had  she  left 
the  cottage,  before  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
Phoebe  entered,  carrying  a 
small  parcel.  She  looked  a 
little  hesitatingly  at  Mary 
Anne  Wort,  as  if  she  was  not 
quite  sure  of  her  welcome ; 
but  the  sick  woman's  face 
brightened,  and  seeing  it,  the 
girl's  face  brightened  also,  and 
she  came  and  sat  down  beside 
her. 

"I  wanted  to  come  afore," 
she  explained,  "but  there  wor 
a  little  sommat  I  wor  making 
for  'ee  to  wear  now  you  be  so 
much  in  bed,  and  I  thought 
maybe  'twud  be  pleasantful  to 
git  it  done  fust." 

She  opened  the  parcel  as  she 
spoke,  and  displayed  a  soft 
white  knitted  shawl.  The  sick 
woman  eyed  it  with  eager 
curiosity.  "  Why,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  shall  look  real  dand 
in  that ! " 

Phcebe  wrapped  it  round  her, 
and  when  she  had  done  so, 
stooped  and  kissed  one  of  the 
worn,  wrinkled  hands  that  lay 
on  the  patchwork  quilt.  "  I 
wor  afeared  maybe  you'd  look 
unfriendzome  on  it  cuz  'twor 
my  work  ;  but  you  don't,"  she 
exclaimed  gratefully. 

Mary  Anne  Wort  glanced 
down  on  the  girl's  bent  head 
with  its  heavy  coils  of  soft 
brown  hair.  "  I  wor  niver 
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wan  for  dragging  the  past 
into  the  present,"  she  said. 
"There  be  alles  zome  dinky 
bit  o'  truth  that  you  leaves 
behind." 

Both  women  were  silent 
awhile,  and  the  moon  rose  and 
peered  in  upon  them. 

"  I  ain't  niver  ax  'ee  if  you 
wor  feeling  more  yourzulf 
again,"  Phoebe  said  at  length. 

"  I  shan't  do  that  this  side  o' 
the  grave,"  Mary  Anne  replied. 
"Folks  say,"  she  continued, 
"  that  the  lonesome  -  fret  is  on 
me;  but  'tiddn't  that,  'tiddn't 
that." 

"  What  ails  'ee,  then,  Anne," 
asked  the  girl,  softly. 

"  I  can't  fathom  it,"  the  sick 
woman  answered,  after  a  pause. 
"  Happen  'tis  cuz  I've  seen  they 
I  care  for  most  act  beneath 
theirzulves." 

Phoebe  looked  up  at  her. 
"  But  you  ain't  brought  'em  to 
it,"  she  exclaimed  passionately  ; 
"  'tis  thic  that  breaks  the 
heart." 

"  No ;  I  ain't  brought  'em  to 
it,"  the  woman  repeated  ;  "  but 


then  I  ain't ]  stood  by  'em  when 
they  fell.  And  how  shall  the 
weaksome  rise  if  they  that  loves 
'em  best  deserts  'em  ?  " 

"Oh,  Anne!"  said  the  girl 
"What  do  'ee  reckon  a  woman 
shuddo?" 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and 
Mary  Anne  Wort's  face  grew 
set  and  stern.  "I  knaws,  but 
I  ain't  a-done  it,"  she  answered, 
"  and  maybe  'tis  thic  that's 
killing  me.  Her  shud  stand 
atween  them  and  their  sin, 
that's  what  her  shud  do,  even 
if  her  brought  suffering  on  'em. 
'Tis  better  to  see  they  you  love 
punished  o'  man  than  o'  God. 
Do  you  mind  they  wuds  in  the 
Book,  many's  the  time  I've 
thought  o'  'em  lying  here — 
'  For  what  is  a  man  profited 
if  he  shud  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul? 
Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul  ? ' ' 

Phoebe  sank  her  head  down 
upon  the  worn  patchwork 
quilt.  "'Tis  hard,  hard,  hard 
to  see  they  that  you  loves 
suffer,"  she  sobbed. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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JOHN     COOK. 


IT  is  no  uncommon  experi- 
ence to  find  that  the  personal 
traits  of  a  remarkable  man  are 
covered  up  or  partially  obscured 
by  the  work  he  has  done.  The 
edifice  he  has  raised,  standing 
four  square  and  firmly  based, 
looms  so  large  in  the  public 
eye  that  the  architect  himself 
— what  manner  of  man  he  was, 
and  what  his  methods,  his 
views  and  opinions  and  ways 
of  thought,  his  tastes  and 
habits — may  be  lost  sight  of  or 
passed  by.  A  nineteenth-cen- 
tury worthy,  one  who  did  great 
things  for  his  kind — not  for  his 
own  countrymen  only,  nor  for 
any  particular  class  of  men, 
but  for  the  whole  world,  for 
every  nationality  and  for  every 
country  within  the  frontiers  of 
civilisation — has  recently  died  ; 
and  although  his  best  epitaph 
is,  like  Wren's,  "  Circumspice," 
not  even  a  wide  survey  of  his 
achievements,  and  the  enduring 
benefits  that  have  followed  in 
their  track,  will  do  full  justice 
to  the  memory  of  John  Mason 
Cook.  Yet  he  richly  deserves 
some  consistent  attempt  to  ap- 
preciate him  at  his  true  value : 
it  is  fitting  that  due  justice 
should  be  done  to  his  high 
qualities,  his  generous  nature, 
his  extraordinary  gifts ;  that  we 
should  consider  briefly  the  lead- 
ing features  of  his  remarkable 
and  most  successful  career.  This 
can  be  best  accomplished  by 
tracing  him  through  life  from 
the  comparatively  small  begin- 
nings, the  limitations  and  diffi- 
culties of  early  days,  to  his 


masterly  conduct  of  a  gigantic 
business  which  has  placed  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  the  foremost 
Englishmen  of  his  time. 

John  Cook  was  born  in  1834, 
and  a  strangely  interesting, 
even  pathetic,  picture  has  been 
preserved  of  his  childhood  and 
adolescence.  Narrow  means  at 
home — the  home  of  a  Leicester- 
shire temperance  lecturer  and 
enthusiast,  who  gave  to  the 
propagation  of  principles  much 
time  which  he  might  more  pro- 
fitably have  applied  to  his 
handicraft — forbade  a  length- 
ened or  elaborate  education : 
the  scholar  still  at  the  horn- 
book was  already  earning 
wages ;  at  fourteen  he  left 
school  altogether,  and  what  he 
knew  in  after-life  (and  he  knew 
much)  he  had  acquired  for  him- 
self. He  was  broken  to  har- 
ness almost  as  an  infant,  and 
we  hear  of  him,  a  child  of 
eleven,  marshalling  troops  of 
other  children  at  a  school-feast. 
Then  he  stood  at  the  "case" 
and  set  type  in  a  printing-office 
till  the  great  muscular  strength 
with  which  he  was  endowed 
sent  him,  by  natural  selection, 
to  the  "press," — for  those  were 
the  days  before  the  adaptation 
of  steam  to  printing  processes, 
and  the  labour  entailed  severe 
physical  exertion.  But  to  use 
his  strength  was  a  joy  to  him  : 
he  thought  nothing  of  walking 
six  miles  every  day  to  and  from 
his  work,  or  of  sitting  up  the 
whole  night  through  to  strike 
off  a  couple  of  thousand  double- 
royal  posters,  which,  without 
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rest  or  pause,  he  would  him- 
self distribute  next  morning 
through  the  neighbouring 
towns.  His  exuberant  energy 
he  had  already  shown  as  a 
child  of  six,  when  he  trotted  off 
on  his  own  account  and  made 
a  three  days'  journey  by  road, 
omnibus,  railway,  and  canal, 
with  many  changes  en  route, 
in  order  that  he  might  become 
personally  acquainted  with  his 
mother's  country  home.  At 
sixteen  his  father  intrusted 
a  party  of  a  hundred  tourists 
to  his  care  in  the  Trossachs,  a 
journey  only  completed  through 
that  unconquerable  resolve  to 
keep  faith  with  the  public 
which  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  best  traditions  of  his  firm. 
At  seventeen,  when  the  whole 
country  was  agog  to  visit  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  young 
John  helped  to  convey  some 
165,000  visitors  from  the  Mid- 
lands to  London,  working  so 
indefatigably  that  he  often 
travelled  by  train  five  days 
and  nights  at  a  time  without  a 
moment's  pause.  The  lad,  with 
characteristic  resourcefulness, 
had  conceived  a  brilliant  plan 
of  his  own  to  secure  support : 
he  would  proceed  from  Derby 
to  some  Midland  town  with  an 
empty  excursion  train,  then 
parade  the  place  with  vans  and 
a  brass  band,  and  capturing 
the  mill-hands  as  they  came 
from  work  on  pay-day,  carry 
them  off  bodily  to  the  train  in 
waiting,  and  so  to  London  and 
back  again.  Later,  when  the 
demands  of  the  French  Exhi- 
bition of  1867  absorbed  all  the 
energies  of  the  father,  he  de- 
voted himself  so  assiduously  to 
the  home  excursion  traffic  that 


for  a  hundred  nights  he  never 
once  slept  in  a  bed,  and  was  often 
perpetually  on  the  move.  He 
had  had  a  sharp  training  in 
this  when  in  the  employment 
of  the  Midland  Railway,  and 
for  three  years,  during  the 
season  of  summer  traffic,  he 
worked  on  an  average  eighteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty -four. 
This  rare  power  of  enduring 
fatigue  that  would  have  broken 
down  many  men  he  retained 
almost  to  the  last.  But  when 
years  of  railway  travelling, 
which  averaged  annually  some 
40,000  miles,  produced  certain 
alarming  symptoms,  he  made  a 
discovery  that  may  be  worth 
giving  to  the  public.  He  found 
that  the  threatened  trouble, 
something  spinal,  disappeared 
when  he  no  longer  sat  with  his 
back  to  the  engine.  He  always 
hereafter  faced  it,  and  that  the 
principle  is  sound  will  be  borne 
out  by  others  whom  he  advised 
to  do  the  same,  the  present 
writer  included.  All  who  are 
called  upon  to  do  much  railway 
travelling  will  be  wise  to  sit 
"facing"  the  horses. 

An  iron  will  in  an  iron  frame 
best  describes  John  Cook  in  his 
prime.  His  tenacity  of  purpose 
was  extraordinary :  when  he 
had  once  set  his  mind  on  any- 
thing nothing  could  shake  him, 
nothing  turn  him  from  his 
purpose.  Yet  he  could  be  per- 
suasive as  well  as  persistent  in 
gaining  the  ends  in  view :  it 
was  the  happy  combination  of 
these  qualities,  no  doubt,  that 
largely  helped  him  to  overcome 
opposition  and  win  people  to  his 
side.  He  was  ill  to  fight  with, 
but  his  advocacy  was  as  effec- 
tive as  his  combativeness.  A 
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chief  difficulty  in  the  early  days 
of  touring  was  to  prove  to  rail- 
way managements  that  the 
Cooks'  intervention  would  be 
advantageous.  When  John 
Cook  argued  it  out  with  the 
president  of  one  foreign  line  he 
was  plainly  told  that  the  pro- 
ject was  too  visionary :  still  he 
was  granted  a  partial  conces- 
sion, only  that  they  might  get 
rid  of  him.  The  event  soon 
showed  that  he  was  right,  and 
those  who  had  been  so  loath  to 
be  convinced  were  quickly  satis- 
fied by  the  substantial  profits 
accruing.  Many  who  were 
equally  reluctant  at  first  were 
won  over  by  the  same  practical 
tests.  Others  who  had  per- 
sisted in  refusing  his  offers 
learnt  too  late  that  they  had 
been  short-sighted.  John  Cook 
was  slow  to  forgive  any  who 
had  turned  their  back  upon 
him  when  he  was  building  up 
his  business.  One  case  might 
be  quoted,  in  which  he  kept  a 
company  at  a  distance  almost 
to  the  end :  it  had  been  hostile 
at  the  first,  and  it  should  remain 
outside  his  arrangements.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  sweetest 
triumphs  of  his  later  life  was 
the  sudden  sharp  rise  in  the 
stock  of  this  company  when 
it  was  publicly  known  that  he 
had  withdrawn  this  taboo. 

Keenness  of  vision,  a  business 
instinct  intuitive  and  unerring, 
were  among  his  leading  quali- 
ties. He  had  the  readiest  judg- 
ment in  seeing  a  likely  opening 
and  where  it  would  lead.  It 
was  on  this  account,  no  doubt, 
that  he  acquired  the  Vesuvius 
railway,  advancing  money  to  its 
half  -  bankrupt  concessionaires, 
and  in  due  course  securing 
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possession  of  the  line.  He  had 
to  make  good  his  right  not  only 
against  litigants  in  the  Italian 
Courts,  but  also  against  the 
truculent  mountaineers  who 
would  have  denied  him  posses- 
sion. The  inhabitants  of  the 
little  village  of  Resina  were 
long  intractable,  for  they  fore- 
saw a  new  regime  that  would 
not  submit  to  their  exactions. 
They  had  blackmailed  the  pre- 
vious holders  by  extorting  a 
payment  of  £900  a-year,  besides 
a  poll-tax  levied  upon  all  travel- 
lers who  came  up  the  mountain, 
to  the  tune  of  4£  francs  per 
head.  Mr  Cook  altogether  re- 
jected any  such  proposals,  and 
was  at  once  met  with  fierce 
reprisals.  The  mountaineers 
attacked  and  burnt  the  rail- 
way-station, seized  the  rolling 
stock,  threw  the  carriages  down 
the  old  crater  of  the  volcano, 
and  cut  the  line.  Mr  Cook 
sturdily  refused  to  be  intimi- 
dated :  the  line  was  repaired 
and  was  again  injured,  then  he 
closed  it  for  six  months ;  he 
refused  to  reopen  it  till  the 
Resina  folk,  feeling  the  pinch, 
were  brought  to  their  knees, 
and  were  glad  enough  to  make 
friends.  The  railway  has  been 
a  going  concern  ever  since,  and 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
Southern  Italy. 

John  Cook,  although  he 
would  assuredly  have  won  a 
front  place  in  any  line  of  life, 
always  deprecated  the  idea  that 
of  himself  he  could  have  become 
what  he  was.  Beyond  doubt 
he  owed  much  in  the  particular 
calling  he  made  his  own  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  his  father's 
son,  and  he  always  emphasised 
it.  It  was  like  him  to  do  so, 
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for  unswerving  loyalty  to  all 
connected  with  him  by  family 
ties  or  business  relations  was  a 
marked  trait  in  his  character. 
The  elder  Cook  was  a  genius, 
an  inventor,  a  man  of  original 
ideas,  which  he  struck  out  and 
developed.  There  would  prob- 
ably have  been  no  travelling 
agencies  in  the  world  but  for 
Thomas  Cook.  But  he  would 
hardly  have  gone  the  same 
lengths ;  he  could  not  have 
accomplished  —  he  would  not 
have  attempted — so  much  but 
for  the  broad  support,  the 
large  views,  and  the  inflexible 
determination  of  his  son,  who 
was  in  some  respects  his  com- 
plement, supplying  qualities 
the  other  lacked.  Yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  elder 
entirely  trusted  the  younger 
man  ;  he  certainly  did  not  until 
long  after  the  latter  had  come 
to  years  of  discretion.  Fathers 
before  Thomas  Cook  have  been 
slow  to  realise  and  acknowledge 
the  abilities  of  their  own  flesh 
and  blood.  It  was  long  before 
he  accepted  this  son  as  a  per- 
manent assistant,  still  longer 
before  he  took  him  as  a  partner 
into  his  rapidly  growing  con- 
cern. To  the  last  the  senior 
often  demurred  to  and  differed 
from  the  junior's  opinions,  and 
showed  that  his  judgment 
was  less  sound  and  far-seeing. 
Thomas  Cook  could  not  well 
be  taxed  with  want  of  enter- 
prise, seeing  how  far  he  carried 
his  schemes ;  but  John  Cook 
went  so  much  farther  that 
there  were  undertakings  that 
seemed  too  hazardous,  and 
with  which  Thomas  Cook  de- 
clined to  be  identified.  This 
was  seen  in  Egypt  and  the 


exploitation  of  the  Nile  as  a 
health  -  resort  and  holiday 
ground.  The  story  goes  that 
when  the  son  embarked  heart 
and  soul  upon  that  great 
scheme  of  Egyptian  passenger 
traffic  which  has  produced 
such  splendid  results,  the  father 
gave  him  formal  notice  through 
solicitors  that  he  would  not 
permit  any  of  the  capital  of 
the  firm  to  be  engaged  in  the 
undertaking.  It  was  after- 
wards said  that  Thomas  Cook 
lived  long  enough  to  draw 
a  larger  dividend  from  the 
Egyptian  than  from  any  other 
branch  of  his  business. 

It  is  almost  reproducing 
ancient  history  to  tell  how 
John  Cook,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Khedive  Ismail,  first 
turned  his  attention  to  the 
Nile.  Ismail  was  not  quite  yet 
in  the  decadent  and  insolvent 
state  that  was  however  near  at 
hand ;  he  had  still  a  keen  eye 
for  business,  and  he  hoped  much 
from  the  stream  of  tourists  if  it 
could  be  drawn  to  his  country. 
There  were  already  steamers  on 
the  river,  the  first  of  them 
having  been  built  by  Stephen- 
son  about  1840,  chiefly  used 
however  for  towing  purposes. 
Others  had  been  added  much 
of  the  same  description,  which 
the  Khedive  was  willing  to 
concede  to  Mr  Cook  if  he 
would  undertake  to  work  the 
traffic, — an  offer  accepted,  al- 
though it  did  not  result  in 
much  business  at  first.  When 
a  trip  had  been  advertised,  the 
steamer  waited  for  weeks,  quite 
ready,  but  unable  to  fill  up 
with  passengers,  and  at  that 
time  a  party  of  six  was  thought 
a  very  satisfactory  complement. 
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But  prospects  improved,  chiefly 
through  the  money  laid  out  by 
Mr  Cook  in  bringing  the  old 
steamers  more  up  to  travellers' 
needs.  Soon,  too,  he  took  the 
postal  contract  for  river  con- 
veyance between  Assiout  and 
Assouan,  a  service  that  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  at 
the  rate  paid  but  for  the  profits 
made  in  carrying  passengers 
also.  All  this  time  Mr  Cook 
was  no  more  than  an  agent ; 
the  steamers  still  belonged  to 
the  Egyptian  Government,  and 
were  merely  leased  to  him  for 
the  work.  They  served,  im- 
perfectly no  doubt,  according 
to  later  ideas,  but  for  want  of 
better,  until  after  the  Nile  ex- 
pedition of  1884-85.  By  this 
time  they  had  become  much 
strained  and  damaged  by  the 
severity  of  the  service,  and  from 
henceforth  Cook  resolved  to 
possess  his  own  ships,  and  laid 
the  foundations-  of  that  fine 
fleet  of  steamers  to  be  now  seen 
on  the  Nile  waters,  which  ex- 
hibit all  the  best  features  of 
modern  construction :  spacious, 
well  ventilated,  replete  with 
every  comfort,  worked  by  the 
most  powerful  engines,  embody- 
ing all  the  latest  improvements. 
It  was  the  unique  position 
held  by  the  firm  that  led  to  its 
engagement  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment when  it  was  tardily 
aroused  to  the  necessity  for  at- 
tempting the  rescue  of  Charles 
Gordon.  Time  was  then  the 
essence  of  the  matter;  the  move- 
ment had  been  so  long  delayed 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it 
was  not  already  too  late,  and  it 
was  certain  that  every  avail- 
able means  must  be  called  in 
to  conquer  the  many  material 


difficulties  of  the  operation. 
Messrs  Cook  &  Son's  assistance 
was  sought,  and  their  employ- 
ment marked  an  epoch  in  war. 
It  was  the  first  occasion,  al- 
though not  the  last,  when  the 
subsidiary  services  in  a  great 
campaign  were  intrusted  to  a 
private  firm.  The  contract 
made  by  Cook  was  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  whole  force  from 
the  sea  to  the  advanced  base, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Wady  Haifa,  and  this  meant 
the  transport  of  troops,  stores, 
and  whale-boats  to  an  extent 
that  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  stating  the  figures.  The 
distance  was  upwards  of  1000 
miles,  and  the  totals  moved 
were :  11,000  British  and  7000 
Egyptian  troops,  some  130,000 
tons  of  war  material,  and  800 
whale  -  boats,  the  last  being 
just  double  the  number  origin- 
ally contemplated.  The  firm 
also  carried  up  the  river  70,000 
tons  of  coal  for  use  on  the  rail- 
ways and  by  the  river-steamers. 
This  was  a  stupendous  trans- 
action for  private  people,  and 
while  in  progress  it  demanded 
the  constant  employment  of 
twenty -eight  large  steamers, 
which  plied  between  Alexan- 
dria and  the  Tyne  ;  there  were 
13,000  railway-trucks  running 
on  the  short  line  between  Alex- 
andria and  Assiout ;  on  the 
Nile  itself  twenty-seven  steam- 
ers were  incessantly  on  the 
move,  and  also  a  fleet  of  650 
native  craft  of  varying  tonnage 
up  to  200  tons ;  the  employees 
numbered  5000  souls,  the  bulk 
of  them  that  most  industrious 
and  devoted  people  the  Egyp- 
tian fellaheen.  Mr  Cook  him- 
self, with  his  sons,  personally 
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superintended  these  vast  opera- 
tions, and  it  was  due  to  his 
masterly  management  and  in- 
defatigable energy  that  he  per- 
formed his  engagements  to  the 
letter.  His  own  practical  ex- 
perience was  great,  yet  even  he 
did  not  know  how  serious  were 
the  obstacles  to  navigation 
above  the  Second  Cataract,  and 
when  he  realised  them  he  frank- 
ly admitted  that  he  would  not 
have  readily  encountered  the 
many  grave  risks  that  must 
be  faced.  It  is  interesting  to 
record  that  at  the  outset  he  was 
opposed  to  the  use  of  the  whale- 
boats,  and  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Canadian  voyageur; 
but  on  both  points  he  subse- 
quently confessed  that  he  had 
been  altogether  wrong.  No 
local  boats  could  have  served 
the  purpose;  and  he  accorded 
the  highest  praise  to  the  Can- 
adians, whom  he  thought  the 
finest  boatmen  in  the  world. 
He  was  fond  of  recounting  the 
amazement  of  the  natives  at 
the  ready  and  instinctive  way 
in  which  these  foreigners  grap- 
pled with  the  difficulties  of  the 
cataracts.  "  How  he  know 
that?"  asked  one  of  the  most 
skilful  Shellalis,  when  he  saw  a 
Canadian  tackling  a  dangerous 
stretch  of  rapid  water  in  exactly 
the  right  fashion. 

From  the  days  of  the  Nile 
expedition  forwards,  Messrs 
Cook  have  reigned  almost  su- 
preme upon  the  Nile.  The 
mighty  river  has  indeed  been 
stigmatised  by  some  envious  or 
small-minded  people  with  the 
opprobrious  epithet  of  "  Cook's 
Canal " ;  but  if  the  firm  has 
established  a  foothold  on  its 
banks  and  flowing  stream,  the 


process  has  brought  with  it 
many  marked  benefits  to  the' 
land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Too 
little  acknowledgment  has  been 
accorded  to  Messrs  Cook  &  Son 
in  the  regeneration  and  mat- 
erial advancement  of  Egypt. 
Their  work  finds  no  place  in 
the  voluminous  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  British  agency, 
through  our  Foreign  Office, 
which  emphasise  the  many 
unmistakable  boons  conferred 
upon  the  country  by  British 
administration.  The  increased 
revenue,  the  more  equable  in- 
cidence of  taxation,  the  greater 
security  afforded  to  life  and 
property,  the  purification  of  the 
course  of  justice, — all  these  and 
more  are  mainly  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  untiring  and  self-sacri- 
ficing labours  of  Lord  Cromer 
and  his  admirable  band  of  fel- 
low-workers ;  but  it  is  the  influx 
of  visitors  by  tens  of  thousands 
annually  that>  has  helped  for- 
ward Egyptian  prosperity  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  the  tour- 
ists who  bring  money  into  the 
country,  who  leave  most  of  it 
there  in  exchange  for  native  pro- 
ducts consumed  in  hotels  and  on 
board  steamers ;  it  is  Messrs 
Cook  &  Son  who  have  brought 
the  tourists,  and  it  was  John 
Cook  who  foresaw,  with  his 
unerring  prescience,  what  would 
come  to  pass.  When  Ismail 
invited  him  to  take  up  the 
question,  he  had  already  real- 
ised the  wonderful  attractive- 
ness of  this  ancient  land,  the 
enthralling  interest  of  its 
changeless  monuments,  the 
beauties  of  its  climate,  the 
charms  of  its  broad  and  cease- 
less river ;  he  saw  how  these 
might  be  utilised — to  his  own 
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ends  and  profit,  of 
course,  but  yet  more  to  the 
delectation  of  thousands  and 
the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  land  of  Khem. 

For  years  he  devoted  every 
energy,  every  thought,  every 
effort  that  could  be  spared  from 
other  duties  with  perhaps  equal 
claims  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
processes  by  which  travel  in 
Egypt  was  stimulated  and  per- 
formed. His  great  adminis- 
trative capacity,  his  marvellous 
powers  of  organisation,  his  un- 
swerving determination  to  do 
his  best  and  make  the  best  of 
everything,  were  perhaps  most 
visible,  at  least  most  en  evidence, 
in  Egypt.  He  had  in  truth  to 
begin  almost  at  the  beginning, 
to  create  the  machinery  of 
traffic,  to  conquer  the  almost  in- 
superable prejudices  of  perhaps 
the  most  conservative  people 
in  the  world.  He  fairly  revolu- 
tionised Nile  navigation  by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  will.  His 
steamer  captains  resisted  the 
introduction  of  steering  from 
the  bow ;  they  and  their  an- 
cestors from  time  immemorial 
had  used  a  long  tiller  at  the 
stern,  and  they  could  believe 
in  nothing  else  until  Mr  Cook 
obliged  them  to  accept  the  in- 
novation. To  this  hour  the 
crews  dislike  the  steam  capstan, 
but  they  are  compelled  to  use 
it.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
great  passenger  steamers  grave 
doubts  were  entertained  of  their 
fitness  for  the  work.  It  was 
maintained  by  old  hands  that 
the  top  hamper,  the  vast  super- 
structure raised  high  above  the 
water's  edge,  would  be  simply 
blown  over  by  the  force  of  one 
of  those  fierce  gales  that  at 


times  ravage  the  bed  of  the 
Nile.  John  Cook  resolved  to 
give  the  best  denial  to  these  ab- 
surd exaggerations  by  putting 
the  thing  to  practical  test.  One 
stormy  day  at  Cairo  he  gave 
orders  to  get  up  steam  on  board 
one  of  his  biggest  steamers ; 
then  embarking  in  her,  he  bade 
his  engineer  drive  her  into  the 
heart  of  the  gale.  He  was  met 
by  anxious  protest,  but  he  in- 
sisted, declaring  he  would  settle 
the  question  once  for  all.  The 
steamer  started,  and  behaved 
admirably ;  the  wind  made  no 
havoc  with  her,  and  "the 
governor's  "  superior  judgment 
was  established  beyond  dispute. 
John  Cook  was  perhaps  to 
be  seen  at  his  best  upon 
the  Nile.  Always  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  com- 
panion, a  genial  host,  the  kind- 
liest and  warmest  of  friends, 
every  fine  and  endearing  trait 
seemed  to  be  developed  and  in- 
tensified when  he  was  in  Egypt, 
— the  land  he  loved  so  well  that 
he  turned  to  it  hopefully  in  his 
last  illness,  securely  counting 
on  its  restorative  effects,  and 
for  a  time,  indeed,  it  seemed  as 
though  he  might  recover.  It 
was  pure  pleasure  for  him  to 
reopen  the  flood-gates  of  his  re- 
tentive memory,  and  tell  of  in- 
cidents recalled  to  mind  by 
some  place  or  passing  scene. 
How  at  Zagazig,  when  "con- 
ducting one  of  the  earliest 
tourist  parties,  for  whom  he  had 
provided  lunch  at  the  station 
refreshment-room,  he  found  that 
he  had  left  all  his  cash  in  a 
courier-bag  in  the  railway-car- 
riage ;  how  on  hurrying  -back 
for  his  money  an  officious 
railway-servant  (an  Egyptian) 
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caught  him  in  the  act  and 
arrested  him  as  a  thief.  In 
after-years,  when  he  became  a 
power  in  the  land, — a  beneficent 
"pacha,"  according  to  native 
ideas,  "good  Mr  Cook,"  the 
liberal  master  of  thousands  of 
employees,  attracting  and  dis- 
tributing vast  sums, — he  would 
point  out  this  zealo.ua  official, 
still  serving  at  the  same  station, 
and  the  two  used  to  enjoy  the 
old  joke  hugely  together.  At 
another  place  high  up  the  Nile, 
Mr  Cook  would  show  with  par- 
donable pride  the  spot  where, 
drawing  upon  his  now  little 
used  herculean  strength,  he  had 
thrown  an  insolent  dragoman 
bodily  into  the  river.  The 
fellow  was  a  bully  who  had 
been  thriving  upon  some  illegal 
exactions  in  the  district,  which 
the  new  regime  threatened  to 
upset.  The  best  of  the  story 
was  in  the  sequel.  On  the 
return  voyage  down  -  stream, 
Mr  Cook  received  a  perfect 
ovation  from  the  oppressed 
fellaheen,  rejoicing  that  the 
power  of  the  tyrant  had  been 
broken. 

It  was  a  cardinal  tenet  in  the 
Cook  creed  to  keep  faith  with 
the  public  to  the  very  letter. 
All  who  did  business  with  him 
invariably  found  that  his  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond :  he 
might  be  a  hard  man  at  a 
bargain,  shrewd  and  keen  and 
persistently  resolute  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market ;  but  when 
he  had  come  to  terms,  when 
the  contract  was  closed,  it  was 
kept  strictly  to  the  very  letter 
for  good  and  all.  Any  engage- 
ment made  with  the  public, 
even  to  the  issue  of  a  ticket, 


the  fixture  of  an  hour  for  the 
departure  of  train  or  steamer, 
became  a  sacred  obligation  to 
be  observed  codte  que  cotite. 
This  was  part  of  his  own  in- 
flexibly upright  and  determined 
character, — an  inherited  trait, 
no  doubt  strengthened  by  his 
father's  practice  and  example. 
Thomas  Cook  allowed  nothing 
to  interfere  with  the  completion 
of  a  contract.  On  one  of  his 
first  visits  to  Rome  during  the 
Holy  Week,  when  he  was  con- 
ducting fifty  travellers,  he  was 
unexpectedly  thrown  over  by 
a  hotelkeeper  who  had  pro- 
mised him  accommodation  for 
his  party.  He  hurried  at  once 
to  Rome  ahead  of  the  rest,  and 
finding  the  whole  place  full,  not 
a  room  vacant  in  any  hotel,  he 
then  and  there  engaged  the 
Torlonia  Palace  for  his  party  at 
a  cost  of  £500  for  the  ten  days. 
It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fact 
that  this  evidence  of  good  faith 
was  so  well  received  by  his 
clients  that  they  voluntarily 
subscribed  half  the  money, 
which  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  total  loss.  In  the  early 
trip  through  the  Trossachs 
already  mentioned,  the  young 
John  Cook  encountered  a  whole 
series  of  misadventures  —  con- 
veyances missed  connection,  a 
steamer  broke  down,  a  fierce 
storm  arose  suddenly  upon  Loch 
Lomond  —  but  his  prompt  re- 
sourcefulness overcame  all  diffi- 
culties, and  enabled  him  to 
perform  his  appointed  task. 
Cases  might  be  multiplied 
where,  in  the  course  of  his  long 
and  honourable  career,  he  held 
to  his  bargain  inflexibly,  even 
with  the  certainty  of  serious 
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loss.  Only  eight  travellers  were 
booked  for  one  of  his  earliest 
trips  round  the  world  :  it  was 
suggested  to  John  Cook  that 
the  tickets  should  be  cancelled 
and  the  money  returned,  but  he 
insisted  on  the  engagement 
being  carried  through.  Again, 
when  he  contracted  to  carry  a 
party  of  five  hundred  pilgrims 
to  Palestine,  and  double  that 
number  came  forward  to  join  in 
the  expedition,  he  consented  to 
take  them,  although  the  addi- 
tional means  of  transport  could 
only  be  secured  at  ruinous  rates. 
But  John  Cook  would  not  go 
back  on  his  word. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  this  dogged  deter- 
mination occurred  in  Egypt 
some  years  back.  In  order  to 
meet  the  rapidly  increasing 
demands  upon  the  accommoda- 
tion in  his  steamers  plying  on 
the  Nile,  Mr  Cook  decided  to 
add  to  his  fleet  by  purchasing 
two  steamers  from  the  French 
Government.  They  had  been 
constructed  for  river  navigation 
in  Cochin  China,  and  are  now 
known  on  the  Nile  as  the 
Rameses  and  the  Mehemet  Ali, 
fine  specimens  of  a  type  familiar 
to  travellers  on  American  lakes 
and  rivers,  but  hardly  suited  for 
a  long  sea  -  voyage  and  across 
such  often  troublous  waters  as 
those  of  the  Mediterranean. 
But  time  pressed,  they  were 
wanted  for  immediate  work, 
the  dates  for  their  departure 
from  Cairo  up-river  had  been 
fixed,  and  many  of  their  cabins 
booked  ahead.  So  Cook  re- 
solved to  bring  them  across  at 
once  from  Marseilles  to  Alex- 
andria, and  narrowly  escaped 


losing  them  by  the  way.  They 
met  tempestuous  weather,  and 
were  so  long  delayed  on  the 
voyage  that  Mr  Cook,  who  was 
counting  the  hours  till  their 
arrival,  sent  two  powerful 
steam-tugs  in  search,  and  for- 
tunately, for  the  steamers  were 
found  in  some  stress,  and  might 
have  been  still  greatly  delayed. 
The  Mehemet  Ali  was  forwarded 
without  difficulty  to  Cairo ;  but 
the  larger  and  more  spacious 
Rameses  could  not  be  got 
through  the  lock  at  the  Barrage. 
Only  a  few  days  remained  in 
hand  before  the  date  adver- 
tised to  take  her  passengers  on 
board ;  but  even  now  Mr  Cook 
would  not  accept  failure.  He 
made  up  his  mind  then  and 
there  to  cut  a  slice  off  his  ship, 
and,  with  his  accustomed 
energy,  turned  on  an  army  of 
native  workmen,  skilled  artif- 
icers, fitters,  carpenters,  and 
the  rest,  who  laboured  without 
intermission  night  and  day,  and 
to  such  excellent  purpose  that 
they  completed  the  job  against 
time.  The  Rameses  was  brought 
through  the  lock  and  up  to  Cairo 
so  as  to  meet  her  engagement. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that 
this  unflinching  adherence  to  a 
promise  given  cost  John  Cook 
his  life.  The  story  of  the 
German  Emperor's  trip  to  the 
Holy  Land  is  too  recent  to  need 
repetition ;  but  it  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  it  was 
the  completion  of  a  contract 
made  between  two  men  of  deter- 
mined character.  They  met, 
the  Kaiser  and  Mr  Cook,  on 
Vesuvius,  which  the  former  was 
visiting  under  the  auspices  of 
the  latter,  and  then  the  Em- 
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peror  said  that  when  he  went 
to  Palestine  he  did  not  mean  to 
accept  the  hospitality  of  the 
Sultan,  but  would  travel  under 
the  protection  of,  and  by  the 
arrangements  made  by,  Mr 
Cook.  The  obligation  was 
willingly  accepted,  and,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  the  visit  was 
paid  last  autumn  under  cir- 
cumstances that  speak  volumes 
for  the  elaborate  yet  perfect 
machinery  controlled  by  the 
great  firm.  The  business  was 
like  the  movement  of  an  army 
in  the  field.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  expenditure  amounted 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money,  and  it  is  quite  likely. 
The  Imperial  party  numbered 
105 ;  the  Sultan,  intent  upon 
doing  honour  to  another 
crowned  head,  sent  27  pachas 
to  welcome  him  to  his  territory, 
and  their  suite  made  a  total 
of  108.  There  was  an  escort 
of  600  Turkish  troops ;  then 
Messrs  Cook's  employees  in- 
cluded 800  muleteers  and  290 
attendants ;  the  cavalcade  was 
made  up  of  1430  riding-horses 
and  baggage-animals,  116  car- 
riages of  various  sorts,  and  in 
addition  six  special  railway- 
trains  were  employed  for  the 
conveyance  of  people  and  goods. 
The  encampment  numbered  300 
tents;  the  Imperial  dinner- 
table  was  laid  nightly  for  35, 
all  the  appliances  were  of  solid 
silver  sent  out  from  England 
on  purpose,  while  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  was  laid  under  con- 
tribution for  food.  Mr  Cook's 
reward  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment from  the  Emperor's  lips 
that  the  whole  organisation 


was  the  most  marvellous  he 
had  ever  seen.  When  Mr  Cook, 
dragging  himself  from  a  bed  of 
sickness,  met  the  Imperial  party 
on  their  arrival  in  Jerusalem, 
the  Emperor  said,  "  On  Vesuvius 
I  made  you  a  promise.  On 
Vesuvius  you  made  me  a  pro- 
mise. We  have  both  fulfilled 
them,  and  I  am  gratified." 
Fulfilment  to  the  Kaiser  cost 
him  no  more  than  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pleasure- trip ;  to  John 
Cook  it  meant  death.  It  is  no 
figure  of  speech  to  say  that  he 
would  sooner  have  died  than  go 
back  on  his  promise  :  for  he  did 
die,  killed  by  the  too  rigid  per- 
formance of  a  task  that  over- 
taxed his  failing  powers.  There 
were  many  among  his  oldest 
and  closest  friends  who  depre- 
cated his  embarking  on  this  last 
and  crowning  enterprise,  urging 
that  it  might  safely  be  left  to 
his  clever  and  capable  son,  Mr 
Frank  Cook,  and  to  the  many 
competent  members  of  his  staff. 
But  it  was  wasted  breath  to 
argue  with  John  Cook  when 
he  had  made  up  his  mind.  He 
meant  to  keep  faith  with  the 
Kaiser,  as  he  had  with  mill- 
hands  and  Mohammedan  pil- 
grims, with  all  people  great 
and  small,  whatever  their  coun- 
try, their  colour,  or  their  creed. 
Loyalty  to  their  clients  was 
no  more  an  article  of  faith  with 
the  Cooks  than  their  confidence 
in  them.  Their  trustfulness  in 
money  matters  might  seem  to 
amount  to  simplicity.  Many 
of  our  readers  will  have  it  in 
their  experience  that  ample 
banking  facilities  are  offered  by 
the  firm's  agents  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
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from  their  own  testimony  that 
Messrs  Cook  &  Son  have  seldom 
been  victimised.  Old  Thomas 
Cook,  forty  years  ago,  declared 
that  he  never  made  a  bad  debt 
or  lost  a  farthing  by  any  of  his 
excursionists.  Their  fiscal  and 
banking  business  has  no  doubt 
been  immensely  developed  in 
late  years,  but  there  can  have 
been  few  successful  frauds,  or 
surely  the  purse-strings  would 
have  been  tightened.  A  story 
in  this  connection  is  worth  re- 
peating, as  showing  both  John 
Cook's  generous  nature  and  his 
keen  insight  into  character.  A 
party  of  lively  young  gentlemen 
were  travelling  by  the  same 
steamer  with  him,  and  their 
money  ran  short.  One  of  them 
(he  has  since  grown  into  a  mil- 
lionaire, and  is  rightly  counted 
one  of  the  great  lights  of  latter- 
day  journalism)  was  deputed  to 
approach  Mr  Cook  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  advance.  "I  want 
£100,"  said  the  young  man, 
boldly.  "So  do  a  good  many 
people,"  quietly  replied  Mr  Cook. 
"And  I  want  it  from  you," 
went  on  the  future  financier. 
"That  also  I  have  been  told 
before  now,"  said  Mr  Cook. 
But  one  or  two  simple  ques- 
tions, answered  in  a  frank 
straightforward  fashion,  per- 
fectly satisfied  Mr  Cook,  and 
of  course  the  advance  was  made, 
and  repaid. 

If,  however,  any  evilly  dis- 
posed person  was  encouraged 
by  this  simple-minded  trustful- 
ness to  attempt  a  fraud  on 
the  firm,  they  need  expect  no 
mercy  from  John  Cook.  He 
was  unremitting  in  his  pursuit 
of  the  offender,  bringing  all  his 


powers  to  bear  in  exposing 
and  running  him  down.  From 
his  earliest  days  he  had  a 
strong  bent  towards  the  de- 
tection of  crime,  and  had  his 
lines  been  cast  in  that  way, 
he  would  have  achieved  re- 
nown as  a  police-officer.  One 
of  the  best  stories  he  told  of 
himself  was  the  assistance  he 
gave,  when  a  lad  himself 
employed  by  the  Midland  Rail- 
way, to  a  young  friend,  who 
had  been  robbed  of  a  consider- 
able sum  belonging  to  his  (the 
friend's)  employers.  Mr  Cook 
would  explain  how  he  drew  a 
first  shrewd  conclusion,  then 
followed  the  trail  till  he  had 
evidence  enough  to  tax  the 
culprit  with  his  crime ;  how, 
when  he  met  with  indignant 
denial,  he  took  his  man  to 
London  and  back  practically 
in  custody,  and  stuck  to  him 
all  day  while  he  tried  to  justify 
his  possession  of  the  money  by 
saying  he  had  it  from  home  ; 
how  finally  he  saved  his  friend 
by  recovering  the  stolen  notes, 
but  was  unable  to  secure  the 
arrest  of  the  thief.  All  through 
his  life  John  Cook  liked  noth- 
ing better  than  to  hunt  down 
— personally,  if  he  could — the 
swindlers  and  forgers  and  depre- 
dators who  came  to  his  offices 
with  some  specious  tale,  trying 
to  wheedle  his  clerks  out  of 
tickets  or  cash.  One  man  was 
chased  half  the  world  over  for 
a  fraud  commenced  at  Cairo, 
and  it  only  ended  by  arrest  in 
the  diamond-fields.  This  per- 
sistence was  doubtless  traceable 
to  his  instinctive  hatred  of  all 
that  was  not  honest  and  above- 
board  ;  but  he  no  doubt  also 
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took  pleasure  in  the  analytical 
processes  of  detection  because 
they  exercised  his  intellectual 
faculties. 

To  employ  his  mind  was  his 
constant  joy.  He  was  an  in- 
satiable whist-player  when  he 
had  the  leisure,  as  during  a 
long  sea-voyage,  and  after  the 
day's  business  (which  he  took 
with  him  everywhere)  was 
ended,  he  would  sit  down  and 
play  rubber  after  rubber  with 
a  skill  that  was  of  the  first 
order ;  and  he  was  equally  fond 
of  bezique  and  of  draughts. 
As  to  the  first,  there  was 
always  a  laugh  against  him 
for  playing  bezique  the  whole 
of  the  way  between  Luxor  and 
Assouan ;  and  in  the  early  days, 
before  English  companions  were 
plentiful  in  Egypt,  he  used  to 
go  into  the  native  coffee-houses 
and  engage  some  Arab  in  a 
friendly  game  of  chequers,  and 
generally  found  a  very  doughty 
antagonist.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, that  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, he  was  a  voluminous 
reader :  he  missed  none  of  the 
best  books  and  novels  that 
appeared,  and  he  kept  himself 
closely  au  courant  with  the 
topics  of  the  day.  He  read 
his  'Times'  religiously  almost 
from  the  first  line  to  the  last, 
and  missed  little  that  was 
worth  seeing  in  other  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  When 
he  was  away  from  home,  and 
that  was  incessantly  in  his 
busiest  years,  his  mail-bag  met 
him  always  crammed  with  back 
numbers,  and  he  went  steadily 
through  all.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  took  his  business  with 
him  wherever  he  went ;  and 


this  meant  not  only  that  he 
travelled  with  secretary  and 
shorthand  writer,  and  dealt 
regularly,  as  they  reached  him, 
with  the  thousand  and  one 
questions  of  the  most  varied 
and  delicate  character  incident 
to  his  gigantic  operations,  but 
he  also  punctually  examined 
the  returns  made  to  him  of  the 
transactions  of  the  firm  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  John  Cook, 
wherever  he  was  —  in  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Wady  Haifa,  or 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — knew 
soon  after  the  post  came  in 
all  that  had  happened,  all  that 
had  been  done,  exactly  how 
things  stood  at  all  his  branches, 
as  well  as  at  headquarters  in 
Ludgate  Circus.  He  carried  it 
all  on  his  shoulders,  and  they 
must  have  been  broad  to  bear 
the  tremendous  burden.  "  It 
is  a  wonder  I  sleep  at  all,"  he 
has  been  heard  to  say,  "when 
I  know  that  at  waking  every 
morning  a  sum  of  £3000  (ap- 
proximately) will  have  to  be 
found  for  the  day's  payments 
to  my  employees."  The  power- 
ful mind  needed  for  coping 
with  such  an  extensive  organ- 
isation had  yet  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  true  genius,  the 
infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains.  Nothing  was  too  great 
nor  too  small  for  the  attention 
of  John  Cook  :  the  man  who 
could  create  and  control  a 
banking  business  with  a  turn- 
over of  many  millions  and  own- 
ing clients  in  all  parts  of  the 
habitable  globe,  could  also 
stoop  to  the  pettiest  details 
of  housekeeping  upon  his 
steamers  and  dahabeahs.  He 
could  design  a  silver  knife 
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that  would  serve  either  for 
fish  or  fruit,  and  he  knew  to 
a  pigeon  how  many  birds  were 
used  by  the  cooks  on  his  boats. 
Yet  this  was  as  a  matter  of 
business,  and  in  no  spirit  of 
meanness.  No  man  possessed 
of  such  extraordinary  capabili- 
ties for  doing  good  was  more 
generous -minded,  more  liberal, 
more  munificent  in  his  charities 
and  in  his  kindly  hospitality. 

Time  was  when  people  were 
inclined  to  sneer  at  the  per- 
sonally conducted  tour ;  when 
a  Cook's  tourist  was  thought 
an  illiterate  nobody,  driven 
like  a  helpless  sheep  in  flocks 
round  the  sights  of  the  world. 
To-day  the  clients  of  the  firm 
include  the  highest  in  rank, 
the  wealthiest,  the  most  en- 
lightened people  in  the  world. 
When  the  Czar  comes  to  Eng- 


land, he  does  it  assisted  by  the 
Cooks ;  the  Kaiser,  as  we  have 
seen,  accepts  gladly  their  guid- 
ance to  the  Holy  Land ;  the 
British  Government  seeks  their 
help  to  regularise  the  pilgrim 
traffic  from  India,  to  organise 
war  in  a  desert  country,  to  con- 
duct Indian  rajahs  and  Afghan 
princes  when  they  become  the 
guests  of  the  nation.  Cooks' 
agents  follow  close  on  the  heels 
of  the  explorer  and  the  vic- 
torious soldier,  and  when  the 
confines  of  the  empire  have 
been  extended  or  new  lands 
added  to  the  world's  geography, 
the  adventurous  spirit  may  visit 
them  in  comfort  and  safety 
under  the  aegis  of  this  still 
more  adventurous  firm.  In  all 
this  a  principal  part  has  been 
played  by  John  Mason  Cook, 
the  hero  of  modern  travel. 
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OUR    OBLIGATIONS    TO     WILD    ANIMALS. 


BY   SIR   HERBERT   MAXWELL,    BART.,    M.P. 


VERY  great  was  the  reluct- 
ance I  had  to  overcome  before 
bringing  myself  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  address  a  section 
of  the  International  Congress 
of  Women  which  was  held 
recently  at  Westminster.  It 
was  not  shyness,  although  it  is 
no  mean  test  of  steady  nerves 
to  raise  a  hoarse  masculine  voice 
in  a  debate  chiefly  sustained  in 
more  musical  tones ;  it  was  not 
want  of  interest,  for  no  reflec- 
tive mind  could  be  indifferent  to 
the  conference  of  so  many  eager, 
active  intellects;  still  less  was 
it  unfriendliness,  suspicion,  or 
want  of  sympathy.  It  was 
simply  the  feeling  that  men  and 
women  view  certain  subjects  in 
different  planes,  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  come  to  their  consider- 
ation by  different  approaches. 
My  reluctance  was  enhanced  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject  allotted 
to  me  — The  Eights  of  Wild 
Animals — for  here  was  matter 
in  which  there  was  hazard — 
nay,  certainty  —  of  sentiment 
blurring  the  clear  outlines 
drawn  by  reason.  I  had  the 
simple  alternatives  of  being  true 
to  my  convictions  that  animals, 
whatever  we  may  feel  to  be  our 
obligations  towards  them,  have 
no  rights,  except  such  as  human 
legislation  has  conferred  upon 
them ;  and  of  being  untrue  to 
these  convictions  and  content- 
ing myself,  and  probably  my 
audience,  with  a  facile  denuncia- 
tion of  cruel  practices  which  few 
would  care  to  defend. 


Scarcely  could  a  greater. af- 
front have  been  offered  to  the 
Congress  than  to  adopt  the 
latter  course  :  choosing  to  be 
honest,  and  endeavouring  to  put 
the  problem  in  the  serene  light 
of  reason,  I  was  so  unlucky  as 
to  fail  to  win  any  measure  of 
assent  from  those  who  had 
invited  me  to  discuss  it.  So 
unpalatable  were  the  views  I 
had  the  hardihood  to  put  for- 
ward, that  they  were  received 
with  hisses — surely  a  manifes- 
tation of  displeasure  very  rare 
in  philosophic  conference,  and 
rather  beneath  its  dignity.  The 
latter  part  of  the  sitting  was 
employed  by  one  speaker  after 
another  in  condemning  the  opin- 
ions expressed  in  the  addresses 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  myself, 
which  was  all  fair  enough,  so 
far  as  these  views  were  correctly 
quoted ;  but  more  than  one 
speaker  unintentionally  misrep- 
resented them,  showing  that 
we  had  not  only  failed  to  con- 
vince our  hearers,  but  also  had 
not  succeeded  in  making  our 
argument  plain.  Now,  seeing 
that  the  suffering  of  animals 
at  the  hand  of  man  is  a  matter 
to  which  no  degree  of  habit  or 
hopelessness  suffices  to  reconcile 
the  understanding  which  has 
once  realised  its  extent  and 
intensity  ;  seeing,  also,  that  it  is 
a  matter  upon  which  I  have 
bestowed  an  amount  of  thought 
and  exertion  which,  it  is  pos- 
sible, might  have  been  more 
profitably  applied  elsewhere, — 
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perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to 
examine  calmly  the  principles 
fphich  ought  to  guide  us  in 
relation  to  it. 

What,  then,  are  the  Rights 
of  Wild  Animals,1  and  wherein 
do  they  consist?  First  of  all, 
what  is  a  right  ?  Is  it  not 
something  which,  before  it  can 
be  admitted,  must  be  rigidly 
defined?  Is  there  any  such 
thing  as  an  abstract  right, 
independent  of  human  law  ? 
Claims,  if  you  like,  plenty  of 
them ;  claims  which,  if  those 
who  put  them  forward  on  their 
own  behalf  or  on  that  of 
others  can  establish  as  ex- 
pedient, equitable,  or  otherwise 
desirable,  the  Legislature  can 
convert  into  rights ;  but  claims 
only,  until  so  converted.  This 
proposition  and  the  argument 
founded  upon  it  were  de- 
nounced as  casuistry  and  quib- 
bling by  speakers  at  the 
Women's  Congress,  who,  it 
seems,  reject  Condillac's  aphor- 
ism that  the  practice  of  correct 
speech  is  indispensable  to  the 
habit  of  precise  thought.  Yet 
it  might  be  worth  consideration 
by  members  of  the  Women's 
Congress  whether  the  cause 
of  what  are  usually  termed 
Women's  Rights  —  i.e.,  some- 
thing which  women  have  not 
got  and  some  women  desire  to 
have — would  not  advance  just 
as  fast  and  more  smoothly  if  it 
were  known  as  the  cause  of 
Women's  Claims.  Tom  Paine's 
famous  publication, '  The  Rights 
of  Man ' — famous  because  it  ob- 
tained for  its  author  the  dis- 


tinction of  being  prosecuted  for 
sedition  —  did  not  accelerate, 
but  helped  to  retard,  the  ap- 
proach of  political  reform. 

After  all,  the  claims  of  men 
and  women  rest  upon  grounds 
which  cannot  be  made  to  sup- 
port those  of  the  lower  animals  ; 
the  attempt  to  do  so  leads  to 
endless  confusion,  and  tends  to 
defeat  the  intention  of  mercy. 
The  rights  of  man  (of  both 
sexes)  have  been  established 
upon  principles  of  justice  or 
equity,  which  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  lower  animals.  For  in- 
stance, every  citizen  has  the 
legal  right  of  protection  to  his 
property,  a  right  which  implies 
and  contains  the  legal  obliga- 
tion to  respect  the  property  of 
others.  Failing  the  obligation 
and  its  observance,  who  is 
going  to  recognise  the  right  ? 
"  Friendship  and  justice,"  said 
Aristotle,  "  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion towards  any  lifeless  thing, 
and  the  same  rule  applies  to  a 
man's  horse  or  ox,"  and,  heart- 
less as  this  doctrine  may  appear, 
it  is  irrefutable.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  praiseworthy  anxiety 
which  has  been  displayed  of 
recent  years  for  the  protection 
of  wild  birds.  The  right  which 
Parliament  has  conferred  on 
many  British  species  by  enact- 
ing a  close-time  during  which 
they  may  rear  their  young  is 
founded  on  an  unwritten  pact. 
It  has  been  recognised  that 
without  song-birds  this  world 
would  be  a  far  less  desirable 
place  of  abode;  without  insec- 
tivorous birds,  a  far  less  prof- 


1  This  was  the  subject  originally  prescribed  for  discussion.  It  was  not  until 
immediately  before  the  meeting  that  I  became  aware  that  the  title  had  been 
altered  to  "  Our  Duties  to  Wild  Animals." 
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itable  place  for  farmers  and 
gardeners ;  without  birds  of 
brilliant  plumage  or  graceful 
form  and  flight,  a  much  less 
interesting  place  to  spend  a 
holiday :  therefore  the  Legisla- 
ture has  undertaken  to  protect 
nightingales  as  long  as  they  do 
not  forget  their  melody  and  do 
not  exchange  a  diet  of  cater- 
pillars for  one  of  wheat  and 
strawberries,  and  swallows  as 
long  as  they  skim  about  in 
their  own  enchanting  way  and 
confine  their  voracity  to  insect 
life.  But  the  right  thus  con- 
ferred is  based  on  utilitarian, 
and  therefore  selfish,  grounds, 
and  falls  far  short  of  what 
ultra-humanitarians  demand. 

There  is  before  Parliament  at 
this  moment  a  measure  which 
would  make  it  illegal  to  kill, 
capture,  or  take  the  eggs  of  any 
wild  birds,  other  than  game,  at 
any  season  of  the  year.  Imag- 
ine what  this  bill  would  lead  to 
if  it  became  law  in  the  absence 
of  any  power  to  enforce  a  cor- 
responding obligation  upon  the 
subjects  of  it.  If  Parliament 
could  enforce  an  obligation  upon 
wood  -  pigeons  and  sparrows 
that  they  should  respect  the 
property  of  the  farmer  in  his 
crops,  upon  ravens  that  they 
should  not  kill  lambs  or  pick 
out  the  eyes  of  ewes,  upon 
rooks  that  they  should  confine 
their  diet  exclusively  to  wire- 
worms  and  other  creatures  in- 
jurious to  plant-life — well  and 
good, — let  us  have  as  many  of 
these  interesting  or  lively  birds 
as  possible ;  but  failing  that  cor- 
responding obligation,  man  must 
exercise  the  right  founded  upon 
might — the  only  right  recog- 
nised in  the  scheme  of  nature — 
and  protect  his  crops  and  flocks. 


The  more  closely  and  care- 
fully one  searches  in  nature  for 
any  trace  of  rights  apart  from 
might,  the  more  irresistible  be- 
comes the  conviction  that  such 
rights  have  no  objective  exist- 
ence among  living  creatures. 
Many  mammals  and  birds,  most 
insects,  almost  all  reptiles  and 
fishes,  depend  for  subsistence 
upon  the  violent  destruction  of 
weaker  creatures.  Sometimes 
the  act  of  destruction  is  accentu- 
ated by  what,  in  a  human  being, 
would  be  denounced  as  sick- 
ening cruelty.  Consider  the 
habits  of  the  many  species  of 
ichneumon  fly.  The  parent  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  the  bodies  of 
living  caterpillars.  Presently 
from  the  egg  is  hatched  a  mag- 
got, which  slowly  devours  the 
tissues  of  its  living  host,  care- 
fully preserving  the  vital  organs 
as  a  final  bonne  bouche,  and, 
after  reducing  it  to  a  mere 
husk,  turns  into  a  perfect  fly, 
to  repeat  in  its  turn  the  grue- 
some tragedy  upon  another 
generation.  What  is  the  life- 
history  of  the  cuckoo,  whom 
everybody  hails  with  welcome, 
but  an  execrable  violation  of 
any  domestic  rights  which 
hedge-sparrows  or  water-wag- 
tails might  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess ?  For  every  single  cuckoo 
that  leaves  the  nest,  at  least  four 
other  nestlings  have  been  thrown 
out  of  their  home  and  have  per- 
ished miserably  of  starvation. 

No :  one  searches  in  vain  for 
justice  and  mercy  among  the 
lower  animals,  and  many  of 
the  advocates  of  these  virtues 
are  indignant  if  they  are  in- 
vited even  to  consider  this  fact. 
They  would  steer  clear  of  many 
inconsistencies  and  errors  if 
they  studied  natural  history 
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more  closely.  For  instance,  at 
the  Westminster  Congress  one 
lady  made  an  eloquent  appeal 
to  the  compassion  of  her  audi- 
ence on  behalf  of  horses,  which, 
so  far  as  it  related  to  their 
humane  treatment,  and  so  far 
as  it  consisted  of  condemnation 
of  harshness  or  neglect,  was  un- 
exceptionable. But  when  she 
went  on  to  draw  a  picture  of 
the  happiness  of  wild  horses  in 
South  America,  and  of  the 
hardness  of  that  man's  heart 
who  should  throw  a  lasso  over 
one  of  them,  one  could  not  but 
remember  with  a  smile  that, 
but  for  man  the  tyrant,  there 
never  would  have  been  a  horse 
in  the  American  continent. 
There  is  some  obscurity  about 
the  original  home  of  the  horse — 
probably  it  was  on  the  Asian 
steppes ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  progenitors 
of  the  American  mustangs 
were  simply  escapes  from  the 
studs  imported  by  the  Spanish 
conquerors. 

The  same  lady  put  in  a  plea 
for  the  rights  of  small  birds, 
and  asked  us  if  they  did  not 
deserve  to  be  respected,  seeing 
how  diligent  most  of  them  were 
in  destroying  the  lives  of  in- 
sects. Is  our  compassion,  then, 
to  be  limited  to  vertebrate 
animals  ?  If  the  spotted  fly- 
catcher is  to  be  loved  and 
cared  for  because  he  swallows 
many  blue-bottles,  does  it  fol- 
low that  the  blue-bottle  has  no 
rights?  Is  not  he  capable  of 
enjoying  sunshine  and  sweets 
as  well  as  his  betters  ?  and  if 
we  do  not  recognise  his  claim 
to  a  share  of  them,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  our  sympathy  with 
living  creatures  is  not  disinter- 
ested. The  tiger  which  way- 


lays an  Indian  woman  return- 
ing from  the  paddy-field  is 
committing  an  act  not  one 
whit  more  immoral  than  the 
kingfisher  which  picks  a  min- 
now out  of  the  brook;  yet  we 
cry  Fie !  on  the  booby  who 
shoots  the  kingfisher  (I  do,  at 
least),  and  say  Bravo !  to  the 
hunter  who  lays  the  tiger  low. 
Do  you  perceive  whither  all 
this  is  leading  us?  Is  it  not 
a  warning  that  to  talk  about 
the  abstract  rights  of  wild 
animals  is  futile  and  mislead- 
ing ?  that  the  only  right  which 
can  be  recognised  is  might,  and 
that  for  guidance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  such  animals  we  must 
look  elsewhere  ? 

The  doctrine  of  Aristotle 
that  "  animals  have  no  rights  " 
has  been  reaffirmed  lately 
under  authority  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  applied  in  a 
manner  which  makes  every 
humane  heart  burn  with  in- 
dignation. The  Pope,  if  he  is 
correctly  interpreted,  has  lent 
his  official  sanction  to  the 
abominable  maxim  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  true  religion  to  legislate 
for  the  wellbeing  of  animals, 
and  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  Christians.  This 
might  be  reasonable  if  mercy 
were  a  fixed  quantity  in  the 
world,  and  if  the  measure  to 
be  bestowed  on  human  beings 
were  stinted  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  filched  from  the 
store  for  the  behoof  of  beast 
and  bird.  It  is  more  agreeable 
and  more  in  accord  with  the 
nature  of  things  to  regard 
mercy  as  boundless, — not  to  be 
served  out  in  carefully  weighed 
rations,  but  drawn  from  an 
immeasurable  store.  The  re- 
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markable  and  perplexing  fact, 
however,  remains  that  neither 
the  chosen  people  nor  Christ- 
ians are  bound  by  their  re- 
ligion to  pay  the  slightest  re- 
gard to  the  feelings  of  animals. 
The  well-known  exception  to 
the  discouraging  silence  upon 
this  subject  in  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion is  quoted  by  St  Paul,  only 
to  be  rather  contemptuously 
explained  away,  the  apostle  in- 
forming us  that  what  might 
be  understood  as  a  solitary 
precept  of  mercy  is  no  more 
than  the  prescription  of  a  sym- 
bolic observance : — 

"  It  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn.  Doth  God 
take  care  for  oxen  1  Or  saith  he  it 
altogether  for  our  sakesl  For  our 
sakes,  no  doubt,  this  is  written  ;  that 
he  that  ploweth  should  plow  in  hope  ; 
and  that  he  that  thresheth  in  hope 
should  be  partaker  of  his  hope,"  or 
as  the  Revised  Version  has  it,  "he 
that  thresheth  ought  to  thresh  in 
hope  of  partaking"  (1  Cor.  ix.  9). 

The  rest  of  Scripture,  old  and 
new,  may  be  searched  in  vain 
for  any  exhortation  to  mercy 
towards  beasts,  for  Solomon's 
observation  about  "  the  righte- 
ous man  regarding  the  life  of 
his  beast"  seems  to  be  little 
more  than  the  obiter  dictum,  of 
an  intellect  more  refined  than 
its  fellows.  There  is  not  a  word 
about  mercy  towards  dumb  ani- 
mals in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  not  a  word  in  all  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  (so  far 
as  known  to  me) ;  not  a  word, 
apparently,  from  all  the  teach- 
ers of  Christianity  until  we 
reach  the  dawn  of  rationalism 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
an  English  country  clergyman 
— the  Rev.  Mr  Grainger — scan- 


dalised his  congregation  and 
jeopardised  his  reputation  for 
orthodoxy  by  preaching  the 
duty  of  humane  treatment  of 
beasts  and  birds.  The  more 
strange  all  this,  because  hu- 
mane treatment  of  animals  is 
sedulously  inculcated  in  the 
Koran.  Mohammed's  considera- 
tion for  animals,  if  we  may 
believe  tradition,  was  carried 
beyond  what  is  reasonable. 
His  cat  having  fallen  asleep 
one  sultry  noon  on  the  prophet's 
wide  sleeve,  he  would  not  have 
it  disturbed  when  he  had  occa- 
sion to  rise,  but  cut  the  sleeve 
off.  Courts  of  justice  in  Mo- 
rocco are  scenes  at  this  day  of  un- 
speakable barbarity  towards  cul- 
prits. Persons  accused  of  triv- 
ial theft  or  other  misdoing  are 
summarily  sentenced  to  lose  hand 
or  foot,  or  both,  and  the  sentence 
is  incontinently  carried  out  on 
the  spot ;  but  no  needless  pain 
is  inflicted  on  horses  or  cattle. 
You  shall  not  witness  in  that 
Mohammedan  land  any  parallel 
to  the  heartlessness  of  Neapoli- 
tan cabmen  or  the  brutality  of 
the  drivers  in  the  quarries  of 
Carrara.  Yet  as  Christians,  the 
highest  ascription  we  can  pay 
to  the  Being  we  worship  is 
that  "His  property  is  always 
to  have  mercy,"  and  our  •con- 
sciences revolt  from  the  limi- 
tation which  confines  it  to 
ourselves  alone  among  all  His 
creatures.  Let  theologians  ex- 
pound and  dogmatise  as  they 
may,  we  know  that  a  man  cruel 
to  animals  cannot  be  a  good 
one ;  and  there  is  no  class  of 
legislation  which  is  more  en- 
tirely commendable  than  the 
humanitarian  Acts  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign. 
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Like  all  good  things,  how- 
ever, this  kind  of  legislation  is 
liable  to  abuse  if  it  is  guided 
merely  by  emotion.  An  instance 
of  mischief  wrought  by  incon- 
siderate sentiment  may  be  found 
in  one  of  the  earlier  of  the  series 
of  humanitarian  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, that  which  first  pro- 
hibited dogs  being  employed  as 
beasts  of  draught.  Sixty  years 
ago  the  general  plight  of  draught- 
animals  in  this  country  was 
very  different  to  what  it  is 
now ;  Parliament  set  about 
remedying  the  lot  of  horses, 
asses,  and  mules,  but  it  pro- 
hibited the  employment  of  dogs 
altogether.  Why?  I  suppose 
because  dogs  appeal  more 
nearly  to  our  sympathies  than 
any  other  animal,  and  an  over- 
loaded or  ill-fed  dog  stirs  more 
surely  the  commiseration  of  the 
passer-by  than  the  mute  en- 
durance of  a  cab-horse :  never- 
theless, the  Act  was  probably 
a  mistake.  Mark  the  behaviour 
of  dogs  in  Germany,  where  they 
are  still  employed  to  draw  carts. 
They  go  at  their  work  with  a 
will,  and,  being  naturally  social 
and  co-operative  animals,  seem 
to  enjoy  the  sense  of  being  help- 
ful. I  am  never  tired  of  watch- 
ing these  industrious,  willing 
servants  in  the  streets  of  Brus- 
sels or  Berlin,  and  although  they 
are  sometimes  overloaded  (which 
is  a  proper  subject  for  legisla- 
tion), I  have  never  happened 
to  see  one  otherwise  maltreated, 
nor  one  whose  behaviour  showed 
dread  of  or  indifference  to  his 
employer.  In  fact,  it  does  not 
pay  to  ill-use  a  dog  in  harness. 
Strike  him,  and  he  will  not 
suffer  mutely  and  redouble  his 
efforts  like  the  less  intelligent 
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horse,  but  will  lie  down  and 
yelp  or  creep  under  his  cart. 
When  not  in  motion  he  can 
lie  down  in  the  shafts  and  rest 
himself  or  sit  up  and  scratch. 
The  right,  therefore,  which 
Parliament  has  conferred  on 
thousands  of  British  dogs  is 
one  to  statutory  idleness,  a  very 
dubious  boon,  as  many  a  fat 
overfed  collie  could  testify 
which  would  be  far  happiei 
working  for  its  living  than 
lounging  as  a  superfluous  pet. 
Well  -  meaning  dog  -  owners 
should  read  Dr  Louis  Robin- 
son's admirable  and  suggestive 
work,  'Wild  Traits  in  Tame 
Animals,'  if  they  would  under- 
stand what  a  dog  really  dreads 
and  suffers  from  most — namely, 
solitude.  A  social  and  gre- 
garious animal,  the  dog  cannot 
bear  to  be  alone;  his  chief  de- 
light is  co-operation  with  other 
animals,  if  not  with  other  dogs, 
then  with  man.  I  forget  whether 
it  is  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey 
or  Sir  Henry  Smith  who  has 
explained  the  barbarity  of  tying 
up  an  intelligent  retriever  alone 
in  a  barrel,  and  why  it  is  that 
a  shepherd's  or  a  poacher's  dog 
is  so  marvellously  wise  and 
helpful — because  being  always 
with  his  master,  he  learns  to 
interpret  and  execute  his  wishes 
almost  before  they  are  ex- 
pressed. It  is  not  every  man 
who  ought  to  keep  a  dog :  he 
who  does,  should  remember  that 
the  noble  animal's  life  is  a  short 
one ;  let  him  put  into  it  all  the 
enjoyment  possible,  not  by 
stuffing  it  or  by  superfluous 
caresses,  but  by  allowing  it  to 
be  constantly  in  his  company. 

No  harm,  however,  has  been 
done  by  putting  an  end  to  dog- 
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labour,  beyond  depriving  dogs 
of  a  congenial  occupation ;  but 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  give 
the  reins  of  legislation  wholly 
into  the  hands  of  sentiment. 
Ultra  -  humanitarian  ethics  are 
exceedingly  puzzling  to  un- 
ravel, as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sidering the  action  of  uncom- 
promising anti  -  vivisectionists. 
Horrible  stories  are  circulated 
of  the  torture  of  animals  in  the 
pursuit  of  medical  and  surgical 
research;  often,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  without  very  scrupulous 
analysis  of  the  evidence  on 
which  such  stories  rest.  Vivi- 
section undoubtedly  is  attended 
with  suffering  and  injury  to 
the  subjects  of  it :  Parliament, 
therefore,  has  rightly  set  limita- 
tions upon  its  practice,  permit- 
ting it  only  to  be  exercised  by 
licensed  individuals,  and  insist- 
ing on  the  use  of  anaesthetics  in 
violent  or  painful  operations. 
The  opponents  of  vivisection 
seem  to  exclude  creatures  of 
their  own  species  from  the 
limits  of  their  compassion,  to 
be  regardless  of  what  immeas- 
urable suffering  may  be  warded 
— has  been  warded — from  the 
human  race  by  means  of  the 
knowledge  only  to  be  obtained 
by  experiments  on  living  ani- 
mals. 

Take,  as  an  illustration, 
recent  discoveries  in  the  diag- 
nosis, pathology,  and  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis,  which, 
in  its  various  terrible  forms, 
is  the  direct  cause  of  about 
seventy  thousand  deaths  annu- 
ally in  the  British  Islands 
,  alone.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  to  produce  this  rate  of 
mortality  at  least  two  hundred 
healthy  persons  must  contract 


the  disease  on  an  average  every 
day  in  the  year.     It  was  con- 
sidered till  quite  lately  to  be  a 
hereditary  disease,  incommuni- 
cable   by   infection    from    one 
human    being    to    another,    or 
from    cattle   to   man.      It   has 
now   been   proved   beyond  any 
doubt  that  tuberculosis  is  both 
highly  infectious    and  prevent- 
ible,  and  vigorous  measures  are 
being  taken  all  over  the  country 
to  prevent  it :  but  the  prelimin- 
ary knowledge  of  its  character 
could  never  have  been  arrived 
at     without     experiments     on 
living  animals  ;  neither  can  the 
validity  of  precautionary  mea- 
sures   be    established    without 
further  experiments.      For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  surest  sources 
of    infection,    especially  among 
children,  is  known  to  be  a  con- 
taminated  milk  -  supply.     Milk 
drawn  from  a  single  tuberculous 
udder    may   render    dangerous 
the    whole    supply   of   a   large 
dairy.     To  neutralise  this  risk, 
the  simplest  and  most  sensible 
precaution    is    to    sterilise    the 
milk  at  home,  by  raising  it  to 
such    a    temperature     as    will 
destroy  the  micro-organisms  of 
tuberculosis    without     altering 
the  flavour,  as  boiling  or  scald- 
ing does.     It  is  not  yet   accu- 
rately   known     what     is     the 
precise  minimum   temperature, 
and    the    minimum    period    of 
exposure  thereto,  which  suffices 
to  kill  the  tubercle  bacillus  :  to 
ascertain  this,  experiments  are 
being  conducted  at  the  present 
time    in     the     following    way. 
Milk   which    has     been    abun- 
dantly   contaminated    by    the 
introduction      of      tuberculous 
matter  is   exposed  in  separate 
quantities  to  various  degrees  of 
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temperature  for  various  lengths 
of  time.  It  is  then  given  to 
guinea-pigs,  which,  on  being 
killed  after  a  suitable  time, 
afford  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  tubercle  in  their 
organs  and  tissues  satisfactory 
evidence  as  to  the  completeness 
of  the  sterilising  process  applied 
to  the  milk. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with 
the  vehemence  with  which  such 
researches  are  condemned  by 
thorough-going  anti-vivisection- 
ists,  but  who  that  considers  the 
question  dispassionately  can 
weigh  the  brief  sufferings  of 
a  few  score  or  hundreds  of 
guinea-pigs  against  the  power 
thereby  obtained  of  protect- 
ing millions  of  human  beings 
against  protracted  and  dis- 
abling disease,  which  is  most 
prevalent  during  the  period 
when  life  ought  to  be  at  its 
best — between  the  ages  of  five- 
and-twenty  and  five-and-thirty  ? 
It  is  not  merely  the  sufferings 
of  the  patients  which  may  be 
thus  averted ;  the  anguish  of 
relatives,  —  of  husbands  and 
wives,  of  parents  and  children, 
— whose  lot  it  is  to  watch 
slowly  ebbing  lives,  must  be 
taken  into  account  also.  All 
succour  to  these  must  have  been 
withheld  had  anti-vivisection- 
ists  been  allowed  to  have  their 
way,  and  the  sole  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  of,  and 
control  over,  this  fell  disease 
been  prohibited.  One  word 
more  on  this  subject.  It  is 
strange  to  see  tender-hearted 
persons  so  intent  upon  prevent- 
ing the  infliction  of  pain  upon 
a  restricted  number  of  lower 
animals,  as  to  be  hostile  to  the 
only  measures  whereby  an  in- 


calculable number  of  their  own 
fellow  men  and  women  can 
receive  immunity  from  that 
particular  form  of  suffering. 
Really,  in  listening  to  some 
of  the  speeches  delivered  at  the 
Women's  Congress,  one  began 
to  feel  that,  if  consideration  for 
the  lower  animals  renders  in- 
telligent people  so  indifferent 
to  the  sufferings  of  their  own 
species,  the  hard  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  which  pro- 
hibits tender  mercy  except  to- 
wards Christians  had  some 
justification  after  all.  Let  me 
commend  this  further  reflection 
to  these  good  people.  Tuber- 
culosis does  not  confine  its 
ravages  to  the  human  race.  It 
is  rampant  among  the  dairy 
stock  of  this  and  other  countries. 
The  use  of  the  tuberculin  test 
at  the  instance  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Tuberculosis  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  tubercle 
in  no  less  than  seventy  cows  in 
a  herd  of  ninety  in  Cheshire — 
upwards  of  77  per  cent.  It 
is  not  only  that  contemptible 
vertebrate  —  man  — who  is  to 
derive  relief  from  bringing 
under  control  tuberculous  dis- 
ease in  all  its  distressing  forms 
— consumption,  lupus,  diseased 
joints,  &c. ;  it  will  enable  vet- 
erinary surgeons  and  farmers 
to  eliminate  it  almost  wholly 
from  cattle.  To  a  large  extent 
this  has  already  been  done  in 
Denmark,  not  by  destroying 
the  unhealthy  animals,  but  by 
isolating  them  from  the  healthy, 
and  sterilising  their  milk  before 
giving  it  to  the  calves.  If  there 
is  any  reasonableness  at  the- 
back  of  the  sweeping  denuncia- 
tion of  vivisection,  surely  this 
fact — the  protection  of  cattle 
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from  one  of  the  sorest  visita- 
tions which  afflict  them — must 
show  that  the  practice  is  not 
so  unmerciful  as  has  been 
represented. 

"  Oh,  but  we  don't  want  any 
cattle  ! "  said,  in  effect,  some  of 
the  speakers  at  the  Women's 
Congress,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  text  of  the  rights  of 
animals  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
vegetarianism.  It  is  wicked, 
they  maintain,  to  support 
human  life  at  the  expense  of 
animal  life :  cakes  and  ale 
those  may  still  have  who  can 
command  them,  but  down  with 
the  roast-beef  of  Old  England  ! 
be  scotched  collops  anathema 
maranatha,  and  Irish  stew 
accounted  an  unclean  thing ! 
This  is  where  ultra  -  humani- 
tarian squeamishness  will  land 
us — a  very  caricature  of  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals. 
How  many  old,  honourable,  and 
poetic  associations  would  be 
swept  away  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  new  regime  of  grain 
and  pot-herbs  !  Methinks,  were 
it  possible  to  apply  the  referen- 
dum to  our  flocks  and  herds, 
the  reply  would  come  in  a 
fashion  on  which  vegetarians 
scarcely  calculate.  From  the 
ground-floor  window  of  a  little 
wayside  hostelry  in  Hampshire 
I  behold  a  typical  English  land- 
scape. In  the  breadth  of  rich 
meadow-land  stretching  away 
to  where  a  long  bank  of  wood 
rises  dark  against  the  western 
sky,  there  are  gleams  here  and 
there  where  the  light  strikes 
the  windings  of  lucid  Itchen, 
gently  dropping  from  mill  to 
hamlet,  from  hamlet  to  grey- 
walled  church,  till  it  reaches  the 
towers  of  sleepy  Winchester. 


The  fiery  heat  of  July  is  miti- 
gated— no  more — by  a  delicate 
dappling  of  cloud  in  the  west ; 
the  other  quarters  are  clear 
azure.  The  only  restless  crea- 
tures in  view  are  a  bevy  of 
swifts,  whirling  round  the 
house-gable,  gliding  under  the 
elms,  and,  with  shrill  cries, 
snapping  up  countless  weaker 
winged  things.  Even  the  ducks 
on  the  mill-head  are  stilled  by 
the  heat,  and  the  poultry 
chuckle  drowsily  as  they  revel 
in  the  warm  grey  dust  of  the 
roadside.  A  dappled  string  of 
cows  completes  the  peaceful 
scene,  wending  leisurely  from 
the  wood  across  the  meadow 
to  the  stream.  Already  the 
leaders  are  up  to  their  dewlaps 
in  the  water ;  the  rearmost  low 
impatiently,  urging  those  hi 
front  to  move  quicker,  so  that 
all  may  enjoy  the  delicious 
bath.  Here  they  will  stand 
for  an  hour,  blissfully  indolent, 
nor  leave  the  gentle  flood 
till  certain  internal  cravings 
prompt  them  to  return  to  their 
pasture.  Certes,  there  never 
was  a  more  perfect  picture  of 
security  and  content ;  liberty — 
as  much  as  they  desire ;  food — 
as  much  as  they  care  to  take ; 
no  terror  from  the  past,  no 
apprehension  for  the  future. 
Yet  this  is  the  picture  the 
vegetarian  would  destroy,  this 
the  placid  existence  which  he 
would  deny  to  these  creatures. 
"Oh,  but,"  says  he,  "we  permit 
the  use  of  milk  ;  we  should  still 
require  cows."  Yes,  you  do, 
although  somewhat  inconsist- 
ently, because  what  right  have 
you  to  steal  the  heritage  of  the 
calves  ?  But  be  it  observed, 
albeit  in  unfeeling  matter-of- 
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fact,  that  bull-calves  are  born 
into  this  perplexing  world  in 
about  equal  proportion  to 
heifers.  If  milk,  and  possibly 
shoe-leather,  are  the  only  bovine 
products  which  vegetarians  will 
allow  us  to  enjoy,  how  is  the 
surplus  bull  population  to  be 
disposed  of  except  by  slaughter, 
which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
offending  ?  Depend  upon  it, 
on  the  day  when  Englishmen 
adopt  vegetarianism  en  masse, 
the  knell  of  dairy-farming  will 
be  sounded,  because  it  won't 
pay  to  breed  cattle  unless  there 
is  a  market  for  beef,  still  less 
to  breed  sheep  for  their  wool 
alone.  Exeunt  the  cattle  upon 
a  thousand  hills,  for  every  yard 
of  ground  will  be  required  to 
produce  green  pease  and  arti- 
chokes for  blameless  stomachs. 
My  poor  landscape  will  be 
utterly  wrecked,  —  no  lowing 
herd  beside  the  stream ;  no 
bleating  flock  upon  the  upland ; 
not  even  the  ducks  squattering 
in  the  tepid  shallow,  nor  the 
roosters  in  their  dust-bath,  for 
these  are  only  there  for  ulterior 
culinary  purpose  :  say — will  the 
sum  of  animal  .happiness  be 
greater  when  these  are  no 
more? 

This  mournful  reflection  leads 
to  another  branch  of  the  subject 
not  so  remote,  but  not  less 
complex.  Every  word  spoken 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  my- 
self at  the  meeting  referred  to 
was  tainted  in  the  ears  of  some 
of  our  audience  by  the  know- 
ledge that  we  were  guilty  of 
participation  in  field  -  sports. 
We  came  before  them  dyed  as 
to  our  hands  with  the  gore 
of  unnumbered  furred  and 
feathered  and  finny  things. 


How  could  we,  or  others  such 
as  we,  bear  testimony  in  a  case 
wherein  we  were  so  deeply  im- 
plicated by  our  own  deeds  of 
violence  ?  Of  course  it  is 
certain  that  some,  perhaps 
many,  among  our  hearers  knew 
by  experience  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  a  sportsman,  and  yet  to 
shrink  with  loathing  from  the 
infliction  of  needless  pain  ;  but 
these  remained  silent :  not  a 
single  speaker  rose  after  we  had 
done,  save  to  condemn  and 
protest  against  our  sentiments. 

Well,  the  seeming  paradox  is 
very  salient,  that  one  who  takes 
delight  in  pursuing  and  slaying 
wild  animals  should  claim  to 
rank  among  their  best  friends. 
Let  us  examine  it  once  more 
(the  subject  is  indeed  rather 
shiny  at  the  elbows)  in  the 
light  of  the  maxim  —  the 
greatest  happiness  for  the 
greatest  number.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  a  hundred  times 
that,  but  for  the  pleasure  men 
find  in  deer-stalking,  the  noblest 
of  our  native  mammals,  the 
red-deer,  had  become  by  this 
time  but  an  enchanted  memory ; 
that  but  for  fox-hunting,  our 
largest  surviving  beast  of  prey 
had  followed  his  cousin  the 
wolf  into  an  inglorious  limbo. 
The  choice  could  not  be  better 
defined ;  it  has  lain,  not  with 
the  beasts  themselves  but  with 
their  master — man— extermin- 
ation, or  sedulous  preservation 
during  breeding  and  rearing 
time,  and  pursuit  under  chival- 
rous regulations  of  the  deer  for 
two  months,  of  the  fox  for  six, 
in  each  year. 

Let  a  fresher  illustration  be 
cited.  Grouse  -  shooting  is  a 
bloody  pursuit ;  the  hecatombs 
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tli  at  fall  on  a  good  moor  in  a 
good  season  would  amaze  one 
of  those  decorous  gentlemen 
who,  early  in  the  century  to 
which  we  are  about  to  bid  fare- 
well, used  to  sally  forth  in  high 
collars  and  higher  hats,  with  a 
trusty  flint-lock  Joe  Manton. 
The  strange  part  of  it  is  that 
the  more  severely,  but  fairly, 
a  moor  is  shot,  the  more  surely 
will  its  grouse  population  in- 
crease. Very  different  would 
be  the  result  if  grouse  were  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  each 
other.  Take  any  moor  of  high 
reputation  you  like — I  care  not 
whether  in  Yorkshire  or  Perth- 
shire— put  it  in  the  hands  of 
an  extreme  humanitarian  who 
objects,  on  principles  which  it 
is  impossible  not  to  respect,  to 
the  taking  of  animal  life  in 
sport,  and  see  what  the  state  of 
that  moor  will  be  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  seasons.  Instead 
of  packs  so  numerous  that  they 
seem  to  darken  the  heavens  as 
they  fly  over  the  boxes,  there 
will  be  a  very  limited  number 
of  pairs  of  old  birds,  some  bar- 
ren, some  with  moderate  fami- 
lies, each  old  cock  jealously 
guarding  his  territory  and  furi- 
ously driving  off  every  weaker 
individual  of  his  own  kind 
which  presumes  to  crop  his 
heather.  These  few  strong  old 
birds  have  asserted  their  right, 
and  in  virtue  of  their  might 
drive  away  all  their  younger 
relations. 

Now  this  is  no  fancy  picture 
drawn  in  favour  of  the  sports- 
man. Any  ornithologist  or 
gamekeeper  of  experience  will 
testify  to  its  accuracy.  The 
question  to  be  answered  is, 
Which  mode  of  managing  a  moor 


— discipline  or  laissez-faire — en- 
sures the  greatest  sum  of  happi- 
ness to  the  birds, — that  which 
secures  an  amicable,  numer- 
ous community  of  young  and 
middle-aged,  with  lots  of  love- 
making,  peaceful  housekeeping, 
and  immunity  from  predacious 
animals,  or  that  which  enables 
a  few  crusty  old  couples  to 
prolong  a  selfish  existence  at 
the  expense  of  their  children, 
nephews,  and  nieces?  I  have 
purposely  left  out  of  account 
the  consideration  of  human 
food-supply,  because  that  is  not 
one  to  appeal  to  vegetarians — 
the  only  consistent  ultra-hu- 
manitarians ;  they  have  no  car- 
nal preference  for  a  succulent 
young  moor-fowl  over  an  old 
stager,  professing  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  bread-crumbs  with 
which  either  is  garnished. 

The  ethics  of  modern  battue- 
shooting  appear  to  be  more 
complex  than  those  of  wild 
sport.  This  happens  to  be  a 
form  of  sport  in  which,  person- 
ally, I  never  found  a  very  high 
degree  of  pleasure ;  but  that 
would  be  a  very  unphilosophic 
reason  for  declining  to  examine 
the  grounds  on  which  it  may 
be  defended.  To  some  minds, 
which  yield  readily  to  the 
fascination  of  the  pursuit  of 
wild  animals,  its  artificial  char- 
acter deprives  it  of  all  charm ; 
but  it  is  this  very  feature  which 
brings  out  more  clearly  than 
appears  in  any  other  branch 
of  field  -  sports  the  absolute 
mastery  of  man  in  the  disposal 
of  animal  existence.  Squire  A., 
taking  pleasure  in  exercising 
his  skilled  marksmanship  and 
in  an  excuse  for  gathering  his 
friends  around  him,  decrees 
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that  three  thousand  pheasants 
shall  be  called  into  existence 
to  stock  his  covers,  of  which 
two  thousand  five  hundred 
shall  meet  a  violent  death  in 
November,  after  enjoying  the 
sweet  o'  the  year  and  the 
mellow  harvest -time.  Nature 
lends  herself  a  willing  accom- 
plice. A  young  hen-pheasant, 
left  at  liberty,  will  lay  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  eggs ;  of 
the  chicks  issuing  from  these 
she  will  take  such  indifferent 
charge  that  perhaps  not  more 
than  three  or  four  will  come  to 
maturity.  But  if  Squire  A. 
directs  the  same  hen  to  be 
penned  with  others  like  her,  by 
removing  the  eggs  every  morn- 
ing each  hen  will  be  deluded 
into  laying  some  fifty  eggs;  of 
which,  if  placed  under  the  indis- 
criminating  bosom  of  a  profes- 
sional partlet,  about  90  per  cent 
will  in  due  time  be  running  about 
the  coops.  Such  is  the  power 
of  Squire  A.  to  create  as  well 
as  to  destroy.  Squire  B.,  on 
the  other  hand,  cares  nothing 
for  shooting,  and  is  content  if 
his  keeper  sends  a  brace  or 
two  of  wild  pheasants  into 
the  larder  from  time  to  tune. 
Which  is  the  greater  friend  to 
animals,  he  who  calls  into  ex- 
istence a  multitude  of  lives, 
happy  while  they  last,  shadowed 
by  no  boding  of  coming  doom, 
to  be  suddenly  and  artistically 
put  an  end  to,  or  he  who  lets 
things  take  their  own  course? 
Which  secures  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  ? 

One  thing  is  matter  of  com- 
mon observation — namely,  that 
a  man  fond  of  sport  and  skilled 
in  pursuit  is  hardly  ever  in- 


different to  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  the  animals  which 
serve  him  ;  indeed,  it  is  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  code  of 
sport  that  these  should  be  well 
fed  and  cared  for,  and  in  con- 
dition to  fulfil  without  distress 
the  work  they  are  called  upon 
to  do.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
survivals  from  a  less  enlight- 
ened past  to  which,  for  the 
honour  of  sport,  an  end  should 
speedily  be  put.  One  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Congress  com- 
manded universal  and  well- 
merited  assent  in  declaiming 
against  the  cruel  custom  of 
docking  the  tails  of  horses — 
hacking,  that  is  to  say,  several 
vertebrae  off  the  prolongation 
of  the  spinal  column.  Taking 
its  rise  in  the  dark  days  when 
bull-  and  bear  -  baiting  were 
honoured  by  a  place  in  the 
category  of  sport,  rightly  now 
relegated  by  law  to  the  cata- 
logue of  outrage,  this  custom 
of  docking  was  once  universally 
applied  to  English  roadsters, 
hunters,  and  harness  -  horses. 
The  only  useful  purpose  it  ever 
served  was  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  when  British  dragoons 
could  be  most  easily  distin- 
guished from  French  by  their 
cock-tails.  It  fell  into  disuse  with 
the  decline  of  road  coaches,  and 
we  owe  its  unwelcome  revival 
to  their  partial  restoration. 
It  is  senseless,  barbarous,  and 
disfiguring ;  it  inflicts  needless 
suffering  upon  brood-mares  and 
horses  turned  out  to  grass,  de- 
priving them  of  their  natural 
defence  against  flies,  besides 
the  severe  pain  and  shock 
caused  by  the  operation  itself. 
It  should  be  discouraged  in 
every  possible  way  by  influ- 
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ential  persons,  by  those  who 
lead  the  fashion  in  such  things, 
and  agricultural  societies  should 
be  moved  to  refuse  prizes  to 
exhibits  which  have  undergone 
this  mutilation. 

To  deal  rightly  and  consider- 
ately with  animals,  wild  and 
domestic,  the  emotions  must 
have  their  due  influence;  the 
heart  must  be  tender,  but  it- 
must  not  rule  the  head.  Women 
have  long  been  foremost  in  com- 
passionate work ;  we  men  learn 
mercy  at  our  mothers'  knees,  else 
we  never  learn  it  at  all.  Never- 
theless, common  -  sense  must 
be  allowed  due  play  also ;  prin- 
ciple and  reason  must  be  applied 
all  round,  not  only  when  they 
happen  to  chime  with  our  pre- 
dilection or  prejudice.  For  ex- 
ample, many  voices  were  raised  at 
the  Congress  in  protest  against 
the  slaughter  of  wild  birds, 
including  those  classed  as  game ; 
but  it  seems  that  those  who  are 
pained  to  see  death  inflicted 
upon  their  favourites  can  con- 
template with  equanimity  their 
lifelong  imprisonment.  The 
traffic  in  cage-birds  is  enormous ; 
the  death-rate  among  the  cap- 
tives is  very  high ;  yet  women 
remain  the  best  customers  of 
the  bird -dealers.  The  utmost 
places  of  the  earth  are  ransacked 
to  supply  attractive  birds  to 
linger  out  a  brief  existence  under 
unsuitable  climatic  and  other 
conditions.  Let  those  who  con- 
demn field-sports  as  cruel  care- 
fully examine  the  facts  and  re- 
sults of  the  bird -traffic,  and 
honestly  say  whether  the  suffer- 
ings inflicted  under  the  last  are 
not  infinitely  greater  under  the 
first.  Let  them  read  what 
Bechstein,  the  highest  authority 


on  cage-birds,  has  to  say  about 
the  miseries  inflicted  by  confine- 
ment, want  of  exercise,  and  un- 
suitable food.  Let  them  reflect 
what  it  is  to  deprive  a  bird, 
the  very  type  of  liberty,  of  its 
freedom  and  of  its  distinctive 
faculty  of  flight,  the  subject  of 
man's  envy  in  all  ages.  Talk 
of  rights !  if  birds  can  be  said 
to  possess  any  inalienable  right 
it  is  that  of  migration.  It 
is  only  very  recently  that  we 
have  realised,  by  means  of 
accurate  returns  kept  at  light- 
houses, by  the  observations  of 
Herr  Gatke  in  Heligoland  and 
others,  how  nearly  universal 
is  the  seasonal  movement  of 
nearly  every  species  of  bird. 
Even  those  kinds  which  are 
always  with  us,  which  we  never 
suspected  of  vagrant  habits — 
blackbirds,  thrushes,  robins,  the 
perennial  furniture  of  every 
garden  —  even  these  obey  the 
immemorial  impulse,  leave  their 
haunts  to  be  filled  by  others, 
and  return  to  them  with  un- 
erring, inscrutable  guidance. 
You  think  your  bird  in  its 
narrow  prison  is  happy  because, 
unhappily  for  itself,  its  move- 
ments are  lively,  its  expression 
contented,  its  song  cheerful. 
You  little  know  what  misery  it 
may  endure  when  forbidden  to 
obey  the  most  powerful  impulses 
of  its  nature.  It  must  be  bitter 
enough  to  bear,  even  if  the  pris- 
oner has  a  fellow  in  captivity ; 
how  much  bitterer  if  it  is,  as 
often  happens,  doomed  to  soli- 
tude. There  is  not  a  single 
kind  of  bird  usually  kept  in  a 
cage  which  is  not,  when  at 
liberty,  either  gregarious  or 
permanently  paired.  Skylarks, 
for  instance,  are  favourite  cage- 
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birds,  especially  with  Londoners, 
and  they  are  usually  shut  up 
alone,  in  a  peculiarly  low  cage, 
so  that  they  may  not  injure 
their  heads  by  attempting  to 
soar.  Yet  skylarks  by  nature 
are  migratory,  flying  in  cheerful 
flocks,  till  the  first  signs  of  spring 
appear,  when  each  chooses  a 
mate.  There  are  hundreds  of 
skylarks  languishing  at  this 
moment  in  our  towns,  doomed 
by  "bird -lovers"  to  forgo  all 
that  makes  their  lives  worth 
living — travel,  flight,  freedom, 
love,  care  of  young,  society. 

White  cannot  be  made  out  of 
two  blacks.  If  field-sports  in- 
deed be  cruel,  as  some  do  say, 
their  cruelty  cannot  be  palliated 
by  adducing  the  greater  cruelty 
of  other  practices.  Their  justi- 
fication rests  on  very  different 
grounds.  But  it  behoves  those 
who  attack  them  to  see  that 
their  own  hands  are  quite  clean, 
and  the  light  of  the  emotions  is 
not  always  the  steadiest  for 
purposes  of  scrutiny. 

Let  me  not  close  these  obser- 
vations without  a  grateful  refer- 
ence to  the  address  delivered  at 
the  Congress  by  Mrs  F.  E. 
Lemon,  Secretary  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Protection  of 
Birds.  Discriminating  advo- 
cacy such  as  hers  will  do  far 
more  than  any  amount  of  pas- 
sionate and  headlong  declama- 
tion to  draw  thoughtful  minds 
to  consider  the  welfare  of  wild 
animals.  Probably  there  would 
have  been  more  addresses  of 
this  character  had  it  not  be- 


come apparent  that  the  meeting 
had  been  "captured"  by  the 
Vegetarian  Society.  Any  doubt 
on  that  subject  is  dispelled  by 
an  article  in  the  'Vegetarian' 
for  15th  July,  in  which  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  myself  are 
held  up  to  scorn,  and  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  "it  is 
nothing  less  than  a  scandal 
that  men  whose  hands  are  red 
with  amateur  butchery  should 
be  allowed  thus  to  waste  the 
time  of  a  meeting  convened  for 
a  humane  purpose,"  and  our 
"  absurd  quibbles  "  and  "  silly  so- 
phisms "  are  denounced  in  terms 
more  remarkable  for  violence 
than  for  grace.  The  very 
phrases  which  were  applied  to 
us  by  speakers  at  the  Congress 
are  extended  here  in  cold  print, 
with  this  further  and  consol- 
atory decree  that  the  humane 
sportsman  is  as  deserving  of 
suppression  as  the  humane  vivi- 
sector  and — the  humane  flesh- 
eater  !  Consolatory,  I  say,  be- 
cause this  shows  that  the 
opinions  expressed  at  the  meet- 
ing were  not  those  of  Inter- 
national Women,  but  only  of 
those  who  happened  to  be 
vegetarians.  With  this  impor- 
tant limitation  I,  for  one,  can 
bear  without  wincing  the  per- 
oration of  this  singular  article, 
expressed  in  the  following  ele- 
gant language  :  "  Certainly  of 
all  the  shams  and  humbugs  in 
this  age  of  Cant,  there  is  no 
more  hypocritical  figure  than 
the  Humane  Sportsman." 
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A    BEDOUINS    VENGEANCE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


UP  in  the  camp  below  the 
mountains  Ayesha's  wedding- 
day  had  dawned  bright  and 
clear,  the  sun  shooting  up  long 
golden  rays  into  a  pearly  azure 
sky — a  good  omen,  as  the  girls 
said;  and,  waking  from  their 
heavy  sleep,  all  were  soon  stir- 
ring in  busy  preparation. 

The  two  days'  feast  was  to 
be  kept  royally  in  her  father's 
camp,  so  that  on  the  third  and 
last  day,  when  she  would  be 
taken  in  state  to  the  tents  of 
her  husband,  none  would  be 
able  to  say  that  her  reception 
feast  surpassed  in  the  smallest 
degree  that  which  she  had  left 
behind.  The  proud  old  chief 
would  not  be  outdone  even  by 
his  wealthy  son-in-law,  and  for 
this,  his  only  daughter,  he  was 
prepared  to  do  all,  and  had 
arranged  all,  as  he  thought,  for 
her  future  welfare,  though,  East- 
ern-like, in  these  arrangements 
the  feelings  of  the  girl  herself 
were  the  last  to  be  considered 
— in  fact  were  supposed  to  need 
no  consideration  at  all  —  her 
duty  being  only  to  obey,  first 
her  father  and  then  her  hus- 
band ;  and  until  the  new  dis- 
turbing influence  had  entered 
into  her  life,  Ayesha  had  never 
dreamed  of  anything  else  as 
possible. 

Now  the  girls,  singing  and 
laughing  as  they  ran,  raced  to 
be  first  at  the  tent  of  the  bride- 
elect,  who,  from  this  early  hour 
until  the  end  of  the  three  days, 
must  be  continually  dressed 
and  re-dressed,  perfumed,  fed 


with  sweets,  generally  waited 
on,  and  always  on  view,  with 
her  trousseau  and  presents,  to 
her  admiring  and  envious 
friends.  Before  the  fleet-footed 
winner  could  reach  it,  the  cov- 
ering of  the  doorway  %was  pulled 
hastily  back,  and  framed  the 
affrighted  face  and  disordered 
robes  of  an  old  woman — the 
same  who  had  complained  so 
much  of  Ayesha  at  the  fair — 
who,  roused  by  the  noise,  had 
just  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
her  precious  charge  was  no 
longer  beside  her. 

"Where  is  she?  where  is 
Ayesha  ?  "  she  cried  in  startled 
tones,  her  eyes,  only  half  accus- 
tomed to  the  bright  light,  bunk- 
ing at  the  group  of  girls,  who, 
suddenly  stopped  in  their  career, 
huddled  together  like  a  flock  of 
sheep,  vaguely  afraid  of  they 
knew  not  what. 

"Where  is  she?  She  has 
no  business  to  be  out.  It  is 
shameful,"  shrieked  the  old 
woman. 

"  Nonsense  !  she  must  be  here. 
You  are  only  half  awake  your- 
self, old  Husna,"  interrupted 
one  of  the  most  courageous,  and, 
pushing  her  aside,  she,  followed 
by  the  others,  made  her  way 
into  the  tent,  crying  "  Ayesha  ! 
Ayesha  !  awake  !  awake  ! " 

Silence  alone  answered  the 
cry. 

"Where  is  she?"  was  whis- 
pered from  one  to  the  other  as 
they  stood  looking  at  one  an- 
other, the  only  sound  the  old 
woman's  gibbering  lamentations 
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as  she  wrung  her  hands,  moan- 
ing, "  Ay  !  ay  !  What  will  be- 
come of  me?  They  will  kill 
me  !  they  will  kill  me  ! " 

Then  broke  out  a  shrill  chor- 
us of  gabbling  and  shrieking, 
each  one  crying  and  calling, 
and  asking  questions  which 
none  could  answer.  Others  ran 
in  all  directions  to  carry  the 
news  and  to  search  for  the 
missing  one,  leaving  the  old 
woman  still  wringing  her  hands 
and  moaning  as  she  sat  in  a 
crumpled  heap  on  the  ground, 
quite  heedless  of  those  who  re- 
mained plying  her  with  ques- 
tions to  which  they  got  no 
response  but  her  self -pitying 
groans. 

"Well  might  she  be  terrified, 
for  when  the  old  chief  arrived, 
followed  by  his  stalwart  sons, 
his  face,  always  severe,  was  ter- 
rible to  look  upon  as  he  grasped 
her  by  the  arm  and  lifted  her 
to  her  feet  in  his  strong  grasp, 
thundering — 

"  Woman,  where  is  Ayesha  ? 
Where  is  my  daughter  ?  " 

"As  Allah  liveth,  I  know 
not,"  shrieked  the  old  woman 
as  she  slid  down,  clasping  his 
knees  in  her  terror.  "  She  lay 
beside  me  last  night — and  was 
well  and  laughing  —  and  this 
moment  I  have  awakened — and 
still  cannot  wake — I  swear  it — 
I  have  been  drugged  —  with 
poison — or  I  would  never  have 
slept." 

"Poison!"  echoed  he;  "drug- 
ged with  your  own  gluttony, 
daughter  of  a  pig  !  "  and  fling- 
ing her  from  him,  strode  into 
his  daughter's  empty  tent. 

The  watchmen,  questioned, 
swore  they  had  seen  nothing 
and  heard  nothing  all  night, 
which  was  perfectly  true,  al- 


though not  in  the  sense  of 
wakefulness  which  the  state- 
ment implied.  The  foal,  whose 
evidence  would  have  been  valu- 
able had  he  been  able  to  express 
it  in  words,  gambolled  in  the 
sand,  sniffing  the  air  with  up- 
lifted head  in  the  direction 
taken  by  his  departed  play- 
fellow. The  camels,  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  had  crossed 
and  recrossed,  obliterating  the 
faint  track  of  her  footsteps. 
No  stranger  had  been  seen  near 
the  camp — there  was  nothing 
to  account  for  her  disappear- 
ance. 

The  camp  gave  itself  up  to 
wailing  and  lamentation,  and 
the  women's  voices,  instead  of 
being  raised  in  songs  of  love 
and  marriage,  of  rejoicing  and 
festivity,  were  lifted  in  the  long 
sorrowing  wails  of  grief  and 
loss ;  while  the  old  chief,  as  he 
sat  surrounded  by  his  sons,  who 
had  assisted  him  back  to  his 
tent,  his  strength  spent  by  his 
first  outburst  of  rage,  turned 
his  face  from  them  and  wept, 
but  more  in  bitterness  and 
anger  against  the  evil  chance 
which  had  so  forced  him  to 
break  his  promised  word  than 
in  regret  for  his  daughter, 
whom,  although,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  was  fond  and  proud 
of  in  his  way,  he  regarded  more 
as  a  chattel  belonging  to  his 
household  which  he  had  prom- 
ised to  a  neighbour  and  been 
paid  the  value  of,  than  as  a 
living  creature  who  could  think, 
feel,  or  act  for  herself.  Now 
that  it  was  lost,  the  value  would 
have  to  be  returned — his  word 
counted  as  worthless  and  of  no 
account ! 

But  after  the  first  consterna- 
tion had  passed,  the  old  man's 
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common  -  sense  asserted  itself, 
and  starting  up,  he  cried, 
"  Enough  !  enough  of  this  !  We 
know  not  yet  that  she  is  dead. 
Then  will  be  the  time  for 
mourning — that  is,  for  the  wo- 
men; all  the  men  must  search 
and  search  until  they  *find  her, 
or  news  of  her." 

Then  and  there,  calling  all 
together,  a  council  was  held, 
which  ended  in  bands  of  men 
and  single  searchers  being  sent 
out  into  the  desert  in  different 
directions,  with  orders  to  scour 
the  whole  district,  and  if  the 
least  clue  should  be  found,  to 
send  a  fleet  messenger,  or  them- 
selves convey  a  report  to  the 
chief,  who,  too  old  to  join  them, 
sat  a  prey  to  wearing  anxiety 
in  his  forced  inactivity. 

Also,  in  case  of  non-success, 
messengers  were  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  carry  the  news  of  her 
death  to  the  expectant  bride- 
groom, whom  nothing  less  than 
that  would  be  likely  to  satisfy, 
or  prevent  from  perhaps  taking 
summary  revenge,  should  he 
learn  the  real  reason,  for  the 
slight  which  had  been  put  upon 
him. 

Gradually  the  various  parties 
and  scouts  came  dropping  in, 
singly  and  together  —  failure 
their  only  news  !  —  and  only 
Abdul,  the  youngest  son,  was 
needed  to  complete  the  tale. 

The  long,  hot,  anxious  day 
was  past,  and  hope  and  ex- 
pectation with  it.  The  wild 
conjectures  and  reasonings  of 
daylight  gave  place  to  super- 
stitious imaginings,  as,  huddled 
together  in  shrinking  groups, 
the  women  listened  to  the  tales 
of  some  old  beldame,  as — her 
withered  hand  invoking  their 
attention,  the  weird  glow  of 


the  leaping  and  sinking  fire- 
light on  her  squatting  and 
witchlike  figure — she  told  blood- 
curdling stories  of  "Afrits," 
evil-spirits,  demons,  vampires, 
and  how  human  beings  were 
carried  off  by  these  to  join 
their  hellish  feasts,  their  bodies 
— or  what  little  the  jackals  and 
vultures  had  left — being  some- 
times found  broken  and  mangled 
when  the  demons  had  tired  of 
their  plaything ;  while  the  men, 
affecting  to  hold  such  tales  in 
derision,  nevertheless  drew 
closer  to  each  other,  hearing 
ominous  sounds  and  mutterings 
in  the  sigh  of  each  light  breeze, 
and  casting  furtive  glances  into 
the  deepening  shadows  so  sud- 
denly full  of  unseen  horrors. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  rode 
Abdul,  both  he  and  his  camel 
showing  signs  of  great  fatigue. 
Hastily  dismounting,  and  leav- 
ing the  tired  beast  for  others 
to  attend  to,  he  ran  to  the 
chief's  tent,  and  forgetting  in 
his  haste  and  excitement  the 
respect  due  to  his  father,  rushed 
in  shouting,  "  I  have  found  her ! 
I  have  found  her  ! " 

The  chief  started  to  his  feet, 
and  looking  out  over  the  boy's 
shoulder  into  the  gloom,  as  if 
he  thought  to  see  the  girl  there, 
cried,  "  Where,  boy  ?  Where  is 
she?" 

The  lad,  by  this  time  remem- 
bering himself,  bowed  himself 
to  the  ground,  saying  humbly, 
as  he  read  the  growing  dis- 
appointment in  the  old  man's 
face,  "Forgive  me,  my  father; 
I  was  in  haste — she  is  not  here 
— but " — his  countenance  glow- 
ing again  with  anger — "  I  know 
where  she  is — and  the  man  who 
took  her  !  " 

"What!"    shouted    the    old 
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man.  "Boy,  are  you  mad? 
Speak !  speak !  if  you  would 
not  have  me  kill  you.  Ya 
Allah !  Allah !  ten  thousand 
curses  on  the  thief !  and  on 
her !  How  can  you  know  ?  If 
it  is  not  the  truth,  you  shall 
die  !  you  shall  die  ! — son  though 
you  be " 

"  By  Allah  and  His  Prophet, 
it  is  true !  I  have  seen  those 
who  saw  her  and  the  man  with 
her,"  cried  the  boy,  as,  scared 
at  the  old  man's  vehemence,  he 
shrank  aside,  trembling  at  the 
storm  he  had  raised. 

And  truly  the  old  chief's 
wrath  was  frightful  to  behold. 
His  veins  swelled.  His  face 
grew  black  with  passion,  while 
the  words  and  furious  curses 
he  strove  to  utter  stuck  in  his 
throat,  making  only  a  hoarse 
gurgling,  as  he  tore  his  turban 
from  his  head  with  both  hands 
and  dashed  it  on  the  ground. 
Then,  tearing  his  robe  from 
throat  to  hem,  he  flung  himself 
in  an  agony  of  speechless  rage 
on  the  divan  from  which  he 
had  risen,  his  thin  sinewy  fingers 
twisting  and  tearing  the  strong 
cloth  and  silken  coverings  as  if 
they  had  been  threads. 

Disgrace  !  disgrace  !  Was 
ever  a  man  so  disgraced?  To 
a  Bedouin  his  women's  honour 
is  his  own ;  and  on  him,  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  known  far  and 
wide  for  the  honour  of  its 
women  and  the  bravery  of  its 
men,  the  blow  was  the  heaviest 
that  could  have  fallen. 

Abdul,  frightened  at  the  re- 
sult of  his  words,  rushed  to  the 
door  crying  for  assistance,  and 
from  the  adjoining  tents  his 
brothers  came  running,  gun  in 
hand,  in  response  to  the  boy's 
frantic  appeal. 


"What  is  it?  what  is  it?" 
Then,  seeing  the  old  man 
struggling  and  writhing,  their 
thoughts  flew  to  murder,  while 
they  ran  to  raise  him,  crying, 
"  Who  has  done  this  thing  ? 
It  is  surely  poison !  It  is 
death  !  "  as  they  saw  his  start- 
ing eyes  and  convulsed  features. 

By  a  superhuman  effort  the 
old  man  recovered  himself,  and 
after  twice  essaying,  the  words 
came  in  a  hoarse  whisper  which 
rose  to  a  sobbing  shriek. 

"  No  !  no  !  It  is  not  death — 
would  it  were  !  It  is  dishonour ! 
disgrace  ! "  Then  grasping  his 
son  by  the  arm — "  Listen  to  the 
boy — he  says  he  knows — he  has 
seen  her — and — and 

Here  rage  again  choked  his 
voice ;  he  could  only  clutch  at 
his  son's  arm  with  shaking 
grasp,  while  he  pointed  to  Ab- 
dul, who  stood  in  the  farthest 
corner,  daring  neither  to  stay 
nor  to  flee. 

"  What  have  you  said,  boy  ?  " 
cried  the  elder  son,  Mustapha. 
"  Don't  be  afraid.  Speak  out. 
What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

The  boy,  at  last  reassured, 
and  anxious  to  tell  of  his  zeal 
and  cleverness,  recounted  amid 
frequent  interruptions  and  ques- 
tionings how  he  had  happened 
by  chance  to  hit  on  the  trail  of 
the  fugitive. 

In  the  morning  he  had  gone 
out  alone  to  search,  and  wander- 
ing towards  the  cultivated  lands, 
had  come  across  a  company  of 
camels  and  their  drivers  — 
Bedouins,  but  of  a  tribe  not 
belonging  to  the  district — rest- 
ing near  the  temple.  As  he  was 
hungry,  the  early  meal  having 
been  forgotten  in  the  absorbing 
excitement  of  the  morning,  he 
drew  near  and  asked  them  for 
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food,  which  was  readily  given 
him.  -As  he  sat  among  them 
and  ate,  they  talked  of  the 
number  of  tibben-lo&ds  they  had 
carried,  and  counted  up  what 
profits  they  had  gained  or  lost. 
He  asked  if,  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  river,  they  had  seen 
anywhere  during  the  night  a 
Bedouin  girl  ?  But  they  had 
laughed  and  chaffed  him,  saying 
girls  were  common  enough — to 
be  met  by  the  hundred :  was 
there  anything  special  about 
this  particular  girl  ?  But  when 
he  said  he  searched  for  his 
sister,  who  had  gone  amissing 
in  the  night  or  early  morning, 
they  became  serious,  and  the 
headman  cried  suddenly,  "By 
Allah  !  if  that  were  the  fellow's 
errand  last  night,  old  Ibrahim 
did  not  well  to  lend  him  the 
camels.  But  no,  it  could  not 
be ;  a  fellah  would  never  have 
the  courage  to  dream  of  such  a 
thing,  and  besides  —  no,  the 
thing  is  impossible  !  Who  is 
your  sister,  boy  ?  " 

But  Abdul,  not  wishing  to 
tell  who  he  was,  rose,  and 
thanking  them,  went  on  his 
way  towards  the  river,  revolv- 
ing over  and  over  in  his  boyish 
mind  the  slight  clue  he  had 
chanced  on. 

A  fellah  they  had  said — 
Belyana  !  —  old  Ibrahim  —  and 
he  stirred  up  the  astonished 
camel  from  its  usual  slow  pace 
to  a  good  swinging  trot,  as  he 
thought  that  perhaps  he  would 
be  the  first  to  find  and  bring 
back  Ayesha  before  any  of  the 
men  who  had  gone  out  before 
him — the  thought  spurring  him 
to  eagerness  as  he  pictured  his 
triumphant  return.  As  for  this 
"  dog  of  the  fellaheen  "  of  whom 
they  spoke,  who  had  most  cer- 


tainly carried  her  off  by  force 
or  stratagem  (the  idea  that  she 
would  dream  of  going  willingly 
never  even  occurred  to  him),  he 
would  soon  be  disposed  of,  and 
his  sister  would  be  grateful  to 
her  deliverer  to  the  end  of  her 
days.  Thus  his  thoughts  flew 
forward,  and  the  camel's  pace 
seemed  slowness  itself  to  his 
impatient  mind. 

Arrived  at  Belyana,  he  rode 
straight  down  to  the  river- 
bank  ;  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  boats  or  of  their  people — all 
had  gone,  and  only  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Nile,  swirling 
past,  met  his  eyes,  look  up  or 
down  the  river  as  he  would. 

This  seemed  hopeless,  and  his 
enthusiasm  sank  correspond- 
ingly, he  had  been  so  sure  of 
finding  her  here.  What  could 
he  do? 

With  bent  head,  his  feet, 
boy-like,  shuffling  up  the  dust 
into  little  clouds  as  he  walked, 
he  wandered  up  into  the  village, 
the  camel's  rope  trailing  loosely 
over  his  arm  as  the  beast  came 
slowly  behind  him,  dipping 
down  its  long  neck,  and  wan- 
dering from  side  to  side  picking 
up  odd  bits  of  straw  and  fallen 
tibben. 

Suddenly  the  rope  slipped 
over  his  arm  altogether,  and  he 
turned  to  see  the  camel  going 
off  at  a  smart  pace  towards  a 
pile  of  clover  which  lay  at  the 
door  of  a  hut,  and  had  looked 
too  tempting  to  pass. 

Shouting  every  opprobrious 
name  he  could  think  of,  Abdul 
ran  after  it,  but  not  in  time  to 
prevent  the  appropriation  of  a 
huge  mouthful,  which,  with  its 
head  well  up  out  of  his  reach,  it 
munched  and  champed  from 
side  to  side  in  its  ugly  jaws,  the 
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long  trails  of  sweet  clover  dang- 
ling from  its  mouth  as  it  was 
driven  back  to  the  road. 

A  boy,  who  had  been  lying 
asleep  in  the  shade,  woke  up 
with  the  noise  of  Abdul's  shout- 
ing, and  half-awake,  seeing  the 
camel  making  off  with  the 
clover,  commenced  to  scream 
also,  "  Dog !  son  of  a  dog ! 
Cursed  be  your  grandfather 

and  grandmother " 

"  Be  quiet,  dog,  yourself  !  " 
shouted  Abdul,  thoroughly  ex- 
asperated, first  by  his  dis- 
appointment, then  by  the 
camel,  and  finally  by  this  boy. 
"What  does  a  Bedouin's  son, 
like  you,  sitting  at  the  door  of 
a  cursed  fellah  watching  his 
berseem  ?  " 

"  For  the  good  reason  that  I 
am  paid  for  it.  I  do  it  not  for 
love — that's  truth — any  more 
than  you  come  here  for  love, 
son  of  the  sheik,"  and  the  boy, 
now  awake,  came  running  for- 
ward to  kiss  Abdul's  hand, 
which  the  latter  snatched  from 
him  before  his  lips  could  touch 
it,  saying  "  Enough  ! "  at  which 
he  fell  behind  and  trotted  along, 
keeping  pace,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. 

Not  turning  his  head,  Abdul 
threw  him  the  camel's  rope, 
saying  "Take  it." 

The  boy  obediently  caught 
the  end  in  mid-air,  and  draw- 
ing it  up,  led  the  camel  after 
him. 

"  Do  you  know  one  here  called 
'  Old  Ibrahim '  ?  "  asked  Abdul 
suddenly. 

The  boy  chuckled. 

"Why  do  you  laugh?"  said 
Abdul  sharply. 

"  Because  I  know  him  very 
well.  It  is  he  who  pays  me 
to  look  after  his  camels,  and  I 


assure  you  I  will  not  grow  too 
fat  on  his  money  —  the  old 
Jew  ! "  added  the  boy  venge- 
fully.  "He  would  skin  one, 
and  use  the  skin  for  tibben  bags, 
if  he  could,  before  he  would  pay 
two  piastres  for  a  sack !  " 

"Never  mind  your  skin. 
What  is  his  business?  what 
does  he  do?" 

The  boy  made  an  expressive 
grimace.  "  He  has  many  busi- 
nesses," said  he,  "and  all 
money-making  ones ;  but  here 
his  camels  are  the  great  thing 
— he  lets  them  out  to  carry 
tibben  and  all  kinds  of  things, 
and  if  any  one  of  them  should 
be  hurt  or  come  to  grief,  he 
persecutes  the  unhappy  cause  of 
the  accident  until  he  has  paid 
the  price  of  four  camels.  On 
that  account  his  beasts  are 
always  well  treated,  but  last 
night  one  got  its  knee  hurt,  as 
if  it  had  lain  down  on  a  sharp 
stone,  and  this  morning  the 
old  man  is  furious,  and  would 
have  nearly  killed  me  had  he 
dared,  for  the  man  who  hired  it 
is  gone,  and  in  the  dark  last 
night  I  could  not  see  that  it 
was  hurt." 

"  Who  was  the  man  ?  "  asked 
Abdul,  half  stopping  in  his 
sudden  excitement  —  perhaps 
here  was  the  very  news  he 
wanted. 

"  Who  was  it  ?  "  repeated  the 
boy,  continuing.  "Oh,  there 
were  a  lot  of  them  " — Abdul's 
hopes  sank  again — "it  was  a 
big  tibben  boat  —  one  of  the 
double  ones,  you  know  —  and 
they  had  camels  going  and 
coming  night  and  day ;  but 
the  man  who  took  the  two 
camels — the  one  that  is  hurt 
and  another — he  did  not  go  for 
tibben.  Oh  no !  He  brought 
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something  better  than  that, 
and  thought  nobody  knew ; 
but  "  —  doubling  himself  up 
with  a  silent  chuckle — "  I  saw  ! 
Oh  yes !  He  thought  I  was 
sleepy  and  did  not  see,  and  he 
drove  me  off  with  not  a  para 
of  backsheesh  after  watching 
for  him  half  the  night  —  but 
I  saw.  Ha,  ha  !  —  I  saw — 
and  she  squealed  like  a  fright- 
ened hen  at  the  sight  of  the 
water " 

"  She  !  Who  ?  "  cried  Abdul, 
stopping  short  and  facing  the 
boy. 

"Why  do  you  want  to 
know  ?  " — suddenly  suspicious, 
and  half  afraid. 

"What  is  that  to  you?  I 
want  to  know,"  and  seizing 
him  by  the  arm  —  "I  will 
know." 

"  I  know  nothing,  I  saw 
nothing,"  cried  the  lad,  shaking 
himself  free. 

"  Don't  be  silly ;  tell  me 
directly,"  said  Abdul ;  then, 
forcing  himself  to  subdue  his  im- 
patience, he  added  more  gently, 
"I  will  do  you  no  harm,  and 
you  may  have  a  good  reward 
if  you  speak  the  truth.  Tell 
me." 

The  boy  gazed  at  him  in 
silence  for  a  second. 

"  You  swear  it  will  do  me 
no  harm?  If  old  Ibrahim 
knew " 

"Boy!"  cried  Abdul  —  the 
boy  was  nearly  his  own  age 
— "how  can  it  harm  you  to 
tell  me  what  you  saw?  That 
is  not  the  old  Jew's  business, 
and  it  may  be  mine.  Besides  " 
— drawing  himself  up,  with  a 
gesture  of  authority  —  "  you 
must  obey  me." 

"  True,  master ;  but  you  will 


not  use  it  to  harm  your  ser- 
vant ?  "  cried  the  boy,  cringing 
before  him,  and  glancing  fur- 
tively round  to  see  that  none 
were  within  earshot ;  then,  see- 
ing that  Abdul's  patience  was 
rapidly  wearing  out,  and  hold- 
ing up  his  hand  in  deprecation, 
he  led  the  way  towards  a  ruined 
sakkeah  or  water-wheel,  where 
the  disused,  rotten  wooden 
wheel  lay  on  the  ground,  the 
big  beam  gone — probably  car- 
ried away  by  some  one  in  need 
of  a  prop  for  his  hut  —  and 
only  fragments  of  the  stone 
supports  left  standing,  while  a 
few  stunted  trees  gave  still  a 
grateful  shade.  Here  the  camel 
gladly  lying  down,  Abdul  seated 
himself  on  the  fallen  wheel, 
the  Bedouin  boy  standing  be- 
fore him  with  meekly  folded 
hands. 

"Sit,"  said  Abdul,  and  the 
boy  promptly  availing  himself 
of  the  permission,  squatted  on 
the  ground,  and  with  a  glib 
tongue  recited  his  story. 

Abdul  listened  to  the  end, 
then  asked,  "  You  are  sure  the 
one  who  came  back  with  him 
was  a  girl?" 

"  Certain  !  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  a  boy,  but  as  she  crossed 
the  plank  her  anklets  jingled, 
and  when  she  held  on  to  him 
she  cried  out.  I  heard — and 
it  was  no  boy's  voice — and" — 
feeling  in  the  bosom  of  his 
galabeah — "I  found  this,  caught 
in  the  fringe  of  the  camel's 
saddle.  Mayhap  you  know 
it?"  holding  out  a  thin  silver 
bangle,  on  which  a  small  tri- 
angular-shaped metal  case  was 
bound  by  a  piece  of  green  silk. 
Abdul  knew  it  at  once  to  be 
Ayesha's.  Her  father  had 
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given  her  long  ago  this  amulet, 
containing  a  verse  of  the  Koran, 
and  often  he  and  his  sister  had 
made  a  plaything  of  the  jing- 
ling toy  in  their  childhood.  If 
proof  were  needed,  here  it  was. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it.  Give  it  to 
me." 

The  young  Bedouin  reluct- 
antly yielded  up  his  morsel  of 
treasure-trove,  following  it  with 
longing  eyes  as  it  disappeared 
in  the  other's  galabeah. 

"  Did  none  of  the  others  see 
this  girl?" 

"  I  know  not.  If  they  did, 
they  were  too  full  of  sleep  to 
notice." 

"  And  you  did  not  know  the 
man  ?  " 

"No.  I  heard  him  tell 
Ibrahim  when  they  arranged 
about  the  camels  that  they 
would  have  good  security,  and 
the  hire  of  the  camels  would  be 
all  right,  as  he  was  brother's 
son  to  the  man  who  owned  the 
boat ;  and  seemingly  this  was 
a  rich  man,  as  old  Ibrahim 
seemed  quite  satisfied,  and 
made  low  reverences  to  him — 
but  got  his  money  in  advance 
all  the  same  ! " 

"  You  did  not  hear  his  name, 
or  where  the  boat  came  from, 
or  was  going?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  "  I 
wish  I  had.  I  would  like  to 
pay  him  for  his  meanness  :  to 
wait  all  night  and  not  get  even 
a  milliem — it  was  just  like  one  of 
these  cursed  fellaheen." 

"  When  did  the  boat  leave  ?  " 

"  That  I  know  not  either. 
After  I  took  back  the  camels, 
I  was  so  sleepy  I  lay  down, 
and  it  was  only  just  now  that 
I  wakened." 

"  Go  and  see  if  you  can  find 
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out  the  name  of  this  man,  and 
where  he  goes." 

"  But,  master " 

"Go,  I  tell  you!— I  must 
know,  and  you  can  find  out 
more  easily  than  I — and  come 
back  here  and  tell  me ; "  and 
wrapping  his  cloak  round  him, 
Abdul  disposed  himself  to  rest 
on  the  hard  ground. 

The  boy,  thus  peremptorily 
ordered  by  the  son  of  the  chief, 
dared  not  disobey  ;  but  it  was 
with  lingering  steps  and 
muttering  lips  that  he  took 
his  way  out  to  the  road,  look- 
ing up  and  down  for  some  one 
to  ask,  to  save  him  the  trouble 
of  going  too  far  in  his  quest. 

Just  then  a  man  passed  at  a 
good  pace  on  his  camel,  coming 
up  through  the  town  from  the 
other  side. 

"What  news?"  cried  the 
boy  to  him,  more  from  habit 
than  with  any  idea  of  getting 
information. 

"  News  enough  !  Reis  Ali's 
tibben-bo&t  is  in  the  river  by 
this  time,  and  probably  they 
are  all  drowned,"  said  the  man, 
with  the  usual  airy  disregard 
for  veracity  characteristic  of 
the  Arab. 

"  Whose  boat  ?  " 

"Reis  Ali's,"  said  the  man, 
pulling  up  his  camel.  "  At  the 
next  village  they  stuck  in  the 
bank  just  below  Ali  Sieedy's 
house — the  one  painted  pink — 
and  as  I  passed  I  got  down 
to  see,  and  they  had  all  the 
village  out  as  if  it  were  the 
Governor's  boat.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  pride  of  these 
fellaheen,  they  think  all  should 
work  for  them.  Where  did 
they  go  to?  Who  knows?  I 
did  hear,  but  I  forget.  It  was 
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said  they  had  started  from 
some  place  down  here  this 
morning,  so  in  that  case  they 
had  not  gone  very  far.  I  was 
pressed  for  time,  and  did  not 
wait  to  see  what  became  of 
them, — I  shall  hear  when  I  go 
down  again." 

"  Was  it  a  double  boat  ?  " 
shouted  the  boy,  as  the  camel 
bore  the  Arab  out  of  hearing. 

"Yes,"  came  back  the  faint 
answer. 

"AtElHasra?" 

No  answer  this  time,  only  a 
sign  of  assent.  Satisfied,  the 
boy  ran  back  to  the  sakkeah, 
crying,  "  The  boat  is  stuck 
about  two  hours'  ride  down  the 
river — at  El  Hasra.  If  you 
hasten  you  may  catch  it,  and 
see  for  yourself  if " 

Abdul  sprang  to  his  feet, 
asking  rapid  questions  the 
while  —  mounted  the  camel, 
which  rose  slowly,  growling 
with  the  snarling  disgust  a 
camel  always  evinces  at  being 
made  either  to  lie  down  or  get 
up — and  before  his  last  question 
was  answered  was  off  down  the 
road,  leaving  the  Bedouin  boy 
to  gaze  after  him  till  a  turn 
hid  him  from  view ;  then, 
yawning,  to  stroll  back  to  his 
interrupted  rest  by  the  clover- 
heaps. 

Nearly  three  hours  later 
Abdul,  dusty  and  weary,  ar- 
rived at  El  Hasra,  and  to  his 
intense  disappointment  learned 
that  for  the  second  time  he  was 
too  late.  The  boat  had  got  off 
an  hour  before,  and  by  this  time 
was  well  down  the  river. 

In  spite  of  his  disappointment 


he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his 
errand,  and  was  rewarded  by 
finding  that  the  owner  of  the 
boat — "  Keis  Ali "  as  they  called 
him — was  one  Ali  Abulillah,  a 
man  known  as  respectable  and 
reputed  to  be  rich — as  riches 
are  known  to  the  fellaheen — 
belonging  to  the  village  of 
Gheezeh,  about  six  or  seven 
days'  journey  by  river.  Also, 
two  watchmen  on  the  river- 
bank  shared  their  dates  and 
bread  with  him,  and  as  he  sat 
with  them,  told  him,  in  answer 
to  his  questions,  that,  looking 
down  on  the  boat  as  she  passed 
under  the  high  bank,  they  had 
seen  a  woman  on  the  top  of  the 
tibben,  who,  as  the  boat  suddenly 
struck,  sprang  up  and  screamed. 
But  as  to  what  had  come  of 
her  afterwards  they  had  been 
too  busy  and  too  occupied  to 
notice. 

Tired  as  he  was,  he  listened  to 
no  persuasions  to  rest  longer, 
but  set  off  again  on  his  return  ; 
and  here  he  was,  with  his  story 
and  the  little  silver  amulet 
bracelet  as  proof  of  its  truth. 

A  long  silence  followed  his 
last  words  —  a  silence  full  of 
meaning — nothing  more  could 
be  said.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 

The  next  day  the  kites  and 
vultures,  screaming,  circled  and 
fought  over  the  refuse  of  the 
camp,  and  at  night  wandering 
jackals  prowled  among  the 
places  where  the  Bedouin  tents 
had  been  pitched,  while  the  old 
chief,  his  sons,  and  all  the  tribe 
were  far  on  their  way  through 
the  desert  towards  the  distant 
Great  Pyramids  of  Gheezeh. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    PAVILION    AND    THE    LINKS  : 


THE   OLD   ORDER   AND   THE   NEW. 


THE  literature  of  sport  and 
athletics  exhibits  no  symptom 
of  decay  in  point  of  quantity, 
at  all  events,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  quality.  No  en- 
lightened and  progressive  even- 
ing newspaper  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  its  column  of 
racing  gossip,  its  column  of 
cricket  or  football  commentary, 
its  column  of  notes  on  golf. 
Even  the  morning  journals 
must  have  something  more 
"chatty"  and  pungent  than 
of  yore.  Nothing  escapes  the 
nose  of  the  eager  and  sagacious 
reporter.  Has  a  fashionable 
jockey  felled  a  waiter  to  the 
ground  with  a  champagne 
bottle?  The  earnest  and 
thoughtful  mechanic,  alike  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  is 
in  possession  of  the  fact  almost 
as  soon  as  the  most  vigil- 
ant steward  or  member  of  the 
Jockey  Club.  Has  an  eminent 
cricketer  sulked  because  an- 
other has  been  chosen  to  captain 
the  team?  Straightway  the 
news  is  flashed  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other,  and  in 
all  probability  is  being  dis- 
cussed in  Melbourne  and  Syd- 
ney before  twenty -four  hours 
are  over.  The  day  -  by  -  day 
biography  of  football  profes- 
sionals— the  chronicle  of  their 
caprices  and  their  little  ways 
— the  record  of  their  notable 
triumphs  in  bargaining — these 
afford  at  many  a  winter's  fire- 


side, and  in  many  a  public- 
house,  an  agreeable  relief  from 
the  severer  exercises  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  movement. 
The  fierce  light  which  beats 
upon  a  throne  is  nothing  to 
the  blaze  of  illumination  shed 
upon  those  who  make  sport  for 
the  masses.  Even  the  theatri- 
cal profession,  which  for  long 
held  first  place  in  the  competi- 
tion for  notoriety,  must  yield ; 
while  if  the  profession  of  letters 
holds  its  own,  it  is  only  by 
means  of  great  and  almost 
superhuman  exertions.  "It  is 
indeed  tough"  (to  quote  the 
rider  of  poor  Holocauste)  for 
the  Society  of  Authors  to  think 
that  "  Bobby  "  Abel  or  "  Tom  " 
Richardson  (for  to  be  hi  the 
movement  one  must  use  abbre- 
viated or  diminutive  Christian 
names  with  great  freedom) 
should,  without  any  special  effort 
of  his  own,  be  as  much  in  the 
mouths  of  men  as  the  industri- 
ous author  of  'The  Christian.' 
When  last  we  discussed  the 
present  and  future  of  the  game 
of  golf,1  we  ventured  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  cruder  hum- 
ours generated  in  the  English 
brain  by  the  sudden  adoption 
of  a  fascinating  pastime  were 
already  somewhat  abating  in 
intensity.  The  lapse  of  time 
has,  to  a  large  extent,  justified 
our  prediction.  People  have 
become  more  sensible  about  the 
game.  It  is  true  that  from 


1  See  'Maga,'  July  1897. 
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time  to  time  some  particularly 
foolish  picture  or  legend  ap- 
pears which  can  only  appeal 
to  that  numerous  class  of  dull 
and  prosaic  Southrons  whose 
lungs  are  tickle  o'  the  sere.1 
But,  upon  the  whole,  the  Harry 
Furniss  type  of  golf  caricature 
is  no  longer  frequent  enough  to 
be  obtrusive  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  On  the  other,  mat- 
ters are  very  different.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States,  with 
all  their  unrivalled  practical 
ingenuity,  and  all  their  "  smart- 
ness "  in  purveying  what  news 
there  is  and  inventing  what 
news  there  isn't,  always  seem 
to  be  a  day  behind  the  fair 
in  ideas.  Mr  Charles  Dana 
Gibson's  drawings,  for  example, 
have  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
well-merited  attention  by  their 
admirable  and  often  brilliant 
draughtsmanship.  But  what 
is  the  theme  they  illustrate  ? 
Why,  nothing  but  the  proposi- 
tion that  women  sometimes 
marry  for  money  and  position. 
That  this  truth,  which  must 
have  been  musty  enough  at 
the  Court  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
or  even  at  that  of  Chedorlaomer, 
should  have  presented  itself  to 
the  average  American  intellect 


as  highly  startling,  and  well 
worth  minute  elaboration,  seems 
to  argue  a  rawness  of  mind  and 
a  want  of  observation  which  no 
one  would  have  dared  to  fore- 
tell. Just  in  the  same  way 
with  regard  to  golf,  Uncle  Sam 
has  picked  up  the  rather  frayed 
and  worn-out  thread  which 
John  Bull  has  dropped.  Aban- 
doning the  tedious  humours  of 
baseball  for  the  while,  he  has 
taken  up  the  no  less  fatiguing 
humours  of  golf.  And  inas- 
much as  golf  is  a  game  which 
invades  no  country  without  the 
intention  of  making  itself  a 
permanent  home,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  for  centuries  to  come 
all  the  fresh  and  delightful  wit 
which  clusters  round  "  foozling  " 
(as  the  facetious  papers  call  it), 
and  topping,  and,  above  all, 
swearing,  will  continue  to  be 
trotted  out  for  the  edification 
and  entertainment  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  fair  Co-lumbia. 
After  all,  that  will  not  be  too 
heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
establishment  of  healthier  con- 
ditions, healthier  habits,  and  a 
healthier  standard  of  life. 

The  literature  of  sport,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  confined 
to  mere  journalism.  Handsome 
and  impressive  volumes2  ap- 


1  Even  Mr   '  Punch '  has  been  an  occasional   transgressor,    though  why  we 
should  have  interjected  "even"  we  scarcely  know.     Nothing  is  more  curious  in 
journalistic  history  than  the  way  in  which  that  worthy  gentleman  has,  since  Mr 
Du  Maurier's  death,  fallen  out  of  touch  with  the  tone  and  feeling  of  the  English 
upper  classes.     Whitechapel  he  knows,  and  the  stage  he  knows  ;  but  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  except  perhaps  in  the  hunting-field,  he  has  ceased  to  hold  any 
dealings.     We  suppose  it  all  comes  of  having  to  "vend  jocks  for  money,"  as  the 
Odontist  hath  it. 

2  1.   The  Jubilee-Book  of  Cricket.     By  Prince  Ranjitsinhji.     Sixth  edition. 
Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1899. 

2.  Seventy -One  Not  Out.      By  William  Caffyn.      Edited  by   "Mid -On." 
Edinburgh:    William  Blackwood  «fe  Sons,   1899. 

3.  The  Book  of  Golf  and  Golfers.     By  Horace  G.   Hutchinson  and  Others. 
London  :   Longmans  &  Co.,  1899 — and  other  works. 
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pear  at  intervals,  professing 
sometimes  to  impart  direct  in- 
struction, and  sometimes  merely 
to  draw  a  few  humble  infer- 
ences from  the  play  of  acknow- 
ledged proficients.  Such  works 
naturally  differ  very  materially 
in  excellence  and  value.  But 
perhaps  the  wonder  is  that, 
considering  how  often  and  how 
thoroughly  their  subjects  have 
been  treated  before,  they  should 
be  as  good  and  as  fresh  as, 
upon  striking  an  average,  they 
prove  to  be.  Of  some,  indeed, 
it  is  possible  to  speak,  not 
merely  with  calm  approval, 
but  with  positive  enthusiasm. 
Among  these  is  Prince  Ranjit- 
sinhji's  book,  which  has  won 
for  itself  so  firm  a  position  in 
its  own  department  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  expatiate  in  its 
praise.  William  CafFyn's  un- 
pretending volume,  too,  is  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  development  of 
cricket.  And  Mr  Horace  Hut- 
chinson's  collection  of  papers  on 
golf  is  well  worth  a  place  in 
every  golfer's  library.1  These 
three  volumes  have  this  in  com- 
mon, that  they  are  extremely 
copiously  and  well  illustrated 
— a  point  of  great  importance 
in  works  of  their  class.  William 
CafFyn,  to  be  sure,  has  not  been 
able  to  rely  upon  photography 
to  the  same  extent  as  Prince 
Ranjitsinhji  or  Mr  Hutchinson ; 
but  his  publishers  have  pre- 
sented us  with  a  charming 
and  most  interesting  gallery  of 
portraits  reproduced  from  old 


prints,  and  delineating  the  out- 
ward man  of  most  of  the  giants 
of  old,  from  Thomas  Beagley 
and  William  Lambert  down  to 
Mr  V.  E.  Walker  and  Richard 
Daft.  The  camera  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  the  Indian 
Prince  and  of  Mr  Hutchinson, 
but  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
consider  presently  the  trust- 
worthiness of  some  of  its  testi- 
mony. 

The  perusal  of  Caffyn's  recol- 
lections irresistibly  suggests  the 
old  and  familiar  puzzle — which 
will  never  cease  to  be  pro- 
pounded, and  will  never  be  satis- 
factorily solved — How  do  the 
cricketers  of  the  past  compare 
with  the  cricketers  of  the  pres- 
ent ?  What  chance  would  the 
^following  eleven,  suggested  by  a 
friend  of  Caffyn's,  have  against 
one  of  the  representative  Eng- 
lish teams  of  this  year  :  Hon.  C. 
G.  Lyttelton,  Mr  R.  A.  H.  Mit- 
chell, Mr  V.  E.  Walker,  Hay- 
ward,  Carpenter,  Daft,  Parr, 
CafFyn,  Willsher,  Lockyer,  Jack- 
son ?  Or  again,  was  not  Mars- 
den's  227,  scored  in  1826  for 
Sheffield  against  Notts  and 
Leicestershire  combined,  at  least 
equal  to  any  modern  batting 
achievement  ?  What,  once  more, 
of  Mr  V.  E.  Walker's  perform- 
ance in  the  Surrey  v.  England 
match  in  1859,  when  he  scored 
100  runs  and  took  the  whole  of 
his  opponents'  wickets  in  one 
innings  ?  That  praises  are  with- 
out reason  lavished  on  the  dead, 
and  that  the  honours  due  only 
to  excellence  are  paid  to  antiq- 


1  Mr  Hutchinson's  book  has  suffered  a  little  from  being  put  together  piece- 
meal, and  from  being  printed  at  different  times.  This  was  perhaps  inevitable 
from  its  scheme.  But  what  has  become  of  the  portrait  of  Mr  Pease  "that 
follows"  that  of  Mr  Fairlie  (p.  188)? 
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uity,  is  a  complaint  (we  have 
it  on  Dr  Johnson's  authority) 
likely  to  be  always  continued 
by  those  who,  being  able  to  add 
nothing  to  truth,  hope  for  emin- 
ence from  the  heresies  of  para- 
dox. Others,  again,  are  ready 
to  depreciate  their  contempor- 
aries by  raising  their  prede- 
cessors. 

"  Let  us  praise  our  famous  fathers  :  let 
their  glory  be  recorded, 

On  Minerva's  mighty  mantle  conse- 
crated and  embroidered," 

is  their  favourite  motto.  Both 
errors  are  remote  from  the  judi- 
cial mind  of  Caffyn.  He  recog- 
nises that  the  conditions  of  the 
game  are  so  altered  as  practi- 
cally to  preclude  comparison. 
The  wicket  at  Lord's  forty  years 
ago  was  not  so  different  from 
the  wicket  on  which  Dingley 
Dell  encountered  All  Muggleton 
as  it  was  different  from  the 
wicket  at  Lord's  to-day.  The 
weapons  of  the  game  are  im- 
proved. Unspliced  bats  have 
long  since  been  replaced  by  su- 
perior instruments.  No  common 
test  seems  to  be  discoverable. 
The  one  link  between  the  old 
order  and  the  new  is  Mr  Grace, 
whose  career  began  before  pitches 
were  like  billiard-tables,  and  has 
lasted  down  to  the  era  in  which 
no  fielders  are  placed  on  the  on- 
side.  For  him  William  Caffyn 
expresses  the  warmest  admira- 
tion, and  to  him  he  applies,  very 
happily,  what  Deaf  Burke  said 
about  his  conqueror  Bendigo, 
"He  hits  d — d  hard,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  he  keeps  on  a- 
doing  of  it ! "  Mr  Grace's  mar- 
vellous physique  and  powers  of 
endurance  have  enabled  him  to 
"keep  on  a -doing  of  it"  for 
many  more  years  than  any  other 


cricketer.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  by  the  way  that,  in 
Caffyn's  view,  Mr  Grace  "  more 
closely  resembles  some  of  the 
old  players  than  most  of  those 
of  modern  times  resemble  hitn," 
which  is  not,  perhaps,  the  more 
generally  received  opinion. 

It  is,  we  frankly  own,  with 
feelings  of  great  pride  and 
pleasure  that  we  read  what 
Caffyn  has  to  tell  us  of  the 
heroes  of  the  past :  of  Fuller 
Pilch  and  William  Lillywhite, 
of  George  Parr  and  William 
Clarke,  of  John  Jackson  and 
Bob  Carpenter,  of  Edgar 
Willsher  and  of  Mr  Nicholas 
Wanostrocht,  better  known  as 
Mr  N.  Felix.  Those  names  are 
but  a  few  out  of  many ;  and  it 
was  the  proprietors  of  those 
names  who  helped  to  make 
cricket  the  game  it  is — the  best 
of  games.  Greater  than  all 
these  was  Mr  Alfred  Mynn — 
the  most  popular  cricketer  of 
his  day.  "  His  immense  pop- 
ularity threw  even  the  superior 
abilities  of  Pilch  and  Parr  into 
the  shade.  He  was  beloved  by 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
and  he  in  return  teemed  to 
think  kindly  of  every  one.  He 
had  an  affectionate  regard  for 
his  old  fellow-players  who  had 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  through  his  brilliant 
career,  and  there  are  many 
players  who  were  just  becom- 
ing known  to  him  in  his  latter 
days  who  could  bear  witness  to 
the  kindness  and  encourage- 
ment he  showed  to  them." 
Thus  William  Caffyn,  who  goes 
on  to  relate  that  he  has  often 
seen  him  eat  a  hearty  supper  of 
cold  pork,  and  retire  to  bed 
almost  directly  afterwards,  tak- 
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ing  with  him  a  tankard  of  light 
bitter  beer.  Truly  a  sound 
digestion  and  a  good  conscience 
can  prevail  over  formidable 
obstacles.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  Alfred  Mynn  was  one  of 
the  good  old  bulldog  breed. 
"  Beef  and  beer,  my  boy,  are 
the  things  to  play  cricket  on  " 
was  his  observation.  There  is 
something  inexpressibly  exhil- 
arating in  the  remark.  We 
catch  more  than  a  hint  of  that 
fine  old  English  sentiment 
which  forms  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  Mr  Blackmore's 
novels. 

In  touching  upon  those 
giants  of  the  prime  we  must 
not  forget  William  Caffyn 
himself,  a  tower  of  strength 
to  Surrey,  his  native  county 
(the  practice  of  importing  play- 
ers was  already  in  vogue  fifty 
years  since),  and  a  valued 
member,  first  of  the  All  Eng- 
land and  afterwards  of  the 
United  Eleven.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  English 
team  which  visited  Australia 
in  the  winter  of  1861-62,  and 
after  returning  thither  with 
the  second  team  remained  there 
till  the  spring  of  1871.  He 
has  seen  the  gradual  and 
steady  progress  of  Australian 
cricket,  and  he  has  taken  part 
in  the  series  of  matches  which, 
about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, stimulated  the  local  ar- 
dour for  the  game  in  this 
country  to  an  extent  which 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
The  locomotive  was,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  principal  factors  in 
the  development  of  cricket ;  and 
the  part  played  by  the  two 
well-known  peripatetic  elevens 
just  mentioned  has  been  done 


ample  justice  to  by  Prince 
Ranjitsinhji  in  that  masterly 
closing  chapter  in  which  he 
sketches  the  history  of  cricket 
during  the  Victorian  era. 

The  controversy  between  An- 
cient and  Modern,  in  so  far  as 
golf  is  concerned,  is  expressly 
raised  by  Mr  Hilton's  contribu- 
tion to  Mr  Hutchinson's  volume  ; 
and  we  may  say  at  once  that 
we  regard  Mr  Hilton's  paper 
as  the  least  satisfactory  in  the 
collection.  With  much  of  what 
he  says  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  disagree.  If  Eclipse 
had  had  to  meet  Ormonde,  or 
St  Simon,  or  even,  it  may  be, 
"  the  Fox,"  Eclipse  might  have 
been  extended,  and  the  "bye- 
word  "  about  his  victory  might 
never  have  found  its  way  into 
Macaulay's  Essays,  and  thence 
into  journalese.  Even  so,  if 
young  Tom's  life  had  been 
spared,  he  might  have  found 
more  foemen  worthy  of  his 
steel.  As  it  was,  David  Strath 
was  his  only  really  formidable 
rival,  though  occasionally  Jamie 
Anderson  or  Tom  Kidd  (who 
taught  the  present  writer  the 
rudiments  of  the  game)  might 
have,  to  some  purpose,  "asked 
him  a  question,"  to  borrow  the 
language  of  the  turf.  How 
well  one  remembers  one's  boy- 
ish view  of  young  Tom  !  How 
one  recalls  being  shown  in  his 
father's  shop  the  belt  he  had 
won  thrice  in  succession,  and  so 
made  his  own  !  With  what 
awe  one  regarded  him  practis- 
ing puts  at  the  last  hole  !  For 
our  own  part,  we  shall  never 
believe  that  "  Tommy  "  had  not 
something  up  his  sleeve,  which, 
when  pulled  down,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  hold  his  own 
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with  the  best  of  to-day ;  and, 
though  Mr  Hilton  is  doubtless 
fortified  behind  a  solid  rampart 
of  fact  and  figure,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  his  attitude 
towards  them  of  old  a  little  less 
than  generous.  We  are  dis- 
posed, for  one  thing,  to  hold 
that  he  minimises  the  enor- 
mous difference  which  time  has 
wrought  in  broadening  the 
St  Andrews  course;  and  yet 
therein  lay  the  strongest  and 
most  convincing  argument  at 
his  command  in  support  of  the 
Moderns.  For  the  greatest 
merit  of  that  great  player, 
Harry  Vardon,  consists  in  the 
extraordinary  straightness  and 
accuracy  of  his  driving ;  and 
that  is  a  point  wherein  he  was 
equalled,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, by  Allan  Robertson 
alone.  We  wish  that  some  one 
could  give  the  present  genera- 
tion an  adequate  account  of 
Allan  as  he  lived  :  greater  than 
old  Tom  as  a  player,  it  may  be, 
though  that  is  not  certain ;  less 
than  old  Tom  (which  few  of  us 
are  not)  as  a  man.  Mr  Mac- 
pherson,  the  minister  of  Ruth- 
ven,  might  perhaps  do  justice 
to  the  congenial  theme.  There 
are  not  many,  indeed,  surviving 
to  this  present  who  are  com- 
petent to  handle  it.  To  hole  in 
"  three  aff  my  short-spune  "  was 
Allan's  ideal :  good  enough  for 
the  ordinary  player,  if  only  he 
condescended  to  employ  that 
most  valuable  of  implements. 
In  his  shrewdness  and  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  Allan 
was  a  true  son  of  his  country. 
He  would,  in  playing  with  a 
tyro,  take  out  an  indifferent  old 
club  and  play  two  or  three  mar- 
vellous shots  with  it.  "What 


will  you  take  for  that  club, 
Allan  ?  It  seems  to  be  a  good 
one.  Half  a  sovreign  ?  "  "  Na, 
na,  sir ;  I  couldna  afford  to  tak' 
that,"  "A  pound,  Allan?" 
"It's  yours,  sir,"  was  the  in- 
variable response,  and  the 
weapon  changed  hands  immedi- 
ately. One  more  anecdote  of 
Allan  and  we  have  done.  A 
foursome  drove  off  from  the  first 
tee,  consisting  of  four  extremely 
"  good  "  men,  Free  Kirk  elders, 
— men,  in  short,  who  were  noth- 
ing if  not  better  than  their 
neighbours.  "Much  on  that 
match,  Allan?"  inquired  a 
bystander  of  the  green-keeper. 
"Na,  na,  sir,"  was  the  signifi- 
cant response ;  "  they  daurna 
trust  themselves  to  bet." 
Which,  to  those  who  are  aware 
how  much  may  be  achieved  in 
a  bunker  by  judiciously  teeing 
your  ball,  donne  furieusement  ci 
venser. 

The  beginner  who  resorts  to 
Mr  Hutchinson's  book  for  in- 
struction runs  no  risk  of  being 
sent  empty  away.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  will  find  a  great  deal 
of  "  fine  confused  feeding,"  and 
the  odds  are  that  he  expires  of 
a  surfeit  of  tuition  on  the  first 
putting-green.  From  Mr  Hilton 
he  will  learn  that  the  sliding  of 
the  club  in  the  right  hand  is  the 
great  matter ;  that  to  strike 
hard  it  is  not  necessary  to  grip 
tightly.  From  Taylor  he  will 
learn  that  the  club  should  be 
held  as  firmly  as  possible.  Mr 
Laidlay's  example  will  teach 
you  to  "  finger "  your  club 
rather  than  to  grip  it,  whether 
in  driving  or  approaching  ;  Mr 
Ball's,  to  hold  the  right  hand 
well  "  over  "  the  handle,  and  to 
grasp  the  club  as  in  a  vice. 
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(Contrast  James  Braid's  right 
hand,  p.  93.)  Again,  if  Andrew 
Kirkaldy  is  to  be  trusted,  "  the 
lighter  the  club  the  longer  the 
stroke " ;  if  Mr  Tait,  the  very 
opposite  is  the  case,  because 
with  a  long  and  heavy  club  you 
can  afford  to  hit  less  hard — in  a 
word,  not  to  "  press."  So,  too, 
look  at  the  picture  of  Taylor 
and  you  perceive  that  the  secret 
of  successful  approaching  is  to 
keep  your  eyes  glued  to  the  spot 
on  which  the  ball  lay  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  it  has  been 
struck.  Look  at  the  picture 
of  Mr  Laidlay  or  Mr  Whigham, 
and  the  secret  appears  to  be 
something  quite  the  reverse. 
Who  shall  decide  when  doctors 
disagree  ?  It  is  impossible  that 
all  these  methods  can  be  right ; 
yet  they  all  produce  the  same 
satisfactory  results.  Some  be- 
nignant spirit  must  be  told  off 
to  direct  the  most  diverse  and 
mutually  inconsistent  means  to 
the  one  desired  end.  The  best 
test  of  a  style  is  whether  it 
wears  well.  One  would  imagine, 
a  priori,  that  Mr  Mure  Fergus- 
son's  style  would  not  wear  well 
Like  Mr  Hall  Blyth  and  Dr 
Argyll  Robertson,  he  addresses 
the  ball  with  his  club-head  be- 
tween it  and  himself.  That 
would  seem  to  mean  pressing, 
and  if  in  the  upward  swing  he 
truly  hits  his  right  shoulder,  as 
the  plate  (p.  97)  declares,  that 
means  more  pressing.  Probably 
Mr  Mure  Fergusson's  style  will 
not  wear  so  well  as  Mr  Leslie 
Balfour  -  Melville's,  which,  if 
something  lacking  in  freedom 
and  spontaneity,  has  kept  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  golfers  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so. 
The  old  maxims,  when  all  is  said 


and  done,  are  the  best.  "  Slow 
back"  and  "Keep  your  eye  on 
the  ball"  have  won  many  a 
match.  We  are  satisfied  that 
more  strokes  are  missed  from 
neglect  of  this  latter  precept 
than  from  neglect  of  any  other. 
That  it  is  so  in  approach  shots 
is  notorious.  The  eye  instinc- 
tively tends  to  look  up  at  the 
flag.  But  even  in  full  shots 
through  the  green,  the  tempta- 
tion to  stray  is  extremely 
powerful ;  and  a  player  off  his 
driving  may  possibly  find  the 
explanation  to  be  that  in  the 
very  act  of  striking  he  uncon- 
sciously shuts  his  eyes.  On  the 
points  on  which  the  experts  are 
at  variance  we  shall  not  presume 
to  dogmatise.  Yet  we  are  sure 
there  is  something  in  Mr  Hil- 
ton's theory  of  the  action  of  the 
right  hand,  which  unquestion- 
ably goes  through  some  curi- 
ous and  indescribable  evolution 
when  one  is  driving  well.  The 
one  substantial  contribution 
which  Mr  Hutchinson  has  made 
to  the  paideutic  of  the  game  is 
his  emphatic  insistence  upon 
the  necessity  of  what  (borrow- 
ing a  phrase  from  cricket)  is 
called  "  timing "  the  stroke. 
This  is  probably  equivalent  to 
"getting  your  wrists  into  it," 
and  in  plain  English  means  hit- 
ting the  ball  at  the  precise 
moment  when,  in  the  course  of 
its  descent,  the  club  is  travelling 
fastest. 

Mr  Hutchinson's  hints,  which 
are  conveyed  in  the  most  modest 
and  conciliatory  manner,  are 
adorned,  as  we  have  indicated, 
by  a  gallery  of  portraits,  the 
originals  of  which  are  from  the 
atelier  of  no  less  famous  and 
popular  an  artist  than  old  Sol 
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himself.  Loth  as  we  are  to 
pick  holes  in  the  work  of  one 
who,  if  at  times  a  somewhat 
overpowering  master,  is,  with 
good  guidance,  one  of  the  best 
of  servants,  we  do  not  find  this 
cabinet  of  pictures  particularly 
satisfactory.  There  are  one  or 
two  in  the  collection  which 
fairly  make  one  rub  one's  eyes. 
Is  it  possible,  for  example,  that 
Mr  Tait's  swing  is  so  short  and 
Andrew  Kirkaldy's  so  long  ? 
We  confess  we  do  not  believe 
it  for  one  moment.  Granted 
that  the  camera  cannot  lie, 
some  other  explanation  may  be 
found,  and  no  very  prolonged 
search  for  it  is  required.  All 
the  players  have  sat,  or  rather 
addressed,  swung,  and  finished, 
for  their  photographs.  They 
have  not  been  taken  off  un- 
beknown to  themselves,  and 
consequently  the  swing  depicted 
is  not  their  natural  and  proper 
swing.  Old  Tom,  for  instance, 
is  keeping  his  eye  not  on  the 
ball  but  on  the  operator,  while 
Herd  is  driving  one  of  his  very 
best  into  Forgan's  or  Tom 
Morris's  shop.  None  of  Mr 
Tait's  unique  suppleness  and 
power  are  suggested  by  his 
pictures ;  and  a  touch  of  self- 
consciousness  is  present  in  many 
of  the  others.  Perhaps  the 
sketch  of  Hugh  Kirkaldy,  whose 
style  was  the  most  attractive  of 
any  modern  professional's,  is 
better  than  any  of  the  photo- 
graphs. Taken  subject  to  the 
qualification  we  have  men- 
tioned, it  must  nevertheless  be 
owned  that  they  present  to  the 
enthusiast  a  wonderful  choice 
of  models  for  imitation.  The 
stiident  can  make  up  his  mind 
whether  he  shall  crook  the 


pregnant  hinges  of  his  right 
knee  with  Mr  Dick  and  Mr 
Hutchinson  himself,  or  keep  the 
right  leg  firm  and,  if  anything, 
rather  curving  outwards,  \vhich 
is  the  more  orthodox  position ; 
whether  he  shall  bring  his  club 
up  in  a  comparatively  straight 
line  like  Vardon,  or  strive  to 
reproduce  the  sweeping  motion 
of  a  man  cutting  hay  with  a 
scythe.  We  wish  him  joy  of 
his  attempts  to  discover  whose 
style  is  best  adapted  to  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  his  body  and 
of  his  eye,  and  trust  that  his 
experiments  may  be  crowned 
with  success.  But  with  as 
little  desire  to  dictate  as  Mr 
Alfred  Jingle  (whose  fame  as 
an  athlete,  by  the  bye,  rests 
rather  upon  the  single-wicket 
variety  of  cricket  than  upon 
golf),  we  should  venture  to 
recommend  him  to  eschew  the 
attitude  and  contortions  of  Mr 
Hutchinson's  silver  figure,  and 
to  contemplate  with  serious 
attention  the  plates  represent- 
ing Mr  John  Ball,  by  far  the 
most  vigorous  and  pleasing  in 
the  volume. 

None  of  the  players  here  de- 
picted has  a  swing  comparable 
for  length  and  fulness  to  that 
of  Lady  Margaret  Hamilton 
Russell,  the  ex-lady-champion. 
Her  swing  No.  III.  ("  occasional 
and  exaggerated  length ")  is, 
indeed,  a  mere  tour  de  force — 
an  achievement  in  gymnastics 
— not  likely,  we  should  suppose, 
to  be  productive  of  the  happiest 
results.  Even  her  ordinary 
swing  is  such  as  to  make  one 
doubt  what  will  happen  to  the 
ball  in  the  course  of  the  club's 
descent.  But  apparently  the 
right  thing  was  in  the  habit  of 
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happening ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  high  degree  of 
proficiency  attained  by  many 
lady  players.  Only,  we  wish 
some  of  them  would  not  take 
themselves  so  seriously.  Miss 
Pascoe's  contribution  to  Mr 
Hutchinson's  miscellany,  as 
well  as  the  volume  which  she 
has  edited  on  her  own  hook,  are 
written  in  a  strain  more  suited 
for  the  Women's  International 
Congress  than  for  the  sensible 
reader.  The  earnestness,  the 
strenuousness,  the  accentuated 
proclamation  of  the  great  deeds 
of  the  gentler  sex,  combined 
with  the  vinnecessary  air  of  ex- 
tenuation and  apology,  remind 
one  a  little  of  that  singular 
gathering — though  it  need  hard- 
ly be  said  that  Miss  Pascoe, 
whose  views  are  sound  in  the 
main,  is  wholly  guiltless  of  the 
least  of  the  astounding  follies 
which  found  expression  some 
weeks  ago  on  the  platform  of 
St  Martin's  Hall. 

For  the  rest,  golf  is  an  ad- 
mirable game  for  women,  and 
the  most  skilful  lady  -  practi- 
tioners— in  Scotland,  at  all 
events — take  a  sound  view  of 
it,  having  for  the  most  part 
imbibed  the  traditions  of  the 
game  from  childhood.  Even 
in  England  mere  ;' pot-hunt- 
ing" seems  somewhat  blown 
upon,  though  the  minds  of 
many  are  too  much  occupied 
with  the  vanity  of  handicap- 
ping, making  up  teams,  and 
playing  inter  -  club  matches. 
We  cannot  blame  the  ladies, 
whom  such  matters  absorb, 
when  we  find  so  great  a  golfer 
as  Mr  Hilton  writing  as  if  no 
such  kind  of  match  as  a  four- 
some had  ever  been  heard  of. 


Yet  one  hopes  that  they  may 
gradually  be  turned  from  their 
errors ;  and  we  can  suggest  no 
better  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion —  no  better  pledge  of 
amendment  in  the  future — 
than  the  abolition  of  the  so- 
called  Ladies'  Championship 
Meeting.  The  Scottish  compet- 
itors have  ceased^  very  wisely, 
to  take  part  in  it ;  and,  despite 
the  frantic  efforts  of  a  section 
of  the  press  to  boom  it,  the  in- 
stitution is,  we  do  not  say  dis- 
credited, but  decadent.  To  be 
quite  frank,  the  spectacle  of 
women  competing  in  coram 
publicam  (as  a  Radical  orator 
once  called  it)  for  prizes,  no 
matter  of  what  value,  no  mat- 
ter what  distinction  they  infer, 
is  at  all  times  odious.  With- 
out either  adopting  or  repudi- 
ating the  well-known  maxim  of 
Pericles,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  us  that  a  lady  engaged  in 
any  such  enterprise  was  in  a 
totally  uncongenial  and  false 
position.  These  are  old-fash- 
ioned ideas ;  but  old-fashioned 
ideas  are  often  sound  ones. 

It  is  a  somewhat  striking 
coincidence  that  Scotland,  the 
parent  of  golf,  and  England, 
the  parent  of  cricket,  stand  at 
the  present  time  in  a  very 
similar  position  as  regards  their 
offspring.  The  supremacy  of 
Scotland  in  her  national  pas- 
time is  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
the  supremacy  of  England  in 
hers  seems  tottering  to  its  fall. 

Of  the  two  phenomena,  the 
former  is  perhaps  the  more 
striking.  Less  than  ten  years 
has  sufficed  to  rear  a  generation 
of  players  of  the  very  first  class, 
born  in  places  where  for  many 
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years  after  their  birth  the  game 
was  never  heard  of,  and  at- 
tracted to  its  practice  neither 
by  heredity  nor  by  tradition. 
It  is  not  that  the  Scottish 
players  have  fallen  off,  —  it  is 
that  their  English  rivals  have 
come  on.  This  year  the  ama- 
teur as  well  as  the  open  cham- 
pionship has  gone  to  England. 
To  no  two  Englishmen  will 
these  honours  be  grudged  by 
any  Scot  less  than  to  Mr  Ball 
and  Vardon.  Next  year,  per- 
haps, Mr  Tait  will  retrieve  the 
amateur  prize  for  Scotland ; 
but  we  are  much  less  sanguine 
that  the  palm  in  the  open 
competition  will  return  north 
of  the  Tweed.  Another  signifi- 
cant feature  is  the  poor  place 
occupied  by  the  amateurs  at 
Sandwich  this  year.  The 
lesson  seems  to  be,  first,  that 
steadiness  and  accuracy  are 
bound  to  tell  in  the  long-run ; 
and  second,  that  practice  makes 
perfect.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
win  a  championship  by  wild 
driving  and  miraculous  recov- 
eries ;  but  straight  driving  is 
the  safer  and  the  likelier  way ; 
and  constant  practice — in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  —  is 
essential.  We  do  not  share  Mr 
Hilton's  opinion  that  it  is  a 
delightful  recreation  to  take  out 
half-a-dozen  balls  and  practise 
with  them  till  you  bring  a  new 
club  under  control.  But  some 
such  discipline  and  preparation 
form  part  of  the  first  -  class 
player's  training ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  consolations  of  those  who 
have  no  hope  of  ever,  being 
even  second  -  class  golfers  that 
they  are  exempt  from  that 
drudgery. 

The  efficacy  of  straight  driv- 


ing was  never  better  proved 
than  in  the  match  between  Park 
and  Vardon  at  North  Berwick. 
Equally  well  proved,  it  may 
be  urged,  was  the  efficacy  of 
good  putting.  Out  of  the  first 
ten  holes,  which  were  all  halved, 
Park  to  get  his  half  had  in  the 
case  of  at  least  five  to  hole  puts 
which  it  would  have  been  no 
disgrace  even  for  him  to  miss. 
No  man,  Park  himself  not  ex- 
cepted,  can  hope  to  continue 
such  putting  throughout  the 
whole  of  a  seventy -two -hole 
match.  If  his  driving  had  been 
more  straight,  or  his  approach- 
ing more  accurate,  he  would  have 
taxed  his  powers  and  his  nerve 
less  severely.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vardon,  who  was  off  his 
putting  altogether,  saved  him- 
self by  the  incomparable  ac- 
curacy of  his  long  game,  and 
was  two  holes  up  at  the  end 
of  the  second  round.  No  one 
who  saw  the  match  had  much 
doubt  which  was  the  better 
man ;  and,  heartily  glad  as  we 
should  be  if  Park  were  ulti- 
mately to  pull  the  match  out 
of  the  fire,  and  rash  as  it  always 
is  to  prophesy,  we  suspect  the 
probabilities  to  be  that  Park 
will  put  less  well,  and  Vardon 
very  much  better,  at  Ganton — 
in  which  case  there  can  be  but 
one  result.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
a  great  match ;  and  the  North 
Berwick  executive  may  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  their  elaborate  pre- 
cautions for  marshalling  the 
enormous  crowd  of  spectators. 
Such  matches  among  profes- 
sionals are  warmly  to  be  en- 
couraged ;  and  if  they  were 
more  numerous,  we  might  per- 
haps have  heard  less  grumbling 
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about  the  small  number  of 
prizes  offered  in  the  champion- 
ship. We  are  sincerely  thank- 
ful at  the  same  time  that  the 
delegates  have  negatived  the 
proposal  to  make  them  more 
numerous.  A  man  driving  a 
good  trade,  as  all  professionals 
now  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing,  must  be  little  of  a  sports- 
man not  to  risk  a  five-pound 
note  for  the  chance  of  win- 
ning what  may  be  worth  £500 
a  -  year  to  him  in  exhibition 
matches  and  increased  business. 
The  present  position  of  Eng- 
land with  regard  to  cricket  is 
more  complicated,  and  its 
causes  are  more  difficult  to 
analyse.  With  a  suitable 
climate,  and  with  suitable 
grounds  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
game,  it  has  taken  Australia 
at  least  forty  years  to  overtop 
the  level  of  the  mother  country. 
But  the  point  to  note  is,  that 
the  progress  of  Australia, 
though  gradual  and  slow,  has 
been  sure.  Caffyn  saw  its  ear- 
lier stages,  and  he  testifies  how 
indefatigable  was  the  industry, 
how  indomitable  the  patience, 
of  the  Australian  players  of 
thirty  years  ago.  The  cricketers 
of  Australia  have  gone  on  from 
strength  to  strength ;  and  to- 
day the  Australasian  colonies  are 
able  to  place  in  the  field  a  team 
which  would  appear  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  best  that  England 
can  pit  against  it.  Every  one 
who  has  seen  the  1899  Aus- 
tralian team  has  the  same  story 
to  tell.  It  is  a  team  without  a 
tail,  a  team  with  a  practically 
inexhaustible  supply  of  bowling, 
a  team  which  fields  with  un- 
flagging vigilance  and  efficiency. 
Let  us  grant  that  the  Austral- 


ians have  had  the  best  of  the 
luck ;  let  us  grant  that  they 
have  had  wickets  very  similar 
to  those  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  at  the  Antipodes ; 
let  us  make  every  concession 
that  wounded  vanity  can  sug- 
gest. The  fact  remains,  that 
their  career  in  this  country  has 
been  an  almost  unbroken  series 
of  triumphs.  On  wickets  said 
to  be  adapted  to  their  taste 
they  have  not  only  made  good 
scores  themselves,  but  they  have 
so  bowled  and  fielded  that  our 
bats  have  not  made  good  scores. 
It  is  not  a  matter  upon  which 
to  speak  bitterly.  Even  in  the 
moment  of  defeat,  it  is  good  to 
recall  that  our  conquerors  are 
the  loyal  sons  of  old  England. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  has  not  been  deteri- 
oration on  our  side  correspond- 
ing to  the  improvement  in 
theirs. 

That  this  should  be  the  case 
seems  at  first  sight  a  hard 
saying.  Cricket  was  never 
more  prosperous, — never  com- 
manded a  more  generous  share 
of  public  attention  and  applause. 
But  its  increased  popularity  has 
reacted  for  the  worse  upon  the 
sport,  and  the  industry  has 
become  too  highly  organised. 
Everything  depends  upon  the 
"gate-money."  Success  breeds 
success.  Failure  is  but  the 
precursor  of  failure.  The  posi- 
tion of  a  county  in  the  cham- 
pionship is  more  important 
than  the  victory  of  one  county 
over  another.  Worst  of  all, 
the  pestilent  trick  of  summing 
up  figures  and  arriving  at 
"averages,"  makes  the  bats- 
man or  the  bowler  play  for 
his  own  hand,  and  thus  he 
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learns  not  to  sink  his  indi- 
vidualism for  the  sake  of  his 
fellow  -  players,  which,  in  Mr 
Hilton's  reckoning,  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  golf.  There  are 
no  averages  in  fielding,  and  con- 
sequently our  fielding,  though 
sometimes  brilliant,  is  much 
less  consistently  good  than  that 
of  our  visitors.  Continuous 
and  hard  -  working  practice 
might  operate  beneficially  on 
English  cricket.  It  might  be 
well  worth  the  while,  for  ex- 
ample, of  some  amateur  with 
a  talent  for  bowling  to  lay  that 
talent  out  at  interest,  instead 
of  merely  producing  it  from 
a  napkin  on  match-days.  It 
is  -quite  true  that  at  Lord's 
the  Gentlemen  avenged  them- 
selves amply  for  their  crushing 
defeat  at  the  Oval;  but  the 
Players,  with  the  exception  of 
Hayward,  worthy  nephew  of 
a  worthy  uncle,  seem  to  have 
been  seized  with  a  not  unprece- 
dented or  unfamiliar  inability 
to  play  lobs.  We  have  no  wish 
to  depreciate  Mr  Jephson's 
deliveries  which  wrought  so 
much  havoc  among  his  adver- 
saries; but  underhand  bowling 
is  scarcely  the  highest  form  of 
the  art  which  generations  of 
play  have  evolved.  The  worst 
of  the  feebleness  of  average 
amateur  bowling  is  that  too 
much  work  is  thrown  on  the 
professionals,  who,  willing  and 
persistent  as  they  may  be,  are 
apt  to  get  stale  from  overwork. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the 
more  obvious  reflections  upon 
the  present  condition  of  cricket 
in  England.  But  it  may  be 
well  questioned  whether  the 
evil  is  not  deeper  rooted  than 
we  have  so  far  assumed  it  to 
be.  The  mischief  in  first-class 


cricket  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  the 
comparative  absence  from  the 
game  of  the  genuine  amateur 
element.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  so-called  amateurs  are 
men  who  earn  their  living  by 
cricket  and  by  nothing  else. 
That  is  not  a  very  healthy 
state  of  matters,  though  it 
may  be  inevitable  in  the 
change  of  social  circumstances. 
There  are  fewer  men  of  inde- 
pendent means  than  of  old 
who  can  afford  to  dedicate 
their  summer  months  to  bat 
and  ball.  Those  who  have 
ambitions,  or  who  must  make 
their  way  in  life,  in  busi- 
ness, in  a  profession — men  of 
whom  the  Steels  and  the 
Lytteltons  are  examples — can- 
not devote  very  much  of  their 
time  to  a  game,  however 
noble  and  however  captivat- 
ing. What  remedy  time  will 
work  out  we  know  not ;  but 
whatever  remedy  is  ultimately 
applied  will,  we  are  convinced, 
be  founded  upon  the  recogni- 
tion, and  not  upon  the  ignor- 
ing or  the  suppression,  of  the 
real  facts. 

The  foregoing  remarks  seem 
couched  in  a  somewhat  gloomy 
strain.  But  '  Maga '  has  no 
desire  in  her  eighty-third  year 
to  make  positively  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  role  of  Croaker. 
She  has  ever  been  a  friend  to 
innocent  sports  and  pastimes 
of  every  description.  If  she 
would  fain  see  a  crowd  of 
young  artisans  playing  foot- 
ball among  themselves  in  pref- 
erence to  watching  a  couple  of 
teams  hired  to  play  the  game 
for  their  amusement,  she  need 
not  be  set  down  as  out  of  date 
or  quixotic.  For  the  future  of 
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golf,  assuredly,  she  has  no 
apprehensions.  In  the  due  rev- 
olution of  time  and  chance  a 
race  will  arise  in  Scotland  cap- 
able of  vindicating  their  coun- 
try's title  to  pre-eminence  in 
that  amusement ;  and  as  for 
cricket,  while  recognising  the 
conditions  which  in  the  mean- 
time tend  to  its  detriment,  she 


cherishes  the  confident  hope 
that  England — this  nurse,  this 
teeming  womb  of  glorious  bats 
and  bowlers — will,  at  no  distant 
date,  re-establish  upon  a  sure 
and  certain  basis  that  claim 
to  supremacy  which,  however 
keenly  and  vehemently  con- 
tested, has  never  hitherto  been 
repelled.1 


A    BOER    WAR  I     THE    MILITARY    ASPECT. 


AT  a  time  when  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  with  the  Boers 
appears  almost  to  be  trembling 
in  the  balance,  when  the  political 
aspect  of  the  controversy  which 
has  so  long  troubled  South 
Africa  admits  of  much  difference 
of  opinion,  and  when  the  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  of  the 
situation  are  from  day  to  day 
becoming  more  and  more  appa- 
rent, there  is  some  satisfaction 
in  turning  to  the  military  as- 
pect of  a  possible  conflict  with 
the  South  African  Republic, 
presenting,  as  this  does,  a  prob- 
lem in  which  much  can  be 
taken  for  granted.  Even  here 
complications  are  introduced  by 
the  possibilities  involved  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  towards  the  belligerents, 
and  in  the  trend  of  public 
opinion  among  her  Majesty's 
subjects  of  Dutch  extraction 
and  sympathies  in  the  old 


Colony  and  Natal.  But  it  may 
perhaps  be  assumed  that,  should 
the  differences  between  the 
Home  Government  and  that  of 
the  Transvaal  actually  lead  to 
hostilities,  it  will  be  because  the 
position  taken  up  by  President 
Kruger  and  his  advisers  is  so 
indefensible  as  to  preclude  any 
danger  of  the  theatre  of  war 
extending  beyond  the  territories 
of  the  Republic  and  districts 
contingent  with  its  frontiers. 

The  idea  is  very  prevalent  in 
this  country  that  war  with  the 
Transvaal  means  a  terrible  and 
bloody  struggle — that  such  a 
conflict  would  severely  tax 
British  military  resources,  that 
it  could  not  be  concluded  with- 
out a  vast  expenditure  of  money, 
and  that  it  must  necessarily 
demand  consummate  leadership 
to  bring  to  a  successful  issue. 
For  this  view  there  appears  to 
be  no  adequate  justification. 


1  Alas  that  our  gloomiest  forebodings  should  have  been  more  than  verified  ! 
We  were  prepared  for  Vardon's  success,  but  scarcely  for  so  overwhelming  a 
demonstration  of  superiority.  Bannockburn  is  avenged  !  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fair  hopes  of  England  at  cricket  have  once  more  been  shattered  by  the  extra- 
ordinary uphill  game  played  by  the  Australians  in  the  fourth  test-match. 
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In  some  respects  it  is  not  alto- 
gether to  be  regretted  that 
such  an  opinion  should  be  en- 
tertained :  we  have  so  often  in 
the  past  embarked  on  cam- 
paigns with  insufficient  troops 
and  without  proper  preparation, 
that  a  tendency  to  overrate  the 
strength  of  our  enemy  is  not 
without  its  advantages.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  among  the  many  oppon- 
ents of  the  policy  of  pushing 
matters  to  extremes,  not  a  few 
are  actuated  by  terror  at  this 
bogey  of  Boer  military  power 
which  has  been  set  up,  and  de- 
rive their  convictions  not  from 
any  knowledge  of  the  merits  of 
the  matter  in  dispute,  but  from 
a  not  unnatural  objection  to 
exposing  the  Queen's  soldiers 
to  what  in  all  good  faith  they 
believe  to  be  very  grave  and 
serious  dangers.  And  it  is 
therefore  most  desirable  that 
the  military  aspect  of  a  pos- 
sible war  with  the  South 
African  Republic  should,  in 
its  broad  features  at  least,  be 
better  understood  by  the  Brit- 
ish public. 

The  very  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  the  fighting  strength 
of  the  Boers  which  is  so  gen- 
erally entertained  is  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  recollections  of 
the  disastrous  war  of  1881,  and 
to  the  fate  of  the  filibustering 
expedition  generally  spoken  of 
as  Jameson's  Raid.  This  last 
fatuous  enterprise  it  is  impos- 
sible to  take  seriously  from  the 
military  point  of  view,  and  to 
discuss  it  would  be  mere  waste 
of  time.  But  Sir  George  Col- 
ley's  campaign  stands  on 
quite  another  footing.  In  1881 
a  force  of  regular  British 


soldiers,  under  a  commander  of 
varied  experience  and  great 
distinction,  was  defeated  on 
three  separate  occasions  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  Trans- 
vaal— forces  which  then  pos- 
sessed far  less  elaborate  organi- 
sation than  they  do  to  -  day. 
And  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  briefly  recall  the  incidents 
of  the  few  unfortunate  weeks, 
when  a  small  but  not  unrepre- 
sentative portion  of  our  army 
suffered  such  signal  reverses  at 
the  hands  of  a  mere  collection 
of  farmers  without  discipline 
and  without  guns. 

Sir  W.  Butler's  sympathetic 
oiography  of  Sir  G.  Colley  has 
recalled  facts  almost  forgotten, 
to  many  of  us  who  are  familiar 
with  the  story  of  the  conflicts 
around  Laing's  Nek,  and  who 
acquainted  ourselves  with  the 
topography  of  the  little  theatre 
of  war  when  the  carcasses  of 
slain  horses  and  piles  of  empty 
cartridge-cases  still  served  as 
marks  to  denote  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  combat.  Sir  W. 
Butler  makes  it  clear  that  the 
ill-fated  commander  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  realised  from  the 
outset  that  the  Boers  were  an- 
tagonists deserving  of  respect. 
But  in  this  he  stood  almost 
alone.  The  idea  that  these 
Dutch  farmers  would  offer  any 
real  resistance  to  the  advancing 
army  was  ridiculed  among  the 
colonists  of  South  Africa  up  to 
the  very  moment  when  the  news 
was  flashed  over  the  wires  that 
the  troops  had  delivered  their 
assault  on  the  position  which 
the  enemy  had  occupied  within 
the  borders  of  Natal,  and  had 
been  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

To  disregard  local  opinion  is 
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rarely  wise.  But  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  outbreak  of  the  last 
Boer  war  local  opinion  was 
strangely  at  fault.  And  there 
can  be  no  question  that  in  at- 
tempting what  was  in  reality  a 
desperate  enterprise,  the  storm- 
ing of  a  position  so  formidable 
as  Laing's  Nek  with  a  mere 
handful  of  troops,  Sir  G.  Colley 
was  influenced  not  merely  by 
anxiety  for  the  beleaguered 
garrisons  in  the  Transvaal,  but 
also  by  the  very  low  opinion  of 
the  courage  and  the  fighting 
capabilities  of  the  Boers  which 
was  entertained  in  the  colony  of 
which  he  was  the  governor. 
This  was  the  first,  and  it  was 
not  the  least,  of  the  causes  which 
brought  about  the  disasters 
suffered  by  his  force. 

Sir  G.  Colley  had  practically 
no  cavalry,  and  this  is  by  gen- 
eral consent  among  military  ex- 
perts set  down  as  the  chief  reason 
for  the  complete  failure  of  our 
troops  to  hold  their  own.  It  is  a 
recognised  principle  of  tactics 
that  the  most  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  mounted  infantry 
is  to  operate  against  it  with 
cavalry.  So  difficult,  indeed,  is 
the  position  of  mounted  infantry 
when  attacked  by  cavalry  that 
the  great  military  Powers  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  a  class 
of  troops  which  now  forms  a 
recognised  branch  of  the  British 
army.  The  Boers  fought  ex- 
actly as  mounted  infantry  is 
supposed  to  fight.  Their  ponies 
served  merely  as  a  means  of 
transport,  enabling  them  to 
move  rapidly  from  point  to 
point  and  then  to  operate  on 
foot.  And,  fighting  against  an 
enemy  employing  such  tactics, 
it  was  essential  that  a  few 
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squadrons  of  cavalry  should 
form  part  of  the  force,  to  attack 
the  adversary  when  on  the 
move,  and  to  harass  the  ad- 
versary when  at  rest  by  threat- 
ening his  horses. 

It  was  the  lack  of  cavalry 
on  the  British  side  which 
enabled  the  Boers  to  swoop 
down  upon  the  small  column 
moving  from  Mount  Prospect 
back  towards  Newcastle,  and 
to  catch  it  in  a  trap  on  the 
heights  by  the  Ingogo  river. 
Nothing  in  the  war  more 
alarmed  the  Boers  than  the 
reconnaissance  of  a  cavalry 
squadron,  when  this  at  last 
reached  Newcastle,  far  into 
their  territory.  It  was  the 
belated  appearance  of  cavalry 
at  the  front  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  checked  the  hos- 
tile raids  against  the  communi- 
cations of  the  British  advanced 
troops  at  Mount  Prospect.  And 
the  one  gleam  of  light  in  the 
dark  picture  of  the  combats 
which  took  place,  was  the  charge 
of  a  few  troopers  up  the  steep 
and  difficult  slopes  on  the  left 
flank  of  the  hostile  position 
at  Laing's  Nek,  and  the  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  the  enemy 
for  the  moment  at  that  point,  in 
spite  of  superiority  of  numbers 
and  of  entrenchments. 

The  topographical  features 
of  the  country  at  the  northern 
apex  of  Natal  adapted  them- 
selves exactly  to  the  operations 
of  well  -  armed  and  mounted 
guerillas  possessed  with  the  gift 
of  taking  cover.  The  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  by  General 
Joubert  and  his  staff,  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  boldly 
decided  by  them  to  cross  the 
frontier  and  to  invade  Natal, 
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shows  that  these  were  endowed 
with  no  little  practical  military 
sagacity :  the  nature  of  the 
country  in  most  parts  of  the 
Transvaal  is  by  no  means  so 
well  suited  to  such  tactics  as  the 
Boers,  unopposed  by  cavalry, 
were  enabled  to  employ.  More- 
over, the  fact  that  the  Orange 
Free  State  frontier  ran  parallel 
to  the  line  of  British  com- 
munications, and  that  the 
neutrality  of  that  republic  was, 
in  reference  to  our  antagonists, 
essentially  of  the  benevolent 
type,  added  considerably  to  the 
difficulties  with  which  Sir  G. 
Colley  had  to  contend. 

Then,  again,  there  was  the 
very  important  question  of 
musketry.  In  this  the  Boers 
showed  themselves  far  superior 
to  the  British  infantry.  Trained 
from  early  youth  up  in  the 
practical  use  of  the  rifle  on  the 
veld,  they  had  attained  a  pro- 
ficiency in  the  use  of  their 
weapons  which  no  regular 
troops  could  hope  for,  although 
improvements  in  instruction 
since  1881  in  most  armies  have 
tended  towards  advance  in 
shooting  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  Boers  excelled.  This 
factor  exerted  great  influence 
over  the  tactics  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Finally,  there  was  the  fact 
that  the  British  force  was 
numerically  insufficient  for  the 
task.  At  the  time  of  the 
Majuba  Hill  disaster  there 
were  in  Natal  amply  sufficient 
troops  of  all  arms,  not  only 
to  drive  the  invaders  out  of 
the  colony,  but  to  deal  them 
such  a  blow  as  could  hardly 
fail  to  bring  the  campaign  to 
a  speedy  and  triumphant  close. 


But  in  the  actual  engagements 
which  took  place  the  Boers 
had  the  advantage  as  regards 
numbers  throughout.  A  weak 
column  without  cavalry  tried  to 
fight  its  way  through  a  difficult 
country  opposed  by  a  superior 
mounted  force  consisting  of 
marksmen,  and  it  failed.  That 
in  the  main  is  the  story  of  the 
Boer  war  of  1881. 

Now,  should  hostilities  again 
break  out,  several  of  the  cir- 
cumstances enumerated  above 
as  having  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  British  failures  on 
the  last  occasion  will  have 
ceased  to  be  factors  in  the 
military  situation  ;  and  there  is 
not  one  of  them  which  will 
hold  good  to  the  same  extent, 
and  which  will  exert  so  pre- 
judicial an  influence,  as  was  the 
case  eighteen  years  ago. 

There  is  no  fear  now  that 
the  fighting  strength  and  the 
military  qualities  of  our  an- 
tagonists will  be  underrated. 
There  are  at  present  quartered 
in  Natal  two  cavalry  regiments, 
and  these  would  be  a  mere 
nucleus  of  the  mounted  force 
which  would  be  assembled  in 
the  event  of  war.  As  far  as 
the  topographical  features  of 
the  theatre  of  war  are  con- 
cerned, these  might  or  might 
not  be  the  same  again ;  but  in 
any  case,  the  presence  of  an 
abundance  of  troopers  on  the 
British  side  would  deprive  our 
adversaries  of  the  advantages 
which  these  formerly  derived 
from  their  peculiarities.  As 
regards  musketry,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that 
while  our  infantry  has  made 
immense  progress  in  shooting, 
that  of  the  Boers  has  deterior- 
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ated.  Lastly,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  probability  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  embark- 
ing upon  a  struggle  with  the 
South  African  Republic  with- 
out placing  an  ample  force 
at  the  disposal  of  whatever 
general  officer  may  be  selected 
for  the  command. 

But — it  may  be  urged — the 
Boers  now  have  artillery,  and, 
if  report  speaks  true,  artillery 
of  the  very  newest  pattern. 
They  have  not  only  added 
greatly  to  the  numbers  which 
they  can  place  in  the  field, 
but  have  vastly  improved  the 
organisation  of  their  military 
forces.  And  they  have  fortified 
Pretoria,  surrounding  it  with 
a  girdle  of  formidable  forts. 

Although  fairly  accurate  in- 
formation no  doubt  exists  at 
the  War  Office  with  regard  to 
the  number  and  the  nature  of 
the  guns  which  the  Transvaal 
Government  can  put  in  the 
field,  there  is  very  little  about 
this  artillery  which  is  generally 
known.  But  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  cardinal  importance  in  any 
case.  The  first  element  in  pro- 
ducing effective  artillery-fire  is 
previous  careful  and  thorough- 
going training  in  the  use  of  the 
gun.  Quick  -  firing  ordnance, 
high  velocities,  accurate  fuzes, 
sound  well  on  paper.  But  no 
excellence  of  material  will 
counteract  failures  on  the  part 
of  the  personnel.  To  suppose 
that  the  Boer  artillery,  with  its 
inexperienced  officers  and  its 
nondescript  detachments,  could 
maintain  a  duel  with  the  bat- 
teries of  a  regular  army,  is 
tantamount  to  declaring  that 
any  rabble  provided  with  arms 
of  precision  is  a  match  for 


disciplined  soldiers.  More  than 
this :  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  in  the  field  their  guns 
will  not  prove  a  veritable  mill- 
stone round  the  neck  of  the 
Boers,  cramping  their  liberty  of 
action  at  every  turn,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  abandon  tactics 
for  which  they  have  a  natural 
genius  and  which  have  served 
them  admirably  in  the  past. 

To  say  that  organisation  is  a 
positive  disadvantage  to  mili- 
tary forces  of  a  certain  class 
sounds  rather  like  a  paradox. 
But  the  whole  history  of  war 
between  regular  and  irregular 
forces  tends  to  show  that  their 
very  want  of  organisation  is 
one  of  the  most  effective 
weapons  in  the  armoury  of  the 
latter.  Their  independence  of 
communications,  their  power  of 
dispersing  should  it  appear 
desirable  with  the  intention  of 
reassembling  at  another  time 
and  place,  their  unorthodox 
moves  in  the  game,  their  dis- 
regard for  ordinarily  accepted 
rules  of  strategy  and  tactics, 
are  in  no  small  degree  the  con- 
sequence of  their  lack  of  a  well- 
regulated  military  system.  It 
may  be  found,  should  it  be  put 
to  the  test,  that  the  more  defi- 
nite organisation  which  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the 
forces  of  the  Transvaal  has  in- 
creased their  fighting  capabili- 
ties ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  changes 
may  turn  out  to  have  quite  a 
contrary  effect. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
attach  undue  importance  to  the 
fortification  of  Pretoria.  Still, 
the  works  have  been  erected 
deliberately  and  in  peace-time, 
the  local  military  authorities 
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have  probably  had  the  benefit 
of  good  technical  advice  with 
regard  to  their  details  and  de- 
sign, their  armament  is  no 
doubt  up  to  date,  and  they 
may  be  assumed  to  possess 
properties  which  would  make 
their  actual  capture  an  under- 
taking of  some  difficulty.  Their 
existence  undoubtedly  secures 
the  seat  of  Boer  Government 
against  a  coup  de  main.  But 
a  people  who  put  their  faith 
in  fortifications  are  trusting  in 
a  broken  reed.  We  have  only 
to  recall  to  mind  what  occurred 
at  Metz  after  Vionville  and 
Gravelotte  to  perceive  that  the 
fortress  of  Pretoria  might  exer- 
cise a  most  sinister  influence 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  Trans- 
vaal in  the  event  of  war.  A 
great  place  of  arms  of  this  class 
acts  like  a  magnet,  drawing 
within  the  girdle  formed  by 
its  forts  bodies  of  men  whose 
proper  place  is  in  the  open  field. 
When  an  invading  army  has 
got  to  within  range  of  the  guns 
of  Pretoria,  situated  many 
leagues  within  the  territory  of 
their  republic,  the  Boers  will 
be  in  an  evil  plight — so  evil 
that  the  prospects  of  a  siege  of 
their  capital  are  remote  indeed. 
The  military  strength  of  this 
singular  nationality  lies  in  the 
mobility  of  its  troops^  and  in 
their  irregular  procedure  in  the 
theatre  of  war  and  on  the 
battle  -  field.  The  more  they 
chain  themselves  to  positions 
and  fortresses,  the  less  can 
those  attributes  which  alone 
make  them  formidable  be 
brought  into  play. 

We  have  yet  to  see  how  the 
Boers  will  bear  themselves 
when  brought  to  bay  by  ade- 


quate force.  The  glamour  of 
their  victory  on  Majuba  Hill 
has  blinded  others  besides 
themselves  as  to  their  military 
qualities  and  bearing,  and  it  is 
hardly  realised  in  this  country 
that  these  sturdy  patriotic 
farmers  have  never  been  really 
tackled  by  British  troops  since 
Boomplatz.  Credit  is  due  to 
the  men  who,  on  perceiving 
their  antagonists  on  the  crests 
of  the  flat  -  topped  hill  which 
towers  above  Laing's  Nek, 
undertook  to  try  and  drive 
them  off;  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  attempt  ever 
would  have  been  made  had  it 
been  known  that  400  British 
soldiers  were  on  the  summit. 
Both  sides  on  that  memorable 
day  were  working  in  the  dark, 
the  defenders  believing  the 
numerical  strength  of  the 
assailants  to  be  far  greater 
than  it  was,  those  creeping  up 
the  hillside  supposing  that  they 
had  to  do  with  a  mere  handful 
of  men.  The  key  of  the  posi- 
tion was  surprised,  a  well- 
directed  volley  at  close  quarters 
out  of  thick  cover  clearing  a 
little  spur  of  its  defenders. 
Accounts  vary  somewhat  as  to 
exactly  what  followed ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  certain  that  the 
soldiers  on  the  hill,  already 
nervous  by  reason  of  uncer- 
tainty, became  panic  -  stricken 
on  not  being  called  upon  to 
assume  the  offensive  with  the 
bayonet,  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  almost  sur- 
rounded by  a  superior  force. 
It  was  a  good  piece  of  work  on 
the  part  of  the  Boers,  but 
they  were  favoured  by  extra- 
ordinary luck ;  and  to  assume 
from  their  conduct  on  this 
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occasion  that  they  have  the 
grit  to  offer  stubborn  resistance 
to  a  superior  force  of  all  arms 
on  ground  not  selected  by 
themselves,  is  to  invest  the 
affair  with  an  importance 
which  it  does  not  possess. 

The  very  confidence  in  them- 
selves which  the  Boers  derive 
from  memories  of  1881  will 
militate  against  their  prospects 
should  there  be  another  war. 
An  exaggerated  estimate  of 
their  own  capabilities  will  in- 
duce them  to  risk  general 
engagements  in  place  of  trust- 
ing to  guerilla  tactics.  They 
will  probably  fight  well  once ; 
but  they  have  to  experience 
what  modern  shell-fire  means 
on  open  ground,  and  to  feel 
their  own  impotence  in  face  of 
regular  cavalry ;  and  the  effect 
will  be  startling.  They  will 
not  be  dealing  with  a  petty 
column  of  a  strength  which 
would  be  held  insufficient,  to 
coerce  one  of  the  minor  hill 
clans  of  the  Pan  jab  frontier; 
they  will  find  themselves  con- 
fronted by  an  army. 

It  has  been  stated  in  many 
journals  that  a  conflict  with  the 
South  African  Republic  would 
cost  this  country  thousands  of 
lives  and  millions  in  money. 
Supposing  that  the  quarrel 
were  to  extend  over  Cape 
Colony,  over  the  Orange  Free 


State,  over  Natal,  and  over- 
Rhodesia,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  this  alarmist  view  might 
be  justified.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  be  terrible  indeed. 
But  no  greater  mistake  can  be 
made  than  to  suppose  that  the 
conquest  of  the  Transvaal  Boers, 
left  to  themselves,  is  a  task 
which  would  severely  test  the 
British  army,  or  which  would 
involve  an  expenditure  which 
need  in  the  least  degree  alarm 
the  taxpayer. 

It  is  time  that  the  military 
aspects  of  this  question  should 
be  better  and  more  generally 
understood.  To  enlarge  upon 
the  strategical  conditions  of  the 
struggle  which  is  looming  on 
the  horizon,  to  suggest  the 
strength  of  the  force  necessary 
to  bring  it  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, would  obviously  be  in- 
expedient. War  with  a  civil- 
ised race,  well  supplied  with 
modern  armament  and  fight- 
ing for  a  national  cause,  cannot 
be  entered  upon  without  some 
misgivings.  There  is  no  fear 
of  our  War  Office  failing  to 
send  an  ample  number  of  troops 
should  their  services  be  re- 
quired. The  fear  is  rather  that 
the  country  may  recoil  before 
imaginary  dangers  besetting 
what  events  may,  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  make  an  im- 
perative duty. 
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HISTORY   AS   SHE    OUGHT    TO    BE    WROTE. 


"  ALAS  !  "  murmured  the 
Quaker  lady,  "  alas  for  the 
Bruisers  of  England  !  How  are 
they  fallen ! "  When  one  thinks 
of  the  historical  writers  of  mod- 
ern England,  we  sympathise 
with  Borrow's  Quaker  lady. 
"  How  are  they  fallen  ! "  the 
historical  writers  of  England, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say,  "  How 
are  they  risen  ! "  out  of  human 
ken.  Certain  it  is  that,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  our  living 
historical  writers  are  not  much 
read.  The  world  does  not  wel- 
come them  as  it  welcomed 
Hume,  Macaulay,  Froude,  or 
even  Mr  J.  R.  Green,  who,  but 
for  evil  fate,  might  still  be  com- 
peting with  our  most  popular 
novelists.  A  readable  historian 
might  still  hold  his  own,  but 
our  historians  do  not  usually 
permit  themselves  to  be  read 
without  too  extreme  labour. 

That  history,  composed  in 
our  own  day,  is  unpopular,  does 
not  seem  wholly  the  fault  of 
a  public  sunken  in  sloth.  Many 
most  applauded  and  popular 
novels  demand,  from  the  nat- 
ural man,  a  laborious  patience, 
such  as  is  not  called  for  even 
by  the  author  of  '  Feudal  Eng- 
land,' who  does  not  aim  at 
attracting  the  volatile  or  stoop- 
ing to  the  herd.  The  style  and 
touch  of  Professor  Maitland,  as 
in  'Domesday  Book  and  Be- 
yond,' are  charming  and  buoy- 
antly light  in  comparison  with 
those  of  certain  authors  of 
modern  romance.  The  public, 


in  short,  can  undertake  very 
hard  and  heavy  reading,  where 
some  applauded  novels  are  con- 
cerned, yet  history,  as  now 
written,  is  neglected.  People 
who  care  for  history  fall  back 
on  Froude  and  Macaulay, 
though  their  works,  in  every 
sense,  are  not  "  up  to  date," 
and  would  benefit  by  notce 
variorum,  correcting  the  errors 
and  adding  new  material.  The 
truth  is  that  the  books  of  Mac- 
aulay and  Froude,  nay,  even  of 
Mommsen,  are  literature,  while 
the  new  schools  of  historians 
"despise  literature,"  and  insist 
on  producing  what  they  call 
"science."  Thus,  though  in 
our  universities  historical  study 
is  infinitely  more  popular  than 
ever  it  was ;  though  our  young 
men  pore  over  charters,  and 
our  young  women  (according  to 
Mr  Frederic  Harrison)  peruse 
medieval  washing  -  bills, — none 
the  less  we  have  scarcely  a 
historian  whom  the  public  reads. 
In  truth,  history  is  in  a  parlous 
case,  and  the  interesting  thing 
is  that  historians  love  to  have 
it  so.  This  I  gather  from  a 
curious,  instructive,  and  even 
diverting  book,  '  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  History,'  by 
C.  V.  Langlois,  and  C.  Seigno- 
bos,  of  the  Sorbonne.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  G.  Berry,  with  a 
preface  by  F.  York  Powell.1 
From  this  book  I  learn,  gener- 
ally, that  history  is  not  (now) 
for  the  public,  that  history  is 
not  literature,  and  that  it  ought 


1  Duckworth  &  Co.,  London,  1898. 
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to  be  devoid  of  human  interest. 
Now,  lack  of  human  interest 
is  the  very  last  thing  with 
which  Mr  York  Powell's 
enemies  (if  he  has  any) 
would  charge  him.  His  pre- 
face to  this  learned  work  is 
full  of  interest,  yet  he  seems 
to  believe,  contre-cceur  as  it 
were,  in  the  theories  of  MM. 
Langlois  and  Seignobos.  "A 
history-book  is  not  necessarily 
good,"  he  says,  "if  it  appears 
to  the  literary  critic  'readable 
and  interesting,'  nor  bad  be- 
cause it  seems  to  him  'hard  or 
heavy  reading.''3  "The  liter- 
ary critic  "  is  a  vague  quantity. 
But  surely  no  book  of  history 
need  be,  in  fact,  "hard  and 
heavy  reading."  Mr  Mait- 
land's  books,  for  example,  are 
not  heavy  reading,  even  when 
he  deals  with  points  the  most 
obscure  in  the  development  of 
institutions.  They  are  ex- 
tremely readable  by  persons 
who  care  to  know  about  serfs, 
villeins,  the  origin  of  boroughs, 
and  so  forth.  A  book  is  bad, 
we  think,  if  it  is  "  heavy "  in 
manner,  however  "  heavy  "  its 
theme  may  be.  Mr  York 
Powell  goes  on,  "  The  formation 
and  expression  of  ethical  judg- 
ments, the  approval  or  con- 
demnation of  Caius  Julius 
Caesar  or  of  Caesar  Borgia,  is 
not  a  thing  within  the  his- 
torian's province."  Therefore 
all  historians,  from  Herodotus 
to  Mommsen,  who  deal  in  moral 
verdicts,  are,  so  far,  out  of 
their  province.  A  historian, 
it  seems,  must  divest  .himself 
of  humanity,  and  of  human  in- 
terests, while  he  narrates  the 
actions  of  human  beings.  The 
"  portraits  "  of  Clarendon,  Thu- 


cydides,  Freeman,  Macaulay, 
Mommsen,  are  all  matter  in 
the  wrong  place.  Without 
these,  however,  history  must 
inevitably  be  dull,  and  unread- 
able, and  heavy,  and  a  closed 
book  to  the  public.  In  fact,  as 
far  as  I  can  understand  our 
authors,  the  public  has  no 
business  with  history.  History 
is  to  be  written  by  specialists 
for  specialists.  Now  Mommsen, 
for  instance,  is  of  specialists  the 
most  distinguished.  But  as 
soon  as  he  writes  what  the 
public  can  read,  deserting  the 
collection  of  inscriptions  for 
exposition  in  narrative,  he  be- 
comes little  better  than  one  of 
the  wicked.  His  Caesar,  his 
Gracchi,  his  Cicero,  are  sins 
against  history.  "  We  find," 
say  the  French  authors, 
"specialists  in  critical  scholar- 
ship writing  general  histories 
in  which  they  let  their  imagina- 
tions guide  them  in  the  work 
of  construction"  Curtius  and 
Mommsen  are  examples  of  this 
crime.  Well,  can  science  be 
pursued  at  all  without  imag- 
ination? Darwin  and  New- 
ton needed,  and  used,  imagina- 
tion, as  much  as  Homer  or 
Shakespeare.  Without  imag- 
ination construction  is  impos- 
sible. Without  imagination  to 
construe  them,  documents  are 
meaningless. 

Again,  "Men  whose  infor- 
mation is  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, whose  monographs  in- 
tended for  specialists  are  full 
of  merit,  sometimes  show  them- 
selves capable,  when  they  write 
for  the  public,  of  grave  offences 
against  scientific  method.  The 
Germans  are  habitual  offenders. 
Consider  Mommsen.  ...  I 
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do  consider  Mommsen,  —  with 
grateful  and  respectful  admir- 
ation. I  need  no  more  accept 
Mommsen's  Cicero,  for  example, 
than  I  believe  in  Mr  Froude's 
Mary  Stuart,  or  in  his  Henry 
VIII.  But  I  find  a  man  of 
vast  knowledge  writing  about 
men  "  in  a  human  kind  of  way," 
though,  of  course,  in  a  fallible 
way.  I  can  read  Mommsen  :  a 
part  of  the  public  can  read  him, 
and  where  is  the  use  of  an  au- 
thor who  does  not  permit  him- 
self to  be  read?  Mommsen, 
with  other  sinners,  applies  him- 
self "to  the  task  of  producing 
works  of  art :  in  this  endeavour 
those  who  have  no  talent  make 
themselves  ridiculous,  and  the 
talent  of  those  who  have  any 
is  spoilt  by  their  preoccupation 
with  the  effect  they  wish  to 
produce."  Perhaps  "  those 
who  have  no  talent "  are  ex- 
cellent hands  at  writing  for 
specialists.  But  that  the  tal- 
ent of  Mommsen  or  Macaulay 
is  "  spoilt,"  who  but  MM. 
Seignobos  and  Langlois  will 
declare?  They  have  the  de- 
fects of  their  qualities,  for  which 
every  reader  of  sense  knows 
how  to  make  due  allowance. 
We  do  not  accept  Macaulay's 
Claverhouse  or  Mommsen's 
Caesar  as  the  Claverhouse  or 
Caesar  who  is  known  only  to 
his  Maker.  But  we  learn 
(after  due  deductions)  and  we 
are  entertained. 

The  result  of  these  "scien- 
tific" notions  is,  I  think,  that 
the  public  is  to  have  no  history, 
for  men  of  real  information 
are  demoralised  by  writing  for 
the  public,  while  the  non-speci- 
alist (the  abandoned  "  popular- 
iser  ")  is  a  person  of  contemptible 


character.  "General  history," 
as  I  understand  our  authors, 
cannot  be  written  at  all.  No 
man  is  a  specialist  in  all  the 
elements  of  a  nation's  history, 
and  if  such  a  phoenix  did 
exist,  and  did  write  "general 
history,"  the  odds  are  that  he 
would  be  demoralised,  like 
Mommsen, — would  become  a 
"  habitual  offender."  Thus  tiny 
bits  of  knowledge  are  to  be  the 
special  property  of  a  small  class ; 
some  owning  one  "poffle  or 
pendicle,"  some  another.  No- 
body has  a  right  in  the  general 
folkland  of  the  past.  To  vary 
the  metaphor,  I  venture  to 
conceive  that  just  as  rivers 
exist  to  feed  navigable  canals, 
so  monographs,  and  other  valu- 
able works  of  specialists,  exist 
as  feeders  of  "  general  history  "  ; 
of  something  that  intelligent 
men  and  women  can  read,  and 
thereby  be  instructed.  I  am 
not  arguing  that  the  historian 
ought  to  be  a  mass  of  preju- 
dices, like  Froude  or  Macaulay ; 
still  less  that  he  ought  to 
employ  the  violent  rhetoric  of 
Mr  Green.  But  he  should  aim 
at  producing  a  "  work  of  art  "  ; 
he  should,  indeed  he  must, 
employ  his  constructive  imagin- 
ation. The  defect  of  Macaulay's, 
Froude's,  and  Mommsen's  books 
is  not  that  they  are  works  of 
art,  but  that,  as  works  of  art, 
they  are  injured  by  glaring  col- 
our, and  want  of  keeping,  and 
discordant  "values."  These 
are  injurious  to  art  no  less 
than  to  science.  The  sin  lies, 
not  in  the  presence  of  the 
element  of  art,  but  in  crimes 
against  the  canons  of  art. 
Such  crimes  are  easily  avoided 
by  historians  who,  dispensing 
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with   art,   are  also  condemned 
to  dispense  with  readers. 

Mr  York  Powell,  when  in- 
troducing his  French  friends, 
reinforces  their  argument. 
"Whether  we  like  it  or  not" 
(we  like  it  rarely),  "history 
has  got  to  be  scientifically 
studied,  and  it  is  not  a  question 
of  style,  but  of  accuracy,  of 
fulness  of  observation,  and  cor- 
rectness of  reasoning  that  is 
before  the  student."  But  it  is 
also,  I  maintain,  a  question  of 
style.  Without  style  no  book 
will  endure,  as  Gibbon's  great 
work,  for  example,  does  endure. 
But  perhaps  our  scientific 
friends  will  carry  matters  so 
far  as  to  deny  that  any  his- 
torical book  whatever  deserves 
to  endure — has  any  right  to 
endure.  For  if  history  is 
science,  books  of  science  do 
not  persist  (as  a  rule),  but  in 
a  year  or  two  become  rococo, 
posse's,  out  of  date.  Where  are 
some  of  the  scientific  articles 
in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica '  ?  Where  are  the  snows 
of  yesteryear? 

Our  authors  keep  insisting 
that  history  must  be  "up  to 
date."  But  history  simply  can- 
not be  up  to  date.  New  facts 
are  unearthed,  new  theories 
(mostly  absurd)  are  evolved, 
while  a  new  history  book  is 
passing  through  the  press.  The 
"  up  to  date  "  of  to-day  is  the 
exploded  fancy  of  to-morrow. 
The  very  latest  notion  about 
these  exciting  themes,  Knights' 
Fees,  Boroughs,  Manors,  Mer- 
cheta  Mulierum,  to  -  day  are, 
and  to-morrow  are  cast  into 
the  oven.  Science,  in  many 
branches,  is  a  set  of  mirages. 
I  myself,  lately,  was  at  great 


pains  to  confute  a  certain 
author's  Theory  of  West  Afri- 
can Religion.  I  did  confute 
it,  I  think ;  but  I  did  not  know 
that,  in  a  paragraph  of  a  more 
recent  work,  my  author  had 
already  thrown  his  theory  over- 
board. I  was  unconsciously 
forcing  an  open  door.  This 
kind  of  experience  is  eternally 
recurring ;  the  mists  of  science 
are  constantly,  by  their  very 
nature,  dissolving  and  taking 
fresh  forms.  Thus  considered, 
history  "written  scientifically," 
and  without  regard  to  style, 
can  never  endure.  It  is  his- 
tory written  as  literature,  and 
with  regard  to  style,  that  does 
and  will  remain,  cere  perennius. 
Clarendon  lasts,  Macaulay  per- 
sists, Hume  endures,  Carlyle  is 
not  superannuated ;  though 
fresh  facts  are  discovered,  and 
old  stories  are  disproved. 
These,  and  many  other  great 
historical  writers,  survive  by 
their  style.  A  historian,  of 
course,  ought  to  be  accurate 
(as  far  as  mere  mortals  may) ; 
of  course  he  ought  to  reason 
correctly  ("at  least  as  far  as  he 
is  able");  but  if  he  wants  his 
book  to  be  read,  and  if  he 
wants  it  to  go  on  being  read 
after  he  is  dust,  a  historian 
must  have  style.  It  is  essen- 
tial. Style  is  the  salt  of  litera- 
ture, and  history  is  literature. 

Of  course  neither  Mr  York 
Powell  nor  his  French  allies 
instigate  historians  to  write 
badly,  blankly,  baldly.  "Hux- 
ley, and  Darwin,  and  Clifford 
have  shown  that  a  book  may 
be  good  science  and  yet  good 
reading."  "I  am  no  that  sure 
about ' '  Mr  Huxley,  always.  But 
I  am  fairly  sure  that  a  book,  if 
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it  is  to  survive  a  year  or  two, 
must  be  well  written.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  accurate,  it  is  not 
enough  to  be  up  to  date.  In 
fact,  I  repeat,  no  mortal  can  be 
up  to  date.  As  I  write  (July 
12,  1899,  6.30  P.M.)  an  example 
arrives.  I  have  passed  for  press 
a  chapter  on  Roman  Scotland. 
I  have  insisted  that  the  Romans 
did  not  invade  Ireland.  That 
seemed  a  safe  thing  to  say. 
But,  lo  !  comes  in  the  '  Classical 
Review,'  July  1899.  Herein  I 
learn  that  Pfitzner  and  Gude- 
man  hold  that  Agricola  did 
invade  Ireland.  The  reasons 
of  Pfitzner  "were  foolish,"  but 
Mr  Haverfield  examines  the 
reasons  of  Gudeman.  The 
reasons  of  Gudeman  are  "  a 
straw  theory  set  up  to  be  de- 
molished." That  is  very  satis- 
factory :  still,  no  history  can  be 
"  up  to  date."  "  Foolish  "  ideas, 
"  straw  theories,"  insist  on  being 
set  up,  and  no  mortal  can  keep 
pace  with  them. 

Now,  for  a  last  word  on  style. 
"  It  is  not  a  question  of  style," 
we  have  heard  Mr  York  Powell 
maintain.  But,  later,  he  cites 
his  authors  as  saying  that  "  the 
historian  has  not  the  right  to 
use  a  faulty,  low,  careless,  or 
clogged  style.  .  .  .  He  has  not 
the  privilege  of  writing  badly. 
But  he  ought  always  to  write 
well,  and  not  to  bedizen  his 
prose  with  extra  finery  once  a- 
week."  Then,  after  all,  it  is  a 
question  of  style,  and  for  that  I 
am  arguing.  As  to  "  bedizening 
his  prose  once  a-week,"  our  prose 
must  match  our  topic.  We  need 
not  describe  the  battles  of  Hast- 
ings or  Bannockburn  in  the 
same  level  manner  and  pedes- 
trian fashion  as  we  discuss 


Knights'  Fees  or  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles.  "Purple patches" 
are  an  abomination,  but  he  who 
tells  the  tale  of  a  great  event, 
or  a  romantic  adventure,  must 
tell  it  with  spirit.  I  will  go 
further :  the  historian  is  not 
compelled  to  lack  the  sense  of 
humour.  Nothing  can  be  more 
comic  than  the  attitude  of 
Henry  VIII.  towards  Scotland 
after  Solway  Moss.  Henry  ap- 
pears as  the  big,  strong,  vain, 
stupid  giant  of  fairy  tale,  always 
baffled  and  mocked  by  his  little 
human  opponent.  When  Henry 
desires  to  kidnap  the  baby  Mary 
Stuart,  and  then  fears  that  she 
has  already  been  "changed  at 
nurse,"  and  that  he  is  stealing 
the  wrong  child,  Henry  is 
frankly  an  object  of  mirth. 
Why  not  say  so ;  why  keep  up 
the  old  unscientific  idea  of  "  the 
dignity  of  history  "?  The  situ- 
ation being  humorous,  it  is  act- 
ually "  scientific  "  to  say,  and 
show,  that  humorous  it  is. 

While  maintaining  that  his- 
tory was,  is,  and  must  be  litera- 
ture, I  do  not,  of  course,  deny 
that  it  also  was,  is,  and  must 
be  "  scientific."  Science  is 
organised  common  -  sense,  ap- 
plied to  inquiry.  Every  his- 
torian worth  naming  has  been 
as  scientific  as  his  temperament, 
and  the  ideas  of  his  age,  per- 
mitted. It  is  not  within  the 
last  fifty  years  alone  that  his- 
torians have  laboriously  un- 
earthed and  consulted  "docu- 
ments." No  modern  historian 
has  travelled  and  toiled  more 
laboriously  to  gather  MSS. 
than  did  honest  John  of 
Fordun,  in  the  late  fourteenth 
century.  We  do  not  call 
Fordun  a  scientific  historian, 
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up  to  the  present  standard, 
but  he  was  as  scientific  as  he 
knew  how  to  be.  He  did  his 
best,  and  "the  men  of  the 
Merse  can  do  no  more."  Con- 
sider how  Carte  practised 
"Heuristik,"  the  slang  word 
for  the  research  of  documents. 
Our  age,  most  properly,  is 
more  precise,  more  "pernickety," 
as  the  Scots  has  it,  as  to 
evidence,  but  all  this  is  matter 
of  degree,  not  difference  in 
kind.  Indices,  catalogues,  cal- 
endars of  MSS.  are  compiled 
and  printed :  palaeography  is 
studied  at  the  Universities,  till 
the  number  of  young  experts 
almost  constitutes  a  public  in 
itself.  The  French,  with  their 
Ecole  des  Chartes,  are  in  ad- 
vance of  us.  We  applaud  their 
labours :  we  all  wish  history 
to  be  more  and  more  scientific 
in  her  inquiries.  But  we  insist 
that  human  qualities  in  ex- 
position must  keep  pace  with 
patience  in  acquisition.  "  Toute 
trouvaille  procure  une  jouis- 
sance,"  say  our  mentors:  "Every 
new  find  is  enjoyable."  But 
whatsoever  is  new  is  not,  there- 
fore, important.  The  modern 
historian  is  apt  to  make  a 
mountain  out  of  his  mole -hill 
of  a  new  discovery,  or  to 
rewrite  history  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  "straw  theory."  This 
may  be  strikingly  original,  it 
may  be  magnificent,  but  History 
it  is  not. 

Another  blunder  (as  our 
authors  note)  is  blind  devotion 
to  the  "emendation  game." 
MSS.  must  be  critically  ex- 
amined, as  a  matter  of  course. 
James  I.  of  Scotland  long  suf- 
fered under  a  false  imputation, 
to  which  he  was  condemned  by 


a  comma  or  two  printed  in  the 
wrong  place.  The  vast  col- 
lections of  our  printed  State 
Papers  are  not  always  to  be 
relied  upon.  The  old  English 
and  Scots  are  modernised ; 
punctuation  is  muddled,  by 
even  painstaking  editors ;  one 
does  not;  always  feel  sure  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  translations 
from  old  French  and  Spanish. 
To  be  freely  scientific,  a  his- 
torian should  be  a  palaeo- 
grapher, capable  of  comparing 
with  the  MSS.,  and  so  con- 
trolling, the  useful  printed  docu- 
ments. This  is  well  —  nay, 
indispensable  —  but  to  make 
emendations  for  the  sake  of 
the  sport  is  as  injurious  to 
history  as  to  scholarship.  Our 
authors,  always  judicious  in 
detail,  warn  us  against  the 
violent  delights  of  the  Emen- 
dation Game.  Researches  into 
authorship,  of  course,  they 
recommend.  Historians  were 
once  apt  to  quote  Matthew 
of  Westminster,  or  Simeon  of 
Durham,  or  I  forget  who  of 
Brompton,  and  to  think  that 
they  had  done  enough.  Now, 
we  ask,  Who  was  Matthew  of 
Westminster?  Too  clearly  his 
name  was  Harris  ;  nor  was  the 
Brompton  historian  what  Dr 
Lingard  supposed.  We  used 
to  think  that  Mr  Freeman's 
honest  Winchester  Chronicle 
was  plenarily  inspired.  Was 
it  not  written  in  "  honest  Eng- 
lish"? But  times  are  altered, 
and  the  statements  of  the 
Winchester  Chronicle  are  not 
always  regarded  as  "honest 
Injun."  Our  French  mentors, 
however,  are  very  much  mis- 
taken if  they  think  that  critical 
analysis  of  authorities  is  "a 
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new  invented  game."  I  open 
Horace  Walpole's  '  Historic 
Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign 
of  King  Richard  the  Third' 
(1768).  On  the  title  -  page 
Walpole  prints  as  his  motto — 

"  History  is  only  founded  on  the 
evidence  of  the  authors  who  have 
transmitted  it  to  us.  It  is  of  the 
highest  moment,  then,  to  know 
precisely  who  and  what  these  authors 
were.  On  this  point  nothing  ought 
to  be  neglected  ;  their  date,  their 
birth,  their  part,  if  any,  in  affairs, 
their  sources,  their  interest  in  these, 
are  all  essential  circumstances,  which 
we  have  no  right  to  ignore.  On  all 
these  things  depends  their  measure  of 
authority,  and  without  knowledge  of 
these  particulars  we  run  the  risk  of 
relying  on  an  historian  who  may  be 
unfair,  or,  at  least,  ill-informed." 

I  translate  the  French,  from 
'  Histoire  de  1'Academie  des 
Inscriptions,'  vol.  x.  The  re- 
marks are  common  -  sense,  and 
it  was  not  left  to  our  age 
to  show  common -sense.  Even 
our  great  poet  -  historian,  Bar- 
bour,  prefers  and  specifies  the 
authors  of  his  first  -  hand  evi- 
dence (1370). 

"The  public  at  large,"  say 
our  authors,  "with  its  vulgar 
and  superficial  standards,  has 
nothing  but  disdain  for  the 
whole  of  critical  scholarship." 
I  am  not  arguing  for  the  vile 
herd  ;  but  I  do  think  that  the 
public  is  anxious  to  accept  the 
proved  results  of  critical  schol- 
arship, if  it  can  get  them,  while 
it  does  not  want  to  have  all  the 
laboratory  processes  forced  on 
its  attention.  But,  till  scien- 
tific historians  write  readably, 
what  is  the  public  to  do?  It 
reads  Mr  Froude,  because  he  is 
so  readable.  From  Mr  Froude 
the  public  will  never  be  won,  till 
some  scientific  historian  writes 


about  his  topics  as  agreeably, 
with  less  bias  and  with  more 
accuracy.  Why  should  not  one 
of  our  scientific  historians  stoop 
to  this  labour?  Nobody  pre- 
vents him  from  being  as  scien- 
tific as  he  pleases,  but  the 
public  insists  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  write.  Surely  it  is  pos- 
sible to  please,  without  being 
inaccurate  and  unfair.  "A 
complete  divorce  between  eru- 
dition and  history  seems  to-day 
almost  inexplicable,"  say  our 
authors,  yet  it  is  they  who,  at 
some  moments,  pronounce  a 
divorce  between  history  and 
literature. 

They  are  most  entertaining 
when  they  diagnose  what  they 
call  "Froude's  Disease."  Now 
Bright's  disease  (I  fancy)  was 
not  one  from  which  Dr  Bright 
personally  suffered.  Possibly 
we  should  say  "  Freeman's  Dis- 
ease," as  Mr  Freeman  so  fre- 
quently diagnosed  the  malady 
of  his  great  contemporary,  just 
as  others  now  diagnose  the  com- 
plaint of  Mr  Freeman.  "Chronic 
inaccuracy  "  is  the  malady,  how- 
ever we  choose  to  name  it. 
The  late  Mr  Paget,  in  '  Maga,' 
studied  this  disease  as  exhibited 
in  the  case  of  Macaulay.  Every- 
body has  had  Froude's  disease, 
like  measles,  more  or  less  severe- 
ly. A  conscious  sufferer,  I  have 
taken  pleasure  in  studying  my 
own  symptoms  as  exhibited  by 
the  most  scientific  historians  of 
our  day.  They  all  (or  almost 
all),  in  undergraduate  phrase, 
"make  howlers."  The  best 
man  (as  far  as  accuracy  goes)  is 
he  who  makes  the  minimum  of 
"howlers."  Mr  Froude,  con- 
sidering his  eminent  industry  in 
research,  made  the  maximum  of 
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howlers.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
as  our  authors  say,  "  one  of  the 
first  in  England  to  base  the 
study  of  history  on  that  of 
original  documents,  as  well  un- 
published as  published."  Every- 
body did  that.  Florence  of 
Worcester  did  it  (in  a  way), 
Hemingburgh  did  it,  Fordun 
did  it,  Carte  did  it,  Tytler  did 
it  in  Mr  Froude's  own  field.  Mr 
Froude  only  broke  into  a  virgin 
collection  of  documents,  at 
Simancas.  To  say  that  he  was 
"  one  of  the  first  in  England  to 
use  unpublished  documents  "  is 
to  suffer  from  Froude's  disease, 
from  "chronic  inaccuracy." 
Our  authors  admit  that  "  every 
one  makes  mistakes."  "What 
is  abnormal  is  to  make  many 
mistakes,  to  be  always  making 
them,  in  spite  of  the  most  perse- 
vering efforts  to  be  exact."  In 
truth,  the  efforts  of  Mr  Froude 
and  of  other  sufferers  are  not 
"the  most  persevering."  By 
real  perseverance  in  a  most 
disagreeable  task,  that  of  eter- 
nally repeated  verification,  a 
man  must  be  able  to  get  rid  of, 
at  least,  many  of  the  spots  of 
Froude's  disease.  The  weaker 
his  power  of  meticulous  atten- 
tion, the  stronger  the  activity 
of  his  subconscious  imagination, 
the  more  must  he  persevere. 
I  do  remember  getting  into 
trouble  at  school  from  translat- 
ing the  Greek  words  that  my 
subconscious  self  beheld  on  the 
printed  page  before  me.  I 
translated  them  correctly,  but 
— the  words  were  not  there. 
Something  else  was  there.  Per- 
severance in  struggling  with 
my  subconscious  self  was  in- 
culcated by  the  application  of 
physical  suffering.  Perhaps 


imperfect  sight  aids  the  uncon- 
scious self  which  presented  Mr 
Froude  with  so  many  facts  that 
were  not  facts.  "  Precipitancy  " 
is  another  factor  in  the  malady. 
Yet  we  are  bidden,  by  a  German, 
to  avoid  "excessive  preoccupa- 
tion with  little  things."  Another 
says,  "  The  criticism  of  texts  and 
sources  has  become  a  branch  of 
sport :  the  least  breach  of  the 
rules  is  considered  unpardon- 
able. .  .  .  Scholars  are  mostly 
malevolent  and  discourteous  to 
each  other."  Instead  of  doing 
perfectly  what  Mr  Froude  or 
any  other  author  did  imper- 
fectly, they  show  up  their  neigh- 
bours' "howlers"!  Thus  "men 
reach  at  length  a  state  of  mor- 
bid anxiety  and  scrupulosity 
which  prevents  them  from  doing 
anything  at  all,  for  fear  of 
possible  imperfections." 

Thus  historians  are  between 
Scylla  and  Chary bdis,  to  use 
a  novel  phrase.  They  jump, 
like  Mr  Froude,  into  a  sea  of 
MSS.  and  bring  up  a  book  of 
absorbing  interest — a  pearl,  but 
a  bizarre  pearl,  like  those  so 
cunningly  set  in  gold  by  the 
artists  of  the  Renaissance.  Or 
they  pore  over  their  work  with 
a  patent  double  -  million  mag- 
nifying pair  of  spectacles,  and 
never  produce  anything  worth 
looking  at.  Of  the  two  mala- 
dies, give  me  Froude's  disease. 
Measles  is  better  than  paraly- 
sis. And  paralysis  it  is  when, 
as  Von  Pflugk  Harting  says, 
"The  highest  branches  of  his- 
torical science  are  despised : 
all  that  is  valued  is  micro- 
scopic observations  and  abso- 
lute accuracy  in  unimportant 
details."  Our  authors,  never- 
theless, applaud  the  perpetual 
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microscopic  criticism  which 
scholars  bestow  on  each  other. 
"Barring  the  harshness,  they 
are  quite  right."  They  "bar 
the  door  against  the  tribe  of 
incapables  and  charlatans  who 
once  infested  their  profession." 
But  how  can  a  scholar  be 
doing  anything  worth  men- 
tioning if  he  eternally  "gets 
up  and  bars  the  door  "  ?  Time, 
and  that  promptly,  will  get 
rid  of  humbugs.  "  In  most 
works  of  historical  popularisa- 
tion there  inevitably  appear 
blemishes  of  every  kind,  which 
the  well  -  informed  always  note 
with  pleasure."  The  well-in- 
formed always  note  the  blunders 
of  histories  that  appeal  to  the 
public  "  with  pleasure."  In  the 
name  of  Science,  why  ?  Let  me 
be  very  impertinent.  In  the  In- 
troduction of  ten  pages  which 
so  great  and  genial  a  scholar  as 
Mr  York  Powell  has  contributed 
to  the  work  of  MM.  Langlois 
and  Seignobos,  I  remark  an  in- 
teresting set  of — inaccuracies  ! 
In  one  way  this  is  consolatory  ; 
if  there  is  a  beam  in  my  own 
eye,  there  are  motes  in  his 
organ  of  vision.  But  am  I  to 
"  note  them  with  pleasure  "  ? 
Perish  the  thought ! 

These  are  the  joys  of  pedants. 
Let  them  popularise  something 
themselves.  Let  them  compete 


with  and  supersede  our  vulgar 
Michelets,  Froudes,  Macaulays, 
Mommsens.  But,  to  do  that, 
the  well-informed  need  genius, 
and  genius  is  what  they  do  not 
always  possess,  and  do  not  view, 
like  other  men,  "  with  pleasure." 
It  is  written,  "  We  no  longer  go 
to  history  for  lessons  in  morals, 
nor  for  good  examples  of  con- 
duct, nor  yet  for  dramatic  or 
picturesque  scenes. ' '  But  we,  for 
our  part,  do  go  to  history  for  all 
these  things.  We  go  for  them, 
and  we  get  them  abundantly. 

Scotland  has  now,  at  last, 
Chairs  of  History  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and,  I  believe,  at 
Aberdeen.  There  is  even  a 
kind  of  Stool  of  History,  a 
fearfully  under-endowed  Stool, 
in  that  centre  of  history,  St 
Andrews.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  learned  Professors  do  not 
adopt  the  opinion  that  history 
is  not  literature,  do  not  over- 
estimate tithes  of  mint  and 
cumin,  but  teach  their  pupils 
that  history  is  a  human,  and 
should  be  a  delightful,  study  by 
men  and  women,  of  what  our 
ancestors  did  and  endured  for 
causes  now  religious,  now 
romantic,  but  always  deserving 
to  be  recorded  not  only  with 
accuracy  but  with  charm. 
A.  LANG. 
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THE     LOSS     OF    MOSHI. 


AN  article  piiblished  in  the 
March  number  of  '  Maga '  de- 
scribed the  struggle  between 
English  and  French  for  posi- 
tions on  the  Lower  Niger  and 
in  Borgu,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  Convention  of  14th  June 
1898.  It  was  explained  in  that 
account  that  the  encroachment 
of  France  was  no  new  thing ; 
that  a  definite  resistance  to  it 
was  of  recent  date ;  and  that^in 
the  struggle  generated  by  this 
resistance  there  were  two  cen- 
tres of  friction — Borgu  and  the 
hinterland  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
The  resistance  on  the  Niger 
was  by  far  the  more  successful — 
that  is  to  say,  in  that  region 
we  sacrificed  few  of  our  just 
claims,  and  none  to  which  any 
great  importance  attached.  But 
on  the  Niger  we  had  everything 
for  us :  we  could  transport  by 
sea  and  river  to  within  a  few 
marches  of  the  contested  points 
as  many  men  as  we  chose,  and 
provisions  to  maintain  them 
there.  The  exploration  of  the 
river  had  been  done  by  English- 
men, except  the  work  of  Barth, 
and  Barth  was  employed  by 
England ;  the  country  had  been 
opened  up  to  trade  by  English- 
men ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  Niger  Company's  military 
operations,  culminating  in  the 
brilliant  campaign  against 
Nupe  and  Illorin,  had  set 
British  prestige  high.  In  the 
region  north  of  Ashanti  things 
were  very  different.  It  had  not 
been  explored  by  Englishmen 
nor  exploited  by  Englishmen, 
and  events  had  so  befallen  as  in 


no  way  to  enhance  the  reputa- 
tion of  Englishmen  in  war. 

For  more  than  a  century 
England  had  been  the  pre- 
dominant Power  on  the  coast, 
but  here,  as  everywhere  except 
on  the  Niger,  English  traders 
had  sat  on  the  coast  and  let  such 
trade  come  to  them  as  the  in- 
land rulers  had  been  pleased  to 
let  through.  In  1850-55  Barth 
explored  and  described  the  pas- 
toral countries  which  lie  within 
the  bend  of  the  Niger  and  north 
of  the  great  forest -belt.  In 
1873-74  the  Wolseley  expedition 
crushed  the  Ashanti  power  and 
opened  the  way  to  the  interior 
if  we  had  chosen  to  use  it.  A 
vassal  king  at  Kumasi,  con- 
trolling the  trade-routes  and 
controlled  himself  by  a  British 
Resident,  might  have  enabled 
us  to  draw  into  our  hands  all 
the  commerce  of  huge  and 
populous  regions.  But  the 
nation  was  still  in  the  state 
of  mind  represented  by  the 
House  of  Commons'  Committee 
of  1865  ;  few  believed  that  our 
West  African  possessions  were 
anything  but  an  encumbrance  ; 
and  the  Wolseley  campaign  was 
regarded  as  a  very  costly  exploit 
performed  in  order  to  maintain 
the  British  prestige  and  to  put 
down  human  sacrifice.  We 
declined  to  be  responsible  for 
anything  beyond  the  Prah,  and 
no  white  man  crossed  that  river 
except  one  or  two  explorers. 
In  1876  Dr  Gouldsbury  got 
as  far  north  as  Salaga,  and 
it  was  counted  a  surprising 
journey.  In  1879  envoys  came 
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down  from  Timbuctoo  to  Sierra 
Leone  bearing  presents  (though 
most  of  these  had  been  taken 
from  them  on  the  road),  and 
desiring  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  Great  Britain. 
Up  to  then,  no  European 
Power  had  shown  any  desire 
to  interpose  in  these  regions; 
France  was  only  feeling  her 
way  up  the  Senegal.  Sir 
Samuel  Howe,  the  governor 
of  Sierra  Leone,  was  for  send- 
ing up  a  mission  to  make  a 
treaty  with  Timbuctoo,  and  had 
selected  two  officers,  but  the 
proposal  was  knocked  on 
the  head.  Ten  years  later 
Sierra  Leone  was  an  enclave 
in  French  territory,  with  a 
barrier  of  prohibitive  tariffs 
round  it  cutting  off  its  com- 
merce; and  already  the  first 
step  had  been  taken  to  reduce 
our  possessions  on  the  Gold 
Coast  to  the  same  condition. 
In  1888  M.  Binger,  a  French 
officer,  set  out  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Niger  —  which 
the  French  had  just  reached 
by  way  of  the  Senegal — on  a 
journey  of  exploration  through 
the  country  in  which  Samory 
was  then  paramount.  His 
object  was  to  explore  all  that 
is  embraced  in  the  bend  of  the 
Niger  and  make  his  way  through 
to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Starting 
from  Bammako  and  obtaining 
a  safe -conduct  from  Samory, 
he  reached  Kong.  From  Kong 
he  proceeded  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  to  Wagadugu,  capital 
of  Moshi,  the  most  important 
town  in  all  this  region  of 
Africa  between  the  forest -belt 
and  the  Niger,  whose  king 
claimed  to  have  under  him 
333  ruling  nabas.  Binger  was 
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received  at  Baiiema  by  Bokary, 
then  heir  to  the  kingship  of 
Moshi,  and  was  promised  ac- 
cess to  the  "  Naba  of  nabas." 
But  some  word  of  a  German 
force  coming  up  from  the  coast 
reached  Wagadugu :  the  king 
grew  frightened,  and  ordered 
that  no  white  man  should  be 
admitted.  So  M.  Binger  was 
obliged  to  be  content  with  ex- 
ploring Gurunsi,  Mamprusi,  and 
Dagomba,  all  countries  lying 
due  north  of  Ashanti,  and  there- 
fore plainly  included  in  the 
British  hinterland.  In  1889  the 
frontier  between  the  Gold  Coast 
and  the  adjoining  French  Ivory 
Coast  had  been  fixed  by  joint 
agreement  up  to  the  ninth 
parallel,  so  that  south  of  this 
latitude  M.  Binger  had  no  scope, 
and  turned  west  to  Bona.  De- 
scending thence  to  Bontuku, 
he  met  there  Treich  -  Laplene, 
who  had  come  up  from  Grand 
Bassam  hi  search  of  him ;  and 
so  the  journey  from  the  Niger 
to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  was 
completed. 

Thus  the  first  exploration  of 
this  country  since  the  days  of 
Barth  was  made  by  a  French 
officer ;  and  France  did  not 
sleep  over  the  affair.  In  August 
1890  a  clause  was  appended  to 
the  Anglo -Frencli  Convention 
which  established  the  famous 
Say-Barrua  line  as  delimiting 
the  English  and  French  spheres 
west  of  Lake  Tchad.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards  M.  Monteil 
was  despatched  on  a  mission 
to  reconnoitre  this  conventional 
boundary;  and  in  order  to  reach 
Say,  he  took  his  way  right 
across  the  bend  of  the  Niger. 
With  ten  Senegalese  and  one 
white  non-commissioned  officer, 
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he  set  out  from  Segu,  by  that 
time  become  a  place  of  arms  on 
the  Upper  Niger.  Wherever 
he  went  he  concluded  treaties ; 
and  he  also  attempted  to  enter 
Wagadugu,  where  Bokary  had 
now  become  king,  but  failed,  as 
M.  Binger  had  failed,  to  gain 
admittance,  and  as  another 
Frenchman,  Dr  Crozat,  had 
failed  also.  However,  M.  Mon- 
teil  got  safely  through  to  Say 
— though  not  without  diffi- 
culties by  the  way — and  reaped 
a  considerable  crop  of  treaties. 
English  Ministers  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  he  was  doing. 
They  also  knew  presumably 
that  in  1892  M.  Marchand 
(whom  a  combination  of  quali- 
ties and  circumstances  have 
since  made  world-famous)  was 
being  employed  to  push  up  from 
the  Ivory  Coast  towards  the 
head -waters  of  the  Niger,  in 
order  to  effect  a  junction  be- 
tween the  French  possessions. 
Moreover,  in  1884  the  Germans 
had  occupied  the  strip  of  coast 
now  known  as  Togoland,  and 
had  advanced  with  considerable 
energy  towards  the  interior. 
An  agreement  had  been  made 
with  them  delimiting  the  fron- 
tier up  to  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Volta  and  Daka  ;  and 
north  of  that  a  section  of  coun- 
try (up  to  then  practically 
unexplored,  and  known  only 
by  hearsay)  was  marked  off 
on  the  map  as  a  neutral  zone, 
in  which  each  country  pledged 
itself  to  acquire  no  protector- 
ate. Within  this  neutral  zone 
— whose  neutrality  still  exists 
in  theory,  but  has  in  practice 
been  frequently  and  freely  vio- 
lated— lay  the  town  of  Salaga. 
When  Dr  Gouldsbury  went 


there  in  1876  he  found  cara- 
vans coming  down  from  Tripoli, 
as  they  had  done  in  the  days 
of  Herodotus.  This  important 
section  of  country  was  then 
staked  off  as  the  joint  preserve 
of  England  and  Germany  by  an 
agreement  in  1887-88;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  this  document 
marks  the  first  point  at  which 
England  asserted  any  practical 
interest  in  the  territories  north 
of  Ashanti.  But  in  1892  it  was 
decided  that  the  activity  of  our 
rivals — Germans  and  French — 
to  the  east  and  west  made  it 
necessary  that  we  should  do 
something,  and  something  ac- 
cordingly was  done,  which  had 
at  all  events  the  merit  of  being 
cheap.  Mr  George  Ferguson, 
an  educated  native  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  who  was  employed  as  a 
surveyor  of  roads,  was  sent  up 
to  make  treaties  and  establish 
protectorates  in  the  countries 
lying  about  the  neutral  zone. 
Mr  Ferguson  was  a  man  of 
exceptional  ability ;  his  topo- 
graphical work  has  stood  the 
test  of  subsequent  exploration 
to  a  degree  which  can  be 
claimed  by  few  Europeans 
working  under  similar  condi- 
tions ;  but  he  was  a  negro,  and 
it  was  a  grave  mistake  to  send 
a  black  man  to  represent  Eng- 
land in  countries  to  which  no 
Englishman  had  ever  pene- 
trated. He  secured  a  certain 
number  of  treaties  south,  east, 
and  west  of  the  neutral  zone, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
so  far  as  Moshi,  the  way  being 
blocked  by  the  barbarous 
people  of  Gurunsi.  At  that 
time  the  English  were  known 
throughout  the  Niger  bend  as 
the  white  men  who  had  beaten 
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the  Ashantis ;  but  the  know- 
ledge was  remote  and  vague, 
and  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  convince  a  negro  ruler  that 
a  Power  which  had  withdrawn 
south  of  the  Prah  was  still 
paramount  in  Kumasi.  The 
truth  was  that  we  were  not 
paramount.  An  expedition  of 
200  well-armed  men,  with  a 
white  officer,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Ferguson,  could  no  doubt 
have  secured  for  England 
Moshi,  with  its  three  million 
inhabitants,  and  the  whole 
country  up  to  the  Niger ;  but 
the  Ashantis  would  scarcely 
have  let  such  an  expedition 
through  their  country.  The 
enormous  expense  of  the  1873 
expedition  had  been  practically 
barren  of  results. 

Meantime  the  French  fol- 
lowed up  exploration  by  con- 
quest. They  defeated  and 
drove  off  Ahmadu,  sovereign 
of  the  Toucouleurs,  and  thus 
cleared  a  way  for  themselves 
along  the  Upper  Niger,  till  by 
the  end  of  1893  they  were  in 
Timbuctoo.  They  attacked 
Samory  and  drove  him  from 
pillar  to  post  through  all  the 
region  where  his  power  origin- 
ated— in  the  country  north  of 
Liberia  —  forcing  him  steadily 
eastward.  A  body  of  his 
Sofas,  apparently  seeking  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  traders 
on  the  coast,  came  down  into 
the  hinterland  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  raided  it.  The  British  ex- 
pedition despatched  to  deal 
with  these  marauders  was  the 
one  which  came  into  collision 
with  the  French  at  Waima. 
That  deplorable  incident,  and 
one  or  two  cases  of  friction  on 
the  northern  boundary  of  Sierra 


Leone,  made  the  British  public 
realise  at  last  that  France  was 
active  and  hostile  in  West 
Africa,  and  that  countries  over 
which  we  might  have  secured 
sovereignty  at  any  time  within 
the  Queen's  reign  were  now  an 
object  of  desire  to  our  neigh- 
bours,— more  than  that,  were 
being  rapidly  annexed.  It  was 
also  already  noticeable  that  the 
revenue  in  Sierra  Leone  had 
fallen  in  proportion  as  the  hin- 
terland had  been  curtailed. 
There  were,  therefore,  people 
found  to  urge  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  secure  what  was 
still  open  to  us  in  the  rear  of 
the  Gold  Coast.  In  the  latter 
half  of  1894,  about  the  same  time 
as  Colonel  Lugard  was  travel- 
ling through  Borgu  and  mak- 
ing treaties,  Ferguson  was 
despatched  for  a  second  time, 
and  this  time  succeeded  in 
securing  a  protectorate  right 
up  to  Moshi.  In  the  five  years 
which  had  passed  since  M. 
Binger's  journey,  the  name  of 
France  had  become  widely 
known  in  the  bend  of  the 
Niger,  and  the  methods  of 
France  in  Africa,  though  effec- 
tive, are  not  lenient.  Bokary 
received  Ferguson  in  Waga- 
dugu,  and  joyfully  accepted 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
Had  he  not  done  so,  he  would 
probably  still  be  king  in  Moshi. 
The  Power  under  which  he 
had  chosen  to  range  himself 
was  distant  500  miles  on  the 
coast,  separated  from  him  by 
the  forest-belt  and  by  Ashantis, 
who  were  nominally  submissive, 
but  in  reality  hostile.  A  further 
barrier  was  being  interposed  by 
Samory,  who,  about  the  same 
date  as  Ferguson  signed  the 
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treaty  in  Wagadugu,  was  en- 
tering Kong  and  pushed  rapidly 
eastward,  so  that  in  1895  any 
expedition  that  might  march 
northward  risked  a  conflict 
with  his  Sofas.  Further,  the 
English  in  West  Africa  were 
still  exceedingly  slow  to  act,  and 
the  Government  half  -  hearted 
in  its  policy.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  resolute  and 
ambitious,  and  at  Bandiagara 
on  the  Upper  Niger,  some 
twenty  marches — say  220  miles 
— from  Wagadugu,  the  French 
were  in  force.  For  the  moment 
they  were  busy  elsewhere,  but 
their  schemes  were  fully  devel- 
oped and  far  -  reaching.  The 
occupation  of  Abomey  in  1892 
had  given  a  new  direction  to 
their  policy,  and  from  the  coast 
at  Porto  Novo  they  were  send- 
ing up  missions  with  a  view  to 
securing  access  to  the  navigable 
Niger  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  to  turning  the  hinter- 
lands, both  of  Togo  and  the 
Gold  Coast.  The  Niger  was 
the  most  immediate  object  of 
their  pacific  or  semi-pacific  ad- 
vance, for  here  they  had  to  do 
with  the  Niger  Company,  and 
the  Company  was  not  so  de- 
liberate in  its  movements  as 
the  British  Government.  Their 
actual  resources  for  war  were 
for  the  time  being  directed 
against  Samory.  Driven  past 
Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  he 
had  now  devastated  the  coun- 
try due  north  of  the  Ivory 
Coast,  and  had  cut  the  com- 
munications which  Marchand 
had  for  two  years  been  labori- 
ously establishing.  In  1894 
Marchand  was  in  the  import- 
ant town  of  Kong  when  envoys 
arrived  from  Samory,  desiring 


leave  to  send  one  of  his  sons  to 
attend  the  Moslem  college  in 
that  town.  The  son  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  suitable  ret- 
inue. It  was  impossible  to  put 
an  intimation  more  delicately, 
and  Marchand  in  vain  used 
his  influence  to  have  the  request 
refused.  He  withdrew  towards 
the  coast ;  but  at  the  same  time 
a  strong  force  under  Colonel 
Monteil,  which  was  then  under 
orders  to  proceed  to  the  Upper 
Ubanghi,  was  set  free  for  other 
purposes  by  the  conclusion  of 
France's  dispute  with  the  Congo 
State.  Monteil  therefore  landed 
his  men  at  Grand  Bassam  and 
marched  inland  to  reach  Kong. 
But  Samory  had  renewed  his 
power,  and  was  again  extremely 
formidable.  Monteil,  after  a 
series  of  petty  engagements, 
pushed  a  part  of  his  column  to 
a  point  at  which  it  could  not 
maintain  itself,  and  was  obliged 
to  fall  back;  the  result  being 
that  the  loss  of  prestige  in- 
volved turned  the  whole  native 
population  to  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  winning  side, 
and  Monteil's  Government,  fear- 
ing a  disaster,  withdrew  him. 
Thus  Samory  became  practically 
undisputed  master  of  what  was 
then  the  rich  country  lying 
north  of  the  forest  -  belt,  and 
pushing  eastward  early  in  1895 
he  occupied  Bontuku,  capital  of 
Gaman,  which  had  been  defi- 
nitely assigned  to  the  French 
in  1893  by  a  boundary  commis- 
sion. From  Bontuku  he  sent 
down  messages  to  Cape  Coast 
saying  that  the  Governor  of  the 
English  was  his  father  and 
mother,  that  he  did  not  want 
war  with  the  English,  but  that 
the  French  persecuted  him  ;  and 
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finally  that  he  would  be  grate- 
ful for  some  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. A  reply  was  returned,  to 
the  effect  that  he  should  display 
his  goodwill  by  keeping  his 
hands  off  tribes  under  English 
protection.  Presents  were  sent 
to  him  which  took  the  form 
not  of  guns  but  of  more  harm- 
less luxuries,  such  as  hair-oil 
and  lavender  water.  Several 
dozens  of  these  were  despatched. 
At  the  same  time  information 
came  in  that  Prempeh,  King  of 
Ashanti,  had  sent  envoys  to 
Samory  inviting  him  to  com- 
bine against  the  English. 

At  this  period  a  great  change 
came  over  the  spirit  of  British 
administration.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Government  came  into 
power,  and  Mr  Chamberlain 
succeeded  Lord  Ripon  at  the 
Colonial  Office.  Shortly  after, 
Sir  William  Maxwell,  a  keen 
advocate  of  expansion,  replaced 
Sir  Brandford  Griffiths  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Gold  Coast.  It 
was  known  that  Mr  Cham- 
berlain had  determined  to 
make  a  resolute  stand  for  the 
country's  right.  He  was  eager 
to  make  the  colonies  paying 
concerns,  and  the  example  of 
Sierra  Leone  was  there  to 
prove  what  happened  when  the 
hinterland  was  cut  off.  But 
the  situation  was  extremely 
complicated  and  difficult.  On 
the  east  of  the  Gold  Coast  the 
Germans  were  doing  everything 
to  make  themselves  unpleasant 
neighbours.  They  disputed  the 
good  faith  of  Mr  Ferguson, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  sign 
treaties  in  the  neutral  zone 
on  the  joint  behalf  of  England 
and  Germany.  This  instruction 
he  had  carried  out  faithfully, 


though  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  making  the  negro  chiefs 
understand  its  import.  At  Da- 
gomba,  indeed,  he  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  treaty,  because  the  chiefs 
were  quite  willing  to  accept 
the  protection  of  "  the  white 
men  who  beat  the  Ashantis," 
—  but  insisted  strenuously 
that  "  two  men  could  not 
ride  one  donkey,"  and  that 
they  would  not  undertake 
obligations  to  two  Powers. 
Moreover,  the  Germans  had 
dealt  in  a  very  harsh  and  ar- 
bitrary manner  with  towns 
outside  their  own  border;  and 
though  they  urged  the  English 
to  combine  with  them  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  French  from 
Dahomey,  they  did  not  make 
it  clear  what  this  country  was 
to  gain  by  doing  so.  Also,  in 
Sansanne  Mango  they  entirely 
disregarded  one  of  Mr  Fergu- 
son's treaties  which  a  French- 
man, anticipating  Dr  Griiner 
in  the  1895  rush  through  the 
country,  had  been  prepared  to 
respect.  But  the  example,  once 
set,  was  promptly  followed.  M. 
Baud  had  been  detached  from 
the  French  missions  in  Upper 
Dahomey  by  M.  Decoeur,  with 
instructions  to  get  behind  the 
German  and  English  hinter- 
lands, concluding  treaties  as  he 
went,  and  ultimately  to  join 
Monteil  in  Kong.  Accordingly 
he  skirted  the  neutral  zone, 
going  north  from  Sansanne 
Mango,  and  at  Gambaga  found 
another  treaty  which  had  been 
made  by  un  blanc  qui  6tait 
noir.  On  the  ground  laid  down 
by  Dr  Griiner  that  Ferguson 
was  a  black  man,  and  there- 
fore incompetent  to  represent 
England,  he  disregarded  the 
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treaty  and  claimed  to  have 
signed  another.  If  he  did, 
it  was  probably  secured  by 
threats.  This  country,  he  re- 
ported, was  full  of  English 
agents  who  went  about  in  a 
pestilent  way  telling  the  people 
that  the  French  wanted  to  re- 
duce them  to  slavery.  The 
operations  of  the  French  in 
the  Niger  Bend  had  no  doubt 
made  it  very  unnecessary  to 
employ  English  agents  for  the 
purpose.  From  Gambaga  M. 
Baud  went  to  Wa,  and  again 
disregarded  Ferguson's  treaty. 
Proceeding  thence  to  Bona, 
he  heard  that  the  chief  of 
that  town  had  refused  entry 
to  another  French  officer,  M. 
Braulot,  and  so  forced  his  way 
into  the  town.  Here  he  heard  of 
Monteil's  retreat,  and  naturally 
decided  that  Kong  was  no  longer 
his  proper  destination.  Samory 
had  not  yet  occupied  Bontuku, 
and  consequently  his  line  to  the 
Coast  through  that  town  was 
open,  and  he  took  it.  About 
the  same  time  M.  Destenave, 
commanding  at  Bandiagara, 
renewed  the  attempt  to  pene- 
trate into  Moshi  and  secure 
the  allegiance  of  that  central 
State ;  but  he  was  again  refused 
admittance  by  Bokary,  and  had 
not  the  power  to  enforce  it.  He 
did,  however,  conclude  a  treaty 
with  the  chief  of  Yatenga,  a 
vassal  of  Bokary's,  and,  push- 
ing east,  secured  agreements  in 
the  Aribinda  country  and  at 
Dori,  so  opening  the  way  to 
Say. 

Thus  the  British  Government 
were  confronted  on  the  Niger 
with  encroachments  of  the 
French — where  Toutee  had  oc- 
cupied a  point  opposite  Badjibo, 


below  Boussa  on  the  Gold 
Coast ;  with  encroachments  of 
the  Germans  from  Togo,  and  of 
the  French,  who  advanced  both 
from  Upper  Dahomey  and  the 
French  Sudan ;  and  with  a 
possible  combination  of  Samory 
and  the  still  formidable  Ash- 
anti  Power.  In  any  case,  the 
presence  of  Samory  in  our 
hinterland  was  a  continual 
menace  to  tribes  under  our 
protection,  and  his  raiding  was 
bad  for  the  country  whence 
our  commerce  was  drawn. 
Plainly  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  secure  a  way 
of  access  to  the  interior,  and 
early  in  1896  the  Ashanti 
expedition  made  an  end  for 
ever  of  the  power  of  Kumasi. 
A  wiser  policy  instituted  in 
1874  might  have  used  and 
directed  what  it  now  became 
needful  to  destroy :  the  same 
policy  would  have  naturally 
made  us  undisputed  masters 
in  all  the  territory  to  which 
we  were  now  tardily  vindi- 
cating our  tardily  asserted 
claim. 

However,  the  blow  was 
struck,  and  it  made  the  French 
extremely  nervous.  It  had 
renewed  and  added  to  our 
prestige,  while  theirs  was 
gravely  impaired  by  the  re- 
treat of  Monteil.  They  were 
afraid  that  we  might  attack 
Samory  and  push  him  west- 
wards, claiming  that  the 
country  which  had  been  in 
his  occupation  could  not  pos- 
sibly rank  as  French ;  and 
that  we  might  in  this  way 
secure  the  means  to  interpose 
a  barrier  to  the  north  of 
their  Ivory  Coast,  shutting 
it  off  from  any  chance  of 
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overland  connection  with  the 
French  Sudan  and  Senegam- 
bia.  Samory  on  his  part 
became  also  decidedly  shy  of 
the  English.  He  had  attacked 
and  destroyed  Buale,  a  town 
within  the  English  sphere,  and 
he  was  well  aware  that  he 
must  make  further  depreda- 
tions. The  effect  of  European 
interposition  in  the  Niger  bend, 
as  everywhere  in  Africa,  had 
been  to  bring  not  peace,  but 
a  sword.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions Samory  would  probably 
have  established  an  unusually 
powerful  African  kingdom,  and 
ruled  in  the  usual  African  way, 
which,  though  cruel,  is  at  least 
a  government.  But,  continu- 
ally maintaining  himself  in  a 
war  against  the  French,  he 
had  drawn  together  a  great 
army  which  could  only  subsist 
by  pillage.  Driven  from  point 
to  point,  he  had  become  the 
chief  of  an  enormous  slave- 
raiding  organisation,  and  his 
hordes  were  as  predatory  as 
the  locusts.  They  tilled  no 
ground  —  they  did  not  even 
subjugate  others  and  force 
them  to  till  it :  where  they 
went  they  first  seized  all  stores, 
then  sold  such  as  they  did  not 
want  to  the  original  owners. 
Having  swept  a  country  bare 
of  everything  that  was  worth 
taking,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
human  beings  or  their  posses- 
sions, they  moved  on  elsewhere. 
It  was  therefore  certain  that 
Samory,  having  come  from  the 
west,  must  continue  to  move 
towards  the  east  and  north- 
east, as  the  French  were  north 
of  him,  and  to  the  west  he 
had  left  desolation.  Foresee- 
ing conflict  with  the  English, 


he  began  to  treat  with  the 
French  in  1896  ;  and  M.  Nebout 
of  the  Ivory  Coast  Adminis- 
tration actually  visited  him  in 
his  camp,  and  saw,  amongst 
other  things,  his  artisans  at 
work  turning  out  copies  of  a 
European  rifle.  His  head- 
quarters were  now  in  Djimini, 
but  he  held  both  banks  of  the 
Comoe  river,  and  a  large  body 
of  his  men  were  at  Bontuku 
under  his  son  Sarakeni-Mory. 
The  danger  did  not  escape 
the  authorities  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  but  Sir  F.  Scott's  ex- 
pedition had  been  withdrawn 
from  Kumasi,  leaving  no  great- 
er force  than  was  necessary  to 
hold  down  the  newly  conquered 
country, — surely  a  great  error. 
All  that  could  be  done,  there- 
fore, was  to  send  Inspector 
Davidson  Houston  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Constabulary  to  a  point 
near  Bontuku,  with  the  design 
that  he  should  get  into  com- 
munication with  Samory  and 
warn  him  against  attacking 
tribes  friendly  to  the  British. 
But  if  after  the  fall  of  Kumasi 
Government  had  sent  up  into 
the  interior  even  so  small  a 
force  as  Colonel  Northcott  com- 
manded two  years  later,  much 
loss  and  great  humiliation 
would  have  been  spared.  As 
it  was,  in  regard  to  Samory 
we  temporised ;  in  regard  to 
France,  we  negotiated  while 
that  Power  was  energetically 
though  unscrupulously  acting. 
In  view  of  the  conflicting 
claims  between  the  rival  Powers, 
it  had  been  determined  to  ap- 
point a  joint  commission  to  sit 
in  Paris  and  determine  them ; 
and  where  our  Government  felt 
sure  of  its  ground  it  had  been 
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content  to  let  the  matter  rest. 
But  since  the  Ferguson  treaties 
had  been  disputed  and  there 
was  no  doubt  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  Moshi,  Captain  D. 
Stewart  was  appointed  to  go 
up  into  the  interior  as  travelling 
commissioner,  make  his  way  to 
Wagadugu,  and  renew  the  un- 
derstanding. If  this  were  done 
there  could  be  no  further  cavil 
at  the  genuineness  of  the 
agreement. 

Unhappily  events  moved  too 
fast.  Early  in  1896  a  German 
officer,  Von  Carnap,  had  made 
his  way  into  Moshi,  and,  though 
unsuccessful  in  his  objects,  had 
occasioned  fresh  apprehensions 
to  the  French.  Colonel  de 
Trentinian,  Lieutenant  -  Gov- 
ernor of  the  French  Sudan, 
decided  upon  the  "occupation 
and  organisation  of  Yatenga 
and  Moshi,"  and  the  extension 
of  French  control  through  the 
east  of  the  Bend  as  far  as  Say. 
The  whole  country  was  in  a 
state  of  anarchy.  The  French 
had  not  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  power  over  Moshi,  but 
their  action  had  shaken  the  cen- 
tral native  power.  From  the 
east  the  Touaregs  were  raiding ; 
in  Gurunsi,  where  first  Ferguson 
and  then  Baud  had  made 
treaties,  there  was  violent  war. 
Thirty  years  earlier,  this  region, 
lower  in  civilisation  than  Moshi, 
and  not  centralised  under  one 
sovereign,  had  been  conquered 
by  a  people  called  the  Zabermas, 
who  came  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Niger.  They  had  enslaved 
the  original  population,  sold 
many,  and  enlisted  others. 
Gadiari,  the  chief  of  these  in- 
vaders, had  died  and  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  man  called  Baba- 


to.  But  one  of  the  Gurunsis 
enlisted  in  the  Zaberma  army, 
by  name  Ahmaria,  had  risen  to 
some  note  as  a  soldier,  and  he 
raised  the  original  population 
against  the  ruling  caste.  Baba- 
to  was  worsted,  and  now  began 
to  seek  alliance  from  Sarakeni 
Mory,  Samory's  son.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  that  Lieutenant 
Voulet  was  despatched  to  the 
south  from  Bandiagara  with  a 
strong  body  of  troops.  The 
whole  country  was  ready  to 
rise  against  the  French.  At 
Wahiguya,  chief  town  of  Ya- 
tenga, the  chief  who  had  ac- 
cepted French  protection  was  in 
flight ;  he  was  replaced  in  pos- 
session, and  "  after  some  police 
operations  "  —  a  euphemism  — 
Lieutenant  Voulet  marched 
south,  keeping  west  of  Waga- 
dugu. At  Laniera  he  put  to 
death  the  marabout  Kara- 
mokho,  who  had  protected  Mon- 
teil,  but  after  experience  of 
French  rule  had  become  a  centre 
of  conspiracy  against  the  French. 
Marching  into  Gurunsi,  Lieuten- 
ant Voulet  accepted  overtures 
from  Ahmaria,  then  in  fear  of  a 
joint  invasion  by  Sarakeni  and 
Babato,  and  sent  word  to  Sam- 
ory's son  that  Gurunsi  was  under 
French  protection,  and  must 
not  be  attacked.  Sarakeni  re- 
turned a  friendly  answer,  for  at 
this  moment  it  suited  Samory 
to  negotiate  with  the  French. 
Having  thus  occupied  Gurunsi, 
M.  Voulet  turned  north  and 
marched  on  Wagadugu.  The 
Naba,  Bokary,  protested  that  he 
had  accepted  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  and  neither  could 
nor  would  enter  into  any  other 
engagement.  He  attacked  the 
French  as  they  advanced,  but 
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had  no  force  capable  of  oppos- 
ing Voulet,  and  fled  before-  the 
invaders  entered  his  town.  He 
was  hotly  pursued,  and  all  the 
villages  where  he  stopped  were 
burnt  by  the  pursuers;  but  as  he 
could  not  be  caught,  a  successor 
was  appointed  and  installed. 
News  of  this  act  of  aggression 
reached  England,  and  instruc- 
tions were  telegraphed  to  Sir 
William  Maxwell.  Colonel 
Pigott,  the  Resident  left  iii  Ku- 
masi  after  the  expedition,  had 
for  a  long  time  been  insisting 
on  the  importance  of  attacking 
Samory  and  protecting  the 
friendly  tribes  which  he  was 
pillaging.  News  also  came 
down  that  Samory  had  estab- 
lished a  line  of  communication 
across  our  hinterland  to  Kraki 
in  German  territory,  and  was 
providing  himself  there  with 
guns  and  ammunition.  Colonel 
Pigott  had  been  invalided  to 
the  coast,  and  Captain  Donald 
Stewart  was  Acting  Resident 
at  Kumasi ;  Lieutenant  Hen- 
derson, R.N.,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Ferguson,  had  set  out  on 
a  peaceful  mission  to  renew 
treaties.  Orders  were  given 
that  Captain  Stewart  should 
press  on  with  all  haste  to 
Gambaga,  inquire  if  Moshi 
were  actually  occupied  by  the 
French,  and  if  not,  should 
go  in  and  occupy  it.  Mr  Hen- 
derson was  to  hasten  up  the 
western  border  and  endeavour 
to  drive  any  parties  of  the 
Sofas  whom  he  met  across  our 
border  line  towards  their  main 
body  in  French  territory,  and 
to  occupy  Bona  and  Wa.  It  will 
appear  how  complex  was  the 
position.  Stewart  might  find 
either  French  or  Germans  in 


occupation  of  Gambaga ;  rela- 
tions with  the  Germans  were 
more  than  ever  strained,  for  they 
had  entered  the  neutral  zone, 
and  upon  a  very  inadequate 
occasion  had  destroyed  the  town 
of  Salaga.  Henderson  had  to 
consider  not  merely  the  chance 
of  meeting  the  French,  but  his 
relations  with  the  three  native 
armies — Sarakeni's  force,  Baba- 
to's,  and  Ahmaria's.  Reaching 
Buale,  Henderson  found  it 
burnt  and  a  general  devastation 
in  the  country.  At  Bona  the 
Sofas  were  in  great  force,  and 
he  was  refused  access  to  the 
place,  though  Samory  still  made 
professions  of  friendship.  At 
Wa  also  there  was  a  camp  of  the 
Sofas,  but  Henderson  made  his 
way  in,  and  fortified  a  post 
there.  In  the  meantime  Stew- 
art had  pushed  by  forced 
marches  up  to  Gambaga,  where 
he  arrived  on  December  24, 
1896,  and  found  three  or  four 
men  in  German  employ,  who 
declared  that  they  had  merely 
been  sent  there  on  a  message : 
they  went  out  on  his  arrival. 
The  Union  Jack  was  imme- 
diately hoisted,  but  from  this 
onward  troubles  began.  Cap- 
tain Stewart  attempted  to 
march  into  Moshi,  and  was  in 
the  district  of  Tenkrugu  when 
Lieutenant  Voulet,  coming 
down  from  Wagadugu,  blocked 
his  way  and  ordered  him  to 
retire.  Instructions  had  been 
given  both  to  him  and  Mr 
Henderson  on  no  account  to 
take  the  offensive  against  either 
French  or  Germans,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Captain  Stewart 
compromised  by  signing  pro- 
visional agreement.  In  the 
wording  of  it  he  was  over- 
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reached,  as  the  terms  were  that 
each  side  should  for  the  mo- 
ment evacuate  Tenkrugu,  leav- 
ing it  to  be  determined  whether 
or  no  Tenkrugu  were  a  de- 
pendency of  Moshi.  Lieuten- 
ant Voulet  claimed  Moshi  for 
the  French,  and  by  the  word- 
ing of  the  agreement  Captain 
Stewart  implicitly  allowed  that 
claim.  The  result  was  a  moral 
victory  for  France,  as  the 
British  had  to  fall  back  on 
Gambaga,  whereas  M.  Voulet 
marched  eastward,  and,  to  his 
great  surprise,  met  Lieutenant 
Baud  marching  west  from  Gur- 
ma.  Thus,  as  the  French  assert- 
ed, the  connection  between  Da- 
homey and  the  French  Sudan 
was  definitively  established. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr  Hen- 
derson had  been  in  great  diffi- 
culties, having  all  about  him 
an  overwhelming  force  of  Sofas, 
while  Babato  was  watching  for 
his  opportunity  to  come  down 
on  Wa  and  the  surrounding 
country,  nominally  to  protect 
them  against  Samory,  really  to 
pillage.  This  chief,  however, 
was  headed  off  by  the  bold  and 
decisive  action  of  Mr  Ferguson, 
who,  hearing  of  Babato's  inten- 
tions while  absent  from  the 
main  body  on  survey  work, 
went  straight  to  his  camp  and 
fairly  intimidated  him.  On 
Ferguson's  return  to  Wa,  Mr 
Henderson  decided  that  it  was 
important  to  divert  the  Sofas 
from  the  Lobi  country ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  an  appeal  from 
the  inhabitants,  who  claimed 
protection  under  the  Ferguson 
treaty,  he  crossed  the  Volt  a  to 
their  town  of  Dokta  (Dawkita), 
where  also  there  was  a  large 
force  of  Samory's  men.  Bona 


had  already  been  stripped  bare, 
whereas  Lobi  was  intact,  and 
the  Sofas,  apparently  in  need 
of  food,  decided  to  attack 
Mr  Henderson.  He  was,  how- 
ever, prepared  for  them,  and 
with  his  little  body  of  forty- 
three  men  held  his  camp  for 
four  days  against  a  force  esti- 
mated at  7000.  He  was  then 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Wa, 
and  reached  that  place  with  a 
loss  of  only  two  killed  and  eight 
wounded.  All  this  time  the 
Sofas  were  drawing  their  sup- 
plies of  ammunition  from  Ger- 
man territory  through  the 
neutral  zone :  it  is  said  that 
their  carriers  travelled  under 
German  escort. 

At  Wa  Mr  Henderson 
received  the  reinforcements  for 
which  he  had  asked  under 
Captain  Cramer  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Constabulary.  The  Sofas 
followed  and  renewed  their 
attack  till  the  water-supply  of 
the  British  failed,  and  retreat 
became  inevitable.  Mr  Hen- 
derson, as  a  last  chance,  went 
in  alone  to  the  camp  of  the 
Sofas  in  order  to  parley.  The 
Sofas  did  not  kill  him,  as  was 
expected,  but  they  detained 
him,  and  sent  him  on  to 
Djimini  to  Samory.  The  same 
night,  as  had  been  arranged, 
the  British  force  retreated 
(April  5,  1897).  Being  at- 
tacked, they  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  lost  both  the  seven- 
pounder  guns  which  had  been 
brought  up  by  Captain  Cramer's 
party  ;  and  in  the  retreat,  most 
unhappily,  Mr  Ferguson,  who 
had  done  such  admirable  service, 
was  killed.  Mr  Henderson  was 
well  treated  by  Samory,  and 
sent  back  to  the  coast. 
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It  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
turn to  the  movements  of  the 
French.  Captain  Seal  had  been 
appointed  Resident  at  Waga- 
dugu,  which  was  now  strongly 
occupied,  a  field  -  telegraph 
being  carried  there  from  Bandi- 
agara.  Lieutenant  Chanoine 
was  sent  down  to  Gurunsi  to 
support  Ahmaria  against  an 
attack  menaced  by  Babato. 
After  some  fighting  Babato  was 
defeated  and  driven  south  into 
Dagomba,  where  he  sought  pro- 
tection from  Stewart.  Mean- 
while Chanoine,  having  pushed 
south  to  the  10th  parallel, 
turned  northward  to  Leo. 
Here  he  found  a  post  left  by 
Henderson  which  refused  to  go 
out.  An  express  was  sent  by 
Chanoine  to  Captain  Seal,  who 
came  down  from  Wagadugu  to 
look  into  the  matter;  but  on 
the  9th  of  April  there  came  a 
letter  from  Captain  Cramer 
asking  for  assistance,  and  a  few 
hours  later  the  debris  of  his 
column  came  in  —  two  officers 
and  fifty  -  seven  Hausas.  The 
effect  produced  by  this  appeal 
for  help  from  a  beaten  English 
force  may  easily  be  imagined. 
The  English  and  French  parties 
went  on  together  to  Liaba,  where 
they  met  Captain  Stewart,  and 
the  question  of  rights  was  raised. 
Stewart  claimed  Gurunsi  for 
Babato,  and  on  that  ground  as- 
serted an  English  protectorate 
over  the  country.  Seal  and 
Chanoine  upheld  the  claims  of 
Ahmaria.  Finally  a  provision- 
al arrangement  was  made  by 
Captain  Stewart,  which  left 
Mamprusi  and  Dagarti  in 
British  occupation,  and  Gurunsi 
and  Moshi  to  the  French.  This 
was,  however,  expressly  stated 


to  be  in  no  way  binding  on 
either  Government  as  to  the 
ultimate  decision.  Unfortun- 
ately Captain  Stewart  also 
made  himself  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  Babato  (whom 
he  refused  to  surrender  to  the 
French),  and  shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  this  agreement 
Babato  raided  across  the  bound- 
ary into  Gurunsi.  As  a  re- 
prisal, the  French  proceeded  to 
occupy  Wa,  which  place  the 
Sofas  had  now  evacuated. 

Thus  by  June  1897  events 
had  taken  a  very  unsatisfactory 
turn.  The  force  in  the  west 
of  our  hinterland  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Sofas — whether 
with  or  without  Samory's  con- 
sent ;  and  there  was  no  strength 
of  men  available  to  punish  this 
affront,  or  even  to  clear  our 
territory  of  his  marauders.  The 
body  under  Captain  Stewart 
was  indeed  intact,  but  it  was 
fully  needed  to  prevent  further 
encroachments  by  the  French  ; 
while  the  Germans  had  not  only 
supplied  Samory  with  war 
material,  but  had  conducted  an 
expedition  through  the  neutral 
zone,  burning  Salaga  and  Yendi, 
and  they  plainly  designed  an- 
nexation of  that  territory.  It 
was  the  only  object  on  which 
their  attempts  could  be  directed, 
since  in  the  course  of  June 
they  signed  an  agreement  with 
France,  abandoning  all  claims 
to  Gurma,  and  therewith  any 
possibility  of  extension  to  the 
Niger.  The  French  held  pro- 
visionally Moshi  and  Gurunsi, 
and  had  also  occupied  Wa, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was 
derelict,  and  that  our  treaty 
claims  to  it  had  lapsed  when 
the  Sofas  became  masters  of  it. 
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Accordingly,  the  Government 
decided  to  do  what  they  should 
have  done  immediately  after  the 
Ashanti  expedition,  and  sent 
out  a  number  of  special  ser- 
vice officers  to  raise  troops  for 
employment  in  the  hinter- 
land. No  movement  from  the 
Coast  could  be  made  till  the 
rains  were  over ;  but  in  October 
1897  Major  H.  P.  Northcott 
sailed  to  take  up  his  duties  as 
Commissioner  and  Commandant 
in  the  northern  territories  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  with  the  rank  of 
Lieut. -Colonel.  His  instructions 
were  to  occupy  all  places  claimed 
as  British  under  treaties  prior 
in  date  to  any  French  treaties. 
He  was  not  to  fight  Samory 
unless  it  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  he  was  in  no  case  to 
assume  the  offensive  against  any 
French  troops.  If  attacked,  he 
might  act  as  circumstances 
dictated. 

It  is  a  curious  indication 
of  the  state  of  affairs  that 
the  missions  intrusted  to  Col- 
onel Northcott  and  Colonel 
Lugard  should  have  borne  al- 
most the  same  date  as  the 
renewed  sittings  of  the  Joint 
Commission  in  Paris.  But  the 
French  had  established  the 
principle  of  continuing  to  im- 
prove their  position  while  they 
bargained,  and  each  new  en- 
croachment was  employed  as  a 
fresh  argument  for  retaining 
the  result  of  a  former  one. 
They  could  claim  to  have  been 
in  effective  occupation  of  Moshi 
for  over  a  year,  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  Waga- 
dugu  testified  to  the  strength 
of  their  hold  on  the  country. 
Since  then  the  fringe  of  their 


annexation  had  been  pushed 
down  to  the  tenth  parallel  at 
Wa,  and  they  could  always 
argue  that  if  they  went  out  of 
Dagarti — as  a  great  concession 
— it  was  unreasonable  to  expect 
them  to  surrender  Moshi  also. 
We,  having  trusted  to  negotia- 
tion, were  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  having  nothing  to 
give  up  that  did  not  rightfully 
belong  to  us. 

On  the  Gold  Coast  it  was  not 
an  enviable  mission  that  our 
officers  undertook.  The  French 
were  immensely  nearer  their 
base ;  they  had  more  troops 
in  the  country  than  our  men 
could  hope  for ;  they  had  prior- 
ity of  actual  possession.  On 
our  side  were  merely  the  advan- 
tages that  come  from  justice  and 
fair  dealing,  and — as  it  might  be 
hoped — of  superior  competence 
in  our  officers.  The  French  were 
detested  in  the  country.  The 
first  principle  laid  down,  when 
M.  Destenave  in  the  latter  part 
of  1896  undertook  his  work 
of  occupation  and  organisation, 
was  that  it  should  cost  nothing. 
"Le  Commandant  s'etait  en- 
gage a  n'occasionner  aucune  de- 
pense,  soit  au  budget  colonial, 
soit  au  budget  local  du  Soudan," 
are  M.  Destenave's  words  in  his 
report  published  in  the  'Bulletin 
du  Comite  de  1'Afrique'  for  De- 
cember 1898.  His  troops  paid  for 
nothing  and  were  paid  nothing  ; 
they  made  what  profit  they 
could  out  of  the  country.  The 
officers  were  brutally  harsh  in 
their  treatment  of  the  natives ; 
MM.  Youlet  and  Chanoine,  who, 
since  all  these  proceedings,  have 
been  despatched  on  a  mission 
from  Say  to  Lake  Tchad,  ap- 
pear to  have  carried  severity  so 
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far  that  one  of  their  subor- 
dinates actually  lodged  a  protest, 
and  Colonel  Klobb  has  been 
despatched  to  inquire  into  their 
conduct.  On  the  other  hand, 
English  officers,  having  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  class  and  their 
service  to  direct  them,  had  done 
nothing  to  alienate  the  natives  ; 
and  it  is  the  principle  of  Brit- 
ish expeditions  to  pay  for  what 
they  need.  It  was  therefore 
upon  these  moral  advantages 
that  Colonel  Northcott  relied 
with  some  confidence. 

He  left  Liverpool  on  October 
16  and  reached  Sierra  Leone  on 
November  1.  Learning  that 
no  carriers  would  be  available 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  he  deter- 
mined to  engage  them  at  Sierra 
Leone :  1120  were  procured,  and 
put  on  board,  and  they  sailed 
on  November  3.  On  the  8th  the 
party  landed  at  Cape  Coast, 
and  next  morning  started  and 
marched  twenty  miles.  This 
extremely  rapid  outset  was 
checked  at  the  first  halt  by 
disaffection  among  the  carriers. 
During  the  Ashanti  expedition 
a  specially  high  rate  of  pay  had 
been  granted  to  procure  trans- 
port at  all  costs,  and  the  Sierra 
Leone  carriers,  disregarding 
their  agreement,  struck  for 
extra  rations,  and  deserted  in  the 
night.  As  things  are  worked  in 
our  West  African  possessions, 
there  was  no  means  of  forcing 
them  to  fulfil  their  engagement, 
and  only  by  a  compromise  were 
700  induced  to  proceed  on  the 
13th.  On  December  3  the  ex- 
pedition was  at  Kintampo,  the 
southern  limit  of  the  new  Com- 
missioner's district.  The  posi- 
tion had  changed  materially 
since  the  summer.  Samory,  who 


was  decidedly  disinclined  for 
war  with  the  British,  had  with- 
drawn westward  and  evacuated 
Bona.  When  news  of  this 
movement  reached  the  French, 
a  body  was  sent  down  to  occupy 
the  place  under  Captain  Brau- 
lot  and  Lieutenant  Bunas.  But 
Sarakeni  met  them,  and  at 
first  made  friendly  overtures. 
Braulot's  party  were  entirely 
deceived,  and,  marching  with 
the  Sofas,  were  drawn  into  an 
ambush  and  annihilated  in  Oc- 
tober 1897.  Major  Jenkinson, 
of  the  Gold  Coast  Constabulary, 
learning  what  had  happened, 
hastily  moved  across  the  Volta, 
and  on  November  17  occupied 
Bona,  where  both  Mr  Ferguson 
in  1894  and  Mr  Henderson  in 
1897  had  concluded  treaties. 
Another  French  party  had  been 
despatched  to  occupy  it,  and 
were  only  just  forestalled  by 
Major  Jenkinson.  When  Col- 
onel Northcott's  party  arrived 
on  December  15,  the  French 
had  left  a  post  outside  the 
town  by  way  of  asserting  their 
claim  to  it,  based  on  the  ground 
that  it  lay  south  of  9°  lat.  (up 
to  which  the  Volta  was  the 
boundary),  and  that  it  was  a 
dependency  of  Kong,  where 
they  had  a  treaty.  This  post 
was  now  sent  away,  but  some 
months  later  it  was  re-estab- 
lished, though  under  protest. 
The  English  retaliated  by 
reoccupying  Gaguli,  three 
days'  march  north  of  it.  From 
Bona  the  expedition  proceeded 
to  Wa,  where  it  arrived  on 
Christmas  Day.  Here  there  was 
an  outlying  detachment  of  the 
Gold  Coast  Constabulary;  but 
the  place  had  been  occupied  by 
Captain  Hugot  after  the  Sofas 
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evacuated  it,  and  there  was  a 
French  officer  in  the  town 
engaged  in  planting  other 
posts  about  it.  Representa- 
tions were  made  which  induced 
the  French  officer  to  with- 
draw to  Leo  on  December  27, 
leaving  a  small  post  under 
a  sergeant.  This  was  also  in- 
duced to  go  out  on  December 
30.  The  surrounding  districts 
of  Duruman  and  Dagarti  were 
then  visited  by  Colonel  North- 
cott,  and  everywhere  the  British 
were  received  with  enthusiasm. 
Throughout  all  this  country 
every  Frenchman  had  slept 
with  sentries  across  his  door, 
and  had  never  stirred  without 
an  escort.  The  English  officers 
went  out  shooting  as  freely  as 
if  they  had  been  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  coast.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  French  had 
three  times  over  attempted  to 
proceed  to  Wa  from  Leo,  and 
each  time  had  been  forced  to 
return.  Finally  Colonel  Cau- 
drelier,  the  superior  officer  in 
the  Volta  region,  appeared 
with  a  strong  party,  and  in 
spite  of  protests  entered  Wa 
on  February  2,  1898,  and  re- 
established the  post.  Colonel 
Northcott  proposed  to  discuss 
the  situation  amicably,  and 
was  invited  to  dine  at  the 
French  quarters.  But  in  the 
morning  a  disturbance  arose. 
The  French  in  Wa  had  been 
quartered  in  the  king's  house. 
When  they  withdrew  the  Eng- 
lish replaced  them,  and  Colonel 
Caudrelier  ordered  his  men  to 
resume  their  old  quarters.  The 
English  refused  to  go  out,  and 
he  sent  an  intimation  which 
was  open  to  interpretation  as 
a  threat  of  ejectment.  Colonel 


Northcott  replied  that  he  would 
consider  this,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  to  be  a  declaration 
of  war.  Before  despatching 
his  message,  every  preparation 
was  made  for  immediate  action, 
and  for  some  time  it  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the 
two  parties  would  meet  at  din- 
ner or  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
Happily  a  note  came  from 
Colonel  Caudrelier  declaring 
that  he  was  not  such  a  fire- 
brand as  Colonel  Northcott, 
and  that  the  troops  should  stay 
where  they  were ;  and  so  the 
crisis  passed.  But  it  will  be 
remembered  that  a  telegram, 
announcing  Colonel  Caudrelier' s 
entry  to  Wa,  was  read  by  Mr 
Chamberlain  to  the  House  of 
Commons  along  with  a  similar 
one  relating  to  Borea  in  Borgu 
on  February  17,  and  that  for 
the  moment  things  looked  as 
if  war  must  come.  But  both 
parties  on  the  spot  had  orders 
not  to  begin  a  fight,  and  both 
sides  obeyed  them. 

The  only  fighting  done  was 
against  natives.  Captain  Mack- 
worth,  in  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary, led  a  successful  expedi- 
tion against  some  tribes  in 
Northern  Mamprusi,  who  had 
been  troublesome ;  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 15  another  column  went 
to  punish  the  Dagombas,  who 
under  Yaia  Kasseri  had  wan- 
tonly attacked  some  Hausas 
near  Yabum.  The  principal  of- 
fenders had  fled,  but  the  chiefs 
of  large  towns  were  anxious 
for  British  protection,  and  the 
whole  of  Southern  Dagomba — 
of  which  Yendi  is  the  chief 
town — was  very  friendly.  One 
town  resisted,  but  was  reduced 
without  loss  on  our  side.  Out 
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of  the  sixty  men  taken  on  this 
expedition  twenty  were  recruits, 
whom  it  was  desirable  to  ac- 
custom to  fire  in  case  of  emer- 
gencies. Colonel  Northcott 
reached  Gambaga  on  March 
10.  The  French  were  then 
pushing  down  the  Volta  to- 
wards Wa  and  Bona.  But  it 
was  reported  that  Yaia  Kas- 
seri  and  the  king  of  Pigu,  a 
son  of  the  king  of  Yendi  and 
a  raider  into  British  territory, 
were  at  Karaga,  and  on  March 
17  the  expedition  marched 
against  them.  Babato  and  his 
following — now  openly  hostile 
— assisted  the  Dagombas,  and 
there  was  a  sharp  fight.  Ten 
per  cent  of  the  British  force 
were  wounded  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  but  the  enemy  was  de- 
feated with  heavy  loss,  and 
Karaga  was  burned.  The  force 
engaged  consisted  of  six  officers, 
including  a  doctor,  120  of  other 
ranks  (of  whom  twenty  -  five 
were  recruits),  and  two  Maxims. 
Babato  retreated  into  the  neutral 
zone,  and  it  being  inexpedient 
politically  to  follow  him,  the 
expedition  returned  to  Gam- 
baga. Thence  Colonel  North- 
cott  made  a  tour  through 
Northern  Mamprusi,  and  was 
everywhere  enthusiastically 
welcomed  :  the  chiefs  of  villages 
where  the  French  had  left  flags 
brought  them  out  and  requested 
that  they  might  be  replaced  by 
the  Union  -  Jack.  This  was 
done,  and  posts  were  established 
at  Suaga  and  Sapeliza,  the 
most  northerly  towns  visited. 
The  object  was  to  establish  a 
screen  of  posts  which  might  pos- 
sibly check  the  French.  Cap- 
tain Murray  and  Inspector 
Middlemist  were  sent  out  on 


April  10  to  patrol  the  west- 
ern and  eastern  boundaries 
of  Northern  Mamprusi  with 
twenty-five  men  each,  in  order 
to  see  if  the  French  had  been 
there.  Captain  Murray  was 
attacked  by  a  tribe  near  a 
place  called  Nabrigo,  but  ex- 
trica+ed  his  party  with  the  loss 
of  three  Hausas.  He  returned 
to  Gambaga  on  the  16th,  but 
the  matter  could  not  be  settled 
at  once,  as  a  German  officer 
entered  that  town  to  plant  a 
German  flag.  This  the  English 
commandant  positively  refused 
to  allow,  and  on  the  22nd  the 
German  withdrew.  A  punitive 
expedition  was  then  undertaken 
against  Nabrigo ;  little  execu- 
tion was  done,  but  a  village  or 
two  was  burnt.  All  these 
forays  involved  delay  of  the 
main  object,  which  was  to  enter 
Moshi,  and  it  was  again  post- 
poned owing  to  news  that  the 
Dagombas  were  raiding  011  the 
line  of  communication.  On  May 
6  the  troops  were  moved  on  to 
Dagomba,  and  on  approaching 
Zong — a  little  west  of  Karaga, 
the  headquarters  of  Babato  and 
his  Zabermas  —  there  was  a 
sharp  fight,  with  heavy  loss  to 
the  enemy.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing they  marched  to  Karaga, 
repelling  attacks  by  the  way ; 
but  a  great  dearth  of  water 
reduced  the  column  to  severe 
straits,  and  it  was  obliged  to 
halt  till  an  opportune  tornado 
provided  the  desired  supply.  On 
May  13  Karaga  was  entered 
without  opposition,  and  totally 
destroyed. 

Colonel  Northcott  was  now 
ready  and  willing  to  march 
into  Moshi.  His  men  had  been 
sufficiently  tried  to  give  him 
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full  confidence  in  any  event ; 
though  the  French  were  su- 
perior in  numbers  and  nearer 
their  base.  But  the  length  of 
his  line  of  communication  was 
in  itself  a  great  difficulty,  and 
the  same  transport  obstacles 
which  had  beset  him  at  the 
start  hampered  the  progress  of 
whatever  came  up  and  added 
enormously  to  the  cost.  For 
these  reasons  it  was  not  until 
June  21  that  the  start  for  Waga- 
dugu  was  actually  made.  With 
the  expedition  marched  Bokary, 
the  rightful  king,  who  even  as 
a  fugitive  was  treated  with  the 
reverence  traditionally  due  to 
the  "Naba  of  nabas."  When 
Colonel  Northcott  first  met 
him  on  June  22  he  asked  the 
king's  name,  but  no  one  an- 
swered. Finally  Bokary  him- 
self came  and  whispered  it ;  for 
the  same  etiquette  prevailed  as 
in  Samory's  camp,  and  the 
king's  name  must  not  be  spoken. 
Bokary  proved  to  be  what  M. 
Binger  had  reported  him  ten 
years  before  —  an  intelligent 
man  and  a  gentleman  by  in- 
stinct, a  good  type  of  the  Afri- 
can ruler  who  is  a  Moslem  after 
a  fashion  and  upon  a  plane  of 
civilisation  entirely  above  that 
of  the  barbarous  negroes  along 
the  coast.  In  Moshi  there  was 
no  concealment  of  the  wishes 
of  the  population.  They  were 
anxious  for  their  own  king  and 
for  British  protection,  and 
everything  was  done  to  facili- 
tate the  march.  On  June  30 
they  were  at  Kombihili — a  day's 
march  from  Wagadugu — when 
a  messenger  came  down  with 
the  original  of  a  telegram  from 
the  French  Government,  an- 
nouncing that  the  Convention 


had  been  signed  in  Paris  re- 
cognising Moshi  as  within  the 
French  sphere.  It  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  everybody, 
but  to  none  so  much  so  as  to 
the  commanding  officer  who 
had  to  break  the  news  to  Bo- 
kary. The  chief  took  it  with- 
out a  murmur :  he  only  said,  "  I 
feel  that  you  have  done  all  you 
could,  and  that  I  have  been 
a  great  trouble  to  you.  But 
I  will  be  no  more  trouble  to 
you,  and  the  best  thing  I  can 
do  is  to  kill  myself  this  even- 
ing." 

This  was  no  consolation  to 
Colonel  Northcott,  who  had  to 
reason  with  the  king;  and 
eventually  Bokary  retired  with 
the  expedition,  which  merely 
claimed  the  right  to  withdraw 
as  it  had  come.  But  the 
French  sent  mounted  men 
ahead  ordering  that  no  food 
should  be  supplied,  and  the 
villagers  everywhere  took  to 
the  bush.  A  French  expedi- 
tion retreating  through  that 
country  under  similar  circum- 
stances would  have  had  to 
fight  every  inch  of  the  way, 
through  a  population  made  hos- 
tile by  their  wanton  cruelty. 
It  was  hard  that  men  sent  out 
to  vindicate  a  just  claim  by  ex- 
pelling them  should  be  recalled 
when  success  appeared  within 
their  grasp. 

For,  suppose  things  had  hap- 
pened a  day  earlier  and  the 
British  had  marched  into  Waga- 
dugu, either  the  French  would 
have  fought  or  they  would  not. 
If  they  had,  the  British  were 
confident  of  the  result.  If  they 
had  not,  and  their  instructions 
would  have  probably  precluded 
them  from  fighting,  they  could 
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scarcely  have  maintained  them- 
selves. They  could  not,  in  the 
presence  of  a  British  force, 
support  themselves  by  pillage 
in  a  town  which  claimed  British 
protection ;  they  had  no  money 
to  buy  with ;  and  even  if  they 
had  it  is  doubtful  whether  pro- 
visions would  have  been  forth- 
coming, for,  owing  to  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country 
since  the  French  had  been  in 
it,  food  could  only  be  got  by 
favour.  As  for  its  other  riches, 
flocks,  herds,  and  horses,  that 
Binger  and  Monteil  wrote  of, 
they  had  been  so  reduced  that 
enough  horses  could  not  be 
purchased  to  mount  the  English 
officers.  In  a  country  reduced 
to  that  condition,  a  force  could 
only  live  by  violence  if  it  were 
detested  as  the  French  were  by 
the  native  population ;  and  had 
the  Convention  been  delayed,  it 
might  have  been  concluded  on 
very  different  terms.  But  the 
French  made  interminable  de- 
lays so  long  as  they  were  the 
stronger  party  in  the  disputed 
region :  when  the  balance 
changed,  they  had  the  great 
advantage  of  being  in  tele- 
graphic communication,  and 
they  suddenly  altered  their 
tone  and  pressed  for  a  con- 
clusion of  the  agreement. 

The  result  of  the  Convention, 
in  so  far  as  regards  the  Gold 
Coast,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
other  than  humiliating  for  us. 
We  promised  protection  to  a 
country  and  a  king,  and  we 
failed  to  make  good  our  prom- 
ise. The  country  is  ruled 
by  the  French  with  a  heavy 
hand  ;  the  king  is  now  living 
near  Gambaga,  having  declined 
a  lesser  kingship  which  was 
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offered  to  him.  He  had  enough 
of  sovereignty,  he  said.  Apart 
from  the  sacrifice  of  our  good 
faith  and  the  serious  blow  to 
our  prestige,  we  lose  an  excel- 
lent recruiting -ground  and  a 
main  source  of  commerce,  for 
even  if  France  cannot  herself 
exploit  the  trade  of  Moshi  she 
will  do  all  that  restrictive 
tariffs  can  accomplish  to  prevent 
us  from  doing  so.  However, 
the  thing  is  done,  and  we  may 
make  the  best  of  it.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  we 
retain  Dagarti  and  Mamprusi ; 
we  lose  Moshi,  Gurunsi,  Lobi, 
and  Bcna.  Our  rights  as 
against  Germany  in  the  neu- 
tral zone  are  still  undecided. 
But  the  country,  such  as  is  left 
to  us,  is  now  opened  up  to 
commerce.  The  routes  are  safe, 
and  roads  are  being  made  by 
the  only  possible  or  reasonable 
expedient  available  in  such 
countries — forced  labour.  Each 
chief  is  held  responsible  for  a 
section  of  the  road,  and  his 
people  have  to  keep  it  clean ; 
but  this,  like  every  other  func- 
tion of  Government,  is  exercised 
through  the  existing  native 
rulers.  If  the  chief's  people 
will  not  work  when  they  are 
bid,  the  chief  can  get  soldiers 
who  will  make  them.  If  the 
chief  neglects  his  duties  he  can 
be  fined  or  deposed.  Caravans 
now  pay  one  tax,  instead  of 
blackmail  in  every  town  strong 
enough  to  rob  them,  and  if 
they  need  an  escort  they  can 
have  one.  Those  are  the  lines 
on  which  Englishmen  are  gov- 
erning inferior  races  in  many 
quarters  of  the  world,  and 
those  are  the  lines  on  which 
Africa  can  be  governed.  But 
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they  are  not  the  lines  on  which 
the  coastward  colonies  and 
protectorates  are  managed. 
There  the  Government  has 
always  been  jealous  of  the 
chiefs,  while  it  has  tried  to 
provide  for  the  common  native 
all  the  liberty  which  a  white 
man  enjoys,  trusting  that  he 
will  accept  the  same  duties 
as  a  white  man  takes  for 
granted ;  but  he  does  not.  At 
present  we  refuse  to  enslave  the 
negro,  we  regard  requisitioned 
labour  as  a  form  of  slavery,  and 
the  negro  on  his  part  refuses  to 
be  taxed.  Few  people  who 
have  been  in  Africa  believe  that 
the  negro  will  rise  to  a  higher 
level  than  he  has  at  present 
reached  without  forced  labour 
regulated  and  controlled  by 
Government.  For  the  moment 
forced  labour  is  employed  in 
the  northern  hinterland  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  the  result  is 
that  this  region,  which  has 
proved  no  more  unhealthy  for 
white  men  than  most  parts  of 
India,  is  now  being  reduced  to 
peace  and  order.  Coinage  has 
been  introduced ;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  an  adequate  super- 
vision of  the  carrier  system  on 


the  coast  may  be  brought  about, 
pending  the  establishment  of 
wheeled  transport,  which  is  the 
greatest  need  of  that  region. 

The  affront  and  injury  in- 
flicted by  Samory  on  our  terri- 
tories and  people  went  un- 
punished so  far  as  we  were 
concerned  ;  but  the  French, 
by  a  series  of  very  brilliant 
operations,  chased,  and  finally, 
in  last  October,  hunted  down 
this  old  bandit,  and  delivered 
Africa  of  one  of  its  worst 
scourges.  Ahmaria  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  northern  Gurunsi. 
Babato  is  living  at  Yendi  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Pigu,  of  which  country  Yendi 
is  the  chief  town.  His  follow- 
ing is  much  reduced ;  but  the 
fact  that  he  can  find  an  asylum 
there  is  one  of  the  many  argu- 
ments for  ending,  by  partition, 
the  existence  of  the  neutral 
zone,  now  become  an  anachron- 
ism since  the  race  for  treaties 
has  ended.  The  interests  of 
law  and  order  demand  that  this 
region  should  be  controlled  like 
all  surrounding  it.  At  present 
it  is  only  a  monument  of  inter- 
national jealousy. 
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WHEN  we  last  addressed  the 
public  on  our  political  prospects 
it  wanted  just  a  week  to  the 
opening  of  the  parliamentary 
session.  We  are  now,  we  be- 
lieve, within  a  fortnight  of  its 
close,  and  though  something 
still  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  Queen's  speech  can  be  finally 
settled,  all  the  most  important 
measures  to  which  Ministers 
were  pledged  are  either  practi- 
cally completed,  or  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  we  can  tell  pretty 
plainly  in  what  form  they  will 
ultimately  appear  upon  the 
Statute  Book.  In  our  February 
number,  then,  we  referred  to  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr  Cham- 
berlain on  the  8th  of  December 
for  a  forecast  of  the  legislation 
to  be  expected  in  1899.  All 
the  subjects  which  he  named 
were  mentioned  in  her  Majesty's 
speech  except  Old  Age  Pensions, 
on  which  Government  preferred 
to  have  the  opinion  of  a  Select 
Committee  before  proceeding 
any  further.  The  London 
Government  Bill,  the  Board  of 
Education  Bill,  the  Scottish 
Private  Bill  Procedure  Bill,  and 
the  Small  Houses  Acquisition 
Bill  were  the  four  principal 
measures  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  speech.  And  they  have 
all  either  been  passed  or  are 
perfectly  certain  to  be  passed. 
The  Tithe  Rent-charge  Rating 
Bill,  the  most  contentious  meas- 
ure of  the  whole  session,  was 
not  included  in  the  speech,  but 
due  notice  was  given  of  it,  and  it 
was  introduced  later  on.  And 
this,  too,  after  a  most  violent  and 


vexatious  opposition,  is  safe  in 
harbour.  It  is  to  be  noted  on 
the  threshold  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  fulfilled  all  their 
promises,  and  that  the  charges 
of  unfulfilled  pledges  so  freely 
brought  against  them  by  their 
opponents  may  at  once  be 
whistled  down  the  wind.  They 
never  undertook  to  bring  in  any 
bill  for  the  provision  of  Old 
Age  Pensions  this  session ;  but 
they  are  making  a  real  effort  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  with  which  Parliament 
could  be  called  upon  to  deal. 

The  London  Government  Bill, 
when  it  came  to  be  examined, 
neither  justified  the  denuncia- 
tions of  its  enemies  nor  perhaps 
altogether  satisfied  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  friends.  It  has  not 
affected  the  position  of  the  cen- 
tral authority  so  deeply  as  was 
predicted,  nor  does  it  seem  to 
have  placed  any  effectual  check 
upon  the  continued  exercise  of 
powers  which  the  Council  have 
so  seriously  abused :  witness 
their  recent  proceedings  in  the 
matter  of  Rowton  House.  But 
it  has  done  this.  By  creating 
these  new  municipalities,  on  a 
level  in  point  of  dignity  with 
the  City  of  London,  the  Govern- 
ment have  opposed  some  barrier 
to  the  further  encroachment  of 
the  too  powerful  body  which, 
like  the  London  School  Board, 
would  fain  usurp  functions 
which  it  was  never  intended  to 
exercise.  To  take  the  case  of 
the  police.  Suppose  any  pro- 
posal was  made,  when  a  Radical 
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Government  was  in  power,  for 
handing  over  the  control  of  the 
police  to  the  London  County 
Council,  the  new  boroughs 
would  have  a  right  to  protest 
against  it  as  having  an  equal 
claim  with  the  City  of  London 
to  the  control  of  their  own 
police.  And  so  in  many  other 
cases.  The  bill  on  the  whole 
will  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  pretensions  of  the 
County  Council  without  im- 
pairing its  real  usefulness,  and 
of  reasserting  the  limits  within 
which  its  duties  are  restricted 
by  the  Act  which  created  it. 
The  London  School  Board  is  an 
object-lesson,  which  few  men 
can  fail  to  read  aright,  on  the 
danger  of  conferring  wide  and 
imperfectly  defined  powers  on 
municipal  institutions  charged 
with  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  a  vast  metropolis. 
The  steps  by  which  it  has 
endeavoured  to  extend  its 
dominion  beyond  its  original 
boundaries,  and  to  swamp  all 
rival  bodies  which  stand  in  its 
way,  are  exactly  analogous  to 
the  processes  by  which  the 
London  County  Council  has 
sought  to  raise  itself  to  a  posi- 
tion such  as  in  certain  con- 
tingencies might  bring  it  into 
dangerous  collision  with  the 
Imperial  Parliament.1 

So  cautious,  sober  -  minded, 
and  practical  a  statesman  as 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  himself 
pointed  out  these  possibilities, 
and  they  still  exist.  But  one 
effect  of  the  present  bill,  we 
think,  will  be  to  make  them 
more  remote.  From  the  time 
this  measure  comes  into  opera- 
tion the  functions  hitherto 


vested  in  the  London  County 
Council  alone  will  be  partially 
distributed  among  other  munici- 
palities more  dignified  than  the 
old  vestries,  and  likely  to  attract 
a  better  class  of  men  into  their 
service,  who  will  necessarily 
impart  a  higher  tone  to  our 
local  administrations.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  some  of  the 
administrative  duties  trans- 
ferred to  them  by  the  bill, 
and  shamefully  neglected  by 
the  Central  Body,  will  now  be 
more  efficiently  performed.  As 
the  new  Councils  rise  in  public 
estimation  more  functions  will 
probably  be  transferred  to 
them :  the  County  Council  will 
lose  its  exclusive  and  para- 
mount influence,  and  will  feel 
at  the  same  time  compelled 
to  walk  more  warily,  and  pay 
rather  more  attention  to  public 
opinion  and  local  interests  than 
it  has  hitherto  displayed.  These 
will  be  highly  useful  results. 
As  far  as  expenditure  and  the 
growth  of  London  rates  are 
concerned,  the  public  may  per- 
haps benefit  indirectly  by  the 
change.  But  none  of  the  spend- 
ing powers  so  extravagantly 
exercised  by  the  petty  Parlia- 
ment in  Spring  Gardens  are 
touched  by  the  bill,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  if  they  will 
make  a  better  use  of  them  in 
future. 

On  the  Board  of  Education 
Bill  we  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  we  said  six  months  ago. 
The  Government  have  content- 
ed themselves  with  placing  on 
the  Statute  Book  the  measure 
introduced  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  in  1898.  The  ne- 
cessary departmental  reform 


1  See  '  Maga '  for  February  1899,  p.  456. 
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having  now  been  completed, 
Government  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  follow  it  up  with 
some  comprehensive  measure 
in  regard  to  secondary  educa- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  which  the 
Board  was  constituted.  The 
foundation  being  laid,  the 
superstructure  has  now  to  be 
reared  upon  it.  But  the  sub- 
ject bristles  with  difficulties, 
and  it  has  long  been  the  battle- 
field of  contending  educational 
factions,  whose  animosity  out- 
strips in  bitterness  even  the 
odium  theologicum. 

The  Small  Houses  Acquisi- 
tion of  Ownership  Bill,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Chamberlain  on 
the  14th  March,  read  a  second 
time  and  referred  to  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Law  April 
17th,  was  read  a  third  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
4th  of  July,  and  a  second  time  in 
the  Lords  on  the  21st,  and  we 
shall  presently  have  to  ask  Mr 
Whiteley  how  he  came  to  forget 
this  bill  in  his  silly  attack  upon 
the  Government  for  their  neglect 
of  the  working  classes.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  now  that  it  is 
the  redemption  of  a  long-stand- 
ing promise,  and  that,  if  it  is 
rightly  described  as  "a  retro- 
grade measure,"  then  half  the 
legislation  of  the  last  twenty 
years  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes,  by  whichever 
party  carried  out,  must  be  called 
so  too.  One  of  its  chief  merits 
is  that  it  will  give  the  working 
classes  an  increased  interest  in 
public  economy.  The  more 
they  avail  themselves  of  this 
bill,  the  greater  will  be  their 
repugnance  to  county  council 
and  school  board  finance,  and 
the  stronger  their  determina- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  a  system 


under  which  the  rates  may  rise 
to  20s.  in  the  pound,  so  that 
the  man  whose  frugality  and 
self-denial  have  made  him  the 
owner  of  his  house  will  be  no 
better  off  than  his  less  careful 
neighbour,  who  still  remains  a 
tenant,  and  pays  the  same 
amount  in  rental.  The  bill 
passed  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  with  comparatively 
slight  discussion,  though  of 
course  stigmatised  as  socialistic 
by  one  class  of  critics,  and  as 
"an  adumbration"  by  an- 
other— though  what  that  means, 
unless  it  is  that  we  are  all  to 
be  helped  to  buy  our  houses 
in  some  remote  golden  age,  we 
cannot  imagine. 

The  reform  of  Scottish  Pri- 
vate Legislative  Procedure  has, 
after  many  failures,  been  at  last 
satisfactorily  settled.  For  this 
result  we  are  deeply  indebted 
to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
and  the  Lord  Advocate  :  to  the 
first,  for  the  principle  of  the 
bill ;  to  the  second,  for  the  tact, 
firmness,  and  conciliatory  de- 
meanour with  which  he  steered 
it  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  spite  of  the  opposition, 
sometimes  legitimate  and  some- 
times obstructive,  but  always 
pertinacious,  which  it  en- 
countered in  its  progress.  As 
long  ago  as  1888  the  whole 
question  was  examined  by  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  of 
which  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur- 
leigh  was  a  member.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  Minority 
Report,  recommending  for  the 
first  time  an  extension  of  the 
Provisional  Order  system.  His 
suggestion  was  not  adopted ; 
and  though  several  bills  have 
been  drafted  in  neglect  of  it, 
every  one  has  been  a  failure. 
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The  present  bill,  of  which  for 
the  first  time  it  forms  the 
basis,  has  been  the  first  to 
succeed,  a  result  on  which  its 
originator  deserves  our  warm- 
est congratulations.  The  op- 
position to  the  measure  in  the 
House  of  Commons  came  from 
various  quarters,  —  the  rail- 
way interest ;  the  great  Scottish 
corporations,  to  whom  expense 
is  no  object ;  the  sticklers  for 
the  dignity  of  Parliament,  who 
dislike  to  see  its  grasp  on  any 
one  branch  of  legislation  in 
the  slightest  degree  loosened ; 
the  guardians  of  administrative 
purity,  who  doubted  if  it  was 
sufficiently  protected  in  the 
bill ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
thick  and  thin  Radicals,  who 
wish  to  see  the  House  of  Com- 
mons supreme  over  the  whole 
administrative  and  political 
system  of  the  country.  There 
was  also,  of  course,  a  certain 
amount  of  professional  oppo- 
sition, not  perhaps  unnatural, 
since  the  extension  of  the  Pro- 
visional Order  system  dimin- 
ishes the  area  of  Private  Bill 
legislation,  and  takes  grist 
from  the  mill.  Efforts  were 
made  to  expunge  the  last  sub- 
section of  the  second  clause, 
providing  that,  "except  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section, 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  apply 
to  Parliament  by  Private  Bill 
for  powers  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  Provisional  Order  in 
terms  of  this  Act."  The  Lord 
Advocate  in  Committee  refused 
to  abandon  it.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  may  change  his 
mind  before  the  bill  becomes 
law,  as  it  is  thought  that  the 
first  section  of  the  first  clause 
perhaps  does  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. It  will  be  for  the  Chair- 


men of  Committees  to  determine 
whether  it  is  better  in  any  given 
case  to  proceed  by  Private  Bill 
or  by  Provisional  Order ;  and 
questions  of  exceptional  novelty 
or  exceptional  gravity  will 
probably  always  be  reserved 
for  the  former.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Chairmen  are 
prepared  to  regard  the  majority 
of  railway  applications  as  com- 
ing within  the  scope  of  this 
exception,  since  Scottish  rail- 
ways are  so  closely  intertwined 
with  English  that  hardly  any 
question  affecting  them  is  likely 
to  arise  in  which  there  will  not 
be  a  mixed  interest. 

Much  stress  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  was  laid  on  the 
danger  of  Scottish  members 
being  excluded  from  a  seat 
on  the  Commission ;  and  a 
clause  was  introduced  in  Com- 
mittee, clause  5,  sub-sect.  4,  in- 
tended to  avert  it — rather,  how- 
ever, with  the  view  of  satisfy- 
ing the  more  sensitive  Scottish 
members,  who  feared  that  with- 
out some  such  proviso  the  bill 
might  operate  to  their  disad- 
vantage, than  because  it  was 
really  necessary.  It  does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  effect  any 
actual  change  in  their  position. 
But  it  recognises  a  certain 
national  feeling,  which  is  al- 
ways a  point  gained.  The 
last  question  which  remained 
to  be  settled  before  the  bill 
left  the  House  of  Commons 
is  known  as  "  the  double 
inquiry " :  the  point  being 
whether,  after  the  local  inquiry 
in  Scotland,  it  should  still  be 
possible  to  raise  another  in- 
quiry in  Parliament.  The  bill 
by  clause  9  provides  for  such 
further  inquiry.  But  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  against  it 
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among  the  Scottish  members, 
and  on  Mr  Shaw's  amendment 
the  Government  majority  fell 
to  forty  -  five.  On  this  point 
some  little  difference  of  opinion 
arose  between  the  Ministers 
responsible  for  the  bill,  and  at 
the  time  of  our  going  to  press 
it  was  still  uncertain  whether 
they  would  continue  to  insist 
on  the  further  inquiry  or  not. 
In  its  favour  is  the  argument 
that  every  one  who  thinks 
himself  wronged  should  have 
an  ultimate  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment :  against  it  is  the  con- 
tention that  to  allow  Scottish 
cases  to  be  heard  over  again  in 
London  will  militate  somewhat 
against  the  convenience  and 
economy  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  measure  to  secure. 

The  above  are  the  four  prin- 
cipal measures  enumerated  in 
the  Queen's  speech.  But  the 
Tithe  Rent-charge  Rating  Bill, 
introduced  at  a  late  period  of 
the  session,  is  equal  in  im- 
portance to  any  of  them ;  and 
after  a  brief  glance  at  the 
Budget,  we  shall  return  to  a  bill 
which  certainly  produced  the 
most  remarkable  debate  of  the 
present  session.  The  Budget  of 
1899  was  framed  under  those 
exceptional  conditions  which 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was 
contemplating  when  he  estab- 
lished the  Sinking  Fund.  This 
must  be  borne  in  mind  through- 
out. It  is  true  that  by  retain- 
ing the  income-tax  at  its  pre- 
sent level  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter continues  to  throw  the 
heaviest  burden  of  taxation 
upon  one  class,  though  it  is 
beyond  all  dispute  that  none 
profit  more  by  our  military  and 
naval  expenditure  than  those 
who  contribute  the  least  to  it. 


There  was  force,  however,  in 
the  argument  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  that  it  is  just  be- 
cause they  do  contribute  so 
little  to  it  that  they  are  willing 
to  sanction  it.  Suppose  that 
the  additional  cost  of  our 
defensive  armaments  had  been 
met  by  a  large  increase  of  taxa- 
tion, pressing  heavily  on  the 
working  man,  would  either  his 
patriotism  or  his  prudence  have 
stood  the  strain?  Some  think 
that  they  would.  But  we  con- 
fess to  having  grave  doubts 
upon  the  subject.  Would  he 
not  have  cursed  Sinking  Fund 
and  defence  works  alike  ?  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Michael  Hicks -Beach. 
And  when  it  is  rashly  asserted 
by  foolish  mutineers  that  noth- 
ing is  done  for  the  working 
man,  it  should  be  remembered 
how  much  is  done  for  him  in 
this  particular  manner — i.e.,  by 
relieving  him  from  the  cost  of 
those  national  defences,  with- 
out which  the  trade  and  com- 
merce now  providing  him  with 
work  and  wages  would  not  be 
worth  a  day's  purchase. 

But  of  course  the  great 
feature  in  the  subject  is  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  debt. 
And  first  of  all  let  it  be  said 
that  Sir  William  Harcourt  is 
out  of  court  as  a  hostile  critic. 
It  does  not  lie  in  his  mouth 
to  denounce  a  resort  to  the 
Sinking  Fund  for  the  money 
to  balance  our  accounts.  He 
has  done  it  three  times  him- 
self. In  April  1886  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  had  to  meet 
a  deficit  of  rather  more  than 
half  a  million.  He  need  not, 
he  said,  think  of  laying  on  fresh 
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taxes.  "  It  must  be  met,  there- 
fore, by  some  deduction  from 
the  fund  now  appropriated  to 
the  reduction  of  the  debt." 
The  country  then  as  now  had 
been  spending  largely,  and  Sir 
William  justified  himself  by  a 
reference  to  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  : — 

"With  reference  to  these  Sinking 
Funds,  I  would  mention  that  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  in  instituting 
this  fund,  distinctly  contemplated 
its  application  to  such  a  purpose. 
He  said  there  were  undoubtedly  two 
limitations  to  the  Government  pro- 
posals. One  was  that  if  a  time  came 
when  our  circumstances  were  greatly 
altered,  and  we  were  called  upon  to 
make  far  greater  exertions  than  at 
present,  then  we  should  have  under 
this  system  a  reserve  which  could 
be  made  applicable  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  borrowing,  and  substi- 
tute for  borrowing  simply  the  ces- 
sation of  paying  off  debts." 

What  was  then  a  legitimate 
and  statesmanlike  proceeding 
of  meeting  a  financial  difficulty 
is  now  "bilking  the  bill."  One 
man  we  know  may  steal  a 
horse,  while  another  mustn't 
look  at  the  stable -door.  But 
we  never  knew  that  to  pay 
your  bill  out  of  one  pocket 
instead  of  the  other  was  to 
bilk  it.  However,  we  bow  to 
Sir  William's  superior  famili- 
arity with  thieves'  English ; 
and,  indeed,  he  was  so  pleased 
with  himself  for  introducing 
this  genteel  metaphor  that  he 
could  not  refrain  from  remind- 
ing the  House  how  he  had 
first  used  it  in  1878,  and  how 
Mr  Goschen  had  patted  him 
on  the  back  for  it.  If,  how- 
ever, during  the  last  five  years 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty "  has  indulged  in  almost 
every  financial  heresy  which 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  com- 


mit," the  value  of  his  voucher 
would  appear  to  be  somewhat 
questionable.  His  applause 
may  have  been  only  another 
example  of  his  natural  taste 
for  heresy. 

However,  the  tu  quoque  argu- 
ment is  a  poor  one  at  the  best. 
What  is  to  be  said  of  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  Budget  on  its 
merits — on  the  subtraction,  that 
is,  of  two  millions  from  the  sum 
allotted  for  redemption  of  the 
debt?  In  the  first  place,  no 
abridgment  of  a  system  under 
which  we  continue  to  buy 
Consols  (for  that  is  what  it 
means)  at  a  premium  of  ten 
or  eleven  per  cent,  when  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
we  shall  be  able  to  redeem 
them  at  par,  can  primd  facie 
be  stigmatised  as  "disastrous." 
In  the  second  place,  the  falling 
in  of  the  Terminable  Annuities 
in  1902  and  1904  is  a  further 
justification  of  the  whole  scheme. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposes  to  create  fresh  annui- 
ties, to  expire  in  the  years  1911 
and  1923  respectively.  This 
plan  is  described  by  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  as  mean,  cowardly, 
and  the  robbery  of  posterity ; 
which  simply  means  the  robbery 
of  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  who  hopes 
in  1902  to  be  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  himself.  He 
would  prefer  to  see  the  whole 
amount  set  free  by  the  expir- 
ation of  the  annuities  left  for 
a  Radical  finance  minister  to 
make  ducks  and  drakes  of,  in- 
stead of  being  locked  up  against 
the  ultimate  redemption  of  Con- 
sols. He  evidently  regards  the 
Sinking  Fund  as  his  own  special 
preserve,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  as  nothing  better  than  a 
poacher. 
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We  can  understand,  of  course, 
that  the  greater  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  after  thirteen 
years  of  Conservative  ascend- 
ancy, the  better  it  is  able  to 
bear  a  heavier  weight  of  tax- 
ation. The  argument  is  logi- 
cal enough,  but  it  is  not  prac- 
tical enough.  To  make  the 
working  classes  pay  more  taxes 
because  they  are  earning  higher 
wages  would  be,  in  their  eyes, 
just  to  rob  them  of  their 
share  in  this  prosperity.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  increased 
income  -  tax  would  fall  heavily 
on  a  class  greatly  overcharged 
already,  and  of  which  a  large 
percentage  derive  no  pecuniary 
benefit  from  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Clerks,  civil 
servants,  officers  in  the  army 
and  navy,  et  hoc  genus  omne, 
of  which  the  name  is  legion, 
are  paid  no  better  because  the 
revenue  returns  are  higher.  No 
doubt,  if  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  had  chosen  to  lay  on 
heavy  taxation  instead,  it  would 
have  been  a  much  "  bolder " 
policy.  But  it  would  have  been 
the  boldness  of  Samson  when 
he  pulled  down  the  house  at 
Gaza  both  upon  himself  and 
his  enemies,  and  would  have 
left  the  Little  Englanders  mas- 
ters of  the  situation  for  many 
a  long  day. 

The  Tithe  Rent-charge  Rat- 
ing Bill  shed  a  last  flash  of  flame 
on  the  slowly  dying  session,  and 
produced  a  very  pretty  fight  be- 
tween avowed  and  unscrupulous 
obstruction  and  a  Government 
determined  to  carry  through 
a  measure  not  perhaps  intro- 
duced at  the  best  possible  mo- 
ment, or  under  the  best  possible 
auspices,  but  a  remedy  never- 
theless for  a  real  and  flagrant 


wrong,  and  justified  by  the 
strange  state  of  confusion  into 
which  our  whole  fiscal  system 
has  fallen.  It  is  unlucky  that 
the  Government  were  obliged  to 
introduce  it  under  the  ten  min- 
utes' rule,  though  Mr  Balfour 
had  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  Liberals  had  more  than 
once  been  guilty  of  the  same 
offence  ;  and  it  is  still  more  un- 
lucky that  the  necessity  should 
have  arisen  at  a  moment  when 
public  opinion  has  been  greatly 
excited  against  the  clergy  of 
the  Church,  and  when  the  ex- 
traordinary pretensions  put 
forward  by  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  have  thrown  fuel 
on  the  fire.  But  on  the  merits 
of  the  proposal  itself  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Government  was 
crushing.  Mr  Balfour  wiped 
out  the  trash,  as  he  called  it, 
which  has  been  spouted  against 
the  awful  crime  of  "re  -  en- 
dowment "  with  such  consum- 
mate ease  that  we  wonder  the 
charge  was  ever  made.  If  re- 
lief from  rates  is  re-endowment, 
both  the  English  Nonconfor- 
mists and  the  Scotch  Estab- 
lished Church  have  been  re-en- 
dowed. The  charge  of  taking 
money  from  the  Local  Taxation 
Account,  "as  if  it  were  the 
breach  of  some  great  and  ac- 
cepted financial  principle,"  was 
retorted  on  the  Opposition  with 
equal  facility.  A  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment took  twice  the  amount 
which  Ministers  are  now  tak- 
ing from  the  Local  Taxation 
Account  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  swine  fever,  an  object 
which  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered more  important  than  jus- 
tice to  the  clergy,  except  by 
what  is  still,  we  hope,  only 
a  limited  section  of  the  com- 
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inunity,  who,  with  their  usual 
taste  for  what  is  dirty,  may 
prefer  the  pig -sty  to  the  par- 
sonage. 

The  injustice  which  the  meas- 
ure is  to  mitigate  is  gross.  The 
clergyman  is  the  only  profes- 
sional man  who  is  rated  on  his 
professional  income. 

"Here  you  have,  side  by  side,  a 
man  bound  to  certain  clerical  work 
for,  let  us  say,  a  nominal  stipend  of 
£400  a-year.  You  have  next  door  a 
Civil  servant  living  in  a  similar  house, 
under  similar  conditions.  The  one 
pays  £5  a-year  to  the  rates,  the  other 
pays  £50  a-year  to  the  rates.  Each 
gets  precisely  the  same  benefit  from 
the  expenditure  of  the  local  rates, 
the  same  amount  of  police  protection, 
the  same  accommodation  in  the  way 
of  roads,  lighting,  and  all  the  other 
matters  for  which  rates  are  paid." 

If  it  was  any  other  class  ex- 
cept the  clergy  for  whom  this 
relief  was  asked,  would  any 
one  in  the  House  of  Commons 
raise  a  voice  against  it? 

Whatever  decisions  the  Courts 
of  Law  may  have  arrived  at, 
common-sense  will  tell  us  that 
the  consummation  with  which 
we  now  are  threatened  could 
never  have  been  intended  either 
by  the  old  Poor  Law  or  the 
new.  It  could  never  have 
been  meant  that  the  rate 
should  swallow  up  the  tithe 
and  leave  the  professional  man 
without  any  salary  for  his  ser- 
vices. The  tithe,  we  are  told, 
has  always  been  rated  as  repre- 
senting real  property,  and  al- 
ways ought  to  be.  Yes  :  but 
when  it  is  assigned  in  payment 
of  a  stipend  for  work  done,  it  as- 
sumes a  different  character,  and 
must  be  regarded  from  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view.  The  ordin- 
ary landowner  or  house-owner, 
who  does  nothing  in  return  for 


what  he  gets,  takes  his  chauce. 
If  his  property  deteriorate  in 
value  he  must  abide  by  it,  and 
if  it  is  eaten  up  by  rates  he 
cannot  help  it.  These  are  the 
accidents  to  which  real  property 
is  liable,  and  he  must  take  the 
bad  with  the  good.  But  the 
man  who  is  assigned  an  income 
out  of  the  land  in  return  for  the 
performance  of  certain  specified 
duties  stands  upon  quite  an- 
other footing.  While  not  claim- 
ing exemption  from  rates  alto- 
gether, he  may  certainly  claim 
that  he  shall  be  properly  paid 
for  his  services,  and  that  no 
mere  fiscal  pedantry  shall  stand 
in  the  way  of  it. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  iniquity  of  "  doles,"  a 
word  which  some  members  of  the 
Opposition  have  got  hold  of  and 
seem  to  be  vastly  pleased  with. 
But  a  dole  is  only  a  grant. 
And  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to 
complain  of  grants  of  public 
money  to  redress  the  unequal 
distribution  of  public  burdens. 
We  often  hear  it  said  that  this 
or  that  Government  ought  to 
undertake  some  comprehensive 
reform  of  our  whole  system  of 
taxation.  The  demand  implies, 
what  we  think  is  not  generally 
denied,  that  our  present  system 
is  out  of  joint,  has  lost  its  bal- 
ance, and  is  confused  and  dis- 
organised. The  result,  of  course, 
is  that  it  presses  with  undue 
severity  on  particular  places,  and 
all  we  can  do  is  to  relieve  the 
sufferers  as  far  as  possible  by 
some  instalment  of  justice.  To 
ask  them  to  wait  till  the 
"  comprehensive  scheme "  is 
completed  is  a  mere  mockery. 
While  the  doctors  are  deliberat- 
ing the  patient  is  starving. 

The  only  plausible   objection 
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to  the  bill  was  contained  in  the 
amendment  moved  by  Mr  Lionel 
Holland,  to  the  effect  that  the 
cost  of  relieving  the  clergy  from 
the  rate  on  tithe  should  be 
defrayed  by  the  ratepayers  of 
each  locality.  For  instance, 
in  London,  where  there  is  little 
agricultural  tithe,  the  whole 
amount  wanted  will  be  only 
£900  a-year,  whereas  by  the 
sum  taken  from  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion Fund,  London  will  lose 
£19,000  a-year.  Conversely,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  where 
the  amount  required  is  £7000 
a-year,  this  county  will  suffer 
only  to  the  extent  of  £1200, 
and  other  instances  might  be 
given.  If  the  clergy  in  Norfolk 
have  been  unjustly  rated  to  the 
extent  of  £7000  a-year,  the 
other  ratepayers  in  the  county 
must  have  unjustly  profited  to 
the  same  amount,  and  should 
now  b\^called  on  to  pay  what 
they  always  ought  to  have 
paid.  Many  other  counties  were 
named  where  similar  inequali- 
ties occur.  The  answer  to  this 
statement  is  that,  however 
deficient  in  arithmetical  sym- 
metry, the  Government  plan  is 
practically  the  fairest  that 
could  have  been  devised.  In 
London  the  rate  will  only 
be  increased  by  the  eighth 
of  a  penny  in  the  £.  To  the 
tenant  of  a  £20  house  the 
difference  will  be  2|d.  a-year. 
If  the  local  system  had  been 
adopted,  very  many  localities 
would  have  suffered  more  heav- 
ily than  that.  Moreover,  as 
the  grievance  of  the  clergy  is 
a  national  grievance,  the  Gov- 
ernment say  that  it  should  be 
redressed  only  by  a  national 
fund.  London,  being  the  rich- 
est and  most  populous  rating 


unit,  must  take  her  chance. 
To  every  national  object  to 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  na- 
tional purse  she  has  to  con- 
tribute in  proportion.  The 
London  quota  in  this  case 
goes  into  a  general  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  taking  character 
of  Mr  Holland's  argument  and 
of  the  figures  supplied  by  Mr 
Stuart,  we  hold  decidedly  that 
the  Government  view  is  the 
sound  one.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  Equalisation  of  Rates  Act 
in  the  metropolis  is  in  principle 
a  standing  answer  to  the  re- 
jected amendment.  If  London 
pays  for  Norfolk,  it  is  only 
Belgravia  paying  for  Shore- 
ditch. 

Except  on  this  point  the 
Opposition  in  Committee  was 
almost  wholly  vexatious  and 
obstructive,  as  they  themselves 
made  no  pretence  of  concealing. 
A  hundred  amendments  (we 
never  counted  them)  put  down 
to  a  bill  of  practically  only 
one  clause  is  a  development 
of  the  system  of  which  its  ori- 
ginal authors  might  be  proud, 
and  which  will  make  the  session 
of  1899  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  party.  The  clamour, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  particularly  effective.  It 
fell  like  a  spent  shot  among  the 
electors  of  St  Pancras,  who, 
much,  no  doubt,  to  Sir  Henry 
Campbell  -  Bannerman's  sur- 
prise, refused  to  sell  their  prin- 
ciples for  twopence-halfpenny. 

And  here  it  may  be  noted  that 
on  the  two  most  important, 
and  certainly  most  contentious, 
measures  of  the  session,  the 
Finance  Bill  and  the  Tithe 
Rent-charge  Bill,  Sir  William 
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Harcourt  has  taken  the  reins 
into  his  own  hands,  relegating 
the  titular  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition to  quite  a  secondary  posi- 
tion. He  is  disposed  to  treat 
the  selection  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  over  his 
head  as  a  dead  letter.  He  will 
show  the  Radicals  who  is  their 
real  leader  in  spite  of  it.  When 
the  occasion  offers,  the  right 
man  comes  to  the  front.  He 
will  tolerate  Bannerman  as 
Pitt  tolerated  Addington — but 
no  more.  When  important 
matters  are  at  stake,  Sir  Henry 
must  be  taught  to  know  his 
place,  and  allow  a  better  man 
to  mount  the  box.  This  is 
nice  for  the  new  leader,  who 
must  wince  under  Sir  William's 
patronage  even  more  than 
under  his  pretensions.  The 
triangular  duel  that  is  now 
going  on  is  certainly  a  pretty 
preparation  for  going  to  the 
country.  Harcourt  snubs  Ban- 
nerman, Bannerman  rejects 
Rosebery,  and  Rosebery  is  at 
feud  with  Harcourt.  Sir  Wil- 
liam has  let  us  see  pretty 
plainly  what  hia  game  will  be 
if  left  out  in  the  cold.  He  will 
upset  the  coach  to  a  certainty, 
and  that  the  Radicals  may  lay 
their  account  with,  unless  they 
are  prepared  to  humour  him. 

Mr  Balfour  made  his  state- 
ment to  the  House  on  the 
progress  of  public  business  on 
the  17th  of  July,  and  among 
the  more  important  of  the  sub- 
ordinate measures  which  the 
Government  intend  to  press  are 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Bill,  the 
Irish  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
nical Education  Bill,  the  Royal 
Niger  Company  Bill,  the  Naval 
Works  Bill,  and  the  Military 


Works  Bill.  These,  together 
with  the  Telephone  Bill,  will 
make  a  capital  year's  work. 
The  Food  and  Drugs  Bill  has 
long  been  a  desideratum,  and 
both  producer  and  consumer 
will  now  enjoy  some  protection 
against  cheats  and  counterfeits. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Gov- 
ernment do  not  see  their  way 
to  pass  the  Money-Lending  Bill, 
but  this  is  the  only  disappoint- 
ment worth  speaking  of. 

If  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  moment 
were  to  be  considered  only 
as  affected  by  the  work  of  the 
session,  we  should  say,  on  any 
fair  and  candid  construction 
of  it,  that  they  were  stronger 
now  than  they  were  six  months 
ago.  Their  four  principal  mea- 
sures have  been  measures  of  the 
first  class,  and  have  been  car- 
ried through  Parliament  with 
marked  courage  and  ability. 
They  have  shown  no  weakness 
or  want  of  will,  no  vacillation 
or  indecision,  at  any  point. 
Their  military  and  naval  policy 
have  been  warmly  supported  by 
the  country ;  and  the  slight 
dissatisfaction  occasioned  by 
some  of  the  minor  provisions 
of  the  Budget  would  hardly 
weigh  as  a  feather  in  the 
scale  against  the  substantial 
benefits  to  be  expected  from 
their  legislative  action. 

But  unfortunately  the  record 
does  not  end  here.  Recent  elec- 
tions reveal  the  existence  of  pop- 
ular discontent  which  cannot 
be  explained  away,  nor  are  the 
causes  of  it  far  to  seek.  Some 
are  founded  on  fact,  and  some 
on  fiction.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  the  middle  classes  were 
justified  in  expecting  some 
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reduction  of  the  income  -  tax, 
and  that  their  zeal  for  the 
Government  may  have  cooled 
in  proportion  to  their  dis- 
appointment. Trifling,  nay, 
ridiculous,  as  it  may  seem,  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  that 
many  votes  have  been  lost  to 
the  Government  by  the  muzzling 
order.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
the  great  irritation  produced 
by  it.  But  we  are  surprised  that 
it  should  have  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  first  -  class 
offence,  and  that  Conservatives 
should  see  in  it  sufficient  provo- 
cation to  justify  a  party  rebel- 
lion. In  the  third  place,  we 
have  to  set  the  effect  of  such 
statements  as  were  made  by  Mr 
John  Burns  to  the  electors  of  St 
Pancras  just  before  the  day  of 
polling  and  by  Mr  Whiteley  on 
resigning  his  seat  for  Stock- 
port.  Both  declare  that  noth- 
ing has  been  done  by  this  Gov- 
ernment for  the  working  man. 
Falsehoods  of  this  kind  are 
scattered  broadcast  through 
the  country,  and  no  systematic 
effort  is  made  to  counteract 
them.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  working  classes  are  easily 
led  away  to  forget  the  numer- 
ous benefits  conferred  on  them 
by  the  Conservatives,  even 
down  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  all,  the  Small 
Houses  Acquisition  Bill,  which 
is  actually  passing  through 
Parliament  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Dust  is  thrown  in  their 
eyes,  and  they  are  made  to 
believe  that  these  Acts  are  of 
no  use  to  them.  They  are  told 
this  in  particular  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act.  It 
may  be  well,  therefore,  to  quote 
some  recent  opinions  of  its 


merits    from     the     mouths    of 
labour  representatives : — 

"  At  the  Miners'  Federation  Con- 
ference, held  at  Edinburgh  in  Jan- 
uary 1899,  the  following  opinions  on 
the  Act  were  expressed  by  some  of 
the  trade  leaders : — 

"  Mr  Parrott  (Yorkshire)  said  that 
in  his  opinion  this  Act  was  a  great 
improvement  on  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment that  had  been  passed  in  favour 
of  the  working  classes. 

"  Mr  Hancock  (Nottingham)  said 
they  had  experienced  very  little 
trouble  in  connection  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  Act. 

"  Mr  Hobbs  (Cleveland)  said  they 
had  managed  up  to  the  present  time 
with  the  Act  in  a  most  amicable 
manner. 

"Mr  Smilie  (Lanarkshire)  said  he 
was  not  prepared  to  condemn  the  Act 
nor  its  promoters.  He  believed  it 
was  a  long  advance  on  what  they  had 
up  to  the  present  time. 

"  Mr  E.  Brown  (Dalkeith)  said  his 
experience  as  yet  was  that  this  was 
the  best  Act  that  had  ever  been 
passed. 

"  Mr  Brace  (South  Wales  Federa- 
tion) said  they  had  settled  innumer- 
able cases  of  accident  and  several 
cases  of  death,  where  they  had  secured 
from  £150  to  £300  in  each  case." 

We  cannot  think  the  working 
men  of  either  England  or  Scot- 
land so  unjust  or  so  ungenerous 
as  to  say  that  nothing  has  been 
done  by  Government  for  the 
labouring  class  because  meas- 
ures which  benefit  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  their 
fellow -workmen  have  not  yet 
been  extended  to  their  own 
particular  trades. 

If  on  the  eve  of  the  polling-day 
one  candidate  announced  that 
the  other  had  been  guilty  of 
forgery,  or  that  his  father  had 
been  hanged,  or  that  his  brother 
was  a  pickpocket,  or  what  not, 
he  would  find  somebody  to  be- 
lieve him.  And  the  charges 
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brought  by  the  Radicals  against 
the  present  Government  are 
equally  audacious  and  equally 
reckless.  Mr  Long  referred  to 
a  specimen  of  Radical  tactics  in 
Committee  on  the  Tithes  Bill, 
which  for  brazen  effrontery 
beats  the  record.  Only  the 
other  day  the  Radicals,  who 
were  denouncing  the  Tithes 
Bill  in  Parliament  with  all  the 
force  of  their  lungs,  issued  a 
circular  in  an  English  county, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
rating  of  clerical  tithe  was  a 
gross  injustice,  that  Govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  their  promises, 
had  done  nothing  to  redress  it, 
and  that  therefore  the  clergy, 
and  all  who  sympathised  with 
their  wrongs,  would  do  well  to 
vote  in  a  body  for  Liberal  or 
Radical  candidates  !  !  Against 
trickery  and  falsehood  so  care- 
fully organised  and  skilfully 
directed,  we  can  only  appeal  to 
the  intelligence  and  honesty  of 
the  working  men  themselves, 
which,  as  they  have  been  proof 
against  such  arts  before,  may, 
we  hope,  be  found  so  again. 
The  election  at  St  Pancras,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred, 
shows  that  they  do  not  swallow 
everything  that  is  told  them 
quite  so  readily  as  Radicals 
expect. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  present 
moment  the  Radical  party 
have  an  unexpected  ally  in 
the  Ministerial  camp.  We 
have  expressed  our  opinion 
pretty  freely  on  the  Ritualistic 
controversy,  and  on  the  merits 
of  that  question  we  have  at 
present  nothing  more  to  say. 
But  of  its  effects  on  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Government  there 
is  unhappily  only  too  much 


to  be  said.  Of  course  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr  Balfour  are 
to  be  given  as  much  credit 
for  honesty  and  sincerity  as 
those  who  differ  from  them : 
and  if  they  really  think  that  to 
leave  a  free  hand  to  the  bishops 
is  the  likeliest  method  of  pro- 
moting a  satisfactory  settlement, 
we  should  not  wish  them  to 
violate  their  own  convictions 
for  the  sake  of  catching  votes. 
This  would  be  to  imitate  Charles 
II.,  who  pretended  to  believe 
in  the  Popish  Plot  in  order  to 
save  his  crown.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  see  her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters following  any  such  ex- 
ample as  this.  But  we  take 
the  fact  to  be  undeniable  that 
they  HAVE  lost  ground  in  the 
country  by  their  attitude  to- 
wards "  the  crisis  in  the 
Church."  It  may  be  much 
or  little.  It  may  be  more 
felt  in  the  north  than  in  the 
south.  But  the  loss  is  indis- 
putable. And  as  matters  stand 
at  present,  a  serious  defection 
from  the  Ministerial  party 
may  possibly  be  at  hand.  We 
do  not  say  that  this  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment majority.  But,  com- 
bined with  other  causes 'of  irri- 
tation and  with  the  vigorous 
action  of  the  Radicals,  who  see 
their  opportunity  in  this  unfor- 
tunate schism,  it  may  weaken 
in  a  very  appreciable  degree 
what  is  our  only  barrier  against 
social  and  political  revolution. 

We  would  therefore  say  a 
word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  dan- 
gerous course  on  which  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  Conservative 
party  seem  prepared  to  enter. 
We  regret  to  see  that  the  Church 
Discipline  Bill  of  last  May  is 
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to  be  turned  into  a  test  ques- 
tion, and  that  Conservative 
candidates  are  to  be  supported 
or  opposed  by  Conservative 
voters  according  to  their  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the 
principles  contained  in  it.  We 
doubt  if  these  tactics  will  have 
much  success  in  London.  But 
they  certainly  may  influence  a 
large  number  of  votes  in  the 
provinces,  as  they  are  said  to 
have  done  at  Oldham.  And 
we  would  make  an  earnest 
appeal  to  all  malcontents, 
whatever  the  cause  of  their 
discontent,  whether  religious, 
social,  or  financial,  to  reflect 
well  before  they  resolve  to  give 
vent  to  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government.  As  regards 
the  religious  question,  we  can 
hardly  speak  more  strongly 
than  we  have  already  spoken 
on  the  mischievous  and  foolish 
excesses  which  have  called  forth 
such  an  outburst  of  Protestant 
feeling  in  the  country.  We 
fully  appreciate  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  the  convictions  to 
which  it  is  due :  and  in  what 
we  are  about  to  add  we  shall 
not,  we  hope,  be  suspected  of 
any  indifference  to  the  claim 
which  they  possess  on  our 
respect.  But  if  either  on  this 
or  any  other  subject  Ministers 
have  given  even  just  offence  to 
any  number  of  their  usual  sup- 
porters, it  does  not  follow  that 
a  policy  of  revenge  is  either 
wise  or  prudent.  On  the  only 
two  occasions  in  this  century 
when  a  vindictive  vote  has  been 
successful,  those  who  had  given 
it  lived  to  bitterly  repent  it.  In 
1829  the  Tory  Government  of 
the  day  was  thought  to  have 
betrayed  the  Protestant  cause, 


and  at  the  first  opportunity  a 
section  of  the  Tories  joined  their 
forces  with  the  Opposition,  and 
drove  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
from  office.  In  1846  the  same 
party  took  the  same  vengeance 
on  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  his 
apostasy  on  the  Corn.  Laws. 
We  are  not  saying  that  either 
Wellington  or  Peel  would  not 
have  done  better  to  leave  the 
work  to  others.  We  are  not 
even  asserting  that  what  they 
did  was  good.  We  only  say 
this,  that  those  who  exacted 
retribution  brought  down  dis- 
asters on  themselves  and  the 
country  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  injury  which  they  desired 
to  avenge.  The  fall  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  fall  of  Peel,  followed 
in  the  one  case  by  a  wave  of 
revolutionary  legislation,  and  in 
the  other  by  the  reduction  of 
the  Conservative  party  to  a 
hopeless  minority  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  are  object-lessons 
which  at  the  present  moment 
it  seems  peculiarly  expedient  to 
impress  upon  the  Unionist  con- 
nection. 

The  state  of  the  Opposition 
is  such  as  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  they  should 
return  to  power  after  the  next 
general  election,  or  hold  it  long 
if  they  do.  But  if  the  Union- 
ist party  is  broken  up,  as  the 
Tory  party  were  in  1829  and  the 
Conservative  party  in  1846,  the 
Radicals  would  present  them- 
selves to  the  country  as  the 
only  alternative,  in  which  case 
their  dissensions  and  their 
general  disabilities  might  for 
the  moment  be  forgotten. 
At  present,  with  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  Lord  Rosebery 
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representing  contradictory  prin- 
ciples, even  more  irreconcil- 
able with  each  other  than 
Kadicalism  and  Conservatism, 
the  party  can  scarcely  have  a 
chance  of  office  except  by  de- 
fault of  their  opponents.  Go 
back  to  1886,  cries  Rosebery. 
Radicals  never  go  back,  cries 
Harcourt.  By  going  back  to 
1886  Lord  Rosebery  means  that 
the  party  are  to  throw  over 
Home  Rule,  which  was  Mr 
Gladstone's  legacy,  and  take 
over  instead  of  it  the  imperial- 
ism which  he  abhorred.  "  The 
ashes  of  Mr  Gladstone  were 
hardly  cold  before  they  were 
asked  to  take  a  sponge  and 
wipe  out  the  whole  of  the  in- 
heritance he  had  left  to  the 
Liberal  party."  This  is  how 
the  biggest  man  among  the 
Radicals  talks  about  the  second 
biggest :  and  can  it  be  be- 
lieved that  they  will  ever  heart- 
ily coalesce,  or  that  either  would 
suffer  the  other  to  rule  alone? 
"We  know  what  Lord  Rose- 
bery had  to  endure  when  he  was 
Prime  Minister.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  would  be  paid  in 
kind,  we  have  no  doubt.  The 
Unionist  party  have  only  got 
to  hold  together  and  their  lease 
of  office  is  secure.  But  if  differ- 
ent groups  and  sections  run 
about  the  country  spreading  a 
spirit  of  disaffection,  and  accus- 
ing their  leaders  of  Popery, 
and  pusillanimity,  and  social- 
ism, and  heaven  knows  what  be- 


sides, the  majority  must  crumble 
away — an  event  at  which  no 
one  perhaps  would  profess  more 
astonishment  than  those  who 
had  brought  it  about.  The 
British  constitution  is  the  basis 
on  which  our  religion  and 
our  empire  rest.  Undermine 
the  foundation  and  you  will 
assuredly  bring  down  the  super- 
structure. The  ritualists  openly 
declare  that  they  have  every- 
thing to  gain  by  disestablish- 
ment :  and  a  Radical  Govern- 
ment would  give  them  what  they 
ask.  To  foresee  what  might  hap- 
pen to  our  Empire  under  those 
who  boast  themselves  the  right- 
ful heirs  of  Mr  Gladstone,  we 
have  only  to  look  back  to 
Home  Rule,  to  Majuba  Hill,  to 
the  death  of  Gordon,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  Soudan. 
While  the  monarchy,  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  Church  of 
England  still  survive  we  have 
bulwarks  which  Popery  can 
never  overleap,  and  a  recuper- 
ative power  which  can  sustain 
the  national  fortitude  under 
the  worst  imperial  disasters. 
These  are  the  important  truths 
for  electors  to  remember,  and 
it  is  by  obedience  to  these 
that  they  will  secure  the  Prot- 
estantism of  the  Church  and 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  far 
better  than  by  agitating  against 
Conservative  statesmen  who,  if 
not  perfect  at  all  points,  are,  at 
all  events,  the  safest  rulers  the 
country  is  ever  likely  to  get. 
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SUMMER-TIDE   IN   A    SCOTTISH   FOREST. 


BY   THE    RIGHT   HON.    SIR   HERBERT   MAXWELL,    BART.,    M.P. 


NOT  so  vehement  nor  so  per- 
sistent as  of  yore  has  been  of 
late  the  declamation  of  philan- 
thropists, political  economists, 
and  demagogues  against  the 
crying  crime  of  deer  -  forests. 
The  crofters  would  indeed  be 
hard  to  please  if  they  had  de- 
rived no  measure  of  content 
from  the  redress,  by  successive 
Commissions,  of  their  griev- 
ances, and  the  settlement  where- 
by each  of  them  has  been  created 
the  dominant  partner  in  his 
holding.  At  no  time  were 
the  informed  and  thoughtful 
classes  in  Scotland — the  law- 
yers, traders,  and  farmers — in- 
duced to  join  the  agitation 
against  the  exercise  of  a  privi- 
lege supposed,  or  at  least  al- 
leged, to  be  implied  in  clearing 
ground  for  deer.  So  far  as 
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they  gave  any  ear  to  the  de- 
nunciations which,  a  few  years 
ago,  were  hurled  from  hundreds 
of  platforms,  they  were  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  no  "  clear- 
ances "  whatever  had  taken 
place  in  the  interests  of  mere 
sport :  whatever  had  been  done 
took  place  many,  many  years 
ago  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
money  -  getting,  when  it  was 
found  that  sheep  would  pay 
better  than  grazing  let  to  croft- 
ers for  their  black  cattle.  Many 
pathetic  scenes  might  have  been 
witnessed  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century :  the 
memory  of  wholesale  eviction 
and  deportation  lingers  still 
among  the  descendants  of  the 
clansmen  in  many  a  glen  and 
beside  many  a  loch.  Deeds 
were  done  then  on  behalf  of 
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proprietors  who  thought  it  no 
crime  to  turn  then1  lands  to  the 
best  account — nay,  whose  ac- 
tion helped  to  raise  Scottish 
agriculture  to  its  present  hon- 
ourable eminence  —  which  the 
public  conscience  would  not 
tolerate  now.  Such  deeds  it  is 
no  concern  or  purpose  of  mine 
to  justify  at  this  day :  all  that 
I  wish  to  bring  to  mind  is  that 
they  were  not,  as  has  been  too 
commonly  believed,  wrought 
with  the  slightest  reference  to 
field-sports.  The  forests  de- 
scribed sixty  years  ago  in  Wil- 
liam Scrope's  glowing  pages  did 
not  extend  to  half  the  area  now 
to  be  reckoned  as  deer  ground, 
neither  did  they  equal  in  extent 
the  ancient  royal  and  baronial 
forests  which  had  been  reserved 
as  chase  from  time  immemorial. 
Much  of  this  ancient  forest  had 
been  given  over  to  sheep  before 
Scrope's  day ;  the  Black  Mount 
itself,  which  his  pen  rendered 
perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
all,  is  shown  by  the  venerable 
Black  Book  of  Taymouth  to 
have  been  reserved  for  deer 
from  very  early  times,  was  put 
under  sheep  when  that  wonder- 
ful source  of  profit  was  first 
tapped,  and  was  not  cleared 
again  for  deer  till  1820. 

The  recent  increase,  therefore, 
in  the  extent  of  deer  ground  is 
directly  owing  to  the  failure 
of  sheep-farming  as  a  profitable 
industry  in  the  Highlands. 
Large  sheep-farms  are  usually 
let  on  terms  peculiarly  hazard- 
ous to  the  proprietor's  pocket 
in  the  event  of  unprosperous 
times.  He  is  held  bound  to 
purchase  at  valuation  the  entire 
stock  of  his  tenant  at  the  close 
of  the  lease.  When  sheep-farm- 


ing is  profitable,  of  course  the 
tenant  is  willing  to  renew,  or 
another  tenant  is  easily  found ; 
but  when  the  industry  ceases 
to  pay,  the  land  is  thrown  on 
the  owner's  hands ;  he  has  to 
pay  several  thousands  in  cash 
for  stock  which  has  ceased  to  be 
saleable  at  a  profit,  and  he  has 
to  decide  between  carrying  on 
the  farm  himself  at  a  loss,  or 
turning  the  land  to  other  ac- 
count. Then  it  is  that  the 
sporting  value  of  ground  suit- 
able for  deer  comes  into  promi- 
nence. I  have  listened  to  hon- 
ourable gentlemen  in  the  House 
of  Commons  (some  of  them,  I 
am  certain,  with  their  tongues 
in  their  cheeks)  holding  up 
Highland  proprietors  to  oblo- 
quy, because,  instead  of  losing 
money  by  continuing  to  grow 
mutton  for  the  million,  they 
had  adopted  the  more  business- 
like course  of  letting  their 
mountains  as  playgrounds  for 
millionaires. 

The  clamour  against  deer- 
forests  by  no  means  represents 
what  passes  within  a  number 
of  shrewd,  practical  Scottish 
heads.  If  certain  folks  had 
their  way,  and  deerstalking 
were  rendered  impossible,  the 
gratitude  of  the  Scottish  people 
might  come  to  be  mingled  with 
a  strain  of  melancholy  when 
they  witnessed  the  stoppage  of 
the  golden  Pactolus  which  rolls 
northward  season  after  season  : 
it  might  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  any  advantage  had  been 
conferred  upon  railway  and 
steamboat  companies,  upon 
stalkers,  gillies,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  odd  hands  who  depend 
for  employment  on  the  annual 
migration  of  sportsmen  to  the 
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Highlands.  A  good  many  elo- 
quent philanthropists  have  been 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  The 
withers  of  the  deerstalker  are 
unwrung  by  their  denuncia- 
tions :  it  was  not  in  his  interest 
that  the  glens  were  cleared,  but 
in  that  of  the  sheep-farmer ;  and 
now  that  he  has  passed  away, 
what  will  you  put  in  his  stead? 
Of  all  the  instances  of  mis- 
directed energy  by  a  good  man, 
there  never  was  a  clearer  in- 
stance than  Professor  Bryce's 
Access  to  Mountains  Bill  —  a 
measure  which,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, he  has  pigeon-holed  till 
the  sun  goes  to  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge.  Of  all  the  countries 
on  the  face  of  God's  earth 
there  was  less  occasion  in  Scot- 
land for  such  a  law  than  in 
almost  any  other,  because  in  no 
other  civilised  country  is  there 
so  little  defence  against  trespass. 
People  in  that  land  may  go 
where  they  please  out  of  doors 
with  impunity,  provided  they 
do  not  inflict  damage,  and  the 
only  defence  a  landowner  has 
is  his  power  of  obtaining  inter- 
dict. Why  then  object  to  Pro- 
fessor Bryce's  bill,  if  it  only 
enables  people  to  do  what  they 
have  a  right  to  do  without  it  ? 
Nay,  but  the  boot  is  on  the 
other  leg :  the  right  is  not  with 
the  intruder,  but  with  the 
owner,  if  he  chooses  to  exert 
it.  It  is  rarely  exercised ;  but 
it  is  becoming  valuable  in  pro- 
portion as  the  most  solitary 
districts  are  being  opened  up 
by  railways.  An  excursion 
agent  may,  under  the  existing 
law,  be  interdicted  from  dump- 
ing down  a  horde  of  exuberant 
trippers  in  the  heart,  say,  of 
Glenartney  or  Braemar  forest ; 


but  pass  Professor  Bryce's  bill, 
and  the  protection  against  such 
an  infringement  of  private 
rights  disappears. 

Not  only  has  the  Scottish  law 
of  trespass  always  been  more 
indulgent  than  that  in  other 
countries,  but  the  ancient  forest 
laws  were  singularly  mild  in 
contrast  to  the  ferocious  stat- 
utes of  the  Norman  kings  of 
England.  There  is  a  statute  of 
William  the  Conqueror  (it  exists 
in  manuscript,  I  believe,  at 
Savernake)  under  which  any 
man  taken  in  the  king's  forest 
is  condemned  to  choose  between 
three  penalties — to  have  his  eyes 
put  out,  to  be  emasculated,  or 
to  be  put  to  death.  Compared 
with  this,  the  Scottish  statute 
of  William  the  Lion  (1165-1214) 
reads  like  clemency  itself : — 

"  Gif  anie  stranger  be  found  within 
anie  forbiddin  place  of  the  forest,  & 
wil  sweir  vpon  his  wapons  that  he 
knew  nocht  that  way  to  haue  bene 
forbiddin,  and  that  he  knew  nocht 
the  richt  way,  the  forestar  sail  con- 
voy him  to  the  common  way,  and 
there  sail  suffer  him  to  passe  away 
without  anie  trouble.  But  gif  he  be 
ane  knawin  man,  he  sail  be  taken  and 
convoyed  to  the  king's  castell,  and 
there,  without  the  ports  [outside  the 
gates]  of  the  castell,  the  forestar  sail 
take  before  witnes  his  vpmaist  claith 
[top  coat];  and  all  quhilk  is  in  his 
purse  sail  perteine  to  the  forestar  ; 
and  his  bodie  sail  be  delivered  to  the 
Constabill  or  Porter,  to  be  keiped  at 
the  king's  will." 

In  fact,  the  Scottish  forest 
laws  dealt  more  severely  with 
the  wood  -  stealer  than  the 
poacher — ne  quis  secet  aut  vene- 
tur — the  lamentable  denudation 
of  its  timber  which  Scotland 
suffered  after  the  recovery  of 
her  independence  being  exactly 
what  the  legislature  of  her  early 
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kings  strove  to  avert.  The 
wiridiers  or  verderers  had  spec- 
ial instructions  for  dealing 
with  any  man  found  "heueand 
dune  ane  aik  tree"  (hewing 
down  an  oak).  Note,  by  the 
way,  the  old  form  of  participle 
"heueand."  In  Scots  of  1609 
(the  date  of  the  translation  of 
the  ancient  laws  from  which 
I  am  quoting)  the  distinction 
had  not  been  lost  between  the 
present  participle  in  -and  and 
the  gerund  or  noun  of  action  in 
-ing.  The  two  forms  may  be 
seen  together  in  the  following 
sentence  from  the  same  volume  : 
"  congregation  of  men  dwelland 
together  .  .  .  for  the  better 
establishing  of  their  estate." 

I  am  conscious  of  some  signs 
of  impatience  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  who  has  got  thus  far. 
"The  fellow  undertook,"  he  is 
muttering,  "  to  describe  summer 
in  a  forest,  and  he  can't  get 
away  from  his  dusty  old  book- 
shelves. These  antiquaries 
really  ought  to  be  put  down." 
A  timely  rebuke :  let  us  get  to 
the  forest  with  all  speed  we 
may ;  only  may  it  be  under- 
stood that  I  have  nothing  to 
tell  about  deer  -  stalking  this 
time,  but  about  some  of  those 
pleasures  which  a  deer-forest 
affords  to  those  who  will  resort 
to  it  at  unfashionable  seasons 
while  the  velvet  is  still  on  the 
horn,  who  value  its  mighty 
solitude  as  the  asylum  of  the 
golden  eagle,  buzzard,  and  os- 
prey,  the  wild  cat,  marten, 
otter,  and  seal,  as  well  as  of 
the  red -deer.  Few  of  those 
who  rent  these  hunting-grounds 
ever  see  them  in  their  prime. 
They  defer  moving  north  till 


the  evenings  are  getting  short 
and  chill,  till  the  growth  of 
herbage  is  stayed  and  the 
wealth  of  blossom  past.  The 
wild  roses  alone,  which  deepen 
in  hue  the  farther  you  leave 
London  behind,  are  worth  a 
seven-hundred-mile  trip  to  en- 
joy, but  these  come  to  an  end 
with  July.  There  is,  also,  a 
lovely  little  plant,  the  bog  as- 
phodel (Narthecium  ossifragum), 
of  which  the  blooming  season  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  the  sweet 
o'  the  year.  It  is  scattered 
all  over  the  wet  hillsides  and 
bogs,  gathering  here  and  there 
into  little  swarms,  and  brighten- 
ing the  dark  peat  and  heather 
with  its  spikes  of  fragrant 
golden  flowers  tipped  with 
scarlet  stamens.  People  arriv- 
ing about  the  12th  of  August 
see  nothing  of  this  plant  but 
its  seed-vessels  and  rush -like 
leaves,  both  of  which  turn  with 
the  earliest  frost  to  glowing 
orange  and  carmine,  and  are 
the  chief  element  in  the  rich 
colouring  of  autumn  moorland. 
This  delicate  little  lily  con- 
tains a  mystery  in  its  modest 
frame.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  both  Europe 
and  America,  yet  it  does  not 
occur  in  Asia,  as  almost  every 
other  plant  does  which  is  found 
wild  in  the  other  two  conti- 
nents ;  nor  does  it  extend  into 
the  Arctic  Circle,  whence  such 
plants  as  bearberry,  common 
ling  or  heather,  bracken,  win- 
tergreen,  Loiseleuria  (our  only 
British  rhododendron),  and  the 
lovely  Linncea,  have  descended 
from  a  common  centre  into  all 
three  segments  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  Neither  is 
the  Narthecium  one  of  those 
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hangers-on  of  civilisation,  like 
the  nettle  and  dandelion,  which 
follow  man's  footsteps  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  thrive  at  the  expense  of 
his  labours.  No :  the  bog 
asphodel  detests  improvement, 
and  shrivels  into  extinction  at 
the  very  ghost  of  a  drain. 
How,  then,  is  its  existence  to 
be  accounted  for  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean?  Shall 
it  be  subpoenaed  some  day  as 
a  witness  for  the  lost  continent 
Atlantis,  like  that  apparently 
insignificant,  but,  as  we  are 
now  informed,  highly  signifi- 
cant little  fish,  the  so-called 
Australian  trout  (Galaxias)  ? 
Several  species  of  this  fresh- 
water fish  have  been  known 
for  many  years,  both  in  the 
Australian  archipelago  and  in 
South  America ;  but  we  are 
now  assured  that  a  single 
species  has  been  discovered  in 
South  American  streams  iden- 
tical with  one  in  Tasmania 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The 
significance  of  this  arises  out  of 
the  axiom  accepted  by  modern 
naturalists,  that  evolution  can- 
not produce  identical  forms  in 
widely  separated  areas,  and 
that  the  presence  of  the  same 
Galaxias  in  Argentina  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land  predicates 
a  union  between  these  two  con- 
tinents subsequent  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  that  particular  species. 

But  we  really  must  get  back 
to  that  forest.  To  be  frank, 
it  was  neither  wild  roses  nor 
asphodels  nor  any  zoological 
problem  which  I  had  in  view 
when,  one  stifling  evening  last 
July,  I  rattled  through  the 
dingy  approaches  to  Euston, 
in  which  the  perennial  odour 


of  fried  fish  takes  the  place 
of  the  more  aristocratic,  but 
also  more  pungent,  reek  of 
wood  pavement.  (There  are 
zones  in  London — and  the  en- 
virons of  Euston  form  one  of 
them — where  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  fish  seems 
to  be  a-frying.)  No :  my  pur- 
pose was  a  very  material  one, 
and  connected  immediately  with 
fish.  As  "  the  stork  in  the 
heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times ;  and  the  turtle  and  the 
crane  and  the  swallow  observe 
the  time  of  their  coming,"  so  not 
less  faithfully  do  the  great  sea- 
trout — advanced -guard  of  the 
annual  host  of  their  smaller 
fellows  —  keep  their  unwritten 
tryst  and  move  up  the  streams 
shortly  after  midsummer.  He 
who  squanders  July  in  London 
forfeits  all  prospect  of  prime 
sport  with  the  gamest  of  all 
fish,  for  the  trout  that  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  first  run 
seldom  attain  two  pounds  in 
weight,  being  mostly  "her- 
lings "  or  "finnocks"  of  less 
than  a  pound  each.  Indus- 
trious netting  has  sadly  im- 
paired the  angler's  chances 
with  big  sea  -  trout  in  most 
rivers  —  has  destroyed  it  alto- 
gether in  some — for  the  legal 
mesh  allows  nothing  above  two 
pounds  to  escape.  It  is  only 
here  and  there  in  the  great 
playgrounds  of  the  North  that 
streams,  mostly  small,  are  still 
kept  sacred  to  the  mystery  of 
angling,  and  that  the  fish  still 
move  up  each  summer  from 
the  tide  in  almost  incredible 
throngs. 

Well,  within  two-and-twenty 
hours  of  leaving  Euston  —  so 
aptly  does  modern  transport 
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pander  to  our  pleasures  by  fa- 
cilitating sharpness  of  contrast 
— we  were  steaming  smoothly 
between  the  mountain  but- 
tresses which  shut  off  the  wind- 
ing fjord  from  the  Atlantic. 
Drought  was  six  hundred  miles 
in  our  rear.  It  was  a  hot  even- 
ing, but  deliciously  fresh,  and 
all  around  the  green  mountain 
slopes  and  dark  crags  were 
seamed  with  milky  veins ;  for 
every  burn  was  brimming  with 
the  gracious  rain.  So  impos- 
sible was  it  before  leaving 
thirsty  London  to  imagine  the 
materials  for  a  spate,  that  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  first  morning  of  liberty 
should  be  devoted  to  exploring 
Loch  -  na  -  nigheainn  -  Dhonuil 1 
— the  lake  of  Donald's  daugh- 
ter— where,  report  goes,  there 
is  good  store  of  ponderable 
trouts.  Now,  this  was  my 
third  visit  to  Glentrogie  forest. 
Forty  years  ago  —  an  Eton 
boy  not  yet  "  in  tails  " — I  made 
the  same  resolve,  and  again  last 
year ;  but  Loch-na-nigheainn- 
Dhonuil  lies  fifteen  hundred 
feet  up  the  steep  breast  of 
Carn-Pheaduir ;  to  ascend  that 
hill  involves  crossing  the  river ; 
at  each  attempt  the  spell  of 
running  water  has  prevailed, 
for  what  man,  when  the  river 
naiads  beckon,  cares  to  court 
the  kelpie  of  the  loch?  Who 
was  Donald,  and  why  his 
daughter  has  been  commemor- 
ated as  the  lady  of  such  an 
inaccessible  lake,  deponent  say- 
eth  not,  nor  hath  he  done  much 
towards  the  solution  of  the 


problem,  for  to  this  day  his 
eye  has  never  beheld,  nor  his 
angle  been  cast  upon,  that 
lonely  tarn. 

Up  the  glen,  then — up  early, 
for  the  mist  is  down  upon  the 
hill,  the  rain-clouds  are  lowering 
on  the  sound,  the  triple  crest  of 
Rum  is  blotted  from  view,  the 
ash-trees  round  the  lodge  are 
moaning  in  their  heavy  ver- 
dure —  everything  bodes  the 
coming  of  another  spate. 

The  most  impatient  angler, 
if  he  would  enjoy  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  craft  and  take 
his  fill  of  the  delights  of  such 
a  paradise  as  this,  will  have 
eyes  and  ears  even  for  creatures 
that  have  no  scales.  As  Sir 
Edward  Grey  observes  in  his 
recent  and  altogether  charming 
little  book  on  '  Fly  Fishing ' 2— 

"  The  gift  of  being  pleased  by  these 
things  [aspects  of  nature]  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  possessions  that  a 
man  can  have  within  him.  .  .  .  There 
come  times  when  the  beauty  of  the 
day  or  of  the  place  seems  to  possess 
us,  so  that  the  very  thought  of 
angling  ever  afterwards  becomes  full 
of  beautiful  associations,  of  delightful 
meadows  and  woods,  of  light  upon 
water,  of  the  sound  of  streams,  till 
in  the  recollection  of  days  that  are 
past  the  vision  of  these  things  per- 
petually rises  up  and  fills  us  with 
joy.  .  .  .  Work  is  a  fine  preparation 
for  the  country,  .  .  .  and  when  we 
make  our  escape  we  do  it  with  facul- 
ties erect  and  active,  with  every  sense 
alert  and  eager  for  sights  and  sounds 
and  all  joys  which  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  cities.  Then  we  bring  with 
us  such  an  uprising  of  spirit  that  we 
seem  to  be  fit  companions  for  Nature." 

My  eyes  are  about  me,  there- 
fore, as  I  step  it  up  Glentrogie. 


1  Many  of  the  names   of  places   in  this   paper  are  fictitious 
veracious  throughout. 

2  Haddon  Hall  Library  :  Dent  &  Co.,  1899. 
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The  absence  of  birds  is  curious. 
The  lofty  ridge,  some  2000  feet, 
bordering  the  river  closely  on 
the  south  side,  is  dark  and 
shaggy  with  natural  wood ; 
but  the  north  side,  along  which 
the  bridle-path  runs,  is  open 
and  lies  fair  to  the  sun.  The 
track  leads  across  several  ferny, 
stony  little  glens,  just  the  very 
place  where  one  should  hear  the 
warning  note  of  that  true 
mountaineer,  the  ring  -  ousel. 
Nevertheless  no  feathered  thing 
is  stirring  save  the  all -pervad- 
ing titlark,  as  faithful  to  the 
waste  as  the  sparrow  to  the 
house-top,  and  two  or  three 
pairs  of  the  amiable,  elegant 
wheatear.  The  corrupt  form 
of  this  name  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  tendency,  well 
known  to  philologers,  of  people 
of  every  language  to  twist 
words  of  which  the  meaning 
has  been  forgotten,  so  as  to 
represent  some  other  mean- 
ing, however  irrelevant.  Why, 
otherwise,  should  a  bird  which 
has  no  visible  ear-covert,  and 
certainly  does  not  eat  wheat, 
become  known  as  the  wheatear  ? 
The  most  conspicuous  thing 
about  the  little  creature  is  its 
dazzling  white  rump,  which  it 
displays  continually  as  it  flits 
from  stone  to  stone  before  the 
traveller.  What  more  natural, 
then,  than  that  the  country- 
man should  give  it  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  the  name  of  liwit  cers — 
white-rump? — which,  if  it  be 
not  a  clearly  demonstrable  deri- 
vation, is  a  shot  as  likely  to  find 
the  gold  as  any  of  the  others. 

But  hark  !  the  hanging  wood 
beyond  the  river  resounds  with 
a  shrill  cry.  Out  with  the 
Zeiss  lens,  and,  following  the 


gillie's  brown  forefinger,  I  can 
detect  the  crag  where  a  pair 
of  golden  eagles  have  their 
eyrie.  Their  solitary  offspring 
is  still  on  the  nest,  and  it  is  he 
whose  voice  sounds  shrill  above 
the  rising  wind.  Suddenly 
from  the  mist  on  the  top  out- 
swings  a  dark  form  on  broad 
pinions.  One  of  the  parent 
birds  swoops  in  narrowing 
circles  towards  the  eyrie.  The 
cry  of  the  nestling  is  stayed, 
but,  so  far  as  the  glass  reveals 
the  secrets  of  this  household, 
the  queen-mother  brought  noth- 
ing in  her  talons.  Queen  !  yes, 
but  a  discrowned  one.  These 
men  of  science  are  terrible  re- 
volutionaries— not  republicans, 
mark  ye,  for  they  must  have  a 
monarch ;  but  they  have  de- 
throned the  eagle  —  the  very 
emblem  of  empire,  and  we  are 
told  now  to  reverence  the  crows 
as  the  legitimate  royal  family, 
in  virtue  of  their  higher  organ- 
isation and  intellectual  powers. 

But  the  wind  is  beginning  to 
boom  in  stronger  gusts  up  the 
pass ;  the  sky  has  stooped  to 
join  the  mist -skirts  on  the  hills ; 
already  heavy  drops  are  flying, 
and,  seeing  what  a  "kittle" 
stream  is  the  Trogie,  it  behoves 
us  to  push  on  to  Linfad  if  we 
would  make  sure  of  a  few  hours' 
fishing  before  the  coming  of  the 
great  spate. 

For  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  the  Trogie  is  a  rapid 
water,  chafing  through  rocky 
gorges,  battling  over  gravelly 
fords,  or  slipping  swiftly  among 
bending  meadows ;  but  about 
three  miles  above  the  lodge  it 
slumbers  for  half  a  mile  in  a 
deep,  canal-like  channel.  The 
best  pool  on  the  river,  this,  for 
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holding  fish — whether  salmon 
or  sea  -  trout  —  which  make 
leisurely  pause  there  in  then- 
annual  journey  to  the  loch, 
whence  the  river  issues ;  albeit 
a  pool  like  that  which  was 
called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
Bethesda,  whereof  a  man  must 
await  the  troubling  of  the 
water  before  he  can  derive  any 
profit  therefrom.  Bravely  the 
breeze  buffeted  it  to-day,  and 
the  sky  was  of  the  kind  pre- 
ferred by  crafty  Richard 
Franck  —  "  promiscuous  and 
dark,  occasioned  by  smooty 
and  discoloured  clouds  "  ;  the 
reach  lay  steel  -  grey  in  the 
green  strath ;  no  Jewish  cripple 
was  ever  more  tremulously  keen 
than  I  to  reach  the  water's 
edge. 

With  a  twelve-foot  rod  you 
can  cover  every  place  where  a 
fish  lies  in  the  Trogie ;  but  the 
water  is  as  clear  as  gin,  and 
you  must  stand  well  back, 
which  a  light  fifteen  -  footer 
enables  you  to  do  easily. 
There  is  good  chance  of  hook- 
ing a  salmon  in  Linfad,  but 
nothing  of  the  dignity  of  a 
salmon-fly  must  be  displayed — 
only  smallest  grilse,  or  medium 
sea  -  trout  sizes,  on  fine  gut. 
Such  was  the  gear  I  was  rig- 
ging when  a  clean-run  grilse 
sprang  high  above  the  wave  to 
encourage  me,  and  hi  three 
minutes  more  a  tiny  "  Dun- 
keld  " — a  fairy  -  like  creature 
with  golden  body,  masking  a 
couple  of  keenly  barbed  points 
— was  dancing  over  his  lair. 
What  a  brave  dash  that  was 
that  bent  the  supple  green- 
heart,  and  sent  the  reel  spin- 
ning !  Habet !  he  is  fast,  and 
fiercely  resents  the  knowledge 


thereof,  tearing  down  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  cascade, 
where  the  water  leaves  Linfad. 
It  flashed  across  my  thought 
what  a  rare  lesson  this  would 
have  been  for  that  dear  old 
bottom  -  fisher,  Izaak  Walton, 
whom  his  irreverent  contem- 
porary and  rival,  Franck,  de- 
nounced as  a  fumbler  and 
plagiary,  "  scribbling  and  tran- 
scribing other  men's  notions," 
and  who  never  saw  a  fishing- 
reel  in  his  life,  only  had  it  on 
report  that  "  some  use  a  wheel 
about  the  middle  of  then-  rod, 
or  near  their  hand,  which  is  to 
be  observed  better  by  seeing 
one  of  them  than  by  a  large 
demonstration  of  words."  This 
would  have  been  the  moment 
for  him  to  put  in  practice  the 
manoeuvre  he  prescribed  to 
trustful  Venator: — 

"It  may  be  that  by  giving  that 
very  great  trout  the  rod — that  is,  by 
casting  it  to  him  into  the  water — I 
might  have  caught  him  at  the  long 
run  ;  for  so  I  use  always  to  do  when 
I  meet  with  an  overgrown  fish." 

But  it  is  seldom  that  a  fish 
will  run  of  his  free  will  out  of  a 
good  holding  pool  where  he  has 
been  hooked,  and  just  as  I  am 
getting  apprehensive  of  grief 
in  the  gorge  below,  this  one 
turns  sharp,  races  up  again, 
and  throws  himself  high  in  the 
air. 

Basta !  it  is  not  a  salmon  at 
all :  nothing  nobler  than  a  two- 
pound  sea  -  trout,  than  which, 
however,  no  fish  that  swims 
makes  a  fight  so  headlong,  so 
disproportionate  to  its  size. 
This  one  has  disturbed  a  good 
piece  of  water,  dashing  into 
every  lair  and  scaring  fish 
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four  times  his  own  size.  I 
must  rest  the  tail  of  the  pool, 
and  try  higher  up.  The  rain 
is  falling  in  sheets  now — 

"  How  should  I  the  shower  forget  ? 
'Twas  so  pleasant  to  get  wet " — 

and  the  gusts  are  so  heavy,  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  straighten 
fine  gut  across  them ;  but  it 
is  a  proper  day  for  Linfad.  At 
the  sixth  or  seventh  cast  a  long 
silver  gleam  shines  through  the 
water  below  the  fly,  the  line 
tightens,  and  this  time  I  feel 
I  am  fixed  in  something  better. 
It  swims  deep  and  slow,  not 
realising  its  predicament,  for  it 
cannot  see  its  foe  standing  far 
from  the  bank.  But  as  the 
line  shortens,  this  new  cus- 
tomer catches  sight  of  me,  and 
then  the  fun  begins ;  for  it  is 
the  fear  of  man,  not  the  pain 
of  the  hook,  that  makes  a  fish 
fight. 

No  creature  so  incorrigibly 
prosy  as  a  fisherman,  even 
when  he  confines  his  narrative 
within  the  limits  of  fact.  An 
impious  American  it  was  who 
observed  that  —  "  The  angler 
goeth  forth  in  the  morning, 
and  cometh  back  in  the  even- 
ing with  the  smell  of  whisky 
upon  him,  but  the  truth  is  not 
in  him " ;  but  the  worst  part 
of  angling  yarns  is  that  they 
are  so  much  alike.  I  perse- 
vered at  Linfad  till  there  were 
stretched  on  the  bank  three 
lovely  grilse,  weighing  close  on 
seventeen  pounds,  and  five  sea- 
trout  which  made  ten  pounds 
more.  Then  the  flood  was 
upon  us,  and  I  trudged  happily 
homewards  down  the  seething 
strath. 

Now   any   reasonable    being 


should  be  well  content  with 
summer  sport  like  this.  So 
pleasant  and  profitable  had 
been  the  looting  of  Linfad  that 
nothing  better  could  be  desired 
than  to  renew  it  on  the  mor- 
row, when  fresh  store  of  sea- 
fish  would  assuredly  have  run 
up.  But  man  —  of  the  sub- 
species Piscator,  at  least — can- 
not always  be  reckoned  reason- 
able. The  "last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds"  must  always  be 
taken  into  account  as  a  dis- 
turbing element ;  and,  just  as 
it  landed  the  great  Napoleon 
in  Longwood,  so  it  brought 
discomfiture  on  me  this  day. 
Four  or  five  miles  across  the 
hills  behind  the  lodge,  and 
parallel  with  Glentrogie,  lies 
Glenfearnan,  through  which 
flows  —  or  rather  flies  —  the 
Fearnan,  a  torrent  only  to 
be  fished  successfully  in  a  few 
hours  of  falling  flood.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  sift  history 
and  fable  asunder,  and  perhaps 
the  records  of  great  fishings  in 
this  stream  are  open  to  be  im- 
pugned. Nevertheless  they  ex- 
ist, and  are  of  the  kind  to 
fire  every  latent  spark  of  am- 
bition. On  the  morrow,  there- 
fore, rejecting  the  wiser  gillie's 
counsel,  I  was  off  betimes  to 
the  Fearnan.  It  had  rained 
all  night,  but  was  now  clear 
— the  very  concatenation  of 
conditions  most  favourable  for 
that  fickle  stream.  It  was 
tumbling  about  in  fine  style 
among  its  grand  rocks,  and 
the  delusion  was  well  sustained 
for  some  time.  A  salmon 
slipped  up  and  missed  the 
fly  from  the  slack  water  beside 
a  rushing  stream ;  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  return. 
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Precisely  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  the  next  resting-place : 
rather  provoking,  but  not  dis- 
couraging, for  the  day  was  still 
very  young.  In  a  third  lodge 
things  went  better :  the  fly  was 
seized  close  to  the  foot  of  a 
cliff,  and  the  tug-of-war  began. 
There  was  not  much  scope  for 
tactics :  the  pool  was  no  more 
than  a  pot,  and  the  current 
was  tremendous.  Twice  or 
thrice  the  fish  ran  perilously 
near  the  rapids :  once  let  him 
get  into  them,  and  he  was  free, 
for  the  tackle  was  far  too  fine 
to  hold  him.  Ah  !  I  thought 
so :  losing  his  balance,  he  topples 
over  the  verge  and  rolls  away 
down  the  rapids  far  faster  than 
I  can  scramble  after  him.  Lab- 
ouring heavily  over  the  rocks, 
I  come  to  an  impasse :  a  big 
alder  stands  well  out  in  the 
water,  and  unless  I  can  get 
round  it  there  must  be  a  smash. 
Nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the 
water.  Luckily  it  is  not  more 
than  waist-deep  ;  the  obstacle 
is  circumvented,  and  once  more 
fish  and  fisher  are  on  terms. 
Fifty  yards  more  and  we  reach 
a  pool  where  the  issue  must 
be  fought  out:  Angus  makes 
clever  use  of  a  chance  with  the 
gaff,  and  draws  up  on  the 
heather  —  not  a  salmon  after 
all,  but,  much  to  my  surprise 
and  chagrin,  a  sea -trout.  A 
good  one,  it  is  true,  scaling  5£ 
lb.,  but  still  only  a  sea-trout, 
which,  as  every  angler  will 
admit,  is  inferior  quarry  to 
Salmo  salar,  and  not  worthy 
of  being  recorded  by  a  notch 
on  the  gaff  handle. 

At  spes  infracta  !     There  was 
plenty  of  good  water  before  me 


— one  pool,  especially,  called  par 
excellence  the  Salmon  Pool. 
Here  the  Fearnan  gathers  all 
its  dignity  to  form  a  fitting 
theatre  for  the  angler's  triumph. 
Between  cliffs  thirty  feet  high 
the  water  pours  through  a  nar- 
row gorge  for  fifty  yards,  then 
spreads  into  a  smooth,  foam- 
flecked  pool,  with  a  steady  cur- 
rent through  it — the  very  ideal 
of  a  salmon  cast.  It  is  in  perfect 
order  this  day,  and  the  only 
anxiety  which  haunts  me  is  lest 
the  fish  which  I  am  about  to 
hook  should  disturb  the  whole 
premises  ;  for  it  is  an  awkward 
place  to  work,  casting  being 
only  possible  from  the  top  of  the 
cliffs.  In  the  very  choicest  bit 
of  the  water  a  salmon  of  10  lb. 
or  thereby  makes  a  pretty  rise, 
not  at  my  fly ;  but  I  cast  over 
him  in  perfect  confidence.  No- 
thing happens !  no  thrill  of 
tightening  line,  no  flash  of 
turning  fish  :  there  is  a  spell  on 
the  river ;  it  is  clearly  bewitched. 
Not  only  in  this  pool,  but  in 
every  other  for  the  rest  of  that 
day,  was  the  result  the  same. 
The  midges  came  out  in  their 
millions — still  I  persevered,  and 
towards  sundown  retreated,  a 
beaten  man,  vowing  that  never 
more  should  line  of  mine  be 
straightened  over  the  Fearnan 
till  it  had  been  soundly  exor- 
cised. 

Salmon  are  intensely  con- 
servative :  year  after  year  the 
great  fish  return  to  the  same 
pools  and  streams  which  shel- 
tered their  forefathers  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Often  the  only 
favoured  lodging  in  a  mile  of 
water  consists  of  a  few  square 
yards,  the  shelter  of  a  submerged 
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boulder,  or  the  shelf  of  a  bank 
of  glacial  clay.  Such  fish  haunts 
invariably  get  specific  names, 
some  of  them  being  exceedingly 
ancient  with  a  pleasant  measure 
of  mystery  about  them.  Some- 
times the  meaning  is  quite  ob- 
vious :  for  example,  there  are 
very  few  Scottish  salmon  rivers 
with  out  a  cast  called  the  Corbie's 
or  the  Gled's  Nest  (there  are  at 
least  three  "  Corbies "  on  the 
Tweed,  although  it  is  many, 
many  years  since  the  raven  was 
suffered  to  breed  on  that  fair 
stream).  More  often  the  mean- 
ing is  more  obscure — the  Cradle, 
for  instance,  of  which  there  is 
one  on  the  Trogie,  two  on  the 
Tweed,  and  many  elsewhere. 
Often  these  names  commemorate 
animals,  and  even  races  of  men, 
long  since  passed  away.  On  the 
Test  above  Wherwell  there  is  a 
stretch  of  deep  dark  water  called 
the  Dublin.  Now  the  Roman 
occupation  must  wellnigh  have 
put  an  end  to  Gaelic  speech  in 
Hampshire,  yet  here  we  find  a 
trace  of  it  fixed  to  a  fleeting 
current — dubh  linn,  the  dark 
water — a  name  identical  with 
that  which  the  dark  water  of 
the  Liffey  has  lent  to  the  Irish 
capital.  If  anybody  boggles 
over  this  as  far-fetched,  let  him 
call  to  mind  how  often  the  river- 
names,  Avon,  Esk,  Usk,  Exe, 
Ouse,  occur  in  the  southern 
counties, — all  attempts  at  ren- 
dering the  Gaelic  msc,  water, 
which  is  perhaps  more  familiar 
to  the  Sassenach  in  the  form 
"  whisky  " — uisce-ba — the  water 
of  life,  eau-de-vie.  If  it  does 
not  transcend  human  ingenuity 
to  invent  a  name  for  a  river  or 
any  other  natural  feature,  it  is  at 


all  events  quite  outside  human 
practice.  The  Gael  spoke  of 
the  stream  where  he  dwelt  as 
amhuinn  (avon),  the  river,  or 
uisc,  the  water  —  sufficiently 
distinctive  for  his  purpose ;  and 
his  Saxon  successor  often  found 
it  convenient  to  adopt  these 
terms. 

I  met  with  a  curious  instance 
lately  of  a  reversion  in  popular 
usage  from  the  specific  to  the 
generic  name.  I  was  fishing  a 
friend's  trout  stream  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  happened  to  ask  the 
keeper  what  was  its  name. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "it  has  a 
name,  to  be  sure,  but  dang  me 
if  I  can  call  'un  to  mind.  We 
always  calls  'un  'the  river.' " 

Presently  a  respectable-look- 
ing man  came  along,  to  whom 
the  keeper  referred  the  question. 
He,  too,  said  the  stream  had  a 
name,  no  doubt,  but  he  had 
forgotten  it.  To  him  and 
his  neighbours  it  had  always 
been  just  "the  river."  Later, 
I  discovered  that  the  official 
name  of  this  stream  was  the 
Gade. 

To  return  to  salmon  pools — 
most  often,  perhaps,  the  cast 
takes  its  name  from  adjacent 
lands  or  some  feature  in  them. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  good 
pool  on  the  Trogie  called  Tor- 
valvin.  Beside  this  pool  rises  a 
conical  bare  knoll,  a  conspicuous 
object  from  afar  in  the  strath. 
English  spelling  disguises  the 
meaning,  for  there  is  no  v  in  the 
Gaelic  alphabet,  the  symbol  for 
that  sound  being  mh  or  bh. 
Now  6  and  m  at  the  beginning 
of  Gaelic  words  generally  be- 
come bh  and  mh  in  the  geni- 
tive ;  so  Torvalvin  represents 
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tor-mhaoil-bheinn — the  cone  of 
the  bare  hill.  Of  greater  in- 
terest are  Gaelic  pool  -  names 
lingering  where  no  Gaelic  has 
been  spoken  for  centuries. 
Thus,  on  the  Cree  (the  crioch, 
or  boundary,  between  eastern 
and  western  Galloway)  you  may 
still  see  the  marsh  which  gave 
its  name  to  Linloskin,  the  pool 
of  the  frogs.  The  heather  has 
all  been  ploughed  away  from 
Linree  (linn  fhraoich),  and  no 
badgers  may  now  be  found  near 
Carse-na-brock ;  but  still,  on 
the  neighbouring  Luce,  Lincom 
runs  in  the  sharp  sweep  which 
earned  for  it  the  name  of  the 
crooked  pool,  and  local  history 
confirms  the  justice  of  the  title 
borne  by  the  Bloody  Wiel,  where 
the  Linns  of  Larg  and  the  Hays 
of  Park  once  settled  their  dif- 
ferences. 

More  than  one  salmon  pool 
has  earned  historic  distinction 
from  its  name  being  adopted  as 
a  personal  one.  Thus,  if  in 
passing  south  from  Ayr  you  will 
look  out  on  the  right  side  at 
Dalrymple  station,  you  shall  see 
how  the  bonnie  Doon  makes  a 
sudden  circular  sweep  round 
three  sides  of  a  flat  and  fertile 
piece  of  ground — crom  pol — 
the  crooked  pool — whence  the 
level  ground  became  known  as 
dal-chruim-puill,  the  land  por- 
tion of  the  crooked  pool.  In 
time,  when  the  need  arose  for 
surnames,  the  possessor  of  this 
land  became  known  as  Dal- 
rymple, whose  descendants  have 
'carried  the  name  to  glory  as 
statesmen,  soldiers,  and  lawyers. 

Perhaps  my  best  excuse  for 
maundering  over  what  Porthos 
denounced  as  un  plaisir  roturier 


— angling  and  its  pertinents — 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
my  own  name  is  derived  from  a 
salmon  pool.  Maccus  the  son 
of  Undwin,  and  great-grandson 
of  that  other  Maccus  who 
thought  it  no  shame  in  973  to 
attest  a  charter  of  Edgar  King 
of  England  as  "  Archipirata  " 
— arch-pirate — obtained  from 
David  I.  of  Scotland  certain 
lands  adjacent  to  Kelso,  com- 
prising a  productive  salmon 
pool,  which  soon  became  known 
as  Maccus'  or  Max's  wiel.  The 
lands  took  their  name  from 
the  pool ;  the  descendants  of 
Maccus  became,  in  the  feudal 
manner,  De  Maccuswell  or  Max- 
well, and  still  the  Tweed  angler 
holds  in  high  repute  Maxwheel, 
an  excellent  salmon  cast  just 
below  Kelso  bridge. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
of  late  about  the  cruelty  of 
field-sports  in  general  and  of 
fishing  in  particular:  the  charge 
is  made  by  people  entitled  to 
respect,  and  is  altogether  too 
serious  to  be  disregarded.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing on  the  ethics  of  the 
contemplative  man's  recreation. 
Fish,  if  they  are  to  be  taken  at 
all,  and  not  left  to  devour  one 
another,  must  be  captured 
either  by  nets  or  by  hook  and 
line,  and  I  am  prepared  to  de- 
fend the  opinion  that  no  more 
actual  suffering  to  the  fish  is  in- 
volved by  the  one  method  than 
by  the  other.  It  has  been  ob- 
served above  that  it  is  the  fear 
of  man,  not  the  pain  of  the 
hook,  that  makes  a  fish  fight 
for  freedom.  I  can  testify  that 
the  pain  of  a  large  salmon  hook 
fixed  in  the  human  lip,  far 
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more  sensitive  than  a  fish's,  is 
very  trifling,  even  though  it 
was  necessary  to  strip  off  the 
dressing  and  bring  the  hook 
out  the  reverse  way.  But,  the 
spate  in  the  forest  having  run 
down,  I  was  witness  of  a  scene 
which  convinced  me  that  cap- 
ture by  the  net  is  not  one  whit 
more  merciful  than  by  rod  and 
line.  Besides  the  Trogie  and 
the  Fearnan,  there  is  a  third 
river  in  this  forest,  flowing 
through  a  glen  so  remote  and 
so  difficult  of  access,  and  sub- 
siding so  rapidly  after  a  flood, 
that  it  is  very  seldom  fished 
by  any  angler.  Once  a-year, 
therefore,  the  owner  causes  a 
net  to  be  drawn  through  a 
couple  of  pools  in  it,  which  is 
made  the  occasion  of  a  little 
festival,  for  it  is  fine  fun  in  hot 
weather,  and  the  spoils  are 
greatly  appreciated  by  the 
crofters  and  villagers  among 
whom  they  are  shared.  It  was 
a  glorious  morning  when  the 
yacht  left  her  moorings  and 
steamed  ten  miles  up  the  loch 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Alticroe. 
Ponies  had  been  sent  round  by 
land  overnight  to  carry  the  net 
and  such  ladies  as  did  riot 
fancy  a  tramp  over  three  miles 
of  rough  moorland  lying  be- 
tween the  shore  and  the  scene 
of  operations.  The  deer  on  the 
tops  gazed  from  afar  at  the 
motley  cavalcade  invading  their 
special  domain,  and  a  pair  of 
ravens  croaked  execration  on 
us  as  they  soared  far  aloft  in 
the  azure.  The  first  pool  to  be 
drawn  was  a  rocky  basin  less 
than  forty  yards  long,  with 
a  shelving  gravelly  bank  on 
one  side  of  the  lower  end. 


It  was  very  deep  —  so  deep 
that  although  the  river  else- 
where was  reduced  to  a 
mere  trickle  among  acres  of 
shingle,  and  although  the 
water  was  exceedingly  clear, 
without  the  faintest  stain  of 
peat,  the  bottom  was  not  vis- 
ible to  the  eye.  A  guard  was 
set  to  prevent  the  fish  escaping 
down  stream,  the  net  was 
quietly  slipped  in  at  the  top, 
and  as  it  moved  slowly  down 
the  greenish  depths  became 
agitated  by  a  great  multitude 
of  fish  rushing  about  hi  terror. 
Presently  the  net  stopped : 
some  obstacle,  a  great  stone, 
had  caught  the  leads,  and  fail- 
ure was  imminent.  An  Etonian 
present  offered  to  dive  to  its 
release ;  the  ladies  withdrew 
out  of  sight,  and  presently, 
with  a  magnificent  header  from 
the  rocks,  he  was  down  among 
the  fishes  and  freed  the  bottom 
line.  The  net  was  then  drawn 
ashore,  with  the  humiliating 
result  of  half-a-dozen  sea-trout. 
It  had  been  damaged,  and  all 
the  other  fish  had  escaped 
through  a  large  hole.  They 
were  still  in  the  pool  of  course, 
and  lying  on  the  rocks  I  could 
perceive  them  coursing  up  and 
down.  Three  of  four  salmon 
in  particular  I  watched,  never 
still  an  instant,  now  sailing  up 
to  the  shallows  at  the  top, 
then,  catching  sight  of  an 
enemy,  dashing  away  in  hope- 
less search  of  shelter.  Thinks 
I  to  myself,  each  one  of  these 
fish  is  suffering  just  as  much 
through  fear  as  it  would  if 
hooked  by  an  angler:  the  pre- 
sence of  a  tiny  barb  in  its  horny 
jaw  would  be  but  an  impercept- 
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ible  addition  to  its  tribulation. 
And  then  consider  how  much 
prolonged  was  the  persecution. 
From  the  first  immersion  of  the 
net  to  its  final  bringing  ashore, 
after  the  necessary  repairs,  full 
of  fish  —  half-a-dozen  salmon 
and  several  scores  of  sea-trout 
from  2  Ib.  up  to  5  Ib. — was  not 
much  under  two  hours ;  whereas 
any  capable  angler  would  have 
backed  himself  to  land  the  big- 
gest of  the  salmon  in  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  at  most.  If, 
therefore,  I  am  right  in  my 
contention  that  the  suffering 
inflicted  on  a  fish  in  its  capture 
consists  solely  of  the  agony  of 
fear,  then  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  balance  of  mercy  is  not 
on  the  side  of  the  netsman  as 
against  the  fair  angler.  Note, 


also,  that  the  draft  used  on  this 
occasion  is  the  most  expeditious 
of  nets :  the  trammel,  whammel, 
or  hang-net,  used  in  increasing 
numbers  on  our  coasts,  kills 
salmon  by  slow  strangulation ; 
the  stake  and  bag -nets  keep 
them  imprisoned  for  many 
hours ;  but  the  salmon's  tussle 
with  the  angler  is  reckoned  by 
minutes.  With  clear  conscience, 
then,  may  every  fair  fisher  echo 
Tom  Stoddart's  stave — 

"  A  birr  !  a  whirr  !  the  salmon's  up, 

Give  line,  give  line  and  measure  ; 
But  now  he  turns  !  keep  down  ahead, 
And  lead  him  as  a  child  is  led, 

And  land  him  at  your  leisure. 

Hark  to  the  music  of  the  reel ! 
"Tis  welcome,  it  is  glorious  ; 

It    wanders    through     the    winding 
wheel, 

Returning  and  victorious." 
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"  The  Admiral's  signal  bade  him  fly, 

But  he  wickedly  wagged  hia  head  : 
He  clapped  the  glass  to  his  sightless  eye, 
And,  '  I'm  damned  if  I  see  it ! '  he  said." 

— Admirals  All. 


AT  the  present  date  we  are 
not  very  far  from  the  centenary 
of  the  battle  of  Copenhagen. 
That  battle  is  in  some  respects 
not  one  of  the  most  glorious 
pages  in  our  history.  The 
necessity  for  the  bombardment 
remains  to  this  day  matter  of 
dispute.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  all  glory 
to  the  brave  men — from  the 
actual  commander,  Nelson, 
down  to  the  smallest  powder- 
monkey — who  fought  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen  to  its  issue.  But 
throughout  the  hundred  years, 
or  thereabout,  that  have  passed 
since  Nelson  sent  off  his  famous 
message  to  the  Dane,  and  ap- 
plied his  telescope  (according  to 
the  text  dear  to  history  and  to 
ballad-monger)  to  his  blind  eye, 
there  has  ever  been  an  ap- 
parently undying  interest  and 
speculation  concerning  one  or 
two  of  the  incidents  that 
occurred,  or  are  said  to  have 
occurred,  in  course  of  the  fight. 
The  questions  remain  open  to 
this  day,  and  the  latest  con- 
tribution of  importance,  Com- 
mander Mahan's  book  on  the 
Life  of  Nelson,  discusses  them 
impartially,  yet  leaves  them 
open  still. 

Circumstances  have  placed  in 
the  writer's  hands  the  private 
diary  of  his  grandfather, 
Colonel  Hutchinson  (afterwards 
General  Sir  William  Hutchin- 
son, K.C.H.),  at  that  time  com- 


manding a  detachment  of  the 
49th  Regiment  of  the  line  on 
service  with  the  Baltic  fleet. 
During  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen Colonel  Hutchinson  was 
on  board  the  Monarch — Cap- 
tain Mosse,  who  was  killed  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the 
action,  being  in  command  of 
the  ship.  At  that  date  it  was 
the  custom  for  soldiers  to  be 
employed  on  battleships,  chiefly, 
as  it  would  seem,  in  case  of  a 
landing  being  effected.  The 
memorandum,  shortly  to  be 
quoted  from  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son's  diary,  will  throw  some 
light  on  this  point.  Of  course 
the  duty  of  the  military  was  also 
to  act  as  riflemen,  and  to  board 
and  to  resist  boarders.  There 
is  an  account  of  the  battle,  of 
greatest  interest,  by  a  midship- 
man on  board  the  Monarch,  pub- 
lished in  '  Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine '  for  June  1895.  Therein 
the  writer  makes  some  observa- 
tions which  bear  both  on  the 
part  that  the  soldiers  were 
intended  to  take,  and  the  little 
part  that,  at  Copenhagen,  they 
actually  were  able  to  take,  in 
the  fighting : — 

"  This  brave  officer "  (Colonel 
Hutchinaon)  "  had,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  particular  duty  to  do  ;  those 
soldiers  who  were  intended  to  assist 
in  the  projected  assault  were  dressed 
in  full  uniform  and  stationed  upon 
the  poop  and  on  the  gangway,  where 
they  kept  up  a  fire  of  musketry,  till 
they  were  mowed  down  so  fast  that 
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they  were  ordered  below  to  wait 
further  orders.  The  remainder,  in 
their  working  jackets  without  ac- 
coutrements, were  attached  to  the 
great  guns ;  so  that  some  of  the 
officers,  being  unacquainted  with 
ship's  duty,  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire." 

Later  the  writer  found  for 
his  friend  some  occupation  of 
a  rather  comic  character,  if 
comedy  could  be  present  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  that  was  most 
tragic,  for  he  says : — 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hutchinson, 
being  commanding  officer  of  this 
detachment,  did  not  leave  the 
quarter-deck,  but  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  with  coolness  and  com- 
posure ;  till  at  length,  seeing  the 
improbability  of  being  ordered  away, 
he  begged  I  would  employ  him  if  I 
thought  he  could  do  any  good.  I 
was  at  this  time  seated  on  the  deck, 
cutting  the  wads  asunder  for  the 
guns  ;  and  the  Colonel,  notwithstand- 
ing the  danger  attending  his  uniform 
breeches,  sat  himself  down  and  went 
to  work  very  busily." 

The  spectacle  of  the  Colonel, 
at  the  middy's  command,  sitting 
on  the  deck  wad-cutting,  cheek 
by  jowl  with  him,  in  the  midst 
of  the  carnage  is  full  of 
humour. 

"  Afterwards,"  says  the  writer 
again,  "  I  was  often  obliged  to  leave 
the  charge  of  my  guns  to  the  Colonel, 
for  I  was  now  the  only  midshipman 
left  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  was 
therefore  employed  by  Mr  Yelland, 
the  commanding  officer,  as  his  aide- 
de-camp,  and  despatched  occasionally 
into  all  parts  of  the  ship.  On  my 
return,  the  Colonel  made  his  report 
of  what  had  passed  in  my  absence." 

Thus  the  middy  found  some 
work  for  the  Colonel's  idle 
hands.  The  special  interest  of 
the  account  of  the  fight  given 
in  Colonel  Hutchinson's  diary 
consists  in  its  bearing  on  the 


greatly  disputed  point  whether 
the  signal  hoisted  by  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  at  a  very  critical  phase 
of  the  action,  conveyed  a  dis- 
tinct order  to  retire  or  merely 
a  permission  to  retire  if  Nelson 
found  it  advisable  to  do  so.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  with  a  portion  of 
the  Baltic  fleet  remained  at 
some  distance  from  the  scene  of 
action,  making  a  few  futile 
attempts  to  beat  up  against  the 
northerly  breeze ;  while  Nelson, 
with  certain  ships  of  the  line 
and  frigates,  engaged  the  float- 
ing and  land  batteries  of  the 
Danes  in  a  very  severe  action.' 
On  first  moving  from  their 
anchorage,  two  of  Nelson's 
ships  got  aground,  and  a  third, 
the  Agamemnon,  failed  to  reach 
her  appointed  station.  It  was 
this  disarrangement  of  the  con- 
certed action,  and  the  fact  that 
the  British  appeared,  as  was 
truly  the  case,  to  be  receiving 
severe  chastisement,  that  led 
Sir  Hyde  Parker  to  hoist  the 
signal,  whatever  it  was,  to 
which  Lord  Nelson  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  turned  his 
blind  eye.  But  before  coming 
to  the  discussion  of  this  partic- 
ular point,  to  which  indeed 
Colonel  Hutchinson's  contribu- 
tion is  singularly  clear  and  un- 
mistakable (and  the  more 
valuable  because  made  in  per- 
fect ignorance  that  such  discus- 
sion would  ever  arise),  his 
general  remarks  on  the  action 
have  ample  interest  to  warrant 
their  reproduction.  Prefixed  to 
them,  and  following  in  the  diary 
some  simple  and  touching  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  the -disposi- 
tion of  certain  small  souvenirs 
if  he  should  fall  in  the  battle,  is 
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a  memorandum  brief  enough 
yet  detailing  very  exactly  the 
manner  of  the  disembarkation 
of  the  troops  for  the  expected 
assault.  The  memorandum 
runs  as  follows : — 

"The  troops,  when  about  to  dis- 
embark, shall  be  drawn  up  on  the 
quarter  -  deck,  with  60  rounds  of 
powdei-,  canteens  and  haversacks, 
one  good  flint  well  fixed  in  each 
firelock,  three  others  carefully  de- 
posited in  each  pouch.  The  men  are 
to  get  into  the  boats  by  single  files, 
handing  their  musquets  to  a  man 
stationed  on  the  ship's  side  to  receive 
them.  When  the  soldier  is  in  the 
boat  the  firelock  is  then  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  him,  and  he  is  to  take  his 
seat  as  quickly  as  possible  when 
ordered  by  the  Naval  Officer  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  boats.  Silence 
to  be  most  particularly  observed. 
Arms  not  to  be  loaded,  as  no  firing 
can  take  place  from  the  boats.  When 
the  flat  -  bottomed  boats  touch  the 
ground  those  in  front  are  to  leap 
out,  all  in  regular  succession  (without 
jostling  or  confusion)  following,  and 
instantly  to  form  in  front  of  the 
enemy.  Load  by  such  divisions  as 
may  have  landed  and  formed. 

"WM.  HUTCHINSON,  Lt.-Col. 

commanding  a  detachment  of  49th  on 

board  the  Monarch. 

"  March  18th,  18Q1." 

These  dispositions  were  never 
destined  to  be  acted  on,  for  the 
expected  assault  by  land  did 
not  take  place.  The  operation 
of  fixing  a  new  flint  while  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  fire  must 
have  been  rather  trying ;  but  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
arms  of  the  enemy  were  not 
the  quick  firers  of  to-day,  any 
more  than  were  our  own  of 
that  date. 

The  diary  observes  that  the 
ship  cleared  for  action  during 
the  morning  of  March  28. 
Thenceforward,  until  April  2, 
the  actual  date  of  the  big  ac- 
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tion,  the  events  as  briefly  re- 
corded by  Colonel  Hutchinson 
are  possibly  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  bear  verbatim  repeti- 
tion : — 

"  29th.  Wind  S. W.  Fine  weather. 
At  2  P.M.  the  signal  to  weigh  was 
made— weighed  and  sailed  towards 
the  Sound.  Game  to  an  anchor 
abrest  the  Flammell  Mills.  Several 
Bomb  Vessels  with  their  tenders 
under  the  Edgar  dropped  ahead  near 
Cronenburg  Castle  preparatory  to 
its  Bombardment. 

11 30th.  Signal  made  at  4  o'clock 
A.M.  to  weigh — weighed  and  drifted 
towards  the  Castle.  Hoisted  the 
coulours,  when  the  Danish  Batteries 
opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  us,  and  was 
returned  by  our  ships  with  several 
starboard  broadsides. 

"The  Monarch,  having  sufficiently 
cleared  the  Castle,  ceased  firing.  The 
English  Fleet  did  not  receive  the 
smallest  damage  from  the  enemy's 
fire.  The  whole  fleet  after  passing 
came  to  an  anchor  6  or  7  miles  from 
Copenhagen.  The  Swedes  did  not 
attempt  to  molest  us  in  passing  the 
Sound.  At  Meridian,  when  the  Van 
Division  had  come  to  an  Anchor,  the 
Frigates  and  Gun  Boats  reconnoitred 
the  enemy's  coast.  At  this  time 
the  Lark  Lugger,  having  Adml.  Sir 
H.  Parker,  Col.  Stuart,  &c.  &c.,  on- 
board, passed  under  the  Monarch's 
Stern,  and  under  cover  of  the  Ama- 
zon frigate  and  Cruiser  Brig  went 
ahead  of  the  English  Van  and  re- 
connoitred the  Danish  ships,  floating 
batteries,  &c.,  &c.  Upon  their  ap- 
proaching within  shot  they  opened 
a  smart  fire.  After  remaining  for 
2  hours  they  again  joined.  The  Van 
remained  at  the  anchorage  till  the 
following  day. 

"3lst.  Wind  S.S.W.  At  7  A.M. 
several  of  the  flat  boats,  having  part 
of  the  49th  Eegt.  and  part  of  Col. 
Stuart's  corps  on  board,  passed  under 
the  Monarch's  stern  and  proceeded 
on  board  the  Men-of-War,  forming 
the  Van  Division,  as  preparatory  to 
our  attack  on  the  Danish  Fleet. 
During  the  night  of  the  31st  Sir 
H.  Parker,  Ld.  Nelson,  &c.,  recon- 
noitred the  enemy's  line  of  defence. 

"la*    April.     Wind    S.S.W.      Be- 
Y 
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maiued  at  an  Anchorage  near  the 
Elephant  bearing  Vice- Admiral  Ld. 
Nelson's  Flag.  At  7  A.M.  the  Rear 
Division  joined  the  Van.  During 
the  night  Sir  H.  Parker,  Ld.  Nelson, 
accompanied  by  several  Masters  and 
pilots,  went  onboard  our  small  ves- 
sels, reconnoitred  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, and  sounded  the  Channels,  lay- 
ing down  Marks  in  order  to  direct 
our  ships  in  their  attack  upon  the 
Danish  Ships  and  Batteries.  P.M. 
Signal  was  made  to  weigh.  The 
Van,  under  V.-Adm.  Lord  Nelson, 
weighed  and  ran  up  the  North 
Channel  —  wind  N.W.  At  6  P.M. 
came  to  an  Anchor  with  the  Van 
Squadn.  in  the  opening  of  the  Gaspar 
Channel  —  Draken  S.S.W.  6  Miles 
Distance — in  7  fathoms  water.  At 
midnight  the  Enemy  had  several 
shells  amongst  our  fleet  in  order  to 
conceal  a  movement  which  took  place 
in  theirs. 

"2nd.  At  7  A.M.  answered  the 
Signal  for  all  Captains  of  the  Line 
of  Battle  Ships  of  the  Van  Squadn.  to 
go  on  board  the  Elephant.  At  ^-past 
7  A.M.  weighed  per  signal.  At  8,  Van 
under  weigh,  with  signal  to  prepare 
for  battle,  every  ship,  upon  getting 
to  their  appointed  station,  came  to 
anchor  by  the  stern,  and  commenced 
an  engagement.  The  Monarch,  in 
passing  the  enemy's  line  to  gain  her 
station,  received  their  fire  from  Ships 
and  Batteries,  and  returned  it.  At 
20  past  10  A.M.,  came  to  our  Station, 
and  was  closely  engaged  with  a  64 
and  Hulks  on  each  quarter,  and  re- 
ceived a  heavy  fire  on  our  Larboard 
Bow  from  the  Crown  Battery.  The 
Signal  flying  the  whole  action  for  a 
closer  engagement.  At  ^-past  one  P.M.1 
a  Discretionary  Signal  was  made  by 
Sir  H.  Parker  to  the  Van  Squadn. 
either  to  continue  or  discontinue  the 
Action,  not  answered  by  the  Ele- 
phant. At  ^-past  2  the  Fire  was 
much  relaxed  and  the  enemy's  Col- 
ours were  in  general  struck,  particu- 
larly those  opposed  to  the  Monarch 
and  Elephant.  During  the  action  we 
observed  boats  coming  from  the 
Shore  with  fresh  men  ;  the  enemy's 
colours  to  be  struck  and  hoisted 
again,  when  a  heavy  fire  of  Grape 


Shot  from  us  decided  the  Victory. 
At  20  past  3  Flat  Boats  and  launches 
were  ordered  to  take  possession  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  arid  also  to  pick 
up  the  people  of  a  Danish  64  which 
was  burnt :  the  Elephant  and  several 
ships  returning  from  their  Stations 
touched  ground.  The  Batteries  opened 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  Shore.  Lord 
Nelson,  seeing  the  great  danger, 
availed  himself  of  this  critical  mo- 
ment for  offering  terms  to  the  enemy. 
He  snatched  a  piece  of  paper  and 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Vice- Admiral  Lord  NELSON 
To  the  Danes,  Brethren  of  Englishmen. 

'"The  British  Flag '" 

The  text  of  this  despatch, 
too  well  known  perhaps  to  be 
worth  repeating  for  the  mo- 
ment, is  left  blank.  There  is 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
writer  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  fill  in,  at  haste,  those 
words  which  were  on  record 
and  could  be  inserted  at  any 
time.  As  he  has  left  a  blank 
in  his  MS.  into  which  they 
would  just  have  fitted  nicely, 
there  is,  further,  no  doubt  that 
he  intended  so  to  fill  them  in, 
but  never  did  so,  though  he 
was  spared  to  live  many  years 
after  the  event.  After  the 
lacuna  thus  left  the  diary  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : — 

"  At  20'  past  3  P.M.  cut  our  cable  and 
followed  the  Elephant.  Getting  under 
weigh,  the  Ganges,  being  ungovern- 
able, ran  foul  of  us,  but  by  very  great 
exertions  on  both  sides  we  were  soon 
disengaged  without  much  damage.  At 
this  time  flags  of  truce  were  passing. 

"  At  6  P.M.  came  to  Anchor  with 
Best  Bower,  the  only  one  left. 

"  The  Monarch  lost  during  the 
Action  in  killed  and  wounded  240 
men,  had  all  her  masts  shot  through, 
her  rigging  in  general  cut  to  pieces, 
her  wheel  shot  away,  14  guns  dis- 


1  The  diary  has  A.M.     Judging  this  to  be  an  evident  slip,  I  have  inserted  P.M. 
instead.— H.  G.  H. 
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abled,  and  innumerable  shot  through 
her.  At  ^-past  six  the  Warrior  sup- 
plied us  with  a  Stream  Anchor. 

"  3rd  April.  At  1  o'clock  committed 
the  Body  of  Captain  Moss  (killed  in 
the  action)  to  the  deep,  performing  fun- 
eral Honours,  and  Captain  Birchill, 
late  of  H.M.  Brig  Hardy,  had  his 
commission  read  to  the  Ship's  Co.  and 
took  command  of  the  Ship.  Employed 
during  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  in  repair- 
ing the  Ship." 

There  are  several  points  of 
interest  which  are  touched  by 
the  above  account.  It  furnishes 
quaint  reading  in  its  phrase- 
ology, spelling,  and  the  frequent 
use  of  the  initial  capital  letter 
to  nouns  and  important  words. 
I  have  been  careful  to  tran- 
scribe all  this  faithfully.  And 
there  is  a  little  philological 
interest  in  the  constant  use  of 
the  term  "on-board,"  written 
as  one  word,  and  showing  a 
transition  stage  of  the  phrase 
from  the  "on  board,"  written 
in  two  words,  to  the  "  a-board," 
which  would  be  the  term  used 
by  a  modern  writer. 

There  are  points  of  fact,  how- 
ever, of  very  much  greater  in- 
terest. Both  the  manner  and 
the  motive  with  which  the 
famous  despatch  to  the  Danes, 
"brothers  of  Englishmen,"  are 
here  said  to  have  been  sent  are 
worth  noticing.  It  has  been 
much  disputed  whether  Nelson 
was  justified  in  sending  such  a 
despatch  at  the  moment  chosen. 
Apart  from  the  reply  that  "  all 
is  fair  in  love  and  war,"  which 
in  itself  is  a  dictum  that  can 
scarcely  be  maintained,  there 
are  arguments,  both  pro  and 
con,  that  deserve  more  serious 
consideration.  The  circum- 
stances, as  stated  by  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  are  as  follows,  to 


repeat    briefly   what    has    been 
already  transcribed : — 

"At  ^-past  2  the  Fire  was  much 
relaxed  and  the  enemy's  Colours  were 
in  general  struck,  particularly  those 
opposed  to  the  Monarch  and  Elephant. 
During  the  action  we  observed  boats 
coming  from  the  Shore  with  fresh 
men  ;  the  enemy's  colours  to  be  struck 
and  hoisted  again,  when  a  heavy  fire 
of  Grape  Shot  from  us  decided  the 
Victory.  At  20  past  3  Flat  Boats  and 
launches  were  ordered  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  also  to 
pick  up  the  people  of  a  Danish  64 
which  was  burnt :  the  Elephant  and 
several  ships  returning  from  their 
Stations  touched  ground.  The  Bat- 
teries opened  a  heavy  lire  from  the 
Shore.  Lord  Nelson,  seeing  the  great 
danger,  availed  himself  of  this  crit- 
ical moment  for  offering  terms  to  the 
enemy.  He  snatched  a  piece  of  paper 
and  wrote  as  follows." 

The  text  of  the  famous  mis- 
sive sent  in  these  circumstances 
may  be  given  here,  according 
to  the  words  of  Mahan : — 

"To  THE  BROTHERS  OF  ENGLISHMEN, 
THE  DANES. 

"  Lord  Nelson  has  directions  to 
spare  Denmark,  when  no  longer  re- 
sisting ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued 
on  the  part  of  Denmark,  Lord  Nelson 
will  be  obliged  to  set  on  fire  all  the 
floating  batteries  he  has  taken,  without 
having  the  power  of  saving  the  brave 
Danes  who  have  defended  them. 

(Signed)    NELSON  AND  BRONTE.' 

The  motive  of  the  despatch, 
according  to  the  account  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson,  is  absolute- 
ly clear.  Some  ships  had  gone 
aground,  and  were  helpless 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
Danish  shore  batteries.  It  was 
to  save  these  that  the  admiral 
sent  the  despatch.  Whether  he 
was  justified  in  so  sending  it 
depends  on  two  separate  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  victory  was 
in  fact  decided,  as  Colonel  Hut- 
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chinson  says,  and  the  action 
was  to  be  considered  at  an  end, 
in  virtue  of  the  striking  of  the 
colours  of  so  many  of  the  ships, 
then  it  was  contrary  to  the  rec- 
ognised usage  of  warfare  for 
the  batteries  to  continue  firing. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  as  the 
Danes  asserted,  the  ships  whose 
colours  were  struck  had  merely 
had  those  colours  shot  away, 
and  the  re-hoisting  of  the  colours 
was  only  deferred  until  there 
was  time  and  opportunity  for 
that  re-hoisting — if,  in  fact,  the 
action  was  not  formally  at  an 
end — then  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  for  some  other  justification 
of  Nelson's  threat  to  burn  the 
floating  batteries.  For  a  rela- 
tive justification  it  is  perhaps 
enough  that  the  English  evi- 
dently deemed  the  action  to  be 
over,  as  evidenced  by  the  words 
quoted  from  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son's  diary  as  well  as  by  other 
independent  writers ;  but  for  an 
absolute  justification  it  may  be 
urged  that  Nelson  did  not 
merely  mean,  by  the  term  "  will 
be  obliged,"  that  he  would  be 
"compelled  to  set  on  fire  these 
floating  batteries  as  an  act  of 
mere  reprisal,  but  meant  rather 
that  he  could  not  continue  the 
action  without  setting  some  of 
them,  at  least,  on  fire.  For  he 
expressly  stated,  in  this  very 
connection,  that  between  him- 
self and  the  Trekroner  battery 
"there  was  a  group  of  four 
Danes,  unresisting  and  unman- 
ageable, across  and  through 
which  the  battery  was  firing 
and  the  British  replying." 
These  are  Mahan's  words ;  and 
if  it  be  in  this  sense  that  he  was 
"obliged  to  set  on  fire  all  the 
floating  batteries,"  then  the 


justification  at  once  appears 
ample  and  absolute,  though 
perhaps  in  the  cause  of  exact 
truth  the  "all"  might  have 
been  left  out. 

As  to  the  question  of  motive, 
however,  Colonel  Hutchinson's 
diary  speaks  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  It  was  in  order  to  save 
our  ships  that  had  gone 
aground,  not  out  of  motives  of 
pure  philanthropy,  that  the 
despatch  was  penned.  Such  at 
least  must  have  been  the  current 
impression  in  the  fleet,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  forbidden  to 
believe  that  humane  motives 
had  their  share. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  despatch  was  written,  Colonel 
Hutchinson's  account  varies  not 
a  little  from  that  which  has  been 
given  elsewhere :  "  He  snatched 
a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  as 
follows."  Mahan  says,  as  to 
this : — 

"It  was  in  the  preparation  and 
despatch  of  this  note  that  Nelson 
gave  another  illustration,  often 
quoted,  of  his  cool  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances  surrounding 
him,  and  of  the  politic  regard  to  effect 
which  he  ever  observed  in  his  official 
intercourse  with  men.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand,  a  secretary 
copying  as  he  wrote.  When  finished 
the  original  was  put  into  an  envelope, 
which  the  secretary  was  about  to  seal 
with  a  wafer  ;  but  this  Nelson  would 
not  permit,  directing  that  taper  and 
wax  should  be  brought.  The  man 
sent  was  killed  before  he  could  re- 
turn. When  this  was  reported  to  the 
admiral,  his  only  reply  was,  'Send 
another  messenger,'  and  lie  waited 
until  the  wax  came,  and  then  saw 
that  particular  care  was  exercised  to 
make  a  full  and  perfect  impression  of 
the  seal,  which  bore  his  own  arms. 
Stewart  said  to  him, '  May  I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  why,  under  so  hot  a 
fire,  and  after  so  lamentable  an  acci- 
dent, you  have  attached  importance 
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to  a  circumstance  apparently  so 
trifling  ? '  Nelson  replied,  '  Had  I 
made  use  of  the  wafer,  it  would  still 
have  been  wet  when  presented  to  the 
Crown  Prince ;  he  would  have  in- 
ferred that  the  letter  was  sent  off 
in  a  hurry,  and  that  we  had  some 
very  pressing  reasons  for  being  in  a 
hurry.  The  wax  told  no  tales.' " 

This  deliberate  calculation  is 
very  unlike  the  impression  con- 
veyed by  "  He  snatched  a  piece 
of  paper  and  wrote  as  follows." 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
testimony  for  all  this  care  is 
perfect :  the  two  accounts  are 
not  absolutely  contradictory ; 
and  in  any  case  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  Colonel  Hutch- 
inson  was  on  another  ship,  and 
in  a  matter  of  what  probably 
struck  him  as  one  of  no  mo- 
ment (as  indeed  it  would  have 
appeared  to  almost  any  other 
man  in  the  world  than  Nelson) 
carelessly  wrote  down  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  seemed  likely 
to  him  that  the  admiral  would 
have  penned  the  missive.  We 
should  attach  no  importance 
whatever  to  the  impression  of 
haste  that  the  "  snatching  of  a 
piece  of  paper  "  conveys. 

But  there  is  one  point,  and 
probably  it  is  the  point  of 
most  general  interest  among 
all  those  that  have  been  raised 
by  this  memorable  engagement, 
on  which  Colonel  Hutchinson's 
expression  of  opinion,  landsman 
though  he  was,  and  though  not 
on  Nelson's  ship,  is  as  valu- 
able as  that  of  any  man ;  and 
on  this  point  his  diary  is  clear- 
ness itself.  "At  | -past  one 
P.M.  a  Discretionary  Signal 
was  made  by  Sir  H.  Parker 
to  the  Van  Squadn.  either 
to  continue  or  discontinue  the 
Action,  not  answered  by  the 


Elephant."     The  Elephant  was 
Nelson's  ship. 

Now  Stewart's  account  of 
this  very  famous  incident  runs 
as  follows : — 

"  When  the  signal,  No.  39,  was 
made,  the  Signal  Lieutenant  reported 
it  to  him.  He  continued  his  walk, 
and  did  not  appear  to  take  notice  of 
it.  The  lieutenant  meeting  his  lord- 
ship at  the  next  turn  asked  '  whether 
he  should  repeat  it  ? '  Lord  Nelson 
answered,  '  No,  acknowledge  it.'  [On 
this  point  Mahan  gives  the  explana- 
tion that  "To  acknowledge  a  signal 
is  simply  to  hoist  a  flag,  showing  that 
it  has  been  seen  and  understood.  To 
repeat  it  is  to  hoist  the  flag  yourself, 
thus  transmitting  it  as  an  order  to 
those  concerned."]  On  the  officer 
returning  to  the  poop,  his  lordship 
called  after  him,  'Is  No.  16  [for 
Close  Action]  still  hoisted?'  The 
lieutenant  answering  in  the  affirma- 
tive, Lord  Nelson  said,  'Mind  you 
keep  it  so.'  He  now  walked  the 
deck  considerably  agitated,  which 
was  always  known  by  his  moving  the 
stump  of  his  right  arm.  After  a  turn 
or  two  he  said  to  me,  in  a  quick 
manner,  '  Do  you  know  what's 
shown  on  board  the  Commander-in- 
Chief ,  No.  39  ? '  On  asking  him  what 
that  meant,  he  answered,  'To  leave 
off  action.'  '  Leave  off  action,'  he  re- 
peated, and  then  added  with  a  shrug, 
'  Now,  damn  me  if  I  do.'  He  also 
observed,  I  believe  to  Captain  Foley, 
'  You  know,  Foley,  I  have  only  one 
eye — I  have  a  right  to  be  blind  some- 
times ; '  and  then  with  an  archness 
peculiar  to  his  character,  putting  the 
glass  to  his  blind  eye,  he  exclaimed, 
'  I  really  do  not  see  the  signal.'  The 
signal  was  therefore  only  acknow- 
ledged on  board  the  Elephant,  not 
repeated.  Admiral  Graves  did  the 
latter,  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
the  Elephant's  conduct :  either  by  a 
fortunate  accident  or  intentionally, 
No.  16  was  not  displaced. 

"The  squadron  of  frigates  obeyed 
the  signal,  and  hauled  off." 

Then  follows,  in  Stewart's 
account,  the  sad  description  of 
the  fate  of  "the  gallant  good 
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Riou."  With  the  exception  of 
the  frigates  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  the  ships  moved, 
Admiral  Graves'  signal  for 
close  action  flying  alongside  of 
the  debatable  No.  39. 

What  appears  to  be  certain 
is  that  as  soon  as  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  away  to  leeward,  found 
that  he  could  not  get  up  into 
action,  and  saw  Nelson's  divi- 
sion meeting  with  some  diffi- 
culties, such  as  the  grounding 
of  two  of  the  ships  and  the 
Agamemnon  failing  to  reach 
her  proper  station,  as  noted 
before,  he  discussed  the  ad- 
visability of  hoisting  the  signal 
to  retire  with  his  fleet-captain 
and  Otway  the  captain  of 
his  ship.  "The  latter,"  says 
Mahan,  "opposed  the  idea 
strongly,  and  at  last,  as  a 
stay,  obtained  the  Admiral's 
authority  to  go  on  board 
the  Elephant  and  learn  how 
things  were.  He  shoved  off 
accordingly,  but  before  he 
reached  Nelson  the  signal  was 
made." 

On  the  whole  question 
Mahan  sums  up  with  his  cus- 
tomary fairness,  as  follows : — 

"  This  incident  of  refusing  to  see 
the  signal  has  become  as  hackneyed 
as  a  popular  ballad,  and  in  its  super- 
ficial aspect,  showing  Nelson  as  the 
mere  fighting  man,  who,  like  a  plucky 
dog,  could  not  be  dragged  off  his 
antagonist,  might  well  now  have  been 
dismissed  with  the  shortest  and  most 
summary  notice.  Of  late  years  doubt 
has  been  cast  over  the  reality  of 
Nelson's  disobedience,  for  the  reason 
that  Otway,  whose  opinion  has 
already  been  noted,  carried  a  verbal 
message  that  the  order  was  to  be 
understood  as  permissive,  giving 
Nelson  the  liberty  to  obey  or  not. 
From  Otway's  biography,  however, 
it  appears  that  the  signal  was  hoisted 
before  he  reached  the  Elephant. 


Parker's  Secretary,  Mr  Scott,  has 
also  stated  distinctly  that  '  it  was 
arranged  between  the  admirals  that 
should  it  appear  the  ships  which 
were  engaged  were  suffering  too 
severely,  the  signal  for  retreat  should 
be  made,  to  give  Lord  Nelson  the 
option  of  retiring,  if  he  thought 
fit.' 

"  On  the  other  hand,  without 
affirming  positively,  it  should  be 
said  that  Nelson's  own  impressions 
do  not  seem  to  have  agreed  with 
Scott's.  Not  only  did  he  say,  some 
hours  after  the  fight,  '  Well,  I  have 
fought  contrary  to  orders,  and  I 
shall  perhaps  be  hanged :  never 
mind,  let  them' — which  might  pass 
as  a  continuation  of  the  quarter-deck 
drama,  if  such  it  was — but  his  ac- 
count of  the  matter  to  Lord  Minto  is 
not  consistent  with  any  clear  under- 
standing, on  his  part,  that  he  had 
such  liberty  of  action.  Nearly  a 
year  later,  in  March  1802,  Lord 
Minto  writes  :  '  Lord  Nelson  ex- 
plained to  me  a  little,  on  Saturday 
last,  the  kind  of  blame  imputed  to 
Sir  Hyde  Parker  for  Copenhagen ; 
in  the  first  place  for  not  commanding 
the  attack  in  person,  and  in  the  next 
place  for  making  signals  to  recall  the 
fleet  during  the  action ;  and  every- 
thing would  have  been  lost  if  these 
signals  had  been  obeyed.'  If  Nelson 
understood  that  the  signal  was  to  be 
construed  as  permissive  only,  it  was 
extremely  ungenerous,  and  most  un- 
like Nelson,  to  have  withheld  an 
explanation  which  extenuated,  if  it 
did  not  excuse,  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  ill-judged  orders  that 
ever  was  conveyed  by  flags  ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  Parker,  if  the  under- 
standing had  been  explicit,  would  not 
have  insisted  with  the  Admiralty 
upon  the  fact,  when  he  was  smarting 
under  the  general  censure,  which  had 
led  to  talk  of  an  inquiry.  It  seems, 
also,  unlikely  that  Nelson,  having 
such  a  contingency  in  view,  would 
have  failed  to  give  explicit  instruc- 
tions that  his  ships  should  not  with- 
draw (as  Eiou's  frigates  did)  unless 
he  repeated  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  re- 
concile the  agitation  noted  by  Stewart 
with  a  previous  arrangement  of  the 
kind  asserted. 

"  What  Parker  said  was,  probably, 
simply  one  of  those  by-remarks  with 
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which  an  apprehensive  man  consoles 
himself  that  he  reserves  a  chance  to 
change  his  mind." 

That  Lord  Nelson  should 
have  shown  some  agitation  on 
seeing  hoisted  a  signal  that 
even  suggested  the  bare  idea 
of  a  retreat  is  not,  we  must 
surely  think,  unnatural,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Mahan's 
other  arguments  come  with 
much  more  force.  His  very 
generous  tribute  to  the  gener- 
osity of  Nelson's  character  is 
as  worthy  of  consideration  as  of 
admiration,  and  we  cannot  but 
agree  with  him  that  it  was 
most  unlike  Nelson  not  to  put 
the  best  light  he  could  on  such 
an  act  as  that  imputed  to 
Parker ;  nor  again  is  it  obvious 
why  Parker  did  not  urge  the 
merely  permissive  nature  of  the 
signal  when  censured  for  mak- 
ing it.  All  these  considerations, 
however,  do  not  absolutely  con- 
flict with  the  theory  that  the 
signal  was  discretionary.  It 
was  perhaps  only  in  degree 
more  dangerous  to  hoist  the 
discretionary  signal  than  the 
positive  one,  and  conceivably  it 
might  be  rated  as  evidence  of 
even  greater  weakness  and  in- 
decision. But,  all  this  apart, 
it  is  impossible  to  disregard  the 
testimony  of  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son's  contemporary  diary,  so 
clear  and  so  explicit,  and  in 
accord  with  so  much  independ- 
ent witness,  that  the  signal  was 
discretionary,  either  to  continue 
or  discontinue  the  action.  And 
I  may  say  further,  in  case  any 
should  suspect  a  partiality  for 
Parker  influencing  the  writer 
of  the  diary,  that  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  the  writer  was  an 


intimate  friend  of  Lord  Nelson, 
who  took  him  on  his  own  ship 
only  a  few  days  after  the  battle, 
and  subsequently  stood  god- 
father to  two  of  his  sons, 
whereas  I  ha\re  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  even  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Hyde  Parker. 
Yet  there  the  evidence,  largely 
exonerating  Parker,  is  plain 
and  definite.  And  the  idea  of 
the  discretionary  nature  of  the 
signal  need  not  perhaps  strike 
us  as  necessarily  opposed  to 
the  drama  on  the  Elephant's 
quarter-deck.  We  need  not, 
even  so,  give  up  that  pleasing 
picture  of  the  spy-glass  put  to 
the  poor  blind  eye.  He  may 
well  have  looked  so,  and  made 
his  grimly  humorous  and  path- 
etic remark  in  regard  to  a  sig- 
nal that  permitted,  even  though 
it  did  not  order,  him  to  leave  off 
fighting.  The  nature  of  this 
very  gallant  admiral  had  the 
self-consciousness  that  is  often 
seen  to  accompany  genius.  He 
liked  theatrical  effects.  The 
language  of  exaggeration  was 
familiar  to  him.  He  may  con- 
ceivably have  said,  in  the  nat- 
ural excitement  of  the  moment, 
"  I  have  fought  contrary  to 
orders,  and  I  shall  perhaps  be 
hanged  :  never  mind,  let  them." 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  in 
the  mouth  of  a  man  used  to 
exaggeration  these  words  might 
mean  no  more  than  "  I  have 
fought  while  the  signal  was 
flying  telling  me  I  might  retire 
if  it  seemed  more  discreet  to  do 
so,  and  while  by  every  rule  of 
discretion  I  ought,  had  it  been 
possible,  to  have  retired.  I 
daresay  I  shall  be  badly 
blamed."  And  even  again  in 
his  talk  with  Lord  Minto  (near- 
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ly  a  year  later, — and  a  year 
makes  a  difference  in  a  man's 
impressions  of  what  took  place  ; 
and,  moreover,  we  have  only 
Lord  Minto's  report  of  what 
Nelson  told  him,  at  that), 
when  he  speaks  of  "  the  sort  of 
blame  that  had  been  imputed 
to  Sir  Hyde  Parker"  (he  does 
not  even  say  the  blame  that  he, 
Nelson,  imputed)  "for  making 
signals  to  recall  the  fleet  during 
the  action" — such  a  phrase  as 
this,  even  if  it  did  not  gain  in 
emphasis  by  Lord  Minto's  in- 
terpretation of  it,  is  not  abso- 
lutely and  necessarily  at  vari- 
ance with  the  supposition  that 
such  signals  of  recall  were  dis- 
cretionary. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
seems  only  just  and  inevitable 
that  we  should  give  the  memory 
of  Sir  Hyde  Parker  such  ex- 
oneration as  is  to  be  credited  it 


by  accepting  the  theory  that 
this  signal  to  withdraw  was 
in  fact  a  discretionary  one, 
leaving  the  van  squadron  free 
to  continue  or  discontinue  the 
action ;  and  if  the  acceptance 
of  this  theory  seems  to  require 
some  exoneration  of  Nelson,  that 
he  did  not  emphasise  and  assert 
this  character  of  the  signal,  we 
might  well  answer  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  such  a  man,  such  a 
signal  would  perhaps  savour  of 
so  much  weakness  that  it  might 
seem  no  exoneration  of  his 
superior  in  command  to  em- 
phasise it.  Discretion,  once  he 
was  committed  to  an  enterprise, 
was  not  among  the  categories 
of  Nelson's  virtues,  great  though 
his  gifts  were  of  an  almost 
Fabian  discretion  until  the  mo- 
ment that  the  blow  was  to  be 
struck. 

HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. — SILAS   TRTTSTGORE  COMES  FOR  THE   FIVE    POUNDS. 


LATE  one  afternoon,  when 
dusk  was  creeping  westward 
across  the  moor,  Dan,  having 
fetched  his  gun,  strolled  through 
the  farm  in  search  of  rabbits. 
It  had  been  blowing  hard  all 
day,  but  with  sundown  the  wind 
had  dropped,  and  frost  starched 
the  face  of  the  fields.  Tramping 
along,  Dan  suddenly  kicked  up 
a  hare  from  a  patch  of  coarse 
grass.  It  scudded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  spinney,  and,  when 
on  the  point  of  passing  out  of 
range,  fell  victim  to  the  gun. 

"  Clean  shot  thic,"  exclaimed 
a  voice  that  made  the  young 
fellow  start,  and  Silas  Trust- 
gore  slowly  twisted  himself  over 
a  gate  and  came  towards  him. 
The  two  men  had  not  met  since 
the  day  of  the  mare's  sale,  and 
Dan  \vatched  his  enemy's  ap- 
proach with  a  sinking  heart. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  wi' 
me  now?"  he  exclaimed  in  a 
sullen  voice. 

Silas  drew  closer  before 
answering.  "I  zeed,"  he  said, 
"  zome  grey  plover  ez  I  corned 
along ;  if  us  hikes  down  to  the 
marshes  right  away,  happen  us 
'ull  get  a  shot  at  'em  yit." 

The  young  fellow's  face 
brightened ;  he  hurried  away 
in  the  direction  indicated,  Silas 
following  behind  at  a  dog-trot. 
A  brace  of  lapwings  napped 
heavily  past  them,  and  were 


brought  to  earth  by  a  smart 
right  and  left. 

"You  bain't  no  zany  wi'  the 
goon,"  exclaimed  the  ostler,  a 
note  of  genuine  admiration  in 
his  voice.  Dan's  heart  warmed. 

"  You  may  try  a  shot  yerzulf 
if  you  be  a-mind,"  he  said. 

"  "Wull,  maybe  I  wull,"  replied 
Silas,  stretching  out  his  hand 
for  the  gun.  "If  us  cud  put 
up  a  snipe  now,  I  reckon  I 
shud  be  ekal  to  un ; — I  sorter 
knaw  his  twisty  ways  instinc- 
tive  " 

Night  greyed  in  rapidly  as 
they  tramped  along.  "  'Tiddn't 
no  manner  o'  use  gwaying  fur- 
der ;  'tis  gitting  too  dark  by  a 
deal,"  exclaimed  the  ostler, 
pulling  up.  Then,  with  an 
abrupt  change  of  voice,  he 
added,  "What  about  they  five 
puns  you  owes  me?" 

Dan  had  a  quick  vision  of 
approaching  trouble.  "  Five 
pun,"  he  repeated.  "I  niver 
heard  that  I  owed  'ee  five  pun. 
And  if  I  did,  I  cudn't  pay  ut." 

They  were  standing  near  a 
stile ;  Silas  flung  a  leg  across 
and  sat  down  before  answering. 

"  You  be  wonderful  simple 
constructed,"  he  said,  "to  reckon 
I  shud  waste  my  time  axing  for 
zommat  that  worn't  getatable. 
Naw,  there  be  small  profit  in 
hanging  a  vule  if  you  don't  have 
his  skin  afterwards."  He  was 
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silent  a  moment,  and  laying  a 
shrivelled  hand  on  the  young 
fellow's  arm,  peered  into  his 
face. 

"Who  did  'ee  kindiddle  into 
giving  'ee  money  afore  ?  Why, 
Phoebe  Hazeldene.  And  who 
shud  'ee  kindiddle  into  giving  it 
to  'ee  now?  Why,  the  zame. 
Her'll  gie  ut  to  'ee  smart 
enough ;  her  won't  grudge  'ee 
nort.  Ain't  her  gone  furder 
than  giving  'ee  money?  Ain't 
her  —  wull,  'tiddn't  no  use 
wordifying  sich  acts,  now  things 
ha'  changed ;  her  baing  well-to- 
do,  so  to  speak,  since  her  uncle 
left  her  his  bit  o'  money." 

"I  ain't  niver  thought  on 
Phoebe  ez  well-to-do,"  Dan 
exclaimed  truthfully.  Silas 
glanced  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  'Tis  a  poor  thing  for  a  man 
to  be  a  knave  and  vule  at  wan 
and  the  zame  time,"  he  said. 
"You  might  have  got  a  deal 
out  o'  the  maid  afore  this,  and 
her  that  sweet  on  'ee.  But  law, 
you  zim  to  be  ez  rotten  at  head 
ez  at  heart." 

The  blood  surged  hotly  into 
the  young  fellow's  face.  "I 
bain't  no  knave  and  I  bain't  no 
vule — neither  wan  nor  t'other." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause, 
while  the  ostler  raised  the  gun, 
looked  slowly  along  the  barrel, 
and  then  dropped  the  butt-end 
back  once  more  t  o  earth.  ' '  Wull, 
wull,"  he  answered ;  "  happen 
you  be  more  vule  than  knave, 
and  you  be  a  decent  shot  any- 
ways." 

Dan  was  a  little  mollified. 
"Look  here,"  he  exclaimed 
eagerly;  "I  reckon  you  don't 
know,  not  baing  over  and  above 
personable  in  looks  yerzulf,  how 
soft  the  maids  be  to  me,  and  yit 


I  niver  took  no  unfair  advan- 
tage o'  'em,  never " 

A  sardonic  smile  stretched 
itself  across  the  old  ostler's 
leathery  face :  "  Ay,  they  be 
light  to  plaze,  be  the  maids — 
light  to  plaze." 

"Noo,  'tiddn't  that  'tall," 
corrected  Dan  hotly ;  "  'tis  jest 
if  you  plazes,  you  plazes." 

"Law,  have  it  which  way 
you  wull.  You  be  a  vine  lad  on 
your  own  showing,  there's  no 
misdoubting  that." 

"  'Struth,  but  I  cud  ha'  had  a 
deal  more  than  I  took,  any- 
ways," replied  Dan,  throwing 
out  his  chest.  His  face  bright- 
ened, as  the  comfortable  feeling 
of  self-esteem  that  had  been 
missing  in  him  of  late  returned. 
"  You  holds  me  for  a  deal  wuss 
than  I  be." 

Silas  thrust  his  hands  deep 
down  into  the  pockets  of  his 
riding-breeches.  "  Happen  I  do, 
happen  I  don't,"  he  answered. 
"  Howsomever,  that's  neither 
here  nor  there ;  'tworn't  thic 
that  I  corned  here  to  talk  to  'ee 
about.  Maybe  you've  heard 
tell  that  when  Cap'en  Brattle 
sold  thickey  ketch  o'  his'n  he 
bought  a  share  in  a  trawler. 
Wull,  not  longer  back  than 
the  night  afore  last  the  maid 
drawed  ten  pun  from  the  zame. 
I  zed  to  mezulf  at  the  time, 
'  There,'  I  zed,  '  goes  five  pun  for 
Silas  Trustgore ; '  but  law,  now 
I  comes  to  think  o'  ut,  I  reckon 
I'll  take  the  lot.  'Tis  a  round 
sum,  and  a  deal  safer  long  o'  me 
than  wi'  a  love-twisted  wench." 

The  tone  of  calm  assurance  in 
which  the  words  were  spoken 
irritated  Dan  and  at  the  same 
time  chilled  his  courage. 

"If    you   think   I'll   git    the 
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money  for 'ee,  you  thinks  wrong," 
he  answered  sharply. 

"Na,"  said  Silas,  "na  ;  I 
reckon  not ;  I  reckon  not.  Least- 
ways," he  added,  assuming  a 
disconcerted  air,  "if  I  haven't 
been  holding  the  maid  for  veel- 
ing  softer  towards  'ee  than  her 
do." 

"  Tiddn't  thic  ;  I  cud  git  the 
money  sharp  enough." 

The  ostler's  deep  -  set  eyes 
twinkled.  "  H'mn,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  h'mn." 

Dan  reddened.  "  Do  'ee  reckon 
I  cudn't  ?"  he  retorted  quickly. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause. 
Silas  readjusted  his  position. 

"  Zeeing's  belaving,"  he  an- 
swered. "  When  a  lad  tulls  me 
ha  cud  if  ha  wud  but  ha  won't 
— wull,  wull.  I  draws  me  own 
conclusion  from  the  zame 

The  young  fellow  felt  strangely 
irritated  :  he  turned  away,  and 
stood  with  his  back  towards 
Silas.  "I  tull  'ee  what,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  I'll  git  that  money, 
jest  to  show  'ee.  Dash  me  if  I 
don't." 

An  expression  half  amused, 
half  contemptuous,  crossed  the 
old  man's  face :  "  I'm  glad  to 
hear  'ee  zay  thic." 

"  For  why  ?  " 

"  Cuz  if  you  hadn't  bin  willun 
I  shud  ha  bin  foced  to  make  'ee 
do  ut  un willun." 

"What  do  'eemean?" 

"  'Tis  plain  enough." 

"  You  foce  me ! " 


Silas  slowly  twisted  himself 
down  from  the  stile  and  faced 
the  young  fellow. 

"'Twud  ha'  coome  to  that, 
most  like,"  he  answered. 

The  blood  swirled  up  to  Dan's 
brain.  "  You  lean-livered  im- 
pudent to-ad  ! "  he  burst  out ; 
"I'll  be  damned  if  I  gie  'ee  a 
penny." 

"  You  be  mortal  much  a  vule 
at  making  things  wuss  for  yer- 
zulf,"  replied  the  old  man,  stoop- 
ing and  picking  up  the  hare. 
"  I  reckon  I'll  take  this  snip  o'  a 
leveret  back  along  'ome  and  bile 
un  up  wi'  a  few  onions  and  sich. 
Wull,  wull,  you  can  ride  over 
and  git  the  money  next  Sunday 
arternoon  and  bring  it  across  to 
me  the  vallowing  Monday  night 
—that  ull  gie  'ee  the  best  part  o' 
a  week  to  larn  reason." 

So  saying,  he  hobbled  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  main  road. 
Dan  stood  looking  across  the 
fields  which  turned  their  frost- 
bitten faces  to  the  grey  sky. 
Below,  in  the  marshes,  a  heron 
rose  and  sailed  away  into  the 
rapidly  gathering  dusk.  The 
scene  was  gaunt  enough,  but  the 
young  fellow's  eyes  rested  on 
the  sordid  tragedy  of  his  own 
life. 

"  Let  un  do  his  wuss,  I  defy 
un,"  he  muttered ;  but  his  heart 
sank,  and  keenly  as  he  was 
conscious  of  his  degradation,  the 
dread  lest  he  should  be  unable 
to  rise  above  it  proved  keener. 


CHAPTEB   XX. — THAT  WHICH   LOVE   WOULD   DO. 


The  days  passed  and  were  full 
of  torture  to  Dan,  yet,  when 
Sunday  came,  and  with  it  the 
necessity  of  making  a  final  de- 


cision, he  longed  to  thrust  the 
evil  hour  farther  from  him.  He 
had  a  young  mare  in  the  stables 
that  he  was  breaking  into  har- 
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ness,  and  when  the  mid-day  meal 
was  over,  he  put  her  in  the  dog- 
cart and  drove  away  across  the 
moor.  The  road  he  took  led  to 
Phoebe  Hazeldene's  cottage  ;  he 
told  himself  that  the  choice  of 
ways  had  been  accidental.  Once 
the  shelter  of  the  hill  left  be- 
hind, the  north-west  wind  flung 
itself  full  upon  him.  The  mare 
pricked  her  ears,  snorted,  and 
quickened  pace.  Overhead, 
curlew  flew  wheeling  and  cry- 
ing, and  the  moor  seemed  to 
shiver  as  the  sullen  watercourses 
striped  their  way  across  its 
broad  back.  Meanwhile,  at  the 
cottage,  Phoebe  sat  in  the  big 
rocking-chair  before  the  kitchen 
fire.  Outside,  the  gulls,  caught 
by  the  wind,  were  driven  past 
the  cottage  window  inland,  and 
their  wild  melancholy  cries  as 
they  strove  to  fight  their  way 
back  once  more  to  the  sea  rang 
through  the  small  room.  Listen- 
ing to  them,  Phoebe  fell  into  a 
dreamy  mood  and  failed  to 
notice  the  sound  of  passing 
wheels.  A  few  moments  later 
Dan  lifted  the  latch  and  en- 
tered. He  looked  haggard  and 
ill,  and  the  girl  rose  to  her  feet, 
startled  more  by  his  altered 
appearance  than  by  his  sudden 
entry. 

"What  ails  'ee,  lad?"  she 
asked,  coming  towards  him. 
The  sight  of  her  beautiful 
young  face,  full  of  tender 
commiseration  and  anxiety  on 
his  account,  was  very  com- 
forting to  Dan.  He  led  her 
back  to  the  old  rocker,  and, 
drawing  up  another  seat  beside 
it,  sat  down.  "I  wud  jest 
like  to  bide  quiet  here  a  while 
and  think,"  he  said. 

For  a  while  neither  spoke ; 


but  their  hearts,  beating  on 
the  chord  of  silence,  placed 
them  in  intimate  communion. 
Then  suddenly  they  turned 
and  looked  each  into  the 
other's  face :  he  held  out  his 
arms,  and  she,  leaning  forward, 
laid  her  head  upon  his  breast. 

"Oh,  lass,"  he  exclaimed, 
"I'm  ruined — stock,  lock,  and 
barrel." 

She  raised  her  eyes  pro- 
testingly.  "  'Tiddn't  true,  Dan," 
she  said.  "  You  be  a  deal  too 
young  to  talk  o'  ruin." 

"Ay,  'tis  true  enough,"  he 
repeated  ;  "  Silas  Trustgore  has 
me  body  and  soul.  I've  defied 

un,  but — but "  He  stopped 

short,  leaving  the  sentence  un- 
finished. 

Her  face  softened  pityingly. 
"Tell  me  your  worrits,  lad," 
she  answered.  "Happen  us 
can  mend  'em  a-tween  us." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "'tis  a  long 
tale,  and  I  reckon  I  shall  niver 
make  'ee  understand  jest  how 
things  be." 

She  knelt  down  beside  him 
and  took  both  his  hands  in 
hers.  "When  a  woman  loves 
a  lad  as  I  do  thee,  Dan,"  she 
answered,  "  her  be  mortal 
understandf uL  " 

He  made  no  reply.  She 
rubbed  her  face  softly  against 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  "Tell 
on,  lad,"  she  said.  "My  heart 
'ull  sort  o'  go  wi'  'ee." 

Looking  down  at  her  small 
shapely  head  resting  against 
his  arm,  he  forgot  his  troubles. 

"  Phcebe ! "  he  exclaimed 
abruptly,  "us  ain't  talked  o' 
marrying  this  long  while." 

She  shrank  back,  startled 
and  blushing.  "'Twull  niver 
come  to  that  atween  us  now, 
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lad,"  she  said.  "Yer  uncle 
wudn't  hear  tull  o'  sich  a 
thing." 

Her  reticence  inflamed  his 
need  of  her.  "  But  it  must 
come  to  ut,"  he  answered,  try- 
ing to  draw  her  closer.  "I 
can't  live  wi'out  'ee." 

She  submitted  unwillingly. 
"  'Tiddn't  marriage  us  shud  be 
tailing  o',"  she  replied,  "  but 
jest  how  best  to  mend  things." 

He  released  his  clasp  on  her 
arm.  "Ay,"  he  said,  flinging 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  "if 
on'y  you  hadn't  took  thic 
money.  Every  mortal  thing 
has  gone  awry  since." 

The  words  left  her  shivering 
like  some  wounded  animal. 

"Oh,  lad,  I  meant  so  well 
by  'ee,"  she  protested.  "  I  kind 
o'  reckoned  that  if  I  acted  un- 
rightful  the  punishment  'ud 
vail  on  me  alone  ;  but  it's  vailed 
on  thee  instead." 

Not  generous  enough  to 
understand  her  suffering,  he 
was  silent,  pondering  on  the 
hardness  of  his  own  fate ;  and, 
as  with  all  weak  natures,  he 
held  his  circumstances  and  not 
himself  responsible.  Still  smart- 
ing from  the  treatment  that 
Silas  had  meted  out  to  him, 
he  found  a  certain  melancholy 
pleasure  in  tracing  back  the 
origin  of  his  sufferings  to  the 
fount  of  Phoebe's  misdoings. 

"Ess,"  he  said,  "Silas  Trust- 
gore  wud  niver  have  had  me 
in  his  power  if  it  hadn't  bin 
for  'ee." 

The  thought  that  she  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  his  misfortunes 
was  unbearable  to  her.  "  Lad," 
she  exclaimed  passionately, 
rising  to  her  feet,  "you  must 
free  yerzulf — I  can't  bear  to 


ha'  brought  ill  to  'ee,  I  can't 
bear  ut — I  can't  bear  ut." 

Her  insistence  irritated  him. 
"  Bear  ut ! "  he  repeated ;  "  wan 
wud  reckon  that  'twor  you, 
not  me,  Silas  wor  focing  into 
playing  the  blackguard.  But 
'tiddn't  no  use  talking  —  I've 
got  to  find  ten  pun  by  ter- 
marrer  night.  He  swears  he'll 
ruin  me  if  I  don't.  There" — 
he  ended,  rising  angrily  from 
his  chair — "I've  told  'ee,  and 
I  hadn't  meant  to  say  a  wud 
about  ut." 

She  paid  no  heed  to  his 
disclaimer.  "  Ten  pun ! "  she 
cried,  in  astonishment.  "  Where 
wull  'ee  git  ten  pun  ?  " 

Dan  looked  at  her  almost 
with  hatred.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  she  at  least  ought  to 
realise  from  whom  he  must 
obtain  the  money.  She  read 
his  thoughts  and  his  displeasure 
at  the  same  moment. 

"Lad,"  she  exclaimed,  humb- 
ly, "I'm  that  unused"  to  the 
having  o'  money,  I  sort  o' 
forgot." 

His  position  was  so  ignomini- 
ous that  he  could  not  forgive 
her  for  accentuating  it.  "I 
niver  axed  you  for  the  ten  pun," 
he  said.  "Happen  I  shall  let 
things  take  their  course." 

Her  face  lit  up  with  sudden 
hope.  "'Twud  be  better  for 
'ee  in  the  end,"  she  answered. 

"Ay,"  he  replied,  with  a 
sneer,  "and  cheaper  for  zome 
o'  us." 

Phoebe  paid  no  heed  to  the 
innuendo.  "Dan,"  she  said, 
coming  close  to  him,  "have 
'ee  iver  reckoned  out  what  it 
means  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  bad  man  zame  as  Silas 
Trustgore.  S 'posing  you  gie 
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him  they  ten  pun,  how  long 
do  'ee  reckon  he'll  rest  content  ? 
S 'posing  wan  day  yer  uncle 
dies  and  leaves  'ee  the  varm, 
do  you  reckon  'twull  be  yer- 
zulf  or  Silas  Trustgore  who'll 
be  the  master  o'  it  ?  " 

The  young  fellow  flung  him- 
self into  a  chair  with  a  half- 
articulate  groan. 

"I've  seen  that  this  long 
while,"  he  answered,  "but  what 
can  I  do?" 

She  was  silent  a  moment 
looking  into  the  fire.  "  I  know, 
lad  ;  you  won't  be  for  believing 
me  when  I  tell  'ee  there  be  on'y 
wan  way,  and  that  be  to  make 
a  friend  o'  yer  uncle,"  she  re- 
plied at  last.  "  Varmer  Pigott 
belongs  to  they  folk  who'll 
forgie  nigh  on  most  things 
except  lies." 

"Ay,  and  I've  lied  to  him 
over  this  from  the  fust." 

"Well,  go  and  tull  him  so 
to  his  vace  and  mark  me  if  he 
don't  forgie  'ee  the  vust  a-cause 
o'  the  last.  Can't  'ee  zee,  lad, 
that  life  'ull  be  a  deal  happier 
for  'ee  if  yer  makes  up  yer 
mind  wance  for  all  to  ha' 
done  wi'  lies.  Silas  cudn't 
hurt  'ee  then.  'Twud  be 
worth  a  bigger  risk  than 
the  losing  o'  the  varm,  to  be 
done  wi'  sich  scoundrels  ez  he ; 
and  then,  Dan,  what  a  vine 
upstanding  thing  the  truth  be, 
look  at  it  which  way  yer  wull, 
and  how  a  man  who  tulls  it 
is  rispacted  o'  hiszulf  and 
others.  'Tiddn't  no  light  day's 
work  to  speak  things  out  ez 
they  be,  special  when  they  tulls 
agin  yerzulf ;  but  lad,  'tis  by  the 
doing  o'  sich  work  that  a  man 
earns  standing  room  to  face 
life." 


Her  face  glowed  as  she  spoke, 
as  if  her  spirit  were  radiating 
through  her  flesh,  and  Dan, 
sitting  listening,  became  half 
enamoured  of  the  vision  that 
she  had  conjured  up. 

"  You  wud  have  me  act  like 
that  cuz  you're  a  woman," 
he  answered  doubtingly.  "A 
woman  'ull  alles  travel  furder 
than  a  man  when  the  spirit's 
on  her." 

She  came  close  to  him. 
"Ay,  cuz  I  be  a  wuman,"  she 
repeated  with  a  kind  of  triumph. 
"  Cuz  a  wuman  needs  that  the 
man  her  loves  shud  act  the 
man.  Her's  weak  herzulf  ;  her 
life  winds  around  the  tiddleli- 
winkie  and  the  small,  and  her 
gits  a  hunger  for  the  upstand- 
ing in  her  lad.  Oh,  Dan," 
she  continued,  throwing  herself 
upon  her  knees  beside  him — 
"'tis  cuz  I  love  'ee  so  I  ax  it 
of  'ee — 'tis  my  love  that  wud 
have  'ee  do  it — 'tis  my  love 
that  can't  abide  to  zee  'ee  vail 
lower  than  yerzulf." 

Her  words  stirred  him.  "  I'll 
do  it,  I'll  do  it ! "  he  exclaimed, 
springing  to  his  feet.  Then,  as 
the  memory  of  all  he  had  suf- 
fered at  Silas'  hands  returned 
to  him,  he  continued  with  rising 
passion :  "  I'll  teach  the  black- 
guard what  I  think  o'  him.  I 
ain't  niver  sort  o'  brought  me- 
zulf  to  hit  him  yet,  but  I'll  hit 
him  now;  I'll  grind  his  face 
for  him ;  I'll  lay  the  kicks  on 
pretty  thick ;  I'll  make  that 
old  leathery  body  of  hisn  dance 
to  a  new  tune,  dang  me  if  I 
don't.  Lass,"  he  stuttered,  al- 
most breathless  from  emotion, 
"I'll  go  straight  away  back 
and  tull  uncle  now.  I'll  risk 
bein'  tarned  out ;  I'll  risk  losing 
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the  farm — 'tis  worth  more  than 
that  to  get  quits  wi'  thickey 
scoundrel.  Put  on  yer  bonnet, 
lass ;  you  shall  hear  me  speak 
out  like  a  man — by  God  Al- 
mighty !  I've  had  enough  o' 
lying." 

A  few  minutes  later  they 
were  driving  swiftly  in  the 
direction  of  the  farm.  The 
wind  blew  in  their  faces,  but 
they  were  in  a  fighting  mood, 
and  their  young  blood  thrilled 
at  its  fierce  embrace :  the  wide- 
stretching  moor  slurred  itself 
out  in  brown  immensity,  as  if 
it  were  the  cast-off  skin  of  some 
monster  born  before  the  birth 
of  Spirit.  They  looked  on  it 
and  laughed.  Dan  gave  the 
mare  her  head,  and  they  sped 
forward  under  a  low  -  lying 
sky.  Suddenly  the  wind,  tired 
of  buffeting  them,  fell,  and 
clouds  gathered  massing  on  the 
horizon's  edge.  The  ground 
began  to  ascend,  and  the 
mare,  slackening  pace,  dropped 
into  a  walk.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  Silas  met  them : 
he  was  mounted  on  a  grey 
Exmoor  pony.  At  sight  of 
him  Dan  halted  involuntarily, 
and  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Silas.  Fear  crept  through  him, 
— a  sense  of  being  mastered : 
he  longed  to  be  angry,  but  his 
pulses  beat  slow  and  there  was 
no  defiance  in  his  blood.  The 
ostler  glanced  from  the  young 
fellow  to  the  girl  at  his  side, 
and  burst  into  a  loud  cackling 
laugh. 

"Drive  on,  lad,"  said  Phoebe, 
shame  colouring  her  face.  But 
Dan  had  lost  the  power  of  in- 
itiative :  he  sat  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ostler  as  some 
slave  awaiting  his  master's 


orders.  Again  Silas  broke  into 
a  loud  cackling  laugh ;  the  sound 
of  it  seemed  to  pierce  the  girl's 
heart  derisively.  She  caught 
Dan  by  the  sleeve.  "Drive 
on,  lad,"  she  repeated.  "Oh, 
don't  'ee  zee  he's  torturing  us 
a-puppus  ?  " 

Dan  paid  no  heed  to  her,  and 
Silas  rode  a  few  steps  nearer. 
"  Termarrer  night  at  eight  sharp 
I  shall  be  waiting  for  'ee,"  he 
said. 

Gathering  up  the  reins,  the 
young  fellow  drove  on.  When 
the  ostler  was  no  longer  in 
sight,  he  halted  the  mare  once 
more.  "  'Tiddn't  no  use,"  he 
said ;  "  the  man's  my  master, 
and  I  can't  work  agin  him." 

Looking  at  her  lover  with 
the  memory  of  the  past  scene 
in  her  mind,  terror  took  pos- 
session of  Phoebe.  "  Rouse  yer- 
zulf,  lad,"  she  cried,  shaking 
him  by  the  arm.  "  Silas  be 
o'ny  a  man  the  zame  ez  you 
be." 

"'Tiddn't  no  use;  'tiddn't 
no  use,"  he  repeated  hopelessly. 
"I'm  afeard  o'  uh,  zame  as  I 
wor  niver  afeard  o'  no  mortal 
afore.  I  reckoned  I  wor  free 
if  I  chose,  but  I  ain't.  I 
reckoned  I  cud  work  agin  him 
if  I  wud,  but  I  can't — cuss  him 
for  ut — cuss  him  ! " 

"Dan,  Dan!"  she  pleaded, 
"don't  'ee  speak  like  thic ;  'twull 
break  my  heart." 

He  turned  the  mare's  head 
round.  "Us  must  drive  back 
and  git  the  money,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I've  got  to  find  it 
by  termarrer  night." 

She  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands  and  the  tears  forced 
a  way  through  her  fingers. 
The  clouds  swept  lower  and  the 
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rain  fell.  Suddenly  she  ceased 
crying,  and  raised  her  head. 
"Dan,"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
sounded  strange  in  his  ears, 
"  you'd  best  stop  ;  I  ain't  going 
to  gie  'ee  the  money  ! " 

He  drew  the  mare  sharp  up  on 
her  haunches.  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  he  demanded  sharply. 

"I  won't  have  no  hand  in 
making  a  slave  of  'ee,"  she 
said.  "  I'd  rather  zee  'ee  turned 
out  o'  the  varm.  I'd  rather  see 
'ee  dead  at  my  feet  than  in  the 
power  o'  sich  a  man." 


"  But  you  must  give  me  the 
money,"  he  pleaded  ;  and  when 
she  still  persisted  in  her  refusal, 
he  turned  on  her  and  accused 
her  of  being  the  cause  of  his 
ruin.  "  'Twor  you  that  brought 
me  to  this,"  he  said  ;  "  and  now 
you  grudge  the  miserable  ten 
pun  that  wud  zee  me  a  free 
man." 

So  they  parted ;  and  she 
crept  across  the  moor  home- 
wards, and  the  rain  fell  in  a 
blinding  grey  sheet  between 
her  and  her  lover. 


CHAPTEK   XXI. — PHCEBE   FINDS  THE   DEAD   CAPTAIN'S 
LOVE -LETTERS. 


Wet  and  tired,  Phoebe  reached 
home.  After  changing  her 
gown,  the  girl  lit  the  lamp  :  she 
felt  no  inclination  to  eat,  but 
sat  staring  aimlessly  in  front  of 
her.  The  light  fell  on  the  old 
rocking-chair,  recalling  Dan's 
presence  so  vividly  that  the 
sight  of  it  became  unbearable 
to  her,  and  after  a  while  she 
rose  and  pushed  the  chair  away 
into  a  dark  corner  of  the  room. 
In  doing  so  her  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  square  mahog- 
any box,  which  had  belonged 
to  the  dead  Captain.  It  was  a 
ship's  medicine  -  chest.  The 
four  corners  were  brass-clamped, 
and  inscribed  across  the  lid  was 
the  following  text  from  the 
Psalms  :  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
always  keep  j  udgment. ' '  Moved 
more  by  desire  to  change 
the  current  of  her  thoughts 
than  by  curiosity,  Phoebe 
opened  the  chest.  At  the  first 
cursory  glance  the  contents 
seemed  to  be  of  a  somewhat  dis- 
ciplinary nature  —  asaf  oetida, 


jalap,  tartar  emetic,  powdered 
crabs'  claws,  antimonial  wine. 
The  girl  lifted  out  the  square 
glass  bottles  with  languid 
interest.  In  trying  to  return 
one  of  them  to  its  place,  she 
inadvertently  touched  a  spring 
in  connection  with  a  secret 
drawer  at  the  back  of  the 
chest,  which  opening,  revealed 
inside  a  packet  of  letters, 
yellow  with  age  and  bound  by 
a  watered  silk  ribbon  as  faded 
as  themselves.  A  faint  scent 
of  cedar  clung  about  the  letters. 
Lifting  them  out  of  the  drawer, 
she  carried  them  nearer  to  the 
light.  Unknown  to  herself, 
Phoebe  had  at  that  moment  a 
hunger  for  all  that  referred  to 
the  beautiful  side  of  love,  and 
in  some  subtle  way  the  faded, 
perfumed  packet  gave  promise 
of  an  inner  fragrance.  Draw- 
ing one  of  the  envelopes  from 
the  sheaf,  she  glanced  at  the 
inscription.  It  was  addressed 
in  the  Captain's  handwriting 
to  a  Miss  Priscilla  Grace- 
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worthy.  Who,  she  wondered, 
glancing  hesitatingly  at  the 
first  page,  was  Miss  Priseilla 
Graceworthy  ?  Again  the 
cedar  perfume,  as  some  faint 
inarticulate  cry  for  protection, 
pressed  itself  upon  her. 

"  They  be  love-letters,"  she 
exclaimed  ;  "  happen  I  had  best 
let  'em  rest  on." 

But  even  while  she  spoke  she 
had  commenced  reading  ;  from 
time  to  time  she  put  down  the 
letters  and  fell  into  a  dream. 
It  was  at  one  of  these  moments 
that  the  pedlar  entered.  He 
had  come  with  a  message 
from  Hannah.  Phoebe  neither 
heeded  his  knock  nor  his 
entrance,  but  sat,  her  head 
thrown  back  and  her  eyes  grey 
with  dreams.  Her  face  was 
turned  in  his  direction,  and 
looking  at  its  delicate  outlines 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  were 
not  flesh  but  bare  spirit  that 
he  gazed  upon.  Watching  her, 
he  felt  strangely  troubled  :  for 
him  a  new  fear  was  born 
into  the  world  and  pain  given 
a  keener  edge  because  this 
woman  was  capable  of  suffer- 
ing. His  solicitude  became  a 
palpable  thing,  touching  her 
so  that  she  grew  aware  of  his 
presence. 

"  O  Ben !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"  you  must  have  come  in 
wonderful  quiet,  —  I  niver 
marked  'ee." 

"  I  wor  passing  this  way,  I 
thought  I'd  jest  drop  in  and 
have  a  bit  o'  a  tell,"  he  an- 
swered. "Happen  you  didn't 
know  that  Hannah's  sweet- 
heart's back  home  from  the 
sea  ?  Maybe  you  didn't  reckon 


Hannah  had  a  sweetheart  ?  " 
he  ended,  smiling. 

Phoebe  sat  up,  suddenly  ani- 
mated. "  You  be  joking  !  "  she 
exclaimed.  "  'Tiddn't  noways 
Hannah,  that." 

"  Oh,  her  met  him  wonderful 
unconsarned,  I'll  no  deny,"  he 
answered.  "Folks  wi'  hearts 
have  a  queer  way  o'  showing 
'em  at  whiles."  He  glanced  at 
the  letters  that  lay  spread  out 
upon  her  knee.  "  Why,"  he 
continued,  "  they  be  old  and 
divered,1  them  letters,  baiii't 
they  ?  " 

"  The  folks  be  dead  that  wrote 
'em,"  she  said. 

He  made  no  reply,  and  there 
was  silence  in  the  room  except 
for  the  cry  of  the  wind. 

"  Ben,"  she  exclaimed  sud- 
denly, "they  wor  mortal  true 
wan  to  t'other  they  two  dead 
folk  ! " 

He  smiled  down  on  her  pity- 
ingly, tenderly.  "  Happen  us 
be  all  truer  wan  to  t'other 
than  us  reckons  on,"  he 
answered. 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
walking  to  the  window,  stood 
peering  out  into  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  "  Things  zim 
simple ;  but  they  iddn't,  they 
iddn't !  "  she  exclaimed  passion- 
ately. "  Folks  tull  'ee  that  'tis 
a  deal  better  to  zee  they  you 
love  perish  o'  hunger  than  that 
they  shud  sin  agin  God ;  but 
s'posing  they  be  too  weak  to 
profit — what  then?  You  wud 
on'y  have  added  wan  more  ill 
to  their  load.  'Twor  the 
Almighty  that  made  'em  weak 
— must  He  alles,  alles  be 
punishing  'em  acause  o'  it? 
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Must  wan  be  called  upon  to 
step  in  the  zame  ez  the  perlice 
and  hand  'em  over  to  the  law, 
when  wan  knows  all  the  while 
'tiddn't  punishment  but  jest  a 
dinky  bit  o'  time  to  find  their 
better  zulves  agin  that  they  be 
so  sore  in  need  of.  Folk  bain't 
alles  the  better  for  baing 
punished — there  be  zome  that 
walks  a  deal  nearer  God 
prosperous  than  cast  down." 

The  pedlar  listened  to  her 
appeal  in  silence. 

"  A  man  must  zee  a  sight 
furder  than  I  can  to  answer 
questions  the  like  o'  they,"  he 
said,  after  a  pause.  "  Good  and 
bad  lie  turrible  close  wan  to 
t'other,  but  'twud  be  a  poor 
thing  to  fear  to  do  right  a-cuz 
o'  it." 

"  Ay,  if  there  wor  no  wan 
outside  o'  yerzulf  to  suffer,  may- 
be," she  protested  ;  "  but  s'pos- 
ing  'twor  wan  you  loved :  s'pos- 
ing  you  zed  to  un,  'I'll  stand 
atween  'ee  and  yer  punishment 
no  more.  "Tis  better  for  'ee  to 
vail  into  the  hands  o'  God  than 
into  the  hands  o'  men.'  S 'pos- 
ing he  wor  shamed  afore  men, 
and  tarned  an  outcast  from  the 
home  where  he  wor  born  and 
where  he  hoped  to  die,  and 
s'posing  arter  all  he  didn't  tarn 
his  vace  back  agin  to  the  Al- 
mighty — What  then  ?  S'pos- 
ing he  wor  too  weak  to  profit — 
What  then?" 

The  pedlar's  rugged  face  lit 
up  with  stern  triumph :  he 
knew  she  spoke  of  Dan,  but  for 
the  moment  he  forgot  him  in 
the  question  at  issue.  "  Who 
be  us,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  us 
shud  play  at  wet  -  nurse  wi' 
other  folk's  souls  ?  Who  be  us 
that  us  shud  zay  to  'em,  '  Come, 


shelter  agin  our  breast ;  you 
iddn't  strong  enough  yit  to 
meet  the  Almighty  vace  to 
vace :  wait  awhile — us  'ull  stand 
atween  'ee  and  God '  ?  Lass,"  he 
continued  more  gently,  "  'tiddn't 
for  the  like  o'  sich  ez  you  and 
I  be  to  ha'  the  picking  and 
choosing  o'  sich  things.  Us  be 
poor  machines,  most  o'  us,  and 
this  life  don't  zim  much  more 
than  a  trial  trip.  Happen 
when  it  comes  to  the  jidging 
'twon't  be  condemnation  that 
the  Lord  'ull  be  for  meting 
out,  but  jest  readjustment." 

Phoebe  made  no  answer,  but 
fell  to  sobbing  quietly.  He 
drew  near  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder.  "  Lass,"  he 
said,  "  why  be  'ee  zo  mortal 
afeard  o'  life?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  tear- 
dimmed  piteous  eyes.  "  They 
that  I  love  must  zuffer,"  she 
answered.  "  I  can't  zee  no 
furder  than  thic :  do  what  I 
wull,  I  can't  zee  no  furder  than 
thic." 

A  curious  pang  shot  through 
him,  almost  as  if  his  heart  had 
been  nailed  back  from  beating. 
"  What  be  there  in  women,"  he 
exclaimed  with  sudden  anger, 
"  that  they  shud  alles  love  best 
thic  that  brings  'em  the  most 
zarrer ! " 

"  What  do  'ee  knaw  o'  them 
I  loves  best  ?  "  she  flared  back  at 
him,  indignant.  "  You  iddn't 
no  right  jidge  o'  sich  ez  they, 
— you,  who  talks  zo  glib  o' 
punishing." 

Her  words  struck  him  like 
blows ;  but  she  had  no  mercy, 
turning  on  him  with  all  the 
injustice  of  a  defender  of  an 
unjust  cause. 

"  I  wish  I  had  niver  trusted 
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'ee,"  she  said.  "  I  might  ha' 
knawed  how  'twud  be.  I  wud 
a  deal  liefer  turn  to  a  ripe  back- 
slider for  comfort  than  to  wan 
o'  yer  just  men — the  vust  knaws 
anyway  what  temptation  be, 
and  how  turrible  near  folks  can 
git  to  right  wi'out  doing  o'  ut." 
The  pedlar  listened  to  her  de- 
nunciation of  him  in  silence. 
His  heart  was  hammering  out 
a  message  to  his  brain,  while  he 
himself,  standing,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  behind  heart  and  brain 
alike,  fought  with  a  desire  to 
take  the  angry  woman  in  his 
arms,  and  quell  her  misery  and 
indignation  in  the  mastery  of 
his  love.  Then  with  a  rush  he 
remembered'  that  she  was  not 
and  never  could  be  his.  Put- 
ting out  a  hand,  he  steadied 
himself  against  the  wall. 


"  I  hadn't  no  speshil  wish  to 
speak  unkind  o'  them  you  love, 
lass,"  he  said.  "God  knows, 
I  wor  niver  wan  for  hasty 
jidging." 

But  she  did  not  relent. 
"  Jidging  ! "  she  repeated  — 
"  what  call  ha'  sich  ez  'ee  to 
come  jidging?  But  if  jidge 
you  must,  why  don't  'ee  take 
to  jidging  me  ?  Ain't  I  tarned 
mezulf  inter  a  thief  ?  " 

The  expression  on  the  girl's 
face,  as  she  trailed  her  name 
through  the  dirt  in  defence  of 
her  lover,  was  almost  regal  in 
its  pride,  and,  watching  it,  Ben 
did  her  homage. 

"  You  do  wull  to  be  angert," 
he  said.  "  What  do  I  knaw  o' 
the  rights  o'  things  ?  " 

Taking  up  his  cap,  he  left  the 
cottage. 


CHAPTER  xxii. — PHCEBE'S  REQUEST. 


That  night  Phoebe  could  not 
sleep,  and  when  dawn  fell  cold 
and  grey  across  the  moor  she 
rose  and  dressed  herself.  Creep- 
ing noiselessly  downstairs,  she 
went  out  and  took  the  road 
that  led  to  Mary  Anne  Wort's 
cottage.  It  lay  about  an  hour's 
walk  from  her  home.  In  spite 
of  the  earliness  of  the  hour,  the 
blinds  were  drawn  up  when  she 
approached,  and  going  nearer 
she  saw  one  of  the  villagers 
leave  the  cottage  with  a  basket 
on  her  arm.  Mary  Anne  Wort 
turned  her  fierce  troubled  eyes 
upon  the  girl  as  she  entered  the 
small  kitchen  ;  they  peered  out 
at  her  full  of  life,  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  shrivelled  wasted 
face  in  which  they  were  set.  It 
seemed  to  Phoebe  that  ap- 


proaching death  had  vanquished 
every  passion  in  the  dying 
woman  but  her  pride. 

"  Why,  what  ails  'ee,  lass  ?  " 
she  exclaimed  sharply;  "you 
don't  zim  no  ways  yerzulf  this 
morning." 

Phoebe  advanced  to  the  side 
of  the  truckle-bed  and  played 
aimlessly  with  the  coverlet. 
She  had  come  to  the  cottage 
intent  on  asking  aid ;  but  Mary 
Anne  Wort's  face  looked  so 
hard  and  stern  that  she  lost  the 
thread  of  speech.  The  sick 
woman,  took  the  girl's  long 
slim  fingers  in  her  hand  and 
regarded  them  attentively. 

"Ay,"  she  burst  out,  "you 
be  the  zame  ez  the  rast  o'  the 
maids;  ez  soon  ez  you  knaws 
the  feel  o'  money  'tis  all  over 
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wi'  honest  work.  Ess,  vath 
you  be  all  alike."  She  spoke 
with  unusual  bitterness,  and 
the  girl  looked  at  her  in 
surprise. 

"  Be  'ee  angirt  agin  me  ? " 
she  asked. 

"Why  for  shud  I  be  angirt 
agin  'ee?" 

"  I  dunno,"  Phoebe  answered  ; 
"  on'y  last  time  I  wor  here  you 
spoke  terribly  kindzome,  and 

to-day "  she  stopped  short. 

"I  wanted  to  ax  'ee  zommat 
speshil,  and  I  can't  find  wuds 
nohow." 

The  sick  woman's  eyes  grew 
less  fierce  in  expression,  but  not 
a  muscle  of  her  face  relaxed. 
"  Ax  on,"  she  said. 

Phoebe  dropped  on  her  knees 
beside  the  bed,  burying  her  face 
in  the  faded  patchwork  quilt. 
"  "Tiddn't  no  light  thing  to  ax 
aught  when  folks  veels  un- 
friendzome  agin  'ee,"  she 
replied. 

"Who  told  'ee  I  wor  un- 
friendzome  ?  " 

"  You  bain't  the  zame  Anne 
that  wor  alles  that  mortal  kind 
to  me,"  the  girl  protested. 

A  curious  change  passed  over 
the  sick  woman's  face.  "  Ay," 
she  exclaimed  harshly,  "  I  bain't 
the  zame — us  can't  bide  by 
what  us  knaws  is  wrong  and 
be  the  zame  ez  us  wor  when  us 
strove  to  act  uprightful." 

Phoebe,  full  of  her  own 
troubles,  paid  scant  heed  to 
those  of  her  friend.  "Things 
ha'  gone  mortal  sore  agin  me 
ever  since  I  took  thickey  fifteen 
pun,"  she  said.  "I  want  'ee  to 
help  me,  Anne.  Happen  you 
can  do  a  deal  more  to  mend 
matters  than  you  reckons  on." 

The    dying    woman     turned 


her  eyes  away  from  the  girl 
and  stared  out  across  the  moor. 
"  There  iddn't  no  mending  to 
sich  ez  thic,"  she  said — "least- 
ways, not  the  sort  o'  mend- 
ing you're  minded  on.  Sin 
be  like  touchwood  —  you  can 
neither  mend  it  nor  mend  wi' 
it," 

"'Tiddn't  for  mezulf  I  ax," 
the  girl  interrupted  eagerly. 
"  I  knaws  wull  enough  that 
there  iddn't  nort  this  side  o' 
the  grave  that  'ull  gi'  me  back 
the  name  of  honest  woman  agin. 
Thic  be  a  small  cost  set  agin 
the  harm  I  worked  to  other 
folk."  She  stopped  a  moment 
and  scanned  the  hard  face  of 
the  listening  woman,  then, 
taking  her  courage  in  both 
hands,  continued  rapidly — 
"  Silas  Trustgore  has  a  letter 
o'  mine, — picked  un  up  on  the 
moor, — and  if  ut  should  vail 
into  the  hands  of  Varmer 
Pigott,  maybe  ill  wud  come 
o'  ut.  I  want  'ee  to  ax  un 
for  ut :  happen  he'll  gi'  it  to 
'ee,  tho'  he  wudn't  to  no  wan 
ulse;  you  being  tokened  wan 
to  t'other,  zo  to  speak." 

Anne  shivered.  "Us  bain't 
tokened  wan  to  t'other,"  she  said. 

The  expression  of  hope  died 
out  of  the  girl's  face ;  she 
rose  to  her  feet.  "  Then  there 
iddn't  no  mortal  soul  to  stand 
atwixt  Dan  and  the  wrong 
I've  done  him" — her  voice  in 
its  emotion  ringing  hard  as 
hail  on  stone. 

The  dying  woman  leant  for- 
ward and  laid  a  gaunt  hand 
on  Phoebe's  shoulder.  "Did 
you  steal  they  fifteen  pun  for 
the  sake  o'  Dan  Pigott?"  she 
asked.  "Ay,"  she  continued, 
as  the  girl  made  no  reply,  "I 
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suspicioned  ez  much  from  the 
vust.  Vule,  vule ;  ye  reckoned 
to  stave  off  harm  from  they 
you  loved  by  acting  unrightful 
yerzulf,  and  now  you  vinds 
you've  on'y  brought  fresh  evil 
upon  'em.  Ess,  vath,  you  ha' 
shielded  'em  yesterday,  maybe, 
but  yer  can't  termarrer." 

"Oh  Anne,  cudn't  'ee  git 
thic  letter  nohow  ? "  the  girl 
exclaimed  imploringly.  "Silas 
Trustgore  be  a  hard  man,  a 
hard  man.  You  don't  know," 
she  continued,  forgetting  Anne's 
feeling  in  the  urgency  of  her 
cause — "no  wan  knows  what 
he  may  drive  the  lad  into  doing 
— he's  bin  cruel  wicked  to  Dan 
from  the  vust.  You  did  well 
not  to  be  tokened  to  sich  ez 
he." 

Anne  turned  on  her  fiercely. 
"  Who  told  'ee  that  I  wud  ha' 
nought  to  do  wi'  un  ? "  she 
asked.  "Bain't  I  marked  for 
death,  and  do  'ee  reckon  Silas 
Trustgore  wud  wed  a  corpse? 
And  ez  for  that  sweetheart  o' 
yers,  he's  a  poor  slack -willed 
squallop  at  best,  for  all  he's  zo 
upstanding  in  the  limbs.  Take 
'un  to  bits  and  you'll  find  he's 
jest  no  more  than  nothing 
nailed  togither  to  look  like  a 
man.  Don't  'ee  make  no  mis- 
take, and  be  after  laying  the 
sins  o'  the  weak  at  the  door  o' 
the  strong :  there  be  apples 
that  'ull  rot  whether  you  stores 
'em  wide  apart  or  close  'pon  tap 
wan  t'other.  'Tiddn't  the  rub- 
bing shoulders  wi'  Silas  or  any 
other  man  that's  bin  the  ruining 
o'  he " 

She  was  stopped  short  by  a 
terrible  fit  of  coughing  that 
seemed  to  wrench  the  strength 
out  of  her ;  it  was  almost  as  if 


her  life  was  stretched  upon  a 
rack  and  torn  apart  inch  by 
inch.  Watching,  Phoebe's  anger 
was  swallowed  up  in  compas- 
sion. She  put  her  arms  round 
and  held  the  tortured  woman 
close  against  her  breast,  striv- 
ing to  quell  the  fierceness  of 
the  paroxysm  with  her  own 
strength  of  youth.  "  Dear 
heart,  but  'tis  hard  to  see  'ee 
suffer  zo  ! "  she  exclaimed. 

Anne  let  her  head  fall  back 
on  the  girl's  shoulder.  "The 
body  iddn't  everything,"  she 
gasped  feebly ;  "I  wor  niver 
wan  to  take  much  count  o' 
coughs." 

Gazing  down  on  the  grim 
face,  set  hard  to  meet  death  as 
it  had  been  in  facing  life,  Phoebe 
wondered  dimly  what  it  was 
that  had  had  the  power  to 
work  so  great  a  change. 
"'Tiddn't  noways  like  'ee  to 
be  ailing,"  she  said. 

A  smile  played  for  a  mo- 
ment about  the  lips  of  the 
dying  woman. 

"I  wor  niver  wan  to  take 
much  count  o'  coughs  and  sich," 
she  repeated ;  "  but  there,  death 
'ull  make  my  bed  for  all  o'  thic. 
Not,"  she  continued  proudly, 
"  that  he's  had  his  way  wi'  me 
the  zame  ez  he  does  wi'  t'other 
folk.  No ;  he  cudn't  ha'  touched 
me  if  I'd  chosen  to  act  different. 
But  I  took  the  worm  that  dieth 
not  and  laid  it  on  my  breast, 
ay,  wi'  my  own  hands  I  took 
it ;  and  there  be  thic  in  con- 
science that  be  fierce  to  kill." 

Filled  with  compassion,  Phoebe 
pressed  her  closer.  "Anne," 
she  exclaimed,  "  why  do  'ee  let 
yerzulf  suffer  zo?  Why  wull 
'ee  set  yerzulf  up  agin  God  ?  " 

The   dying   woman    laughed 
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harshly.     "And  agin  you  too, 
maybe,"  she  said. 

"  What  do  'ee  mean  ?  " 
"  Ay,  you  may  wull  ax ! " 
A  sudden  suspicion  darkened 
Phoebe's  face.      "'Tiddn't  that 
you  cud   ha'  saved  the  lad  all 
this  long  while,  and  haven't  ?  " 
she  said. 

The  flagellant's  exultant  smile 
when  he  feels  the  self-inflicted 
embrace  of  the  lash,  played 
around  Mary  Anne  Wort's 
mouth.  "Ay,"  she  admitted, 
"  maybe  I  cud  ha'  stepped 
in." 

For  a  moment  the  smile 
gleamed  harsh  against  the 
agony  of  reproach  in  the 


girl's  eyes,  and  then  Phoebe 
spoke. 

"  Oh,  Anne,  save  'un  !  "  she 
entreated ;  "  save  'un !  'Tiddn't 
too  late,  if  on'y  you'll  stand 
atwix  'un  and  Silas." 

The  words  rang  through  the 
small  white  -  washed  kitchen, 
echoing  away  over  the  moor, 
and  long  after  silence  had  again 
imposed  itself  they  seemed  to 
the  dying  woman  to  be  beating 
clamorously  against  her  breast. 
Drawing  herself  upright,  she 
turned  a  rigid  face  upon  the 
girl.  "  Git  ye  gone  ! "  she  said ; 
"  who  be  you  that  you  shud 
reckon  to  succeed  where  the 
Almighty  Hiszulf  has  failed  ?  " 


CHAPTER   XXIII. — SARAH   EMMET  SPENDS   AN   EVENING 
WITH  SILAS  TRUSTGORE. 


Silas  did  not  sleep  at  the 
inn,  but  rented  a  two-roomed 
cottage  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
village.  It  was  Monday,  the 
night  of  his  appointment  with 
Dan,  and  the  ostler  sat  waiting 
for  his  arrival  in  the  small  low- 
ceilinged  kitchen.  The  room 
was  barely  furnished, — a  couple 
of  shelves,  a  deal  table  and 
chair,  and  in  the  window  some 
fuchsias,  no  longer  in  flower. 
Through  the  door  opening  into 
the  adjoining  room  could  be 
seen  a  rough  plank-bed ;  beside 
it  stood  a  bucket  and  a  tin  of 
sand.  A  Manx  cat,  grown 
lean  from  a  too  generous  in- 
dulgence in  blackbeetles,  sat 
in  front  of  the  fire ;  there 
seemed  something  a  trifle  lack- 
ing about  her  appearance, 
being  formed  by  nature  with- 
out a  tail,  and  having  lost  an 
eye  and  three  parts  of  an  ear 


in  a  scuffle  with  the  butcher's 
dog. 

The  church  clock  struck  eight, 
and  Silas  rose  and  put  away 
the  supper  things,  first  peering 
into  the  jug  and  horn  cup  to 
see  if  any  cider  remained  at  the 
bottom. 

"Poor  ropy  stuff  compared 
to  what  it  wor  in  my  father's 
time,"  he  said.  "  Folks  ain't 
got  the  zame  knack  o'  doing 
things  nowadays."  As  he 
spoke  a  knock  sounded  on  the 
door.  Silas  halted  a  moment. 
"  There  he  be,  zure  enough,"  he 
exclaimed  irritably.  "  'Pon  my 
Sam,  he  lies  that  heavy  on  the 
gorge  o'  me  I'd  a  deal  liefer  spue 
the  wambly  gawkin  out  and  be 
done  wi'  un." 

Moving  slowly  to  the  door  he 
unbarred  it  (he  always  kept  the 
lock  turned  against  possible  in- 
truders), and  saw,  not  Dan, 
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whom  he  had  expected,  but 
Sarah  Emmet,  the  little  hump- 
backed layer-out. 

"Good  evening  to  'ee,  Mr 
Trustgore,"  she  said,  in  a  high 
piercing  voice,  peering  up  into 
his  face.  "I  thought  maybe  I 
wud  jest  drap  in,  there  being 
wan  or  two  zmall  matters  I 
wanted  to  have  a  tell  wi'  'ee 
over." 

"  You  be  welcome,"  replied 
Silas,  holding  the  door  wide 
open  for  her  to  enter.  "  Happen 
there  be  a  fresh  death  in  the 
parish  ? "  he  continued,  his 
curiosity  aroused.  " '  A  green 
fall  makes  a  full  churchyard,' 
and  us  have  had  a  deal  o'  rain 
— a  deal  o'  rain." 

Sarah  Emmet  seated  herself, 
spreading  out  her  skirts. 

"Ess,  vath,  the  weather  has 
bin  soft  enough.  There  hasn't 
been  nought  to  complain  of 
agin  the  weather;  but  us  haven't 
had  our  rightful  share  o'  deaths 
for  all  o'  thic,"  she  answered  in 
a  grudging  tone.  "People  be 
getting  more  pernickety  about 
dying,  now  that  doctors'  stuff 
be  cheaper,  that's  my  opinion. 
Law,  in  my  poor  mother's  time 
'twor  kill  or  cure,  and  folks 
knowed  it  and  did  their  part; 
they  wud  come  under  her  hands 
wonderful  unconsarned,  her 
baing  layer -out  in  they  days 
zame  ez  I  be  now.  'Twor  the 
suiting  o'  the  mind  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  helped  'em 
droo,  a  nater  not  easy  come  by 
in  these  here  spendthrift  days. 
I  ain't  got  no  patience  wi'  yer 
modern  man,  born  wi'  wan  skin 
the  less  and  a  score  o'  needs  the 
more :  he's  took  the  sap  out  o' 
life  wi'  his  hothouse  ways,  till 
he's  neither  the  grit  to  live  nor 


to  die.  There's  Sally  Bartlett, 
now,  up  to  Orr — her  were  born 
puling,  and  lived  wi'  wan  vut  in 
the  grave  ever  since;  but  no 
zooner  do  you  go  for  to  reckon 
that  t'other  vut  be  bound  to 
valler,  her  whips  the  vust  wan 
out  and  tucks  un  up  in  the 
warm  ez  coddlezome  ez  a 
swaddled  babe.  Mark  my  wuds, 
though,  her'll  not  profit  by  it  in 
the  end ;  her'll  be  forced  to  come 
under  my  hands  wan  day,  be 
the  time  long  or  be  it  short,  and 
when  her  does "  she  was  sil- 
ent a  moment,  stretching  out 
her  long  hook-shaped  fingers  to 
the  warmth — "  when  her  does," 
she  continued,  "  I  shall  give  her 
a  cheap  compose,  zame  ez  I  gies 
the  blue  -  cottoned  up  to  the 
Union." 

Silas  pulled  a  box  forward 
and  seated  himself  beside  her: 
the  Manx  cat,  occupying  a  posi- 
tion between  host  and  guest, 
turned  an  empty  eye-socket 
now  on  the  man,  now  on  the 
woman. 

"You  have  the  last  zay  wi' 
most  folk,  there's  no  denying 
that,"  he  replied,  registering  a 
secret  vow  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  a  person  of  such  far- 
reaching  powers. 

Sarah  Emmet  bowed  in  ac- 
knowledgment. "  Ez  they 
leaves  my  hands  zo  they  must 
bide  till  they  rise  to  Jidgment," 
she  said. 

A  shiver  passed  through 
Silas.  "The  thought  o'  ut 
must  let  loose  the  mussy  in 
'ee." 

She  turned  her  slow  search- 
ing gaze  upon  him.  "  They 
twisty  limbs  o'  yers  'ud  take  a 
deal  o'  straightening,"  she  ex- 
claimed meditatively  ;  "  but 
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there,  I  cud  do  ut  if  I  wor  a 
mind  to ;  'twud  take  time,  but 
I  cud  do  ut." 

The  ostler's  yellow  skin  grew 
grey,  and  he  burst  into  an  un- 
easy laugh.  "Death  won't 
have  me  yit  along,"  he  an- 
swered. "  I  wor  no  but  saxty- 
five  come  last  Martinmas." 

"Each  year  wull  make  the 
task  o' straightening  'ee  harder." 

"  Do  'ee  reckon  zo  ?  "  replied 
Silas  shakily. 

The  deformed  woman  sighed. 
"'Twull  take  it  out  o'  both  o' 
us,"  she  said,  "  and  I  ain't  the 
woman  I  wor  wance.  Ten 
years  back  I  cud  ha'  straight- 
ened 'ee  out,  taken  me  glass  o' 
cider,  and  gone  home  wi'out  a 
rast.  Now  tez  like  ez  not  I 
shall  have  to  draw  on  the  tap 
at  ween  each  limb." 

Silas  sank  his  face  between 
his  hands,  and  something  resem- 
bling a  groan  burst  from  his 
lips.  "S'posing,"  he  said,  "s'pos- 
ing  the  dead  wor  'live  enough  to 
feel ?  " 

"They  does  feel,"  Sarah 
Emmet  replied,  "  in  spirut." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room. 
Without,  the  rain  could  be 
heard  falling  heavily.  "God 
ha'  mussy  on  us ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"  God  ha'  mussy  on  us ! "  Ris- 
ing after  a  moment,  he  picked 
up  the  horn  and  tottered,  rather 
than  walked,  to  where  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  stood  the 
cask  of  cider.  He  filled  and  re- 
filled the  cup.  "  I've  a  thirst 
on  me ;  I've  a  thirst  on  me,"  he 
said. 

The  Manx  cat  remained  un- 
moved by  the  gurgle  of  the 
cider  as  it  poured  down  from 
the  tap  into  the  mug  ;  but  the 
woman  regarded  it  enviously. 


"  Maybe  I'll  try  a  drap  mezulf," 
she  said  at  last. 

Silas,  not  daring  to  refuse, 
replenished  the  horn  with 
grudging  hands  and  carried  it 
to  his  guest. 

"  'Tis  poor  muck,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  not  a  sizable  apple 
went  to  the  mak  o'  ut,  and  they 
that  did  go  worn't  none  o'  'em 
Redstreaks." 

"  'Tiddn't  bad  for  all  o'  that," 
she  answered,  emptying  the 
cup  at  a  draught.  "  I'll  try 
another  horn.  You  may  brim 
it  this  time — I've  a  fine  steady 
hand." 

He  acceded  unwillingly. 
"  Ah  ! "  she  exclaimed,  wiping 
her  lips  on  the  back  of  her 
hand,  "  there's  a  deal  o'  comfort 
to  be  got  out  o'  drink  taken 
circumspect :  not  that  I  often 
indulges  in  the  zame,  and  when 
I  does  I  finds  mezulf  looking 
round  for  the  corpse  uncon- 
scious." Her  eyes  fell  on  the 
ostler,  who  started  visibly. 

"You've  seen  yer  best  days, 
Silas  Trustgore ;  'twon't  be  no 
mortal  length  o'  time  before  I 
lays  you  out.  I  can  most  feel 
my  hands  upon  'ee  now.  I  can 
zee  'ee  lying  on  thic  bed  there," 
she  nodded  in  the  direction  of 
the  plank-bed,  "  wi'  the  pennies 
'pon  tap  yer  eyes,  the  cere-cloth 
beneath  yer  chin,  and  that  poor 
twisted  body  o'  yers  sort  o'  im- 
ploring o'  me  to  deal  tenderzome 
by  ut.  But  I  shall  be  firm ;  I 
shall  be  firm." 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  con- 
templating the  vision  which  she 
had  called  up,  and  her  teeth 
shut  with  a  snap. 

"  O  Lard  !  O  Lard  !  " 
groaned  the  ostler ;  "  death 
be  a  creepacious  thing  :  'tis  tur- 
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rible  to  lie  thic  dependzome 
wi'out  zo  much  ez  a  screech  in 
'ee  to  warn  folks  o'  what  ye 
may  be  zuffering." 

The  hump  -  backed  woman 
took  a  long  slow  sip  of  the 
cider. 

"There  be  wan  pussen,"  she 
exclaimed  reflectively,  "who  I 
shall  lay  out  joyzome." 

"Tiddn't  me  that  you  be 
thinking  of  ?  "  asked  Silas 
tremulously. 

"  Na ;  I  shall  take  'ee  all  in 
my  day's  wark,  lest  you  happen 
to  play  up  the  contrary  wi'  me, 
— then  I  shud  larn  'ee." 

"  Who  be  ut  then  ?  " 

"Why,  Phcebe  Hazeldene." 

"Phcebe  Hazeldene!  Why, 
her  iddn't  half  yer  age ;  death 
won't  take  her  in  your  time." 

"  Who  knows  ?  long  life  don't 
alles  lie  in  front  o'  the  young." 

"  But  what  makes  'ee  feel  like 
thic  agin  the  maid  ?  " 

"Her  holds  herself  for  so 
wonderful  tine-featured,  I  can't 


abide  the  sight  o'  her  and  her 
pay  -  cock  ways.  I  zeed  her 
laughing  at  me  wance, — her 
reckoned  I  didn't  mark  her, 
but  I  did.  Ah  tain't  got  no 
patience  wi'  yer  personable 
women." 

Silas  made  no  reply,  but  sat 
immersed  in  thought,  staring 
into  the  fast-sinking  fire. 

"  If  on'y  it  hadn't  been  la  wed 
that  us  all  must  die,"  he  ex- 
claimed at  last. 

"  Ay,  us  must  all  come  to  ut," 
she  rejoined.  "There's  Mary 
Anne  Wort  now ;  they  tull  me 
the  doctor  drawed  her  over  this 
marning." 

Silas  jumped  to  his  feet.  "  Be 
ut  truth  you're  tulling  me  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Ess,  vath,  'tis  truth  enough. 
What  makes  'ee  zo  scart " 

"Then,  then ,"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  stopped  short. 

Going  to  the  table,  he  took  up 
his  cap,  and  staggered  rather 
than  walked  from  the  room. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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ST   COLUMBA,    THE   POET. 


COLUMBA,  the  Presbyter,  Mis- 
sionary, Abbot,  and  Saint,  is  a 
familiar  figure  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  of  special  interest 
to  all  branches  of  the  sea-divided 
Gael.  But  Columba,  as  the 
earliest  great  Poet  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  who  lived  a  cen- 
tury before  Caedmon,  the  first 
English  poet,  though  not  en- 
tirely ignored,  has  perhaps  re- 
ceived less  than  his  meed.  A 
vivid  imagination,  the  quality 
of  the  mind  rarely  absent  from 
genius,  which,  united  with  rhyth- 
mical utterance,  marks  all  high 
poetry,  is  a  prominent  feature 
in  his  versatile  character,  and 
along  with  fervent  faith  led  to 
the  success  of  his  mission.  He 
was  the  Poet  amongst  the  Saints 
of  Ireland,  as  Patrick  was  the 
Lawgiver.  Thanks  to  Adam- 
nan  and  Bede,  we  have  fuller 
information  about  his  life,  and, 
thanks  to  Bishop  Reeves,  we 
can  form  a  more  accurate  con- 
ception of  his  character,  than 
of  any  early  Celtic  saint.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  give  the  details 
of  a  life  now  so  well  known. 
A  few  sentences  will  put  the 
reader  in  touch  with  the  time 
and  atmosphere  in  which  he 
lived  and  worked. 

He  was  born,  a  scion  of  the 
royal  race  of  Hy  Nial,  at  Gartan, 
a  mountainous  district  of  north- 
east Donegal,  on  7th  December 
521.  He  died  at  lona  on  9th 
June  597.  A  life  of  nearly 
seventy-six  years  was  divided 
not  quite  equally  between  the 
Irish  and  Scottish  parts.  From 
521  to  563  he  was  in  Ireland, 


from  563  to  597  in  Scotland, 
though  he  revisited  Ireland  more 
than  once.  The  districts  he 
lived  in  are  still  amongst  the 
wildest  and  most  picturesque  of 
either  of  the  islands,  between 
which  rolls  a  narrow  but  often 
stormy  sea.  The  little  coracle 
in  which  he  made  the  passage 
of  the  Irish  Channel  ran  more 
risks  than  the  great  vessels 
of  our  time  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  The  spirit  of  the 
sailor  who  delights  in  the  ocean 
breathes  through  his  life  and 
animates  his  poetry.  The  voice 
of  the  waves  was  rarely  un- 
heard by  his  ear,  the  view  of 
the  mountains  rarely  unseen  by 
his  outward  vision.  His  spirit 
was  fed  by  constant  communion 
with  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  sun- 
pier  yet  diviner  story  told  by  the 
evangelists  of  the  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  the 
acts  and  teaching  of  the  apostles, 
the  first  Christian  missionaries. 
All  of  these  appealed  with  the 
freshness  of  a  new  revelation  to 
the  Celt,  the  branch  of  the 
Aryan  race  most  kindred  in 
spirit  to  the  Hebrew  branch  of 
the  Semitic  family.  Another 
source  of  his  poetry  is  hard  to 
be  understood  in  an  age  of 
printing  and  of  prose.  Poetry 
was  part  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  lived.  The  Irish  Celt 
was  still  in  the  stage  common 
to  the  higher  races  prior  to 
writing  becoming  general,  when 
verse  was  the  language  of  litera- 
ture, the  almost  necessary  ex- 
pression of  every  thought  or  act 
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worthy  of  preservation.  These 
could  only  be  handed  down  by 
the  charm  of  rhythm,  by  the 
subtle  association  of  numbers 
and  of  sound,  and  by  the  culti- 
vation of  memory,  more  power- 
ful when  its  objects  were  more 
limited.  It  was  in  verse  that 
laws  were  made.  Duthach  drew 
a  thread  of  poetry  through  the 
Senchus  Mor,  the  code  attrib- 
uted to  St  Patrick.  It  was 
in  verse  that  genealogies,  the 
earliest  form  of  history,  were 
told  by  the  Sennachie.  It  was 
in  verse  and  metrical  or  alliter- 
ative proverbs  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  science,  philosophy, 
and  theology  were  taught. 
The  only  secular  schools  before 
the  monasteries  were  the 
schools  of  the  Bards.  The 
Bards  were  not  only  poets. 
They  and  the  Druids  were  the 
classes  which  represented  the 
schoolmasters,  professors,  men 
of  letters  and  of  learning  in 
modern  times.  Surrounded  by 
the  ignorant,  who ^ knew  only 
the  arts  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
of  rearing  cattle  and  crops,  and 
of  war,  they  were  intellectual 
leaders,  the  counsellors  of  half- 
savage  kings,  the  heroes  of  a 
half-barbarous  people  who  yet 
paid  almost  superstitious  rev- 
erence to  superior  knowledge. 
What  wonder  if  they  became 
corrupted  by  greed  and  vanity, 
and  inflated  with  pride,  the  sin 
by  which  the  angels  fell, — and 
they  were  not  angels.  It  was 
one  of  the  blessings  of  Christ- 
ianity that  it  came  at  this  mo- 
ment of  Celtic  history  to  chasten 
the  exorbitant  ambition  of  a 
class  which  had  become  a  selfish 
order.  The  Gospel  revealed  the 
weakness  of  the  Bards  by  teach- 


ing the  duties  of  self-discipline 
and  humility.  Druids  and  Bards, 
or  those  who  a  generation  before 
would  have  been  Druids  and 
Bards,  became  priests  and  monks, 
with  higher  aims,  wider  know- 
ledge, and  purer  life.  The 
change  to  Christianity  was  not 
completed  in  a  day  or  a  cen- 
tury. Many  traces  of  the  old 
order  and  its  superstitions  sur- 
vived in  the  new,  but  it  was 
not  the  less  decisive  that  it  took 
time. 

At  this  stage,  when  the  social, 
intellectual,  religious  revolution 
was  being  worked  out,  and  was 
as  yet  only  half  effected  amongst 
the  Celts,  Columba  appeared. 
Educated  in  the  old  learning  of 
his  race,  including  that  of  the 
Bards,  he  illuminated  it  with 
the  new  light  which  shone  from 
the  countenance  of  the  Savi- 
our. "My  Druid,"  "the  Great 
Abbot,"  he  calls  Him  in  one 
of  his  poems,  using  terms  bor- 
rowed from  both  the  old  hea- 
thenism and  the  new  religion. 
He  used  all  his  talents  in  his 
Master's  service,  and  of  these 
perhaps  not  the  least  was  his 
poetic  genius.  A  quatrain  pre- 
served in  the  old  Irish  life  in 
the  '  Speckled  Book  of  Dunira,' 
formerly  a  famous  school,  now 
a  small  hamlet  between  Tynagh 
and  Loughrea  in  Galway,  de- 
clares : — 

"Thrice  fifty  noble  lays   the  Apostle 

made, 
Whose   miracles    are   more    numerous 

than  grass, 

Some  in  Latin,  which  were  beguiling, 
Some  in  Gaelic,  fair  the  tale." 

The  number  is  artificial,  made 
to  parallel  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  psalms.  Yet  if  we  could 
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accept  all  the  poems  ascribed  to 
him  it  would  be  exceeded.  In 
one  Gaelic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
there  are  136  poems,  almost 
all  of  which  are  attributed  to 
Columba ;  but  this  is  in  Middle 
Irish,  not  earlier  than  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  till  it  has 
been  critically  examined  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  any 
part  of  these  can  be  safely 
ascribed  to  his  authorship.  The 
Irish  Text  Society,  just  started 
under  the  best  auspices,  is,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  not  going  to 
confine  itself  to  Old  Irish — the 
most  important  no  doubt  for 
the  philologer,  but  not  for  the 
student  of  history  or  literature. 
There  are  smaller  collections  of 
Columba's  poetry  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
the  Burgundian  Library  at 
Brussels ;  and  there  are  many 
single  poems  or  quatrains  in 
various  MSS.,  more  or  less 
ancient.  Some  versicles  and 
charms,  chiefly  to  protect  cattle 
from  disease,  also  in  verse,  at- 
tributed to  him,  have  come  down 
to  the  present  day  by  oral  repe- 
tition in  the  Western  Isles. l  The 
quatrain  contains  an  undoubted 
fact,  in  the  statement  that  he 
wrote  poetry  both  in  Latin  and 
Gaelic.  The  schools  of  the  poets 
taught  verse  -  making  in  both 
languages.  Elaborate  treatises 
on  Gaelic  metres  still  exist, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Columba  knew  both  Latin  and 
his  mother  tongue. 

Apart  from  metrical  prophe- 
cies which  are  spurious,  invented 


after  the  events  prophesied  had 
come  to  pass,  the  poems  at- 
tributed to  him  may  be  divided 
into — 

I.  Three    hymns    in    Latin, 
whose   genuineness    cannot    be 
reasonably  doubted.     Adamnan 
mentions    also    a    book    in    his 
handwriting,  containing  hymns 
for  the  office   of   every  day  in 
the  week;  but  it  has  not  been 
preserved. 

II.  A  large  number  of  Gaelic 
poems  which  bear  to  be  written 
or  sung  by  him,   and  refer  to 
events   in   his   life.       Although 
the  best  scholars  do  not  deem 
the  language  old  enough  to  be 
his,  they  are  yet  so  expressive 
of   his    spirit   as  it  appears  in 
Adamnan's  Life,   that  the  hy- 
pothesis of  his  authorship  seems 
more   credible  than  that  some 
later   unknown   poet    or    poets 
used  his  name  and  dramatically 
represented  his  feelings. 

III.  The    greatest    number, 
most  of  which  are  almost  cer- 
tainly not  (genuine. 

The  first  class  is  limited  to 
the  Latin  hymns,  known  by 
their  first  words :  (1)  The 
"Altus  Prosator"  or  "Prosi- 
tor,"  or  more  briefly  the 
"Altus";  (2)  the  "In  te 
Christe";  and  (3)  the  "Noli 
Pater  indulgere." 

These  hymns  are  in  the  '  Liber 
Hymnorum'  of  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  a  MS.  not  later 
than  the  ninth  or  tenth  century ; 
and  there  is  believed  to  be 
another  copy  at  St  Isidore's  at 
Rome,  of  which  Colgan  took  the 
copy,  not  altogether  correctly, 


1  These  have  been  preserved  from  oblivion  by  the  care  of  Mr  Carmichael, 
whose  forthcoming  volume  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  by  students 
of  Gaelic  and  of  Celtic  history. 
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he  used  in  his  '  Trias  Thauma- 
turgus. '  They  have  been  edited 
by  Dr  Todd,  and  more  recently 
by  Professor  Bernard  for  the 
Bradshaw  Society.  A  later 
version  with  valuable  com- 
mentary is  in  the  '  Leabhar 
Breac '  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  "  Altus "  is  said 
by  one  tradition  to  have 
been  a  penitential  exercise  for 
Columba's  share  in  the  Irish 
wars,  and  to  have  been  written 
after  seven  years'  study  in  the 
Black  Church  of  Derry,  but  by 
another  at  lona.  "  The  former," 
observes  Dr  Todd,  for  what 
reason  he  does  not  say,  "if  we 
are  to  trust  such  legends  as 
deserving  of  criticism,  is  the 
more  probable."  Its  contents 
are  a  poetic  creed,1  treating 
specially  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
but  include  some  remarkable 
verses  on  the  physical  universe. 
It  commences — 

"  Altus  Prositor  Vetustus 
Dierum  et  ingenitus 
Erat  absque  origine 
Primordii  et  crepidine 
Est  et  erit  in  secula 
Seculorum  infinita 
Cui  est  unigenitus 
Christus  et  sanctus  spiritus 
Coeternus  in  gloria 
Deitatis  perpetuee 
Non  tres  Deos  depromimus 
Sed  unum  Deum  dicimus 
Salva  fide  in  personis 
Tribus  gloriosissimis." 

There  are  as  many  stanzas  as 
the  letters  of  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet, and  each  begins  with  the 
succeeding  letter.  We  have 
quoted  the  letter  A  in  Latin  to 
show  the  metre,  and  it  will  be 


better  to  give  a  rapid  outline 
of  the  remainder  in  English. 
Although  there  is  much  that 
is  obscure,  and  in  some  places 
the  best  scholars  hesitate  as  to 
the  translation,  the  drift  of  the 
whole  is  unmistakable.  We  fol- 
low chiefly  the  ancient  prefaces 
to  the  several  stanzas  by  the 
old  scholiast,  which  state  the 
title  of  the  stanza,  the  argu- 
ment expressing  the  subject, 
and  the  texts  of  Scripture  on 
which  it  is  founded.  The  title 
of  A  is  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
and  the  text  is  from  the  prophet 
Daniel. 

B  treats  of  the  creation  of  the 
hierarchy  of  good  angels,  arch- 
angels, and  the  orders  of  prin- 
cipalities, and  thrones,  powers, 
and  virtues,  "  That  the  goodness 
and  majesty  of  the  Trinity  might 
not  be  inactive."  The  text  is 
Genesis,  "Let  there  be  light:  and 
there  was  light ! " 

C  tells  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer 
and  the  apostate  angels  by  pride, 
and  the  texts  are,  "How  art  thou 
fallen,  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morn- 
ing!" from  Isaiah,  and,  "I  saw 
a  star  fall  from  heaven,"  from 
the  Apocalypse. 

D  tells  of  the  change  of  Luci- 
fer into  the  dragon,  who  is  also 
called  the  "  slippery  serpent," 
and  the  text  is  from  the  Apo- 
calypse, "Behold  a  red  dragon, 
having  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,  and  its  tail  drew  into  it 
the  third  part  of  the  stars." 

E  treats  of  the  creation  of  the 
elements  and  of  man  their  ruler, 
and  the  text  is,  "  In  the  be- 
ginning God  made  heaven  and 
earth,"  from  Genesis. 


1  A  fine  metrical  translation  by  the  Rev.  Antony  Mitchell  is  given  in  Bishop 
Dowden's  '  Early  Celtic  Church. ' 
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F  is  the  praise  of  God  by  the 
angels  as  the  Creator  of  the 
stars,  for  which  the  Book  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  quoted. 

G  narrates  the  sin  of  Adam 
and  the  second  fall  of  the  devil 
for  tempting  Adam,  and  the 
text  is  from  Genesis,  the  crime 
of  the  serpent,  "who  shall  eat 
earth  all  the  days  of  his  life." 

H  is  not,  as  we  might  expect, 
the  ejection  of  Adam  from  Para- 
dise, but  of  the  devil  from  the 
unity  of  the  angels  and  his  fall 
from  earth  to  hell.  The  texts 
are  from  Genesis,  "  That  wicked 
serpent,"  and  from  Matthew, 
"Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan," 
and,  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only 
shalt  thou  serve." 

I  to  M  are  the  most  original 
passages  of  the  hymn,  in  which 
the  writer  gives  a  poetical  view 
of  the  physical  universe,  with  a 
digression  in  K  as  to  the  intoler- 
able punishment  of  sin,  shown 
by  the  groaning  of  the  giants 
under  the  waters.  The  other 
three  stanzas  are  worth  quot- 
ing, as  proving  how  much  the 
phenomena  of  water  and  the 
ocean  interested  and  influenced 
the  spirit  of  the  poet : — 

"The  clouds  carry  the  wintry  floods 

from  the  springs, 
From  the  three  deeper  regions  of  the 

ocean  sea, 
To   the   climates   of   heaven   in   azure 

whirlwinds — 
Floods  which  are  to  become  profitable 

to  the  crops,  vineyards,  and  buds, 
The  clouds  being  driven  by  the  winds 

issuing  from  their  treasure-houses, 
And  which  empty  in  turn  the  pools  of 

the  sea. 

The  Lord  drops  down  continually  the 
water  bound  up  in  the  clouds, 

Lest  they  should  break  forth  all  at 
once  bursting  their  barriers. 


From    whose    very    fertilising   streams 

gradually  flowing 
As  from  udders  through  the  regions  of 

the  earth, 

Cold  and  warm  at  different  seasons, 
The  never-failing  rivers  are  constantly 

flowing  in. 

By  the  divine  powers  of  the  great  God 

are  sustained 
The  globe  of  earth  and  the  established 

circle  of  the  great  abyss, 
The    strong    hand   of   the    omnipotent 

God 
Supporting  on  columns,  as  on   b«ams 

sustaining  the  same, 
The  promontories  and   rocks  on  solid 

foundations, 
Immovable  as  on  certain  strengthened 


Here  are  attempted,  with  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
physical  sciences  in  the  sixth 
century,  problems  which  Milton 
essayed  in  poetry,  and  modern 
science  continues,  not  without  a 
certain  measure  of  success,  to 
explain,  but  the  wit  of  man  has 
not  yet  solved. 

N  is  a  description  of  hell 
and  its  torments,  which  "no 
man  doubts  is  in  the  lowest 
place,"  with  several  texts  from 
the  Psalms  and  the  Gospels. 

O  tells  of  the  inhabitants  of 
hell,  and  is  a  corrupt  and  im- 
perfect stanza. 

P  returns  to  the  Paradise  of 
Adam,  "  in  whose  flowery  midst 
is  placed  the  tree  of  life,  whose 
leaves,  bringing  health  to  the 
Gentiles,  do  not  fade."  The 
texts  are  from  "the  most  noble 
beginning  of  Genesis,"  and  from 
the  Apocalypse.  The  cause  of 
Adam's  fall  through  Eve  is  not 
mentioned,  and  only  briefly 
alluded  to  in  G,  and  we  cannot 
but  suspect  omissions  and  dis- 
locations of  the  text. 

Q  treats  of  the  ascent  of 
Moses  on  Sinai,  and  the  texts 
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are  from  Exodus  and  the 
Apocalypse. 

R  is  the  description  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  "the  day  of 
wrath  and  vengeance,  of  dark- 
ness and  cloud, — 

"  In    which    shall   cease   the   love   of 

women, 
And  the  strife  of  men  and  the  lust  of 

the  world." 

The  text  is  from  Zephaniah. 

S  continues  the  same  theme 
to  the  judgment  itself,  when 

"  We  shall  be  standing  trembling  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  of  the  Lord, 

And  we  shall  give  an  account  of  all 
our  deeds." 

The  texts  are  from  the  Cor- 
inthians and  Matthew. 

T  describes  the  resurrection 
at  the  call  of  the  trumpet  of 
the  archangel,  and  the  texts 
are  from  1st  Thessalonians  and 
the  Apocalyse. 

U  is  so  corrupt  that  Dr  Todd 
declined  to  translate  it. 

X  describes  the  descent  of 
Christ  from  heaven,  when  sun 
and  moon  being  struck, — 

"  The  stars  shall  fall  like  fruit  from  a 
fig-tree, 

And  the  earth  shall  be  as  the  burn- 
ing of  a  furnace." 

The  texts  are  from  the  Apoc- 
alypse and  Matthew. 

Y  tells  the  praises  of  the 
Trinity  by  the  angels,  "and 
the  chanting  of  hymns  con- 
tinuously resounding, — 

"  Thousands  of  angels  singing  in  holy 
dances." 

The  text  is  from  the  Apocalypse. 
Z  closes  the  hymn,  with  the 
punishment  of  unbelievers  in 
Christ  by  fire,  and  the  joys  of 
the  believers,  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  Purgatory.  The 
texts  are  from  the  Hebrews 


and  John's  gospel.  Two  aiiti- 
phoiis  are  added,  the  older  to 
be  sung  after  each  stanza : — 

"  Who   can  please   God    in    this    last 

time, 
When  the  noted  marks  of   truth  are 

changed, 
Except   the   despisers   of   the   present 

world  ?  " 

The  second  is  an  invocation  to 
the  Trinity,  possibly  added  to 
meet  the  objection  that  the 
hymn  did  not  dwell  enough  on 
the  praises  of  the  Trinity  and 
of  God. 

The  hymn  "  In  te  Christe  "  is 
said  to  have  been  written  to 
answer  to  the  same  objection 
which  Pope  Gregory  I.  made 
to  the  "Altus."  But  as  the 
reference  to  Gregory,  who  be- 
came Pope  only  three  years 
before  Columba's  death,  and  is 
little  likely  to  have  heard 
Columba's  hymn,  is  almost  cer- 
tainly groundless,  so  is  the  ob- 
jection itself  almost  certainly  an 
invention  of  a  later  date.  The 
"Altus"  is,  in  fact,  more  ex- 
plicit, not  merely  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  but  in  its 
praise  of  God,  than  the  "In  te 
Christe,"  which,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is,  especially  in  the  latter 
half,  which  alone,  according  to 
some,  was  Columba's  work,  de- 
voted to  the  praises  of  Christ, 
while  the  Holy  Spirit  is  men- 
tioned only  in  the  Doxology  at 
its  close;  nor  does  Dr  Todd's 
argument,  that  the  objection 
was  to  the  space  devoted  to  the 
Creation  apart  from  the  Creator 
in  the  "  Altus,"  appear  success- 
ful. His  summary  of  this  hymn 
may  be  given.  It  commences 
with  a  prayer  to  Christ  to  have 
mercy  on  all  believers,  and  to 
God  to  help  all  those  in  labour 
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or  distress.  It  then  praises  God 
as  Father  of  the  faithful ;  Life 
of  the  living  ;  God  of  gods  ; 
Virtue  of  virtues  ;  Creator, 
Judge,  and  Prince ;  God  of  the 
elements  ;  God  of  most  potent 
help  ;  God  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem ;  King  of  Glory  ;  the 
Light  Eternal ;  God  the  ineff- 
able, worthy  of  all  love,  inestim- 
able, beautiful,  long-suffering; 
Teacher  of  the  teachable,  who 
maketh  all  things.  The  praises 
of  Christ  follow  :  the  Redeemer 
of  the  nations ;  the  Son  of  the 
Virgin  ;  the  Fountain  of  the 
wise ;  the  Faith  of  believers ; 
the  Breastplate  of  soldiers ;  the 
Creator  of  all  things ;  the  Salva- 
tion of  the  living ;  the  Life  of 
the  dying,  who  has  crowned  our 
army  with  martyrs,  ascended 
the  cross  and  saved  the  world, 
who  redeemed  us  and  suffered 
for  us,  descended  into  hell  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  where  He 
hath  sat  down  with  God  on  the 
throne,  which  as  God  He  had 
never  left.  Like  so  many  Celtic 
poems,  the  reiteration  of  the 
key-word  God  or  Christ  aids 
the  memory  and  the  verse,  and 
though  monotonous  to  modern 
ears,  even  to  them  has  a  strange 
impressiveness,  while  its  fitness 
to  impart  doctrine  to  the  con- 
verts of  an  infant  Church  can- 
not be  doubted. 

The  "Noli  Pater"  is  a  brief 
hymn  or  prayer  to  God  the 
Father  to  protect  from  thunder 
and  lightning.  It  was  composed 
by  Columba  at  Derry,  according 
to  different  forms  of  legend,  to 
save  the  oak-grove,  threatened 
with  consumption  by  fire,  or 
with  an  allusion  to  the  heathen- 
fires  which  were  continued  at 
St  John's  eve  after  Christianity 


had  been  adopted,  or  to  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  Possibly  all 
these  explanations  have  a  spark 
of  truth.  More  probably  the 
natural  but  appalling  pheno- 
mena of  thunder  and  lightning 
were  the  occasion  of  its  composi- 
tion. It  came  to  be  sung  as  a 
protection  against  every  fire  and 
every  thunder-storm.  Whoever 
sung  it  at  bedtime  and  at  rising 
protected  not  only  himself  but 
the  nine  persons  he  desired  to 
protect  from  all  adversity.  The 
last  verse  may  be  quoted  for  its 
poetic  simile,  so  appropriate  to 
the  time  when  the  chalice  was 
decorated  with  jewels  : — 

"Manet  in  meo  corde  dei  amoris  flamma 
Sicut    in    argenti    vase    auri    ponitur 
gemma." 

The  verse  as  well  as  the  hymn 
called  "  Lorica "  or  "  Breast- 
plate," preserved  only  in  Gaelic, 
though  possibly  originally  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  form  a  transition 
to  the  Gaelic  poems  of  St  Co- 
lumba ;  for  they  show,  as  it 
does,  an  original  vein  of  poetic 
imagination  not  overpowered 
by  theological  subject-matter  or 
by  the  rules  of  Latin  verse,  which 
burst  forth  with  brilliance  when 
the  poet  used  his  vernacular 
speech  and  rhythm  as  his  poetic 
medium. 

The  "  Lorica  "  was  written 
when  Columba  fled  from  King 
Diarmid  to  take  refuge  in  the 
mountains.  It  has  evident 
marks  of  antiquity  in  the  part 
which  describes  the  Druid  na- 
ture-worship and  auguries,  and 
contrasts  them  with  the  worship 
of  the  Christian  God.  This  is  a 
classical  passage  in  our  scanty 
knowledge  of  what  the  Druidical 
system,  so  impossible  to  ignore, 
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so  difficult  to  understand,  really 
was,  and  well  accords  with  the 
other  authentic  sources  as  to  its 
nature : — 

*'  Our  fortune  does  not  depend  on  sneez- 
ing, 

Nor  on  a  bird  on  the  point  of  a  twig, 
Nor  on  the  trunk  of  a  crooked  tree, 
Nor  on  a  sordan  hand  in  hand ; 
Better  is  he  on  whom  we  depend, 
The  Father,  the  One,  and  the  Son. 

I  reverence  not  the  voices  of  birds, 
Nor   sneezing,    nor  any  charm  in  the 

wide  world, 

Nor  a  child  of  chance,  nor  a  woman; 
My  Druid  is  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
Christ   the   Son   of   Mary,   the   Great 

Abbot, 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 

The  earlier  part  of  the  poem 
inculcates  the  lesson  that  the 
life  of  man  is  in  the  hands  of 
God  by  a  variety  of  examples, 
some  specially  appropriate  to 
Columba's  own  life  and  times, 
others  of  more  general  applica- 
tion, derived  from  Scriptural 
texts  or  proverbial  philosophy. 

We  can  only  give  a  few  speci- 
mens : — 

"  They  that  are  ill-fated  are  slain  even 

in  a  church, 
Even  in  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a 

lake  ; 
They  that  are  well  fated  are  preserved 

in  life, 
Though  they  were  in  the  front  rank  of 

the  battle. 

The  term  of  my  life,  the  term  of  my 

life, 

Let  it  be  as  God  pleases  ; 
There  shall  be  nothing  of  it  wanting, 
Addition  to  it  there  shall  be  none. 

A  guard   to   protect  him,   a  guard  to 

protect  him 
A    man    may    take   with    him    on    a 

journey ; 

But  what  the  guard,  what  the  guard 
That  will  protect  him  against  death  ? 
VOL.   CLXVI. — NO.   MVII. 


No  son  of  man  knoweth 
For  whom  he  gathereth  treasure, 
Whether  it  be  a  gathering  for  himself 
Or  a  gathering  for  some  other. 

Leave  off  niggardliness  at  once, 
Show  hospitality,  it  is  thy  interest, 
The  Son  of  Mary  will  reward  thee. 
Every  guest  will  obtain  his  portion. 

It  is  often,  it  is  often 

What  is  spent  that  remaineth  ; 

And  what  is  not  spent, 

It  disappeareth  without  spending. 

O  living  God,  0  living  God, 

Woe  to  him  who  on  any  account  does 

evil  ! 

What  thou  seest  not  comes  to  thee, 
What  thou  seest  escapes  thy  grasp. 

A  portion  every  hour  in  the  house  of 

God, 

That  is  what  my  King  distributes  ; 
It  is  the  King,  the  maker  of  our  body, 
Who  will  not  leave  me  to-night  unsup- 

plied." 

This  is  the  Celtic  spirit  redeemed 
and  purified.  The  fatalism,  pro- 
digality, improvidence  to  which 
it  is  prone  are  converted  by 
Christianity  into  trust  in  God, 
generosity,  and  a  life  of  good 
deeds.  Man  is  no  longer  the 
sport  of  chance,  but  a  child  of 
a  Father  who  cares  for  all  His 
children  and  gives  each  his 
portion. 

The  second  division  of  Colum- 
ba's poetical  compositions  are 
poems,  not  hymns,  and  it  must 
be  deemed  an  open  question 
whether  they  were  written  by 
him.  Still  we  lean,  as  to  some 
of  them,  to  the  affirmative. 
Their  language  in  the  form  we 
have  them,  or  as  they  were  first 
written  down,  probably  long 
after  his  death,  may  not  be 
ancient.  They  probably  were 
added  to,  altered,  and  inter- 
polated. This  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  case  with  most 
ancient  poetry,  and  indeed  of 
2  A 
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most  ancient  books.  There  re- 
mains a  personal  note  which 
would  have  been  difficult  to  in- 
vent or  imitate.  They  are  con- 
sistent with  what  we  know  of 
his  life  and  character.  Some 
of  them  contain  traces  of  the 
transition  between  the  eve  of 
heathenism  and  the  dawn  of 
Christianity,  which  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  but  hardly  suitable  to 
a  later  age. 

They  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  those  which  ex- 
press his  farewell  regrets  or 
laments  for  leaving  Ireland, 
and  those  which  relate  to  other 
incidents  of  his  life.  Of  the 
former  we  have  good  metrical 
translations  by  eminent  Irish 
scholars :  the  latter  are  only 
translated  in  prose,  but  also  by 
good  scholars,  and  we  shall  give 
a  few  specimens  of  each. 

Of  the  Farewell  Poems  there 
are — A  Farewell  to  Aran  More, 
the  Island  of  the  Saints,  in 
Galway  Bay,  where  shortly  be- 
fore his  migration  to  lona 
Columba  visited  his  friend  St 
Enda,  its  chief  saint.  A  Fare- 
well to  Erin  and  Derry.  A 
Farewell  to  Erin,  written  at 
sea.  A  Lament  for  absence 
from  Erin,  written  in  lona. 
Of  the  first  there  is  a  good 
verse  translation : — 

"  Farewell  to  Aran  Isle,  farewell,, 
I  steer  for  Hy  ;  my  heart  is  sore, 

The  breakers  burst,  the  billows  swell 
'Twixt  Aran  Isle  and  Alba's  shore. 

Thus  spake  the  Son  of  God  :  Depart. 

0  Aran  Isle,  God's  will  be  done. 

By  angels  thronged  this  hour  thou  art, 

1  sit  within  my  bark  alone. 


O  Aran,  sun  of  all  the  West, 

My  heart  is  thine,  as  sweet  to  close 

Our  dying  eyes  in  thee  as  rest 

Where  Peter  and  where  Paul  repose. 

0  Aran,  sun  of  all  the  West, 

My  heart    in    thee    its    grave  hath 

found  ; 
He  walks  in  regions  of  the  blest 

The  man  that  hears  thy  church  bell 

sound." 

The  Farewell  to  Erin  and 
Derry  appears  from  the  first 
two  verses  to  have  been  written 
in  Dublin  Bay,  within  view  of 
Howth  and  its  hill,  whose  old 
name  was  Ben  Edar  : — 

"  Delightful  to  be  on  Ben  Edar 
Before  going  over  the  White  Sea, 
The  dashing  of  the  wave  against  its 

face, 
The   bareness    of    the    shore    and   its 

border. 

How  rapid  the  spread  of  my  coracle, 
And  its  stem  turned  upon  Derry  ! 

1  grieve  at  my  errand  o'er  the  noble  sea 
Travelling  to  Alba  of  the  Ravens. 

My  foot  in  my  sweet  little  coracle, 
My  sad  heart  still  bleeding ; 
Weak  is  the  man  that  cannot  lead, 
Totally  blind  are  all  the  ignorant. 

There  is  a  grey  eye 

That  looks  back  on  Erin. 

I  shall  not  see  during  life 

The  men  of  Erin  or  their  wives.1 

Plentiful  in  the  west  the  apple  fruit, 
Many  the  kings  and  princes  ; 
Plentiful  its  luxuriant  sloes, 
Plentiful  its  noble  acorn-bearing  oaks. 

Melodious  her   clerics,   melodious   her 

birds ; 

Gentle  her  youths,  wise  her  seniors  ; 
Illustrious  her  men,  noble  to  behold, 
Illustrious  her  women  for  fond  espousal. 

It  is  in  the  west  sweet  Brendan  is, 
And  Colum,  son  of  Crimthan  ; 
And  in  the  west  fair  Baithen  shall  be, 
And  in  the  west  Adamnan  shall  be. 


1  This  can  scarcely  have  been  written  after  his  return  to  Ireland  for  the 
Council  of  Drumceat,  when  he  defended  the  Bards  and  settled  the  relations 
between  the  Irish  and  the  Scottish  kings. 
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Take  my  blessing  with  thee  to  the  west, 
Broken  is  my  heart  within  my  breast. 
Should  sudden  death  overtake  me, 
It  is  for  the  great  love  of  the  Gaedhill. 

Gaedhill,  Gaedhill,  beloved  name  ! 
My  only  desire  is  to  invoke  it. 
Beloved  is  Cormac  of  fair  hair, 
Beloved  are  Cainnech  and  Conall. 

Were  the  tribute  of  all  Alba  mine 
From  its  centre  to  its  border, 
I  would  prefer  the  site  of  one  house 
In  the  middle  of  fair  Derry. 

The  reason  I  love  Derry  is 
For  its  quietness,  for  its  purity, 
And  for  its  crowd  of  white  angels 
From  the  one  end  to  the  other. 

My  Derry,  my  little  oak-grove, 
My  dwelling,  and  my  little  cell, 
O  Eternal  God  in  heaven  above, 
Woe  to  him  who  violates  it ! " 

If  the  lines  referring  to  Adam- 
nan  were  in  the  original  poem, 
we  must  give  up  Columba's 
authorship,  but  they  were  prob- 
ably interpolated.  There  is, 
though  others  may  think  differ- 
ently, an  intensity  of  feeling 
and  simplicity  of  expression  in 
the  reference  to  Derry  that 
make  it  difficult  to  believe  they 
can  have  been  written  by  any 
one  but  Columba. 

The  most  beautiful  of  these 
Farewells,  which  represents  best 
the  Celtic  sentiment  and  Irish 
patriotic  feeling,  appears  to 
have  been  composed  on  or  after 
one  of  Columba's  visits  to  Ire- 
land. It  is  finely  translated, 
in  imitation  of  the  metre  of  the 
original,  by  Mr  Douglas  Hyde, 
who  believes  it  may  well  be 
genuine : — 

"  0  Son  of  my  God,  what  a  pride,  what 

a  pleasure, 
To  plough  the  blue  sea, 


The  waves  of  the  fountain  of  deluge  to 

measure, 
Dear  Erin,  to  thee  ! 

We    are    rounding    Moy-n-Olurg,    we 

sweep  by  its  head  and 
We  plunge  through  Lough  Foyle, 
Whose  swans  could  enchant  with  their 

music  the  dead 
And  make  pleasure  of  toil. 

The  host  of  the  gulls  come  with  joyous 

commotion 

And  screaming  and  sport. 
I  welcome  my  own  Dewy-Red  *   from 

the  ocean 
Arriving  in  port. 

0  Erin,  were  wealth  my  desire,  what  a 

wealth  were 
To  gain  far  from  thee 
In  the  land  of  the  strangers  !  but  there 

even  health  were 
A  sickness  to  me. 

How  happy  the  son  is  of  Dima  !  2  no 

sorrow 

For  him  is  designed  ; 
He  is   having  round   his   own  hill  in 

Durrow 
The  wish  of  his  mind. 

The  sound  of  the  winds  in  the  elms  like 

the  strings  of 
A  harp  being  played, 
The  note  of  the  blackbird  that   claps 

with  the  wings  of 
Delight  in  the  glade. 

WTith  him  in  Ros  Grencha  the  cattle  are 

lowing 

At  earliest  dawn, 
On  the  brink  of  the  summer  the  pigeons 

are  cooing, 
And  doves  in  the  lawn. 

These  things  I  am  leaving  behind  me, 

the  very 

Most  dear  that  I  know 
Tir  Leedach  3  I'm  leaving,  and  Durrow 

and  Derry; 
Alas  !  I  must  go. 

Yet  my  visit  and  feasting  with  Congall 
has  eased  me 

At  Cannech's  right  hand, 
And  all  but  thy  government  pleased  me, 

Thou  waterfall  land." 

It  is  startling  to  find  in  this 


1  The  name  of  his  coracle,  painted  red  and  bedewed  by  the  sea-foam. 

2  Cormac  the  Navigator. 

3  His  native  land  in  Donegal. 
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old  poem  not  only  a  picture  of 
much  that  may  be  seen  in  Ire- 
land of  to-day,  but  also  of  the 
thoughts  of  some  of  its  natives. 
Of  the  other  class  of  Gaelic 
poems  the  most  remarkable  are 
two  which  connect  Columba 
with  Cormac  the  Navigator, 
the  son  of  Dima,  whose  wish  is 
contrasted  with  Columba's  in 
the  one  last  quoted.  In  the 
first  his  visit  to  Columba  at 
Durrow  is  described  : — 

"  Two  wild  men  of  noble  appearance 

Conveyed  the  devout  cleric 

From  the  south,  from  the  broad  rapid 

river, 
To  Cormac's  Cross  at  Cashel." 

Columba  and  the  congrega- 
tion welcome  him,  and  he  cele- 
brates service.  Columba  then 
invites  him  to  remain  as  guar- 
dian of  Durrow,  and  Cormac 
asks  how,  being  a  Munster  man, 
he  could  be  guardian  of  a  mon- 
astery on  the  borders  of  the 
powerful  northern  tribes.  Col- 
umba advises  him  to  restrain 
the  neighbouring  chiefs,  offers 
himself  to  restrain  the  kings, 
and  asks  him  to  bind  a  token 
of  their  union  upon  his  thumbs. 
Then  occurs  a  very  singular 
passage,  which  probably  points 
to  the  heathen  custom  of  a 
blood-bond.  Columba  suddenly 
exclaims : — 

"  Sorely    hast   thou    attacked    me,    0 

Momonian,1 
If   it   be   not   willed  by  the    King   of 

heaven  ; 
Thou   hast   taken  off  from  me  all  my 

thumb, 
0  good  saint,  0  good  man  !  " 

To  which  Cormac  replies : — 

"'Though  many  be  the  joints  of  my 

body,' 
Said  Cormac  the  just  from  Core's  Cashel, 


'  There  shall  be  a  church  for  every  one 
of  them, 

And  they  shall  all  be  yours,  0  far- 
famed  Colum  !  ' " 

And  Columba  rejoins  : — 

"  I  will  know  what  will  be  the  result 
Of  cutting  me,  of  mutilating  me  ; 
More  honour  shall  rest  with  my  thumb 

in  my  church. 

As  long  as  pointed  Erin  shall  exist, 
Procure  for  me  tribute  from  thy  race, 
0  thou  descendant  of  Oilell  Olum  ! " 

And  Cormac  ends  this  strange 
discussion : — 

"Thou  shalt  receive  a  screapal"2  from 
every  city." 

Cormac  did  not  remain  in  Dur- 
row, but  became  a  daring  navi- 
gator in  the  north,  as  Brendan 
in  the  western  seas,  making, 
Adamnan  tells  us,  three  voyages 
to  discover  a  "  desert  in  the 
ocean."  A  long  piece  has  been 
preserved  of  the  Dialogue  of 
Columcille  and  Cormac  in  lona 
after  escaping  from  the  Coire 
Brecan,  and  after  searching  the 
boundless  ocean  till  he  reached 
the  cold  region.  His  visit  is 
recorded  in  Adamnan's  Life, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
poem.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
hails  Columba  as  a  prophet  and 
leader,  and  Columba  assures 
him  the  possession  of  Durrow, 
"a  holy  dwelling,  confirmed  by 
my  verse." 

A  few  of  the  miscellaneous 
poems  which  seem  to  have  some 
claim  to  be  deemed  genuine  can 
only  be  named  from  a  much 
longer  list  given  in  Father 
O'Hanlon's  'Lives  of  the  Irish 
Saints.'  There  is  a  "  Lorica  "  of 
a  shorter  form,  poems  in  praise 
of  St  Brigid,  of  St  Kieran,  and 


1  Man  of  Munster. 


2  A  coin. 
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of  the  brethren  he  left  behind  at 
Durrow,  of  whom  three — Cor- 
mac,  Angus,  and  Collan  —  are 
mentioned ;  a  Dialogue  between 
Columba  and  Baithen,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  abbacy  of  lona ; 
and  several  historical  poems  on 
the  settlement  of  the  Firbolgs, 
the  battle  of  Moytura,  the  Mile- 
sian conquest,  and  in  praise  of 
Guaire  the  Liberal,  King  of 
Connaught.  It  adds  greatly  to 
the  difficulty  of  separating  the 
genuine  from  the  spurious  poems 
that  undoubtedly  a  custom  arose 
of  fathering  any  old  or  import- 
ant poem  on  Columba.  Yet 
this  custom  proves  not  only  that 
he  was  accounted  a  poet  by  the 
oldest  tradition,  but  also  sup- 
ports the  probability  that  some 
of  his  poems  were  preserved, 
and  form  the  nucleus  at  least 
of  some  of  those  which  bear  his 
name  in  the  oldest  manuscripts. 
The  same  difficulty  which 
meets  us  in  the  life  of  Columba 
presents  itself  with  regard  to 
his  poetical  works.  The  Col- 
umba of  Derry  and  Ireland  ap- 
pears a  different  person  from 
the  Columba  of  lona  and  Scot- 
land. The  writer  of  the  Latin 
hymns  appears  a  different  poet 
from  the  writer  of  most  of  the 
Gaelic  poems.  Yet  perhaps  the 
difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  it 
seems.  Difference  of  language 
counts  for  something.  The 
migration  to  Scotland  counts 
for  more.  It  was  a  crisis  in 
his  career,  not  quite  abrupt  but 
still  decisive,  leaving  its  mark 
on  his  character  and  writings. 
From  the  militant  monk  he  be- 
came the  missionary  in  what 
was  a  new  country,  though  con- 


nected with  his  old  home.  He 
had  now  to  win  his  way  by  per- 
suasiveness, and  had  no  longer 
behind  him  the  armies  of  his 
royal  kin.  Though  he  loved 
lona  and  his  new  converts,  he 
never  forgot  Ireland,  his  Irish 
brethren  and  Irish  monasteries. 
The  language  of  the  Laments 
for  leaving  Ireland  exactly  cor- 
respond to  his  situation  and 
feelings.  His  poetry  has  been 
said  by  an  excellent  judge  to  ex- 
press better  than  any  other  the 
best  parts  of  the  Celtic  spirit, 
its  imagination,  fervour,  and 
pathos ;  its  observation  and 
admiration  of  nature  animate 
and  inanimate ;  at  times,  but 
not  often,  its  humour,  always 
its  love  of  race  and  its  reverence 
for  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  Universe  and  of  man. 
Some  of  the  weaker  and  baser 
parts  of  the  Celtic  character  are 
not  absent,  its  pride,  quarrel- 
someness, covetousness,  and  vin- 
dictiveness ;  but  these  appear 
more  rarely. 

We  seem  to  see  in  Columba, 
through  the  distance  of  thirteen 
centuries,  the  rare  union  of  an 
active  and  contemplative  spirit, 
of  the  founder  of  churches  and 
counsellor  of  kings,  with  the 
prophet  and  the  poet.  For  his 
parallel  we  must  go  back  to  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  to  whom 
the  later  Irish  Church  was  fond 
of  comparing  its  early  saints. 
He  combined  something  of  the 
dominating  genius  of  the  Heb- 
rew of  the  Hebrews,  who  be- 
came the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
with  the  gentler  traits  of  the 
disciple  who  lay  on  his  Master's 
breast.  M.  M. 
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AN    EXCITING   DAY   AFTER   BEARS. 


DHARMSALA  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful place — quite  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  the  many  re- 
treats dotted  about  the  Hima- 
layas to  which  Europeans  flee 
from  the  intense  heat  of  the  In- 
dian plains  in  summer.  The  hills 
are  well  wooded  with  the  Pinus 
longifolia  and  the  ilex,  with 
an  undergrowth  everywhere  of 
wild  pears ;  and  in  the  higher 
and  more  unfrequented  ravines 
the  hill  bamboo  grows  luxur- 
iantly. The  rhododendron  also 
grows  in  the  greatest  luxur- 
iance —  not  in  shrubs,  as  in 
England,  but  in  trees,  some 
with  trunks  beyond  a  man's 
embrace :  gnarled  old  things, 
they  look  centuries  old,  and 
doubtless  are.  In  spring  they 
bloom,  and  blaze  crimson  on 
the  hillsides,  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  from  miles  away — a 
mass  of  red.  Then,  as  the 
flowers  drop  off,  the  whole 
ground  under  the  trees  is 
stained  with  colour.  The  higher 
one  ascends,  the  paler  become 
the  flowers,  till  about  11,000 
feet  they  are  of  a  delicate 
purple  and  very  often  pure 
white.  But  the  predominant 
colours  are  crimson  and  pink. 

The  houses  at  Dharmsala 
are  scattered  on  the  hillsides, 
and  range  from  4000  feet  to 
7000  feet.  Some  years  back, 
at  the  tune  of  which  I  write, 
the  garrison  consisted  of  a 
battalion  of  the  1st  Goorkhas, 
and  in  summer  time  a  detach- 
ment of  about  140  British 
troops  marched  up  from  the 


nearest  station  in  the  plains, 
one  hundred  miles  off.  A  de- 
puty commissioner  and  his 
assistant,  a  judge,  a  civil  sur- 
geon, a  chaplain,  a  superin- 
tendent of  police,  and  a  few 
visitors  from  the  plains,  made 
up  the  little  community. 

Behind  the  station  is  a  high 
range  of  precipitous  mountains, 
averaging  14,000  feet,  with  a  few 
peaks  rising  to  15,000  feet,  and 
one  to  even  17,000  feet.  The 
forest  ends  about  11,000  feet, 
and  above  this  line  are  granite 
rocks  and  precipices.  Here  and 
there  are  charming  alps,  covered 
with  delicious  pasturage,  and  a 
wonderful  collection  of  the  most 
beautiful  alpine  flowers,  with 
the  richest  of  colours.  Deep  pre- 
cipitous nullahs  (ravines),  their 
sides  clothed  with  forest,  stream 
down  from  the  main  range,  far 
away  into  the  Kangra  valley 
below.  The  heads  of  these 
nullahs  are  found  about  11,000 
feet  to  12,000  feet,  and  it  is  on 
the  slopes  of  one  of  the  ridges 
thus  formed  that  the  little  sta- 
tion of  Dharmsala  is  situated. 

These  deep  ravines  are  full  of 
black  bears,  which  in  the  autumn 
make  excursions  into  the  lower 
portions,  coming  after  the  wild 
pear,  or  medlar,  which  abounds 
there,  and  is  much  relished  by 
them.  They  also  raid  to  a  most 
disastrous  extent  the  Indian 
corn-fields  in  and  about  the 
station,  and  are  the  curse  of  the 
zemindars  (cultivators).  Officers 
are  frequently  petitioned  to 
come  and  shoot  these  maraud- 
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ers,  and  many  a  sleepless  night 
have  I  spent  in  a  cramped  posi- 
tion, generally  with  but  poor 
result. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  in 
Dharmsala  to  organise  a  bear 
hank  (drive)  on  a  large  scale 
every  autumn.  The  favourite 
ground  was  a  large  deep  nullah 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  station 
beyond  the  British  barracks. 
Very  densely  wooded,  with 
precipitous  sides  —  a  thick 
undergrowth  of  hill  bamboo 
and  wild  pear  afforded  a  se- 
cluded retreat  for  these 
denizens  of  the  forest.  They 
could  here  eat  their  favourite 
food  and  make  nocturnal  raids 
into  the  adjoining  corn-fields 
with  little  or  no  molestation. 

A  day  towards  the  end  of 
October  was  fixed  on  for  the 
great  battue.  The  civil  author- 
ities were  requisitioned  for  the 
supply  of  between  one  and  two 
hundred  coolies  to  act  as 
beaters.  These  men  we  supple- 
mented with  a  sprinkling  of 
Goorkhas,  who  carried  rifles, 
but  were  supplied  only  with 
blank  cartridges.  This  was 
done  with  the  idea  of  inspiring 
confidence  into  the  minds  of 
the  coolies  in  the  event  of  a 
bear  breaking  back  through 
the  line,  and,  as  likely  as  not, 
charging  one  of  them  in  the 
act.  The  coolies  themselves 
were  merely  supplied  with 
sticks  and  tom-toms,  which 
they  would  beat  and  make  the 
forest  resound  with  the  most 
hideous  noises  imaginable  — 
enough,  one  would  think,  to 
scare  any  bear  for  miles 
around. 

On  the  appointed  day  thirteen 


guns — an  unlucky  number,  it 
was  remarked  —  assembled  at 
the  appointed  place  after  break- 
fast. Most  of  us  belonged  to 
the  Goorkhas.  Amongst  others 
was  our  colonel,  a  fine  old 
sportsman,  who  had  shot  many 
bears  in  his  day.  A  few  civil- 
ians completed  the  number,  one 
of  whom,  K.,  was  a  retired  civil 
engineer,  who  had  elected  to 
live  at  Dharmsala.  He  was  a 
man  devoted  to  sport,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  long 
excursions  into  the  heart  of 
the  Himalayas  in  search  of 
trophies  of  the  chase.  To  his 
guidance  we  gave  over  the 
organisation  and  arrangements 
for  the  battue.  We  drew  lots 
for  places,  and  he  led  us  down 
the  hillside,  selecting  the  posts 
and  placing  each  gun.  I  was 
No.  6  and  he  No.  5,  conse- 
quently we  were  about  half- 
way down  to  the  stream  below. 
The  jungle  being  so  dense,  none 
of  the  guns  were  in  sight  of 
each  other ;  but  we  knew 
roughly  the  position  of  each, 
a  general  line  having  been 
fixed  on  before  starting. 

The  coolies  had  been  sent 
some  two  miles  down  the  nul- 
lah, with  instructions  to  beat 
up  towards  the  line  of  guns, 
starting  at  a  certain  hour, 
which  had  been  fixed  on  before- 
hand. We  had  not  been  very 
long  in  position  when  we  heard 
the  distant  sounds  of  yelling 
and  tom-tomming,  which  every 
now  and  again  would  subside 
owing  to  the  beaters  having 
dived  out  of  hearing  into  some 
side  nullah.  Now  and  again 
a  blank  cartridge  would  be 
fired  by  a  Goorkha,  which 
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would  be  the  signal  for  an 
increased  outburst  of  tom-tom- 
ming  and  vociferous  shouting. 

While  the  beaters  were  still 
distant,  I  saw  a  bear  emerge 
from  some  dense  bamboo  under- 
growth on  the  opposite  side  of 
a  small  nullah  which  was  im- 
mediately to  my  front,  and 
some  120  yards  distant.  I 
took  a  shot,  but  was  doubtful 
of  hitting,  owing  to  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  animal  was 
moving,  and  only  occasionally 
could  I  see  him  through  the 
dense  jungle.  The  shot  either 
grazed  him  or  whistled  close 
enough  to  make  bruin  wince. 
Down  he  ran  and  half  tumbled 
through  the  undergrowth,  and 
was  lost  to  view  —  mine  at 
least ;  but  the  nullah  resounded 
with  two  more  shots  from  some 
other  sportsman. 

After  this  little  episode  all 
was  quiet  for  a  few  minutes; 
and  one  heard  only  the  shout- 
ing of  the  coolies  and  the  tom- 
toms. But  presently  I  became 
aware  of  some  animal  crack- 
ling over  the  dry  leaves  im- 
mediately below  me.  The 
ground  fell  very  precipitously 
to  my  front :  a  few  rocks, 
many  thorny  bushes,  and  dense 
undergrowth.  The  "  some- 
thing" had  a  heavy  gait, 
and  I  had  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  it  was  bruin  who 
was  approaching  me.  I  re- 
mained as  still  as  I  could, 
but  my  Goorkha  orderly,  who 
was  with  me,  'made  some 
slight  movement.  I  could  see 
nothing  of  the  animal,  al- 
though he  must  have  been 
very  close  to  me  —  so  dense 
was  the  foliage.  This  move- 


ment made  him  scent  danger, 
and  I  now  heard  him  move 
off  to  my  left,  which  was 
grievous,  as  I  had  fully  ex- 
pected to  have  seen  him 
walk  straight  up  the  hill 
towards  me,  when  I  would 
have  greeted  him,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, with  a  leaden  pill  in 
the  chest. 

I  was  still  bemoaning  my 
bad  luck  when  I  heard  another 
rustle  away  to  the  left.  In 
this  direction  the  jungle  was 
even  thicker  than  elsewhere, 
and  there  was  no  hope  of  see- 
ing anything  unless  it  came 
within  five  yards  of  me.  I  re- 
mained quite  still,  and  cautioned 
my  orderly,  who  was  imme- 
diately behind  me,  not  to  move 
a  muscle.  My  only  chance  of 
getting  a  shot  depended  on 
perfect  stillness.  Bruin  and  I 
would  see  each  other  at  one  and 
the  same  time  —  viz.,  at  five 
yards'  distance  —  a  little  too 
close  to  be  comfortable.  Gladly 
would  I  have  chosen  a  longer 
shot  had  it  been  possible.  I 
sat  with  my  rifle  pointed  in 
the  right  direction,  and  with 
my  finger  not  very  far  away 
from  the  trigger,  naturally 
tingling  with  excitement,  but 
quite  calm.  I  thought,  now 
surely  I  shall  get  my  chance. 
And  it  did  so  chance.  The 
rustling  approached  nearer  and 
nearer,  then  stopped.  Sud- 
denly my  eyes  became  aware  of 
something  blacker  than  the 
shade  of  the  dense  foliage — 
something  black,  but  quite  un- 
definable  in  shape.  Quick  the 
thought  came  that  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  allow  bruin  to 
decide  what  /  was.  I  took  aim 
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at  the  centre  of  the  black  mass, 
or  what  I  thought  was  the 
centre,  and  fired.  As  the  deaf- 
ening report  died  away  I  heard 
a  heavy  mass  roll  over  close 
beside  me,  but  could  see  noth- 
ing. I  was  ready  with  my 
second  barrel,  but  instead  of 
the  impetuous  onslaught  of  a 
wounded  bear,  which  I  fully 
expected,  not  knowing  where  I 
had  hit  him,  I  heard  his  great 
carcass  roll  down  —  at  first 
slowly,  then  faster  and  faster 
as  it  crashed  through  the 
jungle  with  increased  impetu- 
osity down  the  precipitous  side 
of  the  ravine.  At  length  I 
heard  a  stop,  followed  by  no 
sound,  and  congratulated  my- 
self with  having  shot  my  first 
black  bear. 

The  beaters  gradually  came 
closer  and  closer,  and  here  and 
there  I  could  distinguish  a  head 
popping  up  out  of  the  under- 
growth. I  heard  the  shots  of 
my  brother  sportsmen,  but 
could  not  see  what  they  were 
firing  at. 

Many  minutes  had  not  elapsed 
before  I  heard  another  bear  go 
crashing  along  to  my  right 
front.  Full  of  hopeful  expecta- 
tion, I  craned  my  neck  over  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  what  I  felt 
I  had  a  right  to  expect  should 
be  my  second  victim,  but  in- 
stead of  coming  up  my  way  he 
swerved  off  down  the  nullah, 
and  was  heard  no  more.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  direction  from 
which  he  came :  it  struck  me 
as  odd  that  he  should  come 
from  behind  the  guns,  and 
charge  the  front  of  the  beaters. 

I  had  been  sitting  down  on 
a  rock  with  rifie  laid  across  my 


knees.  From  this  position  I 
obtained  an  excellent  view 
across  a  small  side  nullah,  but 
could  see  nothing  below  with- 
out standing  up.  As  the  coolies 
had  now  reached  this  small 
nullah,  I  thought  I  would 
maintain  a  standing  position 
for  the  remainder  of  the  beat. 
The  branches  overhead  were 
thick  and  low,  and  prevented 
me  from  standing  up  comfort- 
ably, so  I  told  my  orderly  to 
draw  his  kookrie  (Goorkha 
knife)  and  lop  off  the  offending 
limbs. 

.  And  now  occurred  an  event 
which  will  ever  remain  indel- 
ibly impressed  on  my  memory, 
and  I  have  ever  since  marvelled 
how  I  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 
Scarcely  had  my  Goorkha  begun 
to  hack  away  at  the  branches 
than  I  heard  some  heavy  animal 
charging  from  behind  !  It  could 
be  nothing  but  a  bear,  that  I 
knew  full  well ;  and  I  also  knew, 
from  a  sort  of  instinct,  that  it 
was  coming  straight  for  me. 
From  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  see  my  assailant  till  he 
should  be  within  a  yard  or  so 
of  me.  The  whole  thing  flashed 
through  my  mind  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.  On  hear- 
ing the  rush,  quick  as  thought 
I  turned  to  the  "right  about." 
No  sooner  had  I  done  so  than  I 
saw  a  huge  black  mass  come 
thundering  on  top  of  me  at  full 
speed.  Never  did  rifle  go  up  to 
man's  shoulder  quicker  than  it 
did  to  mine  on  that  occasion. 
To  take  aim  there  was  no 
time  :  I  pulled  one  trigger  after 
the  other  in  quick  succession. 
Bang,  bang,  and  the  next 
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moment  I  felt  myself  fall  back- 
wards. There  was  nothing  to 
catch  me,  as  the  ground  fell 
abruptly.  Heels  overhead  I 
went  with  my  friend  bruin, 
and  felt  his  warm  fur  against 
my  cheek  as  we  tumbled  pell- 
mell  down  the  steep  hillside  to- 
gether. 

I  was  brought  up  in  nay  un- 
dignified and  unwilling  descent 
down  the  mountain  by  some 
bushes.  I  looked  around  me  in 
a  sort  of  dazed  way,  expecting 
the  bear  every  moment  to  charge 
me  again,  as  doubtless  he  would 
be  infuriated  to  a  high  pitch. 
I  scrambled  on  to  my  legs.  My 
rifle  had  been  whisked  out  of 
my  hand — I  found  it  not  far  off, 
with  the  breech  wrenched  open, 
but  apparently  with  no  further 
damage  done.  I  reloaded  at 
once,  to  be  ready  for  my  friend's 
next  onslaught.  To  my  amaze- 
ment I  appeared  to  be  alone. 

My  orderly  soon  joined  me, 
and  told  his  experiences.  An 
episode  had  occurred  which,  al- 
though enacted  within  an  ace  of 
me,  and  before  my  very  eyes,  I 
had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of 
till  he  told  me.  It  appears  that 
he  had  "  nipped "  up  the  hill- 
side on  our  being  charged.  The 
bear  had  made  a  grab  at  him 
en  passant,  and  he,  on  his  part, 
had  plunged  his  kookrie  down 
the  brute's  throat  to  the  very 
hilt.  As  evidence  of  this,  the 
kookrie  was  covered  with  blood, 
but  he  himself  was  untouched. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  under- 
stand how  it  all  happened — it 
was  all  like  a  flash  of  lightning ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  bear  was  more 
surprised  to  see  us  suddenly 


blocking  his  path  than  we  were 
to  see  him. 

I  was  unhurt,  but  not  un- 
touched. The  leather  gaiter  of 
my  right  foot  was  rent  from  top 
to  bottom,  my  trousers  were  in 
shreds,  and  my  shirt  torn.  I 
owe  my  preservation  to  having 
had  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder, 
and  also  of  course  to  the  brute 
not  having  seen  me,  as  I  was 
standing  still,  and  he  gave 
evidence  of  his  approach  by 
charging  through  the  jungle. 
His  breast  or  head  must  have 
come  into  contact  with  the  muz- 
zle of  my  rifle,  which  sent  me 
toppling  over;  and  as  the  ground 
fell  very  steeply,  the  bear  came 
tumbling  after.  Most  fortu- 
nately for  me  he  rolled  on  down 
the  hill,  and  I  was  stopped  by 
bushes. 

I  must  explain  that  when  I 
got  up  to  search  for  my  rifle  I 
heard  a  shot  just  below  me,  fol- 
lowed shortly  after  by  another. 
I  heard  subsequently  that  the 
bear  had  charged  down  the  hill, 
evidently  having  got  his  hill- 
legs  quicker  than  I  did.  A 
Goorkha  had  a  shot  at  him  with 
a  barrelful  of  slugs,  but  on  he 
charged,  and  farther  down  the 
hill  came  across  one  of  our  Goor- 
kha native  officers.  The  bear 
seized  hold  of  him  by  the  leg. 
For  protection  the  officer  caught 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  but  was 
torn  from  it  and  dashed  rudely 
to  the  ground.  Fortunately  he 
was  not  touched  further  by  the 
bear,  who  continued  his  head- 
long flight  down  the  nullah  and 
disappeared  in  the  jungle.  The 
following  day  we  sent  some 
Goorkhas  to  track  him,  which 
they  did  for  a  long  way,  up 
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hill  and  down,  over  very  rough 
ground.  At  first  there  was 
•much  blood,  which  made  track- 
ing easy,  but  it  either  ceased 
altogether  or  the  men  became 
tired  of  this  rough  chase :  I 
do  not  know  which — but  that 
bear  was  never  found. 

The  Goorkha  officer  was  badly 
hurt,  and  bled  from  mouth,  nose, 
and  ears.  He  was  carried  back 
to  his  quarters  in  cantonments, 
and  was  on  the  sick-list  for  many 
weeks. 

Not  long  after  this  exciting 
scene  I  heard  the  "cease  fire" 
sound,  which  meant  the  beat 
was  at  an  end.  My  first  busi- 
ness was  to  descend  and  search 
for  the  bear  I  had  shot.  He 
had  rolled  a  long  way.  A  mag- 
nificent fellow  he  looked  as  he 
lay  encircled  by  the  green  under- 
growth, which  made  an  excel- 
lent couch  for  the  black  mass. 
I  found  I  had  struck  him  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  white  cres- 
cent which  encircles  the  under 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  Hima- 
layan black  bear.  Death  must 
have  been  instantaneous :  lucky 
for  me  it  was  so,  as  had  he 
been  wounded  nothing  could 
have  saved  me  from  being 
mauled,  unless  I  had  succeeded 
in  dropping  him  dead  at  my 
very  feet  with  my  second  barrel. 

Several  Goorkhas  and  beat- 
ers had  gathered  around  to 
admire  the  beauty,  and  many 
were  the  "  Wah,  wahs  "  of  satis- 
faction and  glee  which  they 
uttered.  Dearly  would  they 
have  liked  to  cut  off  the  claws 
to  keep  as  charms,  which  would 
have  spoilt  the  skin  as  a  trophy. 
Alas !  when  I  returned  to  Eng- 
land a  year  ago,  I  discovered, 


to  my  horror,  that  my  brother 
had  been  guilty  of  this  act  of 
vandalism !  It  appears  that 
these  claws  (which  I  had  par- 
ticularly instructed  my  brother 
on  no  account  to  touch)  were 
the  bane  of  the  tablemaid's  life, 
and  many  a  time  had  she  near- 
ly come  headlong  to  the  ground 
with  trays,  dishes,  &c.  So  one 
day  he  gave  the  fatal  order, 
knowing  that  I  was  far  away, 
and,  quite  regardless  of  con- 
sequences, thought  perhaps  I 
would  not  notice,  or  that  I 
would  forgive. 

Leaving  orders  with  my 
Goorkhas  to  have  the  beast 
carefully  skinned  and  brought 
to  my  bungalow,  together  with 
the  skull,  I  slowly  wended  my 
way  up  the  hill,  and  began 
to  think  that  a  good  long 
drink  and  some  tiffin  would 
be  an  excellent  finish  up  to 
my  successful  sport.  I  was 
anxious  to  hear  how  the  other 
guns  had  fared,  and  before 
long  came  up  with  some  of 
my  brother  officers.  I  could 
soon  see  that  something  un- 
usual had  happened :  there  was 
a  great  concourse  of  coolies, 
who  were  jabbering  hard, 
and  labouring  under  some- 
thing heavy  —  a  litter,  it 
seemed  to  be.  "K.  has  been 
killed,"  said  a  brother  officer. 

It  was  a  sad  tale :  poor  K. 
killed  outright,  and  horribly 
mauled,  by  a  bear.  He  was 
quite  unrecognisable.  The  col- 
onel was  following  this  sad 
cort&ye,  looking  quite  broken 
down.  From  an  eyewitness  I 
learnt  what  had  occurred :  he 
had  seen  the  whole  thing  from 
his  post,  but  too  far  distant  to 
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render  any  assistance.  It  ap- 
pears that  K.,  who  was  the 
organiser  of  the  beat,  had  fol- 
lowed a  bear,  injudiciously 
quitting  his  post  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  went  down  the  hill 
behind  the  line  of  guns,  accom- 
panied by  his  orderly.  Curi- 
ously enough  this  bear,  like  the 
one  which  charged  me,  was 
careering  about  in  our  rear,  a 
direction  we  never  expected 
them  from.  K.  reached  what 
might  be  called  a  small  preci- 
pice. He  waited  here  to  get  a 
shot.  With  his  eyes  and  at- 
tention concentrated  in  the 
direction  of  his  game,  he  was 
oblivious  to  everything  else, 
and  being  slightly  deaf  besides, 
did  not  hear  the  impetuous  rush 
of  a  bear  from  behind.  He 
was  on  K.  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, gave  him  one  smite  on 
the  head  which  nearly  scalped 


him,  and  then  both  he  and  the 
bear  rolled  over  the  precipice 
together.  This  alone  would 
have  killed  him,  as  his  forehead 
struck  against  a  rock. 

Thus  sadly  did  the  day's 
sport  end.  It  was  cruel  work. 
Poor  K.  was  a  charming  man, 
and  loved  by  every  one  who 
knew  him.  Many  a  time  have 
I  listened  to  his  sporting  tales 
with  the  greatest  eagerness, 
and  much  was  due  to  him  for 
instilling  into  me  a  taste  for 
sport.  Much  sympathy  was 
felt  by  all  for  his  poor  widow, 
and  one  of  our  number  had 
necessarily  to  be  the  bearer  of 
the  sad  news  to  her. 

Once    only   since   that   fatal 
occasion  has  there  been  a  bear- 
drive  in  Dharmsala,  but  I  was 
not  there  to  take  part  in  it. 
C.  H.  POWELL, 

Lieut. -Colonel  1st  Goorkha  Rifles. 
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THE     "RUNNER."1 


THE  triangle  of  grass,  sunny 
and  peaceful,  in  front  of  the 
Dog  and  Crook  presented  it- 
self, one  windless  May  evening 
of  the  year  1789,  a  very  ideal 
stage  for  the  pastoral  play  of 
changing  horses.  Change  of 
any  sort,  however,  seemed  that 
thing  most  remote  from  prob- 
ability, when  suddenly  the  tap- 
door  of  the  tavern  was  kicked 
open  from  within,  and  there 
stepped  hurriedly  upon  the 
scene — as  if  with  some  melo- 
dramatic consciousness  of  a 
cue  just  uttered — a  man  before 
whose  onset  tranquillity  fled 
incontinent.  This  person's  red 
face  and  injected  eyes  burnt 
like  a  brazier  against  the 
white  -  freckled  wall  of  the 
house,  as  he  stood  a  moment, 
struggling  (not  altogether  suc- 
cessfully) to  vindicate  his  inde- 
pendence of  action,  under  the 
obvious  apprehension  of  an 
assault  in  the  rear.  Nothing 
— during  a  period  meanly  bol- 
stering to  his  pride — pursuing, 
he  walked  forth  upon  the 
green,  certain  muscles  of  his 
neck  and  shoulders,  that  had 
suffered  a  sensory  contraction, 
relaxing  as  he  moved.  Arrived 
at  a  standpoint  reasonable  to 
apostrophe,  he  faced  about  and, 
smacking  one  great  fist  into  the 
open  palm  of  the  other,  had 
already  indulged  his  fury  with 
a  single  explosive  monosyllable, 
when  at  the  double  sound — as 


if  (to  speak  most  ironically)  an 
Eastern  potentate  had  sum- 
moned a  slave — the  bar- door 
flounced  on  its  hinges  a  second 
time,  and  a  young  woman  came 
running  across  the  grass  and 
stopped  in  front  of  him,  her 
comely  elbows  the  indicators 
of  a  very  seismic  disturbance. 

"You  are  plain,  George 
Battle ! "  screamed  this  new- 
comer, in  virulent  reiterative, 
apparently,  of  grievances  lately 
discussed. 

"What  if  I  be?"  said  the 
man  fiercely,  but  with  a  sig- 
nificant swerve  in  his  voice. 

He  was  a  presentable  enough 
fellow,  in  fact,  stubbornly  knit, 
on  nodding  terms  with  his 
youth  —  a  decent  temperate 
landlord  and  husband  in  his 
restful  moments. 

The  virago  sniggered  scorn- 
fully, all  on  the  upper  register. 
Then  she  put  her  hands  behind 
her  back  and  catalogued  his 
offences. 

"You  have  no  presence, 
George  Battle.  You  have  no 
ambition,  George  Battle,  but 
to  pull  swipes  for  oafs  all 
your  days  and  torture  your 
wife  to  death  with  henwy." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  the  man. 

"  No,  it's  not — nor  yet  half ; 
nor  yet  a  quarter." 

"You  knew  what  you  was 
coming  to  when  you  wed  wi' 
me." 

"  That's  a  lie.     You  took  me 
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in.  You  promised  me  com- 
pany." 

The  man  stiffened  himself 
up  and  looked  hard  over  and 
beyond  his  wife. 

"  My  own,"  said  he  shortly. 

She  gave  a  second  laugh, 
really  tearing  in  its  contempt. 

"With  your  kind  conde- 
scension, Mr  Battle,  I  kep' 
that  for  all  my  needs  when 
you  was  a-courting  of  me." 

"  You  was  a  lady's  -  maid, 
certainly,"  said  George,  re- 
flectively conceding  that  al- 
lowance overweight  in  the 
balance  of  justice.  "You  was 
accustomed  to  see  life." 

"Which  was  the  reason,  I 
suppose,  that  you  thought  I 
could  do  without  it." 

"  This  be  a  lone  house  of  call, 
I'll  grant  ye.  I  couldn't  afford 
to  set  up  on  a  highroad.  Better 
luck  may  come,  Nelly,  if  ye'll 
have  patience." 

"  Patience — patience  ! "  cried 
the  girl  fretfully.  It  was  la- 
mentable to  see  so  much  base 
inconsequence  in  so  pretty  a 
frame.  "  We've  been  married 
for  ten  months,  George,  and 
I've  been  patient  all  that  time. 
Yokels  and  mining  riffraff,  and, 
once  and  again  in  the  dog-days, 
a  gentleman  breaking  his  stage 
for  a  pot  of  ale.  I  wonder  you 
can  stand  it  yourself." 

"  I  look  forrard,  girl.  What 
would  ye  have  me  do  ?  " 

"  Sell  out  and  take  a  town 
shop." 

"  That's  not  to  be  thought  on. 
You  know  it  as  well  as  I  do." 

Of  course  she  did.  But  she 
only  essayed  to  wheedle. 

"Won't  you  try  to  manage 
it  for  my  sake,  George  ?  " 

Consistent  to  human  nature, 


he  no  sooner  felt  the  softer 
mood,  that  he  had  striven  to 
induce  in  her,  imminent,  than 
he  took  pains  to  blow  upon  the 
embers  of  his  own  stifled  resent- 
ment. 

"  I  think  ye're  crazy,  woman, 
or  else  wicked ! "  he  shouted. 
"  To  pull  me  down  from  the 
ladder  for  a  whimsey  o'  vanity; 
and  then  doubtless  to  revile  me 
for  succumbing  to  ye  !  I'll  not 
be  druv  or  coaxed  into  the 
senseless  act.  You  want  com- 
pany, do  ye  ?  By  God  !  I  could 
do  wi'  some  o'  that  myself,  with 
a  shrew  to  my  only  house- 
fellow." 

The  girl  went  white  to  her 
lips. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said  quietly ; 
"and  you'll  repent  of  that, 
George  Battle." 

She  turned  and  walked  away. 
His  voice,  trumpeting  on  a 
note  of  self -justifying  exasper- 
ation, arrested  her  at  the  sixth 
step. 

"Company  !  "  he  roared. 
"  Shouldn't  a  husband's  be 
enough  for  his  woman ;  or  d'ye 
want  me  to  provide  ye  with  the 
means  of  going  back  on  your 
marriage- vow  ?  " 

He  ought  not  to  have  said  it. 
He  was  a  good  fellow  at  bottom ; 
and  even  a  blow,  had  he  yielded 
to  the  temptation,  would  have 
touched  off  the  quarrel  with  a 
less  inexcusable  accent.  She 
turned  and  came  at  him,  a  hurri- 
cane of  flying  limbs  and  petti- 
coats. 

"  You  false  coward  !  You 
mean  false  brute  and  coward  !  " 

He  fled  pusillanimous,  and 
left  her,  shrieking  and  denounc- 
ing him,  upon  the  green.  At  a 
point  two  or  three  hundred 
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yards  from  his  house  lie  came 
clown,  sweating  and  palpitating, 
upon  the  river.  Perhaps  for 
an  instant  a  thought  of  self- 
destruction  swayed  him.  If  it 
did,  he  had  that  sufficient  sense 
of  combative  responsibility  in 
his  attitude  towards  life  to 
enable  him  to  resist  it  with  ease. 

Gradually  the  wide  serenity 
of  the  prospect  within  his  ken 
established  its  certain  influence. 
He  sighed ;  became  immediately 
awake  to  the  incongruousness 
of  his  appearance — coatless  and 
aproned  as  he  was — relatively 
with  the  ex-official  character  of 
his  surroundings ;  doffed  and 
threw  over  one  arm  his  livery 
of  service,  and  walked  down  to 
the  bridge  of  Kerne  that  here 
spanned  the  stream. 

He  paid  his  halfpenny  toll, 
passed  through  the  wicket,  and 
heard  it  clap  to  behind  him 
with  something  the  feeling  of 
relief  of  a  discharged  prisoner. 
The  ferrety  old  woman  who  kept 
the  gatehouse  peered  after  him, 
holding  on  to  the  bars  like  a 
contumelious  ape. 

" '  Friday  e  Pry  me,  fay  re  and 
foul,'  "  she  chuckled,  pointing  a 
gnarled  finger  at  the  new  moon 
slung  low  hi  the  sky.  "And," 
she  added,  "'tis  ill  to  cast  thy 
coat  in  May,  Jarge." 

He  waved  his  hand  in 
answer,  and,  walking  to  the 
middle  of  the  bridge,  leaned 
over  the  parapet.  The  river 
came  at  him  through  the  con- 
volutions of  a  wide  leafy  valley, 
now  treading  pastoral  flats,  now 
sweeping  under  accli vities  hung 
with  verdure.  Reaching  the 
buttresses  beneath  him,  it  split 
into  busy  loop-lines  of  water 
(whereunder  the  grayling  took 


its  interest  of  a  floating  capital 
of  flies)  that  rejoined  on  the 
further  side  only  to  fray  out 
again  into  an  intricate  system 
of  rapids.  Beyond  these,  a 
stone's  throw,  the  flood  swerved 
southwards,  making  almost  a 
right  angle  with  itself;  and 
within  the  hook  of  the  angle, 
perched  on  a  little  lift  of 
ground,  the  tavern  commanded 
the  turn  of  the  road  that  ad- 
justed itself  to  that  of  the 
river.  The  situation  of  the 
Dog  and  Crook  would  appear 
to  have  been  per  se  sufficiently 
unexceptionable,  occurring,  as 
it  did,  at  a  knuckle  of  the  main 
road  between  Ross  and  Lyd- 
bro&k,  and  equidistant  (by  four 
miles)  from  either.  Travellers, 
however,  were  mainly  concerned 
with  the  highway  from  the  first 
of  these  places  to  Monmouth ; 
and  that  took  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  stream,  ignoring  Kerne 
bridge  altogether,  and  passing 
it  by,  over  pretty  elevated 
ground,  at  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile  or  less.  Lydbrook,  more- 
over, was  nothing  in  particular 
on  the  road  to  nowhere  of  im- 
portance, its  position  at  the 
foot  of  a  long  steep  incline  that 
led  to  the  forest  of  Dean  con- 
stituting its  casual  title  to  con- 
sideration. It  followed  that 
the  Dog  and  Crook  was  little 
of  a  "  house,"  in  the  posting 
significance  of  the  term,  and 
depended  chiefly  upon  local 
custom  for  its  scarce  fluctuat- 
ing profits. 

George  pulled  himself  to- 
gether and  crossed  the  bridge. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  come  this 
way,"  he  thought.  "P'raps 
because  to  pay  toll  for  nag- 
ging is  a  extreme  course 
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to  a  woman.  I  wonder  she 
didn't  claim  the  right  to  fly 
through  and  at  me !  The  sex 
in  its  tantrums  is  always  for 
scouting  the  laws  it  had  no 
hand  in  the  shapin'  on." 

He  shook  his  head  and  went 
dolefully  forward.  The  wizen 
succuba  at  the  gate,  who  had 
watched  him  in  doting  silence, 
feeding  her  clinkerous  old  heart 
with  expectancy  of  suicide,  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  deary  me  ! "  in 
an  injured  whine,  and  vanished 
into  her  lodge. 

George  struck  into,  and 
climbed  with  aimless  steps,  the 
link  of  road  that  joined  the 
bridge  to  the  highway  above. 
Reaching  the  latter,  he  turned 
to  his  right,  lagged  a  few 
hundred  paces,  and  sat  himself 
down  upon  a  hedge-bank. 

"  It's  the  unreasonableness 
of  woman,"  muttered  he,  dis- 
mally cogitating,  "  as  fair  stuns 
a  man.  To  have  her  cake  and 
eat  it,  you  know 

He  paused,  shook  his  head, 
and  scanned  the  road — where 
it  rose  towards  him,  from  the 
Monmouth  side,  in  a  steepish 
incline — as  if  he  were  in  the 
half  mind  to  take  it  as  a  pan- 
acea. Something,  a  single 
figure,  was  mounting  in  his 
direction — jumping  and  bob- 
bing in  the  ground -haze  in  a 
manner  that  made  him  wink. 
It  scintillated,  too,  with  shift- 
ing spars  of  light,  and  was 
altogether,  at  long  range,  a 
very  unaccountable  marionette. 
Soon,  however,  it  resolved  itself 
into  the  presentment  of  a  man, 
pretty  gorgeously  attired  and 
running  at  his*topmost  speed; 
and  that,  all  considered,  was 
little  but  a  travesty  of  haste. 


Now  George  could  make  out 
that  the  traveller  was  in  livery 
— skirtless  fawn  and  silver  coat, 
fawn  breeches  and  leggings, 
cocked  hat  looped  with  a  silver 
cord, — and  that  he  carried  in 
his  hand,  levering  himself  to 
spasmodic  effort  with  it,  a  long 
black  staff  topped  with  a  silver 
ball  as  big  as  a  lace -melon. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  patently 
in  an  extreme  of  exhaustion, 
with  bristling  jaw  hung  slack 
and  eyes  all  strained  and 
glazed  with  drought ;  and  the 
moment  he  came  over  against 
the  innkeeper,  he  stopped  short, 
his  knees  bowing,  and  then  sud- 
denly reeled  and  fell  flat  on  his 
back  on  the  roadside  grass. 

George  got  to  his  feet,  mar- 
velling and  something  shocked. 
He  was  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
stranger's  profession.  Obvious- 
ly he  was  one  of  those  running 
footmen  who  preceded  their 
masters'  coaches  to  bespeak 
bed  or  dinner,  and  whose  value 
was  in  right  ratio  with  their 
staying  power. 

"He'd  do  better  to  choose 
another  business,"  thought  the 
landlord. 

The  stranger  lay  sprawled 
upon  the  grass  as  he  had  fallen, 
hat  and  stick  flung  abroad. 
His  chest  laboured  up  and 
down,  gasping  and  fighting  for 
oxygen.  George  watched  him, 
commiserating  but  helpless. 
When,  at  last,  he  fancied  the 
man  going,  all  to  his  surprise 
the  latter  sat  up — convalescent, 
at  least,  to  the  degree  of  self- 
help.  Obedient  to  a  gesture, 
George  bent  to  listen. 

"Winded!  Get  me  off  this 
— somewhere  out  of  sight ! " 

A  field-track  behind  them  led 
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away  to  the  old  ruin  of  Good- 
rich Castle — a  lonely  shattered 
keep  cuddled  into  a  thicket  on 
a  height  above  the  river. 

"  Thither  ?  "  said  George. 
"Can  'ee  walk?" 

"  Put  an  arm  under  me — so. 
Stap  me  !  my  legs  is  like  sticks 
of  warm  sealing-wax.  A  strong 
lift,  man,  and  any  speed  you 
like.  Gad  demmy !  the  stick 
and  hat ! " 

He  signified  excitedly  his 
scattered  property.  George 
stooped  and  gathered  it  up. 

"Evidence!"  panted  the  man. 
"  Quick  and  off,  Johnny  Hob- 
nail !  this  is  a  gammy  neigh- 
bourhood." 

"Evidence!"  (The  landlord 
had  shrunk  a  little.)  "  Evidence 
of  what,  master  ?  " 

"Of  incompetency,  you  fool!" 

His  blue  lips  snapped  at  the 
word. 

"  Get  me  away  ! "  he  groaned. 

In  a  couple  of  minutes  they 
were  lying  snug  in  the  long 
grass  of  the  ruins,  the  swal- 
lows weaving  a  web  of  air 
over  their  heads  from  wall  to 
wall ;  remote  silence,  save  for 
the  wash  of  the  river  far  down 
below,  encompassing  them. 
Gradually  the  runner  came  to 
within  measurable  distance  of 
himself — an  approach  having 
little  to  commend  it. 

"Well?"  said  Mr  Battle 
brusquely.  Somehow  he  felt 
disillusioned  and  alarmed. 

"Well?"  said  the  man;  and 
he  began  to  laugh,  but  clipped 
his  merriment  in  mid-career. 

From  the  road  they  had 
quitted  came  the  rumbling  of 
wheels.  He  made  an  impera- 
tive sign  to  his  companion  to 
lie  low,  and  peered  cautiously 
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above  the  tangle  towards  a 
point  where  a  section  of  the 
thoroughfare  was  visible.  Pre- 
sently, across  this  little  stage 
of  their  perspective,  rolled  a 
great  bedizened  coach,  swing- 
ing heavily  in  its  straps  and 
drawn  by  four  horses  with 
postilions.  The  vision  passed, 
leaving  behind  it  a  wake  of 
receding  echoes.  The  footman 
fell  back  again,  and  had  out 
the  rest  of  his  laugh. 

"I'm  a  pretty  runner,  ain't 
I  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Is  that  your  party  ?  " 

The  other  nodded  and 
chuckled. 

"May  I  make  so  bold," 
began  George,  with  gravity. 

"To  axe  his  name?  'Tis 
the  Marquis  o'  Blunderbore, 
Johnny." 

"  And  you  was  to  run  before, 
to " 

"Exactly.  I  give  out.  I 
couldn't  do  it.  My  reputation's 
gone  for  ever.  If  he'd  a'  found 
me  by  the  roadside  yonder, 
he'd  a'  had  me  whipped  and 
stripped." 

"  For  shame  ! "  said  Mr 
Battle,  beginning  to  wake  to 
a  measure  of  commiseration. 

"Ah  ! "  said  the  runner.  "  No 
hare's  coursed  like  us.  I  could 
tell  you  stories.  You  ain't  got 
a  flask  on  you,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"No,  I  ain't.  But  there's 
the  Blue  Boy  up  by  the  church 
yonder." 

"No,  no!"  said  the  man 
hurriedly.  "I  don't  venture 
into  the  highway  agen  this 
tide.  Blunderbore  may  have 
halted  there  hisself." 

"  Oh,  well !  "  said  the  inn- 
keeper— "ain't  you  got  no  flip 
left  in  your  knob  ?  " 
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The  runner  stared. 

"In  my  knob?"  he  mur- 
mured, scratching  that  part  of 
himself  that  seemed  appropriate 
to  the  conundrum. 

"  Bless  the  man  ! "  cried 
George,  fairly  flabbergasted. 
"He  a  footman,  and  not  know 
the  tricks  of  his  trade  ! " 

He  fetched  up  from  the  grass, 
shaking  his  head,  the  silver- 
headed  baton;  unscrewed  the 
ball  from  the  staff;  unscrewed 
the  top  of  the  ball  itself,  re- 
vealing a  hollow  vessel  half -full 
of  a  fragrant  flip  compounded 
of  white  wine  and  eggs. 

"Didn't  you  mix  it  your- 
self?" he  asked  reproachfully, 
handing  over  the  cup. 

The  other  received  it  with 
a  lively  joy  blossoming  through 
a  desert  of  bewilderment. 

"  So  help  me,  God  !  "  he  mut- 
tered, "I  never  so  much  as 
guessed  at  it.  I'll  tell  you  the 
truth.  This  is  my  first  service." 

He  tilted  and  drained  the 
vessel. 

"Ah!"  he  cried,  "here's  a 
cocoanut  to  a  jolly  old  Robin- 
son Crusoe !  Now  let's  to 
business ! " 

He  got  to  his  feet  recklessly, 
and  stretched,  as  if  to  open 
his  every  vein  to  the  generous 
intake. 

"Why,  what's  come  to  the 
collar  o'  your  coat?"  said 
George. 

The  runner  shut  upon  him- 
self, and  looked  down,  showing 
his  teeth. 

"What  the  hell  do  you 
mean  ? "  he  said  in  a  con- 
strained voice. 

"Put  up  your  hand  behind, 
sir.  It's  tore  to  rags." 

"I  fell,"  muttered  the  man. 


"You're  mighty  curious  for  a 
yokel." 

Then  he  broke  into  a  hoarse 
laugh. 

"  You  oughter  know  how  one 
drop'll  lead  to  another,  landlord. 
And  where  be  your  inn,  now  ?  " 

"How  do  you  know  I  keep 
one  ?  "  said  Mr  Battle  surprised. 

The  footman  tapped  the  tell- 
tale apron  hanging  over  the 
speaker's  arm.  He  conde- 
scended to  no  further  answer. 

"Well,  it's  nigh  over  there," 
said  George,  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  his  tavern. 

The  stranger  mused. 

"You  don't  feel  inclined  to 
change  togs  with  me  ? "  he 
asked  suddenly. 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Well ;  it's  a  pity.  It  might 
avert  suspicion.  These  things 
— they've  served  their  purpose 
so  far,  and  now  I  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  'em." 

"  I  daresay,"  said  the  land- 
lord ;  "  but  I  don't  see  my  side 
to  the  bargain — especially  as 
the  soot  I  stand  in  is  the  only 
one  I've  got  to  my  back.  And 
a  pretty  figure  I  should  cut, 
serving  the  bar  in  silver  and 
tawny." 

"  You'll  take  me  in  for  the 
night,  anyways?" 

"  If  you  pay,  same  as  another 
customer." 

"  Nat'rally  that." 

"  Well,  the  rest's  no  concern 
of  mine." 

The  stranger  pondered  again. 

"  Where  does  the  road  we 
left  lead  to?" 

"What!  You  don't  know 
where  you  was  ordered  to  be- 
speak beds  ?  " 

"  Stap  me,  Johnny  Chuckle- 
head  !  you're  monstrous  keen, 
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stap  me !  You'll  be  saying  it 
leads  to  Ross  town,  maybe. 
Eh!  it  does,  does  it?  Well, 
look  ye  now  !  Blunderbore  will 
find  he's  outstripped  his  fut- 
man  when  he  reaches  there, 
an'll  raise  the  hue  on  me  to- 
morrow. I  must  e'en  cross  the 
scent.  It's  run  in  the  open  so 
far.  Now  the  livery  must  dis- 
appear. You  won't  go  back 
on  me,  old  Samaritan?  Be- 
sides, you  know,  you've  made 
yourself  a  party  to  my  escape." 


"  Eh,  what ! " 

"It's  so,  Johnny.  And  I'll 
tell  ye  what  we'll  do.  We'll 
just  linger  here  till  this  dusk 
has  gloomed  into  dark ;  and 
then  you  must  take  me  down 
across  the  fields,  smuggle  me 
into  your  place,  and  find  me  a 
blessed  smock  to  cover  my 
plumes." 

"  I'm  damned  if  I  do  ! "  said 
George. 

"  You'll  be  damned  if  you 
don't,"  said  the  runner. 


II. 


Mr  Augustus  Fitzroy  de  Vere 
Churchill  (as  the  runner  called 
himself) — his  glories  couched  in 
a  sheet-long  smock — spent  three 
crapulous  days  at  the  Dog 
and  Crook,  judicially  discussing 
alcohol  and  the  matrimonial 
differences  existing  between  Mr 
and  Mrs  Battle,  and  subscrib- 
ing to  the  confidences  of  the 
latter  a  partial  and  absolutely 
indifferent  sympathy.  The  lady, 
indeed  —  watching  from  her 
web,  like  a  plump  and  comely 
spider,  on  the  evening  of  the 
quarrel,  for  her  lord's  return, 
and  prepared  spider  -  like  to 
seduce  him  into  blandishment 
only  that  she  might  seize  and 
rend  him — found  in  the  stran- 
ger an  instrument  of  reprisal  so 
ready  to  her  hand  as  that  she 
was  enabled  to  forego  on  the 
spot  some  elaborately  designed 
projects  of  marital  subjugation 
in  favour  of  the  simpler  and 
more  effective  expedient  of  being 
just  her  winning  and  ultra- 
modish  self.  For,  so,  she  was 
quick  to  see,  would  she  be  in  a 
position,  by  accepting  this  gal- 
lant as  a  right  bird  of  her  own 


feather,  to  convince  her  hus- 
band of  the  extent  of  the  sacri- 
fice she  had  made  for  him ;  and 
to  reduce  him,  moreover,  to  a 
becoming  sense  of  his  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  matter  of  savoir- 
faire.  She  was  at  once  in- 
duced to  this  course  by  Mr 
Churchill's  charmingly  instinc- 
tive prehension  of  her  claims 
to  fashionable  distinction. 

"  You  and  me  ain't  got  the 
trick  of  the  bong-tong  for  no- 
thing, ma'am,"  said  he  (after 
he  had  been  smuggled  into  the 
parlour  of  the  Dog  and  Crook, 
had  made  easy  explanation  of 
his  position  to  Mrs  Battle,  and 
had  captured  that  lady's  heart 
by  vowing  himself  struck  of  a 
heap  by  finding  so  much  ele- 
gance where  he  had  looked  only 
for  rustic  gaucherie).  "Why, 
bless  you ! "  (he  turned  to  the 
husband)  "  there's  a  clear  mas- 
onry in  this  here  tipping  the 
blue,  as  one  may  call  it.  Style 
can  pick  out  style  as  easy  as 
winkles.  It's  no  good  a-trying 
to  explain  how  to  the  cana'Ue. 
It's  in  the  hair — a  sort  of  jenny 
sequar.  I  knew,  as  soon  as  I  set 
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eyes  on  her,  that  your  good  lady 
had  got  it  strong;  and  I'll  go 
odds  she  did  the  same  by  me." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  murmured  Mrs 
Battle. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  echoed  the 
runner  admiringly ;  "  and  you 
won't  get  the  lay  of  that, 
Johnny  Battle  —  though  it's 
plain  you're  a  decent  sort  of 
chap  in  your  way." 

George  acquiesced  genially, 
too  relieved  for  the  moment  at 
seeing  his  wife's  centre  of  oper- 
ations shifted  from  himself  to 
question  the  propriety  of  the 
sentiment. 

And  so  it  came  about  that 
between  Mr  Churchill  and  the 
ex-lady's-maid  was  masonically 
signed  an  unwritten  deed  of 
partnership,  that  pledged  them 
at  the  outset  to  nothing  more 
than  a  perpetual  rally  of  fash- 
ionable banter,  with  Mr  Battle 
for  its  butt. 

The  innkeeper  bore  it  all  at 
first  good-humouredly,  shrewd- 
ly, if  dumbly,  discounting  the 
stranger's  genteel  vapouring, 
and  quietly,  with  a  piece  of 
chalk,  debiting  his  gentleman 
for  the  liquor  he  consumed. 
But  by -and -by,  as  the  days 
wore  on,  and  the  runner — en- 
joying both  an  immunity  from 
pursuit  and  capture  and  the 
best  of  the  cellar — from  being 
pampered,  threatened  to  wax 
dissolute,  George  —  stubbornly 
alive,  for  all  his  concessions,  to 
his  own  interests,  and,  where 
these  were  concerned,  holding 
savoir-faire  in  complete  con- 
tempt —  came  to  his  decision, 
and  roundly  told  Mr  Churchill 
that  he  would  rather  have  his 
money  than  his  company. 

Hurt    beyond   measure,    and 


moved  almost  to  tears,  the 
visitor  carried  his  grievance  to 
a  vain  and  foolish  confidante. 

"To  have  to  eat  humble  of 
a  boor — me — one  of  our  caste  ! 
That's  the  plaguy  sting  of  it," 
said  he. 

"You  forget,  sir,"  answered 
the  lady,  faintly,  but  carrying 
a  little  blush  to  her  credit,  "  as 
how  the  boor  and  me  is  one." 

"  Do  I  ?  "  said  the  runner,  in 
a  passion  of  bibulous  irony. 
"  Oh,  yes  !  I  forget  that,  nat'- 
rally,  when  my  heart  is  dropsi- 
cal with  love  of  what  I  can't 
hope  never  to  attain." 

"  Hush  ! "  whispered  Mrs 
Battle.  "After  all,  George  is 
only  within  his  rights  in  ask- 
ing to  be  paid  for  what  you've 
took  out  of  the  cellar." 

"Out  of  the  cellar!  Oh, 
Mrs  B.— Nelly!— I'd  pay  to 
the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  if 
he'd  only  let  me  take  some- 
thing out  of  the  parlour  !  " 

The  lady  rose  to  her  feet,  a 
little  scared.  Perhaps  at  this 
last  she  began  to  realise  how 
close  upon  the  shoals  of  disaster 
her  tactics  of  reprisal  were  com- 
pelling her. 

"You  mustn't  speak  like 
that,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "It 
means  nothing,  I  know ;  but  it 
frightens  me." 

"  Means  nothing ! " 

The  man  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  seized  her  hand. 

"  Nelly  !  you've  been  a  angel 
to  me — keepin'  me  here  shut 
of  observation,  and  fillin'  me 
up  with  all  this  prime  stuff!" 

"No,  no.!"  exclaimed  the 
young  woman.  "  Let  me  go  ! " 

"To  him!  To  the  lout  as 
has  disgraced  you  from  the 
state  you  was  bred  to  adorn  ! " 
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She  wrenched  her  hand  free 
and  stepped  back,  holding  the 
insulted  member  to  her  bosom. 
Mr  Churchill  swayed,  collapsed 
sitting  upon  his  heels,  and  went 
on  wonderingly,  as  if  he  had 
rather  slipped  the  thread  of  his 
discourse — 

"I  could  never  have  sur- 
vived capture  and  outrage. 
You'll  know  what  that  must 
mean  to  a  tip-topper.  I'm  all 
that,  though  circumstances  has 
drove  me  to  a  inglorious  pro- 
fession. Some  day  I'll  give 
you  my  story.  Now,  if  I'm 


kicked  out  in  this  livery,  my 
soocide  lays  at  your  door." 

He  looked  vaguely  about  him, 
as  if  speculating  where  he 
had  deposited  his  glass.  The 
girl,  panting  and  distraught, 
flew  to  a  desperate  door  of 
escape. 

"  I'll  help  you  to  get  away — 
to-morrow  morning  at  dawn. 
It's  best  you  should  go.  We've 
both  been  foolish,  perhaps  ;  but 
I — I'm  not  wicked  enough  for 
that  just  yet.  George  means 
well,  and  he  does  for  the  best. 
I — I'll  help  you  to  escape." 


III. 


Mr  Battle  woke  to  conscious- 
ness of  a  deafening  clatter  pro- 
ceeding from  the  bar  down 
below.  He  hurried  out  of  the 
borderland  of  dreams,  remarked 
with  some  surprise  that  the 
partner  of  his  bed  was  van- 
ished from  it,  tumbled  to  his 
feet,  and  looked  for  his  clothes. 

"Coming,  coming!"  he  shout- 
ed—  for  the  noise  downstairs 
was  violent. 

In  his  semi  -  wakef  ulness  he 
grew  to  a  curious  knowledge 
of  himself  in  windy  attire  star- 
ing stupidly  down  upon  a  fine 
suit  of  tawny  and  silver  that 
lay  on  a  chair  beside  the  bed. 

"  Hi,  landlord  !  "  roared  a 
voice,  rising  like  a  draught 
up  a  flue. 

The  innkeeper  jumped  on 
his  naked  feet,  cracked  a  toe 
against  the  bed-post,  and  came 
to  his  senses  with  a  frenzied 
oath. 

"  Nell ! "  he  bellowed,  "  where 
are  you  ?  Come  here  !  Bring 
me  my  clothes  !  " 

No    response    but    a    repeti- 


tion of  the  furious  clamour  be- 
low was  voTichsafed  him.  He 
hunted  frantically  from  side  to 
side — a  sorry  dog  over  a  lost 
scent. 

"  If  you  don't  look  sharp, 
we'll  come  up  and  fetch  ye ! " 
howled  the  voice. 

"  Coming ! "  cried  the  dis- 
traught man  again,  and  in 
desperation  he  snatched  shirt, 
breeches,  and  hose  from  the 
pile  of  livery,  and,  scrambling 
them  on,  scuttled  downstairs 
into  the  tap. 

The  outer  door  thereof  was 
open,  and  a  little  huddle  of 
figures  stood  silhouetted  against 
the  light.  Through  the  port- 
holes of  the  shutters  sprays  of 
a  strong  radiance  were  pro- 
jected, like  brushes  suspended 
in  the  act  of  sweeping  dark- 
ness from  the  room,  the  dust 
of  which  hung  in  a  shadowy 
smoke.  A  dank  smell  of  beer 
rose  from  the  sanded  floor. 

George  ran  to  the  window. 
Immediately  a  hand  came  like 
a  mallet  on  his  shoulder. 
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"  No,  you  don't ! "  growled 
the  voice  that  had  already 
assailed  him. 

"What  the  devil's  this?" 
cried  the  innkeeper.  "Ain't  I 
to  open  my  own  shutters?" 

"  Oh  ay  !  and  be  quick  about 
it.  Don't  think  to  give  us  the 
guy,  that's  all." 

"Give  ye  the  guy!  "What's 
the  man  mean  ?  " 

He  unhitched  and  tore  open 
the  shutters.  A  flood  of  light 
poured  into  the  bar.  He  turned 
in  astonishment,  to  find  himself 
penned  against  the  counter  by 
a  couple  of  burly  bludgeon-men 
in  scarlet  waistcoats.  He  had 
no  need  to  ask  their  warrant. 
His  heart  sank  in  his  breast. 
For  he  recognised  these  pretty 
mates  for  "robin-redbreasts" — 
the  birds  of  prey  of  Newgate — 
"runners"  of  a  different  order 
to  Mr  Churchill's.  Such  were 
not  unfamiliar  to  the  hedge- 
rows of  1789. 

One  of  them  gave  on  the  in- 
stant a  siren  whistle. 

"  Hooked,  by  God  ! "  he  mut- 
tered ;  and  added  admiringly : 
"and  brazening  it  out  in  the 
murdered  man's  wery  identical 
togs ! " 

"  Murdered  ! "  gasped  George, 
and  sank  back  against  the 
counter,  white  as  a  turnip. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  officer, pulling 
his  man  erect. 

"  Now,  you  can't,  you  know," 
he  went  on  protestingly,  "  hit  a 
man  in  the  small  of  his  neck 
vith  a  twenty-pun  stone  and 
expect  him  to  come  to  hisself 
this  side  o'  the  day  of  judg- 
ment." 

"  Gents,"  said  George,  "  this 
be  all  a  mistake." 
"  Oh,  of  course ! " 


One  of  the  men  beckoned  to 
the  door ;  and  there  came  hop- 
ping in,  like  a  daggled  old  crow 
after  a  gobbet  of  carrion,  that 
veritable  harpy  of  the  bridge- 
gate. 

"  Mother,"  said  justice  retrib- 
utive, "  is  this  'ere  the  soot  you 
was  speakin'  on  ?  " 

"  I  see  it !  "  she  cried  shrilly — 
"  fower  days  ago  I  see  this  very 
livery  a-crossin'  of  the  fields  to 
the  ford  arter  dusk ! " 

"And  was  I  in  it?"  said 
George. 

"  Why  not  ?     You  is  now." 

"  But,  you  saw  me  come  back 
that  evenin'  as  I  went,  across 
the  bridge ! " 

He  appealed  to  his  captors — 

"  What's  the  vally  o'  this  old 
beldame's  prattle  ?  I'll  tell  ye 
the  truth.  I've  been  harbourin' 
a  liveried  villain,  never  knowin' 
nowt  definite  agen  him.  He  tell 
me  he'd  disgraced  hisself  as  a 
footman  by  givin'  out  on  the 
road,  and  were  mortal  affeared 
of  bein'  whipped  for  it ;  and  I 
believed  en  and  tuk  en  into 
hidin'.  That  were  fower  days 
ago,  true  enough ;  and  this 
mornin',  it  seems,  he's  cut  his 
lucky  wi'  my  clothes." 

The  redbreasts  looked  at  one 
another  with  a  certain  signifi- 
cance. 

"  Werry  good,"  said  one,  sud- 
denly. "  Where's  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  Mrs  Battle. 
"  Who  wants  me  ?  " 

She  entered  on  the  word, 
chill-cheeked  and  rosy  from  the 
morning  freshness.  Her  eyes 
sparkled  with  expectation  of 
a  duel,  of  which  she  could 
not  foresee  the  issue.  She  was 
desperately  conscious  of  the 
flagrancy  of  her  escapade.  She 
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stopped  as  if  she  had  been 
struck. 

"  George  !  "  she  cried  faintly. 

"  Take  it  calm,  ma'am,"  said 
the  burliest  of  the  men.  "  Bless 
you,  there's  a  floweriness  in  that 
there  little  lip,  /  can  see,  as 
won't  abuse  itself  by  conde- 
scending to  the  hystrikes." 

The  girl's  heart  went  cold  in 
the  sad,  reproachful  look  with 
which  her  husband  greeted  her. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  said,  with 
fear  in  her  face  ;  "  what  are  you 
charged  with  ?  " 

"  Murder,"  said  George. 

Mrs  Battle  gave  a  scream  and 
flew  to  her  husband's  side. 

"  Now,  now,"  exclaimed  robin 
soothingly. 

"  Let  me  be,  sir.  Ain't  I  the 
right  to  speak  to  my  own  hus- 
band ?  Whose  murder,  I  say  ?" 

"You're  welcome  to  know. 
Sir  Tracy  Yorke's  runner." 

"  Sir !  "  She  gasped,  and 

looked  from  one  face  to  another 
with  straining  eyes. 

"Runner!"  she  whispered. 
"Mr  Churchill — the  man  here 
— he  were  a  runner ! " 

"  Maybe  I've  got  to  pay  for 
bein'  caught  in  his  clothes," 
said  George  grimly. 

Mrs  Battle  gave  a  hysterical 
shriek. 

"  No,  no  ! "  she  cried,  and 
threw*  her  arms  round  her  hus- 
band's neck.  "  George,  darling, 
I  did  it  all  to  spite  ye.  I'm  a 
wicked  woman,  George,  but  I'm 
not  a  bad  one.  He  begged  me 
to  help  him  to  escape  —  only 
from  disgrace;  I'd  ha'  died  if 
I'd  known  it  a  hanging  matter 
— and  I  thought  by  giving  him 
your  clothes,  George,  to  pay 
ye  out  nicely  for  that  'shrew.' 
And  now  I'm  paid  myself — oh, 


I'm  paid  myself  !  —  and  the 
worst  is  I  couldn't  stop  loving 
ye  all  the  days  he  was  here !  " 

The  officers  exhibited  a 
marked  impatience  during  this 
outburst.  At  its  finish  they 
bawled,  as  with  one  voice, 
"  What's  become  o'  the  man  ?  " 

"I  saw  him  on  his  journey, 
good  sirs.  I've  left  him  this 
half -hour  making  for  the  forest 
by  way  of  Lydbrook." 

At  that,  to  the  joyful  amaze- 
ment of  husband  and  wife, 
the  redbreasts  released  their 
prisoner,  and  stepped  back  in 
some  excitement. 

"  Ve  don't  vant  this  'ere 
good  man  o'  yourn,"  said  one, 
buttoning  himself  hurriedly 
into  his  coat.  "Ve  vas  only 
a-foxing  of  him  to  indooce  him 
to  reweal  the  reel  culprit.  He'd 
a-suffered  no  inconwenience  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  the  clothes. 
It's  his  own  fault." 

"No,  it's  mine,"  said  Mrs 
Battle,  weeping. 

"Never  mind  whose,  then.  It's 
the  other  vun  ve're  looking  for." 

"Mr  Churchill?" 

"  Oh,  ay !  call  him  that  if  it 

9  «/ 

pleases  you.  Ve  knows  him  for 
Jemmy  Jessamy,  as  four  days 
ago  broke  Monmouth  jail,  vere 
he  vas  in  for  horse-stealing — 
come  avay  by  the  Ross  road — 
knocked  down  Yorke's  runner 
hon  root — broke  his  neck  vith 
a  stone — dragged  the  body  into 
a  copse — changed  clothes  vith 
it  (werry  careless  as  to  the 
disposition  o'  his  own ;  and 
that  vas  veak  o'  Jem) — took  up 
the  business  o'  runner  hisself, 
all  perticklerly  veil  designed, 
and — disappeared.  And  now, 
mum,  ve'll  trouble  you  to  lead 
us  on  his  track" 
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"  George  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs 
Battle. 

"Sit  ye  down,  Nell,"  said 
the  innkeeper,  kindlily  ;  and  he 
turned  to  the  officers — 

"  Ye'll  not  axe  it  of  the  poor 
woman,  gentlemen.  I'm  as 
able  to  lead  ye  as  she,  and 
far  readier;  and  'twould  be 
cruel  to  her  feelings  to  use 
her  for  the  means  to  the  man's 
arrest." 

And  at  this  instance  of  rustic 
generosity,  savoir-faire  yielded 
itself  finally  to  a  tempest  of 
most  unmodish  snuffiings  and 
sobbings. 

Mrs  Battle  was,  indeed,  well 
absent  at  the  close  of  the 
comedy.  Its  author  had  no 
wit  but  to  end  it  melodrama- 
tically. 

The  officers  ran  down  their 
man  near  the  crest  of  a  long 
slope  that  rose  from  the  village 
to  the  very  skirts  of  the  forest. 
By  then  half  the  population  of 
the  place  followed  the  law,  like 
the  bobtail  of  a  hunt,  filling  the 
air  with  gibing  echo. 

Mr  Churchill,  run  to  bay 
against  one  of  those  stumpy 
cylindrical  chimneys  —  known 
locally  as  'ole-'oles  —  that  in- 
adequately protect  the  mouths 
of  disused  coal-shafts,  mounted 
the  low  wall,  as  the  mob  rose 
at  him,  with  the  obvious  inten- 
tion of  jumping  down  within 
the  enclosure,  and  therefrom,  as 
from  a  redoubt,  making  a  last 
desperate  stand  with  the  aid  of 
whatever  missiles  chanced  to  his 
hand. 

He  poised  on  the  brink,  snarl- 
ing round  at  his  pursuers.  A 
groan — one  sibilant  expression 


of   awe  —  went    up    from    the 
crowd. 

"  God  'a  mercy  !  "  cried  a 
voice.  "  He  thinks  it  bai  solid 
ground  within ! " 

The  leading  runner  cocked 
and  levelled  a  pistol. 

"  Jem  !  "  he  cried  hoarsely, 
"stand,  or  I  shoot!" 

The  words  were  on  his  lips, 
when  the  murderer  flung  him- 
self backwards  and  disappeared. 
On  the  instant  a  little  tearing 
sound  came  to  the  ears  of  all, 
and  a  puff  of  dust,  like  thin 
smoke,  rose  from  the  chimney- 
mouth  and  scattered  to  the  air. 
George,  with  his  throat  drum- 
ming, led  by  a  yard  or  two  in 
the  general  race  for  the  shaft. 
He  hauled  himself  up  and 
looked  over.  Right  below  him 
a  jagged  fissure,  scarred  with 
teeth  of  broken  timber  and 
edges  of  disrupted  vegetation, 
led  to  unnameable  depths.  And 
from  the  black  mouth  all  awry 
rose  a  cold  and  acrid  miasma — 
as  the  Genii  rose  from  the  bottle 
opened  by  the  fisherman — that 
met  him  full-face  like  a  voiceless 
and  sardonic  laugh. 

He  dropped  again  to  his 
feet,  feeling  sick  and  giddy. 

"  God  forgive  him ! "  he 
muttered. 

The  officer  he  seemed  to 
address  took  off  his  hat,  ex- 
tracted a  quid  of  tobacco  from 
the  lining,  and  stuck  the  morsel 
into  his  cheek. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  with  reflec- 
tive irreverence ;  "  he'll  have  a 
job  to  find  him  fust.  He's 
proved  himself  a  faster  runner 
than  ever  did  the  man  he 
killed." 

BEKNARD  CAPES. 
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WILLIAM    LAUDER,    THE    LITERARY   FORGER. 


AN   UNRECORDED   EPISODE   IN  HIS   LIFE. 


To  students  of  eighteenth- 
century  literature  the  name  of 
William  Lauder,  the  traducer 
of  Milton,  is  familiar ;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  present 
generation  has  forgotten  the 
controversy  which  he  origin- 
ated, and  no  longer  remembers 
the  brilliant  method  by  which 
his  fraud  was  detected.  Pos- 
sibly the  modern  decay  of  that 
widespread  interest  in  the  clas- 
sical languages  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  last  century 
has  brought  about  indifference 
to  a  dispute  that  requires  some 
knowledge  of  Latin  for  its  due 
understanding ;  yet  the  story 
of  a  controversy  in  which  John- 
son and  Goldsmith  were  en- 
gaged, and  with  which  the 
name  of  Pope  is  mixed  up, 
should  not  be  uninteresting. 
Independent  research  has  dis- 
closed several  grave  inaccur- 
acies in  all  the  sketches  of 
Lauder's  life  that  have  hitherto 
been  published,  and  has  brought 
to  light  some  unknown  inci- 
dents in  his  career  that  afford 
much  information  as  to  his 
character. 

The  date  of  Lauder's  birth, 
his  parentage,  and  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  are  alike  un- 
known. From  an  obscure  hint 
given  by  himself  in  his  later 
years,  it  has  been  concluded 
that  he  was  nearly  related  to 
the  Lauders  of  Fountainhall. 
But  any  statement  of  the  kind 
must  be  received  with  caution 
from  one  who  proved  himself 


"  a  liar  of  the  first  magnitude  "  ; 
and  a  very  thorough  search 
through  the  records  of  the 
Lauder  family  has  failed  to 
disclose  his  legitimate  relation- 
ship to  any  of  its  branches. 
The  Fountainhall  fiction  may 
be  dismissed  as  pure  romance, 
and  we  may  accept  the  state- 
ment of  George  Chalmers  that 
"  he  appears  to  have  entered 
the  world  with  only  his  litera- 
ture to  support  him."  Quite 
a  new  theory  as  to  his  parent- 
age has  been  suggested  as  the 
result  of  researches  made  by  the 
present  writer  in  the  charter- 
room  of  Dundee.  On  23rd  May 
1638  Robert  Lauder,  burgess  of 
Lauder,  was  served  heir  to  his 
sister,  Catherine  Lauder.  This 
Robert  Lauder  became  depute 
town-clerk  of  Dundee  in  1660, 
and  was  admitted  a  burgess  of 
Dundee  on  5th  June  of  that 
year.  He  continued  in  this 
office  till  his  "death  in  1675, 
and  his  daughter,  Catherine 
Lauder,  was  served  heir  to  him 
on  21st  August  in  that  year. 
On  1st  August  1665,  "  Magister 
William  Lauder,  writer  in  Edin- 
burgh," was  admitted  a  burgess 
of  Dundee,  gratis,  for  some 
legal  services  rendered  to  the 
burgh ;  and  he  was  either  a 
brother  or  near  relative  of  the 
depute  town-clerk.  We  shall 
find  in  the  course  of  this  article 
that  William  Lauder,  the  forger, 
was  extremely  anxious  to  be 
entered  as  a  burgess  of  Dundee, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
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was  the  son  of  the  Edinburgh 
writer,  and  claimed  through 
the  privilege  of  his  father. 
The  depute  town  -  clerk  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Andrew 
Bathgate,  one  of  the  leading 
Dundee  merchants  of  the  tune, 
and  his  daughter,  Catherine 
Lauder,  was  a  wealthy  pro- 
prietrix.  She  was  married  to 
William  Mowat  of  Balquhally, 
and  the  house  she  occupied  in 
Tindal's  Wynd,  Dundee,  was 
known  till  lately  as  "Lady 
Balquhally's  Land."  Eupham 
Bathgate  or  Lauder  died  in 
1718,  leaving  her  daughter, 
Catherine  Lauder  or  Mowat, 
a  large  amount  of  property  in 
Dundee.  Assuming  that  this 
Catherine  Lauder  was  first 
cousin  to  William  Lauder  the 
forger,  we  have  a  very  reason- 
able explanation  of  his  anxiety 
to  settle  in  Dundee.  There  is 
documentary  proof  extant  that 
she  was  living  in  1744,  when 
William  Lauder  was  residing 
in  that  burgh. 

Shortly  after  he  left  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  Lau- 
der met  with  a  trifling  accident, 
which  had  remarkable  results. 
He  was  watching  a  game  of 
golf  on  Brunt  sfield  Links,  when 
a  golf-ball  struck  him  on  the 
knee,  and  wrong  treatment  or 
neglect  made  it  necessary  to 
amputate  the  leg.  He  was  not 
prevented,  however,  from  pur- 
suing the  career  which  he  con- 
templated. He  started  a  pri- 
vate school  in  Edinburgh,  and 
gained  some  reputation,  especi- 
ally as  a  teacher  of  the  Latin 
language.  This  led  to  his  being 
temporarily  employed  to  con- 
duct the  Humanity  Class  in  the 
University  during  the  last  ill- 
ness of  Professor  Adam  Watt 


in  1734 ;  and  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  professorship  when 
the  Chair  became  vacant 
through  Watt's  death  in  the 
spring  of  that  year.  Lauder's 
classical  attainments  were  suffi- 
ciently well  known  to  have 
entitled  him  to  this  post.  He 
had  published  in  1732  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  an  obscure 
Latin  poem  by  Hugo  Grotius, 
and  had  dedicated  it  to  the 
municipal  authorities,  possibly 
expecting  thus  to  gain  favour 
for  himself  when  an  office  lay 
within  their  gift.  His  influence, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  to 
procure  him  the  appointment, 
though  Nichols  states  that  on 
that  occasion  he  received  "a 
testimonial  from  the  heads  of 
the  University,  certifying  that 
he  was  a  fit  person  to  teach 
Humanity  in  any  school  or  col- 
lege whatever."  Lauder  re- 
sumed teaching  in  his  private 
school,  and  his  name  appears 
in  the  list  of  the  founders  of 
the  literary  benefit  society 
which  Ruddiman  originated  in 
1737  under  the  title  of  "The 
Company  of  the  Professors  and 
Teachers  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  or  any  branch 
thereof,  in  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  dependencies  there- 
of." This  society  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  aid 
to  the  members  and  to  their 
families  in  cases  of  necessity, 
and  was  the  earliest  society  of 
the  kind  established  in  Scot- 
land. About  this  time  Lauder 
applied  for  the  situation  of 
under-keeper  of  the  University 
Library,  and  was  again  unsuc- 
cessful. In  1738  he  issued  pro- 
posals for  printing  by  subscrip- 
tion a  collection  of  sacred  poems 
by  Scottish  Latinists,  which 
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work  was  printed  and  issued  in 
two  volumes  by  Thomas  Ruddi- 
man  in  the  following  year  under 
the  title  'Poetarum  Scotorum 
Musae  Sacrae,'  and  is  well  known 
to  all  acquainted  with  this  de- 
partment of  the  literature  of 
that  time.1  The  work  was  evi- 
dently suggested  by  the  'De- 
litise  Poetarum  Scotorum'  ed- 
ited by  Arthur  Johnston  for 
Sir  John  Scot  of  Scotstarvit, 
though  the  poems  included  were 
for  the  most  part  on  sacred 
subjects.  The  volume  includes 
Arthur  Johnston's  Latin  versions 
of  the  Psalms  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  contributions  by 
Ruddiman,  Robert  Stewart, 
Professor  of  Natural  History, 
and  John  Ker,  Professor  of 
Humanity.  Lauder  showed  his 
skill  in  Latin  composition  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  earlier 
Scottish  Latinists  by  his  pre- 
face, and  the  biography  of 
Arthur  Johnston,  whose  works 
he  praised  effusively.  The  two 
volumes  were  dedicated  to 
Charles  Erskine  of  Tinwald, 
then  Lord  Advocate,  and  after- 
wards Lord  Justice  -  Clerk. 
Hardly  had  the  work  been  is- 
sued than  Lauder  sought  to 
bring  it  prominently  before  the 
public  in  a  way  that  would  be 
profitable  to  him.  On  19th 
May  1740  he  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  the  General  Assembly 
suggesting  that  Johnston's 
Latin  Paraphrases  and  Psalms 
should  be  introduced  as  a  class- 
book  in  all  the  grammar-schools 
in  Scotland.  This  petition  was 
supported  by  Ruddiman,  Stew- 


art, and  Ker,  and  after  due 
deliberation  the  Assembly,  in 
November  1740,  agreed  to  re- 
commend Johnston's  poems  as 
"a  good  intermediate  sacred 
lesson-book  between  Castalio's 
Dialogues  and  Buchanan's  Par- 
aphrases." The  admirers  of 
Buchanan  deemed  this  action 
an  insult  to  the  memory  of  their 
favourite  author,  and  a  con- 
troversy ensued,  in  which  Lauder 
participated,  as  to  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  Johnston  and 
Buchanan.  The  result  of  this 
"  Bellum  Grammaticale,"  as  it 
was  called,  was  ultimately  dis- 
astrous to  Lauder,  as  his  intem- 
perate language  alienated  those 
who  might  otherwise  have  sup- 
ported him.  He  endeavoured 
to  enlist  the  powerful  influence 
of  Pope  in  support  of  Johnston 
by  sending  him  a  copy  of  the 
'  Poetarum  Scotorum '  and  a 
letter  describing  the  contro- 
versy, but  elicited  no  reply.  In 
this  year  Auditor  Benson,  who 
had  erected  a  monument  to 
Milton  and  published  a  series 
of  '  Letters  concerning  Poetical 
Translations,  and  Virgil's  and 
Milton's  Arts  of  Verse,'  brought 
out  his  splendid  edition  of  Ar- 
thur Johnston's  works,  in  which 
was  contained  the  Latin  bio- 
graphy of  Johnston  which 
Lauder  had  written  for  his 
'Poetarum  Scotorum.'  Pope 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  do 
justice  to  Benson's  valuable 
labours,  and  instead  of  prais- 
ing him  or  the  author  he 
had  chosen  to  magnify,  the 
satirist  inserted  this  sneering 


1  By  a  curious  misprint  in  the  'Catalogue  of  the  Advocates'  Library,'  vol.  ii., 
published  in  1776,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  work  is  given  as  1759  in- 
stead of  1739.  It  was  probably  this  blunder  that  led  Watt  ('  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
nica,'  vol.  ii.  p.  599)  to  give  the  same  date  for  its  publication,  and  to  place  it  in  the 
wrong  chronological  position. 
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passage  in  the  third  book  of 
the  '  Dunciad ' : — 

"  Bold  Benson  thrust  him  by; 
On  two  unequal  crutches  propt  he  came, 
Milton  on  this,  on  that  one  Johnston's 
name." 

To  this  sarcastic  depreciation 
of  Johnston's  works  Lauder 
afterwards  attributed  the  fail- 
ure of  his  'Poetarum  Scot- 
orum,'  and  of  the  bolder  scheme 
which  he  had  suggested  of 
making  Johnston's  Psalms  a 
class  -  book ;  estimating  that 
Pope's  couplet  had  lost  him 
at  least  from  £20  to  £30  per 
annum.  Nevertheless,  Lauder 
manfully  strove  to  maintain 
Johnston's  superiority  as  a 
Latinist ;  and  a  letter,  appar- 
ently written  by  him,  appeared 
in  the  'Daily  Gazetteer'  in 
1741,  and  was  reprinted  in 
the  '  Scots'  Magazine '  (vol.  iii. 
p.  255),  in  which  the  names 
of  Johnston  and  Milton  are 
placed  in  curious  juxtaposition. 
A  few  months  before  this  time 
a  small  volume  was  published 
anonymously  in  Edinburgh, 
entitled  '  An  Essay  on  Milton's 
Imitations  of  the  Ancients ' ; 
and  though  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  Lauder  was  the 
author,  it  is  indubitable,  from 
his  own  later  references  to  the 
work,  that  he  was  familiar  with 
its  contents.  The  irritation 
produced  in  Lauder's  mind  by 
the  placing  of  Milton  on  a 
higher  pedestal  than  Johnston, 
coupled  with  the  belief  that 
he  was  thereby  put  to  pecu- 
niary loss,  probably  led  this 
talented  but  unprincipled  man 
to  undertake  the  disreputable 
task  of  traducing  the  foremost 
of  English  epic  poets. 


Meanwhile  an  episode  took 
place  in  his  career  which  was 
quite  unknown  to  his  earlier, 
as  to  his  latest,  biographers. 
A  vacancy  had  occurred  in 
the  Edinburgh  High  School 
through  the  death  of  William 
Creech,  and  Lauder  applied 
for  the  place,  for  which  there 
were  nine  candidates.  George 
Chalmers  states  that  "though 
the  palm  of  literature  was 
assigned  by  the  judges  to 
Lauder,  the  patrons  of  the 
school  preferred  one  of  his 
opponents."  The  same  writer, 
after  alluding  to  the  pamphlet- 
eering war,  says  :  "  He  lingered 
on  at  Edinburgh  till  1742,  when 
hopes  were  raised  of  being  ap- 
pointed the  Rector  of  the  same 
school  at  Dundee  to  which 
Ruddiman  had  been  invited  in 
1710.  He  was  at  length  driven 
by  his  disappointment  from 
Edinburgh  to  London,  in  an 
unlucky  hour  for  his  own  char- 
acter and  livelihood."  With 
more  caution  Nichols  relates 
the  incident.1  After  stating 
that  Lauder  was  recommended 
for  the  post  at  Dundee  by  Pro- 
fessors Cuming  and  Maclaurin, 
he  proceeds  :  "  Whether  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this  application  or 
not  is  uncertain ;  but  a  few 
years  afterwards  we  find  him 
in  London  contriving  to  ruin 
the  reputation  of  Milton,  an 
attempt  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  his  own."  From 
the  unpublished  documents  now 
to  be  laid  before  the  reader  it 
will  be  seen  that  Lauder  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  place 
in  Dundee,  and  some  of  his 
doings  in  that  city  will  be 
exposed. 


1  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 
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The  patronage  of  the  Dundee 
Grammar-School  at  the  period 
in  question  was  vested  in  the 
magistrates.  From  the  manu- 
script minutes  of  the  Town 
Council  for  1742-43  it  appears 
that  on  25th  October  John 
Hallyburton  resigned  his  post 
as  Doctor  of  the  Grammar- 
School,  and  on  13th  December 
the  Council  "  unanimously 
Elected  and  made  Choise  of 
Mr  William  Lauder  to  be  one 
of  the  Masters  or  Doctors  in 
the  Latine  School  of  this 
Burrow,"  at  a  salary  of  fifteen 
pounds  sterling  and  perquisites. 
On  3rd  January  1743  Lauder 
"  appeared  in  face  of  the 
Councill"  and  accepted  office, 
and  in  the  succeeding  July  and 
August,  after  much  discussion, 
the  Council  gave  him  "  Fifty 
merks,  Scots  money,  in  name 
of  Transportation  money  to  this 
Burrow  for  himself  and  family." 
These  entries  show  that  Lauder 
was  actually  a  teacher  in  Dun- 
dee, and  that  he  was  a  married 
man  with  a  family. 

The  state  of  chronic  impecun- 
iosity  in  which  Lauder  lived 
soon  compelled  him  to  attempt 
some  other  means  than  tuition 
to  better  his  fortunes.  A  bril- 
liant idea  occurred  to  him,  the 
first  hint  of  which  is  found  in 
the  following  excerpt  from  the 
town  council  minutes  : — 

"1744.  Feb.  20.  There  was  given 
in  to  the  Council  several  Proposals  by 
Mr  William  Lawder  anent  the  anti- 
quitys  of  the  Town,  together  with  two 
pieces  of  verses  made  thereanent,  who 
was  craving  some  incouragement  from 
the  Town  for  what  he  proposed.  All 
which  is  to  be  considered  by  the 
Councill." 

The  proposals  are  couched 
in  the  same  language  as  other 
less  creditable  Proposals  which 


he  issued  at  a  later  period. 
They  included  (1)  an  exact 
Prospect  or  delineation  of  the 
town  of  Dundee,  either  from 
Slezer's  drawing  or  from  a  new 
sketch ;  (2)  a  Description  of 
the  town  quoted  from  Camden, 
Slezer,  and  Dr  Irvine,  with  an 
account  of  the  storming  of 
Dundee  in  1651,  from  Dr 
Gumble's  'Life  of  General 
Monck ' ;  (3)  two  Latin  epi- 
grams on  Dundee  by  Dr  John 
Johnston  and  Dr  Arthur  John- 
ston ;  and  (4)  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  one  by  Principal 
Kennet  of  Oxford,  and  of  the 
other  by  "  Mr  William  Lauder, 
one  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Grammar  -  School  of  Dundee." 
The  prospectus  was  dated  12th 
March  1744,  and  specimens  of 
the  literary  portions  were  given. 
Though  the  execution  of  this 
project  must  have  involved 
great  initial  expense,  the  price 
was  only  five  shillings,  to  be 
paid  by  instalments. 

What  could  be  Lauder's  pur- 
pose in  embarking  on  such  a 
vast  design  ?  The  only  reason- 
able explanation  is  that  he 
meant  to  advertise  himself  as 
a  teacher  of  Latin,  and  to  force 
his  name  into  the  notice  of  the 
leading  merchants  and  profes- 
sional gentlemen  in  the  locality. 
That  method  he  had  already 
adopted  in  Edinburgh,  though 
without  success ;  for  Mr  Sidney 
Lee  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  points 
out  that  so  early  as  1732 
Lauder  published  "A  Poem 
of  Hugo  Grotius  on  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  translated  into 
English  [blank]  verse,"  and 
dedicated  it  to  Lord  Provost 
John  Osburn  and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Edinburgh.  Mr  Lee  was 
the  first  to  direct  attention  to 
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this  poem,  and  as  it  is  not  quoted 
in  any  list  of  Lauder's  works,  it 
is  probable  that  the  copy  in 
the  British  Museum  Library  is 
unique.  That  poem  had  not 
the  effect  of  securing  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Town  Council  when 
Lauder  applied  for  the  Human- 
ity Chair  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity; and  the  Dundee  at- 
tempt to  curry  favour  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  There  is 
a  flavour  of  unconscious  humour 
in  the  following  minute  of  the 
town  council : — 

"1745.  Aug.  3.  The  Councill  au- 
thorize the  Thesaurer  to  give  to 
Mr  Lawder,  one  of  the  Masters  of 
the  Latine  School  of  this  Burrow, 
Two  Guineas  for  his  pains  and 
Charges  in  makeing  some  poyms 
upon  the  Town  of  Dundie,  which 
are  now  hung  up  in  the  Town 
House  ;  but  at  same  time  intimate 
to  him  not  to  make  any  more  of 
those  poym's  without  the  Magistrates' 
approbation." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  an  irritable  poet  like 
Lauder  would  be  pacified  with 
a  money  bribe  when  it  was 
accompanied  with  so  evident 
an  insult,  and  such  gross  de- 
preciation of  his  "poyms." 
Accordingly  we  find  the  sequel 
of  the  story  in  the  next  two 
minutes  of  council  in  which 
his  name  appears  : — 

"1745.  October  3Ist.  Mr  William 
Lawder,  one  of  the  Maisters  of  the 
Latine  Schooll  of  the  Burrow,  in 
face  of  Councill,  Demitted  his  office 
of  Master  of  the  said  Schooll,  which 
Demission  is  signed  by  the  said 
William  Lawder  in  the  Minutes. 
"  GEO.  LYON,  Bailie." 

"1745.  November  11.  Petition  by 
Mr  Wm.  Lawder,  late  one  of  the 
Masters  of  the  Latine  Schooll  of 
this  Burrow,  craveing  that  the  Coun- 
cill would  give  him  a  gratis  Burgess 
Ticket  or  an  equivalent  for  the  same. 
— Bead  and  Eefused. 

"GEO.  LYON,  Bailie? 


Though  it  is  evident  from 
the  last  -  quoted  minute  that 
the  town  council  no  longer 
considered  Lauder  as  a  master 
in  the  grammar-school,  yet  it 
is  a  suggestive  fact  that  they 
delayed  filling  up  his  place 
for  nearly  five  months.  The 
authorities  may  have  had  the 
notion  that  Lauder  would  re- 
voke his  demission  and  take 
office  again,  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  any 
special  charge  to  make  against 
him  save  the  writing  of  un- 
desirable and  inconvenient 
"poyms."  It  is  very  likely, 
therefore,  that  they  postponed 
appointing  his  successor  until 
he  had  left  the  town  and  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  his  return- 
ing. The  next  excerpt  from 
the  minutes  shows  that  even 
so  late  as  the  end  of  March 
1746  the  councillors  made  a 
temporary  appointment,  and 
this  gives  a  clue  as  to  the 
time  when  Lauder  finally 
abandoned  Dundee : — 

1746.  March  31st.  The  Councill, 
considering  that  there  has  been  a 
vacancy  of  a  Master  in  the  Grammar- 
Schooll  since  Mr  William  Lauder, 
late  one  of  the  Doctors  there,  de- 
mitted  his  charge,  Do  therefore 
authorize  Mr  John  Pitcairn,  student 
in  Divinity  at  St  Andrews,  to  act 
and  teach  as  one  of  the  Masters  of 
the  Schooll  till  that  post  be  supplied 
by  the  Councill,  and  he  is  hereby 
intitled  te  the  haill  profites  and 
emoluments  belonging  to  sd-  office 
while  he  officiates  therein." 

It  may  safely  be  concluded 
that  Lauder,  finding  Edinburgh 
neglectful  and  Dundee  unap- 
preoiative,  made  his  way  to 
London  in  the  spring  of  1746. 
He  began  apparently  to  teach 
Latin  privately,  but  he  found 
it  necessary  to  discover  some 
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method  of  forcing  himself  before 
the  public  in  a  tutorial  capacity, 
and  adopted  a  similar  plan  to 
that  which  he  had  followed  so 
unsuccessfully  in  Scotland.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Ed- 
ward Cave,  the  enterprising 
publisher  of  the  'Gentleman's 
Magazine,'  and  through  him 
was  introduced  to  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson.  Doubtless  Lauder's 
classical  attainments  would 
make  him  an  interesting  per- 
sonage to  Johnson.  Lauder  had 
not  forgiven  Pope's  lines  exalt- 
ing Milton  and  deposing  Arthur 
Johnston,  and  had  conceived  an 
extreme  aversion  to  the  English 
poet — unreasonable,  doubtless, 
but  not  the  less  ardent.  Every 
one  knows  that  Samuel  Johnson 
was  actuated  by  political  animus 
in  his  treatment  of  Milton's 
poetical  merits,  and  these  two 
literati  had  thus  a  common  bond 
uniting  them.  It  is  absolutely 
incredible  that  Johnson  ever 
hinted  at  a  proposal  to  attack 
the  fame  of  Milton  by  unjust 
means ;  but,  knowing  what  we 
do  of  the  shifty,  time-serving, 
dodging  character  of  Lauder,  it 
is  easy  to  suppose  that  he  calcu- 
lated upon  the  support  of  John- 
son in  any  scheme  that  would, 
with  apparent  fairness,  tell 
against  Milton.  His  acquain- 
tance with  the  pamphlet  on 
'  Milton's  Imitation  of  the  An- 
cients,' to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  suggested  to  him 
the  scheme  of  depreciating 
Milton  by  accusing  him  of 
plagiarism  from  obscure  modern 
Latinists,  the  rarity  of  whose 
works  might  make  detection 
difficult,  while  it  would  at  the 
same  time  permit  Lauder  to 
pose  as  an  erudite  scholar. 
There  was,  besides,  his  state  of 


chronic  impecuniosity ;  and  thus, 
unlike  Romeo's  apothecary,  both 
his  poverty  and  his  will  con- 
sented to  a  deed  that  has  branded 
his  name  with  perpetual  infamy. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  detail  all  the  steps  in 
his  nefarious  scheme,  and  only 
the  merest  outline  of  it  need 
here  be  given. 

In  the  'Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine '  for  January  1747  a  letter 
appeared,  signed  W.  L.,  which 
tentatively  hinted  that  the 
opening  lines  in  '  Paradise  Lost ' 
had  been  suggested  by  "the 
most  beautiful  Latin  ones, 
written  by  Jacobus  Masenius, 
Professor  of  Khetorick  and 
Poetry  in  the  Jesuit's  College 
at  Cologne  in  the  year  1650 
and  afterwards."  The  first 
lines  of  this  letter  refer  to  "an 
ingenious  gentleman  "  who  had 
published,  some  years  before,  an 
'  Essay  on  Milton's  Imitation  of 
the  Ancients,'  that  had  been 
favourably  received  both  in 
London  and  Edinburgh.  In  a 
footnote  it  is  promised  that 
"some  account  of  this  author 
and  his  work  "  would  be  given 
in  the  next  number  of  the 
Magazine ;  but  no  such  account 
ever  appeared,  which  makes  the 
supposition  that  Lauder  was 
the  "  ingenious  gentleman  "  still 
more  probable.  In  the  February 
number  of  the  'Gentleman's 
Magazine '  a  reply  to  Lauder's 
strictures  was  published  with 
the  signature  "  Miltonicus,"  but 
it  was  limited  to  a  general  ob- 
jection to  the  charge  of  imita- 
tion. The  same  number  con- 
tained a  further  communication 
from  Lauder,  in  which  he  gave 
long  quotations  from  the  "  Ada- 
mus  Exsul"  of  Hugo  Grotius, 
asserting  that  the  whole  plan  of 
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Milton's  work  had  been  taken 
from  this  little -known  poem. 
Cave,  anticipating  that  the  con- 
troversy would  excite  much  at- 
tention, offered  a  prize  of  two 
guineas  for  the  best  translation 
into  English  of  the  passages 
quoted,  and  thus  helped  to  keep 
the  dispute  alive.  Next  number 
had  a  few  extracts,  sent  by 
Lauder,  from  Dr  Andrew  Ram- 
say's 'Poemata  Sacra, 'published 
at  Edinburgh  in  1633,  with  par- 
allel passages  from  Milton,  and 
here  it  was  first  announced  that 
Lauder  purposed  publishing  all 
his  charges  against  Milton  in  a 
volume.  This  new  bellum  gram- 
maticale  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  ephemeral  poetasters  of 
the  time,  and  at  least  one  in- 
dignant defender  of  Milton  ex- 
pressed himself  in  vehement 
verse  against  it. 

The  June  number  contained 
a  letter  signed  "W.  B.,"  in 
which  Lauder  was  highly 
praised  for  his  detection  of 
Milton ;  the  writer  stating  that 
he  "  could  venture  the  issue  of 
the  whole  cause"  upon  one 
passage  taken  from  Ramsay. 
Lauder  sent  a  further  batch  of 
parallel  passages  from  Grotius 
and  Milton.  The  first  intelli- 
gent revolt  against  his  theory 
was  made  in  the  July  number, 
when  a  letter  signed  "R.  R." 
(Richard  Richardson)  appeared, 
in  which,  by  a  skilful  examina- 
tion of  dates,  the  writer  showed 
that  Milton's  poem  was  at  least 
begun  before  that  of  Masenius 
was  published,  and  suggested 
that  it  was  unlikely  that  Mil- 
ton would  have  escaped  the 
charge  of  plagiarism  at  a  time 
when  Masenius  was  extant,  and 
Milton's  enemies  were  eager  to 
blast  his  reputation.  Richard- 


son admitted  that  the  general 
plan  of  the  two  poems  was 
similar,  but  accounted  for  the 
likeness  by  the  identity  of  the 
subject.  He  finished  his  letter 
thus : — 

"To  crown  the  whole  criticism — 
i.e.,  the  whole  invective  against 
Milton — W.  L.  concludes  '  that  he 
that  can  imagine  that  Milton  could 
have  done  as  he  had  done  without 
ever  seeing  or  hearing  of  Masenius's 
performance,  may  with  equal  reason 
assert  that  a  limner  may  draw  a 
man's  picture  exactly  like  the  original 
without  ever  seeing  him.'  That  is, 
in  plain  English,  Milton's  poem  is 
exactly  like  Masenius's.  But  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  presumption  to 
oppose  my  judgment  against  so  great 
a  critic's  authority,  I  would  ask, 
Whether  it  is  strange  or  absurd  to 
suppose  that  two  pictures  by  two 
different  hands  should  have  a  general 
likeness,  which  are  drawn  from  the 
same  original  ? " 

To  this  direct  attack  Lauder 
replied  in  the  August  number. 
He  alleged  that  Milton  had  not 
decided  upon  the  plan  of  his 
work  till  1654  —  the  year  in 
which  the  poem  by  Masenius 
was  published  —  and  did  not 
complete  the  manuscript  till 
1665,  having  thus  eleven  years 
"to  take  advantage  of  the 
Jesuit's  performance."  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  poem  by 
Masenius  and  the  "Adamus 
Exsul"  of  Grotius  were  not 
well  known  in  England,  but 
he  urged  this  as  a  reason  why 
Milton  had  chosen  to  plagiarise 
from  them.  The  position  of 
Milton  as  Latin  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  Cromwell, 
Lauder  suggested,  would  readily 
bring  these  obscure  works  under 
his  notice,  and  he  would  be  able 
easily  to  procure  copies  of  books 
in  which  the  majority  of  his 
contemporaries  took  no  interest. 
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"  The  modern  Latin  poets,"  he 
wrote,  "  did  not  engage  the  attention 
of  either  Bentley  or  Hearne,  or  any 
other  critics,  who  probably,  if  they 
heard  of  those  pieces,  already  fallen 
into  oblivion,  deemed  them  beneath 
their  notice  ;  whereas  no  small  por- 
tion of  my  leisure  hours  have  been 
employed  in  such  researches  for  these 
7  years  past." 

The  astute  schemer  had  now 
gained  the  public  ear  by  his 
paradox,  and  he  deemed  it  a 
fitting  time  to  disclose  himself. 
Accordingly  this  letter  was 
signed  with  his  full  name,  so 
that  the  last  sentence  quoted 
above  might  have  its  intended 
effect  of  raising  his  reputation 
as  an  exceptional  Latin  scholar. 
He  gave  a  further  extract  from 
the  "Adamus  Exsul"  in  this 
number.  But  the  most  sug- 
gestive item  in  the  same  Maga- 
zine was  the  advertisement 
which  appeared  of  a  proposed 
edition  of  the  "  Adamus  Exsul," 
with  an  English  version  by 
Lauder.  No  doubt  it  was  this 
purpose  which  led  him  to  dis- 
close his  name  by  signing  his 
letter.  The  advertisement  is  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

"Proposals  for  printing,  by  sub- 
scription, Hugonis  Grotii,  '  Adamus 
Exsul,  Tragcedia,'  with  an  English 
version  and  notes,  and  the  lines  imi- 
tated from  it  by  Milton  subjoined, 
by  William  Lauder,  M.A.  (1)  Each 
subscriber  is  to  pay  five  shillings, 
one-half  at  the  time  of  subscribing, 
and  the  other  on  the  delivery  of  the 
book  in  sheets.  (2)  The  work  shall 
be  printed  off  with  all  convenient 
speed,  on  a  good  paper  and  letter. 
Proposals,  with  a  specimen,  will  after 
the  5th  instant  be  delivered  out,  and 
subscriptions  taken  in  by  Mr  Cave, 
St  John's  Gate,  Mr  Davidson  in  the 
Poultry,  and  the  editor." 


The  description  of  the  work 
which  accompanied  the  prop- 
osals was  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Dr  Samuel  Johnson, 
and  was  afterwards  used  by 
Lauder  as  the  preface  to  his 
book  on  '  Milton's  Use  and 
Imitation  of  the  Moderns '  ; 
but  there  he  kept  out  the  final 
passage,  which  reads  thus  : — 

"  As  I  cannot  doubt  but  the  dis- 
covery will  give  the  same  pleasure  to 
others  as  to  me,  I  hope  the  public 
will  favour  this  attempt,  since  the 
original  is  so  scarce  that  Gronovius,1 
with  all  the  influence  that  his  learn- 
ing gives  him,  was  not  able  to  pro- 
cure me  a  printed  copy.  The  version 
that  will  be  added  is  new  and  elegant, 
and  the  question  which  this  publica- 
tion tends  to  illustrate  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  worthy  of  general  regard." 

The  proposals  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  responded  to  so  en- 
thusiastically as  Lauder  expect- 
ed, and  the  work  was  postponed 
until  he  could  complete  the 
other  book  on  Milton's  plagiar- 
isms which  he  had  contem- 
plated. The  project  served  his 
purpose,  however,  in  bringing 
his  name  into  prominence  as  a 
student  of  the  modern  Latinists. 

Meanwhile  the  Magazine 
poets  rose  in  arms  against  him. 
In  this  same  number  of  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine  '  for 
August  were  two  poems  which 
are  much  above  the  average 
level  of  ephemeral  verse. 

Another  letter  attacking 
Lauder  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Maga- 
zine, signed  "0.  B.,"  in  which 
the  specious  arguments  of 
Lauder  upon  apparent  simil- 
arities of  language  were  further 


1  This  was  Abraham  Gronovius  (1694-1775),  who  was  then  Librarian  of  the 
University  at  Ley  den. 
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exposed.  To  this  letter  Lauder 
vouchsafed  no  reply.  He  was 
then  engaged  upon  another 
prospectus.  Finding  that  his 
version  of  Grotius  was  not 
receiving  encouragement,  he 
had  the  daring  hardihood  to 
propose  that  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost ' 
should  be  prepared  (by  himself, 
of  course)  as  a  schoolbook. 
The  reader  will  remember  that 
this  was  merely  a  new  form  for 
an  old  proposal.  Lauder  had 
tried  to  depose  Buchanan  by 
forcing  Arthur  Johnston  on 
the  schools;  he  now  sought  to 
eclipse  Johnston  by  substitut- 
ing an  author  more  likely  to  be 
well  received  in  England.  The 
following  extract  from  his  pro- 
posal discloses  its  plan  : — 

"  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
an  abridgment  of  Milton,  truely 
purg'd  of  the  heathen  mythology, 
and  put  into  Latin  verse,  in  an 
elegant  and  judicious  way,  would  be 
the  finest  school-book  in  the  world, 
and  infinitely  fitter  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  in  Christian  schools 
than  Terence,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace, 
etc.,  which  in  a  thousand  places  tend 
to  debauch  the  morals  of  unguarded 
youth." 

Lauder  deemed  the  time  pro- 
pitious for  such  a  proposal,  for 
Dr  Joseph  Trapp,  the  Jesuit, 
had  just  published  a  Latin 
translation  of  Milton's  great 
work,  and  another  translation 
by  William  Dobson  was  in  the 
press.  If  he  could  step  in  and 
utilise  these,  he  might  gain 
both  credit  and  cash.  But, 
like  many  of  his  other  projects, 
this  plan  was  doomed  to  fail. 
A  letter  was  published  in  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine '  for 
November  1747  (possibly  from 
the  pen  of  Samuel  Johnson),  in 
which  the  proposal  was  dis- 


credited. Evidently,  also,  the 
editor  of  this  Magazine  was 
growing  weary  of  Lauder  and 
his  schemes,  for  he  inserted 
another  adverse  poem. 

Another  antagonist  appeared 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Philo- 
Miltonus,"  whose  letter  was 
dated  October  18,  1747,  but 
was  not  published  till  February 
1748.  Some  of  his  arguments 
had  been  anticipated  by  Rich- 
ardson in  his  pamphlet  'Zoilo- 
mastix;  or,  a  Vindication  of 
Milton  from  all  the  Invidious 
Charges  of  William  Lauder,' 
which  was  published  in  Decem- 
ber 1747.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  dubs  Lauder  "  Malaper- 
tius,"  giving  a  humorous  signi- 
ficance to  the  name  of  one  of 
the  authors  whom  Lauder 
quotes  from  as  supplying  pas- 
sages to  Milton.  Examining 
in  detail  several  of  Lander's 
charges,  Philo-Miltonus  rebuts 
them  seriatim — challenging  him 
to  say  where  the  passage, 

"And  lakes  of  living  sulphur  always  flow, 
And  ample  spaces," 

which  Lauder  professed  to 
quote  from  'Paradise  Lost,'  is 
to  be  found  in  that  work. 
He  further  stated  that  a  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Lauder  from 
Fenton's  'Life  of  Milton '  was 
not  to  be  found  there.  The 
duplicity  of  Lauder  is  ex- 
posed unsparingly  in  one  para- 
graph : — 

"Ambitious  to  lead  a  faction,  to 
broach  new  doctrines  till  now  quite 
unheard  of,  he  has  attacked  the  char- 
acter of  the  poet  whose  works,  in 
spite  of  envy,  shall  live  when  Virgil's 
sacred  work  shall  die.  As  an  unfair 
disputant,  he  takes  everything  pro 
concessio ;  puffed  up  with  conceit  of 
himself,  he  runs  away  with  his 
argument  (to  support  which  he  has 
tried  the  basest  method),  as  if  the 
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whole  world  joined  with  him  in  his 
sentiments.  ...  It  is  manifest  his 
whole  design  is  to  ruin  the  character 
of  Milton  ;  like  the  grand 

"'Artificer  of  fraud — the  first 
That    practised    falsehood    under    saintly 

show 

Deep  malice  to  conceal,  coucht  with  re- 
venge.' 

— Par,  Lost,  book  iv." 

To  these  charges  Lauder  did 
not  reply,  but  when  his  book 
came  out  he  suppressed  the 
spurious  passage  from  Milton. 
At  this  time  Mr  Peter  Whalley 
published  his  'Remarks  on 
Shakespeare's  Plays,'  and  hav- 
ing occasion  to  compare  some 
of  the  passages  in  the  dram- 
atist's work  with  similar  phrases 
elsewhere  used,  he  made  a 
passing  reference  to  the  Lauder- 
Miltoii  controversy.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  following  sentence 
from  Whalley's  book  suggested 
a  new  series  of  "Proposals"  to 
Lauder : — 

"If  the  gentleman  would  favour 
us  with  an  edition  of  those  poets 
who  have"  wrote  on  sacred  subjects, 
for  which  he  appears  extremely  well 
qualified,  he  would  do  a  much  more 
acceptable  service  to  men  of  letters 
than  by  obtruding  tortured  trans- 
lations upon  Milton,  and  afterwards 
reproaching  the  poor  eyeless  bard  with 
names  of  ignominy  and  disgrace." 

During  all  this  time  Dr 
Samuel  Johnson  had  never 
lost  his  faith  in  Lauder's  sin- 
cerity and  uprightness.  His 
infatuation  in  this  matter  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  feel- 
ing of  animosity  which  John- 
son cherished  against  Milton, 
because  of  the  latter's  repub- 
licanism ;  and  Lauder  was 
doubtless  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  made  good  use  of  John- 
son's weakness.  Long  after- 
wards (according  to  Nichols), 
Johnson  wrote  on  the  margin 


of  a  copy  of  Archdeacon 
Blackburne's  'Remarks  on  the 
Life  of  Milton,'  published  in 
1780:  "In  the  business  of 
Lauder  I  was  deceived,  part- 
ly by  thinking  the  man  too 
frantick  to  be  fraudulent." 
But  in  1747  and  for  four 
years  afterwards  Johnson  thor- 
oughly believed  in  Lauder's 
siiigle-mindedness,  despite  the 
numerous  exposures  of  that 
unscrupulous  man's  duplicity. 
In  August  1748  a  new  work 
was  issued  against  Lauder, 
supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Andrew  Henderson, 
bookseller,  entitled  '  Furius ;  or, 
a  Modest  Attempt  towards 
the  History  of  the  famous 
W.  L.,  Critic  and  Thief- 
catcher,  with  regard  to  Mil- 
ton.' All  the  biographers  of 
Lauder,  from  George  Chalmers 
to  Mr  Sidney  Lee,  who  refer 
to  this  work,  give  the  year 
of  its  publication  as  1754, 
and  Lowndes  has  followed 
them ;  but  as  the  book  ap- 
pears in  the  list  of  published 
works  in  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine '  for  Augvist  1748, 
this  is  a  manifest  error.  The 
date  is  of  some  importance, 
as  Lauder  had  confessed  his 
crime  in  1750,  and  Hender- 
son's book  would  be  useless 
four  years  after  that  date. 
The  remark  made  by  the 
editor  of  the  Magazine  is  as 
follows :  "  This  is  a  strong 
invective  against  Mr  L.,  but 
allows  him  to  be  a  great 
Latinist."  Chalmers  notes  that 
Ruddiman  wrote  on  his  copy 
of  'Furius'  the  remark,  "I 
was  so  sensible  of  the  weakness 
and  folly  of  that  man  [Lauder] 
that  I  shunned  his  company 
as  far  as  I  decently  could " ; 
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and  Chalmers  adds,  "  Thus 
Ruddiman,  when  on  the  verge 
of  eighty,  was  diligent  to  vin- 
dicate himself  from  the  impu- 
tations of  the  unfair  scribbler 
of  'Furius,'  who  tried,  by  pro- 
pagating misrepresentations,  to 
involve  Ruddiman  in  the  dis- 
grace of  Lauder." 

The  severe  criticisms  passed 
upon  him  did  not  deter  Lauder 
from  proceeding  with  the  pre- 
paration of  his  volume  against 
Milton.  It  was  at  length  pub- 
lished by  J.  Payne  and  J. 
Bouquet,  with  the  full  title, 
'  An  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and 
Imitation  of  the  Moderns  in  his 
Paradise  Lost. '  Though  it  bears 
the  date  1750,  it  must  have  been 
issued  in  January  1749,  as  a 
letter  written  by  R.  Richardson 
on  28th  January  in  that  year, 
though  not  published  till  the 
following  December,1  gives  ref- 
erences to  the  work.  In  that 
letter  the  first  distinct  charge 
of  fraud  was  made.  Richard- 
son stated  that  he  had  always 
suspected  those  passages  which 
Lauder  had  accused  Milton  of 
translating. 

"  On  examination,"  he  says,  "  I 
have  found  two  very  material  ones, 
one  of  which  he  has  given  to  Ma- 
senius,  the  other  to  Staphorstius. 
The  first  so  struck  Mr  Johnson  that 
the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him,  he  said  he  would  venture 
the  merits  of  the  cause  that  Milton 
had  seen  Masenius,  since  it  is  ren- 
der'd  almost  verbum  verbo." 

The  two  quotations  were  of 
eight  lines  each,  and  both  were 
taken  from  a  translation  of 
'  Paradise  Lost '  made  by  Wil- 
liam Hog  twenty  years  after 
Milton's  death.  To  show  the 
daring  effrontery  of  Lauder, 


and  also  to  form  some  excuse 
for  Johnson,  the  first  passage 
may  be  quoted  from  Lauder's 
book : — 

"  Milton  afterwards,  as  one  conse- 
quence of  the  fall,  introduces  the 
beasts  at  variance  one  with  another, 
and  all  of  them  together  at  variance 
with  man. 

"  '  Beast  now  with  beast  'gan  war,  and  fowl 

with  fowl, 
And  fish  with  fish,  to  graze  the  herb  all 

leaving, 
Devour 'd  each  other ;  nor  stood  much  in 

awe 
Of  man,  but  fled  him  ;  or,  with  count'nance 

grim, 
Glar'd  on  him  passing.' 

— 'Paradise  Lost,'  book  x.  line  710. 

"  These  lines  are  literally  translated 
from  the  following  : — 

"  '  Quadruped!  pugnat  quadrupedes,  volucre 

volucris  ; 

Et  piscis  cum  pisce  ferox  hostilibus  armis 
Prselia    sreva    gerit :   jam   pristina  pabula 

spernunt, 
Jam  tondere  piget  viridantes  grainine  cam- 

pos: 

Alterum  et  alterius  vivunt  animalia  letho  : 
Prisca  nee  in  gentem  hurnauam  reverentia 

durat, 
Sed  fugiunt,   vel  si    steterant,   fera  bella 

miuantur 
Fronte  truci,  torrosque  oculos  jaculantur  in 

illam. 

"  '  Beast  now  with  beast,  and  fowl  with  fowl, 

and  fish 
With  fish,  wage    cruel  war  with    hostile 

arms. 
They  now  despise  their  antieut  food,  now 

scorn 
To  graze  the  verdant  plains  and  flow'ry 


And  beast  on  beast,  as  proper  sust'nance, 

feeds. 
Nor  does  their  former  rev'rence  paid  to 

man 
Remain,  but  straight  him  fly,  or,  if  they 

stand, 
They  threaten    bloody    war    with    savage 

front, 
And   fiercely  dart    on    him    their  baleful 

eyes.' " 

It  is  not  wonderful  that 
Johnson,  having  these  passages 
submitted  to  him,  should  have 
believed  Lauder's  story,  and 
given  the  sanction  of  his  name 
to  the  publication  of  the  forger's 
work.  And  certainly  the  list 


1  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xx.  p.  536. 
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of  eighteen  authors,  ranging  in 
date  from  1514  to  1655,  which 
Lauder  gave  as  those  from 
whom  Milton  had  stolen,  was 
enough  to  stagger  the  most 
ardent  admirer  of  that  poet. 
As  already  stated,  Johnson 
consented  to  the  printing  of 
his  prospectus  for  the  transla- 
tion of  Grotius  to  be  used  as  a 
preface ;  and  he  supplied  a 
postscript,  urging  that  a  sub- 
scription should  be  made  for 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Foster,  the 
granddaughter  of  Milton,  who 
was  then  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  in  indigent  circumstances. 
Johnson  had  suggested  to  Gar- 
rick  to  perform  "  Comus "  at 
Drury  Lane  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs  Foster,  and  he  wrote  him- 
self a  Prologue  for  the  occasion. 
The  event  took  place  on  5th 
April  1750,  and  the  perform- 
ance realised  over  £130.  It 
does  not  seem  very  reasonable 
that  a  bitter  attack  upon 
Milton's  "fame  should  be  made 
the  vehicle  to  bring  aid  to  his 
suffering  granddaughter,  and 
that  certainly  was  not  Lauder's 
first  intention.  The  reader  who 
has  followed  the  story  of  that 
"  slippery  customer  "  through 
the  mazes  already  detailed  will 
at  once  recognise  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  existence 
of  the  book  in  the  following 
quotation,  which  occupies  a  full 
page  at  the  front  of  the 
volume : — 

"  Advertisement. 

"Gentlemen  who   are   desirous   to 
secure  their  children  from  ill  examples 


by  a  domestic  education,  or  are  them- 
selves inclined  to  gain  or  to  retrieve 
the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
may  be  waited  on  at  their  own  houses 
by  the  author  of  the  following  essay, 
upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  directed 
to  the  publisher,  or  the  author,  at  the 
corner  house,  the  bottom  of  Ayre 
Street,  Piccadilly.  N.B.  —  Mr 
Lauder's  ability  and  industry  in  his 
profession  can  be  well  attested  by 
persons  of  the  first  rank  in  literature 
in  this  metropolis." 

The  excitement  caused  by 
the  publication  of  this  book 
was  very  widely  spread.  Sar- 
castic letters  and  satirical  poems 
poured  in  upon  the  editor  of  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  but 
Cave  had  begun  to  suspect 
Lauder  after  Richardson's  letter 
quoted  above,  and  he  published 
very  few  of  either  of  them,  giv- 
ing preference  to  those  that 
depreciated  and  abused  his 
former  protege1.  Private  epistles 
that  passed  in  literary  circles 
were  even  more  candid  than 
the  outspoken  attacks  in  the 
press.  Warburton,  writing  to 
Hurd  on  23rd  December  1749, 
says : — • 

"I  have  just  read  the  most  silly 
and  knavish  book  I  ever  saw ;  one 
Lauder,  on  Milton's  Imitations.  An 
observation  at  the  bottom  of  page  44 
and  top  of  page  45  proves  him  either 
the  one  or  the  other  with  a  venge- 
ance.1 If  there  are  those  things  in 
Masenius,  why  did  he  not  produce 
them  1  They  are  of  more  weight  to 
prove  his  charge  than  all  he  says 
besides.  If  they  are  not,  he  is  a 
knave." 

All  this  turmoil,  however,  did 
not  discourage  Lauder.  He 
made  use  of  his  notoriety  as 


1  The  passage  referred  to  is  as  follows  :  "  Milton  borrows  of  Masenius  the  simile 
of  Pandora,  Xerxes,  Charlemaine,  the  limbo  of  vanity,  and  paradise  of  fools,  with 
many  others ;  yet  (such  is  Milton's  gratitude)  he  attacks  the  Jesuits  about  their 
religion  satirically  enough,  though  he  scrupled  not  to  borrow  near  the  substance 
of  2000  lines  from  one  of  the  order,  and  to  insert  them  in  that  very  work  where 
he  ridiculed  them." 
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though  it  had  been  fame  legiti- 
mately won.  In  the  'Gentle- 
man's Magazine'  for  July  1750 
he  published  the  following  ad- 
vertisement : — 

"  Proposals  for  printing  by  sub- 
scription, in  four  volumes  in  octavo, 
Delectus  auctorum  sacrorum  Miltono 
facern  pnehicentium.  Adeurante 
Gulielmo  Laudero,  A.M.  Price  half 
a  guinea,  half  to  be  paid  on  subscrib- 
ing. The  pieces  are  :  Jacobi  Masenii, 
Sarcotidos,  libri  quinque ;  Danielis 
Heinsii  de  Puero  Jesu  Hymnus  ; 
Andrese  Ramsaei,  Poemata  Sacra, 
libri  quatuor  ;  Hugonis  Grotii, 
Adamus  Exsul,  et  Christus  Patiens  ; 
with  above  twenty  more.  The  first 
to  be  inscribed  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  others  to  the  Archbishops, 
Lord  Chancellor,  several  Dukes  and 
noblemen.  Proposals  to  be  had  at  St 
John's  Gate  of  Mr  Davidson,  Mr 
Vaillant,  Payne  and  Bouquet,  book- 
sellers, by  whom  subscriptions  are 
taken  in  ;  Also  by  the  editor  at  his 
house,  the  bottom  of  Ayre  Street, 
Piccadilly." 

There  is  a  strong  family  like- 
ness between  these  proposals 
and  others  that  emanated  from 
the  same  source;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  result  was  ulti- 
mately more  encouraging  to  the 
projector,  as  much  interest  had 
been  aroused  in  these  obscure 
authors  by  Lauder's  attacks 
upon  Milton.  He  was  fated, 
however,  to  have  a  bitter  ex- 
perience before  this  work  saw 
the  light.  There  is  a  poem  in 
praise  of  Lauder's  proposal  in 
the  '  Gfentlentan's  Magazine '  for 
September  175t)-^hich  bears 
internal  evidence  tha^  ^  was 
written  by  the  schemed 
self. 

Besides  Richardson  there  w) 
three    scholars   who  had   inc 
pendently   discovered   Lauder^ 
fraud.      J.    Kirkpatrick,    M.D.] 
who   published    in    1750    '  The 
Sea-piece,  a   Narrative,  Philo-1 


sophical,  and  Descriptive  Poem, 
in  five  cantos,'  wrote  a  preface 
to  that  book  in  which  he  vindi- 
cated Milton  from  the  asper- 
sions of  Lauder.  John  Bowie 
(1725-1788),  who  had  been 
newly  presented  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Idmiston  in  Wiltshire, 
also  discovered  the  deception, 
and  communicated  his  opinions 
to  John  Douglas,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  It  was 
the  latter,  however,  who  first 
published  a  systematic  exposure 
of  Lauder's  duplicity.  John 
Douglas  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  time. 
He  was  born  at  Pittenweem  in 
Fifeshire  in  1721,  and  after 
studying  at  Oxford  and  taking 
his  degree,  he  became  an  army 
chaplain,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy.  He  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the 
household  of  William  Pulteney, 
Earl  of  Bath,  and  travelled  on 
the  Continent  with  him,  obtain- 
ing from  that  nobleman  the 
livings  of  Eaton  Constantino, 
Uppington,  and  High  Ercal  in 
Shropshire.  When  Douglas 
published  his  book  he  dedicated 
it  to  his  patron,  the  title  being 
"Milton  Vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  Plagiarism  brought 
against  him  by  Mr  Lauder,  and 
Lauder  himself  convicted  of 
several  Forgeries  and  gross  Im- 
positions on  the  Public.  In  a 
Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bath." 
Though  dated  1751  the  book 
was  really  published  in  Novem- 
ber 1750,  and  appears  in  the 
lists  for  that  month.  After  its 
publication  Cave  resigned  the 
fragment  of  faith  in  Lauder 
which  he  had  cherished  up  till 
that  time,  and  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Magazine  he 
stated  that  Lander  had  ad- 
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initted  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  Dr  Johnson's 
reputation  had  been  so  much 
concerned  in  the  matter  that  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  call 
upon  Lander  in  company  with 
Douglas,  and  the  culprit  signed 
a  full  confession  of  his  misdeeds, 
the  text  of  which  was  dictated 
by  Johnson.  The  publishers  of 
Lauder's  book  at  once  reduced 
the  price  from  3s.  6d.  to  Is.  6d., 
and  "  publickly  disclaim  all 
further  connexion  with  the 
author,  and  sell  the  book  only 
as  a  masterpiece  of  fraud  and 
imposition."  Lauder's  confes- 
sion, dated  20th  December  1750, 
was  published  in  January  1751, 
entitled  "  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  Douglas,  by  W.  Lauder, 
A.M.,"  and  was  thus  char- 
acterised by  a  contemporary 
writer : — 

"  Mr  Lauder  confesses  here,  and 
exhibits  all  his  forgeries,  for  which 
he  assigns  one  motive  in  the  book, 
and,  after  asking  pardon,  assigns 
another  in  the  postscript.  He  also 
takes  the  opportunity  to  publish 
several  letters  and  testimonials  to  his 
former  character ;  but  seems  to 
triumph  in  having  laid  a  snare  for 
the  partial  admirers  of  Milton,  sug- 
gesting that  there  were  some  that 
would  not  allow  a  translation  from 
'Paradise  Lost'  to  be  his  own  sense." 

The  appending  of  these  testi- 
monials to  a  confession  of  fraud 
was  another  instance  of  the 
frantic  desire  of  Lauder  to  ad- 
vertise himself  in  any  circum- 
stances. The  incident  pro- 
duced two  anonymous  attacks 
in  the  fashion  of  the  period, 
"  Pandgemonium :  or,  A  New 
Infernal  Expedition,  inscribed 
to  a  Being  who  calls  himself 
William  Lauder,  by  Phila- 
lethes ; "  and  "  The  Progress  of 


Envy,  a  Poem  in  Imitation  of 
Spenser,  occasioned  by  Lauder's 
attack  on  the  Character  of 
Milton." 

Though  thus  publicly  confess- 
ing his  fault,  Lauder,  with 
characteristic  duplicity,  began 
privately  excusing  himself  to  his 
acquaintances.  Mr  Sidney  Lee 
refers  to  an  unpublished  letter 
of  this  kind  which  Lauder 
addressed  to  Dr  Thomas  Birch, 
and  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum ;  and  Nichols  quotes 
part  of  a  similar  letter  to  Dr 
Mead,  dated  "Piccadilly,  9th 
April  1751,"  which  contains  the 
following  passage : — 

"  My  offence  proceeded  from  no 
design  to  impose  upon  the  publick,  as 
no  one  ever  had  a  better  cause  than 
mine,  even  when  stript  of  all  adven- 
titious assistance,  but  rather  from  a 
well-meaning  zeal  to  undeceive  man- 
kind, in  a  very  curious  particular 
relating  to  a  book,  concerning  the  true 
author  whereof  much  noise  has  been 
made  in  the  world,  by  disclosing  a 
masterpiece  of  fraud  and  forgery  com- 
mitted by  Milton  against  the  mem- 
ory of  King  Charles  the  First,  which 
very  few  persons  seem  to  be  ac- 
quainted with." 

This  gives  the  first  hint  of 
the  last  attack  which  he  made 
on  Milton  in  the  volume  pub- 
lished three  years  later.  Not 
content  with  these  private  ex- 
cuses, Lauder  published  in 
March  1751  his  "Apology  for 
Mr  Lauder,  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  in 
which  he  declares  that  he  was 
actuated  by  no  animosity  to- 
wards Milton,  and  complains 
that  the  preface  he  had  pre- 
pared for  his  book  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  publishers,  leav- 
ing it  to  be  inferred  that  its 
publication  would  have  vindi- 
cated him.  This  device  did 
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him  little  service.  Warburton, 
writing  to  Hurd  on  the  whole 
transaction,  says : — 

"  Lauder  has  offered  much  amuse- 
ment to  the  publick,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  him.  What  the  publick 
wants,  or  subsists  on,  is  news.  Milton 
was  their  reigning  favourite ;  yet 
they  took  it  well  of  a  man  they  had 
never  heard  of  before,  to  tell  them 
the  news  of  Milton's  being  a  thief  and 
a  plagiary  ;  had  he  been  proved  a 

it  had  pleased  them  much  better. 

When  this  was  no  longer  news,  they 
were  equally  delighted  with  another, 
as  much  a  stranger  to  them,  who  en- 
tertained them  with  another  piece  of 
news,  that  Lauder  was  a  plagiary  and 
an  impostor ;  had  he  proved  him 
a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  nothing  had 
equalled  their  satisfaction.  We  bear 
this  humour  in  the  publick ;  but 
when  particulars  have  imbibed  this 
publick  spirit,  nothing  is  so  detest- 
able as  such  a  character,  and  a  man 
without  a  heart  needs  a  public  ex- 
piation more  than  a  beast  without 
one." 

Unabashed  by  the  exposure 
of  his  frauds,  Lauder  proceeded 
with  the  preparation  of  his 
'Delectus,'  and  published  the 
two  volumes  in  1752-53.  This 
work,  valuable  as  it  was  in- 
trinsically, was  marred  by  a 
recrudescence  of  Lauder's  un- 
reasoning animosity  towards 
Milton,  a  state  of  mind  on  his 
part  that  nearly  approached 
monomania.  In  the  second 
volume  he  gave  a  list  of  ninety- 
seven  authors  from  whom  Mil- 
ton, he  alleged,  had  plagiarised. 
Probably  it  was  this  fresh  out- 
burst of  spleen  that  caused  the 
work  to  be  received  with  omin- 
ous silence.  Cave  the  publisher 
was  now  dead,  but  Johnson  was 
still  the  chief  controller  of  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  and 
he  could  not  venture  at  that 
time  to  revive  the  recollection 
of  his  former  connection  with 
Lauder.  But  that  unhappy 


man  could  not  afford  to  remain 
in  obscurity.  In  1754  the  book 
to  which  he  had  alluded  in  his 
letter  to  Dr  Mead  was  issued 
under  the  title,  'The  Grand 
Impostor  detected ;  or,  Milton 
convicted  of  Forgery  against 
Charles  I.' 

The  coldness  with  which  his 
book  was   received  must  have 
convinced     Lauder     that      the 
game    of    deception   which   he 
had    so     long     practised     was 
over.       Shortly     after     (about 
1756)  he  set  sail  for  Barbadoes, 
an  island  which  had  then  the 
reputation  of  being  the  wick- 
edest    place    on    earth.       The 
"  family "    which     he    had    in 
Dundee    had    apparently    van- 
ished, and  he  set  out  alone,  a 
ruined    and   disconsolate    man. 
He  attempted  to  start  a  school 
at  Barbadoes,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful.     Some    particulars    of 
his  sordid   and   despicable   life 
abroad    were    printed    by    Mr 
Reece  in  '  Notes  and  Queries ' 
(4th  Series,  V.  83),  from  which 
it    appears   that   he   opened   a 
huckster's    shop,    and    hired   a 
slave -woman    to    be    his    ser- 
vant   and    concubine.      Rachel 
Lauder,     the     fruit      of     this 
unholy    union,    fled    from    her 
father's    house    to    escape    his 
unnatural    persecution   of   her, 
and   placed   herself   under   the 
protection  of   Captain   Pringle 
of  H.M.S.   Centaur.     She  was 
afterwards  the  wife  (or  at  least 
took     the     name)    of    Deputy 
Provost-Marshal  Palgreen,  and 
settled   at    Portsmouth,    where 
she   opened   the   Royal    Naval 
Hotel.     As  for  William  Lauder, 
it    appears    that    he    died    at 
Barbadoes  in  1771  in  extreme 
poverty. 

A,  H.  MILLAR. 
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A    BEDOUIN  S    VENGEANCE. 


CHAPTER   V. 


THE  usual  busy  noise  and 
bustle  of  Gheezeh  market-day 
was  going  on  merrily.  All  were 
bargaining,  some  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  thing,  as  practice 
in  the  art,  and  others  with  the 
serious  intention  of  buying,  but 
affecting  to  care  little  whether 
they  bought  or  not.  The  sellers 
appeared  equally  indifferent,  as, 
each  smoking  the  eternal  cigar- 
ette, buyer  and  seller  eyed  each 
other  warily  as  they  came 
gradually  —  the  one  up,  the 
other  down — towards  the  meet- 
ing-point of  about  the  real  value 
of  the  animal,  a  process  gener- 
ally taking  some  hours,  and 
sometimes,  in  cases  of  a  dead- 
lock occurring,  finished  by  the 
seller's  taking  away  his  live 
stock,  the  bargaining  not  being 
off  for  good — although  declared 
so  energetically  by  both — but 
only  deferred  until  the  next 
market-day,  or  perhaps  to  even 
a  later  date,  the  time  spent 
being  considered  not  at  all 
wasted,  but  rather  a  gain  in 
experience  and  aptitude — a  duel 
of  one  man's  tongue  and  wits 
against  those  of  his  neighbour. 

The  market-day  was  the  occa- 
sion for  the  meeting  of  friends 
as  they  came  in  from  the  vil- 
lages all  round  the  moudirieh 
(province),  and  for  the  settling 
of  all  kinds  of  knotty  points  and 
discussions  by  the  older  mem- 
bers as  they  drank  their  coffee 
and  smoked  their  naryilehs — 
long  pipes  in  which  the  water 
gurgled  gently  with  every  whiff 
—  while  they  sat  cross-legged 
on  the  high  wooden  seats  out- 


side the  few  coffee -shops  the 
place  could  boast. 

Bold-eyed  girls  in  gay-colour- 
ed garments,  with  the  long  blue 
veil  thrown  back  from  their 
smiling  and  impudent  faces,  and 
quantities  of  jewellery  and  coins 
plaited  in  their  long  hair,  hang- 
ing in  their  ears,  and  jingling 
round  their  necks,  arms,  and 
ankles,  walked  about  among  the 
crowd,  taking  and  giving  chaff, 
and  laughing  and  bandying 
words  with  all  and  sundry ;  or 
they  stood  together  in  laughing 
groups,  making  shrill  remarks 
on  everything  and  everybody. 
Children  added  their  monkey- 
like  screams  and  screechings  to 
the  general  tumult,  and  the  uni- 
versal atmosphere  of  dust,  dirt, 
and  Arabs  reigned  supreme. 

As  the  day  wore  on  the 
clamour  lessened,  the  natives  of 
the  place  either  sleeping  where 
they  were,  lying  full-length  in 
the  shade  of  some  wall  or  tree 
— ghastly  corpse  -  like  figures 
scattered  here  and  there,  each 
with  his  galabeah  over  his  head, 
stretched  -  out  loose  limbs  and 
covered  faces — or,  going  back 
to  their  clay  hovels,  took  their 
siesta  in  the  comparative  cool- 
ness. The  outsiders,  loading 
their  donkeys  with  provisions 
bought  in  the  town,  and  seating 
themselves  on  the  top,  went  off 
in  different  directions  towards 
their  villages,  forming  long 
straggling  processions,  which, 
gradually  winding  away,  left 
Gheezeh  to  stillness  and  repose. 

But  not  for  long.  The  cool- 
ness of  the  coming  night  came 
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stealing  through  the  blaze  of 
vivid  sunshine,  and  a  gentle 
north  breeze  stirred  in  the 
heavy  air.  Men,  women,  and 
children  busied  themselves  in 
the  fields,  in  various  kinds  of 
work,  but  chiefly  in  picking  the 
tomatoes,  whose  red  shining 
skins  showed  ruddily  among  the 
dark  green  plants,  or  lay  in 
piled-up  crimson  heaps,  glowing 
with  the  sun's  generous  warmth, 
ready  to  be  gathered  into  bas- 
kets and  slung  on  to  the  donkeys, 
which  stood  patiently  waiting 
for  their  loads.  Now  was  the 
tomato  harvest,  and  strings  of 
laden  donkeys  filed  into  Cairo 
to  be  ready  for  the  sale  in  the 
early  morning. 

As  all  were  busy,  bending  low 
over  their  work,  a  voice  from  the 
high  bank  of  the  canal  startled 
them  to  wondering  attention, 
and  there — a  silhouette  against 
the  glowing  sky — stood  the  tall 
commanding  form  of  a  Bedouin, 
his  white  cloak  falling  in  heavy 
picturesque  folds  from  head  to 
foot,  the  long  shining  barrel  of 
his  gun  showing  over  his  shoul- 
der gleaming  ominously  in  the 
sight  of  the  peaceful  fellaheen. 

As  he  stood  there,  his  warlike 
form,  looking  out  of  place  in  this 
scene  of  quiet  husbandry,  and 
more  in  keeping  with  the  desert 
wilds  from  whence  he  came,  cast 
its  long  dark  shadow  upon  the 
vivid  shining  green  of  the  field. 

"Is  there  any  here  called 
Mohammed  Khoury  ?  "  demand- 
ed he. 

One  of  the  men  addressed, 
raising  himself  and  straighten- 
ing his  bent  back,  regarded  his 
interlocutor  with  sullen  eyes, 
and  answered,  "No";  then,  curi- 
osity getting  the  better  of  him, 
"  What  do  you  want  him  for  ?  " 


The  Bedouin's  eyes  gleamed 
as  he  answered  sharply — 

"What  is  that  to  you? 
Where  is  he?" 

As  the  man  sullenly  bent 
again  to  his  work  without 
answering,  the  other  workers 
hastened  to  give  the  desired  in- 
formation. One  Bedouin  was 
bad  enough,  but  who  was  to 
know  that  he  had  not  half-a- 
dozen  of  his  tribe  at  his  back, 
the  sight  of  whom  would  be 
enough  to  cow  half-a-hundred 
fellaheen  ?  Stefan  —  the  man 
who  had  first  spoken — always 
was  a  sullen  fool,  and  several 
voices  cried  at  once,  "Mohammed 
Khoury  is  sick,  master" — "Of 
the  fever  " — "  For  the  past  five 
days  " — "  It  is  said  he  will  die." 

"  Who  said  so  ? "  said  one 
man,  turning  to  his  neighbour. 

"  His  daughter,"  replied  the 
other. 

"  Ho !  then  it  is  likely  to  be 
true,  but " 

"  You,  there,"  broke  in  the 
harsh  voice  of  the  Bedouin,  "  is 
there  none  who  attends  to  his 
business  ?  " 

"  Yes,  master,  there  is  his 
son." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Here,  master,  —  some- 
where  " 

"  Then  call  him." 

All  the  voices,  raised  as  one, 
cried,  "  Abdul  Nebi !  Abdul 
Nebi !  "  —  the  sound  ringing 
over  the  fields  and  floating 
away  with  the  flowing  water  of 
the  canal— "Abdul  Nebi ! " 

"  Yes,"  came  back  the  faint 
answer. 

"  Come.     One  wants  you." 

"  Wants  what  ?  " 

"  Who  knows  ?  " 

"  Good !  I  come,"  and  along 
the  side  of  the  bank  a  man 
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came  picking  his  way  among 
the  strong-growing  plants. 

"Mohammed  Khouryis  sick?" 

"Yes.     What ?" 

"  You  are  his  son  ?  " 

"  His  eldest  son,  but 

"  Allah  !  —  will  you  let  me 
speak  ! "  cried  the  Bedouin,  with 
a  hasty  movement  of  his  hand 
backward  ;  then,  controlling 
himself,  continued,  "  I  was  told 
he  had  a  good  store  of  tibben  for 
sale,  and  I  require  some  for  my 
camels ;  but  if  he  is  sick,  can 
you  sell  for  him  ?  " 

"  I  could,  but  we  have  no 
tibben:  the  last  was  sold  and 
sent  to  Cairo  yesterday,  and  I 
don't  think  you  will  find  tibben 
in  Geezeh.  The  officer  from  the 
barracks  bought  up  all  there 
was — and  gave  a  good  price  for 
it  too,"  he  chuckled ;  but  cor- 
recting himself,  "Not  too  much ; 
oh,  not  too  much !  He  was  hard 
— hard  as  a  stone — they  are  all 
like  that  nowadays.  One  gets 
no  profit  after  all  the  trouble." 

The  Bedouin  appeared  to  be 
considering.  At  length  he  asked, 
"  Do  you  know  of  any  one  else 
who  has  any  ?  " 

"  Not  now.  I'll  swear  there 
is  not  so  much  as  would  do  one 
camel  in  the  whole  of  Geezeh  at 
this  moment.  That's  truth — 
isn't  it?"  turning  to  the  workers, 
who,  glad  of  an  excuse,  had 
stopped  to  listen  to  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  Truth  !  yes.  One  needs  a 
good  price  in  times  like  this  " — 
"  Never  was  there  so  little  straw 
as  this  year,"  corroborated  they, 
one  adding — 

"  But  the  barley  was  good." 

"  Yours  may  be.  Mine  was 
nothing — nothing  at  all." 

"  Was  that  why  it  was  so 
clear?" 


"  Dear !  Why,  I  almost  gave 
it  away.  I  sold  it  to  the  Moo- 
deer's  doorkeeper  at  an  agreed 
price,  and  he  came  afterwards 
and  paid  me  just  a  few  piastres, 
swearing  that  was  all  its  value, 
and  I  could  take  it  or  leave  it. 
I  could  have  torn  myself — or 
him ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  He 
had  the  barley,  and  is  the  first 
doorkeeper — curse  him,  I'll  be 
even  with  him  yet." 

Another's  misfortune  always 
appears  ludicrous  to  those  who 
have  not  suffered,  and  peals 
of  laughter  greeted  the  high- 
pitched,  grumbling  complaints 
of  the  speaker,  in  which,  after 
a  second,  he  joined  as  heartily 
as  the  rest,  but  still  reiterating 
his  promise  to  be  "  even  "  with 
the  doorkeeper. 

Meanwhile  the  Bedouin  had 
fallen  into  talk  with  Abdul 
Nebi,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
buzz  of  talk  and  laughter  be- 
low, though  Abdul  looked  back 
longingly  as  if  he  too  would  fain 
have  joined  in  the  joke. 

"  Look  !  I  must  have  tibben, 
and  there  must  be  some  here. 
You  need  not  be  frightened,  I 
will  give  you  a  good  price." 

"  As  I  live,  master,  I  know  of 
none ;  but  if  you  can  wait  "- 
the  Bedouin  made  a  movement 
of  impatience  —  "  only  a  day, 
master — Reis  All's  boat  must 
be  down  to-morrow  at  latest, 
and  he  will  have  the  very  best, 
and  plenty  of  it." 

"Who  is  Reis  Ali?"  asked 
Mustapha — for  it  was  he ;  "that 
is  not  his  name,  surely  ?  " 

"  Oh,  his  name  is  Ali  Abul- 
lilah,  but  he  is  always  called 
'Reis  Ali.'  He  has  some  fine 
big  boats,  and  is  a  rich  man ; 
and  besides,  he  is  the  brother  of 
the  Omdeh  " — as  if  that  were 
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the  crowning  proof  of  his  im- 
portance— adding  with  pride, 
"  I  am  his  sister's  son,  so  we 
are  relations." 

"And  why  does  a  rich  man 
like  that  spend  his  days  toiling 
on  the  river,  when  he  might  be 
at  home,  with  many  fields  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  is  what  many  say. 
But  what  man  has  ever  enough? 
— much  though  he  may  have — 
'tis  always  just  a  little  more, 
while  the  life  is  in  him;  and 
Reis  Ali  is  a  hard  man,  though 
I — his  relation — say  it." 

"  It  must  cost  him  good 
money  to  pay  his  boatmen?" 

"  It  does  not  cost  him  much, 
I  can  tell  you :  he  has  strong 
nephews,  willing  and  able  to  do 
boat-work,  who  have  been  on 
his  boats  ever  since  they  could 
throw  a  rope  or  haul  in  a  sail ; 
he  has  one  of  them  on  each 
boat,  and  they  have  interest  in 
the  cargo,  and  pay  themselves 
by  the  profit  they  get;  the 
other  boatmen  get  what  keeps 
them  in  food — no  more.  I  wish 
he  had  taken  me — much  as  I 
hate  the  river,  and  boats,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  them — but 
his  brother-in-law,  my  father, 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  he  has 
never  forgiven,  so  that  chance  is 
lost." 

"Then  who  are  the  nephews?" 

"Sons  of  the  Omdeh, of  course. 
He  has  three  big,  strong  sons ; 
but  Hasn,  the  third  one,  is  the 
biggest  and  strongest — the  wo- 
men call  him  handsome,  though 
I  can't  see  it  myself — he  is  more 
like  a  big  bullock  than  aught  I 
ever  saw,  and  has  fists  like 
grinding-stones ; "  but  suddenly 
stopping,  "  Heavens  !  it  is  near- 
ly sundown,  and  I  had  all  but 
forgotten  to  pray !  "  and  strip- 
ping off  his  soiled  galabeah,  he 


plunged  down  to  the  canal  to 
make  the  necessary  ablutions 
before  his  sunset  prayers. 

Slowly  the  sun  sank  below 
the  horizon  in  a  gleaming  veil 
of  light,  and  as  the  last  ray 
disappeared,  the  golden  and 
purple  afterglow  rose  and  rose, 
spreading  over  and  covering  the 
whole  world  in  its  mystic  radi- 
ance ;  touching  the  hills  till 
they  shone  as  with  fire,  glowing 
on  the  mosque  domes,  and  light- 
ing up  the  graceful  shafts  of 
the  minarets  as  they  pointed, 
flame-like,  towards  the  skies ; 
all — sky,  city,  hills,  fields,  and 
desert  —  glorified  and  trans- 
figured. Then,  like  the  swift 
falling  of  a  curtain,  darkness 
blotted  out  the  fairy  radiance, 
and  the  dark -blue  firmament 
hung  out  its  tiny  lamps,  not  one 
by  one,  as  in  a  northern  twilight, 
but  hi  the  thousand  glittering 
sparkles  of  an  Eastern  night. 

All  was  still,  save  for  the 
rustle  of  the  cattle  as  they 
turned  and  moved  in  their 
places  among  the  clover,  or,  at 
intervals,  the  wakeful  cry  of 
the  "  gaffirs  "  passing  from  one 
to  another,  and  becoming  faint- 
er and  fainter  until  swallowed 
up  again  hi  the  silence ;  the 
whirring  wings  of  some  passing 
night-bird ;  the  soft  "  furry  " 
sound  of  a  circling  bat ;  and 
from  among  the  water -grass 
and  reeds  the  croak,  croak, 
croaking  of  innumerable  frogs. 

Beside  a  roughly  broken  en- 
trance in  the  high  wall — which 
had  once  encircled  all  the  palace 
lands,  but  was  now  a  neglected 
ruin,  broken  through  on  every 
side  with  wide  gaps  —  stood 
Mustapha,  still  as  a  statue, 
looking  up  into  the  star-lit  sky 
with  unseeing  eyes — his  face, 
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its  stern  mask  of  self-control  set 
aside,  showing  in  its  varied  ex- 
pressions all  the  wild  emotions 
sweeping  over  him. 

Once  again  he  was  back  in 
the  desert  watching  Ayesha — 
the  little  sister — their  plaything 
— as  she  ran  about  laughing 
and  playing  in  childish  glee ; 
then  as  she  grew  older,  shooting 
up  tall  and  slender,  graceful  as 
a  gazelle.  His  heart  warmed 
as  he  thought  of  her,  to  change 
the  next  moment  to  bitterness, 
as  he  remembered,  and  remem- 
bering, cursed,  the  day  when  the 
shock  had  come  upon  them  all. 
Abdul's  story — his  father's  rage 
— the  hurried  desert  journey — 
and  that  last  scene  with  his 
father,  which,  if  he  thought  for 
an  instant  of  going  back  with 
his  task  unfinished,  rose  up  be- 
fore him. 

How  well  the  picture  stood 
out  in  his  mind's  eye !  He  stood 
once  more  in  the  tent,  facing  the 
old  man,  whose  words  still  rang 
in  his  ears. 

"Mustapha,  my  son,  thou 
knowest  Allah  in  His  wisdom 
hath  thought  fit  to  visit  us  with 
a  grievous  calamity.  I  would 
not  shrink  from  my  duty  to  my 
people  and  to  their  laws,  which 
I  have  sworn  to  keep  and  ad- 
minister justly ;  but  I  am  old 
and  weak,  and  if  sorely  tried 
might  fail  in  my  duty.  Unto 
thee,  then,  my  eldest  born,  falls 
the  lot  of  vindicating  the  honour 
of  our  people  and  of  our  house. 
This  girl — has  fled — and  not 
alone.  The  shadow  of  disgrace 
has  fallen  on  us — she  is  un- 
worthy to  be  named.  You  will 
seek  her.  If  she  be  wedded — 
well — it  is  finished  :  let  her  live 
among  the  cattle  she  has  chosen 
— let  her  name  be  forgotten. 


But  if  not — dare  not  to  look 
upon  my  face  again  until  you 
can  tell  me  I  may  lift  my  head 
once  more  in  the  sight  of  my 
people — that  this  stain  has  been 
wiped  away.  Go." 

The  stern  old  man,  with  not 
one  outward  sign  of  emotion, 
sat  down  with  the  heaviness  of 
age  on  the  divan,  as  he  uttered 
the  curt  dismissal,  and  Musta- 
pha, without  one  thought  of 
appeal  against  the  stern  decree 
which  he  knew  was  the  law  of 
his  people,  had  slowly  passed 
from  the  tent,  burdened  with  the 
weight  of  his  terrible  task.  It 
was  nothing  to  the  fierce  Be- 
douin to  kill  a  man — in  anger ; 
but  this — his  sister! — it  was 
horrible.  But  no  thought  of 
evading  the  order  had  crossed 
his  mind  as  he  strode  away 
with  stern  set  face,  and  eyes 
looking  into  vacancy. 

How  many  days,  or  years, 
ago  was  that  ?  and  here  he  was, 
still  waiting,  waiting — asking 
nothing  —  putting  off  the  evil 
day;  but  now,  his  heart  throbbed 
painfully  as  he  remembered  the 
peasant's  words,  "The  boat 
comes  to-morrow."  "To-morrow 
I  shall  know,  to-morrow " 

"  Ah  ! " — with  an  impatient 
ejaculation  at  his  folly,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  with 
gun  ready  to  his  hand,  turned 
to  court  the  sleep  his  busy 
thoughts  had  kept  so  far  from 
him,  but  even  in  these  broken 
slumbers  saw  his  unspoken 
thoughts  in  direful  visions. 

The  hours  roll  on  inexorably, 
never  staying  or  stopping  even 
for  the  tiniest  space  to  check 
the  wheel  of  Fate,  which,  ever 
turning,  rolls  remorselessly  over 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  poor 
humanity  j  or  to  stay  the  iron 
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hand,  ever  pushing  them  steadily 
on  towards  the  brink  of  the 
Eternal.  And  so  the  darkness 
fled  away  as  with  the  wings  of 
a  night-bird,  and  the  glorious 
sun  came  in  all  his  brightness, 
shining  on  the  just  and  the  un- 
just, on  the  happy  and  the 
sorrowful,  making  those  who 
rejoiced  glad  exceedingly,  and 
bringing  some  ray  of  its  glory 
even  into  the  dark  shadows  of 
despair  —  shining  into  all  the 
dark  corners  of  the  land. 

And  Mustapha  awoke  from 
troubled  sleep  —  his  lips  still 
muttering  of  his  evil  dreams — 
and  stared  about  him  into  the 
quiet  and  peace  of  the  sunny 
morning,  idly  watching  the 
faint  haze,  as  under  the  beam- 
ing rays  it  rolled  back  in  spark- 
ling dewdrops  from  the  clear 
blue  sky,  his  eyes  following  the 
birds  as  they  flew  in  twitter- 
ing squadrons  or  chased  each 
other  from  branch  to  branch 
among  the  thick  greenery  of 
the  acacia-trees ;  but  still  see- 
ing nothing  of  all  this  —  his 
mind's  eyes  being  turned  in- 
ward to  the  darkness  of  his  soul. 

Wearily  he  rose,  and  with  an 
unconscious  sigh  walked  heavily 
onward  into  the  village.  There 
men  were  busy  tying  strings — 
on  which  gay  red -and -white 
triangular  flags  were  fastened, 
waving  and  fluttering  in  the 
morning  breeze  —  across  the 
narrow  and  irregular  street, 
already  lined  with  posts  painted 
in  wide  encircling  bands  of  red 
and  white,  and  surmounted  by 
big  glass  lanterns.  On  the 
ground  lay  a  litter  of  flags, 
lanterns,  ropes,  and  twine, 
while  porters  from  Cairo  were 


arriving  with  tottering  stacks 
of  lanterns  balanced  on  their 
heads,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  couple 
of  a  larger  size  swinging  in  each 
hand.  All  was  noise,  chatter- 
ing, and  bustle,  with  occasional 
bursts  of  laughter  at  some  joke, 
probably  more  mirth-inspiring 
than  refined. 

As  the  Bedouin — a  strange- 
looking  figure — looked  frown- 
ingly  on  this  scene,  one  more 
audacious  than  the  rest  cried 
out,  "  Ho,  master !  have  you 
come  to  the  wedding  ?  It  will 
be  the  finest  that  has  ever  been 
seen :  but  times  are  altered 
nowadays,  and  it  is  the  bride- 
groom who  is  unwilling  and 
not  the  bride,  ha,  ha  ! " 

"  Be  quiet,  you  fool ! "  shouted 
another  voice.  "Do  you  want 
us  all  beaten  to  death,  or 
hanged?  Cut  off  that  tongue 
which  wags  so  loosely  in  your 
empty  head  and  use  your  hands 
more." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  others 
who  heard.  "Oskot !"-  —  "Be 
quiet ! "— "  Shut  up  !  "—"What 
a  fool  he  is  ! " — "  A  few  days  in 
the  jail  and  the  korbash1  would 
teach  him  silence." 

The  man  in  question  opened 
his  mouth  angrily  to  speak,  but 
seeing  the  threatening  looks 
around  him,  thought  better  of 
it,  and  turned  to  his  work 
again,  muttering,  "  'Tis  true  all 
the  same,  fool  or  no  fool.  We 
shall  see  who  is  the  fool." 

Mustapha  walked  on,  and 
presently  came  upon  a  man 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  tying  flags  to  a  long 
string  tied  to  a  post  on  the  one 
side,  and  for  which  another 
man  was  waiting  on  his  ladder 
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to  haul  across  to  the  other. 
The  work  was  proceeding  leis- 
urely, and  Mustapha  paused  to 
ask,  "  Whose  is  this  fine  wed- 
ding ?  Is  it  the  Governor's  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  would  not  have  such 
a  fine  one,  you  may  be  sure. 
Not  he — he  is  too  fond  of  his 
piastres ;  besides,  he  has  one 
wife  already,  who  is  quite 
enough  for  him  to  keep.  The 
wedding  is  that  of  the  youngest 
son  of  Ibrahim-ben-Hassan,  the 
Omdeh,  and  the  sheik's  daugh- 
ter— the  two  grandest  families 
in  the  town:  and  rich? — well, 
I  believe  you,  they  are  rich." 

"  When  is  the  wedding  ?  " 

"It  begins  to-morrow-,"  an- 
swered the  man,  adding  as  he 
rose,  "  When  it  will  finish,  Allah 
knows.  There  is  food  for  the 
whole  country  in  those  two 
houses  —  and  drink  as  well. 
Take  it,"  here  he  flung  the  end 
of  the  flag -laden  cord  to  the 
other  man,  who,  drawing  it  up, 
fastened  it  with  much  tying  and 
knotting  to  the  top  of  the  post. 
"  Where  is  the  other  rope  ?  " 

The  man  addressed  pointed  to 
a  basket  farther  down  the  street, 
and  after  looking  at  it  as  if  he 
expected  it  to  move  and  come 
to  him,  the  first  man  sent  a 
small  boy  who  was  loitering 
near  to  fetch  it,  while,  squatting 
down  again,  he  solaced  himself 
with  a  cigarette. 

"Which  is  the  Omdeh's 
house  ?  "  asked  Mustapha. 

"  Oh,  it  is  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town — a  house  by  itself  with 
a  garden  behind,  and  a  big  red 
flowering  tree  showing  over  the 
wall.  You  will  know  it  soon 
enough  when  you  come  nigh  it. 
It  is  like  a  beehive  with  the  folks 
coming  and  going.  Yes,  yes, 
coming.  Why  such  haste  ?  It 


will  all  be  done  in  plenty  of 
time,"  grumbled  the  man,  as  the 
sharp  voice  of  the  reis  called 
him  to  go  on  with  his  work; 
and  with  a  great  show  of  ac- 
tivity, belied  by  his  words,  he 
started  up,  as  if  work  were  the 
greatest  aim  of  his  existence. 

Mustapha  kept  on  his  way, 
and  all  down  the  street  his 
eyes  fell  on  preparations  for 
the  coming  great  event,  and  his 
brow  grew  darker  and  darker, 
till  with  an  impatient  shake,  as 
if  to  get  rid  of  the  unwelcome 
and  troublesome  thoughts  which 
beset  him,  he  drew  himself  up 
and  walked  on  rapidly — a  tall 
picturesque  figure,  his  flowing 
robe  swinging  gracefully  with 
every  long  stride — never  notic- 
ing the  people  as  they  gave  way 
before  and  turned  to  look  after 
him  with  curiosity  mixed  with 
dislike  and  fear. 

As  he  came  near  the  house  he 
easily  recognised  it,  for,  as  the 
workman  had  said,  it  was  a 
veritable  hive  of  human  bees. 
An  excited  hum  and  buzz  of 
talk  was  going  on  continually, 
mingled  with  the  shrill  laughter 
and  chatter  of  women's  voices 
from  above,  as,  glittering  with 
sparkling  jewels  and  bright 
colours,  they  peeped  through 
their  latticed  balcony  cages, 
like  gaily-plumaged  birds,  call- 
ing to  one  another  to  come  and 
see  when  any  fresh  arrival  of 
presents — or,  in  fact,  anything 
or  anybody — came  in  sight. 

Mustapha's  appearance  was 
hailed  with  great  interest  by 
these,  and  many  and  flattering 
were  the  remarks,  falling  as 
loud  asides  from  above.  But 
they  fell  on  deaf  ears,  for  even 
had  he  not  been  too  preoccupied 
with  his  mission,  his  contempt 
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for  the  fellaheen  beauties  of  the 
village  harem,  as  compared  with 
the  hardier  and  more  graceful 
charms  of  the  women  of  his 
race,  was  more  than  enough 
defence  against  their  openly- 
expressed  admiration,  as  he 
passed  on,  quite  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  every  available 
hole  in  the  lattice  framed  an 
admiring  eye. 

He  did  not  enter  the  house, 
but  stood  without  near  the  door- 
way, his  appearance  causing  a 
lull  for  a  moment  in  the  flood  of 
talk,  but  being  rapidly  forgotten 
again,  in  the  press  of  more  in- 
teresting affairs,  although  none 
passed  in  or  out  without  a 
glance  of  curiosity  at  his  tall 
form.  But  in  all  cases  the 
curiosity  was  not  expressed  in 
speech — he  would  have  been  a 
bold  man  who  challenged  an 
angry  glance  from  those  fierce 
dark  eyes — and  all  passed  some- 
what in  the  fashion  one  passes 
a  watch-dog  which  is  known  to 
bite. 

Later  on  a  small  negro  girl 
came  out,  attired  in  a  gorgeous 
cotton  robe  of  pink-and-white 
stripes,  a  scarlet  cotton  hand- 
kerchief tied  tightly  over  her 
round  head,  her  fuzzy  hair 
escaping  from  under  the  edge 
in  defiant,  wiry  curls,  and  her 
neck,  ankles,  and  arms  bearing 
a  goodly  load  of  beads  and  sil- 
ver bangles,  which  rattled  and 
jingled  as  she  trotted  along 
rather  regardless  of  her  burden, 
a  good-sized  red  japanned  tray 
crowded  with  small  china  cups 
of  Turkish  coffee.  These  she 
offered  all  round  to  the  various 
groups  squatting  outside,  then 
stood  back  to  wait  for  the 
empty  cups,  coming  forward  to 
take  each  one  as  it  was  finished. 


She  had  offered  one  to  the  Be- 
douin, but  to  her  astonishment 
he  had  refused  it,  so  abruptly 
and  with  such  a  sudden  gesture 
of  loathing,  that  for  the  moment 
she  thought  he  was  going  to 
strike  her,  and  shrank  back, 
her  tray  and  its  contents  nar- 
rowly escaping  a  complete  up- 
set in  her  haste  to  get  out  of 
reach.  And  as  she  stood,  she 
still  turned  her  black  eyes  (gog- 
gling in  their  white  settings) 
apprehensively  in  his  direction, 
her  immense  lips  still  widely 
parted  over  the  white  teeth, 
and  her  amazement  showing 
in  every  quaint  pucker  of  her 
coal-black  shining  face.  Had 
she  known — or  knowing,  been 
able  to  understand — the  storm 
her  simple  act  had  raised,  she 
would  have  been  more  amazed 
still.  To  touch  anything  from 
that  accursed  house  would  have 
been,  by  all  the  Bedouin  laws  of 
hospitality,  to  put  his  purpose 
of  revenge  against  them  utterly 
out  of  his  power.  And  the 
thought  that  the  man  who  had 
lured  his  sister  to  shame  and 
disgrace  might  so  escape  his 
vengeance,  would  have  stayed 
his  hand  though  he  had  been 
dying  of  hunger,  and  theirs  the 
one  morsel  of  food  in  the  land. 

As  the  child  was  returning, 
her  empty  cups  clinking  and 
jingling  against  each  other,  an 
old  negress  thrust  her  head  out 
at  the  door.  The  outstanding 
points  of  her  yellow  head-cov- 
ering were  sticking  out,  as  if 
bristling  with  indignation,  from 
under  the  blue  garment  hastily 
thrown  over  her  head,  and  held 
before  her  face  with  rather  un- 
necessary care  to  hide  her  sable 
beauty  from  the  rude  gaze  of 
men,  while  she  screamed,  in 
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shrill  jerks,  "  Lulu !  Little  devil ! 
Here  !  come  here  directly  !  Oh, 
I  will  beat  you  !  How  dare  you 
go  out  ?  Didn't  I  send  you  to 
the  ladies  with  their  coffee, — 
and  now  I  find  you  here :  that 
kind  is  not  for  these — you  have 
no  business  down  here  at  all.  I 
shall  have  to  make  fresh  coffee 
— little  devil  that  you  are  ! — and 
where  are  all  the  cigarettes  ?  " 

The  girl  advanced  slowly,  her 
monkey-like  face  puckered  into 
a  mischievous  grin,  while  ap- 
proving remarks  followed  the 
old  dame's  screams. 

"It  was  splendid  coffee, 
mother." — "Never  tasted  bet- 
ter in  my  life." — "It  is  not 
often  we  have  our  coffee  scented 
with  ambergris  and  roses." — 
"You  need  not  grudge  us  the 
best  at  a  wedding  like  this." — 
"  Thank  you  very  much." — "Oh, 
thank  you  very  much." 

The  old  woman,  exasperated 
beyond  measure,  made  a  dash 
at  the  child,  who,  dropping 
tray  and  cups  with  a  clatter, 
made  a  sudden  dive  under  her 
outstretched  arm,  and  with  an 
elfish  yell  darted  in  at  the  open 
door,  followed  by  shouts  of 
applause  and  laughter. 

Looking  round  angrily,  the 
old  woman's  glance  fell  on  Mus- 
tapha,  and  she,  already  irritated, 
was  glad  to  vent  her  anger  on 
somebody,  even  the  formidable 
Bedouin. 

"And  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?  standing  all  the  day  like 
an  owl — or  a  death-watchman 
— outside  a  house  of  feasting. 
It  is  not  decent.  Either  join 
or  go  away.  You  will  bring 


bad  luck  or  the  evil  eye — your 
kind  always  does.  We  had  a 
bird  of  your  flock  here  for  three 
days  lately  —  three  days  only, 
mark  you,"  cried  she,  turning 
to  the  others ;  "  and  I  can  tell 
you  we  had  a  handful — a  wild 
jackal  would  have  been  easier 
tamed.  I  for  one  thanked  Al- 
lah when  we  were  rid  of  her. 
What  the  lad  could  see  in  her 
dust-coloured  face  and  owl's 
eyes  beat  me." 

Striding  forward,  Mustapha 
made  as  if  to  seize  her,  crying, 
"  Where  is  she  now  ?  " 

The  old  woman,  suddenly 
awake  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  playing  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  showed  as  much  agility 
in  her  turn  as  the  child  had 
in  getting  out  of  her  way  before, 
as  she  dashed  in  at  the  door, 
pushing  it  to,  while,  unable  to 
resist  a  parting  shaft,  she  cried 
venomously,  "Where?  Where 
she  and  all  her  kind  should  be 
— away  from  decent  folks.  Go 
and  seek  her — and  take  her  to 
where  she  belongs.  Go  !  " 

The  baffled  Bedouin  looked 
towards  the  small  crowd  which 
the  old  woman's  shrill  screams 
had  assembled,  and  which  still 
stood  staring  in  gaping  curi- 
osity, his  glance  roving  from 
one  to  another  as  if  daring  each 
one  to  give  him  some  cause  of 
offence.  But,  wonderful  to  re- 
late, there  were  no  gibes  or 
laughter  at  his  expense  as  he 
strode  through  the  narrow  lane 
involuntarily  made  by  their 
shrinking  from  him,  and  passed 
with  rapid  steps  out  of  sight. 
E.  WILLIAMSON  WALLACE. 
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THE    SAILOR -MAN. 

SURE  a  terrible  time  I  was  out  o'  the  way, 

Over  the  sea,  over  the  sea, 
Till  I  come  back  to  Ireland  one  sunny  day, 

Betther  for  me,  betther  for  me ! 
The  first  time  me  foot  got  the  feel  o'  the  ground, 

I  was  sthrollin'  along  in  an  Irish  city 
That  hasn't  its  aquil  the  world  around 

For  the  air  that  is  sweet,  an'  the  girls  that  are  pretty. 

Light  on  their  feet  now  they  passed  me  an'  sped, 

Give  you  me  word,  give  you  me  word ! 
Every  girl  had  a  turn  o'  the  head 

Just  like  a  bird,  just  like  a  bird. 
An'  the  lashes  so  thick  round  their  beautiful  eyes, 

Shinin'  to  tell  ye  'twas  fair  time  o'  day  wi'  them ; 
Back  in  me  heart  wit'  a  kind  o'  surprise, 

I  think  how  the  Irish  girls  has  the  way  wi'  them ! 

Och,  man  alive !  but  it's  little  ye  know 

That  never  was  there,  never  was  there — 
Look  where  ye  like  for  them,  long  may  ye  go, — 

What  do  I  care?  what  do  I  care? 
Plenty  as  blackberries  where  will  ye  find 

Rare  pretty  girls,  not  by  two  nor  by  three  o'  them  ? 
Only  just  there  where  they  grow,  d'ye  mind, 

Still  like  the  blackberries,  more  than  ye  see  o'  them. 

Long,  long  away,  an'  no  matther  how  far 

'Tis  the  girls  that  I  miss,  girls  that  I  miss. 
Women  are  roun'  ye  wherever  ye  are, 

Not  worth  a  kiss,  not  worth  a  kiss. 
Over  in  Ireland  many's  the  one — 

Well  do  I  know  that  has  nothin'  to  say  wi'  them, — 
Sweeter  than  anythin'  under  the  sun, 

Och,  but  the  Irish  girls  has  the  way  wi'  them ! 

MOIRA   O'NEILL. 
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IN    PROVEXCE. 


KEEP  within  shadow  of  some 
old  castellated  town,  where 
dimness  of  stone  tempers  the 
glare,  and  the  suave  twilight 
of  Gothic  nave  and  columned 
aisle  offers  retreat  from  the 
implacable  heavens.  But  look 
that  you  have  a  river,  with  its 
ever-varying  charm,  its  gaiety 
of  marge,  and  subtle  melancholy 
of  flow,  to  give  life  to  a  dead 
background.  Mightier  rivers  - 
there  may  be,  but  none  exhales 
a  more  captivating  romance 
than  the  Proven9al  Rhone.  At 
all  hours  you  are  under  its 
spell,  whether  it  winds  round 
a  lovely  city,  swirls  majesti- 
cally beneath  a  bridge,  or  travels 
its  solitary  way  across  the  broad 
face  of  a  plain.  Or  you  may 
choose  the  delicate  silver  bril- 
liance of  the  olive-robed  Crau 
and  the  wild-rose-smelling  dusty 
whiteness  of  the  Camargue, 
words  now  so  familiar  to  north- 
ern eyes  through  Daudet's  de- 
lightful tales  and  sketches  of 
his  beloved  Provence.  Here  the 
sense  of  monotony  is  heavier, 
the  glare  less  unrelieved,  and 
the  immensity  of  space  such  to 
drive  us  back  to  the  silent  little 
towns,  eager  captives.  This 
hot  and  desert  solitude  has  none 
of  the  blitheness,  the  fervent 
magic  imagination  claims  of 
the  south.  Overhead,  an  intol- 
erable scintillation  of  indigo. 
Underneath,  wide  empty  spaces 
of  arid  land,  grey  and  yellow, 
as  hard  and  uneven  to  the  foot 
as  rock-salt.  True,  the  ugliness 
is  at  length  broken  by  the  vast 
salt  lagoon  of  Valcares.  You 
might  mistake  it  for  the  sea ; 


so  blue,  so  empty,  with  the 
ceaseless  stir  of  waves  along  its 
low  sandy  marge,  that  sends 
little  streaks  of  foam  over  its 
bluish  mirror.  This  is  the  one 
great  break  in  the  crude,  harsh 
tones  of  earth  and  sky. 

After  sunset,  mystery,  the 
soft  harmony  of  blotted  dis- 
tances, begin  to  creep  into  the 
scene.  In  the  gathering  large- 
ness of  dusk  the  air  seems  to 
grow  more  limpid,  light  more 
delicate  and  diffuse.  Here  and 
there  a  pale  olive  or  the  black 
spire  of  pine  or  cypress  adds 
its  note  of  sadness  to  nature's 
hour  of  reverie.  You  gain  your 
little  sunburnt  town  in  that 
swimming  romantic  mood,  born 
rather  of  sensation,  of  absorbed 
colour,  than  of  definite  thought 
or  coherent  reflection.  The  si- 
lence of  dying  day  in  the  silence 
of  illimitable  solitude  is  not 
comparable  with  any  other  si- 
lence. It  envelops  you  like  a 
presence  oppressively  round  and 
about  you.  Gold  has  dropped 
out  of  the  heavens,  which  now 
no  longer  scintillate  with  its 
blinding  brilliance,  but  steadily 
become  more  vague,  more  quies- 
cent in  the  peaceful  beatitude 
of  evening. 

The  permanent  enchantment 
of  the  south  lies  along  the  far- 
famed  shore.  There  is  the  eter- 
nal paradise  with  its  witchery 
of  sunrise  and  sunset,  of  azure 
delight  and  purple  gloom,  its 
melodies  of  moon-washed  wave, 
its  changing  beauties  of  a  sea 
the  eye  of  man  can  never  weary 
of  admiring.  Higher  up  you 
must  rest  satisfied  with  the 
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alluring  roll  of  the  wide  Rhone. 
No  mean  claim  this  upon  your 
senses.  It  has  its  hours  of 
melancholy  grey  between  sil- 
vered lines  of  poplar,  its  flash- 
ing rush  of  turbid  yellow 
below  Tarascon,  merry  little 
town  made  up  of  white  and 
green,  with  a  splash  of  light- 
brown  stone  on  its  flank,  King 
Rene's  castle;  and  over  on  its 
other  bank,  beside  grey  stately 
Beaucaire,  where  the  air  smells 
of  thyme  and  honey,  and  the 
field  and  hill  herbs  have  a  wild 
and  heady  sweetness,  it  takes 
on  a  wistful  touch  of  blue. 
Again,  you  will  see  it  like  steel, 
with  streaks  of  gold  quivering 
upon  its  surface  as  if  drawn  up 
and  down  by  an  invisible  hand. 
At  evening  it  deepens;  now  a 
heavy  violet,  sombre  and  swol- 
len, or  grey  with  green  flashes 
along  its  outer  ripples,  or  silver 
light  lying  upon  an  emerald 
ground  ;  then  as  the  crepuscular 
tones  of  dusk  fall  more  thickly 
upon  the  landscape,  the  river  be- 
comes a  blue-black  broad  band. 
Omnibus  trains  are  a  sore 
vexation  to  the  traveller  in  a 
hurry  to  reach  his  destination. 
To  him,  with  his  eye  fixed 
upon  a  goal,  all  these  stop- 
pages at  out-of-the-way  little 
stations  constitute  a  lament- 
able waste  of  time.  But  for 
the  vagabond  they  are  preci- 
ous opportunities.  Imagination 
wanders  pleasantly  through  all 
sorts  of  still  and  pretty  scenes, 
and  the  charm  of  the  world  lies 
in  the  unexpected.  What  is 
Marseilles  but  a  big  terminus 
where  all  the  nations  gather 
in  quest  of  pleasure  or  fortune 
along  the  frequented  highways 
of  Europe  and  the  East?  At 
such  places  you  may  not  even 


anticipate  the  mischance  of 
losing  your  train,  since  time 
here  is  measured  by  the  inex- 
orable laws  that  rule  all  such 
centres  of  movement  and  bustle. 

But  stop  at  such  sleepy  towns 
as  Aries  or  Carcassonne,  and 
even  the  official  slave  may  be 
relied  upon  to  go  placidly 
astray.  Bright  in  its  eternal 
exquisiteness,  the  Riviera  is  less 
of  a  home  to  the  lounger.  Is 
it  because  we  know  it  so  well 
as  the  playground  of  rank  and 
fortune,  the  accepted  prom- 
enade of  princes  and  million- 
aires ?  Its  full-dress  air  mocks 
aggressively  at  seedy  coat  and 
careless  hat,  and  shabby  attire 
we  know  to  be  the  wander- 
er's dearest  gratification.  The 
French,  who  have  nothing  of 
this  instinct,  think  scorn  or 
make  merry  over  British  undress 
abroad.  It  passes  their  lim- 
ited imagination  how  a  woman, 
meant  in  their  esteem  to  be 
perpetually  arrayed  in  the  gar- 
ments of  seduction,  can  show 
herself  on  foreign  pavements 
in  indifferent  boots  and  hats 
never  designed  to  fascinate. 
That  she  should  take  pleasure 
in  being  a  guy  they  will  not 
believe,  and  the  word  of  the 
riddle  they  read  in  a  blighted 
and  impertinent  contempt  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth  that 
have  not  the  privilege  of 
waving  the  Union-Jack.  How 
many  foreigners  have  bitterly 
complained  to  me  that  Eng- 
lish women  should  dress  well 
in  their  own  country  and  so 
persistently  adopt  an  indecent 
grotesque  in  costume  when  they 
venture  abroad ! 

"It  is  their  intolerable  insu- 
lar pride,"  they  lament;  "they 
wish  us  to  understand  that  we 
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are  not  worth  dressing  for,  not 
worth  pleasing."  In  vain  have 
I  striven  to  make  them  under- 
stand the  voluptuous  pleasures 
of  loose  and  ragged  ease,  the 
delight  of  treading  unfamiliar 
highways  in  shabby  boots  and 
old  gowns  and  hats  the  high 
heavens  may  ill-treat  at  will. 
The  vagabond  does  not  leave 
his  or  her  fireside  to  attract 
attention.  He  doffs  the  fine 
feathers  of  society  and  dons 
his  oldest  raiment  to  go  abroad 
in  the  quest  of  amusement  and 
adventure. 

For  this  reason  will  he  linger 
less  agreeably  about  the  fashion- 
able resting-places  along  Medi- 
terranean's blue  way.  Here 
the  coat  too  visibly  makes  the 
man,  and  the  laws  of  attire 
are  rigidly  fixed  by  constant 
proximity  with  royal  and  se- 
rene highnesses.  Nowadays  I 
imagine  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
venture  into  this  crowned  and 
coroneted  paradise  in  any  but 
the  garb  of  civilisation,  lest 
one  should  be  arrested  for  an 
anarchist. 

Farther  inland,  with  the 
mountains  still  behind  you 
and  the  sea  farther  off,  heav- 
ing and  gleaming  against  the 
sky  like  a  bed  of  broken  sap- 
phires rocked  by  the  wind, 
you  will  find  experience  and 
surprise  enough  in  the  thous- 
and strange  effects  around  you. 
Now  the  white  intensity  of  the 
air,  the  heaven  itself  a  glowing 
pearl,  through  whose  incan- 
descent globe  filter  rays  of 
silver  fire ;  then  the  blue  ar- 
dour of  sky  and  sea,  when  all 
the  air  is  golden,  and  golden 
spaces  travel  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  into  the  golden  dis- 
tances ;  then  the  soft  hours 


when  the  shadows  fall  in  flakes 
of  blue  and  heavy  patches  of 
violet,  and  just  as  lamps  are 
lit  in  crowded  city  streets  one 
by  one,  light  rapidly  following 
light,  silver  and  golden  and 
ruby -shot  stars  flash  into  the 
silent  amethyst  of  the  Pro- 
ven9al  evening. 

Best  blessing  in  the  long,  hot 
weather  is  the  rare  rain  that 
falls  heavily  upon  the  parched 
land  like  a  mist  of  silver-grey. 
The  little  streets,  golden  in  the 
sunshine,  are  then  rivers  of 
brown  foam,  and  fierce  brown 
waves  gush  noisily  along  the 
river-banks  and  ruffle  the  silver 
ponds  in  sullen  folds  of  dis- 
turbed waters.  The  olives 
mingle  with  the  mist,  the  green 
of  their  long  slender  leaf  blot- 
ted, the  undergrey  become  their 
general  hue,  and  only  revealed 
by  twisted  branch  and  shadowy 
stem  upon  the  blurred  land- 
scape. How  charming  in  this 
summer  tempest  to  see  human 
forms  hurry  past,  and  a  girl's 
profile  gleaming  with  big  dia- 
mond drops  upon  it,  or  water 
running  over  the  olive  cheek 
as  if  a  nymph's  freshly  lifted 
from  the  wave  !  The  infinite 
roll  of  the  empty  plain,  with 
its  long  undulations  of  water, 
takes  the  aspect  of  the  sea's 
infinite  roll  of  long  wave,  and 
the  sky  above  is  rent  with  black 
and  violet  storm. 

You  need  this  sudden  eclipse 
of  blue  radiance  and  golden 
mirth  to  realise  how  exquisite 
the  air  of  Provence  can  be, 
how  pure  the  form  of  her 
hills,  how  lustrous  the  shimmer 
of  her  sea,  freshened  and  vital- 
ised by  the  rude  bath.  Else- 
where the  earth  may  look  old 
and  worn  and  weary :  here  we 
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only  feel  the  joyousness  of  it — 
the  luminous  gaiety  of  a  land- 
scape that  depends  for  effect 
upon  a  few  bold  lines  and  rich 
burnt  tones.  No  smiling  ver- 
dure here,  no  soft  valleys,  the 
home  of  dreams- and  indefinable 
shadows.  But  shadow  that  is 
a  sharp  blot  like  a  black  wing 
or  a  huge  long  curtain,  not 
wavering  from  light  to  shade, 
but  dropped  dead  upon  the 
glare  as  a  grateful  screen. 

No  forested  mysteries,  no  wild 
woodland  loveliness,  but  bare, 
scented  hills,  like  the  hills  of 
Greece,  clothed  in  the  glory 
of  colour,  smelling  of  thyme 
and  lavender  and  rosemary. 

I  recall  at  will  the  perfumes 
of  a  sunny  little  hill  of  Beau- 
caire.  You  leave  the  stately 
old  town,  grey  and  forlorn, 
with  silent  dark  streets  of  high, 
high  houses  that  look  like  medi- 
eval palaces  in  decay,  and  you 
wander  up  a  thymy  slope,  with 
rare  tamarind-bushes  and  myr- 
tles and  an  odd  mulberry-tree 
catching  the  light  upon  their 
meagre  foliage,  with  a  gleam 
of  living  amber  rippling  over 
the  green.  Below  the  vast 
Rhone,  fringed  with  tall  and 
slender  reeds,  plumed  and  rib- 
boned, all  golden  in  the  sun- 
shine, like  the  air,  like  the 
sparkling  water,  like  King 
Rene's  castle  on  the  opposite 
bank  with  its  four  burnt  yel- 
low towers.  The  bridge  is  a 
long  thread  of  silver  shot  from 
your  feet  to  Tartarin's  tower 
between  two  arches — the  far- 
ther one  cut  like  a  dark  etching 
in  the  radiant  blue.  And  all 
about  you  heady  scents  of  a  cap- 
tivating sweetness.  You  inhale 
honey ;  and  the  very  taste  of 
your  own  lips  is  intoxicating, 


so  steeped  is  the  air  you 
breathe  in  the  witchery  of  per- 
fume. To  disentangle  all  these 
mingled  fragrances  of  earth  is 
a  task  beyond  the  subtlest 
senses.  Thyme  you  know  to  be 
there,  as  well  as  lavender  and 
rosemary ;  but  there  are  herbs 
more  pungent  still,  more  spiced 
and  acrid,  and  mint,  with  a 
waft  of  wild-rose  and  pine. 

How  fitting  is  all  this  large 
and  fragrant  environment  of 
the  old  half -Roman  towns  of 
Provence,  with  their  ruins  of 
temples,  of  arenas,  of  classic 
theatres !  Where  else  but  at 
Orange,  with  the  glorious  light 
of  the  south  to  lend  magic 
and  distinction  to  the  splendour 
of  the  colossal  ruin,  would  you 
have  the  theatre  where  recently 
the  Comedie  Fran9aise  strove  to 
give  life  and  actuality  to  a 
classic  revival?  It  needs  just 
such  a  background  of  pale-tinted 
mountains,  of  loose  -  branched 
fig-trees  with  their  violet  fruit 
shaped  like  pears,  of  royal 
pomegranate  as  scarlet  as  fire, — 
it  needs  all  this  luminous  azure, 
blue  with  a  flame  through  it, 
to  make  us  understand  the  past 
revealed  in  this  magnificent  frag- 
ment of  a  vanished  civilisation. 

Tarascon  is  not  a  town  worth 
visiting,  even  for  the  sake  of 
the  delicious  Tartarin.  The 
hotels  are  appalling,  and  there 
really  is  nothing  to  see,  for 
King  Rene's  famous  castle  is 
a  poor  enough  ruin  in  its  way. 
To  my  thinking,  Tarascon  is 
best  seen  from  Beaucaire,  and 
a  closer  acquaintance  I  do  not 
recommend.  My  pleasantest 
remembrance  of  Tarascon  is 
my  fugitive  friendship  with  the 
amiable  keeper  of  the  fortress, 
a  bleak  Lyonese,  with  the  quiet 
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humour  of  the  north,  who 
offered  to  shoot  a  pigeon  for 
my  midday  meal  if  I  would 
consent  to  spend  a  second  night 
in  that  centre  of  abominable 
discomforts.  He  shrugged,  like 
the  sardonic  northerner  he  was, 
at  mention  of  the  irresistible 
great  man,  and  said  that 
Daudet  and  Tartarin  made  the 
pair,  and  both  were  worthy  of 
the  God-forsaken,  self-inflated, 
and  hideous  spot  they  rendered 
so  undesirably  famous.  He 
lamented,  you  see,  the  austere 
and  frigid  beauties  of  wet 
Lyons,  and,  like  the  late  Mal- 
larme,  cried  out,  in  the  spirit 
of  fervid  nostalgia,  against  the 
idle  and  blinding  persistence  of 
azure.  "L'azur,  1'azur,"  he 
moaned,  and  dejectedly  went 
off  to  shoot  winged  things  upon 
the  scented  slopes  above  the 
wide  Rhone.  "  Vous  ne  voulez 
pas  rester  encore  un  jour?"  he 
pleaded,  glad  to  have  somebody 
to  talk  to,  somebody  from  blest 
rainy  regions,  somebody  ac- 
quainted with  the  charm  of 
fog  and  mist  and  humid  land- 
scape, somebody  whose  accent 
did  not  breathe  garlic  upon 
every  vowel.  But  I  thought 
of  the  terrible  hotel  de  France, 
and  not  even  his  offer  to  escort 
me  across  the  hills  and  along 
the  river  by  sunset  could  be- 
guile me  into  losing  the  after- 
noon train  for  Cette.  I  was 
rewarded  for  my  steadfastness, 
for,  in  the  omnibus  train,  as  we 
stopped  lazily  at  a  little  green 
and  flowery  station,  where 
everybody  in  the  train  seemed 
to  know  everybody  on  the  plat- 
form— and  heaven  knows  how 
crowded  both  train  and  plat- 
form were  —  I  heard  a  stout 
farmer  shout  toanother, "  Voyez- 


vous  ce  baton?  Eh  bien,  je  1'ai 
achete  a  la  foire  de  Beaucaire." 
The  fair  of  Beaucaire  was 
famous  in  the  days  of  good 
King  Rene,  and  the  mention 
of  it  in  that  offhand  way,  on 
a  lovely  summer  afternoon, 
was  almost  a  projection  back 
into  the  Middle  Ages.  How 
many  a  prosperous  son  of  the 
soil  in  bygone  centuries  may 
have  cried  to  a  neighbour  stand- 
ing at  such  a  spot,  in  just  such 
tones,  "Do  you  see  this  stick? 
Well,  I  bought  it  at  the  fair  of 
Beaucaire." 

Is  Cette  really  or  not  a  pretty 
town  ?  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  impartially  of  it, 
for  I  have  seen  it  now  three 
times,  but  always  by  starlight 
or  moonlight.  I  was  always 
dropped  into  it  by  an  evening 
train,  in  time  for  dinner  and  a 
long  walk  about  its  streets  and 
harbours  before  the  midnight 
rapide  carried  me  elsewhere. 
And  I  have  discovered  that 
nothing  differs  more  from  an- 
other than  a  provincial  town 
in  daylight  and  that  same 
town  in  moonlight.  So  I  pro- 
nounce Cette  to  be  a  charming 
place,  with  vivacious  little 
squares,  where  a  great  many 
soldiers  walk  up  and  down 
dim,  mysterious,  little  streets 
running  under  the  moon-rays 
into  inky  shadow,  and  by 
harbour-locked  sheets  of  water 
gleaming  in  the  light  of  the 
stars,  the  polished  slabs  of  the 
long  ripples  a  bright  black- 
ness against  the  still  gloom 
they  stir.  I  have  passed  it  in 
the  daytime  coming  from  Spain, 
but  then  I  only  caught  a  swift 
and  vivid  glimpse  of  its  en- 
chanted setting  of  splendid  blue 
waves  against  an  intensity  of 
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blue  heaven,  and  the  high, 
white-hooded,  and  violet  wall 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Tall  ships  in 
the  harbour,  and  out  beyond, 
sketched  so  finely  in  the  dia- 
phanous azure,  brown-  and  red- 
sailed  barques,  and  here  and 
there  a  slim  fisher-lad  profiled 
in  exquisite  relief  against  the 
sky ;  while  along  the  shore,  as 
the  train  makes  the  sweeping 
curve,  the  water  is  as  clear  as 
a  green  gem,  so  that  you  might 
count  the  wet  pebbles  and  glanc- 
ing stones  that  catch  the  light 
when  the  receding  swell  bares 
them. 

Aries  may  more  safely  be 
recommended.  The  beauty  of 
its  women  is  a  legend,  but, 
truth  to  tell,  women  as  fair 
and  well-built  may  be  seen  else- 
where in  Provence.  At  Taras- 
con  I  remember  having  been 
entranced  by  two  women  of  the 
people  of  quite  surpassing  love- 
liness :  eyes  of  dusky  light,  the 
very  soul  of  passion,  hair  rich 
and  black  and  polished  as  a 
raven's  whig,  face  of  warm 
ivory,  lips  full  and  pale  with  a 
radiant  smile  ever  upon  them 
as  they  moved,  teeth  of  a  superb 
form  and  whiteness,  and  figures 
of  matchless  grace  and  sculp- 
tural line.  Still  it  is  the  fashion 
to  hymn  the  beauties  of  Aries, 
and  along  the  curious  and 
broken  little  streets  will  you 
be  constantly  reminded  of  Italy. 

Nothing  more  quaint  than 
the  old,  old  town  of  Carcas- 
sonne, walled  and  fortressed 
upon  its  high  red  hill,  bare  and 
burnt  like  the  flank  of  a  mighty 
rock  upon  the  great  white  plain. 
Not  much  comfort  to  be  found 
there,  but  the  picturesque 
abounds.  My  travelling  com- 
panion was  an  odd  young  Pole, 


a  painter,  who  at  the  station, 
on  our  way  to  the  Museum,  left 
me  abruptly  :  "  Excuse  me,  but 
I  want  to  send  off  a  telegram 
to  my  mother."  He  caught  me 
up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  began 
to  explain  the  matter  of  the 
telegram  with  astounding  volu- 
bility. He  detested  pen  and 
ink,  abhorred  letters,  which 
eccentric  repugnance  consti- 
tuted an  immense  privation  for 
his  mother  in  far-off  Lithuania. 
So  whenever  he  came  to  some 
old  town  to  sketch,  he  tele- 
graphed the  fact  to  Poland.  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  ask  the 
contents  of  the  message,  and  ad- 
mired its  laconism,  "Au  Musee 
de  Carcassonne, — Anton."  As 
he  was  a  poor  young  fellow, 
who  had  his  way  to  make,  one 
would  like  to  know  how  the 
Polish  mother  regarded  this 
wired  information,  as  vague  as 
it  was  expensive.  "At  the 
Museum  of  Carcassonne "  is 
hardly  an  address  for  even  the 
most  distinguished  traveller, 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 
A  reply  so  directed  might  reach 
a  Highness  in  transparent  in- 
cognito, but  my  amiable  and 
loquacious  young  Pole  was  safe 
to  die  unheeded  at  the  Museum 
or  elsewhere  before  the  postal 
authorities  of  Carcassonne  could 
hope  to  discover  him  with  aid 
so  vague.  His  oddness  will 
easily  be  granted  when  I  state 
that  he  actually  took  me,  a 
foreigner  and  a  stranger,  so  far 
into  his  confidence  as  to  com- 
municate to  me  the  tragic  facts 
of  a  miscarried  love,  and  read 
to  me  Her  last  letter,  which 
completed  the  estrangement. 
He  wanted  my  opinion,  and  in 
order  to  assist  me  to  form  one 
in  keeping  with  his  own,  he 
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described  the  colour  of  Her  hair 
and  eyes,  and  sighing  lugubri- 
ously, said  that  She  played 
Chopin  divinely.  This  he  agreed 
with  me  was  altogether  in  Her 
favour.  It  may  be  a  sign  of 
criminality,  an  indication  of  all 
the  vices,  to  possess  "eyes  as 
black  as  sloes,"  but  to  play 
Chopin  divinely  is  proof  of 
indestructible  virtue. 

The  old  town  on  that  warm 
day  was  a  glare  of  pale  stone 
and  blazing  light.  Behind  the 
feudal  walls  dirty  little  lane- 
ways,  and  these  imposing 
towered  and  crenelated  ram- 
parts, heavily  black  where  the 
shadows  fell  upon  them,  shelter- 
ing the  most  peaceful  of  com- 
munities. Murderous  arcades, 
desperate  loopholes,  empty  wells 
suitable  for  the  timely  disappear- 
ance of  an  enemy,  the  ghost- 
like remains  of  a  prison  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  upon  the  public 
place  bland  young  men  out  in 
quest  of  flirtation,  gay  and 
chattering  maids  of  earth  dis- 
posed to  favour  them,  and 
gesticulating  politicians  at  the 
cafe -tables  predicting  at  ease 
the  immediate  ruin  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  downfall  of  the 
Republic.  For  those  were  the 
days  of  Boulangism,  when  the 
man  "  a  1'oeil  fatal "  (a  feature 
only  discovered  after  the  trag- 
edy of  Ixelles)  gallantly  rode 
his  black  charger,  Und  every 
organ  -  grinder  at  home  and 
abroad  played  "Allons  a  la 
Revue."  At  the  little  hotel 
where  the  Pole  and  I  ate  a  non- 
descript soup  the  good  people 
named  in  fine  flourishing  letters 
"  Potage  a  la  tete  du  roi  de 
Maorie,"  we  were  fronted  with 
a  gorgeous  life-size  picture  of 
the  hero  of  the  hour,  with  the 


four  sonorous  names  his  god- 
fathers had  bestowed  upon  him. 
I  have  forgotten  the  four  names, 
but  I  well  remember  the  inane 
and  fatuous  look  of  the  hero  on 
horseback,  not  however  detect- 
ing anything  specially  fatal  in 
the  complacent  mild  regard. 

"  A  suitable  idol  for  nursery- 
maids," jeered  the  Pole,  who  off 
a  steed  or  on  a  steed  could  never 
by  any  chance  have  passed  for 
a  national  idol.  Refreshed  by 
our  soup  of  the  head  of  the 
Maorie  king,  we  went  out  to 
watch  the  dusk  fall  in  heavy 
violet  flakes  upon  the  land- 
scape beyond  the  rich  and  per- 
fumed gardens  of  Carcassonne. 

Everything  enchanted  the 
Pole, — the  fortress,  the  towers, 
the  ramparts,  the  Church  of  St 
Nazaire,  and  above  and  beyond 
all,  the  notable  Museum.  May 
I  own  it  without  shame? — I 
most  enjoyed  that  mysterious 
picture  of  the  old  Proven9al 
city  in  the  early  star-shine. 
In  contrast  with  the  forsaken 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  upper 
town,  as  black  as  pitch,  save 
where  the  glint  of  a  lamp 
shone,  or  a  star -ray  travelled 
down  through  the  evening 
dimness  and  shed  a  soft 
troubled  glimmer  in  the  gloom, 
were  the  broad  and  splendid 
paths  through  spreading  plane- 
trees,  and  heard  above  the  roar 
of  mingled  speech  was  the 
near  murmur  of  water  flowing 
musically  among  the  deepening 
shadows. 

Far  away  now  that  pretty 
night-scene  ;  and  since  then  my 
eccentric  travelling  friend,  the 
Pole,  has  had  time  to  telegraph 
himself  into  the  poorhouse,  or 
to  make  up  an  old  quarrel  and 
marry  his  early  love.  He  ac- 
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companied  me  to  the  station, 
where  I  caught  the  last  train 
for  Narbonne,  and  while  bidding 
me  a  fervent  adieu,  meant  to 
assure  me  of  something  more 
permanent  than  the  mere 
eternity  of  friendship,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  intended  to 
spend  a  month  at  Carcassonne, 
and  work  like  a  nigger  in  the 
design  of  forgetting  Her.  Has 
he  forgotten  Her,  or  is  he  still 
reading  Her  letters  to  chance 
travelling  companions,  and  mak- 
ing a  rash  bid  for  alien  sym- 
pathy upon  the  public  place  ? 

It  is  many  years  now  since  I 
stopped  at  Nimes,  and  though 
I  have  frequently  passed  it 
since,  I  never  see  the  name 
written  in  books,  or  hear  it 
shouted  at  dawn  or  midnight, 
which  are  the  hours  the  rapide 
usually  passes  Nimes,  without 
recalling  the  dire  mischance  of 
that  first  loiter  in  the  town  of 
Roman  ruins  long  ago.  Sun- 
rise saw  me  ejected  upon  the 
burnt  pavements,  with  five 
hours  for  sightseeing  and  lunch 
before  catching  the  slow  mid- 
day train  for  Paris. 

The  impression  left  on  me  by 
that  hurried  view  of  Nimes  is 
one  of  unfathomable  sadness. 
A  yellow  town  in  a  setting  of 
luminous  and  dusty  white ; 
white  air,  opaline  sky,  dazzling 
with  white  light,  interminable 
white  roads,  and  an  immensity 
of  whitened  landscape.  I  know 
nothing  more  melancholy  than 
these  remains  of  Roman  arenas, 
these  silent  cemeteries  of  dead 
pleasures.  And  all  the  wide 
white  land  expressive  of  a 
morose  luminousness,  of  a 
brilliant  mournfulness,  treeless, 
wind-bitten,  desert  and  stormy, 
lit  up  only  by  the  autumn 


smiles  of  purple  and  golden 
grape,  made  sadder  still  by  the 
spare  and  pallid  leafage  of  the 
olive.  For  the  olive  is  only 
gay  and  delicate  and  lovely 
near  the  sea.  Traced  across  a 
blue  horizon,  it  is  instantly 
clothed  in  the  very  witchery 
of  beauty,  becomes  surprisingly 
vivid  in  its  mixed  hues  of 
silver,  grey,  green,  and  green- 
blue.  But  this  mobile  charm 
is  lost  upon  the  dull  plain,  and 
here  the  olive  is  a  mean  illusion 
for  f oliage. 

I  suppose,  crossing  the  empty 
rail-lines,  I  took  my  purse  out 
of  my  pocket,  so  that  I  should 
have  no  delay  seeking  for  it  at 
the  buffet  where  I  designed  to 
make  a  hasty  meal.  Anyway, 
as  to  my  amazement  I  learnt 
two  years  afterwards,  I  dropped 
my  ticket  to  Paris  along  the 
line.  In  paying  for  my  lunch, 
I  discovered  with  dismay  that 
I  had  no  ticket.  I  went  straight 
to  the  station-master.  The 
train  was  ready  to  start, 
there  was  no  time  to  lose,  but 
the  good  -  natured  Proven9al 
was  full  of  sympathy.  The 
ticket-collector  vouched  for  my 
honesty,  having  seen  my  ticket, 
and  all  the  station  was  excited. 
They  did  not  ask  me  to  buy  a 
fresh  one,  but  I  was  signalled 
along  the  line.  I  do  not  know 
if  people  ever  have  the  mis- 
fortune- to  be  signalled  on 
British  lines,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely incommodious  state  to 
be  in  upon  a  French  line.  At 
every  station,  however  small, 
an  officer  in  uniform,  with  an 
awful-looking  big  ledger,  shouts 
imperiously  from  carriage  to 
carriage,  "Ou  est  la  dame 
signalee  ?  "  The  dame  signalee 
was  a  very  young  girl,  still 
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in  her  teens  and  abominably 
shy,  who  did  not  at  all  appreci- 
ate the  advantages  of  such 
publicity.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing else  to  be  done  but  show 
myself  for  inspection  with  what 
grace  I  could ;  and  after  the 
formula  of  interrogation  I  was 
destined  to  be  sick  of  long 
before  I  reached  Paris  next 
day,  I  was  left  in  peace  until 
the  next  station.  It  was  bad 
enough  by  day,  but  it  was 
nothing  short  of  torture  by 
night.  After  hunting  through 
every  carriage  for  "the  sig- 
nalled lady,"  somebody  was 
safe  to  shake  me  out  of  dreams. 
"You  must  be  the  dame  sig- 
nale'e,"  would  roar  an  angry 
official.  And  then,  I  dolefully 
rubbing  my  eyes  and  wishing 
myself  dead,  and  he :  "  What 
is  your  age?  What  is  your 
name?  Where  do  you  live? 
Where  did  you  buy  your 
ticket?  Who  sold  it  to  you? 
What  did  you  pay  for  it? 
Where  did  you  lose  it  ?  Where 
are  you  going  to?  Have  you 
a  father  ?  Have  you  a  mother  ? 
Have  you  a  sister  ?  Have  you 
a  brother  ?  "  They  spared  me 
the  "dearer  one  still  than  all 
other";  but,  barring  that,  there 
was  hardly  an  item  of  my 
private  life  and  fortune  that 
these  avid  railway  people  did 
not  insist  on  learning.  And  at 
two  o'clock  of  a  morning  too, 
when  they  ought  to  have  been 
in  bed,  or  writing  to  the  be- 
loved, or  studying  the  stars ! 
Oh,  those  dreadful  twenty-four 
hours  from  Nimes  to  Paris  on 
the  slow  train  as  a  "signalled 
lady,"  with  at  least  fifty 
stations  to  stop  at  and  be  pub- 
licly inspected ! 

At  the  Gare  de  Lyon  I  found 


an  amiable  station-master,  who, 
in  taking  the  money  for  my 
ticket,  since  the  telegram  from 
Nimes  stated  that  a  long 
search  for  it  after  my  departure 
had  proved  fruitless,  took  also 
my  name  and  address,  but,  in- 
curious being,  asked  for  nothing 
else  in  the  way  of  information, 
a  fact  that  staggered  me.  I 
had  got  used  by  this  to  the 
form  of  interrogation,  and  had 
all  the  answers  off  pat. 
"  What  is  your  name  ?  Have 
you  a  father?  Where  is  your 
brother?"  &c.  I  am  not  sure 
that  after  twenty -four  hours  of 
publicity  I  was  not  vaguely 
affronted  at  being  cast  back  in 
that  abrupt  fashion  into  the  lap 
of  obscurity.  But  in  taking 
down  my  name  and  address 
and  promising  to  reimburse  the 
money  should  the  ticket  ever  be 
found,  that  paternal  station- 
master  of  the  Gare  de  Lyon 
made  no  empty  promise,  though 
such  I  thought  it  then.  Two 
years  later  I  received,  heaven 
knows  how,  an  envelope  most 
unintelligibly  addressed  to  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Laonich, 
and  it  contained,  when  opened, 
a  post  -  office  order  for  the 
amount  of  my  ticket  from 
Nimes  to  Paris,  with  the  infor- 
mation that  recent  alterations 
at  the  station  of  Nimes  had 
discovered  my  lost  ticket  under 
a  rail.  As  a  sample  of  French 
honesty,  this  is  a  pretty  one. 

Provence  is  best  seen  in  the 
spring.  As  yet  a  delicate  mist 
hangs  in  the  blue,  and  soft 
blossoms  of  mother  -  of  -  pearl 
show  upon  the  orchard  branches 
and  scent  the  air  with  sweet- 
ness. Along  the  banks  and 
sunny  roadsides  violets  grow, 
blue  humid  dells  of  odour,  and 
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gardens  of  almond  in  bloom  are 
flakes  of  rosy  snow  in  the 
luminous  suavity  of  earth's 
bright  morning.  Through  the 
fragile  olive  branches  the  light 
is  diffuse,  and  the  silken  sheen 
of  shot  sea,  with  golden,  violet, 
and  clear  green  upon  a  pale 
sapphire  ground,  glints  and 
dances  in  sparkling  ripples.  It 
symbolises  the  pale  and  infinite 
vague  of  youth,  bright  with 
life's  promise,  suavely  rose  with 
romantic  hope.  Colour  is  trans- 
lucid  ;  perfume  is  a  delicate 
seizure  of  the  senses. 

Nowhere  else  will  you  find  so 
eloquent  an  expression  of  the 
eternal  youthfulness  of  earth. 
The  very  sea  is  as  clear  as  a 
newly  cut  gem,  emerald  at  the 
shore,  turquoise  far  off,  with 
topaze  and  amethyst  lights 
where  the  rays  fall  athwart  the 
shadows  of  the  rocks.  When 
no  wind  blows,  the  waves  roll 
lazily  shoreward  in  soft  little 
streaks  of  milk-white  foam.  In 
the  scarce  woods  the  pines  are 
freshly  scented,  and  the  air  is 
pungent  and  sanative  with 
the  odour  of  resin.  The  olive 
groves  are  bright  like  patches 
of  silver,  with  blue  and  pale- 
green  tints  along  their  edges, 
and  the  sunlit  planes  race  a 
warm  and  verdant  smile  along 
alleys  of  lovely  shade.  Smil- 
ing broad  plane,  sombre  and 
haughty  pine,  fragile,  dreamy, 
and  suggestive  olive ;  and  for 
colour  in  leaf,  the  flaunting  and 
abundant  glory  of  the  mimosa  ! 

Here  is  a  very  reverie  of 
exquisite  contrast :  yellow  mim- 
osa, turquoise  sea,  brilliant 
plane,  delicate  faint  olive, 
sombre  pine,  and  white  and 


golden  towns  behind,  with  a 
high  rampart  of  violet,  blood- 
red,  snowy  alps !  Fresh  aig- 
rettes of  bloom  in  the  fresh 
sunshine ;  fresh  foliage  against 
unmelted  snows ;  fresh  wilder- 
nesses of  olive  and  pine  soften- 
ing the  dazzling  freshness  of  a 
newly  jewelled  sea ! 

When  summer  comes  it  car- 
ries with  it  a  suffering  note. 
The  luminous  intensity  of  at- 
mosphere shows  the  land  burnt 
and  ravaged.  Nature  itself, 
elsewhere  so  aboundingly  vital, 
here  seems  paralysed  from  heat, 
incapable  of  production.  Then 
will  you  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  a  cool  river-view,  and 
allow  some  beauty  even  to  ugly 
yellow  Avignon,  and  grant  the 
scarce  perceptible  charm  of 
Toulouse,  because  of  the  splen- 
did band  of  water  that  glides 
along  them,  and  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  vulgarity  of  the 
one  and  to  the  dulness  of  the 
other.  For,  next  to  Marseilles, 
Toulouse  is  the  most  aggres- 
sively unattractive  town  of 
France  that  I  know.  One 
thing  that  strikes  the  northern 
traveller  in  Provence  is  the  atro- 
cious ill-breeding  of  the  men. 
The  Proven9al  woman  is  alert, 
graceful,  and  sympathetic ;  she 
greets  you  with  a  smile,  and 
has  a  facile  courtesy  at  your 
service.  She  is  voluble,  eager, 
sometimes  brilliant.  But  her 
mate  is  an  offensive  animal.  I 
doubt  the  existence  of  a  Pro- 
venyal  gentleman.  At  least  I 
have  never  met  with  one.  They 
are  all  loud-voiced,  gesticulat- 
ing, given  to  gross  staring,  are 
large  and  greasy  and  boisterous. 
HANNAH  LYNCH. 
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BRITISH    BULLETS    AND    THE   PEACE    CONFERENCE. 


SOBER  people  expected  little 
good  to  result  from  the  Peace 
Conference,    though    they  sym- 
pathised more  or  less  with  the 
ideas  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and   they   have    not   been   dis- 
appointed :  indeed  the  more  far- 
sighted,  or,  if  you  will,  the  more 
suspicious,  discerned  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  meeting 
for  our  excellent  neighbours  to 
hamper  without  risk  to  them- 
selves the  preparations  we  must 
make  in  case  war  should  become 
necessary.     Naturally  they  pre- 
ferred that  we  should  bind  our- 
selves   rather    than   that   they 
should   bind   us   to  cease  from 
improving  our  fleet ;  but  that 
being,  even  for  such  simple  folk 
as  we    are,  too   plainly  of   the 
nature  of  the  confidence  trick, 
they  have   confined  themselves 
to    minor    matters.      Amongst 
these   is  the  resolution  carried 
by  eighteen  votes  to  three,  pro- 
hibiting   "the    use    of    bullets 
which  expand  or  flatten  easily 
in    the   human   body,    such    as 
jacketed  bullets,   of  which  the 
jacket  does    not  entirely  cover 
the  core  or  contains  incisions." 
The  undesirability  of  attempt- 
ing to  legislate  against  a  specific 
type    of    bullet   was    carefully 
pointed  out  by  Mr  White,  the 
United     States     delegate,    and 
an    excellent     amendment     by 
Captain     Crozier,    which     em- 
bodies every  provision  and  pre- 
caution    against      unnecessary 
severity   that    can    be    reason- 
ably urged,  was  eventually  re- 
jected.     The    amendment    ran 
thus  :    "  The  use  of  bullets  which 
inflict  wounds  of  useless  cruelty, 


such  as  explosive  bullets,  and, 
in  general,  every  kind  of  bullet 
which  exceeds  the  limit  neces- 
sary for  placing  a  man  immedi- 
ately hors  de  combat,  should  be 
forbidden."  When  put  to  the 
vote  it  was  lost,  seventeen  out 
of  twenty-five  declaring  against 
it ;  and  on  the  original  proposal, 
the  minority  was  composed  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

Now,  though  it  is  nowhere 
officially  so  stated,  the  resolu- 
tion carried  at  the  Conference 
is  aimed  directly  at  the  bullets 
of  our  service :  indeed  Colonel 
Jiliiisky,  the  Russian  military 
delegate,  openly  admitted  this 
fact,  saying  that  the  Dum  Dum 
bullet  was  inutilement  cruel. 
Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  ex- 
plain that  the  present  bullets 
of  the  British  army  are  known 
as  Mark  IV.,  which  has  only 
once  been  used  in  war  (at 
Omdurman),  and  the  Dum 
Dum  or  Indian  service  bullet, 
both  being  modifications  of  the 
old  Mark  II.  pattern,  which 
was  found  to  be  in  some  re- 
spects defective. 

It  may  help  to  clear  the 
ground  if  we  endeavour  to 
define  what  is  justly  required 
from  a  bullet ;  and  it  may  be 
as  well,  though  it  should  be 
unnecessary,  to  remark  that  in 
the  selection  of  weapons  the 
first  and  supreme  considera- 
tion is  for  our  own  soldiers, 
whose  lives  are  staked  on  the 
efficiency  of  their  arms.  The 
sufferings  of  our  foes,  though 
not  overlooked,  are  a  secondary 
matter.  Now  the  rifle  is  the 
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soldiers'  chief  weapon  for  at- 
tack or  defence :  on  its  effici- 
ency they  rely.  Failure  to  stop 
a  determined  charge  of  cavalry, 
or  even  of  infantry,  means  prob- 
able annihilation  for  themselves, 
and  may  involve  defeat  for 
their  side ;  and  the  closer  the 
combat  the  more  important  it- 
is  that  fire  should  be  effective. 
Again,  at  long  range  our  men 
must  be  able  to  meet  on  at 
least  equal  terms  those  of  other 
nations.  Hence  a  bullet  to  be 
efficient  must  suffice  to  disable 
men  and  horses  at  close  range, 
whilst  accuracy  at  long  ranges 
is  maintained :  at  the  same 
time,  these  qualities  should 
be  secured  with  a  minimum 
of  human  suffering.  In  other 
words,  all  useless  aggravation 
of  wounds  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  avoided.  That  is  the 
problem,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
solve. 

So  far,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  magazine  small-bore  rifle, 
our  endeavours  to  make  a  suit- 
able bullet  have  resulted  first 
in  a  composite  projectile,  con- 
sisting of  core  and  jacket,  the 
latter  being  of  hard  metal, 
thickest  towards  the  point. 
This  was  called  Mark  II.,  and 
though  good  for  target  pur- 
poses, it  was  found  to  be  un- 
equal to  stopping  the  deter- 
mined charges  of  our  foes. 
Cases  in  illustration  of  this 
were  described  in  our  article 
on  the  Lee-Metford  Rifle,1  and 
further  testimony,  the  most 
conclusive,  perhaps,  being  that 
of  our  enemies,  is  now  furnished 
in  the  papers  presented  to  Par- 
liament in  July  1899. 

Dr  Sutherland,   who   served 


with  the  Chitral  relief  force, 
tended  many  cases,  and  re- 
ported on  the  general  insig- 
nificance of  the  damage,  not 
merely  in  flesh  wounds,  but 
when  chest,  lungs,  abdomen, 
and  even  brain,  were  perfor- 
ated. Our  foes  who  were  his 
patients  freely  criticised  the 
rifle,  for  which  they  expressed 
the  greatest  contempt ;  adding, 
what  is  conclusive  as  to  their 
sincerity,  that  it  was  not  even 
worth  stealing,  for  men  could 
walk  quite  well  after  being 
hit,  the  bullet  failing  to  stop 
them,  though  it  had  a  long 
range.  This  they  wondered 
at  greatly,  and  also  at  the 
fact,  incontestably  demonstrat- 
ed, that  two,  three,  or  more 
men  were  sometimes  penetrated 
by  one  bullet.  Ordinarily  on 
being  struck  shock  was  slight, 
but  greater  when  the  bullet 
lodged  than  when  it  passed 
through ;  and  this  lack  of  shock 
was  important,  for  wounded 
men  could  either  continue  to 
fight  or  depart  and  return  in 
a  few  days  to  fight  again. 

The  failure  of  this  bullet 
(Mark  II.)  led  to  search  for 
improvement :  at  first  the  tip 
was  filed  off  till  the  core  ap- 
peared, —  a  rough  -  and  -  ready 
arrangement,  which  sufficiently 
increased  shock  and  answered 
well  so  long  as  the  rifle  was 
loaded  by  hand,  and  men  were 
cool  enough  to  be  careful.  It 
was  not  so  satisfactory  if  the 
magazine  was  in  use,  for  the 
blunt  point  of  the  bullet  did 
not  enter  the  barrel  so  smoothly 
as  the  original  rounded  form. 
Besides  this,  the  objections  to 
altering  ammunition  after  issue 
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to  troops  are  obvious.  Further 
experiments  at  Dum  Dum,  near 
Calcutta,  where  the  small  arms 
ammunition  factory  for  Bengal 
is  situated,  and  which  in  old 
days  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  Bengal  Artillery,  led  to  a 
modified  bullet  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  station.  Tests 
were  carried  out  in  December 
1896  before  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  many  officers  and 
men,  in  which  both  the  old  and 
new  pattern  of  bullets  were 
used,  with  the  result  that  the 
latter  established  its  superiority 
in  shock  or  stopping  power. 
The  superintendent  of  the  fac- 
tory thus  reports : — 

"  The  accuracy  was  also  tested  by 
one  or  two  competitors  at  the  rifle 
meeting,  and  was  found  very  satis- 
factory :  exactly  the  same  sighting 
was  used  as  with  the  service  bullet, 
and  a  highest  possible  score  was  made 
at  600  yards.  One  officer  firing  mixed 
up  cartridges  having  service  and 
special  bullets,  and  drew  them  at 
random,  and  made  very  good  shoot- 
ing, no  alteration  in  sighting  being 
found  necessary." 

That  is  very  strong  testimony, 
but  two  points  require  consid- 
eration :  first,  there  is  nothing 
positive  to  show  that  at  ranges 
over  700  yards  accuracy  equal 
to  that  of  Mark  II.  was  main- 
tained ;  and  next,  a  matter 
perhaps  for  experts  rather  than 
for  the  general  public,  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  taper- 
ing the  bullet  towards  its  base 
whereby  friction  is  reduced. 

But  the  theories  elaborated 
in  study  and  workshop  were 
soon  to  be  put  to  the  test  of 
experience,  for  military  opera- 
tions on  a  serious  scale  were 
required  against  the  frontier 


tribes  north  of  the  Kabul  river, 
and  against  the  numerous  and 
warlike  sections  of  the  great 
Afridi  tribe  to  the  south.  The 
result  was  creditable  to  all  con- 
cerned, for  the  bullet  proved 
efficient,  and  confidence  was 
restored  to  men  armed  with 
the  Lee-Metford  rifle.  We 
have  already  furnished  testi- 
mony of  this,1  which  need  not 
be  repeated ;  but  reports  by 
medical  officers,  recently  pub- 
lished, may  be  usefully  noted, 
for  they  help  towards  a  sound 
decision  on  the  point  often 
raised  whether  the  wounds  by 
Dum  Dum  bullets  are  unneces- 
sarily severe. 

Surgeon  -  Major  Whitehead 
reported  that  Private  Shaugh- 
nessy  of  the  Northampton  Regi- 
ment was  hit  on  November  9, 
1897,  at  Saransar,  when  carry- 
ing a  stretcher  to  a  wounded 
comrade.  He  was  not  at  first 
stopped  or  disabled,  though  he 
afterwards  became  faint  and 
was  taken  to  hospital.  He  was 
shot  through  the  chest  and 
lungs  by  a  Dum  Dum  bullet, 
which  was  removed  from  under 
the  skin  and  found  to  be  intact: 
it  had  neither  expanded  nor 
broken  up,  but  was  slightly 
roughened  at  the  point.  The 
man  made  a  perfect  recovery, 
and  was  discharged  to  duty. 
On  the  same  day  Sepoy  Kirpal 
Singh  was  killed,  the  bullet 
hitting  him  in  the  back  and 
passing  through  the  abdomen, 
wounds  of  entrance  and  exit 
being  very  small.  Two  other 
cases,  flesh  wounds,  were 
simple,  there  being  no  signs 
that  the  bullet  had  either  flat- 
tened or  expanded ;  in  another 
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case,  Jemadar  Man  Singh,  of 
the  15th  Sikhs,  walked  into 
camp  after  being  wounded ;  and 
finally  two  cases  of  bone  being 
struck  are  reported  in  which,  as 
might  be  expected,  damage  and 
destruction  were  considerable. 

Commenting  on  the  experi- 
ence gained,  the  Principal  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Her  Majesty's 
Forces  in  India  remarks  that 
the  old  spherical  bullet,  on  hit- 
ting a  bone,  caused  such  a 
wound  that  healing  by  first 
intention  was  rare,  and  that 
blood-poisoning  frequently  fol- 
lowed. Also  that  more  modern 
forms  of  bullets,  such  as  the 
Snider  and  Martini-Henry  pat- 
terns, impinging  with  great 
velocity  on  bones,  caused  very 
severe  wounds  with  large  exits, 
the  bones  being  often  pul- 
verised. 

"  This  condition  is  the  so-called 
'  explosive  effect,'  which  occurred  with 
any  of  the  cylindro-conoidal  bullets 
travelling  at  their  highest  rate  of  velo- 
city, and  was  frequently  commented 
upon  long  before  the  '  Dum  Dum ' 
bullet  was  thought  of.  At  short 
ranges  the  effects  of  the  Snider  and 
Martini  rifles  on  human  bones  were 
most  destructive,  and  up  to  200  yards 
the  so-called  'explosive  effects'  were 
frequently  seen.  .  .  .  At  Nowshera 
all  the  severe  wounds  were  caused 
by  either  the  old  Lee  -  Metford  or 
Martini-Henry  bullet,  and  some  of 
these  were  most  severe." 

Of  the  cases  above-mentioned 
caused  by  Dum  Dum  bullets, 
in  three  instances  the  wounds 
differed  in  no  respect  from  those 
made  by  Mark  II. ,  and  in  two 
cases,  which  were  severe,  much 
worse  wounds  have  been  ob- 
served before  the  Dum  Dum 
was  introduced.  "  Of  six  cases 
of  wounds  caused  by  the  last 
description  of  missile,  one  re- 


quired amputation,  and  one 
(penetrating  the  abdomen)  died, 
probably  from  internal  haemor- 
rhage, which  might  occur  with 
any  bullet."  And  the  P.M.O. 
sums  up  his  report  by  remark- 
ing that  the  Dum  Dum  bullet 
cannot  in  any  respect  be  re- 
garded as  explosive,  which 
being  interpreted  means  that 
though  efficient  it  is  not  need- 
lessly cruel — an  opinion  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  is 
endorsed  by  the  Government  of 
India. 

In  England,  however,  Mark 
II.  was  still  made  by  thousands, 
and  was  supplied  to  Kitchener 
for  the  battle  of  Atbara,  where, 
the  points  having  been  filed,  he 
used  it  with  good  effect :  ex- 
periments, however,  were  in 
progress  in  order  to  secure  a 
better  bullet,  and  trials  at  Hythe 
did  not  maintain  the  high  repu- 
tation the  Dum  Dum  had  ac- 
quired in  India,  but  tended  to 
show  that  a  modification  of 
Mark  II.,  designed  by  our  Wool- 
wich experts,  was  a  superior 
missile.  For  ordinary  purposes 
this  new  bullet,  Mark  IV.  as  it 
is  called,  may  be  defined  as 
Mark  II.  with  a  slightly  conical 
hole  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
deep  punched  in  the  point.  Its 
core,  like  that  of  the  Dum  Dum, 
is  of  pure  lead :  at  the  trials  it 
proved  more  accurate  at  long 
ranges,  but  had  less  stopping 
power  at  close  quarters.  The 
Indian  ammunition,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  defective, 
the  charges  of  cordite  were  un- 
equal in  different  cartridges, 
and  the  bullet  was  somewhat 
heavy  ;  there  were  several  hang- 
fires,  whilst  velocity  was  lower 
and  trajectory  higher  than  with 
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the  service  bullet.  For  these 
reasons  Mark  IV.  was  preferred 
and  adopted  for  the  British 
army.  It  was  used  at  Omdur- 
man,  both  in  ordinary  rifles  and 
in  the  Maxims,  and  found  to  be 
trustworthy — indeed  its  effects 
surpassed  expectation ;  but  its 
efficiency  at  long  range  pre- 
vented its  power  being  tested 
at  short  range,  for  the  der- 
vishes were  dispersed  or  de- 
stroyed before  they  could  engage 
us  at  close  quarters,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty whether  under  those 
circumstances  it  would  fulfil 
necessary  requirements. 

Experience  which  would 
justify  conclusions  as  to  the 
average  severity  of  wounds 
resulting  from  this  bullet 
is  wanting,  for  the  slightly 
wounded  left  the  battlefield 
and  only  the  dead  and  severely 
wounded  remained.  Even  they 
failed  to  yield  complete  testi- 
mony, for  examination  of  the 
field  was  not  made  till  the  sec- 
ond day  after  the  battle,  and 
the  lapse  of  time  prevented 
accurate  determination  of  the 
effects  of  the  bullets ;  still  some 
general  observations  were  made. 
There  were  simple  flesh-wounds, 
comparatively  unimportant  and 
in  no  way  different  from  those 
made  by  the  old  pattern  bullet ; 
and  there  were  wounds  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  severity,  where 
the  bullet  had  flattened  or 
mushroomed,  more  or  less,  and 
had  either  passed  out  or  failed 
to  do  so  according  to  the  lesser 
or  greater  destruction  of  the 
projectile.  Hence  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  bullet  came  well 
out  of  the  trials  both  official  at 
targets  and  in  actual  war. 
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Since  then,  however,  on  two 
occasions  fault  has  been  found 
with  it.  First,  at  the  Scottish 
meeting  at  Darnley,  several 
instances  of  "stripping"  hap- 
pened, the  jacket  or  part  of  it 
being  left  in  the  barrel,  whilst 
the  lead  core  was  driven  out. 
Complaints  were  made,  and  a 
remedy  was  believed  to  have 
been  applied;  but  again  at 
Bisley,  as  will  be  fresh  in  the 
reader's  recollection,  the  same 
defect  appeared.  In  two  cases 
there  may  have  been  careless- 
ness in  the  matter  of  cleaning, 
but  in  the  third  the  rifle  was 
new  and  in  proper  order,  yet 
the  bolt  head  was  blown  out, 
and  Lieut.  Bonham,  R.E.,  who 
fired  the  shot,  had  a  very  nar- 
row escape.  No  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  accident  was 
made,  but  Mark  IV.  ammuni- 
tion was  promptly  withdrawn, 
and  "was  replaced  by  the  old 
solid  Mark  II.  Consequent  on 
these  failures  the  core  of  pure 
lead  is  to  be  abandoned,  and  one 
hardened  by  a  mixture  with 
antimony  is  to  be  substituted. 
This  will  be  less  liable  to  melt 
or  soften  during  its  passage 
through  the  barrel,  and,  fur- 
ther, it  will  expand  less  on 
striking  an  object,  and  there- 
fore will  in  a  measure  be  a 
concession  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. Whether  its  stopping 
power  will  be  seriously  lessened 
experiment  alone  can  prove. 

Now  though  it  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  perfection  in  the 
design  of  a  bullet  all  at  once, 
and  though,  as  in  other  things, 
correction  is  gradual  as  defects 
are  ascertained,  yet  it  is  admis- 
sible to  contrast  the  thoroughly 
2  E 
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satisfactory  reports  from  India 
of  the  Dum  Dum  bullet  with 
Mark  IV.,  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  complaint  has  been  made. 
The  first  question  that  arises  is 
whether  the  trials  at  Hythe 
were  conclusive  against  the 
Dum  Dum,  or  whether  they 
may  not  have  been  at  any  rate 
partly  vitiated  ?  The  ammuni- 
tion may  have  deteriorated  on 
its  way  to  England,  or  have 
been  otherwise  injuriously 
affected,  and  so  have  failed  to 
do  justice  to  the  bullet.  The 
Dum  Dum  seems  to  be  more 
effective  at  close  range  and  less 
liable  to  strip  than  Mark  IV., 
two  advantages  which  suggest 
the  desirability  of  further  and 
more  exhaustive  trial  before 
the  principle  on  which  the 
latter  bullet  is  constructed  is 
preferred  to  that  of  the  solid 
and  effective  Indian  pattern. 

The  possibility  of  the  core 
separating  from  the  jacket  is 
increased  by  the  aperture  in 
the  point  made  to  facilitate  ex- 
pansion. The  hard  jacket  is 
fractionally  larger  than  the 
bore  of  the  rifle ;  consequently 
when  the  bullet  is  forced 
through  a  severe  spiral  with 
immense  velocity,  pressure  on 
the  core  must  be  enormous,  and 
the  natural  disposition  of  the 
softer  metal  to  escape  through 
the  hole  or  holes  in  the  jacket 
must  be  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  heat  generated  in  firing, 
which  partially  melts  the  core. 
This  inclination  to  separation 
was  mitigated  by  reducing  the 
diameter  of  the  bullet  slightly 
and  gradually  from  the  canne- 
lure x  to  the  base,  an  arrange- 
ment successfully  made  to  de- 


crease wear  in  the  rifle  barrel. 
Similar  treatment  might  per- 
haps be  advantageously  applied 
to  Mark  IV.,  but  the  solution  of 
the  bullet  problem,  as  already 
stated,  is  difficult,  being  com- 
plicated in  no  ordinary  degree 
by  many  considerations,  and  is 
not  one  to  be  suitably  treated 
in  detail  by  even  so  distin- 
guished a  body  of  men  as  those 
who  represented  the  Powers 
at  the  late  Conference.  They 
might  usefully,  and  they  had 
the  opportunity  of  doing  it, 
have  laid  down  the  general 
principle,  to  which  both  Great 
Britain  and  America  would 
cheerfully  assent,  that  bullets 
were  not  to  be  made  needlessly 
destructive ;  but  they  preferred 
to  pass  a  resolution  designed  to 
interdict  the  patterns  used  by 
our  nation,  which  is  at  least  as 
much  affected  by  sentiment- 
ality and  considerations  of 
humanity  as  are  its  neighbours. 
Even  if  they  had  the  power  of 
enforcing  their  proposal,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  a  type  far  more 
severe,  but  which  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  their  rule,  and  this 
was  pointed  out  by  the  Ameri- 
can delegate.  Consequently  it 
looks  as  if  the  majority  of  the 
Conference  desired  rather  to 
thwart  and  hamper  Great  Brit- 
ain in  her  armament  than  to 
advance  the  cause  of  humanity 
by  proposing  such  restrictions 
as  every  nation  would  be 
pleased  to  accept. 

Another  question  connected 
with  the  design  of  our  bullets, 
by  no  means  easy  to  answer  off- 
hand, is  whether  it  is  justifiable 
to  use  different  patterns  against 
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different  men  :  a  severe  type  for 
the  warrior  who  does  not  know 
when  he  is  beaten,  and  fights  to 
the  last ;  and  a  mild  type  for 
those  who  are  more  readily  put 
•out  of  action,  and  are  satisfied 
that  their  day's  pay  is  well 
earned  by  a  slight  wound,  but 
who  will  give  and  take  quarter. 
The  case  at  first  sight  seems 
clear  enough  :  the  bullet  must 
have  power  to  stop  man  or 
horse  effectually,  and  if  it  will 
do  this,  one  pattern  should 
suffice.  Yet  there  are  other 
considerations.  In  war  with 
civilised  nations  certain  ameni- 
ties are,  or  should  be,  observed  : 
the  wounded  are  held  to  be  out 
of  action,  and  are  not  killed. 
Savages,  however,  from  a  com- 
plete disregard  of  life,  not  only 
risk  their  own  by  fighting  after 
they  are  wounded,  but  as  a  rule 
kill  all  who  fall  into  their  hands. 
Is  it  permissible  to  use  a  more 
destructive  bullet  when  fighting 
with  them?  Are  they  to  be 
treated  as  dangerous  game 
against  whom  any  missile  is 
fair?  How  far  is  it  heroic  or 
unbecoming  for  a  wounded  man 
to  continue  to  fight  for  his 
country?  In  what  measure  is 
it  justifiable  to  spare  our 
enemies  at  the  cost  of  our 
soldiers'  lives?  Where  is  the 
line  to  be  drawn  between  the 
necessary  object  of  disabling  a 
foe  and  unnecessary  mutilation  ? 
These  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  must  occur  to  all 
who  think  about  the  subject, 
and  they  are  not  all  simple, 
nor  answered  alike.  Many  ex- 
perienced persons  honestly  be- 
lieve that  two  types  of  bullet 
are  clearly  justifiable — one  for 
savage,  the  other  for  civilised 


foes, — just  as  in  sport  the 
weapon  may  vary  according  to 
the  size  and  ferocity  of  game. 
Without  condemning  this  view, 
we  are  clearly  in  favour  for  all 
our  wars  of  one  bullet  sufficient 
for  disablement  but  not  un- 
necessarily destructive.  Ex- 
periments are  being  made, — 
some  under  the  able  direction 
of  Professor  Alexander  Ogston 
of  Aberdeen,  whose  name  is  a 
guarantee  for  care  and  modera- 
tion, others  elsewhere,  —  and 
they  may  result  in  an  aproxi- 
mation  to  the  ideal  bullet ;  but 
that  we  shall  satisfy  our  Con- 
tinental critics  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected. 

A  point  on  which  some  mis- 
apprehension exists  is  that 
bullets  completely  covered  by 
a  hard  jacket  or  envelope  are 
necessarily  less  destructive  than 
those  in  which  the  core  is  ex- 
posed. To  some  extent,  and 
under  certain  conditions,  this 
contention  is  true,  but  under 
others  it  is  misleading.  The 
smallest  bullet  in  use  for  war 
purposes — that  of  the  United 
States  navy — is  wholly  man- 
tled, but  is  driven  at  enormous 
velocity,  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  chief  factor  in  its  powers 
for  destruction.  These  are  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  those  of  our 
Dum  Dum  or  Mark  IV.  bullets, 
the  so  -  called  explosive  effect 
being  even  more  marked,  and 
increasing  as  the  velocity  in- 
creases over  1000  feet  a  second. 
Hence  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  resolution  of  Confer- 
ence aimed  at  our  bullets  would 
by  no  means  result  in  benefit- 
ing humanity,  or  in  rendering 
wounds  less  inutilement  cruel. 
W.  BBOADFOOT. 
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THE     LOOKER-ON. 


FRANCE:    ITS   TRAGIC  EXTRAVAGANZA THE  OLIVE-BRANCH    FROM   THE  TRANS- 
VAAL  SPIRITUAL    AUTHORITY    IN    THE     CHURCH THE    DELIRIUM    OF 

DRESS. 


WHEN  the  pen  that  writes 
this  was  dropped,  in  the  last 
week  of  June,  there  had  been 
no  mysterious  French  visits  to 
St  Petersburg,  no  thought  of 
the  Czar's  abdication  had  been 
whispered,  and  the  German  Em- 
peror's advances  to  France  were 
almost  as  indeterminate  as 
Paul's  overtures  to  Virginia. 
General  Gallifet  had  not  yet 
descended  from  the  car  which 
may  presently  take  him  up 
again,  and  at  E-ennes  a  door 
had  still  to  open  upon  fatalities 
that  will  soon  pass  through  it 
now.  Peace,  preparing  for  a 
honeymoon  with  Arbitration  in 
chill  Alaska,  knew  not  then  how 
soon  the  promised  joy  would  be 
baulked  by  American  coyness, 
or  that  the  price  was  to  be  no 
less  than  an  Anglo  -  Canadian 
quarrel.  Discerning  eyes  saw 
that  a  little  grey  cloud,  drifting 
from  these  shores  to  the  South 
African  zenith,  might  grow 
and  blacken  and  burst  in  flame ; 
but  saw  also  that  it  was  a  man- 
ageable little  cloud  as  yet,  and 
that  the  better  management 
might  disperse  what  the  worse 
intended  for  fireworks,  thought- 
less or  unknowing  of  a  too -in- 
flammable atmosphere. 

Since  then  nearly  all  these 
things  have  happened, — all  ex- 
cept that  the  cloud  over  South 
Africa,  after  growing  and  dark- 
ening at  a  rate  up  to  the 


highest  expectation,  holds  its 
thunder.  Crowded  into  the 
short  space  of  two  summer 
months,  here  is  enough  to  fill 
all  Europe  with  agitation  ;  and 
indeed  there  has  been  plenty 
of  it,  but  distributed  with  a 
strange  inequality.  In  other 
times  —  but  that  was  when 
there  were  other  Czars  —  any 
the  least  reasonable  report  of 
abdication  by  a  Russian  sover- 
eign would  have  unsettled  every 
Court  in  Europe.  France  in 
her  present  state,  and  with 
such  prospects  of  a  worse, 
must,  one  would  think,  put 
all  her  neighbours  upon  an 
alarmed  qui  vive.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  any  such  move- 
ment. In  its  stead  we  behold 
a  general  composure  which, 
considering  how  imminent,  how 
positive,  and  how  little  con- 
trollable seem  the  dangers  of 
an  upset  in  France,  is  not 
very  readily  accountable.  The 
thing  can  be  done,  but  only 
in  ways  which  are  themselves 
doubtful  and  dark. 

We  may  allow  ourselves  to 
think  little  of  the  reported 
abdication  of  the  Czar,  not 
only  because  of  its  unlikelihood, 
which  is  an  imperfect  reason, 
but  because  it  would  be  of 
small  consequence, — which  is 
much  to  the  purpose.  All  that 
would  happen  in  such  an  event 
would  be  the  removal  of  an 
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amiable  and  un-Czar-like  young 
man  from  a  position  in  which 
he  is  not  at  home,  to  another 
ready  -  furnished  with  regrets. 
An  unchanged  Russian  Govern- 
ment would  go  on  as  before,  as 
it  did  very  much  in  the  last 
reign,  and  as  it  may  be  reck- 
oned on  doing  till  it  is  handled, 
for  better  or  worse,  by  a  Czar 
of  the  stamp  which  seems  to 
have  passed  out  of  coinage  at 
present.  If  the  abdication  re- 
port which  its  originator  per- 
sists in  is  so  little  regarded, 
the  probable  explanation  is  a 
general  sense  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  not  a  confident  be- 
lief that  the  Czar  is  too  happy 
in  his  situation  to  think  of 
quitting  it. 

There  we  may  leave  a  matter 
nearly  forgotten,  and  pass  to 
another  of  far  deeper  import- 
ance. And,  first,  I  will  make 
the  great  venture  of  saying 
that  the  mighty  interest  which 
the  whole  country  takes  and 
has  long  taken  in  the  state  of 
France  would  be  no  less  worthy 
were  it  less  fiery,  and  rather 
wiser  were  it  more  comprehen- 
sive. It  is  certainly  tco  much 
concentrated  on  a  part  of  the 
whole,  and  too  imitative  of 
French  modes  of  expression. 
Merely  considered  as  a  matter 
of  taste,  the  adoption  into  Eng- 
lish polemics  of  Gallic  rage  at 
its  wildest  is  no  improvement. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  matter  of  taste  alone. 
Questions  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  also — but  that  is  uncon- 
sidered  at  present — of  political 
discretion,  stare  out  of  the  in- 
vective borrowed  from  French 
passion  and  flung  upon  the 
Dreyfus  case.  We  know  what 


may  be  meant  by  a  "  divine 
madness,"  and  very  few  reason- 
able things  are  as  noble  as  "  the 
divine  madness  of  pity."  There- 
fore the  abandonment  of  all 
restraint  when  this  disastrous 
French  affair  is  discussed  in 
English  print  has  admirable 
significations.  But  however 
good  the  motive  thereto  (and 
it  is  not  to  be  questioned),  or 
however  sound  the  persuasion 
underlying  it  (against  which 
nothing  can  be  said),  we  should 
beware  of  committing  in  de- 
nouncing them  the  offences 
that  we  reprobate.  Accusation 
upon  guesswork,  condemnation 
without  sure  proof,  contempt 
of  the  first  injunctions  of  law, 
— these  are  the  themes  of  cen- 
sure when,  every  day,  scores 
of  English  pens  address  the 
enemies  of  M.  Dreyfus.  And 
it  is  rare  to  find,  on  any  day, 
one  of  his  defenders  who  does 
not  drop  into  the  offence  he 
justly  declaims  against. 

For  the  question  of  Captain 
Dreyfus's  innocence  has  long 
been  subordinated  to  the  ques- 
tion of  his  accusers'  infamy — 
meaning  by  his  accusers  so 
many  general  officers  of  the 
highest  rank,  with  various 
statesmen  of  similar  grade ;  and 
their  guilt  being  assumed  in 
dimensions  which  include  con- 
spiracy, false  witness,  pecula- 
tion, and  subornation  of  mur- 
der, it  is  proclaimed  in  language 
appropriate  to  such  wickedness. 
The  supposition  that  they  may 
be  deceived  or  mistaken,  that 
their  belief  in  Dreyfus's  treach- 
ery is  honest  if  incomprehen- 
sible, is  angrily  rejected ;  none 
of  them  is  allowed  the  benefit 
of  an  explanation  which  may 
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cover  the  case  of  most.  Amidst 
so  much  that  is  assumed  with- 
out proof  there  is  no  place  for 
that  not  extravagant  likeli- 
hood. Yet  on  assumption,  and 
without  evidence  either  secret 
or  open,  Henry's  throat  was 
cut  by  order ;  and  when  M. 
Labori  was  shot, — but  here  I 
must  quote  a  few  words  to 
show  that  there  is  no  exag- 
geration in  what  I  know  to  be 
an  unpalatable  though  a  just 
remonstrance.  This  is  from 
a  journal  of  high  character : 
"  If  the  man "  who  fired  the 
shot  "were  caught,  he  would 
probably  betray  his  employers. 
We  can  only  at  present  guess 
at  them  by  asking  the  question, 
Who  profited  by  this  villainy  ? 
The  answer  must  be  on  the  tip 
of  every  tongue  :  it  was  General 
Mercier.  If  Maitre  Labori  had 
not  been  shot,  the  General 
would  have  received  the  same 
sort  of  punishment  as  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chief  Justice  adminis- 
tered to  Richard  Pigott."  Yet 
"  there  is  no  evidence  against 
General  Mercier,  except  his 
powerful  motive  and  his  notori- 
ous character."  Even  so  far 
can  unwarranted  accusation  be 
carried  by  a  generous  rage 
against  wrongful  accusers.  And 
so,  in  the  same  heat  and  heed- 
lessness,  dozens  of  newspapers, 
in  scores  of  passages,  repeat  the 
offence  they  condemn. 

"Is  that  a  reason,  then,"  it 
will  be  asked,  "for  stifling 
protest  against  a  monstrous 
crime  ? "  No,  nor  for  sup- 
pressing strong  opinions  formed 
on  sound  convictions.  But  it 
is  a  reason  for  remembering 
that  right  or  wrong  intrusion 
into  the  domestic  quarrels  of 


other  people  is  a  natural  cause 
of  resentment.  It  is  a  reason 
for  dealing  with  the  case  in 
the  way  of  an  English  judge 
when  summing  up  or  delivering 
judgment,  —  which,  for  that 
matter,  can  be  pretty  severe. 
It  is  a  reason  for  recalling  what 
is  allowed  and  what  forbidden 
by  law  in  England. 

The  common  good  sense 
that  regulates  ordinary  life 
should  tell  us  as  much  as  that, 
I  think,  without  aid  or  stimulus 
from  political  considerations. 
But  they  come  into  the  matter, 
and  are  not  unlikely  to  figure 
in  it  distinctly.  While  the 
Dreyfus  case  is  undetermined 
in  the  courts,  while  anxiety 
grows  from  day  to  day  in 
France  as  to  what  will  happen 
as  its  outcome,  and  the  army 
lifts  its  head  higher,  and  riot 
begins  which  gives  opportunity 
to  military  interference,  there  is 
not  much  call  to  quarrel  with 
England  for  these  alleged 
insults  and  injuries.  There 
is  more  imminent  desperate 
matter  to  think  about.  But, 
the  trial  over,  Dreyfus  acquitted 
or  his  sentence  confirmed,  the 
upset  may  come  which  looks 
more  likely  now  (August  23) 
than  ever.  Upset,  change,  and 
then,  perhaps,  we  may  know 
more  clearly  what  sent  the 
French  Minister  to  St  Peters- 
burg so  suddenly,  why  it  is  that 
the  German  Emperor  appears 
so  anxious  for  friendship  with 
France  just  when  that  country's 
affairs  and  its  future  are  so  un- 
certain, and  why  this  un- 
certainty should  trouble  the 
Continental  States  so  little  as 
it  seems  to  do.  In  saying  this 
I  hint  at  no  opinion  of  my  own ; 
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for  (ideas  are  not  opinions)  I 
have  only  one,  and  that  is  not 
very  deep :  the  uncertainty  of 
things  in  France  may  be  in 
itself  reason  enough  for  the 
German  Emperor's  friendly 
advances.  But,  to  come  to  a 
nearer  point,  a  not  unlikely 
sequel  to  these  profound  disturb- 
ances in  France  is  a  military 
Government  —  a  Government 
with  the  usual  characteristics 
of  a  military  dictatorship.  We 
know  what  they  are  in  all 
times  and  places.  We  know 
what  they  are  in  France,  and 
what  they  are  likely  to  be  with 
the  French  army,  the  French 
generals,  the  whole  French 
nation,  in  a  raw,  wounded- 
honour  state  of  exasperation. 
In  that  case,  in  any  case,  the 
spirit  that  stood  up  in  Captain 
Dreyfus's  defence  will  remain 
righteous,  and  we  shall  know 
how  to  stand  up  in  our  own 
if  required.  But  there  will 
be  a  return  of  the  question 
whether  the  good  that  zeal 
did  was  not  damaged  by  over- 
zeal — whether  Dreyfus  might 
not  have  been  championed  as 
earnestly,  with  better  effect 
and  to  better  results,  by  a 
more  discriminating  fire  of  ac- 
cusation. 


At  the  moment  when  this 
sheet  must  go  to  press,  con- 
firmatory news  comes  in  that 
the  Transvaal  Government  has 
replied  to  a  certain  suggestion 
of  Mr  Chamberlain's  by  pro- 
posing a  new  and  much  more 
liberal  franchise  scheme — with 
conditions.  Official  publication 
is  delayed,  wherefore  these  con- 
ditions are  unknown  at  the 


time  we  write.  But  as  for  the 
franchise-reforms,  they  are  re- 
ported from  various  quarters  in 
terms  so  nearly  identical  that 
there  is  no  more  curiosity  about 
them ;  and,  by  general  agree- 
ment, they  are  accepted  as  in 
themselves  satisfactory.  The 
worst  that  is  said  of  them  is 
that  they  afford  a  hopeful  basis 
of  settlement. 

Hopeful  bases  of  settlement, 
then,  we  shall  suppose  them ; 
and  even  though  the  conditions, 
which  will  be  known  to  'Maga's' 
readers  long  before  these  pages 
see  the  light,  should  turn  out 
to  be  difficult  or  unacceptable, 
we  propose  to  sleep  in  peace. 
For  peace  will  be  the  end  of 
what  yet  is  a  perilous  imbroglio, 
if  of  the  two  guiding  consider- 
ations, the  two  determining 
aims,  which  have  hitherto  di- 
vided counsel,  the  Government 
chooses  the  one  which  most  of 
its  friends  have  shown  the  least 
liking  for.  That,  however,  may 
be  because  most  of  its  friends 
were  mistaken ;  attributing  to 
the  Government  a  design  and 
a  purpose  which,  though  they 
must  have  come  under  contem- 
plation in  some  phases  of  an 
extremely  vexing  trouble,  were 
never  likely  to  combine  in  a 
fixed  policy. 

The  existence  of  this  design 
as  a  policy  seems  to  have  been 
argued  from  the  publication  of 
Sir  Alfred  Milner's  celebrated 
telegraphic  despatch.  Fairly 
argued  I  do  not  say.  But  from 
the  day  when  that  despatch 
appeared  in  print  a  strong  con- 
jecture grew  more  strong  that 
the  Colonial  Office  was  re- 
solved to  make  short  work  of 
President  Kruger,  And  in  a 
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certain  sense  it  was  no  bad  re- 
solve to  make  short  work  of 
President  Kruger;  but  that 
was  not  the  sense  supposed 
Short  work  meant  a  course  of 
action  which  may  fairly  be 
described  as  the  war  policy — a 
policy  never,  that  I  know  of, 
publicly  set  out,  but  formulated 
in  the  minds  of  many  stout 
politicians  in  South  Africa 
and  at  home,  upon  considered 
reasons.  They  are  strong 
reasons.  The  best  of  them  are 
such  as  Mr  Chamberlain,  a 
man  of  resolute  character  and 
a  warm  Imperialist,  might  be 
expected  to  act  upon.  They 
were  read  into  the  Milner  cor- 
respondence without  authority 
— perhaps  with  more  rhyme 
than  reason ;  and  from  that 
time  there  was  a  war-party  in 
Transvaal  affairs  (I  am  quite 
sensible  that  it  is  too  pro- 
nounced a  designation)  with  an 
evident  belief  that  they  were 
also  a  Government  party.  But 
that  is  what  I  doubt. 

It  has  been  said  .that  the 
course  of  action  favoured  by 
this  party  was  founded  on  con- 
sidered reasons.  Whether  they 
will  survive  the  new  Transvaal 
proposals  and  the  conditions 
annexed  thereto  of  course  I 
cannot  know;  or  if,  surviving, 
they  will  have  much  influence 
on  the  discussion  about  to  be 
renewed.  Shortly  stated,  they 
are  these. 

The  present  conditions  of 
government  in  the  Transvaal, 
the  present  relations  of  a  great 
part  of  its  inhabitants  with  the 
rulers  of  the  country,  are  unen- 
durable in  one  important  sense 
if  in  no  other :  they  cannot 
endure.  They  cannot  last  long ; 


yet   while   they   do   last    there 
will   be    no    surety    of    peace, 
either  for   the  Government   in 
Downing    Street   or    for   their 
higher  officials  in  South  Africa, 
from   one   month    to    another. 
For   this  new  population,   for- 
midable  in   the   heart    of    the 
Transvaal     and    with     power- 
ful  friends  elsewhere,   have    a 
right   to  England's  protection. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  they 
will  never  be  content  till  they 
rise  to  the  top.     Nothing  else 
can  be  expected, — except   that 
the  Boers  will  do  their  not  very 
scrupulous  utmost  to  suppress 
that  ambition.      Unceasing  con- 
flict, therefore.     That  is  to  say, 
unceasing  worry  for  the  Colonial 
Office ;    for    when   the   jealous 
obstinacy  of  the  Boers  gives  no 
new  ground  for  complaint,  Out- 
lander  management  can  always 
supply  the  want.     And  this  in 
a    meanwhile,    probably    brief, 
before    some  real   or  contrived 
provocation     raises     Johannes- 
burg,    sets    Rhodesia    on    the 
march     again,    and     starts    a 
bloody  melee  that  may  call  for 
armed  intervention  on  the  grand 
scale :    perhaps  inconveniently. 
And  then  Kruger  is  so  obstin- 
ately    impracticable     and      so 
abominably    cunning    (we    call 
this  quality  by  another   name 
in  potentates  with  great  armies 
at  command,  and  therefore   in 
less  need  of  it) ;  his  people  are 
so  intractable,  and  so  much  in 
want   of   a  taking  down,  that 
there  is  no  dealing  with  them 
in  the  preferable  manner.     The 
better    way    in    this    business 
is     the     short    way    and     the 
thorough.      And    that     is,    to 
take   possession    of    a   country 
which    ought    never    to    have 
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been  given  up  when  it  was  in 
our  hands.  This  abrupt  course, 
however,  will  not  do.  What 
can  be  done  is  to  insist  upon 
the  immediate  surrender  of  such 
franchise  and  other  privileges  as 
will  break  the  Boer  pretensions 
to  exclusive  government,  admit 
the  Outlanders  to  the  threshold 
of  equal  authority,  and  show 
to  all  concerned  that  England 
is  master  throughout  South 
Africa.  That  should  be  the 
demand,  supported  by  the 
presence  of  strong  battalions. 
The  demand  may  be  resisted. 
If  so,  the  consequence  follows 
which  at  this  rate  is  only  post- 
poned, and  it  is  the  one  which 
on  some  accounts  is  the  most 
desirable. 

Faithfully  rendered  in  its 
stronger  points,  and  dissociated 
from  arguments  of  self-interest 
which  can  only  be  supposed  to 
weigh  with  some  of  its  advo- 
cates, this  is  the  Transvaal  war 
policy  so  called.  It  will  be  rec- 
ognised as  directing  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  in  Transvaal 
affairs,  and  that  is  but  natural ; 
for  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
it  if  you  do  not  go  too  deep, 
and  it  has  its  own  fascination 
for  many  minds.  But  now 
comes  the  grand  question,  Is 
the  renewed  discussion  between 
our  own  and  the  Transvaal 
Government  to  be  carried  on 
from  the  British  side  upon  the 
bias  of  this  policy  or  under 
direction  of  another, — another, 
of  which  the  guiding  considera- 
tion and  the  determining  aim 
are  different?  For  very  dif- 
ferent results  may  be  expected 
according  to  the  choice. 

With  those  who  prefer  what 
I  shall  venture  to  call  the  peace 


policy,  the  first  thought  and 
starting-point  is  not  the  present 
state  of  government  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  present  relations 
of  some  part  of  its  inhabitants 
with  the  rulers  of  that  country, 
but  the  permanent  relations  of 
the  two  races  which  together 
occupy  South  Africa  under  the 
Queen's  flag.  And  the  ulti- 
mate aim  is  not  the  victorious 
assertion  of  a  British  "para- 
mountcy"  over  the  Dutch  in 
South  Africa,  but  the  harmon- 
ising and  the  fusion  of  the  two 
races  by  every  possible  means 
conducive  to  that  end.  As  for 
"paramountcy,"  that  is  under- 
stood to  be  what  it  actually  is  : 
legal,  ordered,  acknowledged 
in  all  that  it  need  claim,  un- 
challenged unless  by  rebellion 
(which  the  war  policy  seems 
directed  to  provoke),  and  at  all 
times  secured  by  overwhelm- 
ingly superior  strength.  The 
argument  for  the  war  policy 
has  been  stated  at  some  length, 
in  order  that  the  best  of  it  may 
be  brought  to  view.  The  argu- 
ment for  the  peace  policy 
speaks  out  in  nearly  every 
detail  from  the  shortest  de- 
scription of  its  starting-point 
and  purpose.  I  leave  this  detail 
to  be  followed  in  all  its  branches 
by  the  thought  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader,  who  cannot 
have  an  easier  task ;  and  when 
he  has  spent,  or  spent  once 
more,  ten  minutes  of  time 
upon  it,  I  will  ask  him  to 
put  before  himself  the  question 
which  these  remarks  are  in- 
tended to  pore.  Terms  of 
settlement  being  again  de- 
bated between  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Government 
of  the  Transvaal,  is  the  dis- 
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cussion  more  likely  to  prosper 
under  the  guiding  considera- 
tion and  determining  aim  of 
the  paramountcy  or  of  the 
fusionist  policy? 

The  new  proposals  seem  like- 
ly to  be  in  full  debate  when 
this  number  of  '  Maga '  is  pub- 
lished, which  is  one  reason  for 
putting  the  question.  Another 
is  that  the  Outlanders  (who 
have  now  been  made  parties 
to  a  settlement,  practically) 
seem  already  determined  to  go 
beyond  the  new  proposals  and 
push  the  fighting  policy  to  a 
conclusion.  For  a  third  reason, 
it  looks  as  if  the  insistent  claims 
of  the  Transvaal  Government 
to  the  abrogation  of  "suzer- 
ainty," or  to  fuller  indepen- 
dence of  Great  Britain  in 
external  affairs  than  is  now 
acknowledged,  might  be  turned 
to  account  by  the  fighting- 
party.  If,  however,  these 
claims  are  treated  properly, 
they  will  be  rejected  forth- 
with and  never  again  listened 
to.  And  being  finally  dis- 
posed of,  they  will  signify 
nothing,  unless  the  Boers  take 
arms  in  support  of  them,  in 
which  (incredible)  case  fighting 
there  will  be  of  course. 


Ever  since  the  May  month  of 
last  year  the  deeper  preoccupa- 
tion of  many  English  folk  has 
been  religious  more  than  politi- 
cal. State  affairs  may  have 
provided  the  most  excitement, 
but  the  Church,  its  troubles 
and  their  probable  outcome, 
have  provoked  in  thousands  of 
minds  the  most  concern.  And 
it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is 


much  prospect  of  returning 
tranquillity.  Yet  the  better 
way  to  peace  has  certainly 
been  opened  by  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Archbishops,  and 
that  is  the  utmost  that  could  be 
hoped  for  a  year  ago. 

For  by  that  time  it  had  be- 
come clear  that  reconciliation 
of  the  discordant  spirits  in  the 
Church  is  impossible.  The  Pro- 
testant spirit  as  there  main- 
tained, the  Catholic  spirit  as 
there  intruding,  cannot  live 
together  harmoniously.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  the  one 
came  into  existence  to  oppose 
the  other — whether  by  need  or 
not,  whether  fortunately  or  not, 
there  are  plentiful  means  of 
judging.  In  many  situations, 
as  we  know  by  experience,  they 
can  agree  to  differ ;  but  this 
they  cannot  do  where,  dwelling 
in  the  same  house,  they  contend 
for  its  possession.  It  is  this 
contention  and  nothing  less 
that  troubles  the  Church  in  our 
day.  By  various  channels,  the 
Catholic  spirit  of  pre-E-eforma- 
tion  times  has  entered  into  the 
Church  of  England  to  pervert 
it,  as  they  say  who  speak  with 
the  only  authority  which  the 
disturbers  acknowledge,  when 
they  acknowledge  any  living 
authority  at  all.  The  Bishop 
of  London  himself  confesses  to 
priests  in  his  diocese  who  oppose 
their  practice  to  the  principles 
of  the  Church.  The  Bishop. of 
Winchester  knows  of  others  who 
are  as  aliens  and  foreigners  in  the 
Church,  performing  "  the  kind 
of  services  that  brought  about 
the  Reformation."  "Ecclesias- 
tical marauders "  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  called  them,  being 
of  much  the  same  mind  as  the 
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Bishop  of  Southwell,  who  said, 
speaking  also  in  Convocation, 
that  ritualistic  offences  were 
their  least  concern  :  "  they  had 
to  deal  with  secret  societies 
which  were  undermining  the 
teaching  of  the  Church."  The 
Primate  himself,  whose  judg- 
ments reflect  none  but  the 
plainest  facts,  and  these  with- 
out their  natural  colours,  has 
raised  his  voice  against  men  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  who 
falsify  their  obligations,  and 
whose  services  are  "  a  sort  of 
introduction  to  the  Church  of 
Rome."  With  such  authority 
as  this  to  back  the  report  of 
our  own  senses,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  misunderstanding  what 
it  is  that  disturbs  the  Church. 
It  is  the  invasion  of  that  too- 
priestly  spirit  in  the  Roman 
Church  which  cannot  live  at 
peace  in  the  English  commun- 
ion. Once  discovered,  it  must 
either  destroy  and  supplant, 
or  suffer  defeat  and  dwindle 
out.  These  consequences  are 
in  the  nature  of  things. 

The  aim  of  the  invasion — 
not  a  suspected  aim  only,  but 
avowed  where  there  is  bold- 
ness enough  for  avowal  —  is 
to  de-Protestantise  the  English 
Church ;  its  Protestantism 
being  its  differentiation  from 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
attempt  was  nursed  through 
many  years  by  belief  in  the 
decay  of  the  Protestant  spirit — 
a  not  unreasonable  belief,  but 
erroneous.  Slumber  was  mis- 
taken for  decease.  The  mis- 
take deepened  as  the  ritual 
of  the  High  Church  clergy,  so 
alarming  at  first,  won  its  way 
to  acceptance ;  being  innocent 
for  the  most  part,  and  more 


than  that  where  really  inno- 
cent. But  something  else  was 
to  come  whence  these  flowers 
and  graces  of  worship  were 
taken ;  and  that  something 
being  imported  pretty  much  by 
wholesale,  there  was  an  end  to 
the  slumbers  of  Protestantism 
in  England.  It  arose  and 
stood  up — so  much  of  it  that 
nobody  was  more  surprised 
than  the  bishops  themselves. 
Hence  the  Court  of  Appeal  so 
judiciously  appointed  by  the 
Archbishops ;  and  when  we  say 
that  their  decisions  open  the 
better  way  of  peace,  we  think 
of  how  much  less  pacifying  a  dif- 
ferent answer  would  have  been. 
The  authorised  decisions  of  a 
spiritual  tribunal,  they  are  of 
great  consequence,  though  they 
do  relate  immediately  to  un- 
important things.  For  the 
judgment  of  this  spiritual  court 
takes  a  wide  meaning,  as  being 
grounded  on  the  law  and  ap- 
pointment of  State  and  Church 
in  Reformation  times.  That  is 
the  way  in  which  Protestant 
Churchmen  would  have  all 
such  decisions  grounded,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  earnest 
that  so  they  will  be.  For 
Protestant  Churchmen,  there- 
fore, this  is  well ;  but  not  for 
the  Anglican  party  which 
chooses  to  be  called  Catholic. 
The  foremost  men  of  that  party 
revolt  at  any  decision  based  on 
State  authority,  by  whomso- 
ever delivered  ;  so  that  although 
a  rescript  against  the  liturgical 
use  of  incense  might  in  itself 
give  them  small  concern,  it  be- 
comes abominable  when  founded 
in  whole  or  in  part  upon  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  Furthermore,  it 
is  significant  for  both  parties 
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that  when  the  archbishops 
speak  of  such  trivial  devia- 
tions from  the  letter  of  the 
law  as  no  bishop  should  seek 
to  punish  (and  the  swinging 
of  incense  might  be  considered 
one  of  them),  they  do  so  in 
making  certain  exceptions  clear. 
Offences  otherwise  trivial  lose 
their  triviality  when  they  are 
"  of  such  a  nature  as  to  change 
the  general  character  and  as- 
pect of  the  service."  This  dic- 
tum has  applications  beyond 
the  ceremonial  use  of  incense. 

Thus  the  decision  of  a  small 
matter  gives  great  content  to 
Protestant  Churchmen,  and  at 
the  same  time  brings  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  straiter  Anglo-Catho- 
lic clergy  to  a  test.  In  nothing 
are  the  devotees  of  the  Catholic 
Revival  more  resolute  than 
in  rejecting  the  civil  autho- 
rity in  Church  government.1 
And  though  it  is  agreed  that 
the  prohibition  of  incense  lately 
pronounced  was  pronounced  by 
the  spiritual  authority  alone, 
the  fatal  taint  is  found  in  it — 
after  all,  the  Archbishop's  judg- 
ment takes  its  instruction  from 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  How 
much  disobedience  that  dire 
consideration  may  evoke  is 
hardly  known  yet.  Very  little 
came  into  the  prospect  at  first ; 
and  though  there  is  much  more 
in  view  at  the  time  we  write, 
discretion  must  surely  prevail. 
General  disobedience  to  the  first 
order  of  the  only  spiritiial  court 
open  to  the  Church,  and  that 
an  order  in  unessential  matters, 


how  injudicious  it  must  be ! 
But  the  test  is  not  unfortunate. 
By  the  measure  of  obedience 
conceded,  and  by  what  show  of 
submission  or  of  bitterness  obe- 
dience is  accompanied,  much 
may  be  learnt.  And  yet,  per- 
haps, not  very  much;  for  we 
are  already  bidden  to  remem- 
ber that  "every  archiepiscopal 
judgment  will  stand  upon  its 
own  merits"  (will  itself  be 
judged),  "and  that  obedience 
to  such  of  them  as  relate  to 
things  that  are  indifferent 
carries  with  it  no  promise 
of  obedience  to  others  which 
may  relate  to  things  that  are 
essential." 

This  is  the  language  of  a 
great  representative  authority 
in  the  Church,  circumspect,  de- 
liberate, statesmanlike,  not  of 
the  extreme  High  party;  and 
reasonable  as  they  seem,  these 
words  speak  more  of  strife  than 
of  peace  to  come.  Again  they 
bring  from  obscurity  the  fact — 
fact  it  seems  to  be — that  there 
is  no  authority  in  existence 
here  which  the  Anglo-Catholic 
will  promise  to  obey.  State 
prescription,  State  interpre- 
tation, are  rejected  utterly. 
Spiritual  authority  alone  is 
entitled  to  obedience,  and  this 
authority  is  recognised  as  pre- 
sent in  the  spiritual  heads  of 
the  Church.  But  with  what 
drawbacks,  abatements,  excep- 
tions !  It  is  an  acknowledged 
authority  till  it  delivers  its 
judgments  and  explains  them ; 
decision  and  explanation  are 


1  Thus  writes  one  of  them  :  "  For  myself,  though  I  have  defended  the  use  of 
incense,  I  care  little  about  it,  and  nothing  short  of  an  express  command  would 
induce  me  to  use  it  in  my  own  church.  But  if  I  am  told  that  fifty  Acts  of  Par- 
liament forbid  the  use  of  incense,  I  reply  that  they  are  fifty  good  and  valid 
reasons,  quantum  valeant,  for  adopting  and  retaining  it." 
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then  examined ;  and  should 
there  be  anything  in  either 
repugnant  to  the  examiner's 
views  of  the  true  history,  tra- 
dition, ritual,  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  he  may  deny  obedience 
and  count  it  to  himself  for 
righteousness.  Or  should  he 
accept  the  decision,  it  must  be 
understood  that  it  is  accepted 
because  it  is  approved  as  a 
decision  in  the  particular  case. 
For  every  archiepiscopal  judg- 
ment stands  upon  its  own 
merits.  Obedience  to  one  de- 
cision carries  with  it  no  promise 
of  compliance  with  others. 

This  is  a  description  of  an- 
archy —  of  anarchy  which, 
though  it  can  be  explained, 
cannot  be  easily  remedied.  The 
explanation  seems  to  be  that 
though  the  archiepiscopal  court 
is  a  prescribed  and  lawful  insti- 
tution, and  though  its  authority 
is  purely  spiritual  as  desired,  it 
is  considered  invalid  through 
insufficiency.  Spiritual  auth- 
ority it  has,  but  not  enough 
to  pretend  to  speak  with  the 
decisive  voice  of  the  Church. 
Meanwhile  that  voice  is  dumb, 
and  must  so  remain  till  the 
Church  shall  exert  her  spiritual 
power  through  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals of  her  own  appointment. 
Obedience  to  her  perfectly  in- 
spired synods  would  of  course 
be  obligatory ;  while  as  for  the 
decisions  of  the  Metropolitan, 
they  must  be  respected,  obedi- 
ence should  be  strained  to  meet 
them,  but  they  are  subject  to 
inquiry  and  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion in  the  matter. 

Such  is  the  situation  as  it 
appears  to  the  Anglo-Catholic 
party,  and  even  to  many  High 
Churchmen.  How  they  can 


act  upon  this  understanding 
of  the  case  without  bringing 
more  and  far  more  confusion 
into  the  Church  it  is  very 
difficult  to  see.  The  only 
authority  to  which  they  will 
submit  is  non-existent,  and  can- 
not be  established,  in  face  of 
the  Protestant  Revival  by  them- 
selves provoked,  till  the  Church 
has  suffered  disruption.  Mean- 
while, the  extravagances  of  their 
doctrine  are  threatened  with 
arrest,  and  before  long  they  may 
be  forced  either  to  yield  or  to 
withhold  obedience  to  their  im- 
perfect spiritual  authority  in 
matters  far  deeper  than  the  cere- 
monial use  of  incense.  So  much 
is  broadly  hinted,  indeed,  in  the 
judgment  which  is  itself  so  hard 
of  acceptance,  light  as  its  pro- 
hibitions are.  There  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  may  read  that  one  aim 
of  the  Church  authorities  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  was 
that  "the  services  should  not 
be  overloaded  with  symbolism  ; " 
certainly  not,  then,  with  the 
symbolism  of  forbidden  or  ex- 
cluded doctrine.  And  if  Sir 
William  Harcourt  anticipates 
too  much  from  those  pregnant 
sentences  relating  to  the  office 
for  the  Holy  Communion,  yet 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  were 
not  brought  into  a  judgment 
about  incense  and  candles  to  be 
disregarded.  In  relation  to  that 
office,  the  Archbishops  say, 
"  many  serious  errors  had  arisen ; 
and  the  authorities  had  a  strong 
desire  to  make  that  whole  office, 
as  nearly  as  it  could  be  suitably 
made,  a  precise  repetition  of  the 
original  institution.  It  was  the 
main  purpose  of  the  then  rulers 
of  the  Church  to  put  promi- 
nently forward  the  supremacy 
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of  the  Bible.  It  is  clear  that 
the  more  closely  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Eucharist  was  modelled 
on  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
original  institution,  the  more 
fully  was  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  recognised  ;  "  and  there- 
fore "the  ritual  was  as  nearly 
as  it  could  be  made  a  repetition 
of  the  original  Feast." 

It  might  almost  be  said  that 
this  passage  is  decision  by  an- 
ticipation against  the  most 
cherished  and  most  distinct 
Romanising  teaching  and  cere- 
monial of  Anglican  Catholicism. 
Appeal  to  episcopal  authority 
may  or  may  not  arise  upon 
them ;  and  so  of  confession. 
But  what  we  know  is  that 
Anglo-Catholicism  has  done  its 
utmost  to  provoke  appeal  in 
these  grave  matters,  which  con- 
cern the  Protestantism  of  the 
nation  not  only  as  a  religion 
but  as  a  polity.  And  what 
if  the  Archbishops'  court  is 
moved  to  decide  upon  them? 
Why  then  indeed  we  come  to 
things  that  are  essential,  and 
to  consequences  which  must,  I 
think,  occasion  some  regret  for 
the  precipitancy  with  which  the 
High  Church  party  ranged 
themselves  with  the  Subver- 
sionists  a  year  ago.  Suppose 
decision  given  in  the  sense  of 
the  hinting  passage  in  the 
Archbishops'  judgment :  what 
then  ?  Needless  to  repeat  that 
there  is  some  doctrine,  and 
some  that  Church  Protestants 
most  abhor,  so  infixed  in  the 
Catholic  mind  as  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Church  that 
the  bishops  will  in  vain  forbid 
its  inculcation.  That  is  one 
thing ;  for  another,  many  High 
Churchmen  would  be  cut  off 


from  submission  by  absence  of 
the  only  authority  which,  as 
they  proclaim,  can  command 
obedience  in  such  a  case.  But 
their  scruples  (in  themselves 
not  unoffending)  would  be 
addressed  to  an  awakened  and 
by  that  time  furious  Pro- 
testantism, fully  conscious  of 
the  difference  between  Anglo- 
Catholic  indoctrination  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  alarmed  for  its  own 
creed  as  guardian  of  social, 
political,  and  mental  freedom, 
and  determined  on  as  much 
persecution  as  will  compel 
Anglo  -  Catholics  to  live  in  a 
house  of  their  own  and  not 
where  they  wrongfully  abide. 

"But  suppose  decision  given 
in  a  contrary  sense  to  that 
which  is  indicated  in  the  judg- 
ment ? "  It  is,  I  think,  an 
incredible  supposition ;  a  sup- 
position that  becomes  reason- 
able only  by  assuming  that  the 
bishops  are  prepared  to  break 
up  the  Church,  leading  its  more 
Catholic  members  away  into  a 
new  fraternity  which  would 
soon  find  the  need  of  a  spirit- 
ual father.  There  remains 
another  supposition :  that  the 
spiritual  authority  invoked  to 
appease  the  troubles  of  the 
Church  may  not  be  asked  for 
further  interference  judicially. 
But  I  suppose  that  appeal  can 
neither  be  stayed  nor  rejected  ; 
and  the  awakened  Protestant- 
ism which  will  not  be  ruled 
by  sacerdotal  conclaves  is  much 
more  concerned  with  doctrine 
than  with  ritual.  Sometimes 
we  hear  lamentation  that  "  pro- 
gress" should  be  denied  to  the 
Church,  that  its  natural  "de- 
velopment "  should  be  checked 
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by  limitations  prescribed  three 
hundred  years  ago.  If  by  de- 
velopment is  meant  a  greater 
splendour  of  worship,  a  greater 
warmth  of  ceremonial,  or  if 
the  new  additional  services  that 
are  occasionally  used  are  ex- 
tended, pedantry  may  forbid 
the  last,  but  nothing  in  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Church  in 
our  day  takes  offence  at  any 
of  these  things :  it  rejoices 
often  and  complains  never. 
Not  development  but  retro- 
version  is  the  offence ;  retro- 
version  to  the  pretences,  the 
superstitions,  the  drugged  sim- 
plicities of  worship  which  were 
very  old  and  very  limiting  more 
than  three  centuries  ago.  We 
do  not  reach  forward  to  restore 
the  reign  of  sacerdotalism.  It 
is  no  mark  of  progress  to  set 
up  the  confessional  again,  no 
development  to  load  the  most 
beautiful,  most  sacred,  most 
touching  commemoration  -  ser- 
vice conceivable  with  the  gross- 
est meaning  it  was  ever  made  to 
bear.  These  "  innovations  "  and 
the  like  of  them  being  forced 
upon  Church  Protestants,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  arch- 
bishops will  have  much  more  to 
do  than  to  discriminate  between 
the  playthings  of  priesthoods. 

The  outlook  from  Canter- 
bury, therefore,  is  not  peaceful. 
Even  compromise,  the  custom- 
ary resource  of  Englishmen,  as 
Dr  Temple  says,  is  not  in  sight ; 
and  we  may  think  it  least  de- 
sired where  there  is  most  prin- 
ciple and  most  conscience.  Most 
common  -  sense  too,  perhaps. 
For,  to  end  as  we  began,  though 
the  spirit  of  "comprehension" 
becomes  the  Church  and  should 
be  generously  extended,  no  such 


institution  can  thrive  by  ad- 
mitting to  the  same  fold  ab- 
solute incompatibilities,  natural 
antagonisms,  subverters  and 
the  subverted. 


And  there  is  a  world  that 
cares  for  none  of  these  things, 
or  only  for  their  "  topical " 
interest  and  the  supply  of  con- 
versation ;  a  world  that  grows 
so  much  larger,  and  gaudier, 
and  expenditive  year  by  year, 
that  it  must  soon  engage  the 
attention  of  serious  thinkers  ;  a 
world  which  nowadays  attracts 
from  all  the  other  and  duller 
worlds  in  the  social  system  a 
more  interested  curiosity  (if  the 
female  population  be  taken  into 
the  reckoning)  than  politics, 
war,  religion,  or  anything  else 
unless  it  be  sport. 

The  swarming  season  of  this 
gay  great  world  is  again  over, 
its  few  differential  marks  being 
these,  apparently.  It  was 
shorter  than  usual,  with  a 
further  development  of  the 
"  snappy  "  tendency  observable 
in  later  times.  It  was  more 
crowded,  naturally;  a  little 
noisier  of  course,  a  little  fus- 
sier of  course,  and  as  it  will  be 
increasingly  till  there  comes 
again  the  sharpest  check  known 
in  those  glittering  circles — war. 
A  great  incoming  flight  from 
the  United  States,  with  more 
friendliness  and  more  flag,  en- 
hanced, enlivened,  and  enriched 
the  swarm.  A  reviving  interest 
in  the  racecourse  is  reported,  a 
somewhat  dwindled  interest  in 
the  River.  The  charm  of  the 
arts,  but  particularly  the  dra- 
matic art,  was  still  acknow- 
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ledged ;  though  the  taste  for 
Opera  was  evidently  forced  and 
spurious.  For  a  spectacle  of 
"  hollow  hearts  that  wear  a 
mask "  there  was  no  better 
standpoint  than  the  stalls  of 
Coverit  Garden  in  1899  with 
your  face  to  the  audience. 
Upon  the  whole,  fashionable 
marriage  supplied  the  greater 
amount  of  fluttering  excite- 
ment this  year,  perhaps;  on 
the  other  hand,  manicure 
showed  signs  of  becoming  a 
serious  preoccupation.  In  din- 
ing— the  ever-superlative  func- 
tion of  social  life  in  England, 
and  not  a  bad  one  either — a 
certain  evolutionary  change  ap- 
pears, and  is  not  unlikely  to 
spread.  Revolutionary  it  might 
also  be  called,  since  it  is  a  return 
to  tavern-dining.  Private  par- 
ties are  given  at  "  smart " 
hotels  often  enough  to  suggest 
the  beginning  of  a  vogue.  And 
as  a  vogue  it  may  pass ;  yet 
out  of  the  words  "multitude," 
"  money,"  "  convenience,"  sub- 
stantial reason  for  the  practice 
may  be  grubbed.  Of  dancing 
there  seems  to  have  been  more 
than  the  recent  average,  which, 
according  to  many  anxious 
mothers,  has  been  painfully 
low.  In  a  season  of  eclatant 
fashionable  marriage,  such  an 
average  naturally  tends  to  rec- 
tification. There  is  stimulus, 
there  is  hope.  Good-natured 
women  with  commodious  houses 
are  moved  to  kindness,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  more  great 
balls.  Yet  had  there  been  more 
dancing  this  year,  and  much 
more,  it  could  not  have  equalled 
the  very  grave  demand.  But 
dress ! — there  we  corne  to  the 
most  notable  thing  of  all. 


Mr  Winterley,  who  has  on 
various  occasions  reported  upon 
what  is  much  more  than  a  pleas- 
ure to  the  eye,  being  at  the 
same  time  financial  ravage  and 
a  torment  of  hearts,  goes  back 
to  Sussex  out  of  patience  on  all 
scores.  No  pleasure  to  the  eye, 
says  this  social  observer,  toler- 
ant, urbane,  old  in  bottle — "No 
pleasure  at  all,  except  what 
the  loom  and  the  vat  provide. 
Beautiful  tissues  in  exquisite 
dyes,  fashioned  in  the  taste  and 
sometimes  by  the  hand,  appar- 
ently, of  an  upholsterer.  In- 
deed, were  there  a  tolerable 
synonym  of  '  upholstered,'  that 
is  the  word  I  should  choose  to 
describe  many  a  dame  of  my 
acquaintance  in  her  newest 
gown.  Even  in  the  designs 
on  these  fine  stuffs,  wherein 
the  Western  handicraftsman 
matches  the  East  at  last,  there 
is  or  was  a  prevalent  curtain- 
and-cord  motif  that  might  have 
been  caught  from  Gillow's ;  and 
it  was  only  too  faithfully  car- 
ried out  by  the  constructionist 
who  made  up  the  material. 
Another  effect  was  obviously 
borrowed  from  the  top-hamper 
of  those  new-fangled  standard 
lamps ;  and  it  is  still  favourite, 
though  the  modes  of  a  season 
are  now  the  modes  of  a  month, 
or  perhaps  of  a  week.  '  Give 
me  the  name  of  your  uphol- 
sterer,' I  would  have  said  to 
a  dear  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, only  for  its  offending  her 
too  much ;  but  as  it  certainly 
would,  I  did  say,  '  Give  me  the 
name  of  your  dressmaker,  for 
I  am  distressed  in  mind  and 
wish  to  ask  her  a  question.' 
She  naturally  inquired  what 
her  dressmaker  had  to  do  with 
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my  distress,  and  whether  she 
herself  could  not  answer  as  well. 
This  opened  my  way.  I  ex- 
plained that  I  was  anxious  to 
know  whether  it  was  true,  as  I 
had  read  somewhere,  that  the 
London  dressmakers  were  all 
out  of  their  minds  before  the 
middle  of  July  with  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  gowns  they 
were  ordered  to  supply,  their 
young  women  being  in  similar 
case  from  want  of  sleep.  If  so, 
whence  the  demand  arose,  and 
what  sudden  accretion  of  wealth 
— which  seemed  to  be  general — 
justified  its  indulgence.  I  was 
at  once  assured  that  the  answer 
was  quite  simple,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it.  On  many 
occasions  no  one  under  forty 
could  wear  anything  but  these 
Liberty  muslin  sort  of  stuffs, 
which  were  odious  if  not  per- 
fectly fresh,  and  were  done  for 
in  no  time ;  so  that  there  was 
really  nothing  for  it  but  a 
larger  number  of  dresses  — 
which,  after  all,  were  cheap,  I 
was  to  remember.1 

"  Ah,  I  know  this  cheapness. 
Bachelors  with  married  sisters 
and  modestly  inquiring  minds, 
bachelors  who  are  trustees, 
bachelors  who  are  called  in 
when  friends  or  relatives  come 
to  grief  —  they  know.  This 
cheapness  is  a  cheapness  that 
should  allow  me  provision  of 
forty  dress -coats  a -year,  with 
a  margin  for  new  socks  of  the 
very  best  spun  silk  every  week. 
No.  There  was  something  in 
the  explanation,  no  doubt ;  but 
I  fear  me  that  the  full  truth 
could  not  be  confessed  even 


though  the  bolt  was  about  to 
be  withdrawn,  the  fatal  '  drop ' 
to  fall,  the  lady  to  be  launched 
into  eternity.  Mere  competi- 
tion in  the  brag  of  spending 
cannot  be  avowed  and  con- 
tinued with  decency.  The 
nearest  approach  to  avowal  is 
made  when  we  hear  that  one 
must  live  up  to  the  times,  or 
to  one's  neighbours,  or  to  one's 
social  obligations  and  what  is 
expected  of  us.  But  were  our 
multitudinous  daughters  of 
luxury  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  they  would  confess  that, 
often,  where  many  of  them 
are  gathered  together  in 
array,  it  is  a  meUe  in  which 
wounds  are  given  and  taken, 
and  triumphs  glory  and  rankle 
right  and  left  in  a  silent  Donny- 
brook  of  the  brag  of  spending. 
Return  to  cards  as  a  fashion- 
able vice  cannot  be  recom- 
mended per  se ;  but  whether, 
on  comparison  of  broad  results 
and  ultimate  consequences,  it 
be  not  preferable  to  this  other 
when  an  equal  height  of  ex- 
travagance has  been  reached, 
will  be  an  interesting  question 
before  long.  That  the  preva- 
lent vice  is  essentially  the  more 
savage,  more  indulgent  of  the 
lower  primitive  instincts,  can 
be  shown  at  any  time,  I  think. 
And  again,  again,  again  where 
does  the  money  come  from  to 
supply  the  game  at  which  so 
many  play  ?  I  do  not  aim  the 
question  at  the  thousand  and 
one  miracles  of  expenditure 
performed  every  day,  but,  more 
innocently  and  scientifically,  at 
the  gross  sum,  the  money  in 


1  Says  a  professional  authority:  "A  simple  'cotton  gown '  as  we  now  know 
it,  made  of  the  coarsest  linen  fabric  trimmed  with  coarse  Russian  lace,  will  cost 
as  much  as  £15." 
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the  lump,  the  prodigious  '  tottle 
of  the  whole';  to  which  even  the 
millionairesses  only  contribute 
the  price  of  hats  and  bonnets 
and  gowns  for  selves  and 
daughters.  What  vast  ex- 
traneous fund  supplies  without 
exhaustion  the  insufficiences 
that  seem  innumerable  to  all 
observers  ?  The  National  Drink 
Bill  has  had  its  turn,  and  a 
very  good  one.  By  this  time 
it  has  been  thoroughly  exam- 
ined for  all  that  it  can  yield  to 
every  department  of  social  in- 
quiry. The  Dress  Bill- 
But  the  rest  of  Mr  Winter- 
ley's  letter  is  too  long  to  print, 
and  it  barely  touches  upon  a 
particularly  interesting  part  of 
his  subject,  though  he  evidently 
had  it  in  mind. 

The  man  and  the  woman 
are  one,  and  yet  they  are 
different.  They  are  very  dear 
to  each  other,  but  because 
of  their  difference  each  sex  has 
its  special  privileges,  appanages, 
and  assignments  in  the  scheme 
of  companionship,  even  when 
the  two  are  so  intimately 
related  as  to  be  considered 
identical.  To  say  "  kitchen  " 
and  "  counting-house  "  in  the 
same  breath,  or  to  imagine  the 
intentional  deposit  of  bonnet- 
boxes  in  the  smoking  -  room, 
sufficiently  brings  out  my  mean- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  tell  why 
a  man  should  not  enter,  and 
frequently  enter,  a  part  of  his 
premises  in  which  he  has  a 
direct  interest  daily  renewed, 
but  that  in  doing  so  he  en- 
croaches offensively  is  agreed; 
and  more  delicate  understand- 
ings are  numerous. 

By  one  of  these  unspoken 
conventions,  the  Newspaper  has 


been  considered  the  appanage 
of  Man.  Women  the  most 
conscious  of  command  at  the 
breakfast  -  table  stop  short  of 
appropriating  the  newspaper. 
No  woman  sensitive  to  the  fine 
yet  rigorous  delicacies  of  the 
domestic  condominium  ever 
opens  the  paper  first.  Behind 
his  newspaper  a  man  is  in 
retirement :  its  companionship 
marks  him  "private."  With 
the  mere  act  of  taking  it  up 
he  is  in  his  study :  that  is  to 
say,  where  Woman  enters  only 
by  permission,  and  where  the 
intrusion  of  bonnet-boxes  (were 
that  attempted  which  till  now 
seemed  inconceivable)  would 
be  a  grievance  bordering  on 
outrage. 

Now,  however,  a  man's  news- 
paper is  no  longer  his  own.  He 
enters  it  to  find  the  bonnet- 
boxes  there.  The  milliner  her- 
self is  in  possession,  scattering 
her  blouses  and  vests,  her  skirts 
and  bodices,  her  ruches  and 
tuckers,  her  fichus,  her  chem- 
isettes, and  her  chatter,  up  one 
column  and  down  another,  with 
exuberant  impropriety.  An 
otherwise  offensive  invasion,  it 
humiliates  we  know  not  why, 
unless  that  it  makes  men  feel 
like  Peeping  Toms  entirely 
against  their  will.  And  it  is 
not  as  if  women  hadn't  news- 
papers of  their  own.  There  are 
scores  of  such,  all  devoted  to 
attire,  and  each  with  separate 
altars  and  side  -  chapels  for 
the  modiste,  the  corsetier,  the 
perruqtiier,  and  all  concerned 
as  ministers  and  celebrants  of 
the  cult.  Nor  is  it  as  if  the 
raptures  of  the  toilette  were 
sung  in  a  corner  of  the  news- 
papers once  our  own.  They 
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are  allowed  to  break  out  in 
all  directions.  A  new  play 
being  put  upon  the  stage,  you 
hasten  to  read  of  the  first 
night's  performance,  and  plump 
into  a  rhapsodical  "description 
of  the  dresses."  Wading  out 
of  that,  you  leap  a  long  lyric 
of  lovely  gowns  in  the  audience, 
but  only  to  drop  into  the  de- 
tails of  similar  "confections" 
when  you  turn  to  the  race- 
course or  scan  the  news  from 
Henley.  There  are  no  popular 
preachers  nowadays,  or  we 
should  read  on  Mondays  of  how 
Lady  A.,  "sitting  immediately 
under  the  pulpit,  looked  deli- 
cious in  a  white  crepe  de  Chine 
over  cerise  taffetas ;  while  Lady 

B.   and  her  girls "  and  so 

forth.  Women  are  not  yet 
admitted  to  Parliament ;  when 
they  are,  the  lady  reporter  will 
be  there  to  gem  the  debates 
with  such  records  as  that  "  the 
Hon.  Mrs  Coalport  (exquisitely 
'  gowned  in  oyster  silk,  sweetly 
enriched  with  godets  in  vieux 
rose  and  bouillonn6  d  merveille 
in  white  chiffon)  rose  to  express 
her  undying  hostility  "  to  what- 
ever it  was  that  Mrs  Coalport 
was  hostile  to. 

But  there  are  ways  of  look- 
ing at  the  matter  which  are 
less  of  a  joke.  When  so  many 
publications  of  every  grade, 
some  selling  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands, others  at  a  greater  rate, 
mirror  the  luxury  of  fine  ladies 
and  reflect  the  delights  of 
being  charmingly  dressed ; 
when  the  demand  for  this  sort 
of  reading  seems  so  wide  and 
eager  that  the  sober  publishers 
of  the  soberest  newspapers  have 
to  give  way  to  it ;  when  the 
dresses  on  the  stage  are  an 


acknowledged  attraction  of  the 
theatre,  and  every  other  place  of 
public  resort  is  a  show  and  a 
study  of  the  same  kind,  what 
should  we  think  ? 

For  one  thing,  we  may  sus- 
pect, perhaps,  the  original 
spontaneity  of  this  demand. 
We  may  suppose  it  nursed  into 
flourishing  existence  by  the 
enterprise  of  Supply  in  want 
of  customers,  and  perceptive  of 
an  unworked  field  of  human 
interest.  Women  are  half  the 
population ;  and  it  is  an  old 
remark  that  when  they  talk 
together  their  more  sacred  con- 
verse is  ever  of  him  and  of  it, 
and  that — 

Every  "  he  "  a  sweetheart  means, 
And  every  "  it  "  a  gown. 

The  first  result  of  this  observa- 
tion, as  it  affects  printers  and 
publishers,  was  the  love-tale  as 
a  commodity;  its  counterpart 
had  naturally  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  lady  journalist. 
A  man  may  be  a  rare  designer 
and  an  excellent  cutter-out ;  but 
he  has  neither  the  eye  to  drink, 

«/ 

nor  the  soul  to  feel,  nor  the 
utterance  to  make  known  the 
beauty  of  a  Paris  gown.  No 
man,  whatever  his  culture,  ever 
really  thrilled  to  the  perfections 
of  a  toque  or  felt  the  poesy  of 
pure  paduasoy  —  capabilities 
which  every  housemaid  is  born 
with.  Came  the  lady  journalist 
then,  and  with  her  the  means  of 
calling  forth,  cultivating,  minis- 
tering to,  and  making  a  market 
of  the  widest  range  of  sensi- 
bilities in  the  female  breast, 
save  one  alone. 

Small  blame  to  the  sensibili- 
ties. They  are  as  natural  and 
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as  innocent  as  those  others  of 
which  we  make  romance  and 
song.  There  is  no  more  harm 
in  loving  to  look  pretty  than 
in  loving  to  be  loved ;  and 
order  and  sweetness  and  other 
good  things  come  of  the  desire 
"still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be 
dressed."  But,  like  those  other 
sensibilities,  they  have  highly 
cultivable  extremes,  and  in  that 
condition  they  make  aids  and 
associates  of  bad,  tormenting, 
and  tormented  passions.  That 
is  an  old  story,  of  course ;  but 
what  we  speak  of  is  something 
new.  We  speak  of  entirely 
new  provocation  to  these  ex- 
tremes, and  provocation  that 
works  in  several  ways  at  once. 
The  craving  for  notoriety  which 
is  at  the  same  time  inspired 
and  gratified  by  the  newspaper 
press,  has  overcome  the  crowd 
of  idle  rich  women  as  readily 
as  other  folk.  To  them  the 
lady  journalist  appears  with 
help  to  their  only  way  of  satis- 
faction ;  and,  by  degrees,  her 
account  in  the  public  press  of 
Mrs  B.'s  wonderful  appearance 
in  one  turn-out,  the  dream  of 
loveliness  presented  by  Lady 
C.  in  another,  has  stimulated 
a  competition  of  cost  and  dis- 
play in  dress  which  has  never 
run  so  high  as  this  season. 
But  the  consequent  mischief 
ends  not  where  it  began.  It 
is  not  only  to  a  few  hundreds 
of  fine  ladies,  of  course,  that 
the  competition  appeals.  At 
the  same  moment  many  wealthy 
women  who  hope  to  figure  pub- 


licly— that  is  to  say,  notoriously 
— in  the  world  of  fashion  to 
which  they  belong,  hear  and 
respond  with  all  their  hearts, 
and  with  all  their  souls,  and 
with  all  their  financial  strength. 
These  raise  the  standard  of 
"living  up  to  what  is  expected 
of  us"  for  others  of  the  same 
rank  and  the  same  "sets,"  but 
with  no  such  command  of  the 
wherewithal.  Hence  much 
tribulation,  much  temptation 
of  sorts,  soreness  of  heart  in- 
calculable, and  all  for  no  real 
or  no  substantial  cause.  And 
still  the  mischief  spreads,  de- 
scending from  class  to  class, 
and  in  every  class  afflicting 
women  of  small  means  and  no 
pretentiousness  quite  as  much  as 
any.  For  a  woman  need  not 
have  much  personal  vanity  to 
be  hurt  when  she  makes  a 
comparatively  poor  figure  in 
every  company  she  enters.  She 
may  even  be  unhappy  without 
being  at  all  weak  or  wicked ; 
while  as  for  them  that  are, 
they  may  drop  into  more  un- 
happiness  still,  carrying  other 
folk  with  them.  Now,  if  but 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
whole  number  of  women  within 
risk  of  this  social  plague  were 
touched  by  it,  the  total  would 
not  be  small ;  for  starting  at 
the  apex  of  society,  it  is  re- 
peated in  round  after  round  of 
an  expanding  spiral  (there  are 
no  separate  "circles"  in  our 
social  system)  till  it  ends  in  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  a  lower 
middle  class. 
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BY  JOSEPH  CONRAD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


HE  was  an  inch,  perhaps 
two,  under  six  feet,  powerfully 
built,  and  he  advanced  straight 
at  you  with  a  slight  stoop  of 
the  shoulders,  head  forward, 
and  a  fixed  from -under  stare 
which  made  you  think  of  a 
charging  bull.  His  voice  was 
deep,  loud,  and  his  manner 
displayed  a  kind  of  dogged 
self-assertion  which  had  noth- 
ing aggressive  in  it.  It  seemed 
a  necessity,  and  it  was  directed 
apparently  as  much  at  himself 
as  at  anybody  else.  He  was 
spotlessly  neat,  apparelled  in 
immaculate  white  from  shoes  to 
hat,  and  in  the  various  Eastern 
ports  where  he  got  his  living 
as  ship-chandler's  water-clerk 
he  was  very  popular. 


A  water-clerk  need  not  pass 
an  examination  in  anything 
under  the  sun,  but  he  must 
have  Ability  in  the  abstract 
and  demonstrate  it  practically. 
His  work  consists  in  racing 
under  sail,  steam,  or  oars 
against  other  water  -  clerks 
for  any  ship  about  to  anchor, 
greeting  her  captain  cheerily, 
forcing  upon  him  a  card  — 
the  business  card  of  the  ship- 
chandler  —  and  on  his  first 
visit  on  shore  piloting  him 
firmly  but  without  ostentation 
to  a  vast,  cavern  -  like  shop 
which  is  full  of  things  that 
are  eaten  and  drunk  on  board 
ship  ;  where  you  can  get  every- 
thing to  make  her  seaworthy 
and  beautiful,  from  a  set  of 


1  Copyright,  1899,  by  S.  S.  M'Clure  Co.,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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chain-hooks  for  her  cable  to  a 
book  of  gold-leaf  for  the  carv- 
ings of  her  stern ;  and  where 
her  commander  is  received  like 
a  brother  by  a  ship-chandler 
he  has  never  seen  before. 
There  is  a  cool  parlour,  easy- 
chairs,  bottles,  cigars,  writing 
implements,  a  copy  of  harbour 
regulations,  and  a  warmth  of 
welcome  that  melts  the  salt  of 
a  three  months'  passage  out 
of  a  seaman's  heart.  The  con- 
nection thus  begun  is  kept  up, 
as  long  as  the  ship  remains 
in  harbour,  by  the  daily  visits 
of  the  water -clerk.  To  the 
captain  he  is  faithful  like  a 
friend  and  attentive  like  a  son, 
with  the  patience  of  Job,  the 
unselfish  devotion  of  a  woman, 
and  the  jollity  of  a  boon  com- 
panion. Later  on  the  bill  is 
sent  in.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
humane  occupation.  Therefore 
good  water  -  clerks  are  scarce. 
When  a  water-clerk  who  pos- 
sesses Ability  in  the  abstract 
has  also  the  advantage  of 
having  been  brought  up  to 
the  sea,  he  is  worth  to  his 
employer  a  lot  of  money  and 
some  humouring.  Jim  had 
always  good  wages  and  as 
much  humouring  as  would 
have  bought  the  fidelity  of 
a  fiend.  Nevertheless,  with 
black  ingratitude  he  would 
throw  up  the  job  suddenly 
and  depart.  To  his  employers 
the  reasons  he  gave  were  obvi- 
ously inadequate.  They  said 
"  Confounded  fool !  "  as  soon  as 
his  back  was  turned.  This  was 
their  criticism  on  his  exquisite 
sensibility. 

To  the  white  men  in  the 
waterside  business  and  to  the 
captains  of  ships  he  was  just 


Jim — nothing  more.  He  had, 
of  course,  another  name,  but  he 
was  anxious  that  it  should  not 
be  pronounced.  His  incognito, 
which  had  as  many  holes  as  a 
sieve,  was  not  meant  to  hide  a 
personality  but  a  fact.  When 
the  fact  broke  through  the 
incognito  he  would  leave  sud- 
denly the  seaport  where  he 
happened  to  be  at  the  time 
and  go  to  another  —  generally 
farther  east.  He  kept  to  sea- 
ports because  he  was  a  seaman 
in  exile  from  the  sea,  and  had 
Ability  in  the  abstract,  which  is 
good  for  no  other  work  but  that 
of  a  water-clerk.  He  retreated 
in  good  order  towards  the  rising 
sun,  and  the  fact  followed  him 
casually  but  inevitably.  Thus 
hi  the  course  of  years  he  was 
known  successively  in  Bombay, 
in  Calcutta,  in  Rangoon,  in 
Penang,  in  Batavia  —  and  in 
each  of  these  halting-places  was 
just  Jim  the  water-clerk.  After- 
wards, when  his  keen  perception 
of  the  Intolerable  drove  him 
away  for  good  from  seaports 
and  white  men,  even  into  the 
virgin  forest,  the  Malays  of  the 
jungle  village,  where  he  had 
elected  to  conceal  his  deplor- 
able faculty,  added  a  word  to 
the  monosyllable  of  his  incog- 
nito. They  called  him  Tuan 
Jim :  as  one  might  say — Lord 
Jim. 

Originally  he  came  from  a 
parsonage.  Many  commanders 
of  fine  merchant  -  ships  come 
from  these  abodes  of  piety  and 
peace.  Jim's  father  possessed 
such  certain  knowledge  of  the 
Unknowable  as  made  for  the 
righteousness  of  people  in  cot- 
tages without  disturbing  the 
ease  of  mind  of  those  whom  an 
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unerring  Providence  enables  to 
live  in  mansions.  The  little 
church  on  a  hill  had  the  mossy 
greyness  of  a  rock  seen  through 
a  ragged  screen  of  leaves.  It 
had  stood  there  for  centuries, 
but  the  trees  around  probably 
remembered  the  laying  of  the 
first  stone.  Below,  the  red 
front  of  the  rectory  gleamed 
with  a  warm  tint  in  the  midst 
of  grass-plots,  flower-beds,  and 
fir-trees,  with  an  orchard  at  the 
back,  a  paved  stable-yard  to  the 
left,  and  the  sloping  glass  of 
greenhouses  tacked  along  a 
wall  of  bricks.  The  living  had 
belonged  to  the  family  for 
generations ;  but  Jim  was  one 
of  five  sons,  and  when  after  a 
course  of  light  holiday  litera- 
ture his  vocation  for  the  sea 
had  declared  itself,  he  was  sent 
at  once  to  a  "  training  -  ship 
for  officers  of  the  mercantile 
marine." 

He  learned  there  a  little 
trigonometry  and  how  to  cross 
top  -  gallant  yards.  He  was 
generally  liked.  He  had  the 
third  place  in  navigation  and 
pulled  stroke  in  the  first  cutter. 
Having  a  steady  head  with  an 
excellent  physique,  he  was  very 
smart  aloft.  His  station  was 
in  the  fore-top,  .and  often  from 
there  he  looked  down,  with  the 
contempt  of  a  man  destined  to 
shine  in  the  midst  of  dangers, 
at  the  peaceful  multitude  of 
roofs  cut  in  two  by  the  brown 
tide  of  the  stream,  while  scat- 
tered on  the  outskirts  of  the 
surrounding  plain  the  factory 
chimneys  rose  perpendicular 
against  a  grimy  sky,  each  slender 
like  a  pencil,  and  belching  out 
smoke  like  a  volcano.  He  could 
see  the  big  ships  departing,  the 


broad-beamed  ferries  constantly 
on  the  move,  the  little  boats 
floating  far  below  his  feet,  with 
the  hazy  splendour  of  the  sea 
in  the  distance,  and  the  hope  of 
a  stirring  life  in  the  world  of 
adventure. 

On  the  lower  deck  in  the 
babel  of  two  hundred  voices 
he  would  forget  himself,  and 
beforehand  live  in  his  mind 
the  sea -life  of  light  literature. 
He  saw  himself  saving  people 
from  sinking  ships,  cutting 
away  masts  in  a  hurricane, 
swimming  through  a  surf  with 
a  line ;  or  as  a  lonely  castaway, 
barefooted  and  half  naked, 
walking  on  uncovered  reefs  in 
search  of  shellfish  to  stave 
off  starvation.  He  confronted 
savages  on  tropical  shores, 
quelled  mutinies  on  the  high 
seas,  and  in  a  small  boat  upon 
the  ocean  kept  up  the  hearts 
of  despairing  men — always  an 
example  of  devotion  to  duty, 
and  as  unflinching  as  a  hero 
in  a  book. 

"  Something's  up.  Come 
along." 

He  leaped  to  his  feet.  The 
boys  were  streaming  up  the 
ladders.  Above  could  be  heard 
a  great  scurrying  about  and 
shouting,  and  when  he  got 
through  the  hatchway  he  stood 
still — as  if  confounded. 

It  was  the  dusk  of  a  winter's 
day.  The  gale  had  freshened 
since  noon,  stopping  the  traffic 
on  the  river,  and  now  blew 
with  the  strength  of  a  hur- 
ricane in  fitful  bursts  that 
boomed  like  salvoes  of  great 
guns  firing  over  the  ocean. 
The  rain  slanted  in  sheets  that 
flicked  and  subsided,  and  be- 
tween whiles  Jim  had  threat- 
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ening  glimpses  of  the  tumbling 
tide,  the  small  craft  jumbled 
and  tossing  along  the  shore, 
the  motionless  buildings  in  the 
driving  mist,  the  broad  ferry- 
boats pitching  ponderously  at 
anchor,  the  vast  landing-stages 
heaving  up  and  down  and 
smothered  in  sprays.  The  next 
gust  seemed  to  blow  all  this 
away.  The  air  was  full  of 
flying  water.  There  was  a 
fierce  purpose  in  the  gale, 
a  furious  earnestness  in  the 
screech  of  the  wind,  in  the 
brutal  tumult  of  earth  and 
sky,  that  seemed  directed  at 
him,  and  made  him  hold  his 
breath  in  awe.  He  stood  still. 
It  seemed  to  him  he  was 
whirled  around. 

He  was  jostled.  "Man  the 
cutter ! "  Boys  rushed  past 
him.  A  coaster  running  in 
for  shelter  had  crashed  through 
a  schooner  at  anchor,  and  one 
of  the  ship's  instructors  had 
seen  the  accident.  A  mob  of 
boys  clambered  on  the  rails, 
clustered  round  the  davits. 
"  Collision.  Just  ahead  of  us. 
Mr  Symons  saw  it."  A  push 
made  him  stagger  against  the 
mizzen  -  mast,  and  he  caught 
hold  of  a  rope.  The  old  train- 
ing-ship chained  to  her  moor- 
ings quivered  all  over,  bowing 
gently  head  to  wind,  and  with 
her  scanty  rigging  humming 
in  a  deep  bass  the  breathless 
song  of  her  youth  at  sea. 
"  Lower  away ! "  He  saw  the 
boat,  manned,  drop  swiftly 
below  the  rail,  and  rushed 
after  her.  He  heard  a  splash. 
"  Let  go ;  clear  the  falls  !  "  He 
leaned  over.  The  river  along- 
side seethed  in  frothy  streaks. 
The  cutter  could  be  seen  in 


the  falling  darkness  under  the 
spell  of  tide  and  wind,  that 
for  a  moment  held  her  bound, 
and  tossing  abreast  of  the  ship. 
A  yelling  voice  in  her  reached 
him  faintly :  "  Keep  stroke, 
you  young  whelps,  if  you  want 
to  save  anybody !  Keep  stroke ! " 
And  suddenly  she  lifted  high 
her  bow,  and,  leaping  with 
raised  oars  over  a  wave,  broke 
the  spell  cast  upon  her  by  the 
wind  and  tide. 

Jim  felt  his  shoulder  gripped 
firmly.  "Too  late,  youngster." 
The  captain  of  the  ship  laid  a 
restraining  hand  on  that  boy, 
who  seemed  on  the  point  of 
leaping  overboard,  and  Jim 
looked  up  with  the  pain  of 
conscious  defeat  in  his  eyes. 
The  captain  smiled  sympatheti- 
cally. "  Better  luck  next  time. 
This  will  teach  you  to  be 
smart." 

A  shrill  cheer  greeted  the 
cutter.  She  came  dancing  back 
half  full  of  water,  and  with  two 
exhausted  men  washing  about 
on  her  bottom  boards.  The 
tumult  and  the  menace  of  wind 
and  sea  now  appeared  very  con- 
temptible to  Jim,  increasing  the 
regret  of  his  awe  at  their  in- 
efficient menace.  Now  he  knew 
what  to  think  of  it.  It  seemed 
to  him  he  cared  nothing  for  the 
gale.  He  could  affront  greater 
perils.  He  would  do  so — better 
than  anybody.  Not  a  particle 
of  fear  was  left.  Nevertheless 
he  brooded  apart  that  evening 
while  the  bowman  of  the  cutter 
— a  boy  with  a  face  like  a  girl's 
and  big  grey  eyes — was  the  hero 
of  the  lower  deck.  Eager  ques- 
tioners crowded  round  him.  He 
narrated :  "I  just  saw  his  head 
bobbing,  and  I  dashed  my  boat- 
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hook  in  the  water.  It  caught  in 
his  breeches  and  I  nearly  went 
overboard,  as  I  thought  I  would, 
only  old  Symons  let  go  the  tiller 
and  grabbed  my  legs — the  boat 
nearly  swamped.  Old  Symons 
is  a  fine  old  chap.  I  don't  mind 
a  bit  him  being  grumpy  with 
us.  He  swore  at  me  all  the 
time  he  held  my  leg,  but  that 
was  only  his  way  of  telling  me 
to  stick  to  the  boat-hook.  Old 
Symons  is  awfully  excitable — 
isn't  he?  No — not  the  little 
fair  chap — the  other,  the  big 
one  with  a  beard.  When  we 
pulled  him  in  he  groaned,  '  Oh, 
my  leg  !  oh,  my  leg ! '  and  turned 
up  his  eyes.  Fancy  such  a  big 
chap  fainting  like  a  girl.  Would 
any  of  you  fellows  faint  for  a 
jab  with  a  boat  -  hook  ?  —  I 
wouldn't.  It  went  into  his  leg 
so  far."  He  showed  the  boat- 
hook,  which  he  had  carried 
below  for  the  purpose,  and  pro- 
duced a  sensation.  "  No,  silly  ! 
It  was  not  his  flesh  that  held 
him — his  breeches  did.  Lots  of 
blood,  of  course." 


Jim  thought  it  a  pitiful  dis- 
play of  vanity.  The  gale  had 
ministered  to  a  heroism  as  spuri- 
ous as  its  own  pretence  of  terror. 
He  felt  angry  with  the  brutal 
tumult  of  earth  and  sky  for 
taking  him  unawares  and  check- 
ing unfairly  a  generous  readi- 
ness for  narrow  escapes.  Other- 
wise he  was  rather  glad  he  had 
not  gone  into  the  cutter,  since  a 
lower  achievement  had  served 
the  turn.  He  had  enlarged  his 
knowledge  more  than  those  who 
had  done  the  work.  When  all 
men  flinched,  then — he  felt  sure 
— he  alone  would  know  how  to 
deal  with  the  spurious  menace 
of  wind  and  seas.  He  knew 
what  to  think  of  it.  Seen  dis- 
passionately, it  seemed  contemp- 
tible. He  could  detect  no  trace 
of  emotion  in  himself,  and  the 
final  effect  of  a  staggering  event 
was  that,  unnoticed  and  apart 
from  the  noisy  crowd  of  boys, 
he  exulted  with  fresh  certitude 
in  his  avidity  for  adventure, 
and  in  a  sense  of  many-sided 
courage. 


CHAPTER  II. 


After  two  years  of  training 
he  went  to  sea,  and  entering 
the  regions  so  well  known  to 
his  imagination,  found  them 
strangely  barren  of  adventure. 
He  made  many  voyages.  He 
knew  the  magic  monotony  of 
existence  between  sky  and 
water :  he  had  to  bear  the  cri- 
ticism of  men,  the  exactions  of 
the  sea,  and  the  prosaic  severity 
of  the  daily  task  that  gives 
bread — but  whose  only  reward 
is  in  the  perfect  love  of  the 
work.  This  reward  eluded  him. 


Yet  he  could  not  go  back,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  more 
enticing,  disenchanting,  and 
enslaving  than  the  life  at  sea. 
Besides,  his  prospects  were 
good.  He  was  gentlemanly, 
steady,  tractable,  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  his  duties ; 
and  in  time,  when  yet  very 
young,  he  became  chief  mate  of 
a  fine  ship,  without  ever  having 
been  tested  by  those  events  of 
the  sea  that  show  in  the  light 
of  day  the  inner  worth  of  a  man, 
the  edge  of  his  temper,  and  the 
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fibre  of  his  stuff;  that  reveal 
the  quality  of  his  resistance  and 
the  secret  truth  of  his  pretences, 
not  only  to  others  but  also  to 
himself. 

Only  once  in  all  that  time  he 
had  again  the  glimpse  of  the 
earnestness  in  the  anger  of  the 
sea.  That  truth  is  not  so  often 
made  apparent  as  people  might 
think.  There  are  many  shades 
in  the  danger  of  adventures 
and  gales,  and  it  is  only  now 
and  then  that  there  appears  on 
the  face  of  facts  a  sinister  vio- 
lence of  intention  —  that  inde- 
finable something  which  forces 
it  upon  the  mind  and  the  heart 
of  a  man,  that  this  complica- 
tion of  accidents  or  these  ele- 
mental furies  are  coming  at 
him  with  a  purpose  of  malice, 
with  a  strength  beyond  control, 
with  an  unbridled  cruelty  that 
means  to  tear  out  of  him  his 
hope  and  his  fear,  the  pain  of 
his  fatigue  and  his  longing  for 
rest :  which  means  to  smash,  to 
destroy,  to  annihilate  all  he  had 
seen,  known,  loved,  enjoyed,  or 
hated ;  all  that  is  priceless  and 
necessary  —  the  sunshine,  the 
memories,  the  future,  —  which 
means  to  sweep  the  whole 
precious  world  utterly  away 
from  his  sight  by  the  simple 
and  appalling  act  of  taking  his 
life. 

Jim,  disabled  by  a  falling 
spar  at  the  beginning  of  a  week 
of  which  his  Scottish  captain 
used  to  say  afterwards,  "  Man  ! 
it's  a  pairfect  meeracle  to  me 
how  she  lived  through  it ! " 
spent  many  days  stretched  on 
his  back,  dazed,  battered,  hope- 
less, and  tormented  as  if  at  the 
bottom  of  an  abyss  of  unrest. 
He  did  not  care  what  the  end 


would  be,  and  in  his  lucid  mo- 
ments overvalued  his  indiffer- 
ence. The  danger,  when  not 
seen,  has  the  imperfect  vague- 
ness of  human  thought.  The 
fear  grows  shadowy ;  and  Im- 
agination, the  enemy  of  men, 
the  father  of  all  terrors,  un- 
stimulated,  sinks  to  rest  in  the 
dulness  of  exhausted  emotion. 
Jim  saw  nothing  but  the  dis- 
order of  his  tossed  cabin.  He 
lay  there  battened  down  in 
the  midst  of  a  small  devasta- 
tion, and  felt  secretly  glad  he 
had  not  to  go  on  deck.  But 
now  and  again  an  uncontrollable 
rush  of  anguish  would  grip  him 
bodily,  make  him  gasp  and 
writhe  under  the  blankets,  and 
then  the  unintelligent  brutality 
of  an  existence  liable  to  the 
agony  of  such  sensations  filled 
him  with  a  despairing  desire  to 
escape  at  any  cost.  Then 
fine  weather  returned,  and  he 
thought  no  more  about  it. 

His  lameness,  however,  per- 
sisted, and  when  the  ship 
arrived  at  an  Eastern  port  he 
had  to  go  to  the  hospital.  His 
recovery  was  slow,  and  he  was 
left  behind. 

There  were  only  two  other 
patients  in  the  white  men's 
ward  :  the  purser  of  a  gunboat, 
who  had  broken  his  leg  falling 
down  a  hatchway ;  and  a  kind 
of  railway  contractor  from  a 
neighbouring  province,  afflicted 
by  some  mysterious  tropical 
disease,  who  held  the  doctor 
for  an  ass,  and  indulged  in 
secret  debaucheries  of  patent 
medicine  which  his  Tamil  ser- 
vant used  to  smuggle  in  with 
unwearied  devotion.  They  told 
each  other  the  story  of  their 
lives,  played  cards  a  little,  or, 
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yawning  and  in  pyjamas, 
lounged  through  the  day  in 
easy-chairs  without  saying  a 
word.  The  hospital  stood  on  a 
hill,  and  a  gentle  breeze  enter- 
ing through  the  windows,  al- 
ways flung  wide  open,  brought 
into  the  bare  room  the  softness 
of  the  sky,  the  languor  of  the 
earth,  the  bewitching  breath  of 
the  Eastern  waters.  There 
were  perfumes  in  it,  sugges- 
tions of  infinite  repose,  the  gift 
of  endless  dreams.  Jim  looked 
every  day  over  the  thickets  of 
gardens,  beyond  the  roofs  of  the 
town,  over  the  fronds  of  palms 
growing  on  the  shore,  at  that 
roadstead  which  is  a  thorough- 
fare to  the  East, — at  the  road- 
stead dotted  by  garlanded 
islets,  lighted  by  festal  sun- 
shine, its  ships  like  toys,  its 
brilliant  activity  resembling  a 
holiday  pageant,  with  the  eter- 
nal serenity  of  the  Eastern  sky 
overhead  and  the  smiling  peace 
of  the  Eastern  seas  possess- 
ing the  space  as  far  as  the 
horizon. 

Directly  he  could  walk  with- 
out a  stick,  he  descended  into 
the  town  to  look  for  some 
opportunity  to  get  home. 
Nothing  offered  just  then,  and, 
while  waiting,  he  associated 
naturally  with  the  men  of  his 
calling  in  the  port.  These  were 
of  two  kinds.  Some,  very  few 
and  seen  there  but  seldom,  led 
mysterious  lives,  had  preserved 
an  undefaced  energy  with  the 
temper  of  buccaneers  and  the 
eyes  of  dreamers.  They  ap- 
peared to  live  in  a  crazy  maze 
of  plans,  hopes,  dangers,  enter- 
prises, ahead  of  civilisation,  in 
the  dark  places  of  the  sea  ;  and 
their  death  was  the  only  event 


of  their  fantastic  existence  that 
seemed  to  have  a  reasonable 
certitude  of  achievement.  The 
majority  were  men  who,  like 
himself,  thrown  there  by  some 
accident,  had  remained  as  offi- 
cers of  country  ships.  They 
had  now  a  horror  of  the  home 
service,  with  its  harder  con- 
ditions, severer  view  of  duty, 
and  the  hazard  of  stormy 
oceans.  They  were  attuned  to 
the  eternal  peace  of  Eastern 
sky  and  sea.  They  loved  short 
passages,  good  deck  -  chairs, 
large  native  crews,  and  the 
distinction  of  being  white. 
They  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  hard  work,  and  led  precari- 
ously easy  lives,  always  on  the 
verge  of  dismissal,  always  on 
the  verge  of  engagement,  serv- 
ing Chinamen,  Arabs,  half- 
castes — would  have  served  the 
devil  himself  had  he  made  it 
easy  enough.  They  talked  ever- 
lastingly of  turns  of  luck :  how 
So-and-so  got  charge  of  a  boat 
on  the  coast  of  China — a  soft 
thing ;  how  this  one  had  an 
easy  billet  in  Japan  somewhere, 
and  that  one  was  doing  well 
in  the  Siamese  navy ;  and  in 
all  they  said — in  their  actions, 
in  their  looks,  in  their  persons 
— could  be  detected  the  soft 
spot,  the  place  of  decay,  the 
determination  to  lounge  safely 
through  existence. 

To  Jim  that  gossiping  crowd, 
viewed  as  seamen,  seemed  at 
first  more  unsubstantial  than  so 
many  shadows.  But  at  length 
he  found  a  fascination  in  the 
sight  of  those  men,  in  their 
appearance  of  doing  so  well 
on  such  a  small  allowance  of 
danger  and  toil.  In  time,  be- 
side the  original  disdain  there 
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grew  up  slowly  another  senti- 
ment ;  and  suddenly,  giving  up 
the  idea  of  going  home,  he 
took  a  berth  as  chief  mate  of 
the  Patna. 

The  Patna  was  a  local 
steamer  as  old  as  the  hills,  lean 
like  a  greyhound,  and  eaten  up 
with  rust  worse  than  a  con- 
demned water-tank.  She  was 
owned  by  a  Chinaman,  chartered 
by  an  Arab,  and  commanded  by 
a  sort  of  renegade  New  South 
Wales  German,  very  anxious  to 
curse  publicly  his  native  coun- 
try, but  who,  apparently  on  the 
strength  of  Bismarck's  victori- 
ous policy,  brutalised  all  those 
he  was  not  afraid  of,  and  wore 
a  "  blood-and-iron "  air,  com- 
bined with  a  purple  nose  and  a 
red  moustache.  After  she  had 
been  painted  outside  and  white- 
washed inside,  eight  hundred 
pilgrims  (more  or  less)  were 
driven  on  board  of  her  as  she 
lay  with  steam  up  alongside  a 
wooden  jetty. 

They  streamed  aboard  over 
three  gangways,  they  streamed 
in  urged  by  faith  and  the  hope 
of  paradise,  they  streamed  in 
with  a  continuous  tramp  and 
shuffle  of  bare  feet,  without  a 
word,  a  murmur,  or  a  look 
back ;  and  when  clear  of  confin- 
ing rails  spread  on  all  sides 
over  the  deck,  flowed  forward 
and  aft,  overflowed  down  the 
yawning  hatchways,  filled  the 
inner  recesses  of  the  ship — like 
water  filling  a  cistern,  like 
water  flowing  into  crevices 
and  crannies,  like  water  rising 
silently  even  with  the  rim. 
Eight  hundred  men  and  women 
with  faith  and  hopes,  with  af- 
fections and  memories,  they 
had  collected  there,  coming 


from  north  and  south  and  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  East,  after 
treading  the  jungle  paths, 
descending  the  rivers,  coasting 
in  praus  along  the  shallows, 
crossing  in  small  canoes  from 
island  to  island,  passing  through 
suffering,  meeting  strange 
sights,  beset  by  strange  fears, 
upheld  by  one  desire.  They 
came  from  solitary  huts  in  the 
wilderness,  from  populous  cam- 
pongs,  from  villages  by  the 
sea.  At  the  call  of  an  idea 
they  had  left  their  forests, 
their  clearings,  the  protection 
of  their  rulers,  their  prosperity, 
their  poverty,  the  surroundings 
of  their  youth  and  the  graves 
of  their  fathers.  They  came 
covered  with  dust,  with  sweat, 
with  grime,  with  rags  —  the 
strong  men  at  the  head  of 
family  parties,  the  lean  old  men 
pressing  forward  without  hope 
of  return ;  young  boys  with 
fearless  eyes  glancing  curiously, 
shy  little  girls  with  tumbled 
long  hair;  the  timid  women 
muffled  up  and  clasping  to 
their  breasts,  wrapped  in  loose 
ends  of  soiled  head-cloths,  their 
sleeping  babies,  the  unconscious 
pilgrims  of  an  exacting  belief. 

"Look  at  dese  cattle,"  said 
the  German  skipper  to  his  new 
chief  mate. 

An  Arab,  the  leader  of  that 
pious  voyage,  came  last.  He 
walked  slowly  aboard,  hand- 
some and  grave  in  his  white 
gown  and  large  turban.  A 
string  of  servants  followed, 
loaded  with  his  luggage ;  the 
Patna  cast  off  and  backed  away 
from  the  wharf. 

She  was  headed  between  two 
small  islets,  crossed  obliquely 
the  anchoring -ground  of  sail- 
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ing-ships,  swung  through  half 
a  circle  in  the  shadow  of  a  hill, 
then  ranged  close  to  a  ledge 
of  foaming  reefs.  The  Arab, 
standing  up  aft,  recited  aloud 
the  prayer  of  travellers  by  sea. 
He  invoked  the  favour  of  the 
Most  High  upon  that  journey, 
implored  His  blessing  on  men's 
toil  and  on  the  secret  purposes 
of  their  hearts ;  the  steamer 
pounded  in  the  dusk  the  calm 
water  of  the  Strait;  and  far 
astern  of  the  pilgrim  ship  a 
screw -pile  lighthouse,  planted 
by  unbelievers  on  a  treacherous 
shoal,  seemed  to  wink  at  her 
its  eye  of  flame,  as  if  in  derision 
of  her  errand  of  faith. 

She  cleared  the  Straits, 
crossed  the  bay,  continued  on 
her  way  through  the  "  One- 
degree  "  passage.  She  held  on 
straight  for  the  Red  Sea  under 
a  serene  sky,  under  a  sky 
scorching  and  unclouded,  en- 
veloped in  a  fulgor  of  sun- 
shine that  killed  all  thought, 
oppressed  the  heart,  withered 
all  impulses  of  strength  and 
energy.  And  under  the  sin- 
ister splendour  of  that  sky  the 
sea,  blue  and  profound,  re- 
mained still,  without  a  stir,  with- 
out a  ripple,  without  a  wrinkle 
— viscous,  stagnant,  dead.  The 
Patna,  with  a  slight  hiss,  passed 
over  that  plain  luminous  and 
smooth,  unrolled  a  black  ribbon 
of  smoke  across  the  sky,  left 
behind  her  on  the  water  a  white 


ribbon  of  foam  that  vanished 
at  once,  like  the  phantom  of  a 
track  drawn  upon  a  lifeless  sea 
by  the  phantom  of  a  steamer. 

Every  morning  the  sun,  as  if 
keeping  pace  in  his  revolutions 
with  the  progress  of  the  pil- 
grimage, emerged  with  a  silent 
burst  of  light  exactly  at  the 
same  distance  astern  of  the 
ship,  caught  up  with  her  at 
noon,  pouring  the  concentrated 
fire  of  his  rays  on  the  pious 
purposes  of  the  men,  glided 
past  on  his  descent,  and  sank 
mysteriously  into  the  sea  even- 
ing after  evening,  preserving 
the  same  distance  ahead  of  her 
advancing  bows.  The  five 
whites  on  board  lived  amidships, 
isolated  from  the  human  cargo. 
The  awnings  covered  the  deck 
with  a  white  roof  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  a  faint  hum,  a  low 
murmur  of  sad  voices,  alone 
revealed  the  presence  of  a 
crowd  of  people  upon  the  great 
blaze  of  the  ocean.  Such  were 
the  days,  still,  hot,  heavy,  dis- 
appearing one  by  one  into  the 
past,  as  if  falling  into  an  abyss 
for  ever  open  in  the  wake  of 
the  ship ;  and  the  ship,  lonely 
under  a  wisp  of  smoke,  held  on 
her  steadfast  way  black  and 
smouldering  in  a  luminous  im- 
mensity, as  if  scorched  by  a 
flame  flicked  at  her  from,  a 
heaven  without  pity. 

The  nights  descended  on  her 
like  a  benediction. 


CHAPTEE    III. 


A  marvellous  stillness  per- 
vaded the  world,  and  the  stars, 
together  with  the  serenity  of 


the  earth  the  assurance  of  ever- 
lasting security.  The  young 
moon  recurved,  and  shining 


their  rays,  seemed  to  shed  upon    low  in  the  west,  was  like  a  slen- 
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der  shaving  thrown  up  from  a 
bar  of  gold,  and  the  Arabian 
Sea,  smooth  and  cool  to  the 
eye  like  a  sheet  of  ice,  ex- 
tended its  perfect  level  to  the 
perfect  circle  of  a  dark  hori- 
zon. The  propeller  turned 
without  a  check,  as  though  its 
beat  had  been  part  of  the 
scheme  of  a  safe  universe ;  and 
on  each  side  of  the  Patna  two 
deep  folds  of  water,  permanent 
and  sombre  on  the  unwrinkled 
shimmer,  enclosed  within  their 
straight  and  diverging  ridges 
a  few  white  swirls  of  foam 
bursting  in  a  low  hiss,  a  few 
wavelets,  a  few  ripples,  a  few 
undulations  that,  left  behind, 
agitated  the  surface  of  the  sea 
for  an  instant  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ship,  subsided 
splashing  gently,  calmed  down 
at  last  into  the  circular  still- 
ness of  water  and  sky  with  the 
black  speck  of  the  moving  hull 
remaining  everlastingly  in  its 
centre. 

Jim  on  the  bridge  was  pene- 
trated by  the  great  certitude  of 
unbounded  safety  and  peace 
that  could  be  read  on  the  silent 
aspect  of  nature  like  the  certi- 
tude of  fostering  love  upon  the 
placid  tenderness  of  a  mother's 
face.  Below  the  roof  of 
awnings,  surrendered  to  the 
wisdom  of  white  men  and  to 
their  courage,  trusting  the 
power  of  their  unbelief  and  the 
iron  shell  of  their  fire-ship,  the 
pilgrims  of  an  exacting  faith 
slept  on  mats,  on  blankets,  on 
bare  planks,  on  every  deck,  in 
all  the  dark  corners,  wrapped 
in  dyed  cloths,  muffled  in  soiled 
rags,  with  their  heads  resting 
on  small  bundles,  with  their 
faces  pressed  to  bent  forearms  : 


the  men,  the  women,  the 
children ;  the  old  with  the 
young,  the  decrepit  with  the 
lusty — all  equal  before  sleep, 
death's  brother. 

A  draught  of  air,  fanned  from 
forward  by  the  speed  of  the 
ship,  passed  steadily  through 
the  long  gloom  between  the 
high  bulwarks,  swept  over  the 
rows  of  prone  bodies ;  a  few 
dim  flames  in  globe-lamps  were 
hung  short  here  and  there 
under  the  ridge-poles,  and  in 
the  blurred  circles  of  light 
thrown  down  and  trembling 
slightly  to  the  unceasing  vibra- 
tion of  the  ship  appeared  a 
chin  upturned,  two  closed  eye- 
lids, a  dark  hand  with  silver 
rings,  a  meagre  limb  draped  in 
a  torn  covering,  a  head  bent 
back,  a  naked  foot,  a  throat 
bared  and  stretched  as  if  offer- 
ing itself  to  the  knife.  The 
well-to-do  had  made  for  their 
families  shelters  with  heavy 
boxes  and  dusty  mats ;  the 
poor  reposed  side  by  side  with 
all  they  had  on  earth  tied  up 
in  a  rag  under  their  heads ;  the 
lone  old  men  slept,  with  drawn- 
up  legs,  upon  their  prayer- 
carpets,  with  their  hands  over 
their  ears  and  one  elbow  on 
each  side  of  the  face  :  a  father, 
his  shoulders  up  and  his  knees 
under  his  forehead,  dozed  de- 
jectedly by  a  boy  who  slept  on 
his  back  with  tousled  hair  and 
one  arm  commandingly  ex- 
tended ;  a  woman  covered  from 
head  to  foot,  like  a  corpse,  with 
a  piece  of  white  sheeting,  had 
a  naked  child  in  the  hollow  of 
each  arm ;  the  Arab's  belong- 
ings, piled  right  aft,  made  a 
heavy  mound  of  broken  outlines, 
with  a  cargo  -  lamp  swung 
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above,  and  a  great  confusion 
of  vague  forms  behind  :  gleams 
of  paunchy  brass  pots,  the  foot- 
rest  of  a  deck-chair,  blades  of 
spears,  the  straight  scabbard  of 
an  old  sword  leaning  against  a 
heap  of  pillows,  the  spout  of  a 
tin  coffee-pot.  The  patent  log 
on  the  taffrail  periodically  rang 
a  single  tinkling  stroke  for 
every  mile  traversed  on  an 
errand  of  faith.  Above  the  mass 
of  sleepers  a  faint  and  patient 
sigh  at  times  floated,  the  ex- 
halation of  a  troubled  dream ; 
and  short  metallic  clangs  burst- 
ing out  suddenly  in  the  depths 
of  the  ship,  the  harsh  scrape  of 
a  shovel,  the  violent  slam  of 
a  furnace-door,  exploded  brut- 
ally, as  if  the  men  handling  the 
mysterious  things  below  had 
their  breasts  full  of  fierce 
anger :  while  the  slim  high 
hull  of  the  steamer  went  on 
evenly  ahead,  without  a  sway 
of  her  bare  masts,  cleaving  con- 
tinuously the  great  calm  of  the 
waters  under  the  inaccessible 
serenity  of  the  sky. 

Jim  paced  athwart,  and  his 
footsteps  in  the  vast  silence 
were  loud  to  his  own  ears,  as  if 
echoed  by  the  watchful  stars : 
his  eyes  roaming  about  the  line 
of  the  horizon,  seemed  to  gaze 
hungrily  into  the  unattainable, 
and  did  not  see  the  shadow  of 
the  coming  event.  The  only 
shadow  on  the  sea  was  the 
shadow  of  the  black  smoke 
pouring  heavily  from  the  funnel 
its  immense  streamer,  whose 
end  was  constantly  dissolving 
in  the  air.  Two  Malays,  silent 
and  almost  motionless,  steered, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  wheel, 
whose  brass  rim  shone  frag- 
ment arily  in  the  oval  of  light 


thrown  out  by  the  binnacle. 
Now  and  then  a  hand,  with 
black  fingers  alternately  letting 
go  and  catching  hold  of  revolv- 
ing spokes,  appeared  in  the  illu- 
mined part ;  the  links  of  wheel- 
chains  ground  heavily  in  the 
grooves  of  the  barrel.  Jim 
would  glance  at  the  compass, 
would  glance  around  the  un- 
attainable horizon,  would 
stretch  himself  till  his  joints 
cracked,  with  a  leisurely  twist 
of  the  body,  in  the  very  excess 
of  wellbeing ;  and,  as  if  made 
audacious  by  the  invincible 
aspect  of  the  peace,  he  felt  he 
cared  for  nothing  that  could 
happen  to  him  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  What  could  happen  that 
he  was  not  able  to  master  and 
subdue?  .  .  .  and  the  end  of 
his  days  was  very,  very  far. 
Nothing  prevented  him  from 
believing  himself  as  steadfast 
as  the  Atlas  bearing  up  a 
world,  and  as  invulnerable  as 
the  stars.  He  dared  the  future 
as  though  the  Unattainable 
that  dwells  beyond  the  re- 
treating line  of  the  horizon 
had  been  lying  in  the  hollow  of 
his  palm.  From  time  to  time  he 
glanced  idly  at  a  chart  pegged 
out  with  four  drawing  -  pins 
on  a  low  three  -  legged  table 
abaft  the  steering  -  gear  case. 
The  sheet  of  paper  portraying 
the  depths  of  the  sea  presented 
a  shiny  surface  under  the  light 
of  a  bull's-eye  lamp  lashed  to  a 
stanchion,  a  surface  as  level  and 
smooth  as  the  glimmering  sur- 
face of  the  waters.  Parallel 
rulers  with  a  pair  of  dividers  re- 
posed on  it ;  the  ship's  position 
at  last  noon  was  marked  with 
a  small  black  cross,  and  the 
straight  pencil-line  drawn  firmly 
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as  far  as  Perim  figured  the 
course  of  the  ship — the  path  of 
souls  towards  the  holy  place, 
the  promise  of  salvation,  the  re- 
ward of  eternal  life — while  the 
pencil  with  its  sharp  end  touch- 
ing the  Somali  coast  lay  round 
and  still  like  a  naked  ship's  spar 
floating  in  the  pool  of  a  sheltered 
dock.  "  How  steady  she  goes," 
thought  Jim  with  wonder,  with 
something  like  gratitude  for  this 
high  peace  of  sea  and  sky.  At 
such  times  his  thoughts  would 
be  full  of  valorous  deeds :  he 
loved  these  dreams  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  imaginary  achieve- 
ments. They  were  the  best 
parts  of  life,  its  secret  truth,  its 
hidden  reality.  They  had  a 
gorgeous  virility,  the  charm  of 
vagueness,  they  passed  before 
him  with  a  heroic  tread ;  they 
carried  his  soul  away  with  them 
and  made  it  drunk  with  the 
divine  philtre  of  an  unbounded 
confidence  in  itself.  There  was 
nothing  he  could  not  face.  He 
was  so  pleased  with  the  idea  that 
he  smiled,  keeping  perfunctorily 
his  eyes  ahead ;  and  when  he 
happened  to  glance  back  he  saw 
the  white  streak  of  the  wake 
drawn  as  straight  by  the  ship's 
keel  upon  the  sea  as  the  black 
line  drawn  by  the  pencil  upon 
the  chart. 

The  ash  -  buckets  racketed, 
clanking  up  and  down  the 
stoke-hold  ventilators,  and  this 
tin-pot  clatter  warned  him  the 
end  of  his  watch  was  near. 
He  sighed  with  content,  with 
regret  as  well  at  having  to 
part  from  that  serenity  which 
fostered  the  adventurous  free- 
dom of  his  thoughts.  He 
was  a  little  sleepy  too,  and 
felt  a  pleasurable  languor  run- 
ning through  every  limb  as 


though  all  the  blood  in  his 
body  had  turned  to  warm  milk. 
His  skipper  had  come  up  noise- 
lessly, in  pyjamas  and  with  his 
sleeping- jacket  flung  wide  open. 
Red  of  face,  only  half  awake, 
the  left  eye  partly  closed,  the 
right  staring  stupid  and  glassy, 
he  hung  his  big  head  over  the 
chart  and  scratched  his  ribs 
sleepily.  There  was  something 
obscene  in  the  sight  of  his 
naked  flesh.  His  bared  breast 
glistened  soft  and  greasy  as 
though  he  had  sweated  out  his 
fat  in  his  sleep.  He  pro- 
nounced a  professional  remark 
in  a  voice  harsh  and  dead,  re- 
sembling the  rasping  sound  of 
a  wood-file  on  the  edge  of  a 
plank;  the  fold  of  his  double 
chin  hung  like  a  bag  triced  up 
close  under  the  hinge  of  his 
jaw.  Jim  started,  and  his  an- 
swer was  full  of  deference ;  but 
the  odious  and  fleshy  figure,  as 
though  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  a  revealing  moment,  fixed 
itself  in  his  memory  for  ever  as 
the  incarnation  of  everything 
vile  and  base  that  lurks  in  the 
world  we  love :  in  our  own 
hearts  we  trust  for  our  salva- 
tion, in  the  men  that  surround 
us,  in  the  sights  that  fill  our 
eyes,  in  the  sounds  that  fill  our 
ears,  and  in  the  air  that  fills 
our  lungs. 

The  thin  gold  shaving  of  the 
moon  floating  slowly  down- 
wards had  lost  itself  on  the 
darkened  surface  of  the  waters, 
and  the  eternity  beyond  the 
sky  seemed  to  come  down 
nearer  to  the  earth,  with  the 
augmented  glitter  of  the  stars, 
with  the  more  profound  sombre- 
ness  in  the  lustre  of  the  half- 
transparent  dome  covering  the 
flat  disc  of  an  opaque  sea.  The 
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ship  moved  so  smoothly  that 
her  onward  motion  was  imper- 
ceptible to  the  senses  of  men, 
as  though  she  had  been  a  crowd- 
ed planet  speeding  through  the 
dark  spaces  of  ether  behind  the 
swarm  of  suns,  in  the  appalling 
and  calm  solitudes  awaiting 
the  breath  of  future  creations. 
"  Hot  is  no  name  for  it  down 
below,"  said  a  voice. 

Jim  smiled  without  looking 
round.  The  skipper  presented 
an  unmoved  breadth  of  back : 
it  was  the  renegade's  trick  to 
appear  pointedly  unaware  of 
your  existence  unless  it  suited 
his  purpose  to  turn  at  you  with 
a  devouring  glare  before  he  let 
loose  a  torrent  of  foamy,  abus- 
ive jargon  that  came  like  a 
gush  from  a  sewer.  Now  he 
emitted  only  a  sulky  grunt ; 
the  second  engineer  at  the  head 
of  the  bridge-ladder,  kneading 
with  damp  palms  a  dirty  sweat- 
rag,  unabashed,  continued  the 
tale  of  his  complaints.  The 
sailors  had  a  good  time  of  it  up 
here,  and  what  was  the  use  of 
them  in  the  world  he  would  be 
blowed  if  he  could  see.  The 
poor  devils  of  engineers  had 
to  get  the  ship  along  anyhow, 
and  they  could  very  well  do 

the  rest  too ;  by  gosh  they 

"Shut  up!"  growled  the  Ger- 
man stolidly.  "  Oh  yes  !  Shut 
up — and  when  anything  goes 
wrong  you  fly  to  us,  don't  you  ?  " 
went  on  the  other.  He  was 
more  than  half  cooked,  he  ex- 
pected ;  but  anyway,  now,  he 
did  not  mind  how  much  he 
sinned,  because  these  last  three 
days  he  had  passed  through  a 
fine  course  of  training  for  the 
place  where  the  bad  boys  go 
when  they  die — b'gosh,  he  had 
— besides  being  made  jolly  well 


deaf  by  the  blasted  racket 
below.  The  durned,  compound, 
surface-condensing,  rotten  scrap- 
heap  rattled  and  banged  down 
there  like  an  old  deck-winch, 
only  more  so  ;  and  what  made 
him  risk  his  life  every  night  and 
day  that  God  made  amongst 
the  refuse  of  a  breaking  -  up 
yard  flying  round  at  fifty-seven 
revolutions,  was  more  than  he 
could  tell.  He  must  have  been 
born  reckless,  b'gosh.  He  .  .  . 
"Where  did  you  get  drink?" 
inquired  the  German,  very 
savage,  but  motionless  in  the 
light  of  the  binnacle,  like  a 
clumsy  effigy  of  a  man  cut  out 
of  a  block  of  fat.  Jim  went  on 
smiling  at  the  retreating  hori- 
zon; his  heart  was  full  of 
generous  impulses,  and  his 
thought  was  contemplating  his 
own  superiority^  "  Drink  !  " 
repeated  the  engineer  with 
amiable  scorn  :  he  was  hanging 
on  with  both  hands  to  the  rail, 
a  shadowy  figure  with  flexible 
legs.  "  Not  from  you,  captain. 
You're  far  too  mean,  b'gosh. 
You  would  let  a  good  man  die 
sooner  than  give  him  a  drop  of 
shnaps.  That's  what  you  Ger- 
mans call  economy.  Penny 
wise,  pound  foolish."  He  be- 
came sentimental.  The  chief 
had  given  him  a  four-finger  nip 
about  ten  o'clock — "only  one, 
s'elp  me  ! " — good  old  chief ;  but 
as  to  getting  the  old  fraud 
out  of  his  bunk  —  a  five -ton 
crane  couldn't  do  it.  Not  it. 
Not  to-night  anyhow.  He  was 
sleeping  sweetly  like  a  little 
child,  with  a  bottle  of  prime 
brandy  under  his  pillow.  From 
the  thick  throat  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  Patna  came  a 
low  rumble,  on  which  the  sound 
of  the  word  schwein  fluttered 
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high  and  low  like  a  capricious 
feather  in  a  faint  stir  of  air. 
He  and  the  chief  engineer  had 
been  cronies  for  a  good  few 
years — serving  the  same  jovial, 
crafty,  old  Chinaman,  with 
horn  -  rimmed  goggles  and 
strings  of  red  silk  plaited  into 
the  venerable  grey  hairs  of  his 
pigtail.  The  quay-side  opinion 
in  the  Patnds  home-port  was 
that  these  two  in  the  way  of 
brazen  peculation  "  had  done 
together  pretty  well  everything 
you  can  think  of."  Outwardly 
they  were  badly  matched :  one 
dull -eyed,  malevolent,  and  of 
soft  fleshy  curves ;  the  other 
lean,  all  hollows,  with  a  head 
long  and  bony  like  the  head  of 
an  old  horse,  with  sunken 
cheeks,  with  sunken  temples, 
with  an  indifferent  glazed 
glance  of  sunken  eyes.  He  had 
been  stranded  out  East  some- 
where— in  Canton,  in  Shanghai, 
or  perhaps  in  Yokohama ;  he 
probably  did  not  care  to  remem- 
ber himself  the  exact  locality, 
nor  yet  the  cause  of  his  ship- 
wreck. He  had  been,  in  mercy 
to  his  youth,  kicked  quietly  out 
of  his  ship  twenty  years  ago 
or  more,  and  it  might  have  been 
so  much  worse  for  him  that  the 
memory  of  the  episode  had  in  it 
hardly  a  trace  of  misfortune. 
Then,  steam  navigation  expand- 
ing in  these  seas  and  men  of  his 
craft  being  scarce  at  first,  he 
had  "  got  on  "  after  a  sort.  He 
was  eager  to  let  strangers  know 
in  a  dismal  mumble  that  he  was 
"  an  old  stager  out  here."  When 
he  moved  a  skeleton  seemed 
to  sway  loose  in  his  clothes ; 
his  walk  was  mere  wandering, 
and  he  was  given  to  wander 
thus  around  the  "engine  -  room 
skylight,  smoking,  without 


relish,  doctored  tobacco  in  a 
brass  bowl  at  the  end  of  a 
cherry  wood  stem  four  feet  long, 
with  the  imbecile  gravity  of  a 
thinker  evolving  a  system  of 
philosophy  from  the  hazy 
glimpse  of  a  truth.  He  was 
usually  anything  but  free  with 
his  private  store  of  liquor ;  but 
on  that  night  he  had  departed 
from  his  principles,  so  that  his 
second,  a  weak-headed  child  of 
Wapping,  what  with  the  un- 
expectedness of  the  treat  and 
the  strength  of  the  stuff,  had 
become  very  happy,  cheeky, 
and  talkative.  The  fury  of  the 
New  South  Wales  German  was 
extreme ;  he  puffed  like  an  ex- 
haust-pipe, and  Jim,  faintly 
amused  by  the  scene,  was  im- 
patient for  the  time  when  he 
could  get  below :  the  last  ten 
minutes  of  the  watch  were 
irritating  like  a  gun  that  hangs 
fire;  those  men  did  not  belong 
to  the  world  of  heroic  adven- 
ture ;  they  weren't  bad  chaps 
though.  Even  the  skipper  him- 
self .  .  .  His  gorge  rose  at  the 
mass  of  panting  flesh  from 
which  issued  gurgling  mutters, 
a  cloudy  trickle  of  filthy  expres- 
sions ;  but  he  was  too  pleasur- 
ably  languid  to  dislike  actively 
this  or  any  other  thing.  The 
quality  of  these  men  did  not 
matter ;  he  rubbed  shoulders 
with  them,  but  they  could  not 
touch  him ;  he  shared  the  air 
they  breathed,  but  he  was  differ- 
ent. .  .  .  Would  the  skipper  go 
for  the  engineer  ?  .  .  .  The  life 
was  easy,  and  he  was  too  sure 
of  himself — too  sure  of  himself 
to  ...  The  line  dividing  his 
meditation  from  a  surreptitious 
doze  on  his  feet  was  thinner 
than  a  thread  in  a  spider's 
web. 
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The  second  engineer  was  com- 
ing by  easy  transitions  to  the 
consideration  of  his  finances 
and  of  his  courage. 

"  Who's  drunk  ?  I  ?  No,  no, 
captain  !  That  won't  do.  You 
ought  to  know  by  this  time  the 
chief  ain't  free-hearted  enough 
to  make  a  sparrow  drunk, 
b'gosh.  I've  never  been  the 
worse  for  liquor  in  my  life ;  the 
stuff  ain't  made  yet  that  would 
make  me  drunk.  I  could  drink 
liquid  fire  against  your  whisky 
peg  for  peg,  b'gosh,  and  keep 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  If  I 
thought  I  was  drunk  I  would 
jump  overboard — do  away  with 
myself,  b'gosh.  I  would ! 
Straight !  And  I  won't  go 
off  the  bridge.  Where  do  you 
expect  me  to  take  the  air  on  a 
night  like  this,  eh?  On  deck 
amongst  that  vermin  down 
there  ?  Likely — ain't  it  !  And 
I  am  not  afraid  of  anything 
you  can  do." 

The  German  lifted  two  heavy 
fists  to  heaven  and  shook  them 
a  little  without  a  word. 

"I  don't  know  what  fear  is," 
pursued  the  engineer,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  sincere  convic- 
tion. "I  am  not  afraid  of 
doing  all  the  bloomin'  work  in 
this  rotten  hooker,  b'gosh ! 
And  a  jolly  good  thing  for  you 
that  there  are  some  of  us  about 
the  world  that  aren't  afraid  of 
their  lives,  or  where  would  you 
be  —  you  and  this  old  thing 
here  with  her  plates  like  brown 
paper — brown  paper,  s'elp  me? 
It's  all  very  fine  for  you — you 
get  a  power  of  pieces  out  of  her 
one  way  and  another ;  but  what 
about  me — what  do  I  get  ?  A 
measly  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a-month  and  find  your- 
self. I  wish  to  ask  you  respect- 


fully— respectfully,  mind — who 
wouldn't  chuck  a  dratted  job 
like  this?  'Tain't  safe,  s'elp 
me,  it  ain't !  Only  I  am  one  of 
them  fearless  fellows  ..." 

He  let  go  the  rail  and  made 
ample  gestures  as  if  demon- 
strating in  the  air  the  shape 
and  extent  of  his  valour;  his 
thin  voice  darted  in  prolonged 
squeaks  upon  the  sea,  he  tip- 
toed back  and  forth  for  the 
better  emphasis  of  utterance, 
and  suddenly  pitched  down 
head-first  as  though  he  had 
been  clubbed  from  behind.  He 
said  "  Damn  ! "  as  he  tumbled ; 
an  instant  of  silence  followed 
upon  his  screeching :  Jim  and 
the  skipper  staggered  forward 
by  common  accord,  and  catch- 
ing themselves  up,  stood  very 
stiff  and  still  gazing,  amazed,  at 
the  undisturbed  level  of  the  sea. 
Then  they  looked  upwards  at 
the  stars. 

What  had  happened?  The 
wheezy  thump  of  the  engines 
went  on.  Had  the  earth  been 
checked  in  her  course?  They 
could  not  understand ;  and  sud- 
denly the  calm  sea,  the  sky 
without  a  cloud,  appeared  for- 
midably insecure  in  their  im- 
mobility, as  it  poised  on  the 
brow  of  yawning  destruction. 
The  engineer  rebounded  vertic- 
ally full  length  and  collapsed 
again  into  a  vague  heap.  This 
heap  .said  "What's  that?" 
in  the  muffled  accents  of  pro- 
found grief.  A  faint  noise  as  of 
thunder,  of  thunder  infinitely 
remote,  less  than  a  sound, 
hardly  more  than  a  vibration, 
passed  slowly,  and  the  ship 
quivered  in  response,  as  if  the 
thunder  had  growled  deep  down 
in  the  water.  The  eyes  of  the 
two  Malays  at  the  wheel  glit- 
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tered  towards  the  white  men, 
but  their  dark  hands  remained 
closed  on  the  spokes.  The  sharp 
hull  driving  on  its  way  seemed 
to  rise  a  few  inches  in  succes- 
sion through  its  whole  length, 
as  though  it  had  become  pliable, 
and  settled  down  again  rigidly 


to  its  work  of  cleaving  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  sea.  Its 
quivering  stopped,  and  the  faint 
noise  of  thunder  ceased  all  at 
once,  as  though  the  ship  had 
steamed  across  a  narrow  belt 
of  vibrating  water  and  of  hum- 
ming air. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A  month  or  so  afterwards, 
when  Jim,  in  answer  to  pointed 
questions,  tried  to  tell  honestly 
the  truth  of  this  experience,  he 
said,  speaking  of  the  ship  :  "  She 
went  over  whatever  it  was  as 
easy  as  a  snake  crawling  over 
a  stick."  The  illustration  was 
good  :  the  questions  were  aiming 
at  facts,  and  the  official  Inquiry 
was  being  held  in  the  police 
court  of  an  Eastern  port.  He 
stood  elevated  in  the  witness- 
box,  with  burning  cheeks  in 
a  cool  lofty  room :  the  big 
framework  of  punkahs  moved 
gently  to  and  fro  high  above 
his  head,  and  from  below  many 
eyes  were  looking  at  him  out  of 
dark  faces,  out  of  white  faces, 
out  of  red  faces,  out  of  faces 
attentive,  spellbound,  as  if  all 
these  people  sitting  in  orderly 
rows  upon  narrow  benches  had 
been  enslaved  by  the  fascination 
of  his  voice.  It  was  very  loud, 
it  rang  startling  in  his  own 
ears,  it  was  the  only  sound 
audible  in  the  world,  for  the 
terribly  distinct  questions  that 
extorted  his  answers  seemed  to 
shape  themselves  in  anguish 
and  pain  within  his  breast ; 
came  to  him  poignant  and 
silent  like  the  terrible  question- 
ing of  one's  conscience.  Out- 
side the  court  the  sun  blazed — 
within  was  the  wind  of  great 


punkahs  that  made  you  shiver, 
the  shame  that  made  you  burn, 
the  attentive  eyes  whose  glance 
stabbed,  and  those  questions 
that  stretched  his  soul  on  the 
rack.  The  face  of  the  presid- 
ing magistrate,  clean  shaved 
and  impassible,  looked  at  him 
deadly  pale  between  the  red 
faces  of  the  two  nautical  as- 
sessors. The  light  of  a  broad 
window  under  the  ceiling  fell 
from  above  on  the  heads  and 
shoulders  of  the  three  men,  and 
they  were  fiercely  distinct  in 
the  half-light  of  the  big  court- 
room where  the  audience  seemed 
composed  of  staring  shadows. 
They  wanted  facts.  Facts ! 
They  demanded  facts  from  him, 
as  if  facts  could  explain  any- 
thing— as  if  facts  mattered  in 
the  face  of  terrors ! 

"After  you  had  concluded 
you  had  collided  with  something 
floating  awash,  say  a  water- 
logged wreck,  you  were  ordered 
by  your  captain  to  go  forward 
and  ascertain  if  there  was  any 
damage  done.  Did  you  think 
it  likely  from  the  force  of  the 
blow?"  asked  the  assessor  sit- 
ting to  the  left.  He  had  a  thin 
horseshoe  beard,  salient  cheek- 
bones, and  with  both  elbows 
on  the  desk  clasped  his  rugged 
hands  before  his  face,  looking 
at  Jim  with  thoughtful  blue 
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eyes ;  the  other,  a  heavy,  scorn- 
ful man,  thrown  back  in  his 
seat,  his  left  arm  extended  full 
length,  drummed  delicately  with 
his  finger-tips  on  a  blotting- 
pad  :  in  the  middle  the  mag- 
istrate upright  in  the  roomy 
arm-chair,  his  head  inclined 
slightly  on  the  shoulder,  had 
his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast 
and  a  few  flowers  in  a  glass 
vase  by  the  side  of  his  ink- 
stand. 

"I  did  not,"  said  Jim.  "I 
was  told  to  call  no  one  and  to 
make  no  noise  for  fear  of  creat- 
ing a  panic.  I  thought  the 
precaution  reasonable.  I  took 
one  of  the  lamps  that  were 
hung  under  the  awnings  and 
went  forward.  After  opening 
the  forepeak  hatch  I  heard 
splashing  in  there.  I  lowered 
then  the  lamp  the  whole  drift 
of  its  lanyard,  and  saw  that  the 
forepeak  was  more  than  half 
full  of  water  already.  I  knew 
then  there  must  be  a  big  hole 
below  the  water-line."  He 
paused. 

"Yes,"  said  the  big  assessor, 
with  a  dreamy  smile  at  the 
blotting-pad  ;  his  fingers  played 
incessantly,  touching  the  paper 
without  noise. 

"I  did  not  think  of  danger 
just  then.  I  might  have  been 
a  little  startled :  all  this  hap- 
pened in  such  a  quiet  way  and 
so  very  suddenly.  I  knew  there 
was  no  other  bulkhead  in  the 
ship  but  the  collision  bulkhead 
separating  the  forepeak  from 
the  forehold.  I  went  back  to 
tell  the  captain.  I  came  upon 
the  second  engineer  getting  up 
at  the  foot  of  the  bridge-ladder : 
he  seemed  dazed,  and  told  me 
he  thought  his  left  arm  was 
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broken ;  he  had  slipped  on  the 
top  step  when  getting  down 
while  I  was  forward.  He  ex- 
claimed '  My  God  !  That  rot- 
ten bulkhead  '11  give  way  in  a 
minute,  and  the  damned  thing 
will  go  down  under  us  like  a 
lump  of  lead.'  He  pushed  me 
away  with  his  right  arm  and 
ran  before  me  up  the  ladder, 
shouting  as  he  climbed.  His 
left  arm  hung  by  his  side.  I 
followed  up  in  time  to  see  the 
captain  rush  at  him  and  knock 
him  down  flat  on  his  back.  He 
did  not  strike  him  again :  he 
stood  bending  over  him  and 
speaking  angrily  but  quite  low. 
I  fancy  he  was  asking  him  why 
the  devil  he  didn't  go  and 
stop  the  engines,  instead  of 
making  a  row  about  it  on 
deck.  I  heard  him  say,  'Get 
up  !  Run,  fly  ! '  He  swore  also. 
The  engineer  slid  down  the 
starboard  ladder  and  bolted 
round  the  skylight  to  the 
engine-room  companion  which 
was  on  the  port -side.  He 
moaned  as  he  ran.  ..." 

He  spoke  slowly ;  he  remem- 
bered swiftly  and  with  extreme 
vividness ;  he  could  have  repro- 
duced like  an  echo  the  moaning 
of  the  engineer  for  the  better 
information  of  these  men  who 
wanted  facts.  After  his  first 
feeling  of  revolt  he  had  come 
round  to  the  view  that  only 
a  meticulous  precision  of  state- 
ment would  bring  out  the 
true  horror  behind  the  appal- 
ling face  of  things.  There  had 
been  a  peculiar  awfulness  in 
the  calm  of  the  sea,  in  the 
serenity  of  the  sky,  in  the  words 
pronounced,  in  the  gestures 
made,  in  the  silence  of  a  pass- 
ive world,  in  the  sleep  of  an 
2n 
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unconscious  crowd.  The  facts 
those  men  were  so  eager  to 
know  had  been  visible,  tangible, 
open  to  the  senses,  occupying 
their  place  in  space  and  time, 
requiring  for  their  existence  a 
fourteen -hundred -ton  steamer 
and  twenty-seven  minutes  by  the 
watch ;  they  made  a  whole  that 
had  features,  shades  of  expres- 
sion, a  complicated  aspect  that 
could  be  remembered  by  the 
eye,  and  something  else  besides, 
something  invisible,  a  directing 
spirit  of  perdition  that  dwelt 
within,  like  a  malevolent  soul 
in  a  detestable  body.  He  was 
anxious  to  make  this  clear. 
This  had  not  been  a  common 
affair,  everything  in  it  had  been 
of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  fortunately  he  remembered 
everything.  He  wanted  to  go 
on  talking  for  truth's  sake, 
perhaps  for  his  own  sake  also ; 
and  while  his  utterance  was 
deliberate,  his  mind  positively 
flew  round  and  round  the  serried 
circle  of  facts  that  had  surged 
up  all  about  him  to  cut  him  off 
from  the  rest  of  his  kind :  it 
was  like  a  creature  that,  find- 
ing itself  imprisoned  within  an 
enclosure  of  high  stakes,  dashes 
round  and  round,  distracted  in 
the  night,  trying  to  find  a  weak 
spot,  a  crevice,  a  place  to  scale, 
some  opening  through  which  it 
may  squeeze  itself  and  escape. 
This  awful  activity  of  mind 
made  him  hesitate  at  times 
in  his  speech.  .  .  . 

"  The  captain  kept  on  moving 
here  and  there  on  the  bridge ; 
he  seemed  calm  enough,  only 
he  stumbled  several  times ;  and 
once  as  I  stood  speaking  to  him 
he  walked  right  into  me  as 
though  he  had  been  stone-blind. 
He  made  no  definite  answer  to 


what  I  had  to  tell.  He  mum- 
bled to  himself ;  all  I  heard  of 
it  were  a  few  words  that  sounded 
like  '  confounded  steam  ! '  and 
'  infernal  steam  ! '  —  something 
about  steam.  I  thought  .  .  ." 
He  was  becoming  irrelevant ; 
a  question  to  the  point  cut 
short  his  speech,  like  a  pang  of 
pain,  and  he  felt  extremely  dis- 
couraged and  weary.  He  was 
coming  to  that,  he  was  coming 
to  that  —  and  now,  checked 
brutally,  he  had  to  answer  by 
yes  or  no.  He  answered  truth- 
fully by  a  curt  "  Yes,  I  did  "  ; 
and  fair  of  face,  big  of  frame, 
with  young,  gloomy  eyes,  he  held 
his  shoulders  upright  above  the 
box  while  his  soul  writhed  within 
him.  Those  men  would  never 
know  the  truth,  nobody  would 
ever  know  the  truth ;  there 
could  be  no  truth  in  a  simple 
yes  or  no.  At  that  moment  he 
was  less  concerned  about  him- 
self than  at  any  time  since  the 
inquiry  began,  but  he  despaired 
of  his  power  to  show  the  truth, 
and  it  was  a  great  despair. 
He  was  made  to  answer  another 
question  so  much  to  the  point 
and  so  useless,  then  waited 
again.  His  mouth  was  taste- 
lessly dry,  as  though  he  had 
been  eating  dust,  then  salt  and 
bitter  as  after  a  drink  of  sea- 
water.  He  wiped  his  hot  fore- 
head, passed  his  tongue  over 
parched  lips,  felt  a  shiver  run 
down  his  back.  The  big  asses- 
sor had  dropped  his  eyelids,  and 
drummed  on  without  a  sound, 
careless  and  mournful ;  the  eyes 
of  the  other  above  the  sunburnt, 
clasped  fingers  seemed  to  glow 
with  kindliness ;  the  magistrate 
had  swayed  forward ;  his  pale 
face  hovered  near  the  flowers, 
and  then  dropping  sideways 
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over  the  arm  of  his  chair,  he 
rested  his  temple  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  The  wind  of  the  pun- 
kahs eddied  down  on  the  heads, 
on  the  dark  -  faced  natives 
wound  about  in  voluminous 
draperies,  on  the  Europeans 
sitting  together  very  hot  and 
in  drill  suits  that  seemed  to  fit 
them  as  close  as  their  skins,  and 
holding  their  round  pith  hats 
on  their  knees ;  while  gliding 
along  the  walls  the  court 
peons,  buttoned  tight  in  long, 
white  coats,  flitted  rapidly  to 
and  fro,  running  on  bare  toes, 
red-sashed,  red  turban  on  head, 
as  noiseless  as  ghosts,  and  on 
the  alert  like  so  many  retrievers. 
Jim's  eyes,  wandering  in  the 
intervals  of  his  answers,  rested 
upon  a  white  man  who  sat 
apart  from  the  others,  with  his 
face  worn  and  clouded,  but  with 
quiet  eyes  that  glanced  straight, 
interested  and  clear.  Jim  an- 
swered another  question  and  was 
tempted  to  cry  out,  "What's  the 
good  of  this,  what's  the  good  !  " 
He  tapped  with  his  foot  slightly, 
bit  his  lip,  and  looked  away 
over  the  heads.  He  met  the 
eyes  of  the  white  man.  The 
glance  directed  at  him  was  not 
the  fascinated  stare  of  the 
others.  It  was  an  act  of  in- 
telligent volition.  Jim  between 
two  questions  forgot  himself 
so  far  as  to  find  leisure  for 
a  thought.  This  fellow — ran 
the  thought  —  looks  at  me 
as  though  he  could  see  some- 
body or  something  past  my 
shoulder.  He  had  come  across 
that  man  before — in  the  street 
perhaps.  He  was  positive  he 
had  never  spoken  to  him.  For 
days,  for  many  days,  he  had 


spoken  to  no  one,  but  had  held 
silent,  incoherent,  and  endless 
converse  with  himself,  like  a 
prisoner  alone  in  his  cell  or 
like  a  wanderer  lost  in  a  desert. 
At  present  he  was  answering 
questions  that  did  not  matter 
though  they  had  a  purpose,  but 
he  doubted  whether  he  would 
ever  again  speak  out  as  long  as 
he  lived.  The  sound  of  his  own 
truthful  statements  confirmed 
his  deliberate  opinion  that 
speech  was  of  no  use  to  him 
any  longer.  That  man  there 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  his 
hopeless  difficulty.  Jim  looked 
at  him,  then  turned  away  reso- 
lutely, as  after  a  final  parting. 

And  later  on,  many  times,  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  Mar- 
low  showed  himself  willing  to  re- 
member Jim,  to  remember  him 
at  length,  in  detail  and  audibly. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  after 
dinner,  on  a  verandah  draped  in 
motionless  foliage  and  crowned 
with  flowers,  in  the  deep  dusk 
speckled  by  fiery  cigar -ends. 
The  elongated  bulk  of  each 
cane-chair  harboured  a  silent 
listener.  Now  and  then  a  small 
red  glow  would  move  abruptly, 
and  expanding  light  up  the 
fingers  of  a  languid  hand,  part 
of  a  face  in  profound  repose, 
or  flash  a  crimson  gleam  into 
a  pair  of  pensive  eyes  over- 
shadowed by  a  fragment  of  an 
unruffled  forehead :  and  with 
the  very  first  word  uttered 
Marlow's  body,  extended  at 
rest  in  the  seat,  would  become 
very  still,  as  though  his  spirit 
had  winged  its  way  back  into 
the  lapse  of  time  and  were 
speaking  through  his  lips  from 
the  past. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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IT  is  due  to  a  reader  who  has 
a  wide  choice  before  him  of  books 
and  articles  to  beguile  the  time 
withal  that  I  should  inform 
him  at  the  outset  of  what  it 
is  vain  to  expect  of  me.  That, 
maybe,  suggests  a  lengthy  cata- 
logue, but  taking  the  reader  for 
a  moderately  exigent  man,  I  will 
limit  myself  to  mentioning  a  few 
modes  of  treating  London  which 
will  not  be  mine.  If  I  had 
had  the  catholic  vision  and 
head  for  facts  possessed  by  Mr 
Steevens,  whose  articles  about 
London  are  appearing  as  I 
write,  I  might  have  attempted 
to  realise  the  economy  and 
material  aspects  of  London. 
(And,  by  the  way,  all  of  this 
paper,  save  these  words  of  in- 
troduction, was  written  many 
months  ago ;  else  I  had  hardly 
run  the  risk  of  unkind  com- 
parisons.) Or — and  this  would 
have  been  more  in  my  way — it 
would  have  interested  me  to 
write  down  such  local  know- 
ledge as  I  have  of  antiquarian, 
literary,  or  historical  account ; 
but  doing  so  I  should  be  doing 
scrappily  and  inadequately 
what  has  been  done  admirably 
before  and  is  being  done  admir- 
ably now  by  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
Or  I  might  have  explained  the 
system  of  councils  and  boards 
and  vestries  and  things  as 
it  exists  now  and  will  exist 
under  the  new  Act, — that  is,  I 
might  have  tried.  But  none  of 
these  exploits  will  be  mine.  I 
have  nothing  to  tell  you  of  such 
things,  indeed  no  facts  of  any 
kind  whatever. 


I  propose,  as  a  very  constant 
Londoner,  to  write  about 
London  generally,  as  it  strikes 
my  fancy  and  sympathy,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  had 
very  many  predecessors  in 
the  occupation.  A  Londoner 
takes  London  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Its  habits  and  its 
average  tone  are  familiar  to 
him  ;  he  lives  with  people  who 
practise  the  one  and  affect  the 
other ;  it  does  not  occur  to  him 
that  they  need  exposition. 
But  London,  absolutely  as  a 
whole,  is  a  subject  for  an  epi- 
gram or  a  library.  One  must 
take  divisions  of  some  sort, 
either  of  trades  or  abstract 
subjects  or  places  :  it  is  easiest 
to  take  divisions  of  place,  made 
for  one  already,  and  meaning 
very  often  great  differences  of 
nature,  and  for  the  most  part 
those  shall  be  my  divisions.  I 
invite  you,  as  it  were,  to  "  take 
a  walk  down"  this  and  that 
street  or  district,  and  to  listen 
the  while  to  a  chattering  com- 
panion. If  I  trouble  you  with 
a  single  detail  of  fact  it  will  be 
by  accident.  I  propose  to  my- 
self ideas  only,  stray  fancies 
that  have  remained  with  me, 
not  facts, — no  foothold  of  land, 
as  it  were  coelum  undique  et 
undique  pontus :  and  enough  of 
preamble,  let  us  set  sail. 

To  many  people  London  is 
the  great  mart  of  the  world. 
But  I  confess  that  to  me  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  richer 
than  any  other  city  is  neither 
agreeable  nor  even  interesting. 
For  my  own  comfort  I  should 
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like  it  to  be  a  great  deal  poorer. 
Its  wealth  almost  stifles  one. 
The  large  number  of  spacious, 
pompous  houses  of  which  one 
knows  that  the  inhabitants  have 
at  least  seven  thousand  a-year 
is  appalling :  nay,  I  am  told  by 
a  statistician  that  there  are 
enough  millionaires  in  our 
midst  to  hold  a  mass  meeting 
in  Trafalgar  Square.  Of  course 
the  current  tone  among  them, 
if  you  except  the  more  vulgar 
kind,  is  to  pretend  to  be  quite 
poor :  they  have  no  ready 
money,  and  so  forth.  No  doubt 
this  homage  to  the  seemliness 
of  poverty  is  well  meant,  but  I 
think  it  exaggerates  the  nuis- 
ance. You  may  philosophise 
about  it  as  much  as  you  like, 
but  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
hardships  of  poverty  are  harder 
for  the  proximity  of  monstrous 
wealth.  And  it  is  annoying  to 
wait,  as  in  the  season,  twenty 
minutes  before  one  can  cross 
Piccadilly  by  reason  of  the 
charioted  examples  of  our 
plutocracy.  No  !  the  wealth  of 
London  makes  it  a  less  agree- 
able place  to  live  in  than  when 
it  was  poorer  and  smaller,  "the 
Town  "  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
And  is  the  wealth  interest- 
ing ?  Are  a  hundred  million 
sovereigns  more  interesting 
than  a  hundred  million  cheeses? 
Civilisation?  It  comes  of 
training  and  habit,  not  of 
money :  there  was  no  vast 
quantity  of  that  among  the 
ancient  Athenians.  Empire  ? 
If  our  Empire  meant  no  more 
than  that  many  comfortable 
people  in  London  have  too 
much  to  spend,  it  would  have 
little  food  for  our  imagination ; 
and  if  those  people  and  our 


Empire  interact  as  cause  and 
effect,  why,  then  they  are  not 
its  most  lovely  feature.  Plati- 
tudes :  but  it  is  worth  noting 
that  one  does  not  love  one's 
London  for  this  or  that.  It  is 
not  to  me,  again,  the  scene  of 
gaiety  and  splendid  pleasures. 
It  is  never  gay,  and  its  pleas- 
ures are  mostly  stupid  and 
tedious.  Nor  the  centre  of  art 
and  literature  and  intellect :  in 
which  regard  one  can  only  say 
that  it  contains  the  National 
Gallery. 

London,  to  me,  is  the  great 
meeting-place  of  the  humours 
of  the  uncivilised  North.  I  say 
uncivilised,  because  civilisation 
robs  humour  of  its  material : 
the  perfectly  civilised  man  does 
not  act  humorously,  he  acts 
reasonably,  and  there  is  nothing 
humorous  in  consistent  reason  : 
it  is  the  dullest  thing  under 
heaven.  May  I  never  live 
where  there  are  no  irrational 
people !  And  I  say  North, 
because  it  is  the  verdict  of  all 
social  philosophers  that  the 
northern  climate  (and  especially 
our  English)  breeds  more 
humours  than  are  found  else- 
where :  I  like  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  majority,  though  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  a  hot  sun  has 
its  peculiar  humours  also.  Per- 
haps one  may  say  that  if  there 
is  equal  food  for  humour  in  the 
South  there  is  less  capacity  to 
digest  it.  The  North  is  the 
place  for  humours,  and  nowhere 
else  have  they  such  scope  as  in 
London ;  nowhere  else  does 
grave-faced  folly  show  such 
merry  changes.  With  sufficient 
variety  in  your  societies  you 
may  pass  the  day  with  ever 
fresh  oddities  and  perversities. 
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And  therein  is  an  obvious  gift 
of  London :  any  intelligent 
person,  however  poor  in  pocket, 
may  live  in  half-a-dozen  con- 
trasting sets ;  if  he  cannot  pass 
from  dukes  to  costers,  at  least 
he  may  pass  from  costers  to 
cab-drivers. 

These  humours  are  mostly 
grey  in  our  time :  it  is  a  speci- 
ally lucky  accident  alone  that 
will  bring  us  on  black  and 
red.  But  if  you  can  read — 
a  rarer  accomplishment  than 
it  is  supposed  —  your  London 
will  grow  dearer  in  another 
way.  You  tread  where  trod, 
you  may  easily  live  where  lived, 
the  brilliant  and  coloured 
beings  you  love  in  memoirs  and 
letters.  London  is  no  longer 
England  in  the  sense  that  once 
it  was,  and  since  space,  as  we 
say,  is  annihilated,  place  is  no 
longer  all  important.  But 
here,  if  anywhere  in  England, 
will  place  assist  imagination 
to  a  sense  of  pleasant  bygone 
atmospheres. 

For  these  reasons,  and  such 
as  these,  not  for  its  greatly 
illusory  importance  and  its 
materially  monotonous  pleas- 
ures, whether  he  knows  it  or 
not,  is  London  dear  to  the  true 
Londoner.  I  speak  of  all 
classes.  Indeed  it  is  my  belief 
that  in  the  so-called  upper  and 
middle  classes  there  are  quite 
few  real  Londoners  left.  I  do 
not  count  as  such  men  who 
work  in  the  City  all  day  and 
go  to  a  suburb  for  their  sleep 
and  social  life,  still  less  their 
wives  and  daughters.  And  I 


grudge  the  name  to  those 
owners  of  town  houses  who 
make  London  dismal  for  nine 
months  in  the  year  with  blinds 
and  shutters.  There  is,  it  is  true 
to  say,  a  small  number  of  people 
whose  England  comprises  Lon- 
don— I  hate  ambiguity,  but  this 
must  be  understood  or  not — 
wherever  they  are.  But  in  the 
main,  true  Londoners  are  they 
who  have  lived  since  manhood 
three-quarters  of  the  year  in 
London,  with  time  to  take  to 
themselves  its  shifting  tones — 
and  they  are  not  a  large  num- 
ber of  City,  professional,  and 
idling  men.  This  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.  In  the 
lower  there  are  many,  fairly 
quick-witted  and  free -living, 
who  are  true  Londoners,  and 
would  be  miserable  elsewhere. 
And,  by  the  way,  you  need  not 
keep  to  the  snob's  division  :  you 
may  add  to  these  very  many 
men,  especially  young  men 
(later  to  lose  their  London  for 
the  most  part),  whose  sense  of 
life  and  essential  habits  are  the 
same.  I  may  rest  my  argu- 
ment on  these.  What  they 
would  miss  elsewhere  is  just 
the  humours  of  their  fellows 
acting  and  reacting  on  their 
own,  which  can  thrive  in  no 
place  but  London.  So  a  Lon- 
doner loves  it  from  habit.  He 
may  weary  of  it,  and  it  may 
not  hold  his  happiest  memories ; 
but  it  holds  the  average  of  his 
life,  and  he  must  not  desert  it 
for  ever,  lest  he  starve.  So 
much  of  London  as  a  whole : 
I  start  on  my  chosen  divisions. 
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THE    CITY. 


I  take  the  City  first,  wishing 
to  get  it  off  my  hands.  I  dis- 
like it.  I  do  not  hate  it,  I  am 
glad  to  say.  If  I  hated  it,  it 
might  acquire  an  irresistible 
attraction  for  me,  as  the  way 
is  with  things  and  people  one 
hates,  so  that  I  should  wander 
down  there  every  day  and  end 
by  growing  offensively  rich. 
But  I  dislike  it :  its  sole  cri- 
terion cf  merit  is  particularly 
annoying  to  a  scribbler,  and  it 
has  a  habit  of  regulating  its 
courtesies  thereby.  Elsewhere 
in  London,  though  everywhere 
the  quantity  of  money  a  man 
may  have  or  lack  is  raised  to 
an  irrational  importance  (for 
you  gain  nothing  by  A's  mil- 
lions and  lose  nothing  by  B's 
bankruptcy),  other  qualities  in 
him  are  albwed  to  exist :  in  the 
City,  if  he  :s  bare  of  funds,  he  is 
bare  of  evaything,  a  mark  for 
British  manners  in  their  skele- 
ton form.  I  will  deal  with  it 
plainly,  and  pass  to  more  agree- 
able phases  :>f  human  stupidity. 

Stupidity — yes  :  I  maintain 
that  the  Cty  is  of  all  things 
stupid.  Its  want  of  commonly 
intelligent  d)servation  is  illus- 
trated by  th)  fact  that  no  City 
man  ever  coitradicts  the  popu- 
lar fallacie  concerning  it. 
There  is  tht  idea  that  in  the 
City  men  walk  swiftly  about, 
with  set,  andous  faces.  They 
do  no  such  thing.  There  are 
more  aimless  indifferent  loafers 
in  the  street;  of  the  City  than 
in  any  othei  part  of  London, 
the  Strand  iself  not  excepted. 
If  a  man  cf  dramatic  sense 
were  to  wal:  swiftly,  with  a 


set  face,  he  would  be  obstructed 
by  a  larger  mass  of  semi- 
stationary  and  purposeless  hu- 
manity than  anywhere  else. 
The  City  is  not  the  busy  place 
it  is  supposed  to  be.  The  busier 
part  of  the  community  plays 
dominoes  in  restaurants,  the 
less  busy  converses  with  hats 
back-tilted  and  hands  in  pock- 
ets :  the  idle  part  looks  wearily 
at  goods  it  obviously  does  not 
intend  to  buy  in  shop-windows. 
Inside  the  offices  strangers  are 
made  to  wait  half-an-hour  and 
(if  they  are  poor)  given  a  curt 
five  minutes,  but  this  is  merely 
a  pretence  to  impress  them : 
friends  are  welcome  as  a  change 
from  the  newspaper,  and  held 
in  lengthy  conversations.  But 
City  men  go  on  believing  that 
everybody  else  there  is  busy  to 
distraction. 

Another  fallacy  about  the 
City  is  that  an  almost  preter- 
natural intelligence  is  required 
to  thrive  there.  This  also  is 
vanity.  City  men  are  not  in- 
telligent, and  even  if  you  can- 
not expect  people  to  admit  this 
of  themselves,  they  would  admit 
it,  if  they  were  not  stupid,  of 
one  another.  I  grant  that 
in  some  departments,  as  in 
speculation  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, intelligence  is  a  useful 
aid  to  sound  information,  but 
in  most  all  that  is  needed  is 
a  mastery  of  routine  which  any- 
body can  acquire  in  an  hour  or 
two.  The  rest  is  a  matter  of 
capital.  Average  intelligence 
may  get  the  better  in  the  long- 
run  of  imbecility,  but  that  is 
all.  Study  faces  in  the  City 
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and  compare  them  with  faces 
in  the  law-courts  —  excluding 
the  dock,  the  jury,  and  the 
witness-box — and  your  conclu- 
sion is  inevitable.  Or  of  whom 
do  you  expect  the  more  amus- 
ing converse,  of  the  average 
barrister  and  doctor  of  your 
acquaintance,  or  of  the  average 
City  man  ?  Why,  even  men  of 
letters,  with  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  seclusion,  talk  better 
than  City  men.  Wit  and  hu- 
mour are  surely  a  fair  test  of 
the  matter :  are  you  generally 
amused  by  the  funny  stories 
current  in  the  City  ?  With  all 
my  bitter  experience  of  the 
public  taste,  I  should  not  expect 
a  fortune  if  I  printed  them. 
And  it  is  useless  to  tell  me  that 
City  men  do  not  set  up  for  wits 
and  humorists — that  they  are 
too  busy.  I  do  not  admit  their 
frantic  preoccupation,  as  I  have 
explained,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  professed  wits,  if 
not  humorists  :  they  vaunt 
their  jokes  wherever  they  go. 
It  will  not  do :  intelligence  is 
in  a  poor  way  in  the  City,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  any  man 
possessing  it  who  will  take 
some  technical  trouble  may 
make  his  fortune  there. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to 
appear  prejudiced  against  the 
City.  I  should  not  so  appear, 
for  I  have  accused  it  merely  of 
idleness  and  stupidity,  and  I  am 
quite  at  home  with  both  these 
qualities.  But  I  will  pass  to 
direct  eulogy.  A  matter  on 
which  I  can  frankly  congratu- 
late the  City  is  its  unexpected 
beauty  of  nomenclature.  I 
had  to  visit  two  solicitors  there 
the  other  day,  and  one  of  them 
lived  in  Idol  Lane  and  the  other 


in  St  Michael's  Vicarage.  I 
passed  Rood  Lane  on  the  way, 
and  I  believe  Harp  Lane  is 
thereabouts.  There  is  an  Angel 
Court,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
What  spots  are  these  for  spirit- 
ual poets  and  shadowy  chroni- 
clers of  the  beautiful !  It  is 
said  that  the  hazards  of  com- 
merce are  the  true  romance  of 
modern  life.  What  wonder, 
indeed,  is  this  when  commerce 
dates  from  such  addresses? 
How  they  bring  before  jou  the 
medieval  Church,  saints  and 
martyrs  and  lovely  ritual ! 
Poetry  makes  shift  with  Meck- 
lenburgh  Square  or  Porchester 
Terrace.  But  I  almost  regret 
that  the  beautiful  Ci:y  names 
are  old  :  I  would  grant  our  City 
men  a  grim  and  diabolical  hu- 
mour had  they  invented  them. 
I  may  with  sincerity  con- 
gratulate the  City  01  another 
quality — its  reticent  dignity.  I 
have  heard  men,  indeed,  in  City 
restaurants  vaunt  thair  dealings 
with  thousands,  but  I  conceive 
that  this  was  not  vanity,  but 
business :  imaginary  thousands 
were  a  bait  for  solid  tens.  And 
in  any  case  the  mm  were  not 
fairly  representatve.  Your 
City  man  of  a  good  type  makes 
it  a  point  of  honorr  neither  to 
vaunt  success  nor  to  bemoan 
failure.  He  will  barn  of  loss 
quietly,  and  with  little  acri- 
mony against  thote  who  have 
inflicted  it.  This  is  a  good 
quality,  part  of  that  gift  of 
public  order  whicli  is  the  civili- 
sation of  the  Norlfi,  as  that  of 
the  South  is  the  tift  of  social 
happiness.  I  lik^  this  quality, 
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with  money.  In  the  City, 
where  the  game  is  wholly  one 
of  money,  to  mention  riches  is 
to  brag  of  success,  to  mention 
poverty  is  to  confess  defeat. 
So  it  is  well  to  do  neither 
there.  But  in  other  places, 
where  money  need  not  be  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  life,  I 
think  reticence  concerning  it 
goes  too  far.  It  has  an  ugly 
implication.  It  implies,  firstly, 
that  a  man's  money,  or  lack  of 
it,  is  the  most  sacred  matter 
in  his  life.  And  the  only  ex- 
planation why  the  mention  by 
a  man  of  his  poverty  makes  his 
hearers  uncomfortable  is  that 
poverty  is  thought  a  necessary 
discredit.  Nobody  is  incon- 
venienced by  the  mention  of 
gout  or  some  other  such  ill 
fortune.  And  the  idea  that 
poverty  is  discreditable  is 
merely  the  most  offensive,  as 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  inevi- 
table, characteristic  of  a  materi- 
ally successful  race.  But  I 
wander  from  the  City. 

In  setting  down  such  ideas 
of  it  as  have  come  to  me  for 
the  moment,  I  have  written 
of  the  City  as  such,  of  City 
men  as  I  have  seen  them  there. 
It  is  of  course  absurd  to  define 
men  nowadays  by  so  narrow 
a  limit.  Men  of  every  society 
are  found  in  the  City — men  of 
fashion,  if  the  phrase  be  cur- 
rent still,  sportsmen,  men  of 
pleasure,  even  lovers  of  books. 
When  they  leave  the  City 
every  day,  they  for  the  most 
part  leave  it  entirely  and  be- 
come something  quite  other 
than  City  men  till  they  return 
the  next  day.  The  City  man 
who  lived  there,  and  was  noth- 
ing else,  was  of  a  past  gener- 


ation. Yet  it  is  foolish  to 
suppose  that  habits  of  mind 
in  practice  for  several  hours 
every  day  do  not  unconsciously 
linger  when  those  hours  are 
over;  and  I  think  the  contem- 
porary fact  that  men  of  every 
society  and  set  are  engaged 
in  commerce  has  its  connection 
with  the  contemporary  fact 
that  every  society  and  set 
tends  to  take  money  for  its 
chief  consideration.  Is  it  abso- 
lutely a  national  habit?  One 
sees  it  everywhere  nowadays. 
Even  they  who  ought  to  be 
Bohemian,  brilliant  young 
people  who  write  and  paint, 
are  reckoning  their  royalties 
and  sales.  It  is  a  little  de- 
pressing. It  is  hard  but  that 
a  universal  atmosphere  should 
get  into  individual  lungs,  so  that 
those  in  whose  pursuits  merit 
brings  little  money  and  faults 
bring  much  may  be  tempted 
to  desertion  or  regrets.  But 
if  a  man's  aim  in  life  be  money 
chiefly,  he  should  go  where 
money  is.  No  amount  of  fret- 
ting an  artistic  conscience  will 
bring  him  a  large  fortune. 
He  should  go  into  the  City 
and  try  his  wits,  and  if  I  am 
right  about  intelligence,  he 
should  succeed.  It  is  not 
altogether  an  unamusing  place. 
An  uncompromising  aim  and 
standard  produce  a  rough  cyn- 
icism that  sometimes  refreshes 
one  in  the  muddle  of  opposing 
theories.  The  element  of  gam- 
bling is  pervasive  and  stimu- 
lating. No,  it  is  not  altogether 
a  dull  place,  but  I  decline  to 
believe  in  the  constancy  of  its 
energy,  the  breadth  of  its  in- 
telligence, or  the  cleverness  of 
its  jokes. 
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THE   STRAND. 


Who  would  dare  to  write 
anything  of  Fleet  Street  ?  Not 
I,  and  in  fact  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  know  but  little  of  it, 
greatly  disliking  its  appear- 
ance. We  come  westwards  to 
the  Strand.  But  I  cannot 
avoid  writing  about  myself  if 
I  am  to  write  about  the  Strand, 
because  such  amenities  as  it 
has  for  me  are  entirely  a  matter 
of  childish  associations.  Those 
who  have  none  of  these  pleasant 
memories  cannot  appreciate  it 
as  I ;  but  I  fancy  many  people 
are  in  my  own  case.  If  I  were 
to  come  upon  the  Strand  for 
the  first  time  to-day,  it  is  likely 
it  would  not  engage  my  sym- 
pathies very  warmly.  If  you 
cared  to  point  out  to  me  that 
it  is  obstructive  and  evil-smell- 
ing and  peopled  by  an  unat- 
tractive type  of  loafer,  I  could 
make  no  defence  of  it.  Taken 
as  it  stands,  its  evils  are  inde- 
fensible. But  to  me  and  some 
others,  from  ten  years  old  to 
fifteen,  the  Strand  was  a  sort 
of  Mecca  of  pleasure  -  lovers  : 
it  meant  theatres — there  were 
few  then  west  of  it  in  town — 
and  theatres  were  then  the 
acknowledged  princes  of  amuse- 
ment. Pleasant  was  the  sight 
of  it  when  one  went  to  the 
play  comfortably  with  one's 
people,  and  pleasant  the  sight 
of  it  when  one  sneaked  there 
alone — as  I  boast  to  have  done 
at  twelve — with  enough  money 
for  an  afternoon  pit.  At  fif- 
teen or  so,  however,  your  Brit- 
ish schoolboy  grows  sophisti- 
cated and  (in  all  probability) 
a  bit  of  a  snob,  and  he  becomes 


aware  that  the  Strand  and  its 
theatres  are  not  the  haunt  of 
the  aristocratic  rou^.  It  is 
then  no  longer  Mecca — merely 
a  casual  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
boyhood's  routine.  But  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  in  my 
own  case  this  knowledge  was 
counterbalanced  by  another 
attraction.  For  some  reason, 
which  I  cannot  recall,  it  was  in 
the  Strand  that  I  localised  that 
life  of  impecunious  but  persist- 
ent pleasure  -  seeking  which  I 
read  of  in  '  The  Sporting  Times,' 
a  life  which  I  sturdily  believed 
to  be  unceasingly  brilliant,  and 
the  details  of  which  (I  believed 
them  all  to  be  true)  I  read 
every  week  with  religious  care 
in  my  study  at  school.  The 
idea  of  this  life  quite  fascinated 
me — its  joyous  carelessness,  its 
cynicism,  its  behind-the-scenes- 
ness,  its  lack  of  discipline  and 
moderation.  I  hope  it  was  all 
real :  it  was  an  agreeable  at- 
mosphere to  my  imagination. 
Well — I  placed  it  in  the  Strand, 
and  on  my  way  to  a  theatre 
I  looked  wistfully  at  the 
passers-by,  as  who  might  see 
unconsciously  one  of  those 
brilliant  beings  whom  I  did 
not  know.  And  then  at  nine- 
teen came  the  university,  and 
one's  "  comrades  of  college," 
as  Florae  called  them,  intro- 
duced one  to  other  quarters  of 
public  pleasure  a  trifle  more 
exciting  than  the  old,  and  so 
the  Strand  slid  down  from  its 
pedestal 

But  now  when  I  walk  down 
it  these  memories  of  pleasure, 
partly  enjoyed,  but  in  greater 
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measure  imaginary,  are  stronger 
and  sweeter  far  than  those  I 
have  as  I  pass  the  scenes  of 
later  and  more  actual  amuse- 
ment. The  gala  pleasures,  as 
it  were,  of  early  manhood  are 
not,  so  far  as  London  is  con- 
cerned, most  agreeable  to  recol- 
lect :  they  were  most  often 
tedious,  not  seldom  coarse  and 
even  vulgar.  The  philosopher 
of  maturer  years  remembers 
them  perhaps  without  the  weak- 
ness of  regrets,  but  he  has 
small  desire  indeed  to  re-enact 
them,  and  the  places  where 
they  were  pursued  have  small 
charm  about  them.  But  in 
childhood  there  was,  even  about 
pleasures  so  little  ethereal  as 
play-going,  a  quality  of  imag- 
ination which  redeemed  them 
from  banality  and  connected 
them  with  the  finer  pleasures 
— in  childhood  or  in  later  life 
— that  came  of  imagination 
working  on  books.  And  I 
would  even  claim  that  the 
callow  boy's  imagination  of 
such  trite  gaieties  as  I  have 
indicated,  his  vague  idea  of 
brilliant  dissipation,  is  not  with- 
out its  excusable  quality  of 
temperament :  certainly  it  is 
better  than  the  actual  dissi- 
pation of  succeeding  years,  and 
its  locality  may  be  honoured 
without  shame. 

So  the  Strand,  with  its  mal- 
odorous restaurants  and  unin- 
teresting shops  and  loafing, 
soulless  crowds,  is  dear  to  me 
in  a  way.  Of  its  actual  state, 
as  it  appears  to  older  eyes, 
there  is  nothing  very  pleasant 
to  say.  It  is  the  haunt  still 
of  lesser  actors,  who  go  there, 
I  suppose,  on  business  or  to 
meet  their  friends.  The  stage, 


like  the  turf,  marks  the  faces 
of  its  servants,  and  they  pre- 
serve, as  far  as  they  are  al- 
lowed, the  ancient  and  pictur- 
esque instinct  of  distinctive 
dress.  But  that  charm,  of 
faces  or  of  dress,  is  not  en- 
during, if  I  may  say  so.  Even 
the  air  of  importance,  which 
I  admit  is  amusing  at  first, 
somewhat  palls  upon  me.  .  .  . 
A  great  portion  of  a  Strand 
crowd  is,  I  admit,  not  certainly 
intelligible  to  me.  I  mean 
those  people,  neither  obviously 
actors  nor  journalists  nor  bet- 
ting men,  who  drag  themselves 
wearily  along  and  look  in  at 
shop-windows.  They  are  most- 
ly young  men,  and  I  conjecture 
that  these  are  the  counterpart, 
on  a  lower  plane  of  the  social 
hierarchy,  of  the  men  who 
stroll  down  Piccadilly  of  a 
morning.  Just  as  the  country 
squire  and  the  man  home  from 
India  like  to  stroll  to  their 
clubs  down  Piccadilly,  so, 
I  imagine,  does  the  young 
provincial  clerk,  in  town  for 
a  few  days'  pleasuring  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
his  mornings,  loaf  wearily  about 
the  Strand  and  look  at  photo- 
graphs in  shop -windows  and 
the  halls  of  theatres.  My  occa- 
sions take  me  too  seldom  to 
the  Strand  to  be  acquainted 
by  sight  with  its  constant  fig- 
ures, familiar,  no  doubt,  to  its 
habitual  frequenters.  The  only 
one  I  can  remember  who  used 
at  one  time  to  give  it  coher- 
ence, as  it  were,  and  continu- 
ity to  me,  was  a  sporting  peer 
(now  deceased)  of  some  notor- 
iety, a  man  extraordinary  for 
his  hats  and  remarkable  for 
his  waistcoats :  he  was  often 
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in  the  Strand  when  I  passed 
it,  and  was  easy  to  remember. 
Do  you  not  like  these  familiar, 
personally  unknown  faces,  who 
seem  always  to  meet  you  in 
certain  parts  of  the  town? 
There  is  an  old  gentleman  I 
always  see  in  St  James's  Street, 
and  a  younger  I  always  see 
in  Piccadilly,  when  I  take  my 
walks  abroad :  I  do  not  know 
who  either  of  them  is,  but  I 
have  many  personal  acquaint- 
ances whose  death  would  pain 
me  less.  I  regret  I  have  no 
such  unknown  familiar  in  the 
Strand. 

No,  the  Strand  as  I  see  it 
now  does  not  attract  me.  But 
these  memories,  imperfect,  ban- 
al, as  you  may  think  them, 
prevent  my  speaking  ill  of  it. 
What  days,  when  the  theatre 


was  real  enchantment  —  even 
the  theatre  in  contemporary 
London !  Love  of  the  foot- 
lights dies  hard,  but  it  is  tried 
with  tolerable  severity.  Even 
then  the  delight  must  have 
been  suggestive  mainly.  When, 
at  sixteen,  one  sat  in  one's  stall 
at  the  Gaiety  with  a  gardenia 
in  one's  button-hole  and  a  stick, 
as  the  custom  was  then,  between 
one's  knees,  it  was  not,  I  sup- 
pose, the  wit  of  Mr  Burnand's 
puns,  or  Miss  Gilchrist's  poses, 
or  even  the  catching  vivacity 
of  Miss  Nelly  Farren,  that 
formed  one's  chief  enjoyment. 
One  had  heard  stories  —  ah, 
dear  precocious  days  when  be- 
hind -  the  -  scenes  was  mystery 
and  cynicism  a  joy!  They 
must  not  pull  down  the  Strand 
in  my  time. 


ST  JAMES  S   AND   MAYFAIK. 


I  write  of  these  two  parishes 
together,  because  if  to-day  their 
atmospheres  differ  vastly,  a 
hundred  years  ago  and  earlier 
— and  that  is  more  important 
— their  atmospheres  were  much 
the  same.  It  would  be  easy  to 
give  you  a  list  of  engaging  per- 
sons who  lived  in  one  and  the 
other,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 
When  you  think  of  the  town  of 
a  century  to  two  centuries  ago, 
you  think  of  these  parishes :  it 
extended  farther  eastwards,  to 
be  sure,  but  these  remain  with 
much  of  their  old  appearance, 
and  the  persistence  of  fashion 
in  them  to  some  extent  helps  to 
make  familiar  the  fashion  of 
old  days.  In  Mayfair  and  St 
James's  lived  those  dear  people 
with  elaborate  manners  whose 


rudeness  on  occasion  could  be 
so  very  much  to  the  point,  those 
men  who  bowed  with  such  an 
ample  grace  to  one  another 
and  presently  ran  one  another 
through  the  middle,  those  wo- 
men who  wrote  "  Dear  Sir " 
to  their  most  ultimate  friends 
and  reduced  the  scandal  they 
whispered  behind  their  fans  to 
terms  so  elementary.  They  were 
so  punctilious  in  little  things, 
those  dear  people,  and  so  cour- 
ageous when  it  came  to  the 
things  that  matter.  Heigh o, 
they  had  something  to  talk 
about !  "  Have  you  heard  the 
new  use  for  a  bed-curtain  ring, 
my  dear?"  "  Lord,  child,  what 
can  you  mean  ?  "  "  'Tis  to  get 

married  with."    "My  dear " 

"  As  I'm  a   person  of  honour, 
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'tis  true.  My  lord  duke  of 
Hamilton  hath  set  the  fashion. 
He  must  get  himself  married 
in  the  night,  so  he  wakes  up 
your  neighbour  the  parson,  and 
for  want  of  a  ring  prepared — 
you  conceive  the  occasion  was 
something  of  the  hastiest — he 
weds  the  blushing  nymph  with 
a  bed  -  curtain  ring."  "  Last 
night  —  married  —  why,  who 

"     "  The  happy  virgin,  my 

dear,     was    the     incomparable 

Gunning."  "That "  "Hush! 

my  dear,  you  speak  of  her  Grace 
of  Hamilton."  They  must  have 
enjoyed  their  conversation. 

I  am  prepared  to  hear  you 
say  that  the  savour  of  these 
times  is  coarse,  something  ani- 
mal. It  is  so  easy  to  be  mis- 
led by  the  use  of  periphrases 
for  monosyllables.  All  the 
scandal  that  ever  was  talked 
comes  to  elementary  facts  :  I 
suggest  that  the  clash  of  swords 
makes  a  better  accompani- 
ment for  it  —  merely  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view — than 
the  growl  of  heavy  leading 
articles.  But  it  is  monstrously 
simple  to  suppose  that  the  lives 
led  in  Mayfair  and  St  James's 
a  hundred  years  ago  were  more 
elementary  than  those  led  to- 
day. The  "  morals  "  of  idle  and 
wealthy  people  in  every  age 
are,  climate  for  climate,  much 
alike.  My  own  belief  is  that 
the  more  highly  placed  of  the 
older  period  were  less  material- 
ised :  certainly  money,  as  such, 
was  of  less  importance  to  them, 
and  taste  of  greater.  Appreci- 
ation of  the  arts  came  chiefly 
from  them,  as  it  certainly  comes 
not  now.  Morals,  in  the  limited 
sense  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed, are  coloured  by  such  a 


fact,  though  they  may  not  be 
changed.  But  I  claim  only 
equality.  Unless  humanity  in 
general  disgust  you,  there  is 
nothing  that  should  disgust  you 
in  particular  with  the  lives  of 
these  parishes  in  past  centuries. 
If  one  had  to  say  offhand 
what  were  the  characteristics 
of  Mayfair  and  St  James's  that 
distinguish  the  last  century 
from  our  own,  or  at  least  from 
three-quarters  of  it,  one  might 
say  that  the  material  charac- 
teristic was  colour,  the  spiritual 
was  irony.  The  former  differ- 
ence is  too  obvious  for  comment. 
Horace  Walpole  asked  Lady 
Townshend  to  choose  his  clothes 
for  his  niece's  wedding :  she 
chose  him  "a  white  ground 
with  purple  and  green  flowers." 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  such 
wedding  -  guests  trooping  to  a 
house  in  Pall  Mall,  with  a  May 
sun  shining  his  best  on  them. 
As  for  the  irony,  I  think  it  dis- 
tinguished that  time  from  ours 
even  more  than  did  the  brocade 
and  the  purple.  The  letters 
and  memoirs  picture  it  con- 
stantly ;  it  was  evidently  the 
tone  of  pleasant  breeding.  To 
relate  the  most  eccentric  of 
actions  with  a  grave  dispassion- 
ateness—  to  regard  life  as  an 
amused,  unconscious  spectator, 
that  was  the  right  air.  It  is 
almost  gone,  I  imagine.  People 
take  life  as  a  bicycle  race  :  they 
took  it  then  as  a  saunter.  The 
"  pace "  in  one  sense  was  per- 
haps greater,  but  there  were 
longer  breathing  -  times  and 
pauses.  Hence  irony  was  pos- 
sible :  people  struggling  to  keep 
heads  above  social  water — or  to 
push  them  under  —  cannot  be 
dispassionate  in  their  comments. 
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So  the  atmosphere  that  im- 
agination calls  up  in  the  par- 
ishes is  that  of  a  picturesque 
game  of  life,  a  leisurely  dance, 
with  the  exhilaration  in  the  air 
that  came  from  hidden  currents 
of  hot  blood  and  desires  accom- 
plishing themselves  without 
fear  or  scruple.  And  some 
charm  of  those  frontless,  un- 
compromising, patched  beauties, 
and  of  the  men  who  drank  and 
gambled  and  intrigued  in  pol- 
itics and  love  and  fought  for 
their  country  and  fought  one 
another  and  sometimes  shot 
themselves  —  some  charm  of  a 
gayer,  statelier,  more  brightly 
wicked  time  lingers  in  the 
places  where  they  lived. 

To  me  the  charm  of  these 
places  is  almost  wholly  of  the 
past.  But  I  must  venture  an 
idea  or  two  of  the  present.  As 
I  said,  Mayfair  and  St  James's 
have  different  atmospheres,  the 
one  from  the  other,  now.  May- 
fair  suggests  plutocracy.  St 
James's  is  rather  impecunious 
than  otherwise :  there  are  so 
many  stray  men  of  poor  for- 
tunes in  its  attics.  St  James's 
Square  and  a  few  houses  in  St 
James's  Place  are  about  the 
only  harbourage  of  whole  fami- 
lies, plutocratic  or  otherwise : 
the  rest  is  clubs  and  shops  and 
lodging-houses.  In  the  ten 
years  or  so  that  my  acquaint- 
ance with  St  James's  Street 
has  been  constant,  it  seems  to 
be  growing  less  dignified.  There 
is — it  seems  to  me — more  bla- 
tant noise  of  newspaper-boys, 
more  orange-peel,  more  bits  of 
paper  in  the  street  than  was 
once  the  case.  But  St  James's 
remains  the  district  of  all  others 
in  town  where  a  stray  man 


should  live,  unless  he  live  in  the 
Temple.  It  has  associations 
and  a  pleasant  atmosphere  of  a 
kind  even  now.  The  Palace 
and  the  guards  outside  it,  and 
the  house  across  the  way,  give 
it  dignity  for  the  circuit  of  an 
acre  or  so.  It  does  not  swarm 
with  miscellaneous  crowds  on 
Sunday,  as  does  Piccadilly,  but 
there  is  always  some  interest 
of  humanity  as  you  stroll  about 
or  look  out  of  a  club  window. 
The  milk  is  carried  round  by 
women  with  the  pails  slung 
across  their  shoulders ;  they 
suggest  a  game  of  Arcadia. 
There  is  a  gratification  also  in 
living  near  St  James's  Square, 
certainly  the  most  dignified 
square  in  the  town.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand 
how  anybody  not  the  twentieth 
duke  of  his  family  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  several  estates  in  the 
country  can  presume  to  live  in 
St  James's  Square,  and  I  have 
always  felt  it  to  be  an  honour 
and  a  pledge  of  a  dignified  life 
to  live,  as  it  were,  round  the 
corner  of  it.  It  speaks  of  ducal 
lines.  And  so  the  Palace  speaks 
of  Courts,  though  to  be  sure  the 
last  Court  interesting  to  me  was 
held  in  Whitehall.  But  I  am 
drifting  back  to  old  times : 
enough  to  say  that  St  James's 
is  the  proper  district  for  your 
single  man. 

Those  who  need  a  whole 
house  may  go  to  Mayfair,  if 
(by  the  way)  they  can  afford  it. 
But  one  can  only  speak  of  its 
present  state  in  a  sorrowful 
whisper.  The  names  of  its 
streets  and  the  appearance  of 
its  houses,  or  many  of  them, 
warrant  your  living  there,  if 
you  must  be  fashionable.  It  is 
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still  a  thousand  times  preferable 
to  Belgravia — the  shoddy-look- 
ing, the  ugly  beyond  compare. 
But  it  has  heart-breaking  asso- 
ciations with  mere  millionaires, 
with  wealth  run  to  fatness, 
never  to  elegance.  It  has  taken 
to  itself  a  heavy,  dull  appear- 
ance; there  are  parts  of  it 


where  I  am  forced  to  repeat 
old  letters  by  heart  to  with- 
stand the  force  of  present  pomp 
and  tedium.  Still  —  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  It  is  the 
best  we  have  in  the  way  of 
domestic  fashion.  But  I  can't 
write  more  of  it  without  quot- 
ations. 


PICCADILLY. 

"  Though  I  be  fair  as  a  powdered  peruke, 

And  once  was  a  gaping  silly, 
Your  Whitechapel  Countess  will  prove,  Lord  Duke, 

She's  a  regular  tiger  lily  : 
She'll  fight  you  with  cold  steel  and  she'll  run  you  off  your  legs 

Down  the  length  of  Piccadilly." 


Yes,  there  was  a  time  when 
exciting  things  happened  in 
Piccadilly,  but  one  has  to  go 
for  them,  as  Mr  Meredith  has 
gone,  at  least  to  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century.  Nowadays  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  are  not  fixed 

V 

on  a  handful  of  social  heroes 
and  heroines,  so  that  even  were 
a  discarded  wife  to  chase  her 
false  fleeting  lord  along  the  edge 
of  the  Green  Park  few  people 
would  hear  of  the  event,  in  spite 
of  our  wonderful  Press.  But 
I  doubt  if  anything  of  interest, 
reported  or  not,  ever  happens 
now  in  Piccadilly.  If  our  man- 
ners are  less  elaborate  than  our 
ancestors'  were,  we  are  certainly 
more  self-contained.  Few  people 
"  let  themselves  go  "  anywhere, 
least  of  all  in  a  public  thorough- 
fare :  the  exceptions  are  con- 
trolled by  the  police.  And  I 
fancy  the  habit  of  interested 
sauntering  has  declined :  we 
hurry  from  one  stupid  occasion 
to  another  in  cabs  and  omni- 
buses, and  we  lose  our  acquaint- 
ances in  the  crowd.  Our  remin- 
iscences will  contain  but  few 


remarkable   encounters   in   the 
street. 

All  the  same,  there  is  still  a 
significance  in  Piccadilly.  That 
is  to  say,  from  Bond  Street  to 
Hyde  Park  Corner  :  from  Bond 
Street  eastwards  to  the  Circus 
there  is  no  significance  at  all, 
merely  shops  and  an  obstructive 
flow  of  vacuous  humanity.  But 
walk  from  Bond  Street  west- 
wards on  a  fine  day  about  half- 
past  twelve  in  the  morning,  and 
as  you  go  down  the  slope  you 
feel  that  you  are  in  the  spacious 
middle  of  social  London,  in  the 
part  of  it  that  means  Town — 
as  Mr  Kipling  sings  to  his  banjo 
— to  men  who  have  known 
Town,  when  they  hear  the  word 
in  Australia  or  on  the  Niger. 
And  that  is  the  part  that  at- 
tracts them  when  they  return. 
Some  house  in  the  country  is 
dearer,  perhaps,  but  they  feel 
that  they  are  back  in  Town  when 
they  walk  down  the  slope  of 
Piccadilly.  Their  minds  may 
contain  little  of  the  social 
memories  of  the  place :  they 
may  not  think  of  the  Duke  in 
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his  duck  trousers  or  of  "  old  Q" 
in  his  unrepentant  age,  but 
there,  if  anywhere,  Town  stirs 
in  their  blood. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  a 
merely  personal  and  individual 
pleasure  that  comes  to  me  when 
on  a  fine  morning  I  look  down 
Piccadilly  from  the  top  of  the 
slope.  I  have  observed  it  often 
in  others,  and  I  always  fancy 
that  people  look  brighter,  with 
a  blander  eye  on  the  world,  here 
than  elsewhere  in  London.  For 
myself,  I  am  conscious  of  a  sort 
of  ludicrous  increase  of  import- 
ance, as  though  here  one  were 
less  of  an  ant  on  an  ant-hill 
and  more  of  a  necessary  screw 
in  the  machine.  I  feel  almost 
as  one  having  a  definite  and 
not  despicable  place  in  the  com- 
munity, who  can  hold  up  his 
head  and  meet  the  world  with 
a  smile,  not  dodge  it  round  a 
corner.  Perhaps  it  is  that  one's 
mind  unconsciously  surveys  its 
memories  of  those  who  have 
strolled  down  Piccadilly, — not 
only  those  whose  achievements 
or  fortune  have  been  infinitely 
greater,  but  those  who  have 
come  to  infinitely  worse  grief ; 
and  it  unconsciously  reminds 
itself  that  the  descent  is  not 
altogether  completed.  Some 
have  so  walked  down  Piccadilly 
and  continued  their  walking 
till  they  did  it  on  tottering 
but  honoured  feet :  others  have 
walked  down  Piccadilly  and 
walked  away  into  some  un- 
known Inferno.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  the  associa- 
tions of  this  or  that  house : 
perhaps  they  too  add  to  one's 
importance,  as  one  feels  solemn 
in  a  graveyard. 

There  are  folk  who  have  no 


right  in  Piccadilly  of  a  morning. 
Those  whose  interests  are  com- 
prised in  their  money  gains 
and  losses ;  those  whose  clothes, 
whether  old  or  new,  are  worn 
uneasily ;  those  who  stare  and 
scowl  at  their  neighbours,  and 
those  who  cannot  dissimulate 
their  success  in  life, — all  these 
profane  ones  are  requested  to 
absent  themselves.  In  the  after- 
noon let  them  return  :  regret- 
fully then  I  abandon  Piccadilly 
to  the  plutocrat ;  by  all  means 
let  him  arrive  there  from  the 
city  and  stare  at  his  kith  and 
kin  in  the  crawling  carriages. 
In  the  morning  it  is  for  amiable 
people,  who  saunter  idly  or 
march  with  a  brisk  swing, 
people  affable  with  their  eyes, 
who  assume  that  those  they 
meet  are  their  brothers  and 
enjoy,  they  also,  a  pleasant  out- 
look on  life,  free  from  fret  and 
snobbery  and  every  baseness. 
Let  them  sniff  the  morning  air 
and  take  the  town  as  a  natural 
place,  and  forget  its  gorging 
gold  and  suffocated  millions. 

All  this  of  fine  mornings  in 
general,  and  especially  of  the 
early  spring,  before  London  is 
used  up  and  all  men's  faces  are 
grown  pale  with  too  effectual 
pleasures.  In  the  afternoon,  as 
I  said,  the  place  is  different. 
Something  foetid  has  descended 
in  the  air,  the  red  sheen  is  gone 
from  the  omnibuses,  the  idle 
saunter  is  exchanged  for  the 
painful  crawl,  and  the  brisk 
swing  for  the  blatant  swagger ; 
the  baser  racial  instincts  have 
come  atop. 

In  the  evenings  there  is  a  new 
enchantment.  But  unless  you 
be  a  triple-brass  philosopher,  to 
enjoy  it  you  must  drive ;  walk- 
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ing  you  find  the  national  supe- 
riority in  morals  a  little  too 
insistent.  But  drive,  drive  up 
Piccadilly  this  time,  not  down, 
and  observe  the  lines  of  lamps 
in  the  darkness,  the  one  line 
by  the  seemly  houses,  the  other 
by  the  black  trees.  Do  they  not 
suggest  to  you  something  vague- 
ly but  pervadingly  romantic  ? 

In  the  morning  there  was  the 
feeling  of  what  social  charm  and 
interest  there  may  be  in  a  town ; 
at  night  there  is  the  feeling  of 
its  possibilities  of  adventure.  It 
is,  of  course,  quite  a  different 
romance  from  that  of  grey 
moors  and  distant  lights  in  old 
windows :  this  romance  is  gay 
in  its  quality,  even  feverish. 
You  may  be  driving  home  from 
a  quiet  dinner  -  party,  to  go 
quietly  to  bed ;  but  do  you  not 
find  a  romance  in  this  line  of 
lamps  leading  into  the  heart  of 
the  town,  where  life,  you  im- 
agine for  a  moment,  is  at  some 


heat  of  interest  ?  There  it  lies 
before  you,  multitudes  of  human 
things  with  hearts  and  fancies, 
countless  abodes  of  mystery. 
You  lean  back  and  continue 
your  course,  without  a  regret, 
to  your  peaceful  and  respect- 
able dwelling-place,  but  for  a 
moment  there  was  the  sense  of 
romance,  a  faint  wave  against 
your  brain  of  the  blood  that 
craves  adventure.  A  fleeting 
fancy :  as  I  write  it  is  gone : 
words  do  but  riddle  it.  As  you 
draw  into  the  closer  traffic, 
romance  has  flown,  the  closer 
sight  of  your  fellow-creatures, 
unless  you  be  very  young,  has 
killed  it.  Perhaps  it  was  not  a 
very  edifying  thing  while  it  was 
with  you.  But  nowhere  else  in 
London,  as  in  Piccadilly  by 
night,  shall  you  feel  it.  And 
for  it,  as  for  my  morning's 
stroll  down  the  slope,  do  I 
count  Piccadilly  precious  be- 
yond words. 


BAYSWATEK  AND   ST  JOHN'S  WOOD. 


I  am  quite  prepared  to  be 
charged  with  a  morbid  ex- 
tremity of  cowardice  when  I 
confess  that  Bayswater  terrifies 
me.  But  the  confession  is 
necessary,  for  this  terror  is  the 
proof  of  Bayswater's  qualities, 
and  without  it  Bayswater  can- 
not be  explained.  Yes :  when 
I  walk  through  the  wide- 
stretching  mass  of  monotonous 
ugliness,  behind  all  my  artistic 
loathing  there  is  fear — cold, 
deadly  fear.  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  the  fear  may  be 
directly  personal ;  if,  in  spite  of 
science  and  all  that,  it  is  an  in- 
timation that  some  day  Bays- 
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water  will  stretch  forth  a 
callous  hand  and  take  me  to 
itself,  and  I  shall  become  a 
Bayswater  householder.  "We 
are  weak  creatures,  driven  here 
and  there  by  circumstance,  and 
the  world  is  strong.  Who  can 
tell  if  he  too  may  not  some  day 
walk  down  an  ugly,  soulless, 
monotonous  Bayswater  street, 
and  stand  aghast  as  he  re- 
members that  in  such  a  house 
his  lot  is  fixed  for  evermore, 
till  the  green-roofed  house  re- 
ceives his  weary  body? 

He  may  cry  aloud  and  beat 
his  breast,  and  protest  that  his 
soul  craves  for  beautiful  things  : 
2i 
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it  will  be  in  vain — he  must  take 
out  his  latch-key  and  enter. 
Circumstance  has  been  too 
strong  for  him :  he  is  a  Bays- 
water  householder. 

But  this  is  a  nightmare,  and 
after  all  the  fear  may  have  a 
less  personally  horrible  ex- 
planation. It  may  be  that 
Bayswater  affects  me  in  the 
same  manner  that  I  should  be 
affected  by  the  dust  of  the 
Sahara,  and  have  been  affected 
by  a  grey -coloured  sea,  when 
the  sky  is  sunless.  It  is  the 
effect  of  limitless  monotony. 
You  walk  through  squares  and 
streets  and  "gardens"  and 
"  terraces,"  and  they  are  all 
the  same.  Square  succeeds 
square  with  no  individual 
difference.  Consequently  one 
is  afraid,  feeling  one's  own 
narrow  limits  and  very  finite 
condition,  one's  tendency  to 
change  and  caprice,  one's  de- 
velopment and  the  end  thereof 
— feeling  all  this  and  feeling 
Bayswater's  uniformity  and 
immutability  and  vastness. 
Not  to  speak  it  profanely, 
Bayswater  suggests  eternity, 
and  that,  as  we  all  know,  de- 
presses even  the  most  buoyant 
of  us. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  con- 
ceive the  inhabitants  of  Bays- 
water — when  I  think  of  them 
in  the  mass — as  not  doing  the 
same  things,  strictly  and  abso- 
lutely, every  day.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  imagine  that 
they  are  born  and  marry  and 
grow  old  and  die.  I  think  of 
them  involuntarily  as  eating 
the  same  breakfasts,  reading 
the  same  newspapers,  saying 
the  same  things  at  dinner 
every  day.  I  am  even  in- 


clined to  think  that  such  must 
be  the  case  of  the  essential 
inhabitants,  and  that  the 
people  living  there  whom  I 
know  must  be  necessarily  dif- 
ferent from  the  others. 

If  surroundings  affect  people 
at  all,  surely  to  be  surrounded 
by  countless  houses  all  exactly 
the  same  as  one's  own  must 
encourage  the  monotony  of  life 
to  which  most  of  us  are  prone 
already.  If  you  pass  through 
some  of  those  outlying  suburbs 
which  consist  of  rows  upon 
rows  of  little  confined  houses, 
it  is  odd  but  that  you  think 
with  pity  on  the  tame  and 
dreary  lives  of  their  tenants. 
You  have  no  pity  in  Bayswater, 
because  you  assume  that  most 
of  the  people  are  well-to-do, 
and  many  of  the  houses  indi- 
cate opulence.  But  monotony 
is  monotony  everywhere,  and 
these  prisoners  are  merely  ex- 
ercised in  a  slightly  wider 
circle.  For  my  part,  I  pity 
neither  society,  knowing  that 
both  are  tolerably  happy,  as 
doing  what  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  do,  and  being  afraid 
that  the  impertinence  might 
be  resented.  But  if  you  are  to 
be  concerned  for  the  soulless 
lives  of  your  fellow-creatures, 
you  have  quite  as  much  reason 
to  argue  lack  of  soul  in  Bays- 
water  as  in  the  poorer  parts 
of  Wandsworth  and  Clapham ; 
the  raiment  and  fare  are  better, 
and  that  is  all.  One  may  be 
more  rightly  concerned,  how- 
ever, with  the  ugliness  of  Bays- 
water  than  with  its  monotony, 
because  it  is  really  not  good 
for  a  community  to  have  quite 
such  bad  taste  as  the  English 
public,  and  if  you  are  ever 
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puzzled  by  that  taste  you  have 
only  to  walk  about  Bayswater 
to  understand  it.  But  this 
lament  is  growing  as  dull  as 
the  place ;  let  us  go  on  to  St 
John's  Wood. 

St  John's  Wood  gratifies  the 
mind  with  a  contrast,  because 
whereas  the  idea  of  Bayswater 
is  of  dulness  and  respectability 
and  opulently  bad  taste,  that 
of  St  John's  Wood  is  of  two 
things  frequently  conjoined  in 
the  British  mind — art  and  im- 
morality. As  to  the  latter,  I 
had  best  say  frankly  at  once 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  My 
belief  is  that  the  public  eye  has 
been  deceived  by  the  number 
of  houses  in  St  John's  Wood 
which  have  high -walled  gar- 
dens :  it  does  not  understand 
that  a  wish  to  avoid  it  may 
exist  for  reasons  not  immoral. 
Or  else  it  opines  that  there  is 
a  suspicious  prettiness  about 
it :  the  necessity  of  ugliness  to 
morality  is  still  a  lurking  con- 
viction. Or  else  the  idea  of 
immorality  simply  follows  on 
that  of  art,  for  there  still  exists 
a  gloomy  suspicion  that  all  art 
not  religious,  or  at  least  didactic, 
is  vicious. 

St  John's  Wood  suggests  art 
in  concrete  forms.  It  does  not 
perhaps  speak  to  one's  soul  of 


art  eternal,  but  the  knowledge 
that  many  houses  in  St  John's 
Wood  are  inhabited  by  actors 
and  painters  bestows  on  it  a 
glamour  of  a  sort.  Moreover, 
it  contains  some  rather  beauti- 
ful gardens,  so  that  it  repeats 
Campden  Hill,  with  the  fascin- 
ating addition  of  mystery  and 
recklessness.  These  qualities, 
it  is  true,  may  come  to  it  from 
the  old  idea  in  which  I  have 
said  I  do  not  believe.  But  it 
is  a  happy  fact  of  psychology 
that  we  may  have  to  abandon 
a  belief  and  may  yet  illogically 
retain  its  associations.  I  have 
abandoned  the  belief  in  the 
immorality  of  St  John's  Wood, 
but  I  still  feel  there — and  bless 
therefor  my  want  of  logic  — 
that  the  place  is  mysterious ; 
that  could  one  pass  through 
keyholes,  one  would  happen 
on  romances  and  adventures. 
To  live  there  would  not  be  to 
suffer  the  staling  of  custom. 
There  would  be  a  stimulus  as 
one  walked  down  the  road  of 
one's  house,  haply  shaded  with 
trees,  and  went  to  one's  study 
looking  into  a  pleasant  old 
garden.  The  sound  of  a  passing 
cab  would  suggest  some  dark 
intrigue,  and  set  one  dreaming. 
...  A  pleasant  place,  most 
agreeable  after  Bayswater. 


KENSINGTON  AND   HAMMEKSMITH. 


I  suppose  it  was  the  exist- 
ence of  Kensington  Palace  that 
induced  the  inhabitants  of 
various  other  districts,  such  as 
Brompton,  Hammersmith,  and 
Ladbroke  Grove,  to  call  them 
South  Kensington,  West  Ken- 
sington, and  so  forth.  It  is  a 


rather  curious  instance  of  the 
great  national  characteristic 
parading  itself  undisguised.  It 
annoys  me  to  think  of  it,  be- 
cause these  other  places  have 
a  right  to  their  proper  names 
and  to  the  histories  and  associa- 
tions thereof. 
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But  before  I  can  say  agree- 
able things  of  Kensington,  I 
must  dispose  of  its  melancholy 
High  Street.  I  think  it  one  of 
the  saddest  sights  in  London, 
interesting  perhaps  to  the  im- 
partial observer  of  human 
society,  but  a  sore  to  the  patriot 
and  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
optimist.  Crowds  and  crowds  of 
women,  loitering  outside  shops, 
gazing  anxiously  at  the  goods 
in  the  windows  !  Women  with 
no  sign  of  compelling  poverty 
about  them,  spending  long  morn- 
ings and  afternoons  loitering, 
gazing,  searching  for  little 
bargains  to  adorn  themselves 
withal.  Where,  I  have  asked 
myself,  is  the  higher  education 
of  women  we  hear  of,  the  eman- 
cipation, the  thought,  the  soul, 
the  intelligence?  For  years 
and  years  we  have  had  no  time 
to  attend  to  anything  except 
the  purity  and  poetry  and 
secret  yearnings  and  intel- 
lectual progress  of  woman,  in- 
dependent woman,  and — here 
she  is,  loitering  and  gazing — 
in  her  right  place,  says  the 
"  cynical  man  of  the  world," 
but  it  afflicts  me  dreadfully. 
At  Hammersmith  Broadway 
also  one  sees  loiterers,  but  they 
are  there  for  love  of  loitering 
and  idling  simply,  to  exchange 
open-air  chaff  with  their  ac- 
quaintance, to  enjoy  life,  not 
to  hunt  for  mean  bargains. 
They  are  a  genuine  folk,  lead- 
ing, if  one  may  judge  from  a 
glance,  practical  lives  —  lives, 
that  is  to  say,  in  consonance 
with  their  tastes,  which  lean  to 
simple  pleasures  rather  than  to 
getting  on  in  the  world  by  hard 
work.  The  scene  is  cheerful, 
careless;  the  talk  is  open, 


friendly,  with  a  pleasant  smack 
of  irresponsibility  in  its  phrases. 
The  scene  in  Kensington  High 
Street  is  posing  and  anxious, 
the  talk  mincing. 

Happily,  however,  that  is  not 
all  of  Kensington :  one  may 
turn  with  relief  to  its  pleas- 
ant gardens  and  the  spacious, 
comely  houses  in  its  northern 
quarter.  It  was  my  fortune 
as  a  child  often  to  stay  in  one 
of  them  and  to  be  taken  for  my 
walk  in  the  Gardens  every  fine 
morning,  and  the  west  gate, 
hard  by  the  Palace,  was,  as  it 
were,  the  entrance  to  a  wide 
field  of  possible  romance.  We 
walked  as  far  as  the  Albert 
Memorial,  which  I  regarded  as 
a  thing  of  mere  magnificence, 
not  having  been  taught  its 
offences  against  art :  I  feel 
kindly  towards  it  yet,  and 
should  be  extremely  sorry  if 
some  secret  society  of  artistic 
persons  were  to  blow  it  up. 
So  Kensington  Gardens  have 
a  place  in  my  dreams  of  child- 
hood, and  doubtless  have  one 
in  many  another  sentimental- 
ist's memories,  and  one  might 
have  an  uglier  background.  I 
do  not  profess  to  regard  the 
Palace  with  any  particular  in- 
terest. English  society  was 
extremely  interesting  when  the 
King  lived  there,  but  the  Court 
was  the  least  interesting  sec- 
tion of  it,  and  Kensington 
Palace  has  no  associations  of 
romance  or  of  beauty.  But 
there  are  other  houses  hard  by 
which  suggest  comely  things  of 
the  past  and  the  present.  I 
remember  one  with  gratitude 
for  its  unconscious  influence. 
It  was  of  Queen  Anne's  date, 
and  had  much  old  oak  about 
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it,  with  a  garden  large  for  the 
town  and  a  high  wall  which 
shut  out  London  altogether. 
I  should  like  to  buy  it  if  ever 
I  am  rich — or  is  it  a  fatal  thing 
to  resume  associations  of  many- 
years  ago?  I  fancy  it  is.  I 
know  that  when  I  have  gone 
back  to  my  old  school  I  have 
been  quite  unable  to  push  back 
old  feelings,  and  a  word  of  com- 
mand from  the  head -master 
would  have  dissipatated  my 
manhood's  self-respect  in  a 
moment  and  been  followed  by 
instant  obedience.  So  that  a 
house  familiar  to  one's  child- 
hood— not,  that  is  to  say,  con- 
stantly familiar  since,  and  so 
as  it  were  growing  with  one's 
growth — would  be  like  to  send 
one  dreaming  day  and  night, — 
and  one  commonly  dreams  too 
much  for  a  literal  world  as  it 
is.  As  for  one's  present  regard 
for  houses  in  this  quarter,  one 
connects  them  somehow  with 
art  in  comfort,  with  fine  taste 
and  money  to  exercise  it  withal. 
Perhaps  the  spirit  of  art  shines 
brighter  in  a  student's  garret, 
but  it  is  only  "  perhaps  "  after 
all,  and  the  weaker  brethren 
may  be  allowed  to  prefer  spa- 
ciousness and  soft  cushions. 
These  large  and  oldish  houses 
on  Campden  Hill  suggest 
art  and  comfort  to  one  in 
passing  them,  whether  or  no 
the  insides  of  them  correspond 
thereto. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment, if  you  like  better  such 
suggestions  as  these  or  those 
of  little  houses  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Road.  These  latter  sug- 
gest a  life  less  fine,  less  delicate, 
less  remote,  but  a  life  more 
restive  and  ardent  and  in  a 


superficial  sense  more  real.  The 
Dickens  temperament  of  quick 
sympathy  with  common  things 
prefers  the  latter,  and  I  think 
there  should  be  moments  when 
we  all  prefer  those  smaller  and 
warmer  suggestions.  A  home 
precariously  supported  by  hard 
work,  having  in  it  the  bond  of 
common  anxieties  and  what 
perhaps  you  call  vulgar  plea- 
sures— is  it  not  at  times  and 
for  a  moment  warmer  to  one's 
sympathies  than  a  life  of  re- 
fined ease,  of  assured  immunity 
from  essential  privations  ?  One 
would  not  cant  about  different 
measures  of  affections,  which 
are  as  likely  to  be  strong  in  one 
as  in  the  other  life,  but  we  may 
feel  the  throb  of  a  struggle  for 
common  existence  which  was 
the  aboriginal  rule.  The  master 
of  the  little  house  has  had  a 
good  day's  takings  in  his  shop 
or  (haply)  a  successful  day  on 
the  turf;  the  mistress  can  go 
with  him  to  the  music  hall : 
or  perhaps  he  has  had  a  knock- 
down blow,  and  they  must  look 
out  for  two  little  rooms  in  a 
back  street.  At  times  one 
sympathises  with  such  events 
as  much  as  with  the  fortunate 
purchaser  of  a  Velasquez.  In 
literature,  of  course,  it  may  or 
may  not  be  one's  preference  to 
linger  with  vulgar  joys  and 
troubles — for  my  own  part  I 
think  we  have  enough  and  to 
spare  of  them  in  books,  and  but 
for  the  rigid  rule  of  the  mar- 
ket which  insists  that  writers 
should  'write  the  same  book 
over  and  over  again,  I  would 
exhort  some  professors  of  the 
humble  to  turn  their  minds 
to  Queen  Anne  houses  and 
beautiful  backgrounds.  In  life, 
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however,  one  should  not  resent 
the  sight  of  the  little  houses  on 
the  Hammersmith  Road,  nor 
resent  the  large  houses  with 
pleasant  gardens  on  Campden 
Hill.  They  are  near  together 


in  place,  and  it  may  be  well 
if  one  turns  easily  from  the  one 
to  the  other  in  imaginative 
sympathy.  It  may  have  been 
some  such  idea  that  induced  me 
to  join  them  together. 


THE    SUBURBS. 


I  have  observed  that  to  live 
anywhere  in  England  may  be 
made  a  reproach,  a  scoffing  if 
not  a  hissing :  a  curious  sign 
it  is  of  an  instinctive  pessi- 
mism. "  Cockney,"  "  provin- 
cial," "suburban,"  are  all  ad- 
jectives of  evil  import,  but  the 
worst  of  these  is  "suburban." 
"  Cockney "  has  something 
qualifying  in  its  connotation, 
and  "  provincial "  has  some  air 
of  excuse,  but  "  suburban "  is 
wholly  scornful  and  indignant, 
without  one  plea  of  kindness. 
"  It  will  be  popular  in  the  sub- 
urbs "  is  the  last  word  of  con- 
tempt of  a  work  of  art,  and 
"suburban"  is  the  commonest 
missile  thrown  at  a  maker  of 
books  or  plays.  In  the  days 
when  depreciators  of  Dr  Ibsen 
still  throve  in  the  land,  they 
used  to  call  him  suburban,  by 
way  of  a  triumphant  assertion 
of  a  taste  superior  to  his  eulo- 
gists. I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  it.  The  average 
taste  of  the  London  suburbs  in 
things  artistic  is  much  the 
same — you  will  find  it  difficult 
to  differentiate  it — as  that  of 
the  rest  of  England.  Not  a 
good  taste,  to  be  sure  —  but 
why  the  invidious  selection? 
The  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs 
are  leavened  as  much  as  any 
others.  Horace  Walpole,  surely 
one  of  the  most  urban  of  men, 


preferred  Twickenham  to  Ar- 
lington Street  and  Berkeley 
Square,  and  for  much  the  same 
reasons  as  the  city  clerk  of  to- 
day might  prefer  it  to  an  abode 
possible  for  him  in  town ;  he 
liked  the  greater  spaciousness 
and  the  "  greenth  and  blueth  " 
of  the  comparative  country. 
Or  if  you  say  that  Twickenham 
was  not  a  suburb  then,  I  will 
— with  great  reluctance — drop 
Horace  Walpole  and  come  to 
the  present  day.  The  greatest 
of  living  English  poets  lives  in 
a  suburb ;  and  he  who,  in  my 
opinion,  is  beyond  intelligent 
question  next  to  him,  used  to 
live  in  another.  And  any 
number  of  genuinely  artistic 
and  intellectual  people  live  in 
parts  of  London  which  used  to 
be  called  suburbs — Kensington 
and  the  like — and  ought  to  be 
called  suburbs  now.  Why, 
when  the  poor  suburbs  are 
mentioned,  should  we  not  some- 
times think  of  them,  and  not  of 
the  common  race  of  dullards 
who  are  the  same  all  over  Eng- 
land ?  I  protest  I  am  sorry  for 
the  suburbs,  and  indignant  at 
their  treatment. 

The  matter  has  gone  so  far 
that  there  are  suburbs  whose 
very  names  make  people  laugh 
— with  the  laugh  of  indulgent 
superiority — even  though  they 
live  themselves  in  suburbs. 
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The  mere  mention  of  Tooting  or 
Peckham  Rye  makes  inhabi- 
tants of  Richmond  or  Wimble- 
don roar  with  laughter.  Why  ? 
I  have  heard  people  laugh 
heartily  at  the  mere  suggestion 
that  anybody  can  live  at  Wai- 
ham  Green.  Yet  Peckham 
Rye  and  Walham  Green  are 
euphonious  names,  and  I  defy 
you  to  mention  any  ridiculous 
association  their  names  convey. 
I  protest  the  humour  is  alto- 
gether too  subtle  for  me. 

A  reason  for  the  contempt  in 
which  the  suburbs  are  held 
may  be  that  their  houses  are 
ugly.  They  are  ugly,  it  is  true. 
As  a  result,  I  suppose,  of  that 
diffusion  of  prosperity  and  com- 
fort of  which  we  are  all  so 
proud,  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
impossible  for  a  person  of  mod- 
erate means  in  England  to 
escape  squalid  and  hideous  sur- 
roundings. Ivy  -  covered  cot- 
tages near  London  are  nearly 
all  pulled  down,  and  rows  of 
little  vile  red  villas  occupy  the 
ground.  If  you  are  not  rich 
enough  to  live  in  a  big  house, 
standing  in  its  own  ample 
grounds,  and  with  a  high  wall 
to  shut  out  the  view,  you  must 
live  in  a  little  vile  villa  or  some- 
thing like  it.  It  is  your  fault 
for  being  born  into  this  highly- 
civilised  generation.  But  are 
London  houses  so  beautiful? 
Mayfair,  to  be  sure,  is  seemly 
and  has  an  atmosphere,  and 
Bloomsbury  has  its  virtues. 
But  the  tenants  of  unlovely, 
mean  -  garbed  Belgravia  need 
crow  over  no  suburb  in  a  ten 
mile  circuit.  Moreover,  if  most 
suburbs  are  ugly,  some  are  very 
much  the  reverse,  and  when  the 
word  is  mentioned,  Sheen  and 


Roehampton  should  qualify  its 
ugly  import. 

Another  reason  for  the  con- 
tempt is,  I  suppose,  the  idea 
that  the  social  life  of  a  suburb 
is  peculiarly  mean  and  silly. 
This  should  be  qualified  by  the 
fact  that  in  many  suburbs 
there  is  no  social  life  at  all. 
To  the  male  inhabitants,  at 
least,  they  are  simply  dormi- 
tories. There  is  also  a  quali- 
fication in  the  occasionally 
convenient  fact  that  in  some 
suburbs,  as  in  London,  you  are 
absolved  from  neighbourly  ac- 
quaintance. You  may  live  for 
years  in  a  suburb  without 
knowing  a  single  inhabitant,  if 
you  have  enough  of  acquaint- 
ance elsewhere,  or  dislike 
human  intercourse,  or  fear  the 
quality  of  that  about  you. 
There  is  this  negative  qualifi- 
cation. Apart  from  that,  I 
suppose  it  is  likely  that  the 
society  of  a  suburb  may  in  its 
gradations  have  less  relevance 
to  the  essential  facts  of  human 
existence  than  even  that  of  a 
country  town.  In  a  country 
town  there  are  other  distinc- 
tions than  those  of  apparent 
affluence  or  poverty,  though 
the  latter,  no  doubt,  tend  to  be 
all  supreme,  and  these  other 
distinctions,  albeit  often  ig- 
norant and  anachronistic,  are 
not  entirely  sordid.  Whereas 
in  an  inferior  suburb  nothing 
but  apparent  wealth  has  a 
vogue.  But,  after  all,  this  is 
very  much  the  case  elsewhere, 
and  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
in  your  suburb  may  entertain 
the  minor  philosopher.  I  know 
a  suburb  in  which  there  is,  as 
it  were,  a  patrician  and  a  ple- 
beian quarter :  both  quarters 
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are  mainly  peopled  by  trades- 
men from  the  nearest  part  of 
London,  but  the  patrician 
quarter  has  a  fine,  untempered 
scorn  of  the  plebeian — will  not 
know  it,  in  fact.  Such  sordid 
features  are  silly,  but  we  need 
hardly  be  angry  with  them, 
and,  as  I  said,  they  are  not  ap- 
preciably worse  than  England 
shows  in  general.  Against 
these  I  insist  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  many  charming 
houses  I  have  seen  from  the 
outside  in  more  than  one  Lon- 
don suburb,  in  Richmond, 
Sheen,  Wimbledon,  cannot  be 
other  than  amiable  and  delight- 
ful :  if  it  were  not  so  they 
would  have  painted  their 
charming  old  houses  green,  or 
committed  some  other  such  in- 
decency. No ;  I  am  sure  that 
the  evils  of  suburban  society 
are  qualified,  negatively  and 
positively,  as  much  as  those  of 
other  places,  and  I  can  find  no 
explanation  of  my  puzzle  in 
them. 

I  can  find  no  explanation  at 
all,  and  if  it  suits  your  circum- 
stances and  your  ideas  of  com- 
fort to  live  in  a  suburb,  I  beg 
you  will  not  be  deterred  by  any 
unpleasant  use  of  the  word.  I 
can  easily  understand  your  in- 
clination. Perhaps  when  Eng- 
land is  one  big  town  it  may 
become  natural  for  human 
bodies  to  breathe  soot.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  natural  to  seek  air 
comparatively  fresh,  a  garden 
in  which  one  can  sit,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  rather  a  weak 
compromise  to  go  so  far  only 
as  a  suburb  and  to  return  to 
the  sooty  town  every  day,  in- 
stead of  giving  up  city  employ- 
ments and  herding  sheep  on 


some  breezy  plain,  and  there 
must  needs  be  a  loss  of  the  true 
London  spirit.  But  we  live  in 
a  material  age,  and  the  health 
of  wives  and  children  and  such 
considerations  influence  us  all. 
So  get  you  your  little  red-brick 
villa  and  be  suburban  and  un- 
ashamed. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  express 
the  suburbs  in  their  quiddity. 
When  they  are  mean  and  squa- 
lid, why  then  they  are  mean 
and  squalid :  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, there  is  little  philosophi- 
cally to  differentiate  their  squa- 
lor from  the  squalor  of  other 
English  places.  And  the  same 
remark  applies  to  their  social 
life :  it  is  sometimes  mean,  it 
may  be  sometimes  pleasant, 
but  it  contains  no  points  of 
difference  for  the  philosopher 
from  social  life  elsewhere.  Such 
differences  as  there  are,  in  the 
one  or  the  other  case,  are  for 
the  observer  of  details,  the  en- 
gaging person  who  records  min- 
ute differences  of  ugliness  in 
speech  and  manners  and  appear- 
ance for  those  who  like  such 
photographs.  But  a  feeling 
one  has  had  in  the  prettier 
suburbs  may  not  be  amiss  to 
indicate  here.  When  one  sees 
something  beautiful  in  a  suburb, 
— a  house,  an  old  common,  a 
park, — the  beauty  has  in  it 
something  wistful  and  pathetic 
which  such  beauty  in  the  coun- 
try happily  lacks.  One  feels 
the  nearness  of  the  monster 
town  with  its  blindly  groping 
hands — like  some  Polyphemus 
searching  for  the  fearful  Greek 
in  the  JEneid.  One's  enjoyment 
is  anxious,  for  one  has  to  trust 
to  boards  and  societies  and  such 
things  for  its  continuance.  In 
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spite  of  them  the  beautiful 
things  are  going.  There  are 
spots  in  Richmond  Park  where 
one  might  be  in  any  beautiful 
park  in  the  country,  and  one 
may  muse  there  on  romance 
and  dead  centuries.  But  Lon- 
don is  creeping  round,  and  on 
Saturdays  the  park  is  alive 
with  defiant  bells  and  perspiring 
hordes  hurrying  back  to  restau- 
rants and  theatres.  London  is 


near,  and  the  beauty  of  Roe- 
hampton  Gate  as  you  come 
down  the  hill  at  sunset  has  'a 
pathos  I  would  not  express  if  I 
could.  Yet  it  might  soften  the 
contemptuous  commentator  on 
the  suburbs.  But  I  went  there 
the  other  day  and  found  the 
beauty  gone — destroyed  by  a 
horrible  red  house  which  is  being 
built  inside  the  Gate.  O,  my 
country ! 


COCKNEY  HTTMOTJB. 


So  far  I  have  dealt  with 
places,  and  my  space  is  nearly 
out.  But  I  must  allow  myself 
one  less  concrete  subject,  and 
end  my  unworthy  appreciation 
of  the  town  I  live  in  by  doing 
it,  if  I  may,  one  slight  service. 

A  gross  injustice  is  done  to 
London  in  the  conceptions  which 
most  people  hold  of  Cockney 
humour.  Any  vulgar  joke  you 
please  is  referred  to  this  source, 
any  writer  of  professedly  funny 
books  who  happens  to  be  with- 
out taste  and  education  is  called 
a  Cockney  humorist.  This  is 
very  stupid,  for  Cockney  hum- 
our, whether  excellent  in  its 
average  or  not,  is  certainly 
distinctive,  and  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  vulgarity  as  such, 
nothing  with  the  feebly  forced 
jocosity  of  the  writers  to  whom 
I  have  referred. 

This  jocosity,  indeed,  falsely 
and  inconveniently  called  Cock- 
ney, may  be  usefully  observed 
for  a  moment  by  way  of  con- 
trast to  the  true  Cockney 
humour.  I  trust  that  you  will 
understand  the  sort  of  jocosity 
in  books  and  journals  to  which 
I  refer:  I  am  too  cowardly  to 


name  the  books  or  the  writers. 
It  can  lay  no  claim  to  being 
Cockney;  it  is  not  local  in  its 
nature,  its  producers  are  not 
necessarily  Londoners ;  and  its 
appreciators  are  the  possessors 
of  slow  wits  and  vulgar  tastes 
all  over  the  country.  Its  local 
adjective  is  therefore  misleading 
and  unjust,  and  is  to  be  from 
this  moment  abandoned.  Con- 
ventional jocosity,  like  conven- 
tional sentimentalism,  comes 
of  fatness  and  idleness.  It  is 
essentially  a  quality — for  the 
phrase  must  out — of  the  com- 
fortable middle  classes,  an  ex- 
crescence of  excessive  material- 
ism and  want  of  mental  exer- 
cise. It  supplies  the  occasions 
of  those  whose  minds  move 
slowly  and  will  not  be  stirred, 
but  whose  idle  sides  crave  to 
be  shaken.  It  is  conventional 
therefore,  and  deals  in  stock 
and  largely  labelled  figures, 
such  as  mothers-in-law  and 
"  swells "  with  eyeglasses.  It 
is  always  behind  the  times  in 
the  manners  it  depicts,  for  its 
patrons  have  been  fed  on  a  long 
tradition  of  it  and  must  not  be 
expected  to  use  their  eyes.  It 
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tends  to  an  unthinking  and 
unmanly  brutality,  gibing  at 
old  maids  and  women  who 
have  lost  their  looks — a  stu- 
pidity to  which  one  notes  with 
sorrow  that  one  of  the  few  real 
humorists  of  our  times  has 
committed  himself.  Its  as- 
sumptions are  all  the  old  middle 
class  ideas,  the  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  wealth  as  superi- 
ority, the  contempt  of  art,  and 
so  forth.  I  do  not  wish  to 
indict  everybody  who  is  amused 
by  it,  for  we  all  must  laugh, 
and  good  causes  of  laughter 
are  not  always  known  and 
accessible.  But  it  is  essential- 
ly the  amusement  of  stupid, 
clumsy,  and  unexercised  minds. 
I  protest  with  all  the  little 
vigour  I  have  that  its  con- 
fusion with  Cockney  humour  is 
abominable. 

By  Cockney  humour  I  mean 
roughly  the  humour  of  London 
streets  and  public-houses.  This 
I  take  to  be  distinctive :  it  is 
not  understood  in  its  fulness 
outside  London,  even  by  those 
of  the  same  class  and  habits 
as  the  Londoners  who  produce 
and  relish  it.  By  "  produce  "  I 
mean  invent  and  shout  from 
the  box-seat  of  an  omnibus  or 
from  the  press  round  the  bar, 
for  it  seldom  if  ever  finds  its 
way  into  print.  These  Lon- 
doners live  fives  that  are  toler- 
ably strenuous,  always  precari- 
ous, and  often  necessitous. 
Their  minds  do  not  run  to  fat- 
ness. Sentimentalism  appeals 
to  them  only  as  following  on 
beer  or  gin  in  a  play  -  house 
gallery,  and  is  not  then  of  a 
pernicious  type ;  their  sorrows 
are  mostly  connected  with 
police-courts.  They  are  the 
lower  classes  of  London,  and 


if  they  are  not,  as  it  has  been 
somewhat  dubiously  said  of  the 
middle  classes,  the  back -bone 
of  the  country,  I  claim  for  them 
at  least  that  their  wits,  such  as 
they  may  be,  are  in  tolerably 
active  exercise.  Their  humour 
is  not  conventional ;  it  is  fresh, 
and  it  lives.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  always  first-rate — it  is 
generally,  no  doubt,  pretty  poor 
in  quality ;  but  it  is  humour, 
and  suits  the  moment :  it  is  not 
a  stereotyped  and  conventional 
pretence  of  it.  It  is  coarse,  to 
be  sure,  if  you  object  to  that. 
A  vice  of  false  refinement  is  to 
mistake  coarseness  for  vulgarity, 
and  to  be  offended  by  certain 
substantives  and  adjectives.  If 
that  is  your  unfortunate  case, 
you  cannot  enjoy  real  Cockney 
humour.  In  fact,  I  am  afraid 
that  to  savour  it  rightly  you 
must  be  not  only  not  prudish, 
but  familiar  enough  with  cer- 
tain words  of  coarseness  not  to 
be  surprised  or  preoccupied  by 
them ;  you  must  remember  that 
these  words  are  in  constant  use 
by  the  folk  you  are  observing, 
and  must  not  overrate  their 
force  or  importance.  To  omit 
the  words  is  to  miss  the  at- 
mosphere. In  some  of  Mr  Kip- 
ling's soldier  ballads  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  a  right  effect,  to 
replace  certain  words  for  which 
he  gives  you  tokens.  They  are 
quite  harmless  to  the  intelligent 
and  genuinely  refined.  So  in 
a  Cockney  story  one  must  keep 
to  its  natural  diction. 

The  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristic of  Cockney  humour  is 
that  it  is  absolutely  unscrupu- 
lous. It  has  no  reservations. 
Everything  which  comes  within 
its  horizon  is  a  subject,  an  occa- 
sion, for  jest.  Now  that — like 
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it  or  dislike  it — is  a  distinction. 
You  do  not  find  it  in  modern 
literature.  And  I  am  reminded 
that  Cockney  humour  hardly 
comes  into  literature  at  all. 
The  spirit  of  good  Dr  Bowdler 
has  kept  it  out.  Dickens,  who 
might  have  used  it,  refrained, 
for  if  you  mention  Sam  Weller 
I  reply  that  he  had  next  to  no 
humour  at  all — adding  breath- 
lessly, to  keep  my  head  from 
Dickens'  worshippers,  that  Sam 
Weller  was  a  wit.  He  had  wit, 
certainly,  and  gave  us  a  store 
of  witticisms,  but  he  had  not 
humour.  Also,  Sam  was  not 
distinctively  Cockney  :  his  pro- 
nunciation, of  the  Borough  it 
may  have  been,  and  as  it  exists 
in  parts  of  contemporary  Essex, 
was  hardly  Cockney  at  all.  I 
have  sometimes  met  with  a 
fragment  of  Cockney  humour  in 
the  '  Sporting  Times '  —  a  de- 
parted contributor  of  that  paper 
observed  or  invented  it  with 
genius.  But  with  that  excep- 
tion I  have  not  seen  it  reported. 
There  follows  in  the  distin- 
guished absence  of  scruple  the 
quality  of  brutality.  But  it  is 
a  different  thing  from  the  mean 
and  conventional  brutality  I 
was  reviling  lately.  It  does  not 
laugh  at  old  women  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  consists  merely  in 
ignoring  the  horrible  or  tragic 
side  of  a  funny  situation.  Every- 
body knows  the  old  story  of  the 
Cockney  laughing  after  a  fire. 
"  '  Jump,  yer  silly  fool,'  I  says ; 
'  me  and  my  mite's  got  a  blan- 
ket ! '  An'  'e  did  jump,  and 
there  warn't  no  blanket,  and  'e 
broke  'is  —  neck.  Laugh  ?  I 
'aven't  laughed  so  much,"  &c. 
A  thousand  apologies  if  the  old 
story  jars  on  your  refinement. 
But  I  maintain  that  the  con- 


trast of  expectation  and  the 
event  is  really  humorous,  and 
the  brutality  which  can  laugh 
is  surely  innocent.  One  finds 
such  a  brutality  in  Rochester, 
who  was  a  sort  of  aristocratic 
blackguard  Cockney  of  genius. 
Cockney  humour  is  always 
ready,  and  in  a  generation 
which  is  said  to  lack  amusing 
talkers  its  repartee  should  be 
cherished.  As  a  rule  they  are 
not  exactly  witty,  they  are  too 
bald  in  form  for  that,  but  they 
embody  roughly  a  humorous 
grasp  of  situations.  I  will  not 
give  you  instances,  disliking  to 
shirk  the  faithful  record  of  my 
memory,  and  being  afraid  you 
may  think  me  very  vulgar  as  it 
is.  To  find  them  you  must  go 
your  ways  among  cabmen  in 
their  shelters,  and  omnibus  men, 
and  flower-girls,  and  other 
people.  Cockney  humour  seems 
to  have  almost  disappeared 
from  the  music  halls  ;  the  last 
inspired  exponent  of  it  I  re- 
member was  Bessie  Bellwood. 
One  meets  it,  of  course,  among 
people  who  are  not  Cockney  nor 
lower  class.  The  thoroughly 
dissipated  young  rake,  who  has 
a  humorous  turn  and  is  above 
(as  perhaps  my  Cockneys  are 
below)  the  prejudices  of  respec- 
tability, is  much  akin  in  his 
freer  talk  to  the  true  Cockney 
humorist.  One  wonders  if  the 
quality  will  ever  make  a  master- 
piece of  a  book.  Serious,  long- 
faced  realism  is  allowed  a  fair- 
ly free  hand :  one  wonders  if 
realism  will  ever  be  allowed  to 
laugh,  and  humours  of  un- 
scrupulous thoughts  and  un- 
shackled tongues  to  come  to 
their  own  again  in  our  litera- 
ture, as  they  partly  came  two 
centuries  ago.  Probably  not. 
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THREE    DAYS    IN    THE    GRANUAILE. 


WHEN  I  came  down  on  to  the 
shore  of  Ballinakill  Bay,  through 
a  lane  fringed  with  great  fuch- 
sia-bushes, a  mass  of  crimson 
bloom,  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
Granuaile.  The  only  large  ves^- 
sels  in  sight  were  two  heavy 
hulks,  one  of  them  fitted  with 
a  windmill  pump.  These,  the 
Member  of  the  Board  explained 
to  me,  were  ice  -  hulks  which 
in  the  spring  fishery  were  sta- 
tioned at  different  points  on  the 
coast  whence  the  mackerel  were 
despatched,  but  after  their  use 
was  over  the  Granuaile  towed 
them  in  to  lie  by  quietly  for 
another  year. 

The  Board,  I  should  explain, 
is  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Granuaile 
is  the  Board's  steamer.  Wan- 
dering about  in  Donegal,  I  had 
heard  and  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  Board's  work ;  I  had  crossed 
bridges  which  they  had  built ; 
I  had  bought  homespuns  which 
their  examiner  had  inspected ; 
I  had  seen  potatoes  which  prob- 
ably owed  their  exemption  from 
blight  to  the  spraying-machines 
which  the  Board  had  introduced ; 
and  I  had  visited  a  clean  thriv- 
ing town  with  a  cooperage  in  full 
work  turning  out  barrels  for  the 
herring-fishery,  and  had  learned 
that  neither  boats,  nets,  cooper- 
age, nor  clean  little  town  would 
be  there  but  for  the  Board,  which 
had  really  given  to  remedial 
legislation  in  Ireland  the  char- 
acter of  a  remedy,  and  not  of  a 
charitable  palliative  to  the  old 
diseases  of  unthrift  and  famine. 
But  how  these  things  were 


brought  about  I  had  no  clear 
notion,  and  it  was  chiefly  to  ob- 
tain one  that  I  had  gone  to  the 
west.  And  after  three  days  of 
actual  seeing,  and  perhaps  ten 
of  talking,  I  came  away  with  a 
certain  insight.  The  methods 
of  the  Board  are  so  admirably 
informal  and  unofficial  that 
one  would  gladly  imitate  this 
quality :  a  sort  of  log  of  my 
experiences  in  the  Granuaile 
may  perhaps  give  a  better  idea 
of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
"congested  districts"  than  a 
tabulated  analysis  with  serried 
rows  of  statistics. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board 
was  appointed  in  1892  to  see 
what  could  be  done  for  those 
parts  of  Ireland  where  more 
people  live  on  the  land  than  the 
land,  taking  good  year  with  bad 
year,  can  fairly  support.  Nearly 
the  whole  west  coast,  from  Done- 
gal to  Cork,  comes  under  this 
description.  Human  beings  are 
by  no  means  so  thick  on  the 
soil  as  they  once  were  ;  the  hill- 
sides that  run  into  Ballinakill 
Bay  are  all  striped  and  furrowed 
with  the  trace  of  old  potato- 
rows  where  now  there  is  no 
house  to  be  seen ;  but  for  all 
that  there  is  a  large  population, 
and  one  always  in  danger  of 
famine.  Now,  for  the  actual 
dwellers  on  the  coast,  it  was 
obvious  that  a  resource  lay  at 
their  doors  undeveloped.  The 
Atlantic  off  that  seaboard  has 
always  been  rich  in  fish,  and 
the  Spanish  Armada  must  have 
carried  many  a  man  who  knew 
the  coast  well.  In  Kerry,  some 
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time  back,  when  the  Board  were 
building  a  pier,  they  came  upon 
traces  of  an  old  one,  and  in- 
quired. "Sure,  that's  the  old 
Spanish  pier,"  was  the  answer. 
And  in  Inishbofin,  an  island  off 
the  mouth  of  Ballinakill  Bay, 
there  stands  the  ruin  of  a  fort 
built  under  Charles  I.  which 
mounted  four-and-twenty  guns. 
Its  purpose  was,  in  time  of 
European  war,  to  afford  a 
shelter  for  the  fishing-boats  of 
friendly  nations.  As  America 
became  better  known,  fishers 
from  the  fish-consuming  coun- 
tries went  more  and  more  to  the 
Newfoundland  Banks  for  their 
cod  and  ling,  and  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  remote  from  all 
steam  communication,  grew  de- 
serted. Its  own  people  were 
never  a  sea  -  going  folk ;  the 
O'Malleys  and  O'Flahertys  had 
their  trade  of  piracy,  but  it  was 
carried  on  by  oared  galleys,  and 
in  seamanship  they  were  pro- 
bably little  in  advance  of  the 
comrades  of  Ulysses.  Net- 
fishing  they  never  seem  to  have 
understood,  and  had  little  temp- 
tation to  venture  it ;  for  the 
lines  and  lobster-pots  brought 
all  they  needed  for  themselves, 
and  how  were  they  to  dispose 
of  a  haul  of  fish  which  must 
perish  long  before  it  reached 
even  Gal  way?  Yet  the  fish  were 
there;  and  charitable  individuals 
had  more  than  once  bestowed 
boats  and  nets  upon  the  Irish 
fishermen,  and  were  cruelly  dis- 
appointed when  the  gear  went 
to  ruin  and  the  boats  never  put 
to  sea.  The  truth  is,  that  sea- 
manship is  not  learnt  in  a  day, 
and  a  crew  who  will  face  the 
ugliest-looking  water  in  a  miser- 
able curragh  are  scared  out  of 


their  lives  when  a  fine  sailing 
breeze  carries  them  in  a  bigger 
vessel  ever  so  little  out  of  sight 
of  land ;  while  a  modern  train 
of  nets  is  about  as  much  use  to 
the  ignorant  as  a  Maxim  gun 
would  be  to  savages  who  had 
never    handled    anything    but 
bow  and  arrow.     Accordingly, 
when    the    Board  made  up  its 
mind  to  develop  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, there  was  great  doubt 
as  to  how  to  proceed.      Many 
advisers  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  in  which  boys 
should  be  taught  how  to  fish  on 
dry  land.     Happily  there  was  a 
competent  adviser  available,  and 
Mr  Balfour — to  whose  initiative 
all    these     things     nlust    ulti- 
mately  be   referred  —  had   the 
wisdom  to  give  him  a  free  hand. 
He   consulted   the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Green,  a  clergyman  whose  whole 
life  had  been  spent  by  the  sea, 
and  who  had  been  always  de- 
voted to  sea-fishing  and  to  the 
study  of  marine  zoology.     Mr 
Balfour  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
taken  him  away  from  his  paro- 
chial work  and  removed  him,  as 
it  has  proved,  to  a  far  wider  field 
of  usefulness  by  appointing  him 
an  Inspector  of  Fisheries;  and 
when  the  Board  was  formed  he 
was  naturally  included  among 
its  nine  members.     To  Mr  Bal- 
four's  question  how  to  establish 
a    fishing   trade   on   the   Aran 
Islands  (which  had  been  select- 
ed as  a  suitable  place  for  the 
first     experiment)     Mr     Green 
practically  replied  by  demand- 
ing carte  blanche.     He  wanted, 
in  the  first  place,  a  telegraph 
wire  laid  to  the  islands  to  con- 
nect with  the  markets ;  in  the 
second,  a  steamer  to  maintain 
intercourse    regularly    between 
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Aran  and  Galway.  All  this 
was  granted,  and  Mr  Green 
himself  supervised  the  experi- 
ment, acting  as  captain  of  the 
Fingal  (150  tons)  for  the  first 
year.  His  object  was  to  induce 
the  Araners  to  fish  for  the 
mackerel  which  in  April  and 
May  were  to  be  found  some  ten 
miles  outside  the  fringe  of 
islands  which  lies  along  the 
whole  coast.  The  Board  was 
willing  to  provide  boats  and 
nets  and  two  skilled  fishermen, 
who  should  sail  as  instructors 
in  each  boat,  and  to  give  the 
crews  a  fair  share  in  the  profits. 
But  the  Araners  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was 
an  unfamiliar  risk  that  they 
were  asked  to  take,  and  they 
did  not  believe  in  the  profits. 
They  knew  that  in  autumn  the 
mackerel  came  inside  the  islands 
— though  there  was  no  organised 
fishery  of  them — but  in  spring 
no  one  had  ever  seen  them.  Mr 
Green  was  simply  relying  upon 
his  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  fish,  and  upon  the  ob- 
servations he  had  made  when 
fishing  in  deep  water  on  behalf 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
Consequently  it  appeared  that 
the  first  thing  necessary  was  to 
prove  that  the  fish  were  there, 
and  could  be  profitably  disposed 
of.  Seven  crews  of  Arklow 
fishermen — with  whom  deep-sea 
fishing  is  a  tradition — were  sub- 
sidised to  come  with  their  boats 
and  fish  off  the  Aran  Islands, 
and  in  April  1893  they  began 
work.  The  fishermen  of  the 
Claddagh  came  down  to  jeer, 
and  all  the  world  was  eloquent 
upon  the  folly  of  disregarding 
local  knowledge.  If  the  Board 
had  consulted  Galway  men  they 


would  have  heard  that  mackerel 
might  perhaps  be  caught  in 
August,  but  that  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  fish  in  April.  In  Aran 
it  "was  the  same  story,  and  the 
Arklow  men,  sensitive  to  ridi- 
cule like  all  Irishmen,  were  ex- 
tremely sullen  over  the  business. 
However,  they  went  out  night 
after  night.  Five  days  later 
word  came  to  Mr  Green  that 
they  had  caught  no  fish,  and 
were  so  ashamed  of  themselves 
that  they  were  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  whole  job  and 
bolting.  He  steamed  out  hur- 
riedly in  the  Fingal,  and  arriv- 
ing in  the  morning,  heard  that 
the  boats  had  gone  out  the 
evening  before,  but  that  no  sign 
of  them  had  been  s,een  since. 
It  was  an  anxious  moment,  for 
a  heavy  stake  had  been  played. 
The  Board  had  brought  over 
boats,  nets,  and  its  cargo  of 
boxes — for,  of  course,  no  local 
buyer  was  available,  and  it  had 
to  be  its  own  merchant — and 
had  fetched  a  cargo  of  ice  from 
Norway.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Ark- 
low men  had  decided  in  disgust 
to  up  stick  and  run  for  it.  The 
Fingal  went  out  to  look  for 
them,  and  at  the  long  last  one 
boat  was  sighted.  She  had 
mackerel !  Soon  all  came  in, 
and  among  them  they  had  six 
thousand.  The  fish  were  put 
into  ice,  a  wire  was  sent  to 
order  a  special  train,  the  Fingal 
steamed  into  Galway  triumph- 
ant with  the  boxes,  and  was 
met  by  a  population  no  longer 
derisive.  The  fish  reached  land 
in  a  lucky  moment  when  prices 
were  high,  and  the  luck  held. 
A  fortnight  of  calms  set  in ;  no 
boats  could  get  out  to  shoot 
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nets,  but  the  Fingal,  actively 
subsidising  the  new  industry, 
towed  the  boats  nightly  on  to 
their  grounds  and  in  the  morn- 
ing brought  them  home,  and,  if 
the  local  steamer  had  more  than 
she  could  carry,  ran  to  the 
rail-head  to  despatch  the  take 
and  secure  the  fancy  prices. 
The  upshot  was  that  the  seven 
crews  earned  on  an  average 
£350  apiece  in  the  two  months' 
fishing.  Naturally  this  was 
enough  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical,  and  before  the  fishing 
was  over  Araners  were  applying 
for  boats,  and  did  well  enough 
to  ensure  their  continuance.  At 
the  present  moment  the  Board 
has  no  concern  with  the  mack- 
erel trade  on  the  Aran  Islands 
except  in  developing  the  local 
fleet.  All  the  buying  there  is 
done  by  the  representatives  of 
private  firms,  who  are  allowed 
to  use  the  Board's  curing  sta- 
tions on  an  understanding  that 
they  do  not  go  below  a  certain 
minimum  price ;  if  they  do,  the 
Board  steps  in  as  a  competitor 
and  drives  them  out.  This  oper- 
ates as  a  safeguard  against  the 
formation  of  a  "  ring  "  ;  and  the 
natural  competition,  with  this 
menace  in  the  background, 
keeps  things  on  a  very  satisfac- 
tory basis. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of 
what  is  now  a  thriving  industry. 
Besides  issuing  loans  on  ordin- 
ary personal  security,  the  Board 
supplied  boats  and  nets  on  the 
following  terms.  Each  boat  car- 
ries a  crew  of  six ;  two  of  them 
are  instructors,  men  brought 
over  from  Scotland,  the  Isle 
of  Man,  Arklow,  Kinsale,  or 
some  other  centre,  who  are  em- 
ployed at  £2  a-week  to  teach 


the  natives  how  to  manage  their 
boats,  to  shoot  their  nets,  and, 
what  is  a  more  difficult  lesson 
to  enforce,   to  look  after  their 
gear.     The  take  is  divided  into 
nine  shares  :  five  go  to  the  men, 
four  to  the  Board  as  an  instal- 
ment ;    so   that    ultimately  the 
crews  acquire  their  boats  and 
nets  when  they  have  paid  the 
price.      As    they  become  com- 
petent and  are  reported  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  the  boats  and 
gear,  which  are  still  the  Board's 
property,    the    instructors    are 
withdrawn.     In  Aran  there  are 
now   few   instructors,    but    the 
islands  are  supplying  instructors 
to  other  places  along  the  coast. 
Having   said   thus  much  by 
way  of  preface,  I  may  proceed 
with  my  log.     I  reached  Ballin- 
akill    on    Monday,    August    5. 
This  brought  me  into  the  slack 
season  of  the  mackerel  fishery — 
for  the  fishery  on  the  Connaught 
coast    is    mainly    of   mackerel, 
whereas  Donegal  has  within  the 
last    few  years   been    profiting 
by  the  extraordinary  return  of 
the    herrings     to    seas     which 
they  had  long  abandoned.     The 
spring   fishery   lasts   from    the 
beginning  of  April  to  the  middle 
of   June,    and    it    can   only   be 
carried  on  by  largish  boats,  un- 
less in  very  exceptional  weather. 
At  that  time  of  the  year  the 
fish  can  be  packed  in  ice — at 
least    the    bulk   of    them — and 
despatched     by    train    to    the 
English  markets.    The  Midland 
Railway's  extension  to  Clifden 
is  not  only  a  boon  to  tourists, 
but  brings  the  rail  fifty  miles 
nearer   to  many  of  the  fishing 
centres.      But   in   the    autumn 
fishing,  which  begins  to  be  in 
full    swing    on    September   1, 
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and  lasts  until  November,  the 
fish  are  taken  nearer  inshore, 
and  are  always  cured.  So  that 
the  business  of  the  Granuaile  in 
August  was  to  go  round  the 
coast,  taking  away  nets  and 
distributing  salt.  That  also 
requires  a  little  explanation. 
A  train  of  nets  is  worth  about 
£70 ;  and  unless  the  nets  are 
properly  "  barked  "  at  intervals, 
and  turned  over  every  week, 
damp  will  get  into  them  and 
the  whole  thing  perishes.  And 
after  many  losses  from  the  care- 
lessness of  men  with  whom  the 
care  of  gear  is  not  an  inherited 
tradition,  the  Board  finds  it 
better  to  collect  the  nets  and 
put  them  into  stores  in  places 
where  they  can  be  properly 
tended.  This  has  to  be  done 
twice,  for  the  spring  nets  are 
different  from  the  autumn  ones 
—  wider  in  the  mesh  and 
shallower  in  the  draught,  as 
being  used  for  fish  of  a  larger 
size  and  for  fishing  in  the 
open ;  whereas  in  summer  and 
autumn  it  is  often  necessary 
to  "  shoot "  almost  in  among 
the  rocks.  As  for  the  salt, 
that  is  evident  enough ;  but 
who  has  ever  seen  a  salt 
mackerel?  That  was  what  I 
asked,  and  I  got  my  answer 
from  the  Board's  manager  on 
the  Granuaile.  He  was  a  Manx- 
man, a  curious  union  of  easy 
good-humour  with  shrewd  busi- 
ness capacity,  who  had  been  all. 
his  life  engaged  in  this  trade, 
buying  fish  everywhere  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  for  different 
merchants  till  the  Board  en- 
gaged his  services  ;  and  now  it 
is  he  who  in  Connaught  ar- 
ranges the  distribution  of  boats 
and  nets,  and — which  is  not  less 


important — studies  the  market. 
Salt  mackerel  are  things  that 
cannot  be  disposed  of  anywhere 
in  Europe.  Barrels  had  been 
sent  everywhere — even  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand — but 
found  a  sale  nowhere  except 
in  two  countries — the  United 
States  and  South  Africa.  The 
South  African  demand  is  a 
small  one,  the  consumers  being 
chiefly  negroes,  who  will  only 
pay  low  prices  ;  so  that  the  fish 
which  go  to  the  Cape  are  very 
largely  the  "broken"  mackerel, 
that  is,  the  undersized  fish  or 
those  which  get  damaged  in 
being  extricated  from  the  net. 
But  the  great  market  is  Boston, 
and  I  saw  a  return  from  there 
showing  the  sales  for  the 
last  year.  The  Irish  supply 
had  just  doubled,  whereas  the 
sales  of  American  mackerel  had 
been  steadily  diminishing.  And 
while  I  was  at  Ballinakill  an 
incident  turned  up  which  de- 
monstrated how  the  trade  was 
developing.  Advices  came  to 
my  friend  that  an  American 
schooner  was  on  her  way  to 
fish  for  mackerel  in  Irish  waters. 
This  was  extremely  disagree- 
able intelligence,  as  the  unlucky 
business  of  the  Leda's  seizure  of 
the  French  fishing  smack  was 
in  the  papers,  and  no  one  wished 
to  run  the  risk  of  its  repetition. 
Two  days  later  word  arrived 
that  the  schooner  was  coming, 
not  so  much  to  fish  as  to  buy 
mackerel,  cure  them  on  board, 
and  import  direct  to  Boston, 
thus  saving  the  duty  of  two 
dollars  on  every  barrel  Nat- 
urally this  would  hurt  nothing 
but  the  American  customs,  and 
so  long  as  the  schooner  did  her 
own  fishing  outside  the  three- 
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mile  limit  she  would  be  welcome. 
But  this  strays  somewhat  from 
my  main  point,  which  is  to 
show  the  value  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Board's  agent  in 
discovering  and  developing 
markets  for  goods  that  were 
unsaleable  at  home. 

On  Tuesday  the  Granuaile 
came  in — a  fine  steamer,  Clyde- 
built,  of  about  350  tons ;  fitted 
like  a  yacht  amidships  for  the 
Board's  annual  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, but  with  carrying  accom- 
modation not  only  for  cargo 
but  for  cattle  on  her  main-deck. 
The  Fingal  was  superseded,  as 
the  growth  of  the  fisheries 
necessitated  the  carrying  of 
much  larger  cargoes,  especially 
of  barrels,  which  take  up  space. 
Now  the  Granuaile's  work  has 
changed,  for  in  most  places  the 
Board  is  no  longer  a  merchant ; 
it  has  made  over  its  stations 
to  private  traders,  who  em- 
ploy their  own  steamers  to 
carry  their  plant  and  their 
fish.  Nevertheless,  as  it  will 
appear,  she  is  in  no  way  idle ; 
and  moreover,  she  was  a  very 
pleasant  boat  to  be  in,  as  we 
steamed  out  of  the  bay  on  the 
8th,  a  lovely  day  of  sun  and 
calm  sea,  to  deposit  the  last 
bags  of  salt  at  Cleggan,  just 
round  the  south  headland  of  the 
bay.  Cleggan  is  a  place  which 
five  years  ago  was  at  the  very 
back  of  God-speed,  and  a  barren, 
desolate,  poverty-stricken  spot 
as  you  could  see.  Now  it  bids 
fair  to  be  a  thriving  centre  ;  for 
Clifden,  where  the  rail-head  is, 
has  no  good  harbourage,  but 
Cleggan  Bay  is  clear  of  rocks, 
and  it  has  a  pier  and  harbour 
constructed  at  immense  outlay 
in  1882.  Like  most  relief 
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works,  it  was  built  in  an  object- 
less way.     The  harbour  basin, 
about    seventy    yards    square, 
walled  in  on  all  sides,  lay  for 
fourteen  years  almost  absolutely 
unused,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that   there   were   no   boats    in 
Cleggan.     Now,  when  the  fish- 
ing is  going  on,  the  fleet  can 
hardly  get  into  it :  and,  incred- 
ible though  it  seems,  the  harbour 
is  not  safe.    So  great  is  the  force 
of  the  sea  that  rushes  into  the 
bay,  that  its  backwash   comes 
up  along  the  shore,  and  surges 
through  the  narrow  walled  en- 
trance with  such  force  that  the 
dock -gates  have    not  strength 
to  keep  it  out.     More  than  once 
the   boats  riding  in  the  dock, 
apparently  in  the  most  absolute 
shelter,   have  been   rattled   to- 
gether  like   peas  in  a  bag  in 
spite  of  all  the  crews  could  do 
to  hold  them.     But  the  Atlantic 
waves  on  that  coast  are  ill  to 
play  with  :  you  may  see  them 
break  in  thirteen  fathoms,  and 
a  notion  of  their  size  may  be 
gained    from     the     fact     that 
though  the  Skelligs  lighthouse 
is  270  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
the  crest  of  a  roller  leapt  up  to 
it  and  burst   out  a  wall  built 
round     the    light.       However, 
though  the  harbour  may  not  be 
perfect  it  serves  its  turn.     This 
is  the  fourth  year  of  the  fishing 
at  Cleggan  ;  and  this  season's 
spring   fishery  resulted   in  the 
payment  down  of  £3361  on  the 
quay  for  fish  taken.     This  was 
divided    among   the    crews    of 
forty-eight  row-boats — yawls — 
say  240  men — and  of  eighteen 
nobbies    and    hookers  —  say   a 
hundred   hands.      That   means 
on  an  average  £10  a-head ;  but 
the  crews  of   the  larger  boats 
2K 
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would  naturally  earn  far  more 
than  those  of  the  yawls.  In 
addition  to  this,  about  150  local 
people  were  employed  on  and 
off  in  the  business  of  curing  the 
fish,  and  to  them  about  £800 
was  paid,  the  wages  varying 
from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a-day.  Alto- 
gether, something  over  £4000  in 
cash  down  was  earned  by  the 
population  of  two  very  poor 
parishes  in  less  than  three 
months :  this  says  nothing  of 
the  money  paid  for  carting  fish 
the  six  miles  to  Clifden,  nor  of 
the  increased  earnings  of  the 
railway.  And  Cleggan  is  only 
one  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  new 
stations  along  the  coast. 

When  we  came  into  the  bay 
we  landed  on  the  pier.  It  was 
low  tide,  and  men  were  at  work 
cleaning  out  the  dock — they  also 
earning  wages.  Some  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  made  as  to 
getting  up  a  shed  close  to  the 
pier  in  which  the  curing  work 
could  go  on — another  little  piece 
of  reproductive  outlay.  Then  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  olive- 
complexioned  like  most  of  these 
Connemara  men,  came  up  with 
pleasant  greeting,  and  pointed 
to  a  new  boat  anchored  outside 
the  quay.  He  was  one  who 
had  learnt  enough  in  the  fish- 
ing to  get  a  crew  together  on 
his  own  account,  and  having 
found  proper  securities,  got  his 
boat  from  the  Board  on  the  in- 
stalment system.  He  was  a 
palpable  evidence  of  the  Board's 
work.  So  was  his  boat,  for 
she  was  Connemara  built  — 
well-built,  too,  the  experts 
said,  though  not  of  a  well- 
established  type.  The  local 
boats  are  three :  the  curragh, 
which  in  Connemara  is  simply 


a  sheet  of  strong  calico  plastered 
with  tar  on  to  a  loose  boarding ; 
the  pookaun,  a  small  boat  with 
a  sort  of  lateen  sail,  pretty  to 
look  at,  but  dangerous ;  and 
the  hooker,  which  in  all  sizes 
is  common  on  the  coast.  Most 
of  the  net-fishing  was  done  at 
first  in  hookers,  but  the  nobby, 
a  Manx  type,  has  been  largely 
introduced — a  boat  with  much 
greater  capacity  for  carrying 
nets  and  fish,  and  provided 
with  two  short  masts  which 
can  easily  be  let  down  without 
being  unstepped.  When  the 
boat  has  "shot,"  the  mast  in- 
stantly comes  down  and  she 
rides  easily  to  the  nets.  This 
Connemara  -  built  nobby  was 
criticised  as  not  wholly  ortho- 
dox :  she  was  not  the  Conne- 
mara type,  which  is  very  pretty 
with  outward  curving  lines 
of  the  hull,  but  rather  Dutch 
built  and  very  high  in  the 
stern.  But  at  all  events  she 
was  strong  and  weatherly,  and 
her  lord  and  master  was  very 
proud  of  her.  Still,  his  critics 
were  in  some  doubt  about  his 
competence.  The  boat  was 
riding  to  a  chain  cable,  and 
this  cable,  instead  of  being  run 
through  the  hawse -pipe,  was 
out  over  the  bows — "  fit  to  pull 
her  to  pieces  if  a  wind  got  up," 
the  captain  of  the  Granuaile 
said  contemptuously.  And  so 
austere  messages  were  left  for 
the  handsome  young  fisherman. 
Meantime  I  was  hearing  why 
the  boat  was  built  in  Conne- 
mara. The  demand  is  so  great 
that  the  Board  cannot  get  boats 
built  fast  enough,  and  besides 
having  orders  out  all  over  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  and  the  Isle 
of  Man,  has  provided  skilled 
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instructors  for  the  local  carpen- 
ters. One  more  thing  I  noted 
at  Cleggan.  I  stood  on  the 
quay  admiring  the  family  of 
one  house, — a  patriarchal  old 
man,  with  magnificent  beard, 
and  a  straw  hat  set  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  like  a  halo, 
a  very  pretty  young  woman 
coming  out  with  a  pail,  and  a 
little  boy  and  little  girl  sitting 
far  aft  on  their  donkeys,  who 
had  come  in  with  their  small 
loads  of  peat ;  and  I  reflected 
how  sad  it  was  that  artists 
did  not  do  justice  to  all  this 
beauty  :  though,  to  do  justice 
to  artists,  the  people  object 
strongly  to  sitting  —  whether 
from  superstition,  believing  it 
to  be  unlucky,  or  from  the  kind 
of  pride  that  a  girl  showed  who 
refused  to  sit  "because  she 
wouldn't  let  any  man  make 
money  out  of  her,"  or  simply 
from  the  fear  of  ridicule,  like 
an  old  woman  who  refused  to 
earn  what  she  badly  wanted  in 
this  way  because  "  they'd  have 
a  name  out  on  me."  While 
I  meditated  on  this  I  became 
aware  of  angry  voices,  and 
behold  there  were  the  agents 
of  an  English  firm  very  much 
aggrieved  because  rival  agents 
had  taken  up  the  whole  quay 
at  Inishbofin  with  their  barrels. 
Two  years  ago  there  had  been 
no  spring  fishing  for  mackerel 
known  on  Inishbofin,  and  for 
the  autumn  take  there  was  only 
a  local  market.  Now,  here  were 
English  buyers  ready  to  come 
to  fisticuffs  for  a  stand  on  the 
island,  and  before  I  left  the 
coast  I  heard  of  a  third 
competitor. 

From  Cleggan  we  ran  north 
to  Clare  Island ;    and  if  there 


were  space  to  spare,  one  would 
be  tempted  to  expatiate  on  the 
beauty  of  that  run  over  smooth 
sea  with  the  superb  Connemara 
mountains  on  our  right,  and 
the  islands  and  the  ocean  on 
our  left.  And  here  we  struck 
upon  a  totally  different  aspect 
of  the  Board's  work.  Our  busi- 
ness was  to  pick  up  some  old 
nets  and  bags  of  salt,  for  from 
the  fishing  point  of  view  Clare 
Island  is  not  yet  a  success.  It 
has  no  passable  harbour,  and  on 
a  rough  day  the  steamer  could 
neither  have  dropped  goods  nor 
taken  them  off  at  the  pier, 
close  by  which  stands  still  an 
old  fortress  of  the  O'Malleys. 
Consequently,  it  has  a  purely 
agricultural  population.  We 
landed  and  went  up  to  the  little 
ruined  church  where  lies,  under 
a  chancel  roof  that  keeps  some 
traces  of  quaint  old  fresco  dec- 
oration, and  close  by  the  carved 
shield  of  the  O'Malleys,  no 
other  than  the  formidable  chief  - 
tainess,  Elizabeth's  foe,  Grace 
O'Malley  —  Granuaile  herself. 
This,  too,  is  a  temptation ;  but 
I  am  talking  of  to-day.  Three 
years  ago  the  Board  bought 
Clare  Island  from  its  landlord. 
These  islanders,  cut  off  from 
the  world,  have  some  disad- 
vantages of  position ;  but  they 
are  admirably  posted  to  resist 
the  payment  of  rent  and  other 
dues.  In  Inishbofin  now  and 
then  an  attempt  is  made  to 
levy  county  cess  and  poor-rate. 
A  couple  of  hookers,  with  forty 
or  fifty  police,  sail  out  from 
Galway  or  Westport  in  order 
to  seize  cattle.  But  the  island- 
ers drive  the  cattle  into  their 
houses  and  a  siege  begins. 
Cattle  endure  the  blockade  ex- 
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cellently,  but  sheep  must  get 
out,  and  so  a  watch  is  set  night 
and  day  on  the  houses  from 
which  bleating  proceeds.  The 
last  endeavour  of  this  kind  con- 
tinued for  about  a  fortnight — 
to  the  great  profit  of  the  gentle- 
man who  hired  out  the  hookers 
— and  ended  in  the  capture  of 
two  or  three  lambs,  a  lame 
horse,  and  a  flock  of  geese. 
"When  the  Board  purchased 
Clare  Island  for  £6000,  rents 
were  two  years  in  arrears ; 
and  the  whole  island  was  held 
in  rundale,  without  a  fence 
upon  it.  No  one  knew  clearly 
where  his  land  began  and 
ended — he  only  knew  that  he 
had  certain  rights  in  such  and 
such  a  part ;  and  the  cattle 
were  in  upon  the  arable  land 
whenever  there  was  no  one  by 
to  drive  them  off.  Now  the 
island  presents  a  very  different 
appearance.  It  is  a  mountain, 
cliffy  on  the  seaward  side,  but 
towards  the  coast  rich  enough 
in  sunny  and  sheltered  nooks. 
The  whole  top  of  the  mountain 
has  been  made  a  commonage, 
and  enclosed  with  a  circular 
stone  wall  about  six  miles  long : 
from  this  wall  to  the  sea  all  is 
partitioned  into  strips  running 
downhill  between  stone  walls, 
and  each  tenant  has  his  own 
strip  of  land,  with  the  right  to 
graze  so  many  beasts  on  the 
commonage.  All  this  work  has 
been  done  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board's  inspector  by  the 
islanders  themselves,  working 
for  wages.  But  the  wages 
come  directly  out  of  payments 
made  by  themselves.  They  have 
paid  up  their  arrears  and  rent 
in  full,  and  the  money  thus 
received  has  sufficed  to  ac- 


complish the  fencing,  a  certain 
amount  of  drainage,  and  also 
some  house-building.  In  some 
cases  the  old  cottages  have 
been  left ;  in  more,  new  ones 
have  been  erected,  easily  enough 
distinguishable  by  their  decent 
framed  windows  and  their  sheds 
for  cattle.  Previous  to  this  time 
there  was  scarcely  an  islander 
who  did  not  own  a  pony  as 
well  as  a  cow ;  and  just  two 
houses  on  the  island  owned  a 
shed.  Horse  and  cow,  hens 
and  pigs,  shared  the  shelter 
of  one  roof  with  the  inmates. 
Practically,  then,  there  has  been 
introduced  a  new  standard  of 
decency,  comfort,  and  sanita- 
tion ;  and  the  cottagers,  let  it 
be  observed,  have  built  their 
own  cottages.  One  mason  and 
one  carpenter  were  brought 
over  to  instruct  and  superin- 
tend, but  the  work  was  carried 
out  by  the  future  occupants. 
Thus  the  same  policy  which  has 
turned  the  whole  coast  into  a 
school  of  -instruction  in  fishery, 
turns  this  estate  into  a  school 
of  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
the  decencies  of  life.  Moreover, 
everywhere  one  saw  good-look- 
ing cattle,  many  of  them  polled; 
and  I  learned  that  the  Board 
had  imported  a  stallion  and  a 
bull ;  it  had  brought  in  new 
kinds  of  poultry,  and  here  as  in 
Donegal  it  was  rapidly  improv- 
ing the  breeds  of  all  animals 
used  for  food  or  labour  in  a 
country  whose  main  wealth  lies 
in  its  animal  products.  But 
the  critical  moment  has  got  to 
come  in  Clare  Island.  The 
islanders  have  paid  rent  cheer- 
fully while  they  knew  that  the 
rent  would  come  back  to  them 
in  wages ;  for  the  idleness  of 
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Irish  peasantry  is  a  thing  great- 
ly exaggerated.  What  will  they 
do  now?  The  Board's  object, 
to  begin  with  that,  is  to  induce 
them  to  become  purchasers  of 
their  holdings  under  the  terms 
granted  by  the  Land  Commis- 
sion, and  to  acquire  their  lands 
by  annual  payments  not  exceed- 
ing their  former  rent.  Much 
will  depend  on  the  action  of  their 
advisers ;  something,  perhaps, 
on  the  influence  of  the  United 
Irish  League,  which  is  labouring 
to  prevent  the  wholesale  con- 
version of  Irish  land  into  graz- 
ing farms,  and  to  establish  a 
peasant  proprietary.  At  all 
events,  what  is  hoped  in  Clare 
Island  has  been  actually  ac- 
complished on  large  estates — for 
instance,  on  the  Ffrench  pro- 
perty. Within  less  than  two 
years  the  Board  had  appor- 
tioned it,  fenced  the  holdings, 
carried  out  drainage  works, 
and  sold  it  to  the  tenants,  who 
became  purchasers  —  and  the 
result  was  a  profit  of  £70  on 
the  entire  transaction  and  com- 
plete contentment  to  every 
one  concerned.  But  a  further 
difficulty  looms  ahead  in  these 
cases.  Nothing,  it  seems,  will 
check  the  propensity  of  the 
Irish  peasant  to  subdivide  land. 
He  has  subdivided  as  a  tenant ; 
what  will  he  do  as  a  proprietor  ? 
In  the  meantime  the  Board 
has  to  deal  with  cases  where 
this  tendency  has  brought  about 
a  hopeless  agglomeration  of  in- 
dividuals on  one  estate.  In 
such  cases  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  migration.  From  the 
islands  in  the  parish  of  Carna, 
which  were  overcrowded,  people 
were  moved  successfully  to  hold- 
ings on  the  mainland ;  but  the 


old  holdings  and  the  new  were 
in  the  same  parish.  On  the 
other  hand,  just  adjoining  Ball- 
inakill  was  an  estate  which  had 
been  acquired,  and  on  it  were 
several  small  holdings  waiting 
for  occupants,  with  houses  new- 
ly built.  This  illustrates  a  diffi- 
culty which  might  not  at  first 
be  thought  of.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  a  parish 
means  money  to  the  priest : 
besides  the  yearly  dues,  there  is 
money  at  birth,  money  at  mar- 
riage, money  at  burial.  If  you 
take  from  one  parish  five  in  a 
hundred  of  the  parishioners,  you 
take  five  per  cent  off  the  priest's 
income ;  and  it  is  not  every  par- 
ish priest  (of  any  denomination) 
that  is  indifferent  to  this  world's 
goods. 

One  other  agency  has  to  be 
mentioned.  As  the  Board's 
inspector —  an  Irishman,  who 
seemed  to  know  the  land  ques- 
tion theoretically  and  practi- 
cally better  than  any  one  I  had 
ever  met — explained  to  me,  land 
is  of  no  use  to  a  pauper.  You 
may  give  a  man  a  farm  and 
house  in  good  order,  but  he 
cannot  work  it  without  capital. 
Hitherto  he  has  only  had  the 
gombeen  man  to  borrow  from ; 
banks  will  not  lend  on  the 
mere  security  of  character. 
Here  steps  in  an  institution 
already  well  known  on  the 
Continent,  which  Mr  Horace 
Plunkett  has  introduced  into 
Ireland, — the  land  bank.  In 
each  parish  or  district  a  certain 
number  of  farmers  or  others 
associate  themselves  and  put 
together  a  small  fund,  which 
they  lend  at  reasonable  interest 
to  men  whose  circumstances 
and  character  are  perfectly 
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known  to  them.  A  cottager, 
for  instance,  wants  to  buy  a 
couple  of  young  pigs ;  he  has 
food  for  them,  but  he  has 
not  got  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
shillings  for  the  purchase.  The 
farmers,  who  are  the  bank, 
know  him  to  be  an  honest 
man,  and  they  know  that  the 
pig,  barring  accidents,  will  cer- 
tainly bring  double  the  price 
when  sold.  So  they  lend  him 
the  money,  getting  their  six 
per  cent  on  what  is  really  ex- 
cellent security.  In  the  west 
of  Ireland  the  Board  subsidises 
these  institutions.  It  makes 
over,  say,  £100  to  a  committee 
who  are  jointly  responsible  for 
it;  and  the  committee  lend  at 
their  own  risk.  They  can  ex- 
tend operations  if  they  like  by 
putting  money  of  their  own  into 
the  business,  and  in  some  cases 
they  do ;  it  is  said  that  one  of 
these  investors  is  registered  as 
X.  Y.,  "mendicant."  But  in 
Clare  Island  the  land  bank  had 
not  reached  that  point  as  yet, 
presumably  because  it  has  no 
professional  beggars  or  other 
capitalists.  However,  the  place 
looked  thriving  enough.  All  the 
crops  that  it  grows  are  con- 
sumed on  the  island ;  and  the 
sale  of  sheep,  cattle,  eggs,  and 
poultry  pays  for  what  the 
people  need  to  buy  from  the 
mainland.  The  need,  however, 
of  it  and  of  all  these  islands 
is  a  steamer  that  should  call 
regularly.  While  I  was  there 
the  reply  came  from  a  man 
to  whom  the  Board  had  of- 
fered a  loan  of  £3500  and  a 
subsidy  of  £500,  £300,  and 
£200  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  years,  if  he  would  under- 
take the  risk.  He  refused,  and 


the  islands  still  require  this  link 
to  civilisation. 

The  only  island  generally  ac- 
cessible is  Achill,  for  the  Mid- 
land Railway  have  with  Gov- 
ernment assistance  extended  a 
branch  to  Achill  Sound,  and 
established  a  big  hotel  there ; 
while  long  cars  and  coaches 
carry  tourists  in  scores  across 
the  island  to  Dugort  and  Black- 
sod  Bay.  It  was  for  Achill  we 
were  bound  after  Clare,  and 
passing  under  the  cliffs  where 
eagles  breed,  we  landed  in  Keel 
Bay  at  a  little  harbour,  built  as 
usual  in  the  wrong  place.  A 
pier  was  originally  constructed 
there  in  the  seventies,  after 
the  ordinary  futile  fashion  of 
relief  works.  Expert  opinion 
declared  that  it  was  useless, 
but  a  Treasury  official  came 
round  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, and  seeing  the  ruins  of 
a  pier,  wanted  to  know  why 
it  was  not  used.  Hearing  the 
report,  he  insisted  that  more 
money  should  be  spent,  and 
accordingly  another  £1500  was 
laid  out  by  the  Board  upon  a 
harbour  with  an  entrance  not 
much  wider  than  a  footpath, 
across  which  there  sweeps  an 
appalling  run  of  sea.  One 
would  like  to  set  the  Treasury 
official  to  take  a  boat  in  there 
with  a  gale  of  wind  blowing. 
However,  we  had  hardly  landed 
before  a  local  fisherman  came 
down  with  his  petition  for  boats 
and  nets.  The  Member  of  the 
Board  answered  him  that  there 
were  more  applicants  than  there 
were  boats  procurable,  and  that 
he  was  ill  disposed  to  risk  them 
in  a  place  where  there  was  so 
little  accommodation.  Up  to 
the  present  Achill  has  not  be- 
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come  a  fishing  centre.  It  is  one 
of  the  places  where  a  large  popu- 
lation lives  on  almost  barren 
land,  supporting  itself  by  an- 
nual migration  to  field-work 
across  the  water.  All  the  men 
go  to  England,  returning  year 
after  year,  each  man  or  each 
gang  of  men,  to  the  same  dis- 
trict, where  they  are  perfectly 
well  known;  and  all  the  girls 
to  Scotland.  It  is  a  great  sight 
when  that  migration  begins. 
The  girls  go  off  together  with 
cheap  tickets  by  a  particular 
train,  and  they  come  down  to 
Achill  Sound  on  strings  of 
ponies,  every  pony  carrying  two 
red-skirted  girls  and  their  little 
bundles  of  clothes.  The  men 
can  earn  as  much  as  25s  a- 
week,  I  was  told,  and  they  live 
very  sparingly — so  sparingly, 
that  they  come  back  with  £15, 
£20,  or  even  £25  apiece ;  and 
there  may  be  two  or  three 
earners  in  one  household. 
Meanwhile  the  old  men  and 
the  married  women  get  in  as 
best  they  may  whatever  little 
yield  there  is  of  the  crops  that 
their  sons  and  husbands  have 
put  in  before  departing.  It  is 
one  of  the  things  that  English 
people  should  realise  when  estim- 
ating the  circumstances  of  these 
people,  that  they  do  not  live 
on  the  produce  of  their  hold- 
ings. Their  real  trade  and 
means  of  livelihood  is  field 
labour  in  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  the  Irish  holding,  for 
which  they  pay  perhaps  only 
£3  or  £4  a-year,  is  merely  the 
place  on  which  they  have  their 
homes  and  rear  their  families, 
in  a  country  where  firing  costs 
nothing — since  every  tenant  has 
the  right  to  cut  turf — and  where 


living  is  as  cheap  as  it  can  be 
anywhere  for  human  beings. 
They  pay  their  rent  for  a  place 
to  live  in,  which  is  the  place 
they  prefer :  if  they  had  their 
holdings  absolutely  rent  free, 
their  condition  would  not  be 
sensibly  better  than  it  is.  But 
the  fishery  begins  to  open  to 
them  a  prospect  of  earning 
more  money  .without  the  need 
of  quitting  their  homes,  and  the 
men  are  gradually  beginning  to 
take  to  it.  Various  crews  have 
been  enrolled  this  year  on  Achill, 
and  if  at  their  first  venture  they 
happen  to  do  well,  there  will  no 
doubt  be  a  rush  of  others. 

We  bicycled  across  Achill 
over  a  detestable  road  (in  great 
contrast  to  those  in  Connemara, 
which  I  found  everywhere  ex- 
cellent), and  picked  up  the 
Board's  engineer  on  his  way  to 
Dugort  to  inspect  a  pier  and 
slip  which  was  being  con- 
structed, so  that  fish  could  be 
conveniently  landed  on  the 
south  side  of  Blacksod  Bay,  and 
taken  thence  overland  to  the 
rail-head  at  Achill  Sound.  It 
was  night  before  the  steamer 
met  us.  We  slept  on  board, 
and  next  morning  were  off 
across  that  superb  harbour, 
where  all  the  fleets  of  the  world 
could  ride  in  perfect  safety,  to 
Blacksod  Point.  The  long  low 
strip  of  land  which  encloses  the 
bay  on  the  north  and  west  is 
one  of  the  most  backward  places 
in  Ireland.  At  Blacksod  Point 
we  were  about  seventy  miles  by 
road  from  a  railway,  and  Bel- 
mullet,  the  nearest  town,  is  one 
of  the  centres  where  famine  is 
cultivated  as  a  fine  art.  If 
there  is  a  place  in  Ireland 
where  they  understand  the  art 
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of  "dressing  the  houses"  (i.e., 
concealing  everything  in  the 
way  of  food  or  possessions  when 
a  Government  inspector  conies 
round),  it  should  be  there.  The 
people,  like  the  Achill  folks,  li ve 
on  holdings  which  will  not  sup- 
port them,  but  do  not  emigrate, 
and  when  a  bad  year  comes 
they  rely  on  State  charity. 
However,  they  also  are  taking 
to  the  fishing,  and  I  heard  the 
names  of  crews  applying  for 
boats  among  whom  were  plenty 
of  men  who  had  never  handled 
oar  or  sail.  But  the  school- 
master is  abroad.  On  the  quay 
was  a  pleasant-looking  young 
fellow  in  charge  of  sundry 
barrels,  several  of  them  filled 
with  a  take  of  herrings  that 
had  come  in  the  previous  day. 
He  was  an  Araner,  who  had 
learnt  the  business  of  curing  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  and 
now  was  sent  here  to  superin- 
tend for  the  Board,  which  at 
this  undeveloped  station  still 
buys  and  disposes  of  the  fish 
itself.  And  there  were  two 
boats  at  sea  expected  in ;  we 
could  see  the  nobbies  lying  a 
couple  of  miles  out  in  the  bay, 
becalmed  as  they  ran  in,  for  the 
breeze  had  dropped  with  the 
morning.  On  the  quay-head 
was  a  very  picturesque  group 
— ten  or  a  dozen  girls  who 
had  come  down  to  get  work 
at  the  curing  if  the  boats 
brought  fish.  All  of  them,  as 
is  invariable  in  the  west,  were 
barefooted  and  short -skirted; 
all  wore  shawls  on  their  heads, 
which  gave  one  little  chance  to 
see  their  faces.  That  is  always 
a  pity,  for  in  Connemara,  at  all 
events,  the  average  of  good 
looks  is  unusually  high.  But 


their  free  walk,  and  the  group- 
ing of  colours — for  they  all  wore 
the  home-spun  and  home-dyed 
flannel  skirt,  with  its  rich  tones 
of  indigo  or  madder — made  one 
wish  for  an  artist  to  paint 
them  as  they  gossiped  together 
there  under  the  crane  among 
the  barrels,  with  the  sea  behind 
them. 

We  spent  some  time  picking 
out  a  spot  to  build  a  shed ; 
for  the  curing  becomes  bitter 
work  in  the  open  under  wind 
and  rain,  and  unless  a  store 
were  built  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  induce  a  buyer  to  take  over 
the  charge  of  the  trade  busi- 
ness—  and  presently  an  air  of 
wind  sprung  up.  The  nobbies 
ran  in  before  it,  dropping  their 
brown  sails  as  they  passed  the 
pier  like  a  bird  folding  its 
wings,  and  came  to  anchor  just 
outside — a  pretty  sight  to  see. 
We  rowed  out  to  them  and  found 
them  in  no  luck — perhaps  a 
score  of  mackerel  in  each  boat. 
However,  there  were  the  school- 
masters —  two  Manxmen  —  in 
each  of  them ;  one,  the  chief,  a 
yellow-bearded,  weather-beaten 
fellow,  the  very  model  of  a  sea- 
faring man  :  and  there  were  the 
pupils,  three  in  each  boat,  shy, 
half -sullen -looking  natives,  obvi- 
ously strange  to  the  business, 
and  conscious  of  their  inferi- 
ority. The  Manxmen  were  hard 
at  work  mending  a  rent  in  the 
nets  where  one  of  the  sharks 
common  along  that  coast  in 
summer  had  gone  through  the 
meshes.  The  other  fellows 
looked  on  awkwardly,  and  would 
not  take  the  mender's  needle  in 
hand,  abashed  by  the  others' 
inherited  skill.  It  is  this  care 
of  the  gear  that  is  the  hardest 
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part  of  the  lesson  to  inculcate, 
and  a  generation  may  go"  by 
before  it  is  fully  acquired.  Net- 
making  no  one  needs  to  learn, 
for  all  nets  are  machine-made 
nowadays,  but  net- mending  is 
essential.  However,  the  Board 
sends  round  travelling  instruc- 
tors to  the  different  national 
schools,  and  children  pick  up 
the  knack  early.  In  a  month 
all  the  boys  in  a  school  will 
have  learnt  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  it,  and  the  instructor 
can  go  elsewhere. 

A  good  deal  is  done  in  this 
way  besides  the  greater  enter- 
prises. I  heard  of  a  gentleman, 
an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  who 
goes  round  in  the  Board's  em- 
ploy preaching  the  gospel  of 
bee-keeping.  He  travels  on  a 
bicycle,  carrying  a  magic-lan- 
tern in  little  bits,  and  a  queen 
bee  in  each  pocket ;  there  are 
even  legends  of  his  having  con- 
veyed a  swarm  about  with 
him.  In  any  case,  he  is  said 
to  have  greatly  increased  the 
output  of  honey,  an  achieve- 
ment which  has  a  sort  of  poetic 
charm  about  it.  Moreover, 
while  I  was  there,  application 
was  made  on  behalf  of  a 
daughter  of  the  lighthouse- 
keeper.  She  wanted  employ- 
ment as  an  instructress  in 
lace  and  crochet  work  at  the 
national  school ;  and  this  is 
an  industry  which  prospers 
exceedingly  throughout  the 
Celtic  parts  of  Ireland,  where 
neat  fingers  seem  to  be  part 
of  every  woman's  inheritance. 
A  clever  artist  once  wrote  an 
article  to  point  out  how  the 
genius  of  the  Celt  was  un- 
doubtedly for  taking  pains. 
Larger,  broader  effects  the 


Celtic  art  and  literature  have 
never  achieved ;  but  intricacy 
of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  intricacy 
of  twisted  line  and  pattern, 
laborious  accuracy  of  work- 
manship, have  characterised 
every  product  of  the  Celt 
which  aims  at  beauty.  From 
a  utilitarian  point  of  view, 
however,  these  employments 
cannot  compare  with  the 
rougher  work.  The  girls  who 
work  at  the  fish -curing  may 
earn  up  to  2s.  a-day  or  more 
— and  in  that  country  7s. 
a-week  is  labourer's  wages  for 
a  man :  at  the  lace  or  crochet 
they  make  at  most  a  few  pence. 
But  in  Belmullet  there  is  a 
most  admirable  institution  at 
work  under  the  Board's  aus- 
pices —  a  training  school  for 
domestic  servants,  with  forty 
girls  attending.  Girls  who 
emigrated  from  this  country 
have  hitherto  gone  out,  scarcely 
knowing  a  tablecloth  from  a 
sheet,  and  probably  little  used 
to  the  sight  of  either.  Now, 
if  all  else  fails,  they  can  go 
to  what  colony  they  choose  and 
find  a  keen  demand  for  their 
services.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  when  the  first  school 
of  this  kind  was  set  up  in 
Donegal,  the  result  was  that 
none  of  the  girls  went  into 
service,  because  all  of  them 
got  married  off  out  of  hand. 
So  civilisation  spreads. 

But  to  return  to  fish.  Look- 
ing at  one  of  the  barrels  full  of 
salt  herrings  on  the  quay,  where 
the  fish  lay  flat  on .  their  sides 
in  brine,  I  asked  if  those  were 
going  to  Germany,  for  I  had 
heard  that  German  markets 
were  large  purchasers.  No,  the 
manager  said  ;  if  they  were  go- 
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ing  to  the  Continent  they  would 
be  packed  differently — lying  as 
they  swim,  so  as  to  thicken,  not 
flatten,  the  fish.  And  so  one 
learnt  the  necessity  of  having 
a  man  who  understood  every 
detail  of  the  trade.  Your 
Finnan  haddock,  for  instance, 
has  to  be  prepared  for  a  special 
market :  London  likes  them 
smokier;  Liverpool  likes  them 
salter ;  Preston,  Manchester, 
and  Sheffield  each  has  its 
particular  taste,  which  must 
be  studied  and  complied  with. 
Irish  haddocks,  by  the  way, 
are  no  use  for  curing,  they 
run  too  big.  But  it  is  not 
every  one  who  has  a  taste  for 
these  details,  which  were  in- 
stilled into  my  mind  as  we  ran 
out  of  Blacksod  Bay  and  past 
the  island  of  Inishkea,  a  place 
notorious  for  at  least  one  in- 
cident. On  Inishkea  a  particu- 
lar family  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  a  stone  called  the 
Ne-ogue  (probably  part  of  some 
image),  with  which  the  owners 
used  to  make  the  weather  to 
their  liking.  One  day  a  party 
of  tourists  visited  Inishkea, 
heard  of  the  Ne-ogue,  saw  it, 
and  wrote  about  it  in  the 
papers.  The  priest  in  whose 
parish  Inishkea  lay  either  had 
not  known  of  this  survival  of 
paganism,  or  thought  that  no 
one  else  knew  of  it ;  but  when 
the  thing  was  made  public  he 
decided  to  act.  So  he  visited 
the  island,  took  the  Ne-ogue 
and  broke  it  up  into  tiny  frag- 
ments and  scattered  them  to 
the  four  winds.  The  priest  was 
sacro-sanct ;  but  the  islanders 
vowed  vengeance,  and  an  un- 
fortunate man  of  science  who 
had  lived  some  time  among 


them  was  pitched  upon  as  cer- 
tainly the  person  who  had 
made  the  story  public.  This 
gentleman  after  some  time  re- 
turned to  complete  his  investi- 
gations at  Inishkea,  and  was 
warned  of  danger;  but  he 
laughed  at  the  idea,  and  said 
the  people  were  his  very  good 
friends,  as  indeed  they  had 
been.  However,  he  was  hardly 
out  of  the  boat  before  they  fell 
upon  him  and  beat  him  so 
that  he  never  completely  re- 
covered— indeed,  died  in  conse- 
quence of  his  injuries  some 
years  later.  Probably  a  like 
fate  would  befall  any  one  who 
touched  the  cursing  -  stone  on 
Tory,  which  was  "turned  on" 
the  Wasp  gunboat  after  she 
brought  a  posse  of  bailiffs  there 
to  levy  county  cess ;  and,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  Wasp  ran 
on  Tory  and  lost  every  soul  on 
board.  Only  the  other  day  I 
heard  that  a  fish  -  buyer  sta- 
tioned there  displeased  the 
people ;  the  owner  of  the  stone 
"turned  it  on  him,"  and  a 
month  after  the  buyer's  wife 
commited  suicide. 

Such  are  the  wild  places  into 
which  the  Board  aims  at  carry- 
ing sweetness  and,  literally, 
light.  For  from  Blacksod  Bay 
we  were  on  our  way  to  Inish- 
bofin  to  establish  for  the  first 
time  an  automatic  light.  Inish- 
bofin  lies  fair  off  the  mouth  of 
Cleggan  Bay,  and  midway  in 
the  sound  is  a  very  dangerous 
rock — Carrig-na-hogga.  The 
light  was  so  arranged  as  to 
throw  a  red  ray  over  this  rock ; 
and  on  Cleggan  Head,  four 
miles  distant,  another  light  was 
being  erected  which  should  in- 
dicate in  like  manner  another 
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danger.  With  these  two  beacons, 
boats  coming  in  by  night  should 
make  Cleggan  pier  easily  with 
their  cargo  of  fish ;  whereas 
this  spring  one  of  the  nobbies, 
smelling  her  way  home  at  night, 
hit  upon  a  rock,  and  only 
got  home  by  the  skin  of  her 
teeth,  three  parts  full  of  water. 
These  beacons  are  simply  large 
paraffin-lamps  with  rotary  wick, 
which  burn  for  a  month  with- 
out any  need  of  adjustment ; 
and  the  business  of  filling  and 
fitting  in  a  new  wick  can  be 
performed  by  a  man  on  the 
spot.  We  went  on  shore  and 
hunted  out  the  man,  who  was 
to  be  paid  £10  a-year  for  this 
duty  —  a  fine,  handsome,  up- 
standing fellow.  He  came  along 
with  us  to  the  headland  where 
the  erection  stood,  and  the 
Board's  engineer  explained  to 
him  the  mechanism  of  the  thing. 
Then  began  the  business  of  fill- 
ing from  the  barrels :  it  was 
getting  late  and  cold,  and  we 
realised  sadly  that  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  pour  ten  gallons 
of  paraffin  through  a  tube  no 
thicker  than  your  finger.  Can 
after  can  was  brought  up  the 
ladder  and  dribbled  in,  while  we 
kicked  our  heels  on  the  rocks 
and  the  sun  went  down  behind 
the  hills,  and  homing  gulls 
flew  incessantly  one  after  the 
other  with  a  low,  swift,  pur- 
poseful flight,  unlike  their  usual 
dreamy  soarings,  just  grazing 
the  point  and  following,  it  was 
evident,  a  well-beaten  path  in 
the  air.  At  last  the  light 
twinkled  out ;  we  rowed  to  the 
steamer,  and  after  dinner  got 
steam  up  to  run  down  the  sec- 
tors and  see  if  the  red  slides 
were  put  in  true,  so  as  to  give 


safety  over  the  rocks.  It  was 
calm  and  clear,  so  we  could 
easily  test  this,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  we  were  running  into 
Cleggan  with  the  light  plainly 
visible  five  miles  off,  reflecting 
that  nobody  in  future  need  run 
on  Carrig-na-hogga  unless  he 
were  set  on  doing  so. 

Next  day  we  went  back  on 
our  tracks  for  various  errands, 
but  our  last  stop  showed  me 
the  most  characteristic  scene  of 
all.  The  island  of  Inishturk 
lies  about  half-way  between 
Clare  and  Inishbofin,  and  it  is 
conspicuous  by  its  successful 
resistance  to  every  kind  of  pay- 
ment. About  once  in  seven 
years  a  descent  is  made,  just  to 
prevent  the  tenants  from  ac- 
quiring a  title  to  the  land,  but 
otherwise  they  are  little  inter- 
fered with.  And  the  pick  of 
the  autumn  fishing-ground  lies 
at  their  very  doors,  between 
them  and  the  coast,  yet  Inish- 
turk is  in  much  the  same  plight 
as  the  parish  whose  priest  com- 
plained that  there  was  always 
the  finest  fish  in  the  world  off 
the  coast,  but  the  poor  people 
had  no  way  of  catching  them 
and  the  fish  went  away.  How- 
ever, the  Board  was  disposed  to 
see  to  it  that  the  fish  should  no 
longer  have  reason  to  complain 
of  the  Inishturk  men,  and  pro- 
posed to  set  them  up  for  the 
autumn  fishery  —  which  they 
could  work  up  to  a  certain  point 
in  their  own  small  boats,  the 
more  readily  as  they  were  just 
on  the  ground.  So  we  went  to 
see  if  they  would  take  nets. 
But  having  in  view  their  reputa- 
tion in  the  matter  of  payments, 
it  was  thought  well  to  exact 
cash  down  for  half  the  value — 
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say  £16 — of  each  train  of  nets. 
Accordingly,  we  steamed  along- 
side— there  was  bold  water  al- 
most to  the  shore — and  the  gig 
took  us  into  the  harbour,  a  little 
cleft  in  the  rocks  fenced  at  each 
entrance  by  a  pier,  built  prob- 
ably in  the  forties — for  it  dated 
from  the  days  before  concrete 
was  used, — a  really  admirable 
piece  of  work  in  cut  stone. 
Inside  the  entrance  lay  a  lovely 
pool  of  the  clearest  water,  with 
long  streamers  of  seaweed  show- 
ing at  the  bottom,  and  round  it 
a  sharply  sloping  ring  of  sand 
on  which  lay  cows  contentedly 
basking  in  the  sun  —  polled 
cattle,  too,  of  the  Board's  im- 
ported breed.  On  the  quay  was 
the  whole  male  population  of  the 
island,  whom  we  had  watched 
assembling  hurriedly — the  wo- 
men kept  discreetly  in  the  back- 
ground among  the  huddle  of 
huts.  The  men  came  down  the 
steps  of  the  quay  to  greet  us. 
At  the  head  was  the  king  of 
Inishturk,  bidding  us  "  welcome 
to  the  island."  His  courtesy 
was  finer  than  his  appearance, 
for  he  was  an  old  man,  shaven 
but  not  clean  shaven,  and  his 
head  by  some  stiffness  in  the 
neck  was  set  askew  on  his 
shoulders.  Thus,  in  order  to 
converse  full-face,  he  approached 
sidelong,  like  a  crab,  and  the 
result  was  very  odd.  But, 
grotesque  or  not  in  appearance, 
he  had  as  fine  manners  as  any 
man  need  wish  for;  and  when 
we  expressed  a  wish  to  look 
round  for  a  site  for  a  curing- 
shed,  a  boy  was  detached  to 
show  us  over,  but  there  was 
no  nocking  of  inquisitive  folk 
around  us.  The  men  stayed  in 
their  assembly  on  the  quay -head, 


contented  and  cheerful  in  the 
sunshine,  till  we  should  choose 
to  make  our  proposals.  When 
we  did  so,  they  grouped  them- 
selves in  a  ring,  seated ;  only 
the  old  king  stood  up  in  front 
of  the  member  of  the  Board,  who 
made  his  statement.  I  would 
have  given  a  good  deal  for  a 
man  able  to  sketch  that  palaver. 
There  were  about  twenty  of  the 
islanders,  young  and  old,  and 
the  distinctively  Irish  type  more 
strongly  marked  of  course  in 
the  older  men.  The  lads  mostly 
wore  moustaches,  though  there 
was  one  very  handsome  young 
fellow  with  a  square-cut  yellow 
beard  whom,  if  I  were  an  owner 
of  fishing-boats,  I  should  like 
well  to  have  in  my  crew.  Three 
or  four  men  of  fifty  or  there- 
abouts were  perfect  examples  of 
the  western  Celt — tall,  sinewy, 
and  slight,  with  long  faces, 
straight  noses,  and  this  general 
impression  of  length  carried 
out  by  the  fashion  of  wearing 
narrow,  close-cut  whiskers,  like 
two  strong  lines  drawn  down 
each  side  of  the  face.  Some 
were  quite  old  ;  one  charming 
face  belonged  to  a  man  well 
past  seventy,  who  sat  very 
quietly  with  his  hands  clasped 
loosely  on  his  knees,  but  every 
now  and  then  put  in  a  word 
greatly  to  the  point. 

They  listened  with  the  great- 
est attention  to  the  proposals. 
The  nets  would  be  given  to 
one  man,  who  must  be  re- 
sponsible, but  he  must  furnish 
the  names  of  a  crew  of  three 
others ;  payment  to  half  the 
value  was  to  be  paid  when  the 
nets  were  delivered,  sometime 
about  September  1,  and  the 
rest  of  the  money  to  be  acquitted 
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by  a  stoppage  of  a  shilling  on 
every  hundred  fish — to  be  col- 
lected by  the  buyer.  But  for 
the  proposal  to  take  effect  there 
must  be  a  guarantee  that  at 
least  six  boats  would  go  to  the 
fishing ;  for  the  Board  would 
not  establish  a  station,  and  the 
buyer  who  had  undertaken  to 
send  an  agent  there  stipulated 
for  at  least  six  boats  to  make 
it  worth  his  while.  There  were 
two  boats  provided  with  nets  al- 
ready. Four  more  were  wanted. 
The  member  of  the  Board 
made  his  harangue  sitting  on 
the  stones  of  the  quay,  with  his 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  his 
hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  look- 
ing extremely  unofficial  but 
extremely  competent.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  Granuaile,  correct 
in  broadcloth  and  brass  buttons, 
stood  a  little  way  off,  shedding 
an  air  of  responsibility  over  the 
proceedings ;  and  close  at  hand 
was  the  business  manager,  ready 
to  be  referred  to.  For  at  first 
the  discourse  was  only  punctu- 
ated with  civil  assents — "That's 
thrue  now "  ;  "  Sure,  no  man 
could  say  fairer" — and  with 
assurances  from  the  king  that 
a  shilling  in  the  hundred  could 
easily  be  paid.  But  at  the  end 
there  was  a  dead  silence.  No 
one  liked  to  speak  first.  Then 
the  king  raised  his  voice  in 
exhortation  :  "  Come  now,  boys, 
ye  heard  for  yourselves.  Will 
none  of  ye  speak  up  ?  "  It  was 
the  quiet  old  man  who  spoke  up 
first.  Were  they  autumn  nets 
or  spring  nets?  What  depth 
were  they  ?  Others  chimed  in. 
Then  the  manager  came  on  the 
scene  with  a  mass  of  details 
of  measurement,  and  so  talk 
began.  Finally,  the  quiet  old 


man  put  himself  down,  with  a 
crew  all  bearing  the  same  name. 
Then  followed  another  list,  all 
of  them  Tooles,  dictated  by  the 
king.  But  there  were  only 
three  names  —  who  was  the 
other?  "Pat  Toole."  And  so 
we  learnt  the  name  of  his 
majesty  himself.  But  with  all 
this  we  had  not  four  crews. 
Then  the  member  of  the  Board 
explained  again  curtly  that 
there  must  be  four  crews  sup- 
plied or  none,  and  that  if  Inish- 
turk  did  not  want  the  nets, 
other  places  did,  and  with 
that  he  withdrew.  Then  the 
manager  took  up  the  discus- 
sion, explaining  the  advantages 
of  Inishturk's  position  ;  but  still 
there  was  no  one  forthcoming, 
and  we  all  made  a  diplomatic 
adjournment.  Instantly  the 
palaver  resolved  itself  into  an 
Irish-speaking  Parliament ;  but 
while  we  English  speakers  were 
there  not  a  word  of  Gaelic  had 
passed.  It  was  a  fine  trait  of 
courtesy,  I  thought,  to  avoid  a 
means  of  communication  unin- 
telligible to  us.  Presently  a 
group  flocked  towards  us,  and 
the  king  began  expressing  his 
regrets :  the  truth  was,  he 
said,  they  were  a  poor  people, 
and  there  was  no  cash  among 
them.  Then  came  a  proposal 
from  the  back  of  the  crowd. 
Suppose  a  man  had  not  the 
money  to  pay  cash  down,  might 
he  have  the  nets  and  accept 
double  the  stoppages  ?  This 
was  contrary  to  the  project 
laid  down,  but,  after  all,  the 
object  was  to  start  the  fishing. 
So,  first  of  all,  inquiries  were 
made  whether,  if  this  were 
granted,  the  richer  men  would 
still  hold  to  the  original  bargain 
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and  pay  on  their  nets.  Cer- 
tainly, they  said,  they  would 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
poorer  men ;  and  sure  it  was 
far  better  for  a  man  to  pay  at 
once  if  he  had  the  way  of  doing 
it.  So  a  crew  was  enrolled  on 
the  other  conditions,  and  then 
another  crew,  and  the  business 
was  done.  Only  one  hitch 
remained.  There  was  no  one 
on  the  island  who  understood 
net -mending  except  (it  was 
believed)  a  boy,  then  in  Gal  way, 
who  had  learnt  at  school.  They 
were  advised  to  get  him  back. 
Then  came  the  adieux  and  the 
old  king's  reminiscences  of  the 
days  when  he  had  seen  as 
many  as  eight  hundred  men, 
strangers,  coming  to  Inishturk 
for  the  herring  fishery.  He 
hoped  to  see  the  like  again,  he 
said ;  and  if  those  chancy 
creatures  the  herring  return  to 
the  west  coast  as  they  have 
returned  to  the  north,  it  is  odds 
but  he  may.  So  we  parted  with 
a  great  exchange  of  civilities, 
and  the  king's  last  word  was, 
that  if  the  men  did  well  and 
earned  plenty  of  money,  maybe 
the  Board  would  see  their  way 
to  providing  a  slip  at  the  pier, 
where  it  is  now  very  awkward 
to  unload  barrels  or  any  heavy 
cargo. 

That  is  the  west  all  over. 
They  have  had  it  inculcated 
into  them  during  generations 
that  the  State  is  a  capital 
milch  cow,  and  for  every  effort 
they  make  to  help  themselves 
they  expect  their  grandmother 
to  reward  them  with  handsome 
donations.  That  is  why  the 
Board  does  well  in  leaving  them 
as  far  as  possible  to  make  their 
own  bargains  with  the  traders, 


and  stand,  as  far  as  may  be 
with  a  half-learnt  industry,  on 
their  own  legs.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance,  the  demand 
was  not  unreasonable ;  the 
thing  is  wanted,  though  it  did 
not  seem  beyond  the  power  of 
human  industry  for  them  to 
have  sloped  a  run  over  the 
rocks  for  themselves.  Still,  a 
little  concrete  would  do  the 
whole  thing  cheaply,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  be  done.  But  at 
every  point  fresh  demands  for 
outlay  are  made,  and  it  is 
often  hard  to  find  out  which 
indicate  a  real  need  and  which 
merely  spring  out  of  the  human 
desire  for  a  job.  On  one  part 
of  the  coast  in  Ulster  an  outcry 
had  been  raised  for  a  pier. 
My  friend  on  the  Board  went 
down  incognito  on  a  bicycle ; 
and  as  his  appearance  sug- 
gested rather  some  kind  of 
dock  loafer  than  a  high  official, 
he  easily  fell  into  talk  with  the 
fishermen.  Pier,  they  said ; 
yes,  there  was  a  talk  being 
got  up  about  a  pier,  but  there 
was  no  call  for  it — the  one  they 
had  did  rightly.  But  there  was 
a  thing  wanted,  and  badly 
wanted ;  there  was  no  Metho- 
dist chapel  in  the  country,  or 
if  the  Government  did  right 
they  would  put  up  some  kind 
of  a  tabernacle — some  place  a 
man  could  hang  up  his  hat 
in  on  the  Sabbath. 

But,  upon  the  whole,  the 
Board  seems  to  pick  its  way 
very  well  through  these  troubled 
waters.  The  priests  are  often 
a  great  help,  and  a  very  able 
priest  and  the  ablest  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  are  among 
the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  Board,  and  deal  with 
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their  brethren  in  the  Church 
like  elder  brothers.  The  work 
upon  the  land  has  to  be  done 
jointly  with  the  Land  Com- 
mission, to  which  all  estates 
are  made  over  when  purchase 
by  the  tenants  begins,  and  the 
work  of  two  bodies  never  runs 
so  smoothly  as  that  of  one. 
But  the  fishery  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  from  start 
to  finish,  and,  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  they  have 
excellent  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  results  they  have  achieved. 
Many  other  curious  details 
which  came  to  my  ears  there 
is  hardly  room  to  set  down ; 
but  one  may  summarise  a  few. 
Lobster-catching  is  a  recognised 
trade ;  crabs  are  of  less  value, 
for  they  are  apt  to  die  in 
transit.  But  the  crab  is  re- 
garded as  vermin,  and  a  Con- 
nemara  man  is  as  loth  to  give 
you  one  or  sell  you  one  as  he 
would  be  to  offer  a  dogfish. 
No  doubt  when  they  learn  that 
a  good  price  is  forthcoming 
they  will  alter  their  mind,  as 
they  have  altered  it  about 
skate,  which  they  export  freely 
to  London,  for  skate  travels 
better  than  any  other  flatfish. 
It  is  a  good  fish,  but  in  London 
you  mostly  eat  it  disguised  as 
turbot ;  whereas,  if  it  is  called 
raie  au  beurre  noir,  it  is  gener- 


ally cooked  right,  and  suggests 
good  skate,  not  indifferent  tur- 
bot. But  any  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  Connemara  would 
sooner  starve  than  eat  skate ; 
they  look  askance  even  at  sole ; 
and  though  they  eat  plaice, 
they  prefer  the  sea  -  bream, 
which  is  a  coarse  bony  creature. 
However,  if  they  can  sell  their 
take,  they  will  always  be  able 
to  buy  oatmeal,  flour,  and  tea, 
and  with  these  they  are  well 
contented.  And  every  develop- 
ment of  the  big  fishery  helps 
the  little  also.  When  a  regular 
line  of  communication  is  estab- 
lished for  despatching  great 
takes  of  mackerel,  a  few  lobsters 
also  can  travel  down  it,  and  the 
flatfish  that  trawlers  scrape  up 
when  the  weather  permits  them 
to  work  on  that  stormy  coast. 
In  short,  every  step  that  has 
been  taken  to  develop  the  fish- 
eries goes  to  raise  a  very  large 
region  from  a  state  which 
veered  in  bad  years  between 
mendicancy  and  starvation  into 
one  of  comparative  prosperity. 
"The  potatoes  is  destroyed," 
said  one  old  woman  to  an  in- 
spector sent  round  last  year  to 
inquire  when  there  was  a  talk  of 
famine ;  "  but  thanks  be  to  God, 
we  have  money  out  of  the  fish- 
ing, and  we  can  buy  meal." 
STEPHEN  GWYNN. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. — THE    LETTER   CHANGES   HANDS. 


A  QUARTER  of  an  hour  later 
Silas  was  riding  in  the  direction 
of  Mary  Anne  Wort's  cottage. 
The  natural  human  affections 
had  played  but  a  scant  part  in 
his  life,  and  he  wondered  to 
himself  as  he  rode  along  what 
it  was  that  compelled  him  to 
seek  out  this  woman  before 
death  raised  an  impassable  bar- 
rier between  them.  He  was 
still  shaken  from  his  interview 
with  Sarah  Emmet ;  in  some 
subtle  way  she  seemed  to  have 
brought  his  own  death  nearer 
to  him,  and  the  knowledge  that 
he  too  must  some  day  die  was 
indescribably  dreadful  to  Silas. 
"I  bain't  coffin-ripe  yit,"  he 
muttered ;  "no  wan  cud  hold 
me  for  coffin-ripe  yit." 

The  rain  had  ceased ;  high 
up  over  his  head  the  clouds 
pressed  the  harried  moon  close. 
Leaving  the  plantations  behind, 
he  struck  out  across  the  moor : 
the  boulders  assumed  strange 
shapes  in  the  cold  grey  light, 
and  the  inky  bog  waters  looked 
more  dark  and  treacherous. 
Silas  glanced  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left.  "The 
dead  feels,"  he  muttered — "the 
dead  feels." 

A  pollard  thorn  caught  his 
coat,  making  him  shiver  and 
shrink  together  as  if  he  already 
felt  the  grip  of  death  upon  him. 
He  burst  into  a  volley  of  curses. 


"  I'll  stay  no  longer  in  this  here 
vullage,"  he  said.  "  I'll  not  give 
thickey  hook-backed  toad  the 
chance  o'  playing  hanky-panky 
wi'  my  corpse.  If  'tworn't  for 
Dan  Pigott  I'd  hike  to  furren 
parts  termarrer;  but  there's 
money  in  the  sniveying  slack- 
twist.  Wance  I've  done  wi'  he 
I'll  let  vules  bide.  I'm  grawing 
old.  Sin  be  a  risky  bisness 
when  a  man  is  gitting  up  along 
in  years.  I'll  wring  him  dry, 
and  then  I  take  up  my  lot 
wi'  the  saved ;  I  shan't  caddie 
away  my  time  when  wance  I 
gits  to  wark.  Maybe  I'll  turn 
chapelite :  they  be  alles  a  mort 
surer  o' Heaven  than  yer  church- 
folks,  handling  the  Lord  more 
boldacious." 

The  lights  from  the  cottage 
windows  suddenly  flashed  across 
his  path,  causing  the  pony  to 
swerve.  Dismounting,  Silas 
tied  the  animal  to  a  fence  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  It  was 
opened  by  a  tired  pale-faced 
woman,  whom  he  recognised  as 
Jane  Cripps,  the  wife  of  the 
village  cobbler.  She  eyed  him 
suspiciously. 

"Be  that  'ee,  Silas  Trust- 
gore?"  she  said.  "Her's  had 
your  name  on  her  lips  off  and 
on  a  deal  during  the  night ; 
though  I  reckon  her's  bin  wan- 
dering most  o'  the  time,  poor 
soul." 
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"The  doctor's  thrawed  her 
over,  ain't  he  ?  " 

"  Ess,  this  morning.  'Tworn't 
no  matter  o'  use  his  biding  here, 
her's  not  baing  a  death  that  'ull 
take  easing  from  mortal  hands. 
But  there  —  you'd  best  come 
right  along  in,  you're  gitting 
yer  fill  o'  cold  standing  on 
thickey  steps.  Her  iddn't  in 
the  kitchen  no  longer ;  her  bed's 
carried  upstairs  agin :  zed  her 
wud  die  atween  the  zame  four 
walls  her  fether  and  mother  did 
afore  her." 

Silas  entered  the  kitchen, 
trying  to  tread  softly.  He  went 
to  the  window-box,  and  with 
an  instinctive  movement  pressed 
the  earth  round  the  roots  of  the 
flowers.  "  They  be  dry,  mortal 
dry,"  he  said. 

The  woman  cast  an  indiffer- 
ent glance  at  the  flowers.  "I 
haven't  had  time  to  tend  to 
'em,"  she  answered ;  "  what  wi' 
charring  all  day  and  sitting  up 
wi'  Anne  at  night,  I  cud  most 
sleep  where  I  stand ;  but  there, 
her'll  not  last  much  longer  now, 
though  her  dies  hard,  poor  soul, 
her  dies  hard." 

"What  do  'ee  reckon  ails 
her  ?  "  he  asked,  trying  to  steady 
his  voice.  "  I  alles  reckoned  her 
wor  wan  for  making  old  bones." 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 
"  Her  don't  zim  built  for  dying, 
'tis  true  —  or  her  wudn't  ha' 
lasted  ez  long  ez  her  has. 
Folks  sez  her's  dying  o'  the 
lonesome  -  fret ;  but  'tis  more 
than  that.  Her's  got  zommat 
on  her  mind ;  there  iddn't 
nought  ekal  to  a  dringed  back 
conscience  for  eating  the  life 
out  o'  wan." 

Silas  turned  away.  "Her 
ain't  niver  done  nothing  black. 
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Why  for  shud  her  have  the 
death- worrit  ?  " 

The  woman  flung  some  turf 
on  the  fire.  "Outsiders  bain't 
no  proper  jidge  o'  sich  matters," 
she  answered.  "  But  there's  no 
mistaking  the  death-worrit  if 
wance  you've  zeen  it.  Hark  ! '' 
she  continued,  holding  up  her 
hand;  "her's  calling  on  'ee." 

Silas  crept  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  and  peered  up,  but  he 
failed  to  distinguish  the  words ; 
the  pulses  in  his  head  beat  out 
all  sound  but  their  own.  "What 
be  her  zaying  ?  "  he  asked  trem- 
blingly ;  "  I  can't  sort  o'  fix  ut." 

"Jest  yer  name  auver  and 
auver.  Stap  up ;  happen  the 
sight  o'  'ee  'ull  act  soothing." 

"  No,"  he  said,  drawing  back 
with  a  shudder ;  "  I  reckon  I'll 
bide  where  I  am." 

"Ez  yer  wull;  but  the  poor 
soul  is  calling  on  'ee  painful." 

"Death  be  a  creepacious 
thing — a  creepacious  thing,"  he 
exclaimed  huskily.  "  I'd  a  deal 
liefer  bide  where  I  am."  Im- 
pelled even  as  he  spoke  by  some 
power  other  than  his  will,  he 
began  slowly  to  ascend  the 
stairs.  The  voice  of  the  dying 
woman  rang  against  him,  and 
he  put  up  his  hands,  warding 
it  back.  "I'd  liefer  not  come," 
he  muttered;  "I'd  liefer  not 
come." 

There  was  no  door  between 
the  landing  and  the  bedroom, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  he 
found  himself  suddenly  in  the 
presence  of  Mary  Anne  Wort. 
The  light  from  the  tallow  can- 
dle fell  upon  her  grey  face  and 
on  her  hands  that  picked  rest- 
lessly with  the  clothes.  She 
lay  staring  straight  in  front  of 
her,  with  eyes  that  seemed  to 
2L 
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have  lost  the  power  of  vision, 
and  from  her  shrivelled  lips 
came  the  hoarse  persistent  cry 
— "  Silas,  Silas,  Silas  ! " 

His  knees  knocked  together. 
"I  be  here,  Anne.  What  wud 
'ee  have  o'  me  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she 
made  a  convulsive  effort,  strug- 
gling to  raise  herself,  but  could 
not ;  and  he  marked  how  the 
life  rippled  back  into  her  half- 
dead  face. 

"Come  closer;  my  eyes  ha' 
grown  dim." 

He  did  as  she  desired.  "What 
wud  'ee  have  o'  me  ?  "  he  asked 
again. 

"I  be  dying,"  she  gasped — 
"  dying ;  and  there  bain't  no 
hope  out  there,  none.  There 
bain't  no  faces ;  the  Almighty 
bain't  there,  nor  the  Lord  Jesus  ; 
there  bain't  no  path — nought 
but  dark,  stretching  on  and  on 
and  on.  I  can't  hold  back  from 
it, — do  what  I  wull  I'm  foced 
forrard,  foced  forrard.  In  my 
ears  there  be  a  chime  o'  a  mort 
o'  voices  ;  but  wan  I  hears  above 
all  the  rest,  and  it  sounds  like 
Dan  Pigott's  voice  .  .  .  and 
there's  a  wail  in  it,  the  zame  ez 
the  wail  o'  a  damned  soul  .  .  . 
and  it  witnesses  continually 
afore  God  agin  me  and  agin 
you  .  .  ." 

The  sweat  poured  down  Silas' 
face  as  he  listened.  "Say  a 
wud  to  the  Lord  for  me,"  he 
begged  ;  "  'tis  the  eleventh  hour, 
but  'tiddn't  too  late.  You've 
lived  upstanding,  He'll  hark  to 
you.  Tull  Him  about  your 
good  work,  and  how  you  ha' 
alles  gone  to  church  come  storm 
come  fine.  Plead  for  me,  Anne. 
Don't  let  Him  listen  to  the  lad's 
prayers." 


"'Tis  dark,  dark,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  even  the  gert  white 
throne  has  ceased  to  shine  .  .  . 
I  can't  find  me  way  to  it  droo 
the  dimmet ;  but  if  I  flung  me- 
zulf  face  down  'pon  tap  the 
staps  what  wud  it  profit  ?  .  .  . 
The  Almighty  wudn't  heed  while 
that  voice  testifies  on  .  .  ." 

"  Speak  for  me,  Anne — speak 
for  me  !  "  he  pleaded,  sinking  on 
his  knees  beside  the  bed.  "  Tull 
Him  I  be  reckoning  to  ha'  done 
wi'  evil  ways  and  repent.  Tull 
Him  I  have  put  by  a  tidy  bit 
o'  money,  and  shan't  be  un- 
charitable to  them  that  goes 
in  need  o'  it." 

"'Tis  dark  .  .  .  dark  .  .  ." 
she  repeated,  —  "I  can't  find 
the  gert  white  throne,  and 
what  wud  it  profit  if  I  flung 
mezulf  face  down  'pon  tap 
the  staps  .  .  .  the  Almighty 
wudn't  heed  while  that  voice 
testified  on  .  .  ." 

"But  I'll  be  easier  wi'  the 
lad ;  I'll  no  ruin  him,"  Silas 
cried  in  a  terror-stricken  voice. 
"Zee,"  he  continued,  fumbling 
with  trembling  fingers  in  the 
lining  of  his  cap,  "zee,  here 
be  the  letter.  I  ain't  never 
showed  it  to  Varmer  Pigott, 
though  I've  had  a  mort  o'  temp- 
tation. Take  it,  Anne,  lay 
it  afore  the  Almighty  —  the 
lad  can't  witness  agin  me 
then." 

He  pressed  the  letter  into 
her  hand,  and  her  fingers  closed 
upon  it  with  the  stiff  grip  of 
death.  Her  eyes  turned  back 
in  their  sockets,  leaving  only 
the  white  exposed :  she  opened 
her  lips — a  curious  sound,  half 
gurgle,  half  rattle,  forced  itself 
between  them,  and  she  fell  for- 
ward on  her  face — dead. 
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He  bent  over  and  shook  the  Then  he  tried  to  take  the 

prostrate  form.  "  Testify,  tes-  letter  from  her :  but  she  would 

tify ! "  he  shrieked.  neither  give  it  up  nor  witness 

She  paid  no  heed  to  him.  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XXV. — SAEAH   EMMET'S  REVENGE. 


The  wind  dropped  at  dawn, 
and  frost  held  both  hill  and  dale. 
In  Mary  Anne  Wort's  garden 
the  flowers  hung  black  and  list- 
less from  their  stalks  :  some  had 
fallen  forward  on  their  faces, 
*  others  peered  out  at  the  moor, 
which  swept  past,  savage,  deso- 
late, as  indifferent  to  their  fate 
as  to  any  that  might  some  day 
overtake  itself.  The  door  of  the 
cottage  was  locked,  and  within 
the  dead  woman  lay  and  stared 
up  with  eyes  that  seemed  to 
follow  her  spirit  in  its  flight 
from  the  body.  The  hours 
crept  past,  marked  only  by 
the  noiseless  settling  of  dust 
that  fell  unceasingly  on  every- 
thing alike.  Towards  noon 
Sarah  Emmet  arrived  in  a 
meagre  cart  drawn  by  a  still 
more  meagre  donkey.  She  had 
received  the  news  of  the  death, 
together  with  the  key  of  the 
cottage,  early  in  the  day.  Un- 
locking the  door,  she  took  a 
business  -  like  survey  of  the 
kitchen. 

"There  iddn't  much  that  I 
covets  here,"  she  remarked. 
"Happen  the  upper  rooms  'ull 
be  more  fruitful.  Law,"  she 
continued,  "  what  pickings  there 
must  lie  round  the  laying  out 
of  a  royal  head  ! " 

Climbing  the  stairs,  she  stood 
a  few  minutes  later  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dead  woman.  She 
drew  nearer,  and  looked  down 
on  the  fierce  gaunt  face  that  was 


stamped  with  the  isolation,  but 
not  with  the  repose,  of  death. 

After  a  moment  her  glance 
strayed  round  the  room  and 
then  back  again  to  the  dead 
woman,  and  doing  so  she 
caught  sight  of  the  letter  round 
which  Anne's  fingers  still  closed 
firmly.  At  this  moment  there 
was  the  sound  of  knocking  on 
the  door  below ;  but  the  little 
hump  -  back,  preoccupied  in 
forcing  open  the  dead  woman's 
hand,  paid  no  heed  to  it. 

Slowly  Mary  Anne  Wort's 
hold  on  the  letter  loosened,  it 
slipped  from  her  fingers,  and 
fell  on  to  the  floor.  Picking 
it  up,  the  little  hump -back 
carried  it  to  the  window  for 
closer  examination. 

Below,  the  knocking  had 
ceased  ;  there  was  the  sound  of 
steps  on  the  stairs,  and  Phoebe, 
for  it  was  she,  entered  the  room. 
Engrossed  in  reading,  Sarah 
Emmet  did  not  at  first  perceive 
the  girl's  presence,  and,  when 
she  did  so,  a  leer  of  triumph 
rippled  across  her  face. 

"  So  you've  bin  trying  to 
kindiddle  that  bosky  -  headed 
Dan  Pigott  into  marrying. 
Happen  you  reckons  he  be  vule 
enough  for  anything.  The 
varmer  'ull  put  a  pinch  o'  salt 
in  that  tart  for  'ee  when  he 
hears  o'  yer  karrings  on.  Ha 
shall  have  the  reading  o'  this 
letter  afore  the  hour  is  out. 
Ay,  us  all  knawed  that  when 
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you  took  to  stealing  'twor  zom- 
mat  more  than  the  money  you 
had  in  mind.  Oh,  you  be  a  deep 
wan — you  be  !  " 

Inert  from  astonishment  and 
powerless  before  the  woman's 
coarse  invective,  Phoebe  stood 
for  a  moment  silent ;  then  she 
made  a  quick  step  forward. 

"What  right  ha'  'ee  by 
thickey  letter  ?  How  did  'ee 
come  by  ut  ? "  she  exclaimed. 

"  You  audacious  baggage, 
standing  purdling  to  me  o' 
right !  You  that  be  marked 
for  thief  the  whole  country- 
side over,"  Sarah  Emmet  an- 
swered. "  But  then  I  ain't 
going  to  waste  wuds  on  'ee " 

She  moved  to  the  door  as  she 
spoke ;  the  girl  ran  after  her. 
"  Don't  'ee  be  zo  cruel,"  she 
cried ;  "  you'll  hurt  more'n  me 
if  you  show  Varmer  Pigott  thic 
letter." 

Sarah  Emmet  pattered  down 
the  stairs.  "  I  shall  do  my 
duty,  zarrer  who  may  for  it," 
she  called  back.  A  few  min- 
utes later  she  had  left  the 
house,  and  Phoebe,  watching 
from  the  window,  saw  her 
drive  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  farm. 

Intent  on  her  errand  of  re- 
venge, the  hump-backed  woman 
drove  steadily  on,  her  ill-shaped 
body  and  great  head  swaying 
from  side  to  side  as  the  cart 
bumped  its  way  across  the 
moor.  Raising  her  stick,  she 
was  about  to  bring  it  down  on 
the  donkey,  when  she  caught 
sight  of  the  pedlar  coming  leis- 
urely towards  her  leading  a 
pack-horse.  She  halted  the 
cart  and  awaited  his  nearer 
approach  with  ill-concealed  im- 
patience. 


"  Wud  'ee  like  to  hear  zom- 
mat  tasty?"  she  cried,  bending 
forward  and  tapping  him  on  the 
arm. 

He  looked  up  at  the  malignant 
face  without  repulsion — rather 
with  a  wide  tolerance ;  as  if  he 
saw  not  the  evil  thing  that  the 
woman  had  become,  but  rather 
the  adverse  causes  that  had 
conduced  to  her  soul's  down- 
fall. 

"Wull,"  he  answered,  "I've 
dawdled  away  a   deal  o'   time 
this  afternoon ;  I  reckon  I  shud    * 
be  wiser  to  press  on  a  bit." 

But  the  little  hump-back  was 
not  to  be  denied.  "Do  'ee 
knaw  for  why  Phoebe  Hazel- 
dene  stole  they  fifteen  puns  ?  " 
she  asked. 

He  started  at  the  mention  of 
the  girl's  name,  the  blood  red- 
dening under  his  tanned  skin. 
"  No,"  he  said  slowly. 

Sarah  Emmet  drew  herself 
upright  and  surveyed  the  ped- 
lar with  satisfaction  ;  his  face 
had  lost  its  expression  of  in- 
difference— the  man  was  evi- 
dently interested. 

"  La  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
shudn't  ha'  held  'ee  for  baing 
a  gossip-lover.  But  there — I'll 
ax  'ee  zommat  else.  Where 
did  Dan  Pigott  git  the  money 
from  to  buy  his  discharge? 
Answer  me  thic?" 

There  was  a  long  silence. 
Ben  bent  down  and  picked  up 
a  small  pebble  and  shuffled  it 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand. 

"I  reckon,"  he  said  at  last, 
"tiddn't  no  business  o'  mine." 

"Ay,  but  'tiz,"  she  an- 
swered quickly ;  "  'tiz  the  busi- 
ness o'  all  right-minded  folk  to 
point  the  vinger  o'  scorn  at  the 
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evil-doer.  He  got  the  money 
from  Phoebe  Hazeldene,  and 
her  stole  the  zame,  reckoning 
to  kindiddle  'un  into  marrying 
her;  for  if  wan  thing  be  more 
sartin  than  another,  'tiz  hers 
bin  casting  sheep's  eyes  at  the 
lad  from  the  vust.  Oh !  her's 
a  brazen  piece,  a  true  darter  o' 
Babylon  ;  but  her'll  no  profit : 
there  wor  niver  a  sinner  yit 
that  profited  when  it  corned  to 
the  last." 

"  Her's  a  better  woman  than 
you  be,  and  ez  sich  you  shudn't 
take  on  yerzulf  to  jidge  her," 
said  the  pedlar,  raising  his 
head  and  looking  her  full  in 
the  eyes. 

"  Better'n  me  !  Be  you  mar- 
ket merry,  Ben  Tap,  or  off  your 
chump,  or  what  ?  Why,  I  have 
the  proof  of  all  I  zay,  writ  by 
the  maid's  own  hand."  She 
drew  out  the  letter  and  held 
it  up.  "  Afore  another  day 
be  out  the  parish  shall  jidge 
which  be  the  better  woman, 
her  or  me."  So  saying  she 
struck  the  donkey  a  violent 
blow  and  drove  on,  leaving 
the  pedlar  alone.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  pursue  his  way,  but 
instead  stood  staring  out  over 
the  plain. 

"So  'twor  for  the  lad  her 
tooked  the  money,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Poor  maid  !  Wull, 
I  kind  o'  reckoned  zo  from  the 
vust.  Now  he'll  be  ruined  for 
sartin,  and  'twull  go  nigh  to 
breaking  her  heart.  Phoebe, 
maid,  poor  voolish  maid  ! " 

Scanning  the  far  horizon,  his 
eyes  rested  listlessly  at  first, 
then  with  quickened  interest, 
on  the  figure  of  a  woman.  He 
ascended  a  small  hillock  and 
watched  her  approach.  She 


drew  rapidly  nearer,  breaking 
from  time  to  time  into  a  run. 

"Vath,  'tiz  Phoebe's  zulf,"  he 
said.  "  Gwaying  to  vind  the 
lad.  Cudn't  bide  away  from 
him  now  his  day  of  trouble's 
come." 

Returning  to  where  his  horse 
stood,  the  pedlar  unlashed  the 
pack  from  the  saddle  and  hid 
it  behind  a  big  stone.  Phoebe 
came  closer ;  he  could  hear  her 
breath  sobbing  through  her 
parted  lips.  Raising  his  head, 
he  saw  that  she  had  passed 
him  by  unheeding.  He  ran 
after  her,  and  putting  out  his 
hand,  detained  her  gently. 

"Zee,"  he  exclaimed,  point- 
ing to  the  horse,  "us  be  trav- 
elling the  zame  road ;  you'd  a 
deal  wiser  ride." 

Intent  on  her  own  thoughts, 
the  meaning  of  his  words  es- 
caped her.  "Let  me  be,  Ben," 
she  answered,  "or  I  shall  be 
too  late." 

He  moved  beside  her,  leading 
the  horse.  Again  she  broke 
into  a  run,  then  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  side,  slackened 
pace.  Seeing  her  distress,  he 
bent  and,  without  a  word, 
swung  her  lightly  up  to  the 
saddle.  Phoebe  raised  no  pro- 
test. "  Be  you  passing  Pigott's 
farm  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  pedlar  nodded.  Silently 
they  moved  across  the  moor, 
that  looked  black  and  sodden 
beneath  the  cold  sky.  A  yel- 
low-hammer flew  out  from  a 
stone  ridge  and  sent  its  wail- 
ing note  after  them.  The  girl 
sat  straining  forward,  searching 
the  horizon  with  her  eyes,  and, 
watching  her,  Ben's  heart  grew 
hot  with  pity.  A  vision  of 
Dan's  weak,  handsome  face 
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rose  before  him,  and  the  pity 
changed  to  bitterness.  Why, 
he  asked  himself,  did  she  love 
this  man?  Then,  like  a  wave 
of  blood,  his  own  love  and  its 
implacable  needs  rushed  over 
him. 

By  some  subtle  instinct  the 
girl    divined    his    feeling.      "  I 


won't  need  to  trouble  'ee  fur- 
der,"  she  said ;  and  before  he 
could  protest  she  had  slipped 
down  from  the  saddle  and  fled 
along  the  path  that  led  to  her 
lover's  home. 

Ben  stood  and  watched  till 
the  moor,  descending  abruptly, 
hid  her  from  view. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. — MRS   PIGOTT  CONSIDERS  THE   MATTER, 


Exposure  seeming  inevitable, 
sullen  despair  took  possession 
of  Dan :  utterly  unnerved,  he 
gave  up  the  struggle  and  waited 
for  fate  to  do  its  worst.  Tues- 
day morning  he  spent  wander- 
ing round  the  farm,  returning 
to  the  house  for  the  midday 
meal ;  but  his  appetite  had  de- 
serted him,  and  rising  from  the 
table,  he  went  to  his  room  and 
locked  the  door.  Mrs  Pigott's 
fat  face  creased  anxiously  as 
she  glanced  after  her  favourite  ; 
but  the  old  farmer  eyed  his 
nephew's  broad  shoulders  with 
evident  disfavour. 

"  What  the  mischief  has  he 
bin  arter  now ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  No  good,  mark  me.  I'm  jest 
about  full  up  o'  un  and  his 
ways." 

"  You  are  always  ready  to  be 
hard  on  the  lad,  Sam,"  his  wife 
answered ;  and  she  put  aside  a 
mutton  pasty  nicely  browned 
and  done  to  a  turn,  hoping  that 
later  it  might  serve  to  tempt 
Dan's  appetite. 

Afterwards,  when  the  farmer 
went  back  to  his  work,  Mrs 
Pigott  unlocked  a  cupboard 
where  she  kept  some  sloe-gin, 
made  by  her  own  hands  and 
of  great  repute  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  having  poured 


out  a  glass,  she  placed  it,  to- 
gether with  the  pasty,  on  a 
tray,  and  carried  it  up  to  her 
nephew's  room.  Dan  opened 
the  door  unwillingly ;  but  he 
drank  the  sloe-gin  as  if  he  had 
been  craving  for  the  taste  of 
spirits. 

"  I  cudn't  eat  nought — 'twud 
come  nigh  to  choking  me,"  he 
said.  Going  to  the  window,  he 
stared  down,  expecting  each 
moment  to  see  Silas  ride  into 
the  yard.  His  nerves  were 
strained  to  breaking  point :  he 
longed  to  confide  in  his  aunt ; 
he  wanted  some  one  stronger 
than  himself  to  lean  on,  to  see 
him  through.  He  turned  and 
looked  into  her  kindly  face, 
and  for  a  moment  entertained 
a  wild  hope  that  she  might 
suggest  some  way  of  extricat- 
ing him  from  his  difficulties 
at  the  eleventh  hour. 

"  Aunt,"  he  said,  "  you've 
alles  bin  good  to  me,  even 
though  you  knaw  wull  enough 
I  bain't  up  to  much " 

"  Us  all  have  our  faults,"  she 
answered,  "tho'  us  generally 
begins  to  mind  on  'em  when 
us  should  be  wiser  employed 
heartening  ourselves  by  adding 
up  our  vartues." 

"  Vartues,"  he  repeated   bit- 
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terly ;  "  vartues  and  me  ba  a 
long  cry  wan  from  t'other." 
Going  to  the  bed,  he  sat  down, 
sinking  his  face  in  his  hands. 

She  made  no  immediate  reply, 
and,  with  an  unconscious  move- 
ment, smoothed  back  the  bands 
of  fair  hair  under  her  cap. 

"  Wi'out  our  faults  to  larn  us, 
how  shud  us  know  which  way 
vartue  lay?"  she  said  at  length. 
"  Folks  have  to  thank  their 
faults  for  a  deal  more  than 
they  reckons.  La,  bless  us,  to 
hear  the  way  they  cries  out 
over  their  mistakes,  one  could 
most  believe  it  wasn't  human 
nature  to  fail ;  but  I'd  have  'em 
remember  that  human  nature 
isn't  all  gold  for  one  and  muck 
for  t'other,  'tis  gold  and  muck 
pretty  well  mixed  for  all  alike. 
Yes,  yes ;  the  more  I  see  of  life 
the  less  perfection  I  expect  to 
find  in  it :  faults  be  as  natural 
to  man  as  the  air  he  breathes ; 
the  wonder  is  he's  got  room  for 
the  vartues  he  has." 

The  old  woman's  philosophy 
had  a  comfortable  sound,  but 
Dan  was  past  comforting. 
"  I've  done  that,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  which  when  uncle  comes  to 
hear  o'  ut — and  hear  o'  ut  he 
must — he'll  tarn  me  out  o'  the 
varm  sure  ez  fate." 

Mrs  Pigott's  face  slowly 
lost  its  florid  look  of  health. 
"  Whativer  have  you  done  ?  " 
she  asked. 

Dan  drew  up  his  knees  and 
put  his  arms  round  them.  "  I 
didn't  make  for  to  do  wrong 
at  the  vust  go  off,"  he  said. 

"Tis  the  way  wi'  us  all," 
exclaimed  the  old  woman,  half 
to  herself. 

"  The  fact  be,"  he  continued, 
"if  other  folk  had  acted  ez 


they  shud,  I  shud  ha'  done  the 
zame." 

"Don't  'ee  say  that,  lad; 
'tis  always  well  to  leave  other 
folks'  names  out  o'  such  mat- 
ters— simplicates  things,  so  to 
speak." 

"  Happen  in  this  case  I  can't 
leave  'em  out,"  he  answered 
roughly.  "  You  knaw  when 
Phoebe  Hazeldene  stole  they 
fifteen  pun !  wull,  her  sent  ut 
to  me  to  buy  my  discharge  wi' ; 
but  her  niver  zed  her'd  stole  ut, 
niver  breathed  a  wud  to  me  that 
her'd  stole  ut,"  he  repeated,  his 
voice  taking  on  a  keen  note  of 
indignation. 

Mrs  Pigott  sank  down  on  the 
bed  beside  her  nephew.  "  Well, 
well,  well ;  dear,  dear,  dear," 
she  exclaimed,  raising  her  hands, 
"  the  poor  mistaken  lass  ;  the 
poor  foolish  maid.  Well,  well ; 
dear,  dear ! " 

Dan  stared  at  her,  not  a  little 
astonished.  "  You  don't  zim 
to  zee  my  zide  o'  ut,"  he  inter- 
posed, his  accent  broadening  in 
his  excitement.  "  How  her  led 
me  on  to  think  zommat  al- 
together different  from  wutt 
'twor." 

"  Ay,  lad,  I  see ;  but  there's 
the  maid's  side  too,  poor  soul. 
What  sorrow  her's  brought  on 
herself,  and  her  that  young  !  her 
niver  so  much  as  breathed  the 
name  o'  'ee  in  connection  wi'  it ; 
niver  accused  'ee ;  niver  tried 
to  protect  herself.  Well,  well ; 
dear,  dear !  " 

"  But  I  niver  axed  her  to  stale 
the  money — didn't  so  much  ez 
kuaw  'twor  stoled,"  he  ex- 
claimed, supremely  irritated. 
His  aunt  looked  at  him,  but 
made  no  answer,  and  the  shame 
which  he  was  incapable  of  feel- 
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ing  reddened  her  face.  A  long, 
long  silence  ensued ;  little  by 
little  there  came  to  Dan  a  faint, 
far-off  perception  of  his  own 
meanness. 

"  You  reckon  I've  acted  real 
bad  to  her  ?  "  he  exclaimed  at 
last. 

"I  can't  say  otherwise." 

"Wutt  wud  'ee  have  me 
do?" 

Mrs  Pigott  sighed.  "Some 
things  you  can't  mend,"  she 
answered;  "but  for  your  own 
sake,  you  must  tell  yer  uncle. 
He'd  never  forgive  'ee  if  such 
a  tale  came  to  his  ears  from 
any  other  lips  but  your  own." 

"  Tull  uncle!"  exclaimed  Dan, 
jumping  to  his  feet. 

"'Tis  your  one  chance,  lad." 

"I'd  liefer  vace  ut  out  avor 
the  vullage." 

The  old  woman  rose  from  the 
bed  and  laid  a  hand  on  her 
nephew's  arm.  "  Dan,"  she  said, 
"  do  'ee  reckon  'tis  ever  easy  to 
do  right  ?  " 

"Noo,"  he  answered  slowly, 
«  but— but " 

"  You  owes  the  truth  to  the 
maid." 

"  To  the  maid  ?  "  he  repeated, 
in  a  dazed  voice. 

The  old  woman's  eyes  filled 
with  tears ;  then  she  put  her 
motherly  arms  round  him  and 
drew  him  closer. 

"Lad,"  she  exclaimed,  "have 
'ee  suffered  yourself  through  all 
this  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ain't  I  zuffered  ;  ain't 
I  jest  zuffered." 

"Then  don't  'ee  reckon 
Phoebe's  suffered  too?" 

He  was  silent :  through  the 
open  window  came  the  familiar 
sounds  of  farm-life.  At  last 
he  spoke.  "  My  God  ! "  he  ex- 


claimed hoarsely,  "I  belave 
her's  zuffered  more'n  me." 

He  walked  with  an  unsteady 
step  to  the  corner  of  the  room 
where  his  gun  stood  against 
the  wall :  he  picked  it  up, 
opened  the  breech,  and  stared 
down  the  empty  barrels. 

"  I  ain't  niver  zackly  reckoned 
things  out  clear-like,"  he  said ; 
"  and  it  alles  zimed  to  me  that 
if  Phoebe  hadn't  stealed  the 
money  I  shudn't  ha'  had  no 
call  to  do  thic  that  be  shameful, 
and  the  thought  o'  ut  has  made 
me  veel  sort  o'  hard  towards 
her ;  but,  but  I'll  tull  uncle,  I'll 
zee  her  righted — on'y  I  might 
jest  ez  wull  bide  zilent,  for  Silas 
Trustgore  'ull  be  after  tulling 
un  anyways." 

"Ay,  but  'tis  a  deal  better 
for  'ee  to  tell  him  yourself." 

"I'll  tell  un,  I'll  teU  un 
right  enow,"  Dan  answered 
hurriedly. 

"Well,  go  right  away  and 
do  it  while  the  mind  is  on 
'ee ;  he's  down  by  the  white 
gate ;  one  of  the  allums  fell 
last  night  and  tore  up  the 
bank." 

"  They  iddn't  no  sich  winder- 
vul  hurry ;  but  ther,  I'll  gaw." 
He  picked  up  the  gun  and 
moved  towards  the  door. 
"  Happen  I  shall  drap  on  a 
rabbut." 

"Mrs  Pigott  followed  him  and 
put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"Don't  hark  back  from  doing 
it  when  it  comes  to  the  last, 
lad,"  she  said.  "'Tis  what  us 
all  be  tempted  to  do." 

"You  don't  belave  in  me," 
he  said.  "  You  reckons  I'll 
alles  turn  tail  when  ut  comes 
to  facing  things." 

"To  do  right  is  mortal  hard 
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for  the  best  o'  us,"  she  answered 
evasively. 

"But  you  don't  belave  in 
me,"  he  repeated.  "  You  holds 
I  hain't  made  o'  the  stuff  that 
wins  droo  ?  " 

She  was  silent  a  moment. 
"  I  believe  in  the  Almighty," 
she  said  at  last.  "If  I  didn't, 
I  shudn't  believe  in  man,  not 


if  he  was  the  greatest  saint 
that  ever  walked  the  earth." 

"Ay,  God  Almighty!"  he 
answered  with  concentrated  bit- 
terness :  "God  Almighty  don't 
help  a  man  the  zame  ez  you 
reckons  He  wud  from  reading 
the  Bible  and  sich." 

Then  he  went  out  and  left 
her. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. — SILAS   AND  DAN. 


Dan  had  not  walked  far 
from  the  house  before  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  lane  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  the  ostler. 
A  small  larch  spinney  had  con- 
cealed the  approach  of  one  man 
from  the  other.  Silas  was  lead- 
ing his  pony,  the  bridle  over 
his  arm :  black  bog  mud  was 
splashed  about  his  boots  and 
corduroys :  he  had  spent  the 
night  wandering  on  the  moor. 
His  yellow  face  had  a  sapless 
look,  as  if  the  vitality  in  him 
had  been  sucked  dry ;  he  seemed 
aged  by  many  years.  Dan  did 
not  mark  the  change  ;  facing 
his  enemy,  all  his  newly  formed 
resolutions  deserted  him  :  he  put 
out  his  hand  deprecatingly. 

"'Tiddn't  no  use  axing  for 
the  money;  I  ain't  got  ut," 
he  said. 

"No  matter;  no  matter," 
Silas  answered  reluctantly. 
With  the  return  of  daylight 
his  superstitious  fears  had  de- 
serted him,  and  he  regretted 
having  parted  with  the  letter. 
"  I've  changed  my  mind.  I  be 
gwaying  to  act  good  by  'ee. 
I've  alles  wished  'ee  wull :  'twor 
your  own  nat'rel  backsliding 
that's  brought  'ee  nigh  to 
ruin." 


Dan  was  too  astonished  to 
take  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
words.  "  Wutt  do  'ee  mean  ?  " 
he  stuttered.  "  Bain't  'ee  gway- 
ing to  show  uncle  thic  letter  ?  " 

At  the  mention  of  the  letter 
an  expression  of  disgust  crossed 
the  ostler's  face.  He  hated  to 
think  that  he  had  been  so  easily 
moved.  "  Noo,  noo,"  he  replied 
hastily ;  "  ain't  I  been  tulling 
ez  how  I  niver  'tended  harm  by 
'ee  from  the  vust." 

Dan  reeled  back  against  a 
tree.  "  My  God ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"  then  I  be  a  free  man  !  "  He 
burst  into  tears.  "I'll  act 
straight  now  I've  got  the 
chance.  I'll  be  a  changed  man." 

"  Eh  !  and  glad  I  am  to  hear 
'ee  zay  it,"  Silas  answered  with 
sudden  zeal.  Bending  forward, 
he  laid  a  hand  on  the  young 
fellow's  shoulder.  "I've  let  'ee 
off  cheap,"  he  said.  "I  s'pose 
you  ain't  got  no  money  'bout 
'ee  'tall." 

"Vive  shilluns,"  Dan  an- 
swered, searching  in  his  pockets. 

""Wull,  wull;  vive  shilluns," 
repeated  the  ostler.  "  You  wor 
to  ha'  brought  me  ten  pun;" 
he  stretched  out  his  hand.  The 
young  fellow  dropped  the  money 
into  it  mechanically. 
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"  I've  a  lucky  saxpence  on  my 
watch-chain,"  he  said.  "Tak 
that  ez  wull."  Breaking  it 
off,  he  handed  the  sixpence  to 
Silas. 

"  You  might  thraw  the  watch 
and  chain  in,"  exclaimed  the 
ostler  as  he  took  and  slowly 
pocketed  the  little  bent  coin. 

Dan  unfastened  the  watch. 
"You  be  a  having  man,  Silas," 
he  said. 

The  ostler's  grip  closed  upon 
it.  "Ain't  I  got  'ee  in  my 
power,  and  ain't  I  acting  good 
by  5ee?" 

"  You  wudn't  deceive  ez  black 
ez  this,  wud  'ee?"  Dan  queried 
anxiously.  "  But  what  have  'ee 
done  wi'  the  letter  ?  " 

"You  needn't  worrit  yerzulf 
over  thic.  You'll  niver  hear  no 
more  o'  the  letter  after  this," 
replied  the  ostler.  "  Now  I 
must  be  on  the  move  ;  there's  a 
sea-mist  coming  up  across  the 
moor,  and  I  ain't  got  no  speshil 
fancy  for  spending  the  night 
'long  o'  pixies."  So  saying  he 
hoisted  himself  stiffly  into  the 
saddle  and  rode  away. 

Dan  watched  the  small  bent 
figure  of  the  old  man  till  the 
trees,  converging,  hid  it  from 
sight.  A  wave  of  exultation 
swept  through  him.  "I  veel," 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  I  veel 
most  ez  if  I  had  got  religion — 
the  Almighty  hez  bin  good  to 
me.  Ha's  a  just  God,  and  I'll 
be  a  just  man.  I'll  live  up- 
right from  this  day.  No  more 
lies  for  me ;  no  more  playing 
the  domned  slack- wind."  He 
stopped  short,  the  expression  of 
his  face  changed.  "  O  God  ! " 
he  said,  "I  vurgot  Phoebe." 

Putting  out  a  hand,  he 
steadied  himself  against  a  tree, 


while  the  memory  of  his  pro- 
mise and  what  its  fulfilment 
implied  bored  a  way  through 
his  short-lived  happiness.  Word 
by  word  all  that  Mrs  Pigott 
had  urged  on  Phoebe's  behalf 
returned,  and  awoke  what  was 
best  in  him  to  fresh  life. 

His  lips  moved.  "  Her  did  ut 
for  me ;  'twor  all  done  for  me," 
he  muttered.  Throwing  back 
his  head,  he  stared  up  between 
the  bare  tree  branches  at  the 
grey  sky,  and  his  heart  was 
pregnant  with  a  nobler  music, 
and  from  it  the  first  hesitat- 
ing note  of  self-sacrifice  leapt 
heavenward.  "Her's  bin  true 
to  me,  and  I  swore  to  right 
her,"  he  said. 

As  he  stood  there,  wavering 
between  resolution  and  irresolu- 
tion, he  saw  Farmer  Pigott 
slowly  approach  from  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  spinney.  For 
one  moment  the  young  fellow 
hung  back ;  then  he  sprang  for- 
ward, down  the  path,  to  meet 
his  uncle. 

"  I  mustn't  stap  to  think  or 
'twull  be  all  over  wi'  me,"  he 
muttered.  "Uncle,"  he  con- 
tinued breathlessly,  halting  in 
front  of  the  old  stern-faced 
man,  "  I've  zommat  to  tull  'ee ; 
it's  bin  lying  on  my  mind  this 
long  while.  You  knaw  Phoebe 
Hazeldene.  You  mind  on  they 
fifteen  pun  her  took ;  you  alles 
reckoned  ez  how  I  wor  at  the 

bottom  o'  ut.  Wull,  I "  he 

stopped  short. 

"  Wutt  iver  ba  'ee  driving  at 
now  ? "  exclaimed  the  farmer, 
eyeing  the  young  fellow's  pale 
agitated  face  with  evident  dis- 
trust. 

"  I  wanted  to  tull  'ee,"  Dan 
persevered,  but  the  words  came 
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hesitatingly,  "  that "  He 

stopped  again. 

"That  you've  bin  a  domned 
blackguard  all  along." 

"  Noo,  noo ;  not  that." 

"  What,  then  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  tull  'ee  that — 
that " 

"Thic  money  wor  stoled  for 
'ee?" 

Fear  spattered  to  bits  all  that 
remained  of  Dan's  new-found 
courage.  "  Noo,  noo ;  I  hadn't 
nought  to  do  wi'  ut.  You  alles 
held  'twor  me  from  the  vust ; 
but  'tworn't  me,  'twor  the 
maid." 

The  farmer  looked  at  him 
with  growing  disfavour.  "  You 
banging  gert  sloppy  spirut ! "  he 
said ;  "  wutt  do  'ee  mean  wi' 
coming  to  me  wi'  that  tale  at 
this  time  o'  day?  I  shud  ha' 
thought  you'd  bin  content  to 
latt  the  maid's  name  alone, 
jidging  ez  how  you  guv'd  out 
that  you  wor  sweet  wan  'pon 
'tother." 

In  that  moment  of  bitter  self- 
revelation  Dan  was  indifferent 
to  any  words  of  his  uncle.  "  I 
bain't  made  of  the  stuff  that 
wins  droo,"  he  exclaimed  hope- 
lessly. "  I  shall  niver,  niver 
play  the  man." 

Unnoticed  by  either  speaker, 
Sarah  Emmet  had  approached. 
She  drew  up  her  donkey,  and, 
leaning  out  of  the  cart,  touched 
the  farmer  on  the  shoulder  with 
her  stick. 

"  Well  met,"  she  said,  a  mali- 
cious smile  lighting  up  her  face ; 
"I've  brought  'ee  this  letter. 
Read  ut ;  'twull  go  nigh  to 
astonishing  'ee,  I  reckon.  It 
consarns  Phoebe  Hazeldene  and 
your  nevvy  there,"  she  ended, 
nodding  in  the  direction  of  Dan, 
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At  the  mention  of  his  name 
the  young  fellow  glanced  from 
Sarah  Emmet  to  the  letter  on 
which  his  uncle's  fingers  had 
already  closed,  and  realised  that 
the  hour  of  retribution  had  come 
at  last.  Farmer  Pigott  read 
the  letter  slowly  through,  and 
then  turned  back  once  more  to 
the  beginning,  the  little  hump- 
backed woman  watching  him 
with  ill-concealed  impatience. 

Stooping  forward,  she  tapped 
the  letter :  "  There's  deceit  for 
'ee  !  There's  double  -  dealing  ! 
'Twor  a  poor  day  for  the  name 
o'  Pigott  when  that  maid  corned 
snoodling  in  among  'ee  all. 
Nothing  short  o'  the  grave- 
sweat  wull  free  'ee  from  sich 
disgrace." 

The  farmer  glanced  grimly 
back  at  her.  "  I  don't  know 
how  you  corned  by  this  letter," 
he  answered  ;  "  but  there  be 
wan  thing  I  can  do  wi'out,  and 
thic's  your  'pinion  consarning 
ut.  Drive  right  along  up  t' 
'ouse,  and  if  you  want  aught 
Mrs  Pigott  'ull  tend  to  'ee." 
So  saying,  he  struck  the  don- 
key a  smart  blow,  and  Sarah 
Emmet,  astonished  and  crest- 
fallen, was  carried  forward  out 
of  ear-shot. 

For  a  moment  neither  of  the 
two  men  spoke.  Turning  to 
his  nephew,  the  farmer  started 
back  before  the  look  of  mingled 
hatred  and  despair  that  he 
encountered. 

"  I  tried  to  tull  'ee  the  truth," 
Dan  burst  out ;  "  I  tried  to  tull 
'ee." 

"  Git  ye  gone  !  "  the  old  man 
replied  sternly,  "and  latt  me 
niver  set  eyes  on  thic  coward 
vace  o'  yourn  agin." 

Dan  did  not  stir,  but  stood 
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with  white  face  and  quivering 
lips,  struggling  in  vain  to  put 
something  of  what  he  felt  in 
words. 

"  Git  ye  gone  ! "  the  old  man 
repeated,  "  afore  I  tarn  the  dogs 
on  'ee." 

"  You  drashed  me  into  baing 
afeard  o'  'ee  ez  a  lad,"  Dan 

answered — "and  now "  he 

stopped  short,  his  stuttering 
lips  refused  to  work :  turning, 
he  began  to  walk  slowly  away. 

The  farmer  watched  the  re- 
treating figure.  "Fetch  the 
goon  from  thickey  tree  yonder, 
and  put  a  bullet  droo  yerzulf," 
he  called  out. 

Dan  took  the  gun  and  went 
down  the  lane  out  on  to  the 
moor,  where  the  sea-mist  drifted 
in  thick  grey  banks.  There 
was  no  sound  except  when  he 
splashed  through  a  few  yards 
of  oozy  soil,  or  brushed  against 
a  bedrizzled  thorn -tree.  He 
walked  on :  he  had  no  conscious- 
ness of  what  he  was  doing  ;  his 
heart  was  emptied  of  feeling. 
Suddenly  the  fog  parted,  and 
he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Silas  Trustgore.  At  the 
sight  of  his  enemy,  the  need  of 
revenge  came  to  Dan,  stream- 
ing down  each  tingling  pulse 
into  his  empty  heart.  Laying 
the  gun  on  the  ground,  he 
gripped  the  old  man  round 
the  waist,  lifted  him  from  the 
saddle,  and  the  fog  closed  in 
upon  them  both,  so  that  each 
saw  the  other  through  a  grey 
veil. 

Then  Dan  spoke,  and  his 
voice  sounded  soft  and  dull,  so 


that  he  told  himself  that  it  was 
not  he  that  spoke  but  some 
other  man,  or  the  mist  maybe. 

"  Me  and  you,"  he  said,  "  have 
a  deal  to  zettle.  Look  to 
yerzulf,  for  either  you  kills  me 
or  I  kills  you."  Then  without 
further  words  he  took  his  enemy 
by  the  throat,  and  dashed  his 
fist  into  his  face.  Swaying 
back,  Silas  grasped  at  the  gun, 
where  it  lay  muzzle  towards 
Dan  on  the  ground  :  a  spray  of 
heather  caught  in  the  trigger, 
and  in  a  moment  the  contents 
of  both  barrels  were  lodged  in 
the  young  fellow's  chest.  With 
a  half-uttered  cry,  he  fell,  rolled 
a  few  paces,  and  lay  tearing  at 
the  soft  turf,  along  which  the 
blood  began  to  trickle  slowly. 
A  brief  moment  the  ostler  stood 
and  watched  the  red  stream, 
then,  mounting  his  pony,  he  rode 
away.  Far  below  in  the  valley 
a  breeze  arose,  parting  the  fog 
into  long  grey  strips,  which  it 
caught  again  and  rolled  out  of 
sight  beyond  the  high  ridges 
of  the  moor.  The  winter  sun 
gleamed  coldly  on  the  red  farm- 
buildings,  the  great  yellow 
stacks  of  corn ;  on  the  alder 
hedge,  the  spinney  of  tall  slen- 
der larch -trees.  Raising  him- 
self, Dan  looked  for  the  last 
time  at  the  farm  that  he  loved 
so  well,  and  for  the  possession 
of  which  he  had  played  so  poor 
a  part. 

"I  wud  dearly  liked  to  ha' 
bin  master  o'  ut  wance,"  he 
murmured.  Then  the  blood 
frothing  up  choked  his  utter- 
ance, and  he  fell  back  dead. 
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LAURELLED. 

"ONE  moment  listen,  guardian  fair 

Of  alcove  wide ; 
In  patience  hear  a  poet's  prayer, 

His  dream  and  pride : — 
O  that  one  song  or  verse  at  least 

Might  win  thy  smile, 
A  welcome  at  the  laurelled  feast 

And  sacred  aisle  ! " 

"  Too  late  !     The  banquet-board  to-night 

With  loud  acclaim 
Hails  many  a  guest  of  glory  bright," 

Resounded  Fame ; 
"The  noblest  singer  now  must  wait 

The  next  leet-day, 
While  thousands  linger  at  the  gate 

And  idly  pray." 

The  poet  turned  in  conscious  power 

And  lofty  scorn ; 
He  built  himself  a  quiet  bower 

To  greet  the  morn ; 
He  wandered  lone  by  running  stream, 

And  wrought  with  care, 
Each  noble  line  a  glowing  dream 

Time  might  not  spare. 

With  open  brow  and  manly  grace 

Again  he  came ; 
Long  years  of  toil  had  left  their  trace; 

But  listless  Fame 
With  languid  air  took  up  the  scroll 

And  cast  it  by; 
Too  rapt  in  making  up  her  roll 

To  deign  reply. 

Then  spake  he  passing  from  the  fane 

Where  phantoms  bow : — 
"Naught  won  through  years  of  anxious  pain 

But  aching  brow!" 
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Turns  sadly  to  a  quiet  street 

From  out  the  glare, — 
A  human  creature  stays  his  feet 

"With  earnest  prayer. 

Sweet  pity  came  with  eyelids  wet 

And  strength  to  save; 
Behold  the  world  was  something  yet 

More  than  a  grave. 
One  purpose  now,  Life's  holiest  joy, 

Illumes  his  pen — 
To  bless,  O  bliss  without  alloy, 

His  fellow-men. 

And  so  a  lyric  wandered  wide 

Sad  hearts  to  cheer, 
And  floating  far  on  sunlit  tide 

Dried  many  a  tear; 
A  verse  breeze-blown  through  open  door 

Fell  at  Fame's  feet ; 
She  stooped  and  read  it  o'er  and  o'er, — 

His  dream  complete. 

WALLACE  BRUCE. 
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INSIDE  the  house  the  prepara- 
tions still  went  on.  Hasn's  old 
mother,  chief  of  everything, 
went  hobbling  about,  the  ends 
of  the  dirty  cotton  handkerchief 
round  her  head  sticking  up 
fiercely,  while  from  under  the 
many  -  striped  cotton  robe  — 
which  hung  closely  round  her 
and  was  tied  at  the  waist  with 
a  bit  of  coloured  tape — appeared 
a  length  of  skinny  ankle,  as  her 
naked  shrivelled  feet  "  slapped  " 
along  in  their  yellow  heelless 
slippers,  which  were  sometimes 
by  some  movement  more  sudden 
than  usual  shot  forward  on  the 
carpet  or  left  behind  altogether, 
while  her  strong  stick  served 
quite  as  much  to  administer 
reminding  pokes  and  taps  to 
those  who  were  remiss  or  lazy 
as  to  support  her  steps,  as  she 
superintended  all  the  arrange- 
ments and  the  placing  of  the 
decorations  and  uncovering  of 
the  divans,  which,  hideous 
in  their  everyday  covering  of 
red -and -white  striped  cotton, 
were  doubly  so  when  revealed 
with  glaring  scarlet  cotton 
velvet  and  tawdry  lace  anti- 
macassars. The  bride's  divan 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
was  in  no  way  distinguished 
from  the  others  except  for 
some  tightly  packed  bouquets 
of  flowers — many  of  them  with 
fruit  in  the  centre  —  which 
would  later  on  be  placed  beside 
it,  and  the  fact  that  she  would 
have  the  whole  of  the  divan  to 


herself,  while  her  attendants 
would  squat  on  flat  mattresses 
or  on  the  floor  on  either  side. 

The  pervading  atmosphere 
was  dust  —  and  no  wonder ! 
The  rushing  and  whirling  and 
turning  of  so  many  women 
was  raising  up  in  stifling  clouds 
the  gentle  coating  which  had 
fallen  with  each  successive 
khamseen1  wind,  and  lain  un- 
disturbed till  now. 

The  afternoon  wore  on,  and 
already  the  evening  coolness 
had  commenced  as  Hasn,  walk- 
ing rapidly  up  from  the  newly- 
arrived  boat,  suddenly  came  on 
the  fluttering  flags  and  general 
scene  of  activity  surrounding 
his  father's  house.  What  did 
it  all  mean  ? — surely  not  ?  Yet 
perhaps  Ayesha  had  won  her 
way  with  them  in  his  absence, 
as  he  had  enjoined  her  to  try 
to  do,  by  docility  and  obedience ; 
perhaps  they  had  relented,  and 
this  was  a  joyful  welcome  for 
him.  With  this  happy  thought 
his  face  brightened,  and  he 
hurried  on,  unconscious  that 
his  every  look  and  gesture 
was  anxiously  watched  by  his 
mother,  who,  warned  of  his 
approach,  had  stationed  herself 
at  a  latticed  window  above. 
It  was  a  bold  stroke  she  had 
planned.  Would  it  succeed? 

As  he  arrived  he  was  greeted 
with  cries  of  welcome — "Here 
comes  the  bridegroom ! " — "Here 
he  is  at  last !  " — "  Good  luck  to 
you  ! " — "  How  well  and  strong 
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he  looks !  " — "  Oh,  the  bride  is 
a  fortunate  woman  ! "  —  "  Good 
luck  to  her!"  —  and  various 
other  flattering  and  personal 
remarks ;  and,  surrounded  by  a 
tumultuous  crowd  of  those  com- 
ing out  of  the  house  to  meet 
him,  and  those  outside  trying  to 
get  in  with  him,  he  was  swept 
bodily  into  the  doorway,  and 
had  he  not  been  an  Arab  him- 
self he  would  have  run  a  fair 
risk  of  suffocation. 

However,  here  his  father  came 
to  his  rescue,  and  the  crowd 
parted  before  the  tall  figure  of 
the  Omdeh  as  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  his  son,  saying,  "  Praise 
Allah,  you  are  come  safe  and 
sound,  my  son.  Come  now  and 
wash  and  eat." 

The  Omdeh  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  showing  much  affection 
towards  his  family,  and  this 
unusual  expression  of  interest 
confirmed  Hasn  in  his  first 
thought — his  father  was  anxious 
to  show  that  he  was  forgiven — 
and  he  followed  him  gladly  with 
a  light  heart. 

He  had  not  thought  the 
matter  would  have  arranged 
itself  so  easily.  Truly,  his 
parents  were  sensible  people, 
and  seeing  his  firm  attitude  and 
intention,  had  forborne  to  op- 
pose him  any  longer.  Nay, 
they  had  done  more  —  much 
more  than  he  had  dreamed  or 
expected  they  would  do;  and 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  even 
think  of  such  a  proceeding,  he 
could  have  hugged  his  father  in 
sheer  gratitude  as  he  followed 
the  old  man,  who,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  disrespectful  ideas 
surging  in  the  mind  of  his 
youngest  son,  led  the  way  to- 
wards his  own  special  room,  in 


which    Hasn    had     rarely    set 
foot. 

Here  his  two  elder  brothers 
welcomed  him  with  extraordin- 
ary effusion,  and  he  felt  more 
and  more  like  a  returning  con- 
queror than  the  pardoned  rebel 
he  knew  himself  to  be. 

The  round  brass  tray  on  its 
low  stand  which  did  duty  as  a 
table  had  been  carried  away 
bodily  with  the  last  dishes  of 
the  repast,  to  which  all  had 
done  full  justice.  Each  one 
had  washed  his  hands,  finished 
his  tiny  cup  of  fragrant  coffee, 
and  settled  himself  in  cross- 
legged  ease  for  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  heavenly  weed. 

Much  comforted  in  body  and 
mind,  Hasn  sat  among  them,  as 
each  meditatively  watched  in 
silence  the  blue  smoke-clouds  as 
they  curled  upwards  towards 
the  dingy  roof,  and  the  scented 
water  in  the  nargilehs  crooned 
and  gurgled  with  a  soothing 
sleepy  sound  at  every  draw. 

As  he  sat,  the  impatience  he 
had  felt  to  see  Ayesha  as  he 
strode  up  the  long  road,  before 
later  events  had  put  all  thought 
of  her  out  of  his  head,  returned 
again,  and  he  reproached  him- 
self for  having  forgotten  even 
for  so  short  a  time  her  to  whom 
much  of  this  changed  attitude 
must  be  due.  But  he  dared  not 
try  his  welcome  too  far  by 
introducing  the  subject.  If  his 
father  wished  it  to  be  a  surprise 
— well,  a  surprise  let  it  be  ;  and 
so  his  nargileh  gurgled  and 
crooned  with  the  others  while 
the  smoke  curled  round  his  head 
in  waving  wreaths.  The  silence 
continued,  broken  only  by  the 
soft  trumpeting  of  the  mosqui- 
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toes  as  they  brushed  past  his 
face,  and  the  gentle  gurgle- 
gurgle  of  the  water  in  the 
pipes ;  while  from  outside  the 
sound  of  chattering  voices  came 
in  broken  waves,  now  dying 
away,  now  bursting  forth  into 
noisy  shouts  and  laughter. 

At  last  the  old  man  laid 
aside  his  amber  mouthpiece, 
and  the  long  tube  coiled  in 
rings  like  a  twining  snake 
as  it  dropped  from  his  hand 
on  to  the  soft  pile  of  the  rug 
below  the  low  divan  where 
he  sat  cross  -  legged,  looking 
dignified  even  in  this  com- 
fortable attitude. 

"Hasn,  my  son,"  said  he, 
"your  mother  watches  for  you. 
Go  see  her,  and  then  sleep. 
You  have  two  days  before 
you  in  which  little  rest  will 
be  yours,  therefore  take  it 
now.  Go ! " 

Rising  respectfully — suppres- 
sing the  impatience  he  felt  to 
be  gone,  and  which  would 
have  taken  him,  like  a  puppy 
freed  from  the  leash,  bounding 
out  at  the  door  —  he  bowed 
before  his  father,  and  making 
salutations  to  him  and  to  the 
brothers,  left  the  room  sedately. 

Obedient  to  a  sign  from 
his  father,  the  second  brother 
rose  and  followed,  to  see  him, 
with  all  the  sedate  demeanour 
vanished,  taking  no  notice  of 
those  who  sought  to  detain 
him  as  he  passed  through  the 
salamlik,1  disappear  rapidly 
across  the  court  and  into  the 
doorway  leading  to  the  harem 
quarter. 

Looking  after  him  a  moment, 
his  brother  muttered,  "He  is 


surely  safe  now,"  and  turning, 
went  back  to  the  room  he  had 
left. 

Here  a  consultation  took 
place.  "  He  must  be  told 
to  -  morrow,"  said  the  elder 
brother. 

"And  why  so?"  asked  his 
father. 

"Because  if  he  is  not  told 
some  one  will  tell  him.  He 
will  be  receiving  his  friends 
all  day  to-morrow.  Think  you 
that  some  of  them  will  not 
blurt  it  out?  And  he  is  such 
a  foolish  youngster,  he  will 
be  sure  to  make  some  scene, 
or  at  least  do  or  say  some- 
thing to  offend  the  sheik ; 
and  who  knows  what  may 
happen?" 

"True,  my  son.  Perhaps 
you  may  be  right.  But  in 
any  case  the  thing  has  gone 
so  far,  the  ceremony  will  be 
finished  to-morrow,  and  he  has 
been  seen  of  all  as  the  bride- 
groom, and  has  shown  his 
perfect  willingness.  He  can- 
not draw  back  now  if  he 
wished.  It  would  mean  ruin 
to  him — and  to  us  all,  as  he 
well  knows  —  thus  to  insult 
the  sheik.  No,  no.  He  is 
fast  enough  tied  now.  And 
it  will  be  finished  to-morrow. 
He  will  not  see  her  even  the 
day  after  to  -  morrow,  when 
she  comes  here,  until  night. 
Ah,  your  mother  is  not  such 
a  fool,  she  will  manage  that 
all  right ;  and — who  knows  ? — 
perhaps  the  boy  is  wise  and 
asks  no  questions  of  which  he 
is  afraid  to  hear  the  answer. 
Maybe  it  would  be  best  he 
should  know  to  -  morrow,  as 
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you  say;  but  that  will  make 
no  difference — no  difference  at 
all:  it  is  finished."  And,  ar- 
rived at  this  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, the  subject  was  consid- 
ered closed. 

Meanwhile  in  the  harem 
Hasn  was  received  by  his 
mother  with  open  arms  and 
lavish  expressions  of  delight 
and  affection,  and  in  spite 
of  his  impatience  he  could 
not  stem  the  tide  till  she 
stopped  from  want  of  breath. 

Then  he  cried,  "Oh,  mother, 
how  good  you  all  are !  But 
I  told  you  you  would  love 
her.  You  did  not  know  her 
before — how  good  and  loving 
she  is.  Where  is  she?" 

"My  son,  my  son,  you  must 
remember.  You  cannot  see 
your  bride  till  the  next  two 
days  are  past.  You  must  be 
reasonable,  and  above  all  do 
nothing  to  anger  your  father. 
He  has  been  much  troubled 
over  this  business — and  sorely 
angered  also.  Now,"  laying 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder  as 
he  made  a  movement  of  im- 
patience, "be  sensible,  and  all 
will  be  right.  Think  you  /have 
had  no  trouble  also  over  this." 

"Mother,  I  know  you  have 
done  well  for  us,  but  it  is  hard 
not  to  see  her,  even  for  a 
moment." 

"  Nonsense  !  Perhaps  it  is 
hard,  but  what  would  you? 
It  is  the  custom.  But  here  is 
a  present  from  her — made  by 
her  own  hands.  Now,  will  that 
console  you  for  a  while  ?  " 

"'Tis  beautiful,"  cried  he. 
"  I  had  not  thought  her  fingers 
would  so  soon  have  learned  these 
things." 


"Ah,  but  knowledge  comes 
easy  to  a  clever  one,"  chuckled 
the  old  woman. 

"  Clever  one  !  By  Allah  !  she 
must  have  bewitched  them  all," 
thought  Hasn,  as,  putting  the 
embroidered  velvet  pouch  into 
the  bosom  of  his  robe,  he  em- 
braced his  mother  with  many 
expressions  of  gratitude. 

"  Now  you  will  go  away  and 
sleep  soundly,  and  to-morrow 
you  will  rise  light  and  happy ; 
for  it  will  be  a  busy  day,  and 
the  next  also.  Your  new  gar- 
ments are  all  laid  out  in  your 
sleeping-place.  They  are  hand- 
some, I  can  tell  you,  and  hand- 
some you  will  look  in  them. 
Good  night,  my  son — with  the 
blessing  of  Allah,"  added  she, 
dismissing  him. 

A  smile  of  inward  amusement 
nickered  on  her  lips  as  she  looked 
after  him,  to  be  succeeded  by  her 
usual  hard  expression  as  she 
went  round  the  harem  rooms 
looking  into  every  corner  to 
make  sure  that  all  were  in, 
and  asleep  on  their  mattresses 
spread  on  the  floor,  before  she 
also  retired  to  a  well-earned  rest. 

Sleep  !  Yes,  the  advice  was 
good,  but  Hasn  was  in  no  frame 
of  mind  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
He  was  too  full  of  this  sudden 
change  on  the  face  of  things, 
and  his  reception,  so  different 
from  what  he  had  anticipated. 
No  thought  of  the  truth  came 
to  stir  his  self  -  complacency, 
and  as  he  threw  himself  on 
his  bed,  no  warning  came  to 
snap  the  thread  of  his  rose- 
coloured  dreams. 

As  he  lay,  still  in  the  day 
garments  in  which  he  had 
thrown  himself  down,  his  wak- 
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ing  dreams,  like  stones  thrown 
idly  into  a  still  water,  merged 
themselves  in  ever  -  widening 
circles  into  the  untroubled  still- 
ness of  slumber;  and  he  slept, 
the  deep  sound  sleep  of  health 
and  of  a  tired  body.  One  arm 
was  thrown  high  above  his 
head,  while  the  other  rested 
in  the  bosom  of  his  galabeah 
touching  the  velvet  pouch ;  his 
strong  limbs  were  relaxed  in 
sleep,  one  stretched  out  to  its 
full  length,  while  the  other — 
from  whose  foot  the  pointed 
scarlet  slipper  had  fallen  to  the 
floor  —  hung  limply  over  the 
side  of  the  low  couch. 

For  an  hour  he  lay  quite  still, 
the  only  sound  the  regular  rise 
and  fall  of  his  breathing.  Then 
his  sleep  became  troubled,  and 
he  turned  and  moved  restlessly, 
till  with  a  sudden  start  he 
awoke,  bathed  in  perspiration, 
and  with  every  strong  nerve 
quivering  like  a  sounding  harp- 
string. 

Putting  his  hand  to  his  damp 
forehead,  he  sat  up,  half  dazed. 
What  was  it  ?  What  had  wak- 
ened him  ? 

He  knew  he  had  been  dream- 
ing;  but  of  what? — the  recol- 
lection had  gone. 

Some  one  had  called  his  name. 
Was  it  in  the  dream  ? 

He  sat  listening,  holding  his 
breath.  No  sound  broke  the 
quiet  stillness  but  the  distant 
barking  of  a  dog,  and  the 
whistle  and  distant  rumble  of 
a  train  passing  on  its  way 
from  Upper  Egypt  to  Cairo, 
then — silence. 

A  long  ray  of  moonlight  com- 
ing in  through  the  high-barred 
window  above  made  a  broken, 
slanting  path  of  light  across 


the  darkness,  and  to  his  sleep- 
dimmed  eyes  and  startled  fancy 
seemed  peopled  with  moving 
dancing  forms,  and  faces  that 
gibed  and  mouthed  at  him,  as 
the  branches  of  the  red-flowered 
tree  outside  swayed  in  the 
gentle  night-breeze,  and  threw 
their  shadows  back  and  for- 
ward across  the  window. 

With  a  long  gasp  he  let  his 
imprisoned  breath  free.  His 
eyes  were  wide  awake  now,  and 
no  longer  saw  strange  sights  in 
the  moonlight ;  the  throbbing 
and  surging  of  the  rushing 
blood  in  his  ears  had  ceased, 
but,  still  filled  with  a  sense  of 
the  echo  of  a  calling  voice,  he 
turned  his  face  up  towards  the 
window  to  listen  again. 

"I  swear  I  heard  it,"  mut- 
tered he,  casting  an  anxious 
glance  into  the  shadows  made 
deeper  by  the  bright,  glistening 
streak.  The  branches  outside 
rustled  and  bent  to  each  other 
as  the  breeze  sighed  through 
them,  and — was  it  fancy? — or 
did  a  low  voice  again  cry, 
"  Hasn  !  Hasn  !  awake  ! " 

All  the  terrible  legends  he 
had  ever  heard  of  Afrits,  devils, 
and  evil  spirits  crowded  in 
upon  him  like  beckoning 
ghosts,  and,  cowering  down  in 
a  trembling  heap,  he  tried  to 
shut  out  the  sound  ;  but  do 
what  he  would,  he  uncon- 
sciously listened  for  it,  and 
again  it  came  —  louder  this 
time  —  a  woman's  voice  — 
"  Hasn  !  Hasn  !  awake  ! " 

"Ah!"  He  lifted  his  head. 
That  was  the  voice  of  no  Afrit. 
Surely — no,  it  could  not  be. 
Again  came  the  call,  "  Hasn  ! 
Hasn  !  awake  !  It  is  I  ! 
Ayesha  ! " 
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"  Ayesha  !  "  echoed  he,  in- 
credulous. 

"  I  hear  you  speak — I  know 
you  are  waking.  Do  not  try 
to  deceive  me,"  went  on  the 
low  voice  —  low  indeed,  but 
vibrating  with  strong  emotion, 
pent  up,  and  quivering  to  burst 
its  bonds. 

"  Ayesha !  "  cried  he,  "  where 
are  you  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  Here — beside  the 
wall.  I  have  risked  much  to 
speak  with  you.  Come  !  " 

"  You  swear  by  Allah  and 
His  Prophet  you  are  Ayesha  ?  " 
queried  he,  fear  of  the  snares 
of  Afrits  again  assailing  his 
superstitious  soul. 

A  smothered  exclamation  of 
impatience,  then — "By  Allah, 
I  swear !  What  need  ? — you 
should  know  my  voice  well," 
with  a  bitter  choking  laugh. 
"  Come  out !  I  will  wait  no 
longer.  Already  I  may  pay 
dearly  for  this.  And  you  pre- 
tend not  to  know  me ! "  her 
voice  rising.  "  If  you  come  not 
I  will —  Ah,  why  should  I 
threaten  ?  I  am  helpless ! 
Hasn  !  Hasn ! " 

Hastily  answering,  "  I  come  ! 
I  come ! "  he  lifted  the  heavy 
curtain  which  covered  the  door- 
way, and  holding  it  back,  the 
light  from  the  window  made 
visible  the  shadowy  darkness 
of  the  passage  beyond.  Know- 
ing the  way  well,  he  passed 
softly  down,  and  through  the 
salamlik  —  where  the  doors 
stood  open  to  the  warm  night 
air,  and  dark  forms  lay  about 
in  heavy  sleep  ;  across  the 
narrow  courtyard  to  the  door 
in  the  wall,  to  find  it  ajar — for 
the  doorkeeper  having  taken 
the  opportunity  to  carry  on 


the  feasting  with  his  friends  in 
the  village,  had  left  his  door 
and  his  duty  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Going  round  the 
side  of  the  house,  he  saw  the 
crouching  figure  in  the  shadow 
of  the  wall,  and  stood  irreso- 
lute :  it  seemed  so  wildly 
improbable  that  this  could  be 
Ayesha,  who  till  now  he  had 
thought  slept  undisturbed  in 
the  harem  under  his  mother's 
watchful  eye  and  care  ;  but  his 
hesitation  vanished  as,  on  the 
dark  figure  rising,  he  saw  it 
was  she  in  reality,  and  he  ad- 
vanced quickly  to  where  she 
stood  awaiting  him. 

But  this  tall  fierce  -  looking 
woman  who  drew  herself  erect, 
with  a  gesture  of  disdain,  away 
from  his  proffered  embrace,  was 
surely  not  the  gay  and  mis- 
chievous but  sunny  -  tempered 
desert  girl  he  had  left  so  short 
a  time  before.  Her  robe  was 
stained  with  dust,  and  torn  in 
large  rents,  and  her  whole 
appearance  was  wild  and 
dishevelled.  This  was  no  mis- 
chievous prank,  as  he  had  half 
thought  at  first. 

"What  is  it?"  breathed  he. 
"Are  you  mad?  How  did 
you  come  here?  Surely  my 
mother " 

"  Ah  !  " — the  sound  came  in 
a  snarl  from  between  clenched 
teeth  as  she  turned  sharply — 
"  She  !  Yes,  it  was  well  planned. 
Come ;  I  cannot  speak  here,  the 
shadow  of  that  house  chokes 
me ! "  and  she  walked  rapidly 
on,  he  following  in  spite  of  him- 
self, in  a  wondering  maze. 

"  Ayesha  ! "  said  he,  "  stay 
and  tell  me  what  you  mean. 
Where  are  you  going  ?  "  But 
she  took  no  notice  of  his  words, 
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and   appeared   as    though    she 
had  not  heard. 

Half  angered  now,  he  thought 
to  leave  her ;  but  how  could  he  ? 
Suddenly  a  horrible  thought 
flashed  into  his  mind.  She 
must  be  ill,  she  looked  so 
strange  and  wild.  He  had 
heard  of  persons  doing  strange 
things  in  the  delirium  of  fever. 
That  must  be  the  explanation 
of  the  mystery.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  last  few  weeks  had 
resulted  in  fever. 

Well,  he  must  follow  on,  and 
presently  persuade  her  to  go 
back ;  and  if  that  were  not 
possible,  carry  her,  if  need  be, 
back  to  the  house.  Her  strength 
would  soon  fail  if  she  continued 
to  walk  like  this,  and  he  could 
reason  with  her  when  she  be- 
came exhausted. 

Meanwhile,  dropping  back  a 
little,  he  followed,  his  whole 
attention  so  riveted  on  her  as 
she  flew  in  front  —  evidently 
with  some  fixed  purpose  in  view 
— that  he  neither  saw  nor  heard 
the  almost  noiseless  footfall  of 
the  dark  form  gliding  behind 
them  both — that  of  Mustapha, 
who,  still  watching  the  house, 
had  recognised  Ayesha,  had 
witnessed  the  meeting,  and 
now  followed,  keeping  them 
in  sight  as  a  wary  hunter 
stalks  the  game  whose  keen 
instinct  would  seek  out  in  an 
instant  the  scent  of  surround- 
ing danger. 

It  was  a  strange  sight : 
Ayesha  rushing  on  in  frenzy, 
broken  sounds  and  half-intel- 
ligible words  escaping  from  her 
dry  lips  between  the  quick 
pantings  of  her  breath ;  Hasn 
following,  half  expostulating, 
half  terrified;  and  behind  the 


two  the  figure  of  the  Bedouin 
stealthily  treading  almost  in 
their  footsteps,  unnoticed  and 
unheeded  by  either. 

Suddenly  she  turned  aside 
through  the  fields  towards  a 
hut,  which, 'made  of  the  strong 
stalks  of  the  maize-plant  stuck 
closely  together  deep  into  the 
ground,  the  roof  being  of 
thinner  stalks  and  leaves  inter- 
laced and  thrust  into  the 
bamboo-like  walls,  had  been  a 
warm  and  comfortable  shelter 
for  some  watchmen,  the  dead 
ashes  of  whose  fire  still  left 
their  dark  mark  on  the  ground, 
while  the  dry  stems  of  the  roof 
were  still  blackened  by  its 
smoke.  Deserted  now,  and 
being  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
field,  this  served  as  a  frail 
shelter,  through  the  chinks  of 
which  the  moonlight  stole  in 
slender  glistening  threads. 

Here  she  faced  round,  and  in 
a  voice  she  vainly  strove  to 
render  calm,  cried,  "Why  keep 
up  this  pretence  to  screen  your 
cowardice?  Think  you  I  do 
not  know  everything  ?  You 
thought  I  was  safely  shut 
away  from  all,  and  should  hear 
nothing.  And  I,  like  a  poor 
blind  fool,  believed  in  you  and 
your  lying  people.  Only  to-day 
I  heard  that  all  was  made 
ready  for  your  marriage- 
feast " 

"  Ayesha,  you  rave  !  I  have 
not  shut  you  up.  It  is  the 
custom,  you  know  well,  that  I 
should  not  see  you." 

Staring  at  him,  she  burst 
into  hysterical  laughter,  while 
he,  with  dropping  jaw,  listened 
amazedly  to  her  ill-timed  eerie 
merriment. 

It   ceased  as  suddenly  as  it 
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had  begun,  and  in  a  hard,  cut- 
ting voice,  she  cried — 

"  How  well  you  lie  !  Did  I 
not  know  the  truth,  I  would 
almost  be  mad  enough  to  be- 
lieve you.  No ;  I  am  not  mad. 
Better  if  I  were.  Oh;  if  I  were 
only  dreaming  ! "  putting  her 
hands  to  her  head — "  if  I  were 
only  dreaming  !  —  and  could 
wake.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell 
you — what  you  know  well  al- 
ready— that  with  fair  promises 
and  false  tongue  I  was  per- 
suaded to  go  away  to  my 
prison-house,  and  there  had  lain 
to  die  of  hunger  and  rot  in 
darkness  ?  —  and  would  have 
died  believing  in  you ;  but  I 
escaped,  and  flying  to  you, 
heard  on  all  sides  the  news 
of  your  marriage  to  the  rich 
sheik's  daughter  —  a  common 
fellaheen  girl ;  while  I — a  Bed- 
ouin ! — ah !  when  I  think  of  it 
I  could  kill  you  all !  all ! " 

"  Who  told  you  I  marry  the 
sheik's  daxighter  ?  "  cried  Hasn 
vehemently. 

"  Who  told  me  ?  I  heard  it 
everywhere :  all,  every  one,  the 
very  children  in  the  street,  talk 
of  it  —  the  houses  have  their 
lamps  hung  out  for  it.  Scarce 
believing,  I  went  to  the  house 
—  they  showed  it  me  —  her 
house,  and  I  heard  the  truth 
there.  Your  father  was  there 
even  then.  You  had  mocked 
me,  brought  me  here  to  be 
trampled  upon  and  thrown 
aside." 

The  listener  outside  the  frail 
barrier  crouched  lower,  his  long 
curved  dagger  loosened  in  its 
sheath.  The  convulsive  grip  of 
his  strong  fingers  tightening 
round  the  hilt  made  deep  scores 
in  the  grasping  hand,  whose 


brown  skin  strained  over  the 
outstanding  knuckles,  while  in 
his  eyes  shone  an  ominous  glit- 
ter. For  a  second  each  muscle 
gathered  itself  like  a  steel 
spring,  then  relaxed,  as  he  mut- 
tered, "Not  yet!  not  yet!" 
and  his  teeth  set  themselves 
tightly  under  the  firm  lips  in 
the  effort  to  keep  silence. 

Hasn  never  doubted  the  truth 
of  her  words.  They  had  been 
as  a  flash  of  light  to  his  brain, 
and  he  saw  the  whole  plan  be- 
fore him.  He  had  been  tricked 
— nay,  had  fooled  himself — and 
clenching  his  hands,  he  strode 
up  and  down  the  narrow  space 
in  an  ecstasy  of  wrath.  This 
was  their  plot.  But  it  should 
fail— by  Allah,  it  should  !  He 
would  go  now,  and  before  them 
all  refuse  this  girl  they  forced 
upon  him.  At  the  moment  he 
hated  her — this  woman  he  had 
never  seen — -and  no  threats  or 
persuasions  should  induce  him 
to  marry  her.  But  what  if  it 
were  already  too  late  ?  Neither 
his  presence  nor  the  bride's  was 
necessary  at  the  marriage  cer- 
emony. His  father  and  hers, 
as  their  representatives,  acted 
for  them,  and  this  ceremony 
must  be  already  over.  In  that 
case  he  could  not  shake  himself 
free.  His  father's  word  would 
be  taken  before  his — he  was 
helpless  in  the  matter.  What 
could  he  do  against  them  and 
fate? 

This  thought  came  like  a 
blow  in  the  face,  and,  staggered 
by  it,  he  stopped  and  stood 
moodily  looking  down  on  the 
beaten  earth  floor,  stirring  the 
scattered  wood -ash  aimlessly 
with  his  foot,  and  sunk  so  deep 
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in  thought  of  himself  and  how 
this  would  affect  him  that 
Ayesha  was  unheeded  and 
unthought  of  in  his  selfish 
musings. 

He  was  recalled  to  himself 
by  her  voice.  How  long  she 
had  been  speaking  he  knew 
not,  but  came  to  the  sense  of 
its  sound  with  a  start. 

"  Has  so  much  thought 
brought  wisdom?  "  she  was  say- 
ing with  a  sneer,  belied  by  the 
tears  in  her  voice.  "  Think 
you  of  some  fresh  plan  to  be 
delivered  from  me?  I  warn 
you  I  am  not  to  be  fooled 
again." 

"  Ayesha  !  "  cried  he,  "  I 
swear  to  you^I  know  nothing 
of  what  you  have  told  me — I 
swear  it  again  by  all  that  is 
sacred.  Tis  /  have  been  fooled 
and  tricked.  I  thought  you 
were  my  bride  of  to-morrow. 
See  !  they  told  me  you  had  sent 
me  this"  holding  out  to  her  the 
embroidered  pouch,  "and  said 
how  easily  you  had  learned  to 
make  it.  How  could  I  know  I 
was  listening  to  a  lie  ?  Believe 
me,  Ayesha,  I  am  speaking 
truth.  You  must  believe  me." 

"You  thought  that  was  my 
work,"  she  said,  taking  the 
pouch  from  his  hand  and  turn- 
ing it  idly  over  and  over  in  her 
hands ;  then  suddenly,  as  if  it 
had  stung  her,  flinging  it  down, 
cried,  "  That  I  You  believed 
that  was  mine?  A  Bedouin 
knows  naught  of  these  idle 
things.  Do  not  cheat  me 
again.  Do  not  lie  to  me.  I 
loved  you — I  trusted  you  with 
my  life." 

"And  so  I  love  you  still, 
Ayesha,"  cried  he  impulsively, 
catching  her  in  his  arms ;  and 


this  time,  believing  him  in  spite 
of  herself,  and  woman-like  for- 
giving all  she  did  not  believe, 
she  returned  his  embrace  pas- 
sionately, crying,  "  I  knew  it ; 
I  knew  you  could  not  be  so 
cruel.  They  have  failed,  and  I 
shall  be  your  bride  in  truth  as 
you  believed.  You  must  not 
leave  me.  You  know  not  what 
these  days  have  been ;  but  now 
I  live  again.  They  dare  do 
nothing  now  you  are  with  me." 
He  was  silent.  The  sudden 
impulse  which  had  led  him  to 
clasp  her  to  him  a  moment  ago 
and  declare  that  she  should  be 
his  bride  and  none  other,  had 
passed,  and  all  the  disagreeable 
results  of  such  a  course  arrayed 
themselves  vividly  before  his 
mind's  eye, — the  trouble  and 

*/       * 

anxiety  it  would  bring  to  him- 
self; the  anger  of  his  father 
and  of  the  powerful  sheik 
which  would  descend  on  him ; 
the  wailings  and  upbraidings 
of  his  mother  and  relations ; 
and  perhaps  in  the  end  ruin 
and  disgrace  for  them  all.  He 
saw  all  this,  and  his  love  for 
Ayesha  was  but  a  feeble  thing 
to  stem  the  current  of  such  a 
tide.  The  thing  was  done.  It 
was  fated  that  this  woman  and 
not  Ayesha  was  to  be  his  wife. 
Well,  then,  so  let  it  be — he 
would  struggle  no  more.  Aye- 
sha must  be  content.  'Twas 
her  own  fault :  had  he  not  seen 
her  face  at  the  fair  this  mad 
folly  would  never  have  over- 
taken him,  and  if  she  would 
show  her  face  to  one  man  she 
would  show  it  to  another ;  and 
Allah  !  what  a  temper  she  had  ! 
No ;  it  was  better  thus,  he  saw 
clearly  now :  and  Ayesha  in 
dishevelled  robes,  and  with  her 
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face  haggard  and  disfigured  by 
fasting  and  weeping,  was  an 
unconscious  witness  against 
herself  —  she  was  no  longer 
beautiful,  and  her  passionate 
wild  nature  was  an  enigma  to 
him. 

Ayesha  felt  his  change  of 
mood,  and  drawing  back  from 
him,  said,  "  What  is  the  matter  ? 
you  are  so  silent ; "  and  in  her 
tone  ran  a  vague  apprehension 
as  of  some  evil  to  come.  "  We 
shall  be  married  to-morrow :  is 
it  not  so?  Why  do  you  not 
speak  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  know,"  said  he, 
and  in  his  haste  and  half  fear 
of  her  his  voice  was  harsh  and 
abrupt — "if  you  will  know,  it 
is  impossible.  I  have  thought 
of  it  all.  I  dare  not  go  back 
now." 

"What  do  you  mean?  Do 
you  tell  me  you  will  marry  this 
woman  ? "  said  Ayesha,  in  a 
dull  stunned  voice,  as  if  to 
grasp  his  meaning  were  difficult 
to  her. 

"I  must,"  said  he  —  adding 
impatiently,  "  be  reasonable.  I 
must  go  on  with  it — the  cere- 
mony is  finished  by  now.  I 
should  have  to  divorce  her,  and 
her  father  would  rum  us  all. 
It  is  impossible.  And  in  that 
case  it  would  be  worse  for  you 
— I  should  have  nothing  to  give 
you ;  and  if  you  are  reasonable 
— and  wait — when  I  am  richer 
and  can  afford  to  defy  my 
parents,  I  may  perhaps  take 
another  wife.  You  see  that?" 
Then  in  a  coaxing  tone  he 
added,  "And  you  know  well  I 
do  not  love  her  as  I  do — and 
always  shall — love  you." 

Suddenly  the  full  meaning 
of  his  words  penetrated  her 


mind,  and  with  a  cry  she  tore 
herself  from  his  hands  so  rough- 
ly that  he  staggered  back  as 
she — a  fury  now — poured  out 
on  him  a  torrent  of  scathing 
words,  while,  terrified  at  the 
storm  he  had  raised,  he  cowered 
before  her  as  her  slight  form 
with  uplifted  arms  seemed  to 
fill  the  space  by  which  he  might 
have  escaped. 

"  Coward  !  coward  ! — and  this 
is  the  man  I  have  loved  !  Oh  ! 
fool  that  I  was  to  trust  you ! 
I  might  have  known  that  the 
eagle  of  the  desert  woiild  be 
as  fit  a  mate  for  the  toiling  ox 
in  the  field,  as  I  for  you.  For 
you  I  have  left  my  people,  and 
to  them  I  may  not  return.  Ah, 
they  are  wise,  my  people !  I 
thought  I  knew  better  than 
they — that  there  might  be  one 
man  among  the  rotten  hearts  of 
you  fellaheen — and  behold  you 
are  all  alike.  You  would  make 
me  a  handmaid  to  the  clod  of 
earth  you  would  call  your  wife  ? 
'Tis  /,  who  am  your  wife,  should 
demand  her  for  my  handmaid 
and  slave " 

A  crash,  as  the  slight  barrier 
of  dry  stalks  was  torn  aside, 
broken  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  infuriated  Bedouin,  and 
with  a  gurgling  scream  the 
girl  fell  to  her  knees,  clutch- 
ing at  his  garments  with  both 
hands. 

"  Mustapha !  But  not  me 
only  !  Justice  !  Avenge  ! " 

The  bright  blade  flashed  and 
bit  deep  again,  and  she  fell 
prone,  her  arm,  down  which  the 
red  life -stream  ran,  pointing 
towards  Hasn,  as  her  glazing 
eyes  met  his. 

An  instant,  and  before  the 
words  were  well  finished,  he 
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sprang  over  her  body,  clearing 
the  fatal  blade,  which,  balked 
of  its  stroke,  fell  from  the 
Bedouin's  hand  among  the  dark 
heap  of  drapery  at  his  feet. 
He  stooped  to  search  for  it, 
reddening  his  groping  hand 
with  the  stain,  which,  warm 
though  it  was,  struck  a  chill  to 
his  heart,  even  through  the 
heat  of  madness  which  pos- 
sessed him.  Drawing  back 
sharply  from  the  contact,  he 
stood  an  instant,  feeling  the 
warm  trickle  spread  on  his 
hand. 

"  Allah  !  " — so  Ayesha's  baby 
fingers  used  to  creep  over  his 
in  her  play.  Flinging  back  his 
hand  with  a  furious  gesture, 
tearing  and  bruising  it  uncon- 
sciously against  the  broken 
ends  of  the  crushed  stalks,  and 
with  a  curse  on  his  lips,  he 
dashed  out  into  the  clear  night. 

The  dark  figure  of  the  fugi- 
tive sped  on,  profiting  by  the 
short  start  the  Bedouin's  mo- 
mentary hesitation  had  given 
him,  expecting  every  instant 
to  hear  the  steps  of  his  pursuer, 
and  not  daring  to  pause,  or 
even  to  turn  his  head.  He  had 
no  thought ;  his  mind  was  filled 
with  the  dumb  desire  of  his 
coward  soul  for  safety.  As  for 
Ayesha — dead  or  living — she 
was  to  him  nothing,  except  that 
as  he  ran  he  cursed  the  cause 
of  all  this  danger ;  but  whether 
it  was  she  or  fate  he  cursed,  it 
was  not  in  words,  hardly  even 
in  thought — there  was  no  time 
for  that — but  somewhere  in  the 
hidden  working  of  his  brain  the 
idea  existed,  and  still  he  ran. 
Was  he  running,  or  was  it  the 
dusty  path  that  slid  past  under 
his  feet  ?  His  lips  and  throat 


were  dry;  the  cool  night  air 
struck  hot  on  the  parched 
skin.  His  breath  came  in  hoarse 
panting  gasps;  surely  he  was 
safe  now — he  must  have  left 
that  horror  miles  behind.  With 
a  shudder  his  nerves  shot  the 
tired  limbs  on  again  —  that 
glance  behind  had  shown  him 
the  avenger  in  pursuit  and  close 
at  hand.  Allah  !  so  close.  He 
tripped  and  nearly  fell  over  a 
heap  of  stones,  and  the  perspir- 
ation burst  forth  at  every  pore. 
Oh  for  a  cloud !  for  darkness 
to  cover  that  pitiless  light ! 
Ha !  the  wall — he  had  come  to 
it :  could  he  find  even  a  hole  to 
creep  through — the  water  was 
on  the  other  side  —  he  could 
swim  ;  the  Bedouin,  he  knew, 
could  not.  Once  gain  the  canal, 
and  he  could  cheat  him. 

Already  the  thought  lent 
fresh  wings  to  his  flying  feet. 
On  !  on !  How  far  it  was  ! 
Here  was  the  break.  He  could 
hear  the  running  of  the  water, 
see  its  light  dancing  through 
the  shadows  of  the  reeds,  as 
they  bowed  and  swayed  to  the 
steady  flow.  He  stumbled  on 
among  the  loose  stones  in  the 
way,  slipping  and  climbing. 
He  was  through  the  hole  — 
down  the  bank.  A  plunge ! 
the  glittering  drops  flew  up  in 
a  dazzling  shower,  and  as  they 
fell  back,  nothing  disturbed  the 
dark  water  but  a  long  ripple 
against  the  current,  showing 
where,  under  the  surface,  he 
swam  for  his  life. 

The  Bedouin,  close  behind, 
followed  across  the  fields,  saw 
him  disappear  through  the 
broken  place  in  the  wall,  heard 
the  splash  of  his  body  in  the 
water,  and,  arrived  at  the  brink, 
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saw  nothing  but  the  long, 
spreading  ripple  :  his  eyes, 
glowing  Math  savage  hatred 
and  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
followed  the  swimmer's  course, 
and,  as  the  ripple  wavered  and 
at  last  broke,  he  stooped  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wall. 

Hasn's  dark  head,  sleeked 
like  an  otter's,  rose,  looking 
backward.  No  sign :  had  he 
succeeded?  Gradually  he  drew 
himself  out  of  the  water  and 
crouched,  listening. 

Still  no  sound. 

The  silence  seemed  ominous. 
A  thousand  hammers  beat  in 
his  head  ;  his  muscles  twitched 
and  trembled  with  the  late 
strong  exertion.  The  water,  as 
it  passed,  seemed  to  be  lapping 
at  him  —  rising  higher  and 
higher — to  wash  him  back  in 
its  current  to  his  foe. 

Still  silence. 

He  was  safe  now.  The 
canal  was  deep,  and  there  was 
no  other  means  of  crossing. 
He  could  hear  a  watchman  in 
the  village  calling  to  another,  a 
dog  growling.  A  cry  for  help 
was  on  his  lips ;  but  no — that 
would  betray  him. 

He  lay  still,  then  refreshed 
by  the  cool  water  and  em- 
boldened by  neither  seeing  nor 


hearing  any  sign  of  his  pursuer 
he  rose  to  climb  the  bank. 

As  he  rose,  the  watcher  on 
the  other  bank  rose  also  ;  some- 
thing gleamed,  and  as  he 
stepped  out  from  the  shadow 
the  light  glistened  full  on  the 
long,  levelled  barrel  of  a  gun  as 
he  cried,  "  Fool !  thou  art  not 
of  the  water,  yet  canst  swim. 
Lead  is  not  of  the  air,  yet 
can  fly,"  and  with  his  mock- 
ing words  came  a  flash  and 
report. 

With  a  cry,  showing  that 
the  messenger  had  well  sped, 
Hasn  half  turned  to  face  his 
enemy,  then,  with  arms  thrown 
up  wildly,  staggered,  and  fell 
with  a  dead  plunge  into  the 
hurrying  water. 

A  few  seconds  later,  the 
moonlight  shone  on  a  ghastly 
face  and  tossing  arm,  then  a 
swirl  carried  all  under,  and  the 
darkened  water  ran  clear  as 
before. 

The  Bedouin  stood  gazing, 
then  turned  towards  the  dis- 
tant Pyramids,  throwing  out 
his  hands  as  if  in  answer  to 
a  question.  His  work  was 
finished.  The  honour  of  his 
tribe  was  vindicated.  The 
vengeance  was  complete. 

E.  WILLIAMSON  WALLACE. 
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"Do  you  think,  Socrates," 
says  Agathon  in  the  '  Sympo- 
sium,' "  that  my  head  is  so  full 
of  the  theatre  that  I  do  not  know 
how  much  more  formidable  to  a 
man  of  sense  are  a  few  good 
judges  than  many  fools?"  Thus 
it  was  that  Agathon  upheld  the 
dignity  of  letters  ;  and  just  now, 
when  we  are  told  that  royalties 
are  the  best  test  of  merit,  some 
would  recall  an  ancient  and  a 
different  attitude  of  mind.  A 
few  good  judges  are  more  for- 
midable than  many  fools,  said 
Agathon,  who  was  as  secure- 
ly protected  against  the  mob's 
loud  detraction  and  louder  ap- 
plause as  any  poet  who  ever 
penned  a  verse.  For  his  theatre 
was  built  in  that  Athens  of  the 
fifth  century  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  wise  men  to  fools  was 
greater  than  ever  it  was  before 
or  since.  Fools  there  were,  of 
course,  because  folly  is  eternal ; 
but  Agathon  need  not  fear 
them  :  he  faced  the  competition 
of  Sophocles,  and  had  faith  in 
the  incorruptible  wisdom  of  his 
judges.  None  the  less,  the  critic 
finds  it  significant  that  even  in 
the  golden  age  the  illiterate  had 
already  lifted  up  their  voice,  and 
asks,  if  Agathon' s  protest  were 
justified  then,  how  much  louder 
should  the  sound  of  protest  be 
raised  to-day,  when,  if  every 
man  does  not  consider  himself  a 
literary  artist,  at  least  he  de- 
mands the  right  to  appraise 
such  wares  as  he  buys  for  a 
cheap  price  and  on  easy  terms. 

Such  was  once  the  vain  argu- 
ment   of     exclusiveness.      Yet 


other  times,  other  manners;  and 
Agathon's  pride  was  long  still 
forgotten.  What  the  drama 
was  to  the  Athens  of  Pericles, 
to  the  England  of  "Eliza  and 
our  James,"  so  the  novel  is  to 
the  England  of  Victoria.  Now- 
adays all  the  world  devours 
fiction,  and  the  simpler  the 
fiction  the  better  the  world 
likes  it.  For  the  world  is  no 
longer  merely  critical :  happily 
every  man  who  runs  to  catch  a 
train  reads  whatever  wads  of 
paper  are  given  him  by  the 
bookstall  or  circulating  library ; 
and  the  busy  writers  obey  the 
libraries  with  the  same  loyal 
obedience  wherewith  the  officers 
of  France  regard  the  sacrosanc- 
tity  of  a  general.  So  Agathon's 
protest  is  seldom  raised,  and  if 
ever  it  be  furtively  heard,  it  is 
properly  hushed  by  partisans 
as  the  expression  of  envy  and 
incompetence.  So  while  plain- 
tive excuses  are  invented  for 
the  prose  of  Mr  Meredith, 
there  is  a  generous  impulse  to 
keep  up  the  repute  and  the 
price  of  those  who  set  the  great 
heart  of  the  people  a-beating. 
For  these  masters  nothing  is 
too  high  nor  too  low.  Their 
movements  are  chronicled  as 
patiently  as  though  they  were 
kings  or  statesmen  or  wealthy 
tea  -  grocers ;  their  works  are 
welcomed  with  a  hushed  mur- 
mur of  amazement.  Does  he 
not  live  in  a  castle  and  own 
a  yacht,  the  good,  kind,  wealthy 
hero,  who  has  condescended 
thus  to  entertain  our  leisure? 
Then  the  voice  of  criticism  is 
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silenced,  since  no  man  has  the 
right  to  publish  a  judgment 
on  prosperity ;  and  the  novelist 
buys  more  castles  and  more 
yachts,  which  are  eloquently 
advertised,  until  the  public 
which  he  serves  learns  how 
to  spell  another  name,  and  then 
his  yachts,  and  his  castles,  and 
his  books  are  too  soon  for- 
gotten. 

But  while  it  lasts  the  novel- 
ist's career  is  a  merry  one  — 
indeed,  the  lion  comique  is  his 
only  rival ;  and  in  good  for- 
tune, as  in  ill,  he  most  nearly 
resembles  this  other  squeezer 
of  the  common  pulse.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  provide 
such  medicine  as  the  patient 
seems  to  require,  and  charge 
accordingly.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  (or  can  be)  an 
independent  physician,  resolute 
to  give  only  such  prescriptions 
as  egotism  and  professional 
pride  might  suggest.  In  other 
words,  the  novelist,  like  the 
music-hall  singer,  obeys  with- 
out question  the  mandate  of 
his  audience.  He  does  not 
follow  his  trade  in  an  arrogant 
independence  of  spirit.  His 
works  are  rather  the  creation 
of  his  readers  than  of  himself. 
It  is  his  ingenious  talent  to 
crystallise  the  prevailing  taste. 
Nor  is  the  extravagant  praise 
that  is  lavished  upon  him  wholly 
disinterested.  The  reader,  find- 
ing in  print  the  same  wise  senti- 
ments that  have  occurred  to 
him  a  thousand  times,  exclaims, 
"  What  a  clever  man  is  Mr  X. ! 
He  has  put  into  type  the  very 
thought  that  passed  through 
my  brain  yesterday."  This 
humility  is  creditable  alike  to 
novelist  and  reader. 


Fiction,  then,  is  a  matter 
of  fashion,  like  the  making  of 
hats.  Its  purveyors  must  study 
their  clients  with  diligence  and 
insight.  Mr  Bryce  said  not 
long  since  that  he  had  written 
a  novel,  which  he  would  not 
publish  until  the  revolution  of 
years  should  make  its  subject 
once  again  fashionable.  We 
applaud  his  resolve,  because 
we  are  quite  sure  that  a  book 
composed  on  these  terms  would 
be  worth  its  weight  in  gold ; 
but  we  fear  that  when  the 
fashion  does  return,  a  dozen 
more  practised  hands  may 
anticipate  his  market.  More- 
over, fashion  changes  so  quickly, 
that  where  once  we  used  to 
applaud  the  novel  of  the 
year,  now  we  can  scarcely  do 
more  than  herald  the  novel 
of  the  week.  One  sensation, 
in  fact,  drives  out  another ; 
but  even  the  speed  of  those 
constant  revolutions  is  not 
enough  to  deprive  us  of  ex- 
periments in  mimicry.  If  a 
writer  is  fortunate  enough  to 
hit  upon  a  new  and  popular 
genre,  he  will  win  as  many 
imitators  as  guineas ;  and  the 
imitators  forget  in  their  just 
anxiety  to  gratify  the  public 
that,  though  their  flattery  may 
be  sincere,  borrowed  work  may 
sometimes  pall  upon  the  taste. 
Thus  the  enterprise  of  Mr 
Antony  Hope  has  met  with  an 
immediate  response  —  there  is 
hardly  a  writer  who  can  wield  a 
pen  that  has  not  a  dethroned 
monarch  up  his  sleeve ;  and  Mr 
Weyman's  spirited  attempt  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  late 
Alexandre  Dumas  has  not  gone 
unrecognised.  But  while  other 
fashions  shift  and  change,  three 
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have  kept  a  permanent  hold 
upon  the  world's  attention. 
Detectives,  mysticism,  and  the- 
ology seem  never  to  pall.  The 
cold-blooded,  slim- fingered,  thin- 
nosed  gentleman,  who  can  look 
into  unsuspecting  brains,  and 
can  tell  by  a  glance  at  a  blood- 
stained boot  who  it  was  that 
murdered  the  policeman,  is  as 
certain  of  success  as  the  shriv- 
elled old  grandad  who  was  alive 
before  the  flood,  and  can  still 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  London 
drawing-rooms  ;  while,  since  the 
triumph  of  '  Robert  Elsmere  ' 
and  '  Barabbas,'  that  golden  pill 
the  theological  novel  has  never 
for  a  week  been  out  of 
favour. 

Now  Mr  Guy  Boothby,  who  is 
said  to  be  the  most  popular 
writer  of  the  day,  has  respected 
all  three  fashions  in  the  manu- 
facture of  his  wares.  He  dis- 
covers the  demands  of  the 
public  and  hastens  to  supply 
them.  Agathon  would  never 
have  called  him  "  a  man  of 
sense,"  but  Agathon  did  not 
know  everything,  and  thought 
far  too  highly  of  "  his  few  good 
judges."  Now,  whatever  fad 
has  been  discussed  during  the 
last  ten  years  will  be  found 
seriously  treated  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Mr  Boothby.  For  this 
perfect  novelist  always  remem- 
bers the  great  secret  of  his 
craft,  never  to  be  ahead  of  his 
public.  An  opinion  or  a  fan- 
tasy takes  some  ten  years  to 
descend  from  the  brain  wherein 
it  was  hatched  to  the  popular 
intelligence.  The  novelist  fol- 
lows the  people  at  a  respectful 
distance,  so  that  it  is  not  in  the 
pages  of  a  new  novel  that  we 
must  seek  originality.  Yet 


how  dignified  is  this  discretion  ! 
The  maker  of  fiction,  the  gentle- 
man who  has  taken  the  place 
in  English  literature  once 
occupied  by  Shakespeare  and 
Jonson,  has  no  desire  to  blind 
his  readers  by  the  flash-light  of 
his  imagination  :  indeed,  with 
the  same  modesty  wherewith  he 
advertises  his  own  achievements, 
he  deliberately  extinguishes 
the  splendid  lantern,  which 
might  illumine  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth,  and  borrows  the 
rushlight  of  the  mob.  So  Mr 
Boothby,  whom  no  one  would 
charge  with  lack  of  fancy,  is 
content  with  the  older  fashions. 
His  books  fit  the  public  head  as 
closely  as  a  hat  that  has  been 
made  for  it.  Many  years  ago 
theosophy  engrossed  our  atten- 
tion, and  on  all  sides  we  heard 
of  Koothoomi  and  Thibet.  To 
be  sure  we  had  begun  to  forget 
these  marvels,  when  Mr  Boothby 
pleasantly  jogged  our  memory, 
and  proved  that  he  knew  as  well 
as  another  how  to  be  in  at  the 
death  of  a  movement.  So  when 
Dr  Nikola  makes  up  his  mind 
to  a  difficult  enterprise,  off  he 
goes  to  Thibet  to  steal  a  secret. 
And  he  steals  the  secret,  and 
keeps  it  that  he  may  not  violate 
the  present  fashion  of  mysticism. 
But  once  he  has  got  the  secret, 
the  common  considerations  of 
thrift  compel  him  to  make  the 
best  use  of  it.  And  to  what 
better  profit  could  he  turn  it 
than  he  does  in  '  Dr  Nikola's 
Experiment  '  ?  Ever  since 
Medea  boiled  her  caldron,  we 
have  all  been  interested  in 
regeneration,  and  Mr  Wells  has 
set  the  fashion  in  occult  surgery. 
Therefore  Dr  Nikola  plays  the 
same  kind  of  pranks  as  are 
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played  by  Dr  Moreau,  and  the 
world  is  harrowed  without  being 
surprised. 

Again,  Mr  Boothby,  like  all 
great  artists,  gets  his  effects  by 
the  simplest  means.  If  we 
omit  the  walking  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  every  comedy,  we 
can  discover  the  same  character 
in  all  his  masterpieces.  Some- 
times he  wears  trousers,  some- 
times she  wears  a  petticoat ; 
sometimes  he  is  old,  sometimes 
he  is  young,  but  he  (or  she)  is 
always  masterful,  even  when  he 
is  humane.  The  animal  which 
accompanies  this  great  person- 
age assumes  different  forms. 
Now  it  is  the  black  cat,  which 
stares  over  Dr  Nikola's  shoulder 
from  a  thousand  hoardings ; 
now  it  is  the  notorious  bull- 
dog, which  protects  and  com- 
forts the  Beautiful  White  Devil ; 
now  it  is  the  monkey  which 
jibbers  fidelity  at  Pharos  the 
Egyptian.  But  as  Dr  Nikola 
is  one  with  the  White  Devil 
and  the  shrunken  Pharos,  so 
the  dog  and  the  monkey  are 
merely  variations  of  the  black 
cat.  Of  course  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  all  this.  The  witch, 
as  is  well  known,  may  make 
her  familiar  assume  any  shape 
she  will,  and  Mr  Boothby  takes 
excellent  care  never  to  step 
outside  the  bounds  of  tradition. 
Moreover,  the  one  great  char- 
acter which  sustains  the  burden 
of  all  Mr  Boothby's  best  plots 
is  well  known  to  all  of  us,  and 
does  not  worry  us  by  violating 
the  fashion  of  the  time.  He 
is  own  astral  brother  to  Sher- 
lock Holmes.  As  that  eminent 
gentleman  could  tell  in  a  mo- 
ment that  you  had  been  eating 


roast-lamb  by  the  mint  sauce 
spilt  upon  your  tell-tale  coat,  so 
Dr  Nikola  knows,  without  look- 
ing, where  you  have  been,  and 
Pharos,  to  go  one  better,  can 
generally  discover  what  you  are 
going  to  do.  And,  of  course, 
they,  one  and  all,  have  bright 
piercing  eyes,  and  thin-tipped 
white  fingers,  and  peculiar 
smiles,  because  without  these 
attributes  no  mystery-monger 
worth  the  name  ever  lived. 
But  however  he  be  clothed, 
or  whatever  be  his  age,  Mr 
Boothby  treats  his  Sherlock 
Holmes  with  consummate  re- 
straint. A  mystery  is  no  good 
when  it  is  pierced,  and  we  con- 
gratulate our  author  in  never 
piercing  his.  "  And  after 
death?"  asks  Nikola,  with  one 
long,  skinny  finger  laid  along 
his  nose.  And  nobody  answers 
him,  so  that  we  are  left  with 
the  supreme  problem  still  un- 
solved. Then  Pharos  himself, 
though  he  can  pass  through 
locks  and  bolts,  though  he  can 
commit  murder  with  impunity, 
though  he  can  infect  a  whole 
continent  with  plague,  is  really 
circumscribed.  He  is  not  quite 
omnipotent,  and  though  it  is 
not  quite  clear  why  he  isn't, 
the  very  fact  that  failure 
comes  upon  him  shows  that  Mr 
Boothby  practises  his  art  with 
moderation. 

Some  other  novelists,  whose  , 
names  are  not  on  the  walls  and 
whose  circulation  is  imperfect, 
attempt  to  deceive  the  public 
by  drawing  character  or  mak- 
ing phrases.  Mr  Boothby 
never  stoops  so  low  as  that. 
His  one  character  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  his  needs,  and  he  is  as 
happy  as  his  readers  if  he  can 
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only  hit  upon  a  good  plot. 
And  what  more  should  any- 
body want?  There  is  not  one 
book  of  Mr  Boothby's  which 
does  not  contain  at  least  half- 
a-dozen  names,  and  several 
titles.  Sometimes  the  names 
have  beards,  and  sometimes 
they  don't  (see  illustrations). 
But  they  all  talk  alike,  and 
they  would  scorn  to  distract 
their  admirers  by  the  vice 
called  psychology.  And  their 
adventures  are  all  set  forth  in 
simple,  homely  English,  such 
as  any  man  may  understand. 
It  is  not  that  Mr  Boothby  can- 
not write  with  eloquence  when 
he  likes.  He  knows  (none  better) 
that  "  avuncular  relative  "  is  lit- 
erary English  for  uncle ;  but  he 
prefers  to  build  his  reputation 
upon  incidents  alone,  and  he 
can  send  his  creations  about  the 
world  without  the  adventitious 
aid  of  a  distinguished  style. 
Indeed,  though  they  travel  fast 
and  freely,  you  may  easily 
follow  their  movements  with  a 
library  of  Baedekers  and  a 
continental  Bradshaw.  It  is 
an  age  of  cheap  trips,  and 
why  should  not  Mr  Boothby's 
personages  wander  like  their 
betters?  In  one  volume  they 
are  in  Samoa,  in  another  they 
are  making  a  hasty  trip  across 
China ;  now  Egypt  delights 
them,  now  they  are  content 
with  Naples  or  Vienna.  But 
they  take  train  and  steamboat 
without  any  difficulty,  and  they 
might  almost  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  Mr  Cook. 

Nor  is  Mr  Boothby  without 
versatility.  Having  shown  how 
well  he  can  handle  the  pro- 
foundest  mysteries,  with  what 
precision  he  can  throw  Sherlock 


Holmes  into  other  latitudes  and 
other  centuries,  he  has  turned 
about  in  his  latest  masterpiece 
— '  Love  Made  Manifest ' — and 
met  Mrs  H.  Ward  on  her  own 
ground.  For  this  work  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
theological  novel,  whose  purpose 
is  a  valiant  plea  for  freedom. 
The  hero,  an  unimpeachable 
novelist,  whose  circulation  is 
certified  healthy,  loses  the  love 
of  his  life  because  his  natural 
candour  has  impaired  his  ortho- 
doxy. His  wife  of  a  few  hours 
leaves  him  in  horror.  Yet  he 
does  not  shrink ;  he  goes  abroad 
and  preaches  in  the  Carolines. 
There  he  dies,  and  one  of  his 
dying  speeches  should  be  ever 
remembered.  "To  your  first 
question,"  says  he  to  the 
wicked  Spanish  officer,  "I  can 
only  reply  that  my  services 
were  strictly  undenominational. ' ' 
A  little  humour  might  per- 
haps have  suggested  another 
word.  But  a  man  may  not 
have  all  the  talents  at  once, 
and  if  Mr  Boothby  be  some- 
times lacking  in  humour,  shall 
we  not  set  against  this  small 
deficiency  his  many  resplendent 
gifts  ? 

And  high  among  these  is  a 
superb  talent  for  advertising. 
He  will  not  allow  a  miserable  ret- 
icence to  cover  his  talent.  Like 
a  hero,  he  faces  the  public,  and 
does  not  hide  from  their  eyes  a 
single  secret  of  his  art.  Nikola 
may  remain  a  mystery,  but 
the  method  of  Nikola's  creator 
is  honourably  revealed.  Mr 
Boothby  speaks  his  novels  into 
a  phonograph !  There  is  the 
problem  solved.  Of  course,  as 
we  read  the  masterpieces  we 
felt  that  the  direct  style  and 
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quick  incident  demanded  an  ex- 
planation. Now  we  have  it. 
Mr  Boothby  does  not  like  the 
stubborn  pen  or  the  mechanical 
key-board  to  come  between  his 
invention  and  the  popular  taste, 
so  he  speaks  his  novels  into  a 
phonograph.  How  admirable 
an  effect  of  intimacy  is  thus 
contrived !  You  are  only  re- 
moved by  one  link  from  the 
great  man's  voice.  The  printer 
who  set  up  the  common  type 
over  which  your  eye  wanders, 
was  privileged  to  hear  the 
golden  -  tongued  eloquence  it- 
self; and  we  gather  that  the 
phonograph  has  other  qualities 
besides  that  of  intimacy,  which 
should  recommend  it  to  all 
writers  of  fiction.  It  enor- 
mously increases  the  speed  of 
composition.  The  novelist's  lib- 
rary, in  fact,  may  be  surrounded 
by  a  dozen  gaping  mouths, 
upon  whose  sensitive  palates 
are  registered  many  thousands 
of  winged  words  (at  £n  per 
thousand).  Thus  he  can  com- 
pose a  dozen  books  at  a  single 
coup,  and  where  others  are 
content  with  one  public,  he 
may  buckle  twelve  to  his  heart. 
We  once  heard  of  a  novelist 
who  kept  a  donkey-engine  in 
his  garden  to  work  his  type- 
writer. But  we  infinitely  prefer 
the  artifice  of  Mr  Boothby. 

In  fact,  "Mr  Guy  Boothby 
has  come  to  great  honours 
now."  So  says  Mr  Kipling, 
and  Mr  Boothby,  anxious  never 
to  keep  good  things  to  himself, 
hastily  repeats  it.  "  His  name 
is  large  upon  hoardings,  his 
books  sell  like  hot  cakes, 
and  he  keeps  a  level  head 
through  it  all."  These  state- 
ments are  wholly  satisfactory. 


"  His  name  is  large  upon  hoard- 
ings ; "  he  would  not  be  a  great 
novelist  if  it  were  not.  "His 
books  sell  like  hot  cakes ; " 
that's  precisely  how  they  should 
sell.  "He  keeps  a  level  head 
through  it  all;"  as  level,  we 
trust,  as  the  head  of  the  emi- 
nent soap-boiler,  his  immediate 
rival.  But  notice  the  modesty 
of  genius.  His  publisher  in  ad- 
vertising a  recent  triumph  says 
no  more  than  that  "  any  New 
Novel  from  his  pen  will  be  one 
of  the  literary  treats  of  the 
season."  With  the  memory  of 
all  those  hoardings,  the  pub- 
lisher might  so  easily  have 
omitted  the  qualifying  one; 
yet  modesty,  when  it  is  the 
accompaniment  of  grandeur,  is 
a  noble  solace,  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  condemn  the  publisher's 
statement.  Besides,  Mr  Booth- 
by's  facility  of  composition  is 
notorious,  and  maybe  the  plural 
treats  refers  to  other  master- 
pieces from  the  same  or  ad- 
jacent phonographs. 

Another  novelist  who  has 
stood  loyally  by  the  prevailing 
fashion  is  Mr  C.  M.  Sheldon. 
Of  course  he  lacks  Mr  Boothby's 
versatility,  for  he  has  done  noth- 
ing more  than  practise  the  single 
art  of  theological  fiction.  But 
he  has  practised  it  to  such  pur- 
pose that  for  the  moment  he 
may  boast  the  largest  cir- 
culation in  the  world.  If  Mr 
Boothby's  works  are  hot  cakes, 
Mr  Sheldon's  are  lumps  of 
sugar.  The  Midlands  order 
them  by  the  ton,  and  we  believe 
that  they  cover  the  face  of 
America  like  a  swarm  of  locusts. 
This  popularity  is  alone  suf- 
ficient to  make  them  memor- 
able, and  to  read  them  is,  of 
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course,  to  indorse  the  public 
verdict.  Of  their  theological 
aspect  we  say  nothing  here : 
they  appeal  to  us  as  works  of 
fiction ;  and  as  works  of  fiction 
their  author  sends  them  out  to 
a  curious  world.  Maybe  he 
would  confess  that  the  gilding 
did  but  coat  a  pill ;  but  it  is  the 
gilding  which  interests  us,  and 
we  shall  do  no  more  than  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  elegance 
of  the  coat.  Unhappily  there 
is  much  in  these  spirited  stories 
that  we  must  take  on  faith. 
Alas !  we  have  never  visited 
Topeka,  Kan.,  so  that  we  are 
unable  to  compare  the  picture 
to  the  model.  We  can  only  say, 
without  fearing  contradiction, 
that  if  Topeka,  Kan.,  be  what 
Mr  Sheldon  paints  it,  it  can 
never  be  dull.  For  what  with 
whisky-shops,  gambling-saloons, 
evening  parties,  and  cultured 
highwaymen,  it  holds  a  sensa- 
tion for  every  hour  of  the  day. 
But  though  it  appears  com- 
plicated, the  world  of  Topeka, 
Kan.,  is  in  reality  exceedingly 
simple.  Every  man  and  every 
woman  who  inhabit  it  bear 
upon  their  front  the  plain  sign 
of  virtue  and  vice.  In  Topeka 
a  dress-suit  is  as  clear  evidence 
of  guilt  as  it  is  in  the  world  of 
Mr  Hall  Caine  or  at  the  ancient 
homes  of  melodrama.  A  ciga- 
rette— "that  invention  of  the 
Devil "  —  is  the  undisputed 
badge  of  moral  corruption.  A 
"society  woman"  needs  no  de- 
scription to  mark  her  out  as  a 
monster  of  wickedness  and  im- 
piety. Similarly  the  heroes 
and  heroines  may  be  familiarly 
recognised,  and  if  for  a  moment 
their  sky  seems  overcast,  you 
may  be  quite  sure  that  before 
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long   the    sun   is  shining  upon 
them. 

For  Mr  Sheldon  is  not  one 
to  let  the  virtuous  man  suffer 
for  more  than  a  moment  of 
time.  In  the  world  which  he 
draws — can  it  really  be  Topeka, 
Kan.  ? — poetic  justice  is  done 
more  speedily  than  ever  at  the 
old  Britannia  Theatre.  The 
wicked  man  has  no  chance  of 
escape.  Railway  accidents, 
softening  of  the  brain,  financial 
ruin,  all  stare  him  in  the  eye. 
One  poor  girl,  for  no  better  rea- 
son than  that  she  is  selfish  and 
has  friends  of  the  aristocratic 
name  Vaspaile,  dies  most  miser- 
ably mad.  A  boy,  of  admir- 
able talent  and  pleasant  man- 
ners, takes  to  gambling  and 
forgery  merely  because  his 
vanity  inspires  him  with  an 
illicit  love  of  neckties.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  course  of  poetic 
justice  may  now  and  again  ap- 
pear to  be  delayed.  For  in- 
stance, a  young  hero,  who  at  a 
college  supper  where  the  praise 
of  Bacchus  was  sung  (shame !) 
gave  the  toast  of  His  Mother, 
had  his  dress-coat  torn  from 
his  back.  This  was  doubly 
awkward,  because  the  dress- 
coat  was  hired.  And  if  we 
were  not  very  sure  of  our  ground, 
we  might  have  said  that  the 
dress-coat  was  torn  to  pieces 
as  a  warning  against  borrowed 
plumes.  But  if  we  had  said  that 
we  should  have  been  lament- 
ably wrong.  The  destruction 
of  the  hired  garment  was 
merely  a  momentary  check,  and 
the  young  man  who  proposed 
his  mother's  health  in  a  ribald 
gathering  was  ultimately  suc- 
cessful. It  is  also  soothing  to 
know,  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
2N 
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Sheldon,  that  no  accident  and 
no  disease  can  prove  fatal  to 
the  truly  virtuous.  There  was 
Clara,  for  instance,  in  'Kobert 
Hardy's  Seven  Days,'  who  by 
one  railway  accident  was  made 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  Now, 
had  she  not  been  of  the  noblest 
character,  it  is  obvious  that 
never  again  could  she  have 
seen  or  heard  or  spoken.  But 
her  character  was  noble ;  so 
presently  she  sat  up  and  con- 
fronted her  parents  with  noth- 
ing more  embarrassing  than  the 
simple  query,  "  Where  am  I  ?  " 
And  this  is  the  very  shining 
merit  of  Mr  Sheldon — we  al- 
ways know  precisely  where  we 
are;  and  if  the  same  certitude 
does  not  reign  in  Great  Britain 
as  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  if  we  have 
seen  a  man,  not  wholly  aban- 
doned, toying  with  "  the  soul- 
destroying  "  cigarette,  let  us  not 
blame  a  blameless  writer,  but 
rather  regret  that  in  the  old 
world  abstruse  questions  of  mor- 
ality are  not  so  simply  solved 
as  in  Mr  Sheldon's  chosen 
metropolis. 

A  sense  of  Poetic  Justice, 
then,  is  the  first  and  best  of 
Mr  Sheldon's  merits.  We  had 
thought  that  '  Danesbury 
House '  was  unrivalled  in  this 
respect.  But  the  author  of 
'The  Twentieth  Door'  meets 
Mrs  Wood  on  her  own  ground, 
and  easily  defeats  her.  Yet 
this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
Mr  Sheldon's  talent.  In  the 
second  place,  he  has  a  very 
pretty  humour,  and  here  he 
differs  from  Mr  Guy  Boothby. 
It  is  not  extravagant  —  his 
humour;  it  is  rather  subtle 
than  boisterous ;  but  it  is  al- 
ways distinguished  by  a  pleasant 


whimsicality  which  the  sombre 
background  does  but  heighten. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  little 
scene  which  is  quite  irresistible. 
Philip  Strong  has  called  his 
wife,  and  she  comes  running 
upstairs :  "  '  What's  the  matter, 
Philip  ? '  she  said,  as  she  came 
into  the  room.  '  It  must  be 
something  very  serious,  for  you 
don't  call  me  up  here  unless  you 
are  in  great  distress.  You 
remember  the  last  time  you 
called  me,  you  had  shut  the 
tassel  of  your  dressing-gown 
under  the  lid  of  your  writing 
desk,  and  I  had  to  cut  you 
loose.  You  aren't  fast  any- 
where now,  are  you?'  Philip 
smiled  quaintly.  'Yes,  I  am. 
I'm  in  a  strait  betwixt  two.' " 
That  is  a  specimen  of  Mr 
Sheldon's  subtler  humour.  Yet 
he  knows  how  to  laugh  louder, 
if  he  will.  "  Is  there  any  harm 
in  smoking  a  good  cigarette  ?  " 
asks  a  member  of  John  King's 
Question  Class.  Pat  and  witty 
comes  the  answer,  "  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  good  cigarette." 
And  again  the  case  is  put, 
"  Should  a  minister  ride  a 
bicycle  ?  "  and  again  the  knot 
is  cut  with  infinite  humour — 
"  Certainly,  if  he  do  not  fall  off." 
Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  genius  of  Mr  Sheldon, 
and  yet,  despite  his  immense 
circulation,  he  has  known  the 
grief  of  detraction.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  knows  no  more  of 
life  than  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, that  his  morals  are  a 
kind  of  spiritual  blackmail,  as 
who  should  say,  "  Smoke  a 
cigarette  and  you  will  be 
smashed  up  in  a  railway  acci- 
dent." We  have  also  seen  it 
stated  that  his  generalisations 
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are  a  trifle  hasty,  and  that 
quite  respectable  people  have 
been  met  with  outside  the 
Central  Church  of  Topeka, 
Kan.  And  one  critic  has  so 
grossly  misunderstood  his  func- 
tion as  to  suggest  that  a  good 
man  like  Mr  Sheldon  might  re- 
member that  charity  also  is  a 
virtue.  But  these  objections 
may  be  hastily  dismissed. 
Secure  in  his  vast  circulation 
and  the  approval  of  Topeka, 
Mr  Sheldon  may  justly  smile. 
Yet  the  worst  is  not  told.  One 
man,  doubtless  to  enhance  his 
hero's  credit,  has  dubbed  him 
"  the  American  Tolstoi,"  and 
that  is  an  insult  which  should 
be  more  fiercely  rebutted,  more 
definitely  disproved. 

"The  American  Tolstoi"  — 
was  ever  a  more  shameful  insult 
put  upon  a  popular  novelist  ? 
In  the  first  place,  Tolstoi  has 
never  appealed  to  a  vast  public. 
His  circulation  will  not  com- 
pare for  an  instant  to  the 
circulation  of  Mr  Sheldon.  He 
has  never  been  sold  off  a  bar- 
row in  the  street.  Moreover, 
he  has  made  a  profound  study 
of  human  life :  to  paint  his 
vast  pictures  of  Russian  society, 
he  went  himself  into  the  pit ; 
he  knew  the  great  ladies  and 
gentlemen  whose  portraits  he 
painted ;  he  did  not  shut  him- 
self up  into  his  Topeka  until 
his  work  was  done;  and  he 
revered  truth  more  highly  than 
"Poetic  Justice."  Some  of  his 
villains  die  quietly  in  their 
beds,  and  more  than  one  of 
his  heroes,  like  the  heroes  of 
Shakespeare,  is  overtaken  by  a 
tragedy.  Moreover,  he  has 
paltered  with  his  conscience  in 
drawing  some  characters,  who 


are  neither  wholly  bad  nor 
wholly  good.  He  has  even 
made  a  cigarette-smoker  not 
incapable  of  the  truth,  and  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  dis- 
honouring comparison  should 
never  have  been  made.  Again, 
Tolstoi  is  a  great  master  of 
style  and  of  literary  effect ;  by 
the  mere  jugglery  of  phrase 
and  presentation  he  can  obscure 
the  issues  of  life.  Wherefore 
his  name  should  never  be  men- 
tioned with  the  name  of  Mr 
Sheldon,  who,  worthy  man, 
does  not  rely  on  any  quality 
so  worldly  as  skill  or  intelli- 
gence for  the  manufacture  of 
his  helpful  and  admirable  works. 
The  modern  novelist,  then,  if 
he  may  dare  to  rival  Messrs 
Boothby  and  Sheldon,  is  a 
proud  man,  and  proudly  he 
asserts  himself.  Yet  even  in 
his  pride  there  is  a  certain 
humility,  for  with  all  his  genius, 
all  his  influence,  he  is  still  con- 
tent humbly  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  fashion ;  and  to 
this  humility  is  joined  an  ex- 
cellent candour.  The  envious 
man  objects  that  the  novelist 
takes  us  too  intimately  into  his 
confidence,  and  points  out  that 
he  might  wisely  observe  a 
deeper  silence  concerning  his 
profits  and  achievements.  A 
barrister  who  boasted  of  his 
clients,  says  this  envious  man, 
or  a  doctor  who  bragged  of  his 
patients,  would  be  instantly 
driven  from  his  profession. 
But  the  envious  man  forgets 
that  the  novelist  appeals 
straight  to  the  heart  of  his 
readers;  he  is  (so  to  say)  at 
once  their  friend  and  their 
servant.  Why,  then,  should 
they  not  know  all  about  his 
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pony-trap  and  his  bicycle,  and 
the  bicycle  and  the  pony-trap 
of  his  wife?  "Why  should  not 
his  chubby-faced  children,  reared 
all  on  the  profits  of  fiction,  be 
pictured  every  week  in  the  il- 
lustrated papers  ?  Why  not, 
indeed  ?  Who  is  the  doctor  or 
the  barrister  that  he  should 
dare  to  expect  of  the  free-born 
novelist  the  absurd  reticence 
which  he  imposes  on  himself? 
One  is  almost  persuaded  to  be- 
lieve that  the  doctor  and  bar- 
rister are  jealous  of  the  rival 
profession,  and  merely  sulk  in 
silence  because  nobody  cares 
where  they  live  or  what  exer- 
cise they  take.  But  the  novel- 
ist need  not  be  angry ;  he  may 
be  generous  as  he  is  great.  He 
at  any  rate  runs  no  risk  of 
neglect.  All  the  world  thinks 
him  the  best  possible  "copy," 
and  the  only  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  Mr  Sheldon  is  that 
he  leaves  to  others  the  task  of 
advertisement.  So  far  as  we 
know  he  has  not  even  protested 
against  the  slur  cast  by  the 
title  of  the  American  Tolstoi, 
and  no  authentic  statement  of 
his  own  has  yet  reached  us  ex- 
cept that  he  wants  a  million 
dollars  to  found  a  newspaper. 
But  that  is  a  universal  need, 
and  hardly  marks  him  of?  from 
his  fellows.  However,  we  do 
not  despair;  the  camera  will 
soon  discover  Mr  Sheldon,  and 
then  his  fame  will  be  complete. 
The  great,  however,  never 
escape  hostility,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  novelists,  too, 
have  their  enemies.  Some  critics 
have  been  insolent  enough  to 
assert  that  they  should,  at  least, 
know  the  rudiments  of  English, 
that  they  should  understand  the 


value  of  the  words  they  use, 
that  a  summary  knowledge  of 
human  nature  should  enable 
them  to  distinguish  between 
men  and  women  otherwise  than 
by  the  clothes  they  wear.  But 
these  critics  entirely  misunder- 
stand the  trade ;  they  do  not 
recognise  the  easy  advantages 
of  the  novelist's  profession. 
Most  other  walks  of  life  need 
an  irksome  training ;  the  novel- 
ist, who  depends  solely  upon 
his  genius,  need  not  even  know 
how  to  spell,  so  long  as  there 
is  an  accurate  phonograph  to 
repeat  him.  Again,  what  has 
a  knowledge  of  human  life  to 
do  with  the  novelist  ?  Such  a 
knowledge  can  only  lead  to 
realism,  and  realism,  "though 
it  is  not  so  very  difficult,  .  .  . 
is  apt  to  bring  the  ugly  into 
the  foreground."  So,  at  least, 
declares  one  of  the  vastest 
circulators  in  the  world,  and 
we  bow  our  deferential  head 
to  his  judgment.  Once  we 
believed  that  Jane  Austen  was 
a  simple  -  minded  realist,  but 
she  is  not  employed  "  in  the 
assiduous  depicting  of  sewers." 
Wherefore  it  is  clear  that  she 
is  no  realist  at  all,  but  a  stren- 
uous romantic  of  the  old  rock. 

And  when  these  fierce  critics 
are  brought  to  bay  they  have 
no  better  excuse  than  the  vain 
assertion  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  hate  whatever  they  consider 
to  be  bad, — that  catholicity  of 
appreciation  is  a  form  of  false- 
hood. Such  an  assertion,  of 
course,  begs  the  question.  In 
the  first  place,  nothing  that  is 
popular  can  be  bad,  because 
the  people's  heart  is  in  the 
right  place ;  and,  secondly,  it  is 
no  man's  duty  to  hate  that 
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which  his  own  fastidious  stan- 
dard would  not  permit  him  to 
write.  Besides,  let  those  who 
love  not  the  popular  novel  try 
to  emulate  the  immense  charity 
professed  by  the  popular  novel- 
ist, who  not  unnaturally  re- 
sents the  difficulty  of  '  Richard 
Feverel.'  But  he  does  not  ex- 
press his  resentment  in  violent 
language.  He  merely  ap- 
proaches the  offender  with  a 
modest  patronage.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  Mr  Silas  K.  Hock- 
ing, whose  circulation  has  rarely 
been  exceeded.  And  what  does 
he  say  ?  "  I  do  not  in  the  least 

»/ 

disparage  Meredithian  prose ;  I 
only  say  I  do  not  aspire  to 
write  it. ' '  "What  pronouncement 
could  be  nobler  ?  He  does  not 
disparage  a  prose  which  would 
lose  him  four  -  fifths  of  his 
clients ;  he  does  not  even  aspire 
to  write  it,  though  there  is  little 
doubt  that  any  aspiration  of  a 
man  who  has  sold  so  many 
books  would  have  been  fulfilled. 
And  why  does  he  not  thus 
aspire?  " My  opinion  is " — we 
must  not  lose  a  syllable  of  Mr 
Silas  K.  Hocking's  opinion — 
"  that  it  is  for  the  connoisseur, 
and  that  technique  is  lost  on 
the  crowd."  That  of  course 
settles  the  question.  The 
connoisseur  is  one  in  ten 
thousand,  and  there  is  nothing 
justified  which  does  not  make 
an  immediate  appeal  to  the 
crowd.  How  much  better,  in- 
deed, is  Mr  Hocking's  ambition 
than  Mr  Meredith's.  "I  am 
content  " — again  we  quote  with 
respectful  accuracy, — "to  tell  my 
stories  simply,  directly,  straight- 
forwardly, and  on  the  whole  the 
plan  seems  to  have  succeeded." 
There  is  a  quiet  bonhomie  in 


that  statement  which  could  not 
be  improved.  Mr  Hocking  is 
satisfied,  yet  never  boastful. 
On  the  whole  he  has  succeeded. 
In  what?  In  writing  good 
novels  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  That 
is  never  the  aim  of  the  novelist. 
Why,  a  good  novel  might  lie 
hid  for  thirty  years,  and  never 
reach  the  people  at  all;  and 
though  it  might  perhaps  impart 
to  its  author  a  glow  of  satisfac- 
tion, an  author's  pride  in  his 
unread  work  is  nothing  better 
than  a  selfish  vanity.  Does  a 
wise  man  light  a  candle  merely 
to  put  it  under  a  bushel  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  No  sooner  has  he 
lit  the  candle  than  he  runs  up 
and  down  the  world  telling  all 
the  newspapers  that  the  candle 
is  alight.  But  if  perchance  he 
do  cover  it  with  a  bushel,  you 
may  take  our  word  and  Mr 
Hocking's  for  it,  that  it  is 
nothing  but  a  very  common 
farthing  dip. 

No;  Mr  Hocking's  plan 
"seems  to  have  succeeded," 
because  it  is  established  on  a 
sound  commercial  basis.  The 
novelist's  aims,  ultimate  and 
proximate,  are  to  make  money. 
No  man  gets  up  early,  sits  up 
late,  and  eats  the  bread  of 
sorrow  merely  to  exclude  any 
other  kind  of  bread  from  his 
larder — least  of  all  Mr  Silas  K. 
Hocking,  who  thus  reveals  the 
secret  of  his  success.  "My 
books,"  says  he,  "have  now  an 

*/ 

average  sale  of  1000  copies  a- 
week,  and  altogether  a  million 
and  ninety-three  thousand  have 
been  sold."  What  a  splendid 
record !  A  thousand  a-week !  In 
every  hour  throughout  the  year 
Mr  Hocking,  sleeping  or  waking, 
sells  more  than  5f  masterpieces  ! 
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And  he  says  seems  to  have 
succeeded  !  Why,  no  man  since 
Homer  recited  his  verses  at  a 
tavern  door  ever  experienced  so 
royal  a  triumph.  One  million 
and  ninety  -  three  thousand 
copies  —  the  ordinary  brain 
cannot  take  it  in.  It  sounds 
like  the  French  national  debt 
expressed  in  francs,  and  it  is 
merely  the  circulation  of  one 
who  must  needs  be  the  very 
greatest  of  our  novelists.  And 
with  all  his  riches,  with  all  his 
fame,  this  great  man  "  does  not 
in  the  least  disparage  Meredith- 
ian  prose." 

Yet  now  and  again  the 
novelist  is  not  happy,  even  as 
the  king  is  not  always  tranquil 
on  his  throne.  He  is  surrounded 
with  all  the  things  he  values 
most  highly,  —  publishers'  re- 
turns, photographs,  press-cut- 
tings. But  for  a  while  he  is 


discontented.  He  marvels  at  the 
minority's  lack  of  appreciation, 
and  instead  of  sweeping  away 
that  minority  with  a  gesture 
of  contempt,  he  murmurs 
Agathon's  saying  to  himself. 
Of  course  he  does  not  know 
who  Agathon  was  or  that  he 
said  it.  He  merely  puts  the 
question  in  his  own  way.  Is 
the  praise  of  the  learned  more 
soothing  than  a  vast  popu- 
larity? Only  for  a  moment 
does  his  opinion  waver.  He 
turns  over  the  pages  of  an 
illustrated  paper;  he  cons  a 
dozen  articles  in  which  his  last 
yachting  cruise  is  described 
(with  photographs) ;  and  bring- 
ing his  honest  fist  down  upon 
the  table  with  a  bang,  he  ex- 
claims :  "  Surely  a  million  and 
ninety  -  three  thousand  good 
judges  are  better  than  a  few 
fools ! " 
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DREYFUS  is  again  condemned. 
Five  French  officers  have  de- 
cided that  he  has  done,  what 
all  the  efforts  of  the  French 
generals  have  failed  to  prove  him 
to  have  done.  This  is  plainly 
the  opinion  of  the  five  officers 
themselves.  For  if  guilty,  his 
act  was  without  exception  one 
of  the  most  deliberate,  base, 
and  sordid  that  ever  appeared 
hi  the  annals  of  crime,  and  with- 
out shadow  of  palliation.  Yet 
the  same  officers  have  found 
that  there  are  "extenuating 
circumstances "  !  That  they 
have  done  so  can  never  be  ex- 
plained except  in  one  way. 
They  could  not  resist  their 
superior  officers  who  gave  them 
the  "  Consigne,"  naively  ex- 
pressed by  General  Mercier 
with  an  effrontery  never  ex- 
celled— "  One  of  us  is  guilty ; 
I,  General  Mercier,  or  Dreyfus. 

As  it  is  not  I,  well "     This 

was  but  a  repetition  of  his  con- 
duct in  anticipation  of  the  first 
court-martial,  when  he  pro- 
claimed the  guilt  of  Dreyfus 
before  he  had  been  put  on  his 
trial.  Again,  and  before  the 
second  trial,  he  repeats  himself 
in  the  outrageous  form  just 
quoted.  He  knew  his  power, 
he  and  his  coadjutors  with 
him.  He  could  drive  five 
officers  of  lower  rank  to  decide 
the  issue  as  he  desired.  They 
have  done  it.  But  they  have 
done  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  plain  that  they  had  in 
the  doing  to  abandon  reason 
and  common-sense.  Whatever 
the  future  may  bring  forth,  this 


verdict,  with  the  falsehood  de- 
liberately appended  to  it  of 
"  extenuating  circumstances," 
will  stand  recorded  in  history 
as  an  unconscious  confession. 
No  verdict  with  such  a  qualifica- 
tion could  have  been  returned 
by  men  to  whom  guilt  such  as 
is  implied  in  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  question  put  to 
them  was  proved,  unless  they 
were  men  devoid  of  honesty  or 
devoid  of  reason.  That  is  clear 
and  undeniable. 

It  is  plain  that  those  who  ex- 
pected the  new  court-martial  to 
recondemn  Dreyfus  did  not  do 
so  because  they  honestly  ex- 
pected that  the  case  could  be 
proved  against  him,  but  because 
they  thought  that  the  court 
would  proceed  on  the  "away- 
with  -  such-a-fellow-from  -  the- 
earth"  mode.  By  this  the 
honour  of  the  Army  was  to 
be  upheld  ! ! !  Are  such  men 
devil-possessed  or  mad?  One 
specimen  may  suffice  to  show 
that  these  words  are  not  those 
of  exaggeration.  On  12th  July, 
a  month  before  the  first  sitting 
of  the  court-martial,  the  follow- 
ing appeared  in  Bochefort's 
paper : — 

"  The  judges  of  the  court-martial 
ought  before  all  to  impress  upon  them- 
selves the  conviction  that  the  terrible 
combat  they  are  going  to  open  against 
all  the  enemies  of  France  may  be  for 
them  the  most  glorious  that  any  army 
ever  undertook  upon  a  field  of  battle. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  acquittal  of  a 
traitor,  whose  crime  was  never  doubt- 
ful for  an  instant,  will  constitute  for 
them  the  most  shameful  defeat  that 
ever  our  military  history  can  register." 
(Italics  added.) 
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This  is  plain  speaking :  You 
must,  if  need  be,  yield  your- 
selves to  be  faithful  sons  of 
the  Father  of  Lies,  that  the 
Church  and  the  Army,  calling 
themselves  the  nation,  may 
give  a  coup  de  massue  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  Army  may  keep 
its  honour ! 

It  is  always  noble  in  a  soldier 
to  fight  bravely  for  the  honour 
of  his  army,  and  the  court-mar- 
tial, if  that  was  their  duty,  have 
fought  bravely  and  nobly  and 
unscrupulously,  which  is  what 
they  were  invited  to  do.  Ac- 
cordingly Drumont  heads  his 
article  on  the  verdict  v  with 
"  Vive  I'Armee  ! "  and  "  A  Bas 
les  Juifs  !  "  and  cries  aloud  not 
of  justice  done,  but  of  "  vic- 
tory" achieved :  "  L'Armee  s'est 
dressee;  .  .  .  quivive?  France" 
— adding  five  marks  of  exclama- 
tion— and  Judet  declares  that 
"les  juges  de  Rennes  ont  remis 
les  choses  en  place.  Us  ont 
effectivement  etabli  1'ordre  et 
sauve  la  Pa  trie."  And  to 
crown  all,  the  judgment  of 
Rennes  is  spoken  of  as  a  new 
"Austerlitz."  All  this  is  hor- 
rible in  its  cynicism,  displaying 
an  utter  absence  of  a  sense  of 
what  justice  is. 

The  judgment  was  preceded 
by  a  campaign  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  character.  The 
tone  of  France  as  indicated 
by  the  French  Press,  Cleri- 
cal, Imperialist,  Royalist,  and 
Nationalist,  from  the  ultra- 
montane, whether  political  or 
religious,  down  to  the  infidel 
and  revolutionary  extremists, 
since  the  time  when  V Affaire 
Dreyfus  began  to  agitate  so- 
ciety, and  till  now,  is  such  as  to 
cause  men  of  all  nationalities 


and  of  all  creeds  to  look  on  with 
amazement  and  shame.  In  all 
countries  of  the  world,  from 
ultra-autocratic  Russia  to  ultra- 
democratic  America,  reproba- 
tion has  been  expressed  in  the 
most  distinct  terms,  and  in  all 
organs  of  public  opinion,  how- 
ever divided  on  political  ques- 
tions. Those  who  love  France 
most  have  been  as  emphatic  as 
others  in  calling  attention  to 
the  evil  which  must  ensue  from 
the  terrible  departure  from  prin- 
ciple which  marks  the  action 
of  prominent  men  in  France, 
military,  literary,  and  political. 
But  as  they  scornfully  reject 
the  interposition  of  men  of  light 
and  leading  throughout  the 
world,  as  they  repudiate  the 
warnings  of  their  best  friends, 
and  declaim  against  any  inter- 
ference in  their  management  of 
their  own  affairs,  it  remains 
only  now  for  those  in  other 
countries  who  recognise  the 
importance  of  France  in  the 
world,  to  make  certain  that 
their  own  countrymen  do  not 
remain  ignorant  of  what  the 
France  of  to-day  is,  for  such 
knowledge  is  essential  to  a 
sound  judgment  as  to  how  and 
with  what  reserves  international 
associations  with  her  are  to  be 
maintained,  and  their  moral  im- 
portance weighed  in  the  scales 
of  sound  policy.  For  it  is  cer- 
tain that  if  our  own  people  do 
not  know  what  France  now  is, 
politically,  religiously,  and  mor- 
ally, it  is  a  possible  result  that 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in 
relation  to  international  inter- 
course might  be  misdirected. 
In  this  country  there  is  no 
situation  more  serious  for  a 
Government  than  that,  when  it 
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has  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs, 
the  electorate,  which  has  now 
so  much  in  its  power,  should 
not  know  what  is  the  general 
condition  of  any  great  State, 
our  relations  with  which  come 
into  question. 

The  writer  can  say,  from 
direct  experience,  how  difficult 
it  must  be  for  the  average 
citizen  of  this  country  to  know 
the  France  of  to-day,  if  he  is 
left  to  his  own  study  of  the 
matter  from  the  current  news 
of  the  breakfast-table.  Hav- 
ing with  somewhat  wearisome 
labour  gone  through  a  course  of 
study  of  Drumont,  of  Roche- 
fort,  and  of  Judet,  three  typ- 
ical representatives  of  French 
journalism,  and  having  noted 
much  in  the  utterances  of 
others,  many  things  have  been 
learned  which  cannot  come  to 
the  mind  of  those  who  take  their 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs 
from  our  own  newspapers. 
For  these  fulfil  their  duty  in 
supplying  news,  and  clothe  it 
in  that  moderate  language 
which  makes  it  readable  to 
people  of  moderation.  More- 
over, they  are  as  scrupulous  in 
publishing  the  news  of  events 
which  are  not  favourable  to 
the  general  sentiment  they 
hold,  as  in  giving  to  the 
world  what  tends  towards  the 
triumph  of  their  own  partic- 
ular principles.  While  natur- 
ally giving  prominence  to  the 
latter,  they  neither  withhold 
nor  falsify  the  former.  And 
whatever  news  is  published, 
men's  motives  are  not  attacked, 
nor  their  private  characters 
besmirched,  in  any  but  very 
rare  cases,  —  the  exceptions 
which  prove  the  rule. 


The  case  is  exactly  the  oppo- 
site in  France  now.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  turn  over  a  few 
numbers  of  the  'Libre  Parole,' 
'L'Intransigeant,'  and  the  'Petit 
Journal' — the  newspapers  of  the 
persons  above  named — and  other 
journals  of  similar  views,  to 
see  the  difference.  Anything 
more  unscrupulous,  base,  and 
abominable  than  the  conduct 
of  the  editors  of  these  journals 
is  inconceivable.  It  is  a  dis- 
grace to  civilisation.  One  of 
the  painful  features  is  that 
men  like  Drumont,  Rochefort, 
Millevoye,  and  Beaurepaire, 
all  men  of  the  world,  should 
believe,  and,  more  painful  still, 
should  rightly  believe,  that 
their  modes,  which  are  abhor- 
rent to  all  decency,  will  never- 
theless make  them  and  their 
works  popular  with  a  great 
mass  of  their  countrymen. 
Things  are  said  and  done,  and 
evidence  is  suppressed  and  gar- 
bled, in  a  manner  which  would 
ruin  the  reputation  of  any 
writer,  and  make  his  literary 
property  bankrupt  in  any  coun- 
try where  honourable  conduct 
is  expected  of  public  men. 
If  it  be  true,  as  they  assert, 
that  their  circulation  is  enor- 
mous —  the  '  Petit  Journal ' 
boasts  of  an  issue  of  more 
than  a  million  daily — then  it 
is  equally  true  that  a  daily 
pabulum  of  falsified  news  and 
morally  poisonous  matter  is 
being  served  out  as  mental 
food  to  a  vast  number  of 
Frenchmen,  which  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  lower  moral 
tone,  to  rouse  the  meanest  and 
the  basest  of  passions,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  moral, 
political,  and  national  disaster 
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to  a  race  which  once  was  great. 
These  are  strong  words,  and  it 
must  require  strong  grounds  to 
justify  them.  Such  can  be  best 
found  by  direct  reproduction, 
so  that  the  reader  can  form  his 
own  opinion.  What  is  to  be 
said  on  this  matter  will  there- 
fore be  verified  by  quotation, 
and  those  who  read  will  under- 
stand that  the  words  are  ver- 
batim and  direct  from  the 
newspapers  themselves  wher- 
ever the  proper  commas  are 
used  to  indicate  quotation. 

Let  a  few  specimens  be  culled 
from  the  three  journals  already 
referred  to,  and  from  the  '  Petit 
Caporal,'  the  '  Gaulois,'  and  the 
'  Echo  de  Paris.'  During  the 
trial,  the  accused,  who,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  laws  of  justice 
and  good  feeling,  should  be  pro- 
tected from  assertion  of  his 
guilt,  was  spoken  of  daily  as  "  le 
traitre,"  "lehideux  chenapan," 
"le  maudit  youpin,"  "le  tapir 
de  Rennes,"  and  in  open  blas- 
phemy, "le  Christ  des  Traitres." 
If  the  French  is  quoted,  it  is 
because  in  many  of  the  words 
to  be  reproduced  it  will  be  more 
decent  to  give  them  thus,  and 
because  translation  may  not 
give  the  full  intent  of  the  words. 
Readers  can,  with  the  aid  of 
a  dictionary,  verify  the  dis- 
cretion of  avoiding  the  use  of 
English  in  some  cases,  if 
indeed  some  of  the  words  are 
not  excluded  from  respectable 
lexicons.  The  Ministry,  sup- 
posed to  be  favourable  to  re- 
vision, is  "  La  Turpide  Boule- 
de  -  Juif  Administration ;  les 
chenapans  a  la  solde  de  la 
Juiverie;  du  Syndicat  de  Franc- 
fort  et  du  Cabinet  Dreyfus  done 
la  caisse  et  commune;  des  fili- 


bustiers  a  la  solde  de  1'or  Juif ; 
canailles  depourvus  de  pudeur 
et  de  sens  moral."  M.  Millerand 
is  "  un  Youpin  Honteux,  un 
Faussaire,  et  un  Demi -Juif." 
M.  Delclasse  is  "  ce  Soudard 
Passe  maitre  en  Felonies." 
General  Gallifet  is  "  1'assas- 
sin ;  vide  cuvette ;  lapin  frois- 
sard;  massacreur;  gentilhomme 
de  Ghetto ;  morticole ;  soudard 
brutal  et  f eroce ;  comme  les  betes 
puantes."  M.  Prepense  is  "1'ab- 
cesmal  creve."  The  head  of  the 
State,  M.  Loubet,  is  "Complice  " 
of  the  traitors,  and  "un  Lache 
viscueux,"  Colonel  Picquart  is 
"1'AfFreux;  le  Ehonte  Fabricant 
du  Petit  Bleu ;  le  Faux  Temoin  ; 
le  Felon."  The  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion is  "  un  Cours  vieillee  dans 
la  Forfaiture " ;  MM.  Loew, 
Manan,  and  Bard,  some  of  its 
chief  members,  are  held  up 
to  execration  along  with  the 
other  judges  as  "leurs  Col- 
legues  en  Trahison  "  ;  and  the 
writer  announces  that  "  nous 
aurons  le  droit,  dont  nous  user- 
ons  largement,  de  les  declarer 
convaincu  de  prevarication  et 
de  par  jure."  Even  the  ac- 
cused's counsel  have  to  take 
their  share  of  Billingsgate. 
Maitre  Demange  is  a  "Fum- 
iste,"  and  "  1'Avocat  du  Traitre ; 
Tartufe."  Maitre  Labori  is  a 
"Grand  Hurleur;  le  Limier; 
Labori  -  la  -  Gueule  ;  la  plus 
odieuse  Figure  de  la  Bande  de 
Coquins  et  de  Sans  Patrie." 

All  this  is  abominable  enough, 
but  these  Frenchmen,  who  be- 
long to  a  nation  that  boasts  of 
its  politeness,  go  a  step  further. 
So  low  has  French  taste  sunk, 
and  so  utterly  devoid  of  common 
decency  is  its  journalism,  that 
even  in  its  news  columns,  giving 
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the  passing  events  of  the  day, 
the  same  words  are  used.  Is  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  a  Cabinet 
Council,  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  Dreyfus  Case,  the 
report  will  commence,  "The 
Dreyfus  Ministry,"  or  "The 
Administration  of  Treason  met 
yesterday  at  the  Elysee,  when 
the  following  matters  were  con- 
sidered." Daily  the  report  of 
the  Dreyfus  Trial  is  headed  in 
large  capital  letter,  "  Le  Process 
du  Traitre."  That  part  of  the 
report  which  gives  the  evidence 
of  Colonel  Picquart  is  headed 
in  large  type,  "Le  Faussaire 
Picquart,"  and  a  paragraph  be- 
gins with,  "  Picquart  ment."  In 
similar  news  columns,  Dreyfus 
is  spoken  of  as  "Le  Tapir  de 
1'Ile  du  Diable,"  M.  Keinach  is 
alluded  to  as  "  le  Chimpanzee." 
It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
examples,  which  show  that  the 
reporters  are  instructed  and  en- 
couraged to  insert  abusive  epi- 
thets in  their  news  columns, 
even  in  relation  to  a  judicial 
process.  Can  it  be  possible  to 
go  lower  than  that? 

What  does  all  this  portend  ? 
We  have  high  authority  upon 
the  subject.  It  is  that  which 
comes  out  of  the  mouth  that 
defiles.  If  these  writers  are  in 
truth  the  mouth  of  France,  as 
by  their  popularity  they  seem 
to  be,  then  she  is  defiled  indeed, 
her  civilisation  shown  to  be  a 
mere  external  skin,  veneering 
a  body  corrupt,  decaying,  and 
ready  to  perish.  For  there  is 
no  sign  as  certain  of  moral 
degradation  than  is  the  habit- 
ual use  of  language  which  is 
brutal,  and  speaks  of  malice 
and  hatred,  and  its  acceptance 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  the 


society  in  which  it  is  uttered. 
Deliberate  daily  and  invariable 
use  of  foul  language  is  impos- 
sible where  personal  and  social 
purity  are  a  true  power  among 
men.  The  brutal  and  abomin- 
able must  be  purged  out  by  the 
rebuke  of  social  integrity,  or  it 
must  leaven  the  whole  lump, 
and  society  return  to  barbarism. 

As  regards  the  vile  character 
of  the  attacks  made  on  persons, 
it  is  a  noticeable  and  exception- 
ally painful  feature  that  in  every 
case  where  any  prominent  man 
throws  his  influence  into  the 
scale  against  them,  these  writers 
and  speakers,  leaders  in  religion, 
in  politics,  and  in  social  affairs, 
not  content  with  calling  them 
by  the  foulest  general  epithets, 
of  which  specimens  have  been 
given  above,  spend  labour  in 
raking  up  every  story  that  can 
tend  to  show  that  a  father,  or 
a  grandfather,  or  an  uncle  had 
something  against  him,  and  use 
this  as  a  weapon  to  destroy  the 
personal  influence  of  a  man 
whose  own  self-made  position 
gives  weight  to  his  sayings  and 
his  acts.  In  a  word,  it  is  plain 
that  in  France  a  man  may  ex- 
pect to  be  a  power  in  public 
opinion,  and  to  accomplish  his 
ends  amid  the  applause  of  his 
fellows,  if  he  makes  it  his  daily 
practice  to  hit  below  the  belt, 
and  to  use  weapons  which  are 
dipped  in  poison. 

It  may  serve  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  tone  of  such  French- 
men, to  quote  here  a  few 
passages  from  their  writings, 
following  closely  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
They  are  in  different  styles,  the 
brutal,  the  sarcastic,  and  the 
highflown,  all  equally  pointless 
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and  equally  ridiculous;  but  they 
each  and  all  breathe  an  implac- 
able hatred  and  a  cruelty 
beyond  words.  Rochefort,  who 
had  announced,  immediately 
after  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  that  he  knew  all 
along  that  its  members  could 
be  bought  with  the  gold  of  the 
syndicate  of  treason,  and  who 
had  stated  that  if  Dreyfus  was 
to  be  brought  home,  the  author- 
ities would  find  it  difficult  to 
get  an  iron  box  made  strong 
enough  to  protect  the  "  scound- 
rel" from  patriotic  fury  on 
landing,  thus  expressed  himself 
in  '  L'Intransigeant,'  after  the 
formation  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment : — 

"  When  one  thinks  that  this  hideous 
reconciliation  [of  politicians]  is  due, 
as  regards  those  who  have  brought  it 
about,  to  the  necessity  of  saving  a 
base  Jew  with  repulsive  beard,  with 
lumpy  lips,  and  an  elephantine  nose 
on  which  the  whole  of  France  is  sus- 
pended for  the  last  two  years,  one 
asks  oneself  in  what  country  we  are 
and  under  what  zone  we  live."  1 

And  again,  writing  on  the  very 
first  day  of  the  trial  in  the 
same  paper : — 

"  Is  it  truly  possible  ?  It  is  because 
of  this  scorpion,  of  this  being  almost 
as  much  deformed  in  physique  as  in 
moral,  of  this  bird  of  the  night  with 
crooked  beak  and  glassy  eye,  that 
France  has  been  shaken  to  her  depths 
for  the  last  two  years  !  " 

And  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  his 
"  repugnant  face,'1  and  calls 
him  the  "  ineffable  tapir  of 
Rennes." 


Drumont,  the  anti-Semite,  who 
is  ever  crying  UA  bos  lesjuifs!" 
thus  apostrophises  the  men  of 
France  immediately  after  the 
arrival  of  Dreyfus  : — 

"  Now  you  have  your  Dreyfus,  your 
noble  and  sympathetic  scoundrel. 
Have  his  portrait  mounted  on  your 
scarf-pins,  have  him  installed  at  the 
military  club,  in  the  rooms  occupied 
by  Marchand  and  his  officers,  raise  a 
statue  to  him  even  before  his  pure 
spirit  has  gone  aloft  to  join  that  of 
Judas.  Exalt  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
general,  make  him  a  Commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour." 

Millevoye,  a  man  greatly 
thought  of  as  a  litterateur,  in 
an  article  in  the  'Patrie,' 
headed  "  The  Traitor's  Return," 
offers  this  flight  of  elegant 
fancy,  apropos  of  the  prisoner's 
arrival  in  a  storm : — 

"  Dreyfus,  a  scoundrel  (gredin\  a 
sinister  bird  of  evil  omen,  against 
whose  return  sky,  ocean,  and  sea- 
shore protested.  The  grand  voice  of 
the  tempest  thundered  against  him. 
The  wind  that  blew  from  France 
slapped  the  traitor  in  the  face,  and 
was  the  echo  of  the  tempest  of  anger 
that  rages  in  every  true  French 
heart." 

He  calls  him  "  Judas,"  and 
predicts  that  "  he  will  have  a 
pleasant  time  in  France,  so 
pleasant  that  he  will  regret 
Devil's  Island." 

Such  is  French  journalism 
to-day.  Let  the  reader  bring 
the  question  home  to  himself 
by  supposing  that  in  this  coun- 
try it  had  been  found  by  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  land 


1  It  may  be  well  to  give  this  elegant  passage  in  the  original,  that  it  may  lose 
none  of  its  point :  "  Quand  on  songe  que  ce  hideux  rapprochement  est  dft  pour 
ceux  qui  1'ont  ope^,  £  la  necessite"  de  sauver  un  ignoble  juif,  a  la  barbe  repous- 
saute,  aux  levres  lippues,  et  au  nez  e'le'phantesque,  duquel  toute  la  France  est 
pendu  depuis  deux  ana,  on  se  demande  dans  quel  pays  nous  sommes  et  sous  quel 
zone  nous  vivons. " 
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that  there  had  been  in  a  judg- 
ment a  miscarriage  of  justice 
which  must  cause  it  to  be  set 
aside,  and  the  matter  reopened, 
and  that  thus  a  poor  prisoner 
who  had  suffered  for  more  than 
four  years  a  punishment  which 
few  men  could  have  had  the 
moral  force  to  survive,  was  to 
have  his  case  reconsidered. 
How  long,  whatever  the  read- 
er's own  ideas  might  be,  would 
his  subscription  to  a  journal  in 
which  words  like  these  appeared, 
be  continued  ?  Yet  such  is  the 
daily  literary  food  provided  for 
hundred  of  thousands — the  cat- 
erers themselves  would  say 
millions — of  Frenchmen  in  that 
France  which  thinks  herself 
the  centre  of  civilisation.  It  is 
a  spectacle  to  make  gods  weep, 
and  men  despair  of  their  race. 
What  its  effect  upon  society 
will  be,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
estimate ;  but  whether  great  or 
small,  it  must  be  pernicious. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
it  to  some  extent  reflects  the 
sentiment  of  many  in  France. 
Monsieur  Clenienceau  relates 
how  a  friend  frankly  told  him 
that  if  he  were  to  sit  on  a 
court  to  try  Dreyfus  a  second 
time,  he  would  convict  him 
although  he  knew  him  to  be 
innocent,  presumably  upon  the 
strength  of  the  old  maxim  that 
the  safety  of  the  State  must  be 
the  first  consideration,  and  that 
if  for  that  safety  there  is 
necessity  that  the  individual 
shall  be  destroyed,  then  let  him 
perish.  The  maxim  is  a  sound 
one  when  soundly  applied,  but 
surely  it  requires  a  diseased 
and  brutalised  imagination  be- 
fore men  can  be  found  unblush- 
ingly  to  call  for  its  application 


in  the  administration'  of  justice. 
Paramount  necessity  may  re- 
quire a  temporary  cessation  of 
the  operation  of  the  civil  law, 
but  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  Justice  being  herself 
called  on  to  do  unjustly  in  the 
exercise  of  her  normal  functions. 
It  is  indeed  a  novel  application 
of  the  interest  of  the  State  being 
supreme  to  hold  that  a  legal 
tribunal,  sitting  to  exercise  its 
ordinary  functions,  ought  to 
perjure  itself  and  bring  in  a 
verdict  without  or  against  evi- 
dence, because  some  generals 
who  have  taken  a  wrong  course 
must  be  supported  in  wrong- 
doing for  the  sake  of  the  "  Hon- 
our of  the  Army,"  and  should 
send  an  innocent  man  to  a  cruel 
fate  because  those  who  are 
themselves  guilty  of  having  had 
him  convicted  already  on  false 
testimony  have  a  personal  in- 
terest to  escape  punishment, 
and  they  therefore  are  entitled 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Suprema 
Lex.  If  the  safety  of  the  nation 
hangs  upon  a  cord  so  rotten  as 
this,  she  must,  and  that  soon, 
fall  into  the  abyss.  If  this  is 
the  outcome  of  French  "Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity,"  it 
gives  point  to  the  epigrammatic 
additions  added  after  these 
words  upon  a  public  building 
in  Paris  in  1848  by  some  hand 
guided  by  a  prophetic  inspira- 
tion : — 

"  Libertd — '  de  mal  faire ' 
Egalit^ — '  dans  la  mis^re' 
Fraternit6  —  '  comme    Cain    et    son 
frfere.'" 

But  that  which  is  by  far  the 
most  atrocious  feature  is  the 
open  avowal  that  the  campaign 
against  Dreyfus  is  not  merely 
that  he  may  be  convicted  and 
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crushed,  but  that  in  him  a  blow 
may  be  struck  at  the  Jews  in 
France  as  a  body.  In  France, 
the  nominal  home  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity,  the 
enmity  to  the  Jew  has  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  crusade. 
This  culte  is  embodied  in  M. 
Max  Regis,  who  showed  his 
idea  of  what  freedom  is  by  pro- 
claiming, amid  thunders  of  as- 
sent and  showers  of  bouquets, 
"Let  us  water  the  Tree  of 
Liberty  with  the  blood  of  the 
last  Jew,"  a  hint  which  the 
mob  was  not  slow  to  act  upon. 

"  Their  houses  and  their  synagogues 
were  looted  and  set  on  fire  ;  Spanish 
viragos  with  whips  seized  Jewish 
female  children  and  scourged  them 
naked  through  the  streets  ;  sick  Jews 
were  cast  helpless  out  of  the  hospital ; 
women  were  dragged  by  the  hair 
through  the  city ;  their  husbands 
were  clubbed  to  death  before  their 
eyes ;  their  children  refused  admission 
by  the  popularly  elected  mayors  to 
the  public  schools  ;  their  shops  boy- 
cotted ;  the  public  markets  closed  to 
them  by  threats  and  violence  ;  their 
customers  insulted  and  maltreated." 

And  lest  it  should  be  said 
that  these  horrors  were  local 
and  not  typical  of  French  terri- 
tory, the  following  passages 
are  selected  from  the  papers 
of  Rochefort  and  Drumont. 
'L'Intransigeant'  puts  the  mat- 
ter boldly : — 

"  L' Affaire  Dreyfus  est  devenue  une 
question  de  race." 

Drumont  gives  in  large  type, 
as  a  substitute  for  a  leader,  a 
speech  spoken  at  the  Anniver- 
saire  de  Mores,  in  which,  amid 
enthusiastic  cries  of  "A  mort 
les  Juifs,"  he  compared  the 
Jewish  race  to  "  le  Tenia,  le 
Ver  solitaire,  l'immonde  et  ter- 
rible parasite  qui  mine  1'or- 


ganisme."  And  after  giving  a 
heartrending  picture  of  a  child 
growing  pale,  emaciated,  and 
perishing,  and  of  the  failure  to 
effect  a  cure  unless  the  whole 
was  eradicated,  the  worm  whose 
head  had  been  left  re-forming 
itself  and  destroying  life,  he 
concludes  by  saying, — 

"  This  is  the  picture  of  the  actual 
situation.  Here  is  the  head  of  the 
horrible  animal  which  gnaws  us, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  expel  from 
society  (le  corps  social),  and  that 
head,  it  is  the  Jew.  If  we  desire 
restored  health,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  out  the  head  of  the  Tenia.  [It  is 
necessary  to  give  the  rest  in  French.] 
Detruire  le  parasite  qui  nous  mange, 
porter  le  fer  rouge  dans  le  chancre 
qui  nous  tue,  voila  notre  oeuvre,  mes 
chers  camarades." 

One  feels  impelled  to  ask — 
Are  we  going  back  to  the  re- 
ligious intolerance  and  heathen 
cruelty  of  the  middle  ages  ?  Are 
they  again  asserting  themselves 
in  the  hearts  of  Christian  men 
and  of  men  who  in  folly  boast 
that  they  are  enlightened  be- 
yond what  the  Gospel  can  teach? 
Is  this  to  be  the  outcome  of  the 
much-vaunted  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  civilisation  ?  Are  we 
coming  to  a  time  when  we  shall 
be  open  to  the  reproach  of  the 
ancient  orator  crying  aloud — 

"  Liberty  is  a  truth,  and  not  a  name, 
Ye  men  of  Athens  "  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  if 
France  to-day  symbolises  the 
condition  of  the  world,  then 
there  is  much  to  fear  for  the 
future.  If  what  is  now  spring- 
ing up  rankly  in  France  is  ger- 
minating throughout  the  world, 
then  the  beginning  of  a  new 
century  may  be  a  rude  one,  a 
terrible  shaking,  the  end  of 
which  no  human  foresight  can 
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predict.  Whether  it  be  so  or 
not,  that  which  is  now  seen  in 
France,  if  it  leads  to  a  de- 
structive fall  of  a  national 
tower  of  Siloani,  should  cause 
all  other  nations  to  look  in- 
wards with  a  single  eye,  search- 
ing whether  this  boasted  light 
of  civilisation  may  not,  as  per- 
verted by  human  conceit  and 
self-confidence,  have  become  a 
light  of  which  it  may  be  said, 
"How  great  is  that  darkness." 

After  what  has  been  said  and 
quoted,  it  will  not  surprise  the 
reader  to  learn  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court-martial  of 
Rennes  were  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  trial 
lectured  as  to  their  duty,  and 
warned  that  if  any  member 
committed  the  "weakness  of 
acquitting,  he  could  not  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  show  himself 
before  his  comrades  ";  and  that, 
when  M.  Labori  was  shot, 
Rochefort  and  Drumont,  acting 
plainly  in  concert,  alleged  that 
Labori  had  got  up  a  sham 
attack — "  une  petite  comedie," 
and  sneered  at  him  as  "  1'assas- 
sine  problematique,"  and  de- 
nounced him  as  "  le  faux 
assassin  e." 

The  proceedings  at  the  trial 
of  Rennes  were  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  coun- 
try where  so  diseased  a  moral 
condition  in  the  body  politic  as 
is  disclosed  above  shows  itself 
from  day  to  day.  A  more 
lamentable  travesty  of  justice 
never  was  seen.  After  wearily 
wading  through  the  so-called 
evidence,  it  can  be  said  with 
certainty  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  what  is  recorded  as 
proof  has  no  characteristic  of 
evidence  about  it,  either  as  re- 


gards its  intrinsic  features  or 
the  manner  in  which  it  was 
presented.  Generals  and  other 
witnesses,  instead  of  giving  evi- 
dence in  answer  to  questions, 
made  long  speeches,  arguing  on 
the  importance  or  effect  of  their 
own  and  other  evidence,  ex- 
pressing their  individual  views 
as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused, 
making  attacks  on  the  personal 
character  of  others  in  regard  to 
matters  in  no  way  pertinent  to 
the  inquiry,  called  for  "la  par- 
ole "  as  they  would  in  a  de- 
bating society  whenever  they 
thought  fit,  and  under  cover  of 
the  "parole"  spoke  of  other 
witnesses  as  liars,  and  argued 
elaborately  against  the  effect 
of  sworn  testimony,  produced 
letters  out  of  their  pockets  from 
persons  not  called  as  witnesses, 
and  therefore  free  from  cross- 
examination,  and  demanded 
successfully  that  such  letters 
should  be  received  as  sufficient 
to  justify  the  setting  aside  of 
evidence  given  upon  oath.  The 
Commissary  of  the  Government, 
instead  of  conducting  the  prose- 
cution, sat  by,  never  putting  a 
single  question,  leaving  the  wit- 
nesses to  pour  out  with  Gallic 
volubility  whatever  assertions 
or  comments  they  chose,  and 
allowing  witnesses  to  ask  any 
questions  they  thought  proper ; 
and  the  judges  also  sat  by,  per- 
mitting all  these  and  countless 
other  irregularities  to  go  on, 
except  when  occasionally  the 
president  would  interrupt  and 
rebuke  the  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fence for  doing  as  was  being 
done  by  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution,  and  refuse  to  put 
questions  of  counsel  much  more 
relevant  and  pertinent  than  the 
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great  mass  of  what  was  brought 
forward  against  the  prisoner.  In 
short,  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion had  accorded  to  them  more 
than  the  rights  of  cross-exam- 
ining counsel,  and  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  had  their  rights 
arbitrarily  curtailed.  The  wit- 
nesses were  called  at  haphazard, 
prosecution  and  defence  being 
mixed  up  together.  Almost  at 
the  close  of  the  trial  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution  was  called 
without  notice  to  the  defence, 
to  prove  hearsay  statements  of 
a  most  important  character  in 
an  incompetent  manner,  and 
when  the  defence  asked  leave 
to  have  the  witnesses  called 
whose  statements  were  in  ques- 
tion, the  demand  was  curtly 
negatived,  thus  shutting  out 
the  best  and  only  competent 
evidence. 

One  incident  of  the  trial  is 
most  illustrative  and  amusing. 
General  Mercier  was  allowed  at 
the  witness-bar  to  say  that  M. 
Freycinet  said  that  General 
Jamont  had  said  that,  from  in- 
formation of  what  others  had 
said — four  hearsays  one  after 
the  other,  and  after  all  only 
hearsays  of  on  dits  —  he  could 
say  that  35,000,000  of  francs 
had  been  provided  by  Germany 
and  England  to  carry  on  the 
Dreyfus  case,  and  to  malign 
him  and  the  other  generals. 
Of  course  neither  M.  Freycinet 
nor  General  Jamont  ever  said 
anything  of  the  kind;  but  of 
course  again,  if  a  general  says 
anything  was  said  by  any  one 
else,  it  must  be  true,  both  that 
it  was  said  and  that  it  is  fact. 

Speaking  of  General  Mercier 
— he  is  the  typical  man,  the 
Deux  ex  machind  of  the  Affaire, 


and  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
to  conclude  by  testing  what  is 
its  character  on  the  General 
Staff  side,  by  putting  him  to 
the  test.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  organs  of  any  Syndicate 
of  Treason  to  bribe  newspapers 
to  tell  lies  about  him.  The 
truth  is  amply  sufficient  for  his 
case,  although  all  along  General 
Mercier  has  shown  by  his  actions 
that  the  truth  is  not  enough 
for  the  case  of  Dreyfus.  Under 
his  generalship  of  the  anti- 
revision  forces,  there  has  been 
much  mining  and  sapping 
underground,  and  the  counter- 
mining to  defeat  it  has  been 
difficult  and  laborious.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  counter- 
mining has  been  fairly  success- 
ful. Many  forgeries  and  frauds 
have  been  engineered  to  destroy 
Dreyfus,  General  Mercier  having 
been  a  leading  sapper  in  lay- 
ing and  trying  to  fire  them. 
Fifteen  forgeries  have  already, 
though  well  concealed,  been  un- 
earthed, and  their  fuses  damped, 
and  the  frauds  exposed  have 
been  countless.  General  Mer- 
cier's  first  mining  operation  con- 
sisted in  an  outrage  upon  justice 
by  secretly  communicating  docu- 
ments, under  cover  of  his  au- 
thority as  Minister  of  War,  to 
a  court-martial,  behind  the  backs 
of  the  prisoner  and  his  coun- 
sel, and  of  his  own  colleagues 
— the  principal  document,  as 
he  knew,  or  could  and  should 
have  known,  being  one  which 
would  not  stand  the  test  of  in- 
vestigation by  the  defence,  as  it 
had  no  reference  to  Dreyfus,  and 
even  if  it  might  have  had,  did 
not  bear  to  have,  and  even  if  it 
did,  could  not  be  evidence  in 
any  sense.  Another  document 
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was  an  argumentative  paper, 
which  he  must  have  known 
could  not  be  laid  secretly  be- 
fore the  Court  without  crimin- 
ality, because  the  prisoner  and 
his  advisers  were  entitled  to 
hear  and  answer  arguments 
adduced  against  him.  Next, 
he  having  thus  put  a  docu- 
ment before  the  court  illegally, 
corruptly  used  his  powers  as 
a  Minister  of  State  to  cause  it 
to  be  removed  from  the  dossier 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  court 
of  justice  and  delivered  up  to 
him,  and  he  then  destroyed  it. 
Later,  in  1897,  when  he  saw 
an  agitation  arising  in  favour 
of  revision,  and  found  that 
there  was  at  the  War  Office 
a  copy  of  this  argumentative 
paper,  he,  although  no  longer 
Minister  of  War,  and  having 
no  right  to  papers  deposited 
there,  succeeded  by  his  influ- 
ence over  subordinate  officers 
in  obtaining  delivery  of  the 
copy.  This  copy  he  also  de- 
stroyed. He  defends  this  by 
the  impudent  assertion  that 
the  paper  laid  under  his  official 
orders  before  the  court  was  his 
private  property  (!),  and  then 
with  consummate  effrontery  ac- 
cuses a  witness  of  falsehood, 
who  gives  his  recollection  of 
it.  He  surreptitiously  and 
illegally  obtains  and  destroys 
the  evidence,  and  then  asks 
that  his  word — speaking  from 
memory — shall  be  taken  as  to 
what  it  contained  to  discredit 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  of 
another  witness,  who  has  never 
acted  corruptly. 

Further,  when  the  affaire 
Dreyfus  was  brought  before 
the  French  Parliament,  on  No- 
vember 18, 1896,  the  Minister  of 
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War,  General  Billot,  made  this 
statement  on  the  Dreyfus  court- 
martial  :  "  Justice  was  then 
done.  The  preliminary  instruc- 
tion of  the  case,  the  argument, 
the  judgment,  were  all  conducted 
conformably  to  the  rules  of  mili- 
tary procedure,  .  .  .  the  court- 
martial,  regularly  composed,  was 
regular  in  its  deliberations." 
(Italics  added.) 

These  statements  must  have 
been  made  with  General  Mer- 
cier's  authority,  for  he  was  the 
responsible  Minister  at  the  time, 
from  whom  General  Billot  must 
have  got  his  information.  But 
even  if  it  were  otherwise,  he 
knew  that  the  statements  were 
made.  From  the  moment  that 
he  gave  the  authority,  or  in 
knowledge  of  the  statements 
remained  silent,  he  ceased  to 
be  an  honourable  man.  He 
was  particeps  to  an  absolute 
falsehood  in  regard  to  his  own 
actions.  When  brought  to  bay 
as  a  witness,  both  in  the  Zola 
trial  and  in  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, he  refused  to  say  anything 
upon  the  subject.  At  last  he  had 
to  confess  the  truth  at  Rennes. 

Lastly,  on  the  morning  of 
the  B-ennes  trial  he  once  more 
committed  a  gross  and  a  double 
fraud.  General  Chamoin,  who 
had  come  down  in  charge  of 
the  secret  dossier,  was  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  General 
Mercier  had  privately  handed 
to  him  at  the  door  of  the  court 
a  document,  and  induced  him 
to  smuggle  it  into  the  secret 
dossier.  This  was  fraud  No.  1. 
The  document  itself  was,  as 
General  Chamoin  admitted  he 
discovered  on  examining  it,  a 
grossly  false  document — fraud 
No.  2  —  and  General  Mercier 
20 
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had  to  confess  that  it  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  Colonel 
du  Paty  de  Clam,  the  hero  of 
the  incident  of  the  false  beard 
and  blue  spectacles,  the  clandes- 
tine meetings  with  Esterhazy, 
the  apocryphal  veiled  lady,  and 
the  Speranza  forgeries  ! 

This  is  the  general  in  whom 
the  "  honour  of  the  French 
army "  is  embodied,  and  whose 
success  as  prosecuting  counsel 
has  resulted  in  Dreyfus  being 
once  more  unjustly  condemned. 
This  is  the  man  round  whose 
carriage  excited  mobs  scream 
"  Vive  Mercier  !  "  "  Vive 
1'Armee ! "  and  who  is  called 
the  "Saviour  of  its  Honour" 
in  public  journals — this  man 
who  legally  is  a  felon. 

Well  may  we  recall  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  pithy  words  in 
'  Peveril ' :  "  Alas !  as  well  may 
you  ask  a  hungry  lion  to  feel 
compassion  as  a  prejudiced  and 
furious  people  to  do  justice." 

Time  will  have  its  revenges. 
The  Nemesis  of  history  is  inex- 
orable. General  Mercier  and 
his  friends  will  surely  find  their 
true  place.  Meanwhile,  let  all 
men  who  love  the  truth  remem- 
ber those  who  have  heroically 
stood  up  in  face  of  a  gang  of 
cowardly  conspirators  against 
justice,  and  have  sacrificed  their 
promising  careers  upon  the 
altar  of  honour.  While  their 
ignorant  and  vain  countrymen 
cry  "  A  bos  I "  after  them,  let 
Picquart  and  Hartman,  Frey- 
statter,  Bruyere,  de  Fond 
Lamotte,  and  those  others  who 
have  braved  the  real  syndicate 
— that  of  the  generalissimos — 
be  assured  that  their  noble  cour- 
age will  not  be  forgotten  by  men 
to  whom  truth  and  justice  are 


dear.  They  have  been  brave, 
as  the  two  officers  who  declined 
to  perjure  themselves  by  joining 
in  returning  a  verdict  against 
truth  have  been  brave.  All 
these  have  faced  bitter  caste 
obloquy  and  the  howls  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  truculent, 
and  possibly  professional  ruin. 
Let  them  be  sure  that  history 
will  do  them  justice,  as  it  will 
to  Captain  Dreyfus,  who  has 
been  brave  above  heroes,  and 
most  of  all  in  that .  he  has  ever 
resisted  the  temptation  to  ex- 
press himself  with  bitterness  of 
his  chiefs  or  his  country,  under 
wrongs  that  are  unspeakable. 
He,  poor  man,  is  a  wreck ;  but, 
sad  as  his  fate  has  been,  he  is 
a  noble  wreck,  to  be  ever  re- 
membered :  the  man  who  re- 
fused the  tendered  pistol,  and, 
stimulated  by  the  splendid 
courage  of  a  loving  wife,  bore 
unflinchingly  the  horrors  of 
worse  than  savage  cruelty,  with 
a  mind  rising  above  the  gradual 
destruction  of  his  body,  that 
honour  might  be  restored  to 
his  children.  It  is  restored; 
for  the  civilised  world  rejects 
with  scorn  the  judgment  of  the 
five,  and  bids  him  know  that 
he  has  not  endured  in  vain. 

One  word  in  regard  to  events 
which  have  happened  since  the 
judgment.  The  outburst  of  in- 
dignation, which  was  natural, 
and  indeed  uncontrollable,  has 
led  to  word  and  action  which 
must  be  regretted,  and  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  are 
calm  to  discourage  in  every 
possible  way.  It  is  doing  a 
grievous  wrong  to  lay  the  sin 
at  the  door  of  France,  forgetting 
that  the  noisy  and  the  base  who 
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assume  to  speak  for  France  are 
a  part — alas !  a  large  part,  but 
still  a  part  only — of  a  great 
nation.  The  best  in  intellect, 
in  culture,  and  in  honour  are 
free  from  the  shame  of  this 
tragic  national  drama.  All  men 
should  hope  that  they  may  yet 
bring  their  countrymen  to  a 
better  frame  of  mind,  and  to 
this  end  refrain  from  all  unjust 
and  exasperating  generalisation. 
And  let  everything  be  done  to 
quell  the  spirit  which  cries  out 
for  reprisals,  under  whatever 
name.  It  is  ungenerous  and 
even  silly  to  talk  of  doing  injury 
to  French  trade,  by  refusing  to 
buy  their  goods,  and  still  worse 
by  thrusting  French  people  out 
of  employment.  Such  proceed- 
ings are  not  just,  and  savour  of 
the  very  spirit  which  they  are 
intended  to  condemn  in  others. 
There  is  no  good  in  them,  and 
they  may  do  much  evil.  The 


weight  of  any  such  action  must 
fall  upon  the  ignorant  industrial 
classes,  who  cannot  know  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  public 
questions,  and  are  to  be  forgiven 
if  they  are  led  in  a  wrong  path 
by  the  educated  men  to  whom 
they  look  up  for  leading. 

Above  all,  let  the  outcry  for 
"  boycotting,"  whether  of  trade 
or  exhibitions  or  in  social  rela- 
tions, be  quenched  by  the  influ- 
ence of  all  right-thinking  men. 
A  wrong  has  been  done  in 
France,  but  it  will  not  be  made 
right  by  other  nations  proceed- 
ing to  do  evil  in  turn.  France 
herself  will  be  much  more 
readily  led  to  right  the  wrong 
if  she  learns  that  the  remon- 
strances which  reach  her  from 
abroad  come  from  those  who 
heartily  desire  her  good,  and 
use  to  her  the  "words  not  of 
anger  and  revenge,  but  of 
pleading  and  hearty  goodwill. 
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OUR  DEEP  SOUTH  AFRICAN  TROUBLES REVERBERATIONS  FROM  LA  FRANCE 

CROYANTE NEWS  OF  MR  PHILLIPS. 


WHEN  in  July  we  wrote  of 
"  the  verities  and  fatalities  of 
the  Transvaal  trouble,"  the 
verities  were  clearer  than  they 
were  afterwards  allowed  to  re- 
main, and  the  fatalities  had  a 
good  chance  of  being  taken 
into  account.  At  that  time  it 
seemed  to  us  that  three  or 
four  considerations — all  funda- 
mental, all  of  fact,  none  alter- 
able, and  none  mere  matters  of 
opinion  or  speculation — should 
determine  the  conduct  of  the 
quarrel  on  our  part.  The  first 
consideration  was,  that  not  in 
the  Transvaal  only,  but  wher- 
ever in  South  Africa  the  British 
flag  flies  over  settled  country, 
the  population  is  Dutch  as  well 
as  English;  that  it  is  a  large 
and  fixed  and  tough  population 
of  both  origins ;  and  that  what- 
ever the  course  and  outcome 
of  this  quarrel,  the  Englishman 
and  the  Africander  will  still  have 
to  live  together  in  South  Africa. 
"England  has  duties  to  the 
Transvaal  Outlanders,  and  their 
performance  is  a  matter  of 
course ; "  yet  of  all  the  various 
employments  of  the  Power  Para- 
mount in  South  Africa,  none 
compares  with  that  of  harmon- 
ising, of  keeping  in  unity,  the 
two  races  which  possess  the 
land  far  beyond  the  Transvaal, 
both  being  the  Queen's  subjects. 

It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  difficulty  arose  from 
uncontrollable  developments — 
from  a  concatenation  of  events 
devised  by  nobody.  "Neither 


Briton  nor  Boer  had  anything 
to  do  with  placing  the  gold 
deposits  where  they  were  found. 
The  underground  riches  of  the 
country,  which  brought  so  many 
Outlanders  to  work  the  mines, 
were  no  connivance  of  either." 
The  British  Government  could 
not  forego  the  right  of  its  sub- 
jects to  settle  and  trade  in  the 
country,  nor  could  it  set  limits 
to  the  Outlander  population. 
And  that  population  being 
what  it  is,  in  numbers,  in  intel- 
ligence, in  activity,  in  political 
habitudes,  a  reasonable  share 
of  political  privilege  could  not 
be  denied  to  its  settled  mem- 
bers. That  also  was  one  of 
the  fatalities  of  the  case. 
"  Transvaal  statesmen  must 
admit  to  their  minds  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  edifice  of  Gov- 
ernment cannot  remain  as  it 
stands.  The  pyramid  does  rest 
on  its  apex;  and  left  as  it  is, 
nothing  could  prevent  a  sudden 
toppling  over  before  long  — 
which  would  be  disaster.  If 
the  pyramid  is  not  to  come 
down  with  a  ruinous  crash,  it 
must  be  eased  down,"  which 
j  ustifies  intervention.  But  when 
we  talk  of  easing  down  the 
pyramid,  we  mean  that  for 
safety's  sake  all  round,  and 
with  a  proper  regard  for  all 
concerned,  the  thing  shall  be 
done  by  degrees. 

This  was  written  with  know- 
ledge that  what  was  afterwards 
called  the  war-party  had  come 
into  existence  some  time  before, 
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— a  small  but  powerful  party, 
that  is  to  say,  which  proposed 
to  bring  Transvaal  affairs  to  an 
immediate  crisis  by  demands 
that  would  settle  the  future  of 
the  country  as  desired,  either 
by  concession  of  those  demands 
or  by  war.  But  it  was  also 
written  in  certainty  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  was  not 
of  this  faction.  Of  course  it 
had  become  clear  that  a  very 
precarious  state  of  things  at 
Johannesburg  should  no  longer 
be  allowed  continuance.  Dan- 
gerous from  other  causes  than 
those  which  Boer  fears  and 
Boer  oppression  explained,  it 
was  a  state  of  things  that  called 
aloud  for  remedial  measures 
of  prevention.  These  were 
preferred  by  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment to  remedial  measures 
of  destruction.  It  may  be  that 
this  preference  would  not  have 
held  as  -a  mere  matter  of  senti- 
ment, but  choice  did  not  depend 
on  anything  so  simple.  It  had 
to  be  settled  by  forethought, 
calculation,  circumspection,  each 
embracing  many  things  beyond 
Transvaal  Boers  and  Transvaal 
Outlanders.  It  was  even 
necessary,  of  course,  to  scan  the 
whole  horizon  for  possible  "de- 
velopments "  and  mischances ; 
though  nothing  was  more  de- 
cisive, possibly,  than  the  con- 
siderations recalled  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs.  "  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water"  we  say 
when  we  think  of  the  Outland- 
ers' wrongs  and  resolve  upon  re- 
medial measures  of  prevention. 
"  Blood  is  thicker  than  water  " 
says  to  himself  the  competent 
British  statesman  when  he 
hears  of  remedial  measures  of 
destruction, — remembering  that 
Dutchmen  are  Dutch  all 


through  those  South  African 
communities,  that  most  of  them 
live  under  the  Queen's  flag, 
and  that  the  worst  thing  he 
could  do  with  them,  for  them, 
or  for  the  British  with  whom 
they  mix  in  town  and  village, 
is  to  inflame  the  natural  hos- 
tility of  race.  Choose  your 
heroic  remedy,  and  that  is 
a  certain  consequence,  whether 
the  war  by  which  you  win  be 
light  and  soon  over  or  long  and 
bloody.  Choose  the  other 
course,  ease  down  the  pyramid 
by  degrees,  make  gradual  the 
revolution  which  must  come, 
whether  by  quiet  or  violent 
processes,  and  you  will  have 
your  own  Dutch  with  you  in- 
stead of  against  you,  as  plainly 
appears. 

Reason  and  the  nature  of 
things  assure  us  that  considera- 
tions like  these  lost  no  weight 
in  the  minds  of  "  her  Majesty's 
Servants " ;  and  others  there 
were  of  a  more  general  and 
distant  character  (but  still  with 
their  bearings  on  a  confused 
war  in  South  Africa)  which  of 
course  weighed  with  men  who, 
in  their  collective  capacity  as 
a  Government,  are  responsible 
for  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  But  without  pre- 
suming to  measure  the  influence 
of  particular  considerations,  this 
may  be  said  and  ought  to  be 
said :  that  the  Government 
policy,  though  determinately 
bent  upon  obtaining  for  the 
Outlanders  a  reasonable  polit- 
ical status,  was  anxious  not 
merely  by  word  of  mouth  for  a 
peaceful  settlement ;  had  from 
the  first  no  thought  of  reinsti- 
tuting  special  rights  of  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  freedom  of 
the  country ;  did  not  take  into 
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its  designs  a  forced  subversion  of 
Boer  rule  in  the  Transvaal ;  in 
short,  was  not  the  policy  which 
regarded  a  "  clean  sweep "  of 
the  Boer  Kepublic  by  force  and 
arms  as  a  course  of  action  as 
good  as  the  best.  And  if  any- 
thing more  need  be  said  on  that 
point,  it  is  that  a  firm  reform 
policy  without  these  violent 
aims  and  adjuncts  was  the  one 
that  took  the  mind  and  united 
the  wish  of  the  whole  country : 
Conservatives,  Liberals,  Radi- 
cals —  ninety  -  nine  in  every 
hundred  of  us.  There  has  been 
proof  of  it. 

But  no.  There  is  something 
more  to  be  said,  and  it  lays 
bare  the  worst  of  a  situation 
that  has  become  extremely 
difficult  of  amendment,  and  at 
the  same  time  explains  it. 
Even  in  this  country  the  Gov- 
ernment policy  was  never  clear- 
ly felt,  was  barely  understood 
amidst  the  roar  that  helped 
it  overmuch,  till  the  Cabinet 
Council  of  September  8  was 
called.  Its  obscuration  so  long 
was  very  much  of  a  pity,  but 
a  far  worse  thing  was  that 
from  first  to  last — at  any  rate 
till  after  the  Cabinet  Despatch 
had  been  read  and  answered 
at  Pretoria — what  we  know  as 
the  Government  policy  was 
never  believed  in  at  all  in  the 
Transvaal.  Another  belief  had 
full  and  exclusive  possession  of 
every  mind  there — of  course 
in  Johannesburg  but  equally 
in  Pretoria,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  President's.  This  be- 
lief was  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  begun  upon  a 
determination  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  Republic 
— therewith,  of  course,  its 
existence ;  and  that  everything 


intended,  everything  proposed 
from  the  Colonial  Office,  was 
a  means  and  the  means  of  a 
means  to  that  end. 

Of  course  we  all  knew  that 
such  a  prepossession  existed  in 
considerable  strength ;  but  its 
blind  inveteracy  was  unsus- 
pected till  the  surprising  an- 
swer to  the  Cabinet  Despatch 
arrived.  No  intelligent  soul  in 
the  Three  Kingdoms  misunder- 
stood that  message.  Drafted 
just  when  the  Transvaal  dis- 
pute was  becoming  a  snarl  in 
all  three  meanings  of  a  harsh 
noise,  a  suppressed  rattle  of 
anger,  and  an  out-and-out 
tangle,  it  was  meant  to  clear 
and  simplify  the  quarrel,  and 
to  open  a  way  for  such  terms 
of  settlement  as  the  Transvaal 
Government  had  shown  itself 
willing  to  agree  to.  With  one 
exception  of  no  great  import- 
ance (but  more  important  than 
it  looks),  its  stipulations  were 
either  incontestable  or  were 
originally  proposals  from  Pre- 
toria. And  there  was  an  omis- 
sion which,  considering  that 
this  was  a  Cabinet  Despatch, 
a  message  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  committee,  ought  to 
have  put  Mr  Kruger  and  his 
colleagues  sufficiently  at  ease 
on  the  point  that  distresses  and 
angers  them  most.  The  suzer- 
ainty claim,  the  suzerainty 
claim  that  rests  upon  the 
asserted  existence  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Convention  of 
1881,  was  dropped — that  is  to 
say,  was  not  reasserted.  If 
the  Boer  attempt  to  set  up  the 
Transvaal  Republic  as  a  sov- 
ereign international  State  was 
stiffly  repelled,  that  was  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  The  pretension 
is  absurd.  For  there  can  be 
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no  sovereign  international  State 
in  the  Transvaal  till  the  '84 
Convention  is  torn  up,  and  that 
is  the  charter  of  Boer  inde- 
pendence in  all  internal  affairs. 
It  seems  from  their  reply  to 
the  Cabinet  Despatch  that  they 
could  allow  of  a  five  years'  fran- 
chise were  they  assured  of  free- 
dom from  the  dead-and-alive 
preamble  claim.  Then  was  it 
not  enough  to  prompt  them  to  a 
different  answer  to  the  Govern- 
ment message  that  this  claim 
was  omitted  from  its  stipula- 
tions ?  Suppose  the  Cabinet 
unsatisfied  that  the  1881  pre- 
amble has  body  enough  to 
carry  this  suzerainty  claim ; 
or  suppose  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, though  technically 
qualified  to  do  so,  unwilling  to 
advance  the  dissevered  skull  of 
a  convention  in  proof  that  the 
convention  lives,  what  could 
Mr  Kruger  expect  that  Gov- 
ernment to  do,  more  than  to 
drop  the  claim  silently?  Of 
course  we  speak  on  supposition, 
not  knowing  what  view  Minis- 
ters may  take  of  the  matter. 
But  whether  the  Cabinet  felt 
that  the  claim  could  not  be 
sustained,  or  proposed  merely 
to  put  it  in  abeyance,  or  were 
content  to  send  it  back  to 
limbo  considering  that  a  cer- 
tain clause  of  the  '84  Conven- 
tion gives  them  all  the  suzer- 
ainty they  desire,  they  could 
declare  none  of  these  reasons 
for  excluding  it  from  their 
stipulations.  To  publish  the 
first  or  third  reason  would  be 
open  censure  on  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  which  Mr  Kruger 
knows  to  be  forbidden  by  all 
rule  and  order — by  public  de- 
cency, we  might  add.  Differ- 
ent considerations  apply  to  the 


second  reason ;  but  the  Boer 
President  might  have  taken  it 
for  granted,  provisionally  at  any 
rate,  that  in  dropping  suzer- 
ainty the  British  Government 
had  not  dropped  the  claim  into 
its  sleeve.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, the  Boers  were  never 
drawn  for  a  moment  into  this 
line  of  view.  Every  line  of 
view  was  closed  to  their  sight 
except  that  which  showed  a 
British  Government  resolved 
upon  absorbing  the  independ- 
ence of  their  Republic  and  an- 
nexing its  territory.  And  so 
that  well-intentioned,  placable 
Cabinet  Despatch  was  responded 
to  ignorantly  and  disappoint- 
ingly. There  was  good  reading 
in  it  between  the  lines,  but  not 
for  eyes  already  charged  with 
suspicious  interpretations. 

If  fairness  still  holds  in 
Britain,  however,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, has  been  remem- 
bered, that  this  suspicion  is 
much  more  a  misfortune  than  a 
fault,  and  that  it  had  new  pro- 
vocations down  to  the  moment 
when  the  Cabinet  Despatch  of 
September  8  was  received. 
That  infelicitous  peacemaker, 
Mr  Conyngham  Greene,  had 
provided  it  with  fresh  incite- 
ments in  the  very  nick ;  and 
only  a  little  while  before  he  had 
officially  confirmed  the  Boers' 
distrust  of  any  offer  to  drop  the 
suzerainty  claim.  As  to  that 
he  told  them,  "I  feel  sure  her 
Majesty's  Government  will  not 
and  cannot  abandon  the  right 
which  the  preamble  to  the  Con- 
vention of  1881  gives  them,  but 
they  will  have  no  desire  to  hurt 
Boer  susceptibilities  by  publicly 
reasserting  it  so  long  as  no 
reason  to  do  so  is  given  them 
by  the  Government  of  the 
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South  African  Republic."  "In 
short,  claim  retained  in  the 
sleeve,"  says  the  Boer  to  him- 
self, "  with  intent  to  produce  it 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Colonial 
Office."  And  so  when  immedi- 
ately afterwards  the  British 
Government  dropped  the  suzer- 
ainty claim,  but  stipulated  for 
the  five  years'  franchise  which 
was  offered  on  condition  of  the 
claim's  abandonment,  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  saw  nothing 
in  the  despatch  but  the  working 
of  a  trick.  They  forgot  in  their 
anger  that  Mr  Greene  is  not  the 
British  Government  and  can- 
not preordain  the  decisions  of 
Cabinet  Councils ;  and  so  for- 
getting, they  went  blind  to  the 
very  great  probability  that  our 
Government  meant  no  disap- 
pointment for  them  in  waiving 
the  claim. 

And  that  claim  is  still  the 
festering  core  of  the  difficulty 
— now  at  this  time  of  writing, 
I  mean,  when  the  Cabinet  is  on 
the  point  of  meeting  to  consider 
the  Boer  reply  to  its  despatch. 
The  Transvaalers  cannot  believe 
that  anything  short  of  their 
existence  as  a  self-governing 
people  is  aimed  at  as  long  as 
the  preamble  claim  is  held  by 
the  Queen's  Government  to  be 
valid  and  operative.  And  is 
that  their  case  alone?  Look 
to  the  Free  State.  Nobody 
doubts  that  if  we  go  on  to  war 
the  Free  State  will  fight  on 
behalf  of  the  Transvaal.  No- 
body doubts  that  in  that  event 
the  Free  State  will  voluntarily 
place  itself  in  the  path  of  de- 
struction ;  and  to  this  hour  no- 
body seems  to  understand  why 
it  should  do  so.  But  that  can 
only  be  seeming,  for  the  reason 
is  plain.  The  Government  of 


the  Free  State  takes  this 
course  upon  clear  conviction 
that  England  aims  at  destroy- 
ing the  independence  of  the 
Transvaal.  Being  bound  by 
treaty  to  aid  its  neighbour 
against  any  such  attack,  it 
recognises  as  just  and  valid  the 
appeal  for  assistance  now ;  feel- 
ing at  the  same  time,  probably, 
that  the  subversion  of  Trans- 
vaal independence  would  at 
once  endanger  its  own.  If  the 
Free  State  means  to  take  the 
field,  this  must  be  the  explana- 
tion of  what,  without  such  con- 
victions, would  be  madness  in- 
deed ;  and  what  the  Free  State 
thinks  of  the  suzerainty  claim 
we  may  be  sure  that  all  Dutch 
South  Africa  thinks.  Thinks, 
but  possibly  that  is  not  all. 
It  would  be  no  trifling  mis- 
fortune if  it  only  thought, 
as  already  explained.  But 
what  if  we  have  here  some 
further  explanation  of  the  re- 
solve which  the  Free  State 
seems  to  have  come  to?  Is  it 
absurd  to  ask  whether  the  ex- 
traordinary daring  of  the  Free 
State  in  backing  the  Transvaal 
is  not  propped  by  reliance  upon 
backing  behind  itself  ? 

Of  course  what  all  Dutch 
South  Africa  thinks  is  no  proof 
that  this  claim  is  invalid,  but 
it  has  much  to  do  with  the 
policy  of  insisting  upon  it  as 
operative  and  intended  to 
operate.  We  should  all  agree 
that  it  ought  to  be  a  claim  of 
first-rate  importance,  as  well  as 
demonstrably  sound,  if  it  is  to 
be  maintained  at  the  cost  of 
such  a  war  as  objection  to  it 
provokes.  Both  its  importance 
and  its  soundness  are  disputed  : 
as  to  the  second  point  (which, 
however,  naturally  comes  first), 
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these  are  the  indisputable  facts. 
This  particular  suzerainty 
claim  is  grounded  on  the 
assertion  that  the  preamble 
to  the  Convention  of  1881 
exists,  though  the  rest  of  the 
Convention  was  abrogated 
in  1884 ;  for  in  that  pre- 
amble complete  independence 
of  internal  government  was 
granted  "under  the  suzerainty 
of  her  Majesty  the  Queen." 
When  seeking  a  new  Conven- 
tion in  1884,  the  Transvaalers 
pressed  for  the  omission  of 
these  last  words,  on  the  plea 
that  they  introduced  a  vague, 
general,  undefined  authority 
over  internal  government. 
Lord  Derby  consented  to  the 
omission,  agreeing  that  the 
word  "suzerainty"  was  am- 
biguous and  lent  itself  to  mis- 
understanding. Accordingly,  it 
made  no  appearance  in  the 
preamble  of  the  1884  Conven- 
tion nor  in  any  article.  At- 
tacked in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  the  omission,  Lord  Derby 
acknowledged  that  it  was  in- 
tentional, and  defended  the 
intention.  Telegraphing  to  the 
then  High  Commissioner  at  the 
Cape,  he  said,  "Convention 
signed,  .  .  .  same  complete 
independence  in  the  Transvaal 
as  in  Free  State.  Conduct 
and  control  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course conceded.  Queen's  final 
approval  of  treaties  reserved." 
So  the  more  important  terms  of 
the  '84  Convention  were  offi- 
cially defined  by  the  Minister 
who  made  it  in  substitution  for 
the  '81  Convention.  Mark  more 
particularly,  however,  that  he 
declared  the  omission  of  "  suzer- 
ainty," with  whatever  meanings 
the  word  may  be  supposed  to 
carry,  to  have  been  intentional 


and  deliberate  ;  and  that  he 
defended  the  omission  in  Par- 
liament. But,  while  all  the 
articles  of  the  1881  Convention 
were  expressly  annulled,  the  pre- 
amble is  not  mentioned  as  also 
annulled.  Therefore,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  preamble  was 
retained  in  existence,  and  still 
keeps  alive  the  "  suzerainty " 
which  Lord  Derby  agreed  to 
give  up,  said  he  had  given  up, 
and  according  to  the  1884  pre- 
amble was  given  up. 

Yet  some  lawyers  aver, 
others  as  eminent  denying  it, 
that  the  '81  preamble  has  a 
legal  existence.  It  may  be 
brought  into  court  to  prove 
that  the  release  which  Lord 
Derby  agreed  to  give  to  the 
Transvaal,  and  did  give,  the 
Transvaalers  were  deceived  in. 
And  if  they  were  deceived, 
though  of  course  unintention- 
ally, we  have  a  right  to  reim- 
pose  upon  them  what  they  and 
we  thought  abandoned.  Such 
is  the  suzerainty  claim  which, 
with  far  greater  likelihood  than 
anything  else,  may  lead  to  war 
in  South  Africa. 

Yet,  as  we  have  acknowledged, 
it  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter 
to  deal  with  in  the  position  to 
which  affairs  have  been  brought. 
With  the  best  will  in  the  world 
to  put  away  that  legal  bit  of 
paper  and  stand  by  Lord 
Derby's  bargain,  our  Govern- 
ment can  hardly  "back  down" 
so  far  (that  would  be  the  word, 
"back  down")  as  to  announce 
the  claim's  abandonment.  All 
they  can  do,  apparently,  is  to 
"drop  "-it  completely  out  of  their 
demands.  And  we  say  that 
this  should  be  enough.  For  the 
Transvaal  statesmen  may  be 
assured  that  our  Government 
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as  a  Government  has  no  wish 
whatever  to  take  advantage 
of  the  legal  existence  of  that 
'81  preamble,  if  it  be  really 
alive.  They  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  a  much  stronger  dis- 
position in  Downing  Street  to 
honour  Lord  Derby's  engage- 
ments as  Colonial  Minister  than 
to  do  the  other  thing,  whatever 
legal  right  may  be  lodged  in 
a  preamble  which  could  not 
have  been  left  alive  with  in- 
tention. No :  for  if  with  in- 
tention the  intention  must  have 
been  chicane  and  Lord  Derby  a 
trickster.  His  convention  was 
a  cheat  and  his  explanations  in 
Parliament  elaborate  deceits. 
Is  that  the  assertion  ?  And 
would  acting  on  it  glorify  our 
Imperialism  ? 

But  all  may  be  settled  be- 
fore these  words  are  published 
— peacefully  settled,  I  believe. 
At  this  moment  there  seems  to 
be  but  one  step  between  peace 
and  war,  and  the  wish  for  war 
is  not  yet  silenced.  But  neither 
the  wish  for  war  nor  for  an 
aggressive  suzerainty  fires  the 
heads  of  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment, and  it  will  not  be  their 
fault  if  they  fail  to  find  a  way 
honourably  out  of  a  most  un- 
promising situation. 

And  that  can  be  done  with- 
out any  damage  to  the  right- 
ful claims  of  the  Outlanders — 
the  claims  we  started  from.  It 
is  well  understood  by  this  time 
that  every  State  has  a  right  to 
protect  the  lawful  interests  of 
its  subjects  in  every  other  State, 
convention  or  no  convention. 
But  in  the  1884  agreement 
there  is  a  clause  directed  to 
this  end ;  a  clause  which  runs 
that  "  all  persons,  other  than 
natives,  conforming  themselves 


to  the  laws  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  will  have  full  liberty, 
with  their  families,  to  enter, 
travel,  and  reside  in  the  South 
African  Republic ;  they  will  be 
entitled  to  hire  or  possess  shops, 
factories "  (&c.),  "  will  not  be 
subject,  in  respect  of  their  per- 
sons or  property,  or  in  respect 
of  their  commerce  or  industry, 
to  any  taxes,  general  or  local, 
other  than  those  which  are  or 
may  be  imposed  upon  citizens 
of  the  said  Republic."  Here 
all  the  substantialities  of  life 
on  equal  terms  are  guaranteed. 
The  franchise  is  unmentioned, 
that  being  a  matter  in  which 
no  foreign  State  (and  Mr  Cham- 
berlain describes  the  Transvaal 
and  Great  Britain  as  States 
foreign  to  each  other)  can  in- 
terfere. But  a  great  share  of 
the  franchise  can  be  had  —  is 
already  secure.  What  else  do 
we  see  here  but  the  founda- 
tions of  peaceful  settlement  ? 


The  commotional  effect  in  this 
country  of  I1  affaire  Dreyfus,  and 
its  political  consequences  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are  not  its 
only  results  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  in  them.  It  has 
another  bearing,  immediate, 
direct,  and  likely  to  be  influen- 
tial where  we  have  a  profound 
agitation  of  our  own. 

In  France  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  under  strong  indict- 
ment for  the  iniquities  of  the 
affaire;  and  the  charge  is  re- 
peated amongst  ourselves.  The 
accusation  is  both  general  and 
particular.  The  particular 
charge  is  that  press  and  priest- 
hood have  shown  a  burning 
animus  against  Dreyfus  from 
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first  to  last.  It  was  their 
priests  that  blinded  the  eyes 
and  poisoned  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  trickery  of  the 
generals  and  the  dishonesty  of 
the  judges  were  sown  in  Jesuit 
schools.  There  is  scarcely  a 
newspaper  amongst  those  which 
claim  to  be  supporters  of  the 
Catholic  idea  which  has  not 
helped  to  inflame  race-hatred 
and  religious  passion.  "And 
the  worst  offenders  of  all  are 
those  papers  which  affect  to 
be  more  specially  '  religious ' 
organs — some  edited  by  priests, 
all  priding  themselves  on  the 
avowed  patronage  of  the  Cath- 
olic hierarchy,"  and  capable 
of  publishing  day  by  day  pro- 
scrip  tive  lists  and  similar  in- 
citements to  persecution.  The 
general  accusation  comes  out 
when  it  is  said  that,  the  present 
generation  of  Frenchmen  being 
frightfully  demoralised,  one  ex- 
planation of  the  change  is  their 
return  to  the  influence  of  the 
priests. 

Now  very  few  of  us  in  Eng- 
land had  any  knowledge  of  such 
a  return.  We  stick  to  it  that 
religion  is  kept  alive  in  France 
by  the  women ;  that  the  birth  of 
a  man-child  in  that  country  is  an 
addition  to  France  of  a  congeni- 
tally  unreligious  person.  But 
though  that  seems  to  have  been 
very  near  the  truth  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  it  is  not  so  now.  Eng- 
lishmen of  late  middle-age,  whose 
youth  was  passed  in  France,  say 
that  no  change  of  sentiment, 
none  in  Paris  of  all  places, 
strikes  them  more  than  this. 
In  their  time  no  man  went  to 
church  devotionally,  to  few  men 
did  it  ever  occur  that  they 
should  go  at  all;  while  nowa- 
days as  niany  black  coats 


gather  there  as  would  do  credit 
to  a  country  parish  in  Eng- 
land. The  religion  which  the 
women  never  lost  has  come 
back  to  their  husbands  and  sons. 
But  with  religion  the  priest ; 
and  with  the  priest  the  priest's 
ascendancy ;  and  with  his  as- 
cendancy the  depravation  of 
every  just  and  honest  instinct 
which  Vaffaire  has  revealed. 

This  is  some  part  of  the  tale 
which,  streaming  from  France 
itself,  echoed  in  our  newspapers 
and  sank  deep  in  many  a  mind. 
For  nearly  all  minds  were  at- 
tempered to  receive  it  by  indig- 
nation and  distress,  and  by 
reports  of  such  villainies  in 
groups  and  swarms  of  people 
as  seemed  to  need  a  common  ex- 
planation. Several  are  offered : 
this  is  one  of  them ;  and,  natu- 
rally, it  is  the  one  that  most 
engages  the  attention  of  the 
religious  in  our  own  land.  It 
would  do  so  at  any  time ;  it 
does  so  now  for  a  particular 
reason.  All  Dissent  looking  on 
with  a  reawakened  interest  in 
its  own  quarrel  with  the  Baby- 
lonish Woman,  the  English 
Church  is  in  a  turmoil  of 
contention  between  its  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants.  Its  Cath- 
olics are  English  born  and 
bred;  nevertheless,  every  wind 
of  suspicion  that  blows  about  the 
French  priesthood  strikes  upon 
them  with  oblique  wing.  At- 
tention violently  called  to  mark 
the  decivilising  work  of  the 
clericals  in  France,  it  rests  on 
turning  home  upon  the  party, 
called  Catholic,  about  which 
there  is  so  much  noise  as  one 
that  would  submit  the  English 
Church  to  a  similar  sacerdotal 
caste.  The  glance  is  hostile, 
therefore,  and  of  course  un- 
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just ;  but  notable  as  one  of  the 
accidental  uncontrollable  facts 
which  modify  the  relations  of 
men  and  the  history  of  their 
time.  "  Follow  your  priest  " 
had  but  a  limited  meaning,  no 
doubt,  when  it  went  forth  as 
the  mot  d'ordre  of  the  Anglican 
party  that  faces  to  Rome ;  but 
issued  at  such  a  moment,  it 
filled  every  receptive  ear  that 
heard  it  with  all  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  it  is  capable. 
In  the  minds  of  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  interested 
in  the  Church  quarrel  it  of 
course  struck  out  an  unin- 
tended double  entente,  with  dif- 
ferent effects  as  the  mind  was 
sympathetically  Catholic  or 
Protestant.  But  it  also  caught 
the  ear  of  very  many  others  who 
troubled  themselves  little  about 
priestliness  or  ritual  interpreta- 
tion till  they  were  inflamed  by 
the  excitements  of  the  Dreyfus 
trial.  Then  by  "follow  your 
priest"  and  such-like  demonstra- 
tions they  were  drawn  to  Church 
affairs  at  home,  and  drawn  all 
one  way. 

It  seems  impossible  to  doubt 
that  all  this  will  have  an  im- 
mediate and  a  considerable 
effect  upon  clergy  and  laity 
alike.  Am  I  an  ordinary  Low 
Church  parson?  then  I  am 
more  confirmed  in  my  Protes- 
tantism than  before.  A  High 
Churchman  inclined  to  obey 
the  Archbishops  ?  then  I  more 
readily  accept  their  spiritual 
governance.  A  High  Church- 
man of  the  highest,  but  yet  con- 
siderate of  times  and  seasons? 
then  do  I  lower  sail  a  bit  and 
head  my  bark  more  palpably 
asquint  of  Peter's  Port.  So  it 
must  be  with  my  brethren  gener- 
ally, I  think.  And  if  so  with 


my  brethren  of  "the  cloth," 
how  much  more  the  laity ! 
"  Follow  your  priest "  was,  of 
course,  addressed  to  them.  In 
what  direction  they  were  to  go 
after  the  tinkling  bell  were 
plainly  included  in  the  com- 
mendation :  in  junction  we  may 
not  call  it,  to  be  fair.  Now 
we  may  rely  upon  it  that 
many  a  ritualist  church,  and 
that  many  worshippers  in  every 
church,  find  this  commendation 
less  commendable  after  three 
months'  reading  of  the  news- 
letters from  France.  Whether 
the  Roman  Church  in  that  coun- 
try is  not  maligned,  whether 
she  is  really  the  prodigious 
mother  of  mischief  recently  por- 
trayed, we  do  not  discuss. 
Enough  for  our  present  purpose 
that  assertion  of  the  sapping  in- 
fluence of  priestly  teaching  there 
comes  in  by  floods  at  a  critical 
moment  for  our  'own  religious 
institutions.  It  is  believed ;  it 
gives  pause ;  revives  old  doubts, 
renews  inquiry,  evaporates  affec- 
tations, and  tarnishes  the  mere 
gilding  of  fashion.  And  inas- 
much as  it  does  any  or  all  of 
these  things  it  will  do  good. 

The  only  doubt  is  as  to  the 
measure  of  the  good,  or  (which 
is  the  same  thing)  the  number 
of  minds  within  the  Church 
that  are  brought  to  arrest  and 
reconsideration.  Many  they 
must  be,  and  not  fewest  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Church  Union 
itself ;  but  yet  not  so  many,  we 
may  well  fear,  as  to  avoid  a 
nearer  danger  than  disestablish- 
ment. We  hear  much  about 
that  as  a  possible  consequence 
of  ritual  dispute,  but  nothing 
of  the  risk  to  religion  itself 
which  must  attend  an  appar- 
ently impending  public  wrangle 
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over  the  mysteries  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass.  We  know 
the  beliefs  and  the  teaching  of 
Anglo-Catholicism  as  to  the  Eu- 
charist— the  miraculous  change 
in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  we  also  know 
the  age  we  live  in ;  and  hav- 
ing any  sense  of  reverence,  we 
should  tremble  at  the  effect 
of  the  threatened  brawl  as  it 
would  be  carried  on.  That  is 
to  say,  in  the  street,  for  the 
newspapers  bring  everything 
into  the  street ;  and  in  terms 
which  must  be  plain  to  be  in- 
telligible— words  and  phrases 
which  almost  affright  the  re- 
ligious mind  not  hardened  to 
them  by  use  even  when  whis- 
pered in  a  sacred  place,  and 
which  yet  are  flung  from  mouth 
to  mouth  by  disputants  on  the 
Eucharist  as  readily  as  the 
cant-words  of  law  in  a  law- 
court.  And  these,  as  I  have 
said,  would  be  bawled  in  the 
streets,  or  little  better. 

Religion  cannot  be  served  in 
that  way,  in  a  generation  mind- 
fed  with  smart  paragraphs  and 
comic  cuts,  nor  by  calling  it  to 
consider  the  miracle,  bringing 
its  up-to-date  imagination  to 
bear  upon  the  results  and  on 
what  happens  afterward.  Im- 
pious !  horrible  !  The  cry  must 
out  though  I  burn  for  it  at  the 
hands  of  the  English  Church 
Union.  And  this  is  not  the 
only  doctrine  of  miracle  that 
would  come  up  for  similar  con- 
sideration and  with  like  con- 
sequences when  once  the  inter- 
esting and  sensational  argu- 
ment began.  Mrs  Humphrey 
Ward,  who  lately  published  a 
strange,  strange  letter  on  the 
subject,  knows  of  two  or  three 
other  miracle  doctrines  the  de- 


nial of  which  should  not,  she 
thinks,  exclude  their  gainsayers 
from  communion  with  the 
Church.  The  Incarnation,  the 
Resurrection,  are  of  these,  and 
another  which  is  the  dearest  of 
all  to  minds  of  the  Catholic 
temperament ;  yet  it  is  to  "  the 
High  Churchmen  now  pleading 
for  liberty"  that  she  appeals. 
"  Will  they  insist  upon  freedom 
for  their  own  faiths  and  prac- 
tices within  the  Church  while 
still  denying  relief "  to  those 
who  reject  all  the  principal 
affirmations  of  the  Creed? 
They  will ;  earnestly,  honestly, 
and  solemnly  doing  so  in  the 
words  of  the  Friend  of  Human- 
ity when  asked  for  sixpence  by 
a  needy  knife  -  grinder.  But 
for  one  reason,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  in  pressing  her  claim 
for  admission  to  the  Church, 
Mrs  Ward  meant  to  bring  the 
argument  for  Anglican  "  in- 
clusiveness  "  to  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum.  But  there  was  no  such 
intention.  Ethical  promptings 
urge  and  a  philosophic  mind 
allows  her  to  seek  union  with 
a  Church  which,  amongst  other 
teaching,  teaches  what  inquiry 
bids  her  deny,  and  with  her 
and  the  like  of  her  denial  can 
be  reverent  or  even  more.  But 
force  the  doctrine  and  tradition 
she  rejects  into  a  public  circus, 
strip  it  for  examination  before 
boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  and 
judge  how  much  Religion  would 
gain.  In  saying  that,  however, 
I  think  more  particularly  of 
the  quarrel  over  the  Euchar- 
istic  elements,  and  what  a 
quarrel  it  would  be,  fought  out 
coram  populo,  in  these  days,  by 
priests  who  maintain  the  mate- 
rial belief.  How  much  edi- 
fication, how  much  destruction, 
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may  be  expected  from  such  a 
spectacle — what  gain  to  scoffing 
and  what  pain  to  reverent 
spirits.  But  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, apparently — forced  on 
by  Romanising  intruders  who 
are  least  likely  to  be  kept  in 
check  by  lessons  from  la  France 
croyante. 


On  a  summer  evening,  day- 
light ebbing  tranquilly  from  the 
earth,  we  look  up  to  the  violet 
sky  so  beautifully  correspondent 
in  tranquillity,  and  then — the 
blink  of  a  star  that  is  gone 
before  vision  can  be  sure  that 
it  was  there  to  be  seen.  Of 
most  poets  we  are  obliged  to 
say  that  this  is  much  more  like 
their  first  appearance  in  the 
heavens  than  that  which  Keats 
beheld  "  on  looking  into  Chap- 
man's Homer."  This  kind 
of  stars  is  judged  by  their  light 
alone ;  and  the  spark  that 
newly  starts  from  the  sky  may 
be  a  waxing  or  a  waning 
quantity,  constant  or  incon- 
stant, a  nine-day  blaze  or  a 
lasting  fire.  Barely  can  any- 
thing of  this  be  made  out  for 
a  while,  even  by  the  keenest 
"  watcher  of  the  skies  "  ;  and  it 
may  be  that,  unknown  to  him- 
self and  to  us  all,  new  glasses 
are  needed  to  view  the  new- 
comer aright.  It  is  not  in  that 
way,  however,  that  the  most 
of  our  disappointments  are  ac- 
counted for,  though  we  do  con- 
tribute to  them  by  eagerness 
in  discovery. 

Our  latest  hope  was,  is,  the 
greatest ;  but  it  was  incomplete 
at  the  beginning,  and  so  it 
remains.  In  the  early  days  of 


last  year  Mr  Stephen  Phillips 
published  a  poetry-book  of  such 
assertive  beauty  that  every  eye 
was  caught  by  it  and  held.  I 
say  assertive  beauty,  because 
that  was  its  distinction  among 
books  of  equal  genius.  Enter- 
ing into  some  of  these,  our 
minds  move  as  in  the  dim  and 
wondering  light  of  dawn,  or  in 
the  clear  -  obscure  of  such  an 
evening  as  my  first  words  speak 
of.  It  is  otherwise  when  we 
look  into  the  little  green  book 
of  poems  by  Stephen  Phillips. 
Without  vaunting,  without 
glare,  without  display,  its  ex- 
cellences He  in  noonday  light. 
None  are  doubtful,  none  fugi- 
tive, none  in  need  of  extrica- 
tion, none  in  shadow  even — un- 
less for  such  shadows  as  are 
thrown  by  art.  It  was  this 
quality  of  openness,  and  the 
strong  resounding  march  of  his 
blank  verse,  which  brought  Mr 
Phillips  into  comparison  not 
with  the  poets  of  his  own  time 
but  of  past  generations,  and  did 
so  at  once.  For  the  critics  had 
no  veils  to  pierce  and  no  new 
taste  to  feign  or  acquire ;  and 
so  could  take  up  their  harps  of 
praise  immediately  and  with 
one  accord. 

We  ourselves  were  of  the 
party.  'Maga'  also  could  tell 
of  passages  in  this  small  book 
of  a  hundred  pages  that  march 
with  the  footfall  of  the  im- 
mortals ;  of  stately  lines  with 
all  the  music  and  meaning  of 
the  highest  poesy;  of  the  charm 
that  does  not  only  please  but 
captures  and  commands.  But 
with  all  this  there  was  some- 
thing more  to  say — a  something 
that  was  a  surprise  to  him  that 
said  it.  While  much  of  Mr 
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Phillips's  book  testified  to  an 
order  of  genius  near  to  the  high- 
est, much  else  had  faults  of  a 
kind  seemingly  impossible  that 
genius  should  commit.  For  if 
there  are  conceptions  and  ex- 
pressions which,  to  turn  a  cant 
phrase  to  proper  use,  bear  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  true 
genius,  there  are  others  which 
quite  as  clearly  bear  the  un- 
mistakable stamp  of  no-genius — 
that  is  to  say,  of  what  genius  is 
not  and  cannot  be.  This  was 
the  difficulty  with  Mr  Phillips's 
faults,  or  such  of  them  as  were 
of  most  importance.  They 
were  not  the  faults  that  a  man 
of  genius  may  commit  with  so 
much  loss  of  fortune,  so  to 
speak,  but  such  as  contradict 
his  pretensions  to  genius  alto- 
gether. We  speak  of  expressions 
and  conceptions  not  merely  un- 
poetic  but  anti-poetic,  the  viola- 
tion of  all  poetic  idea  ;  as  when 
the  word  that  brought  Lazarus 
from  the  grave  is  translated 
into  "the  special  whisper  that 
restored  "  him,  or  as  the  conceit 
of  "Beautiful  Death." 

Well,  since  then  Mr  Phillips 
has  published  no  more  books, 
nor  anything  in  the  magazines 
and  journals  that  I  have  had 
the  luck  to  see,  except  two 
pieces  printed  lately.  They  are 
short  pieces,  they  are  both  on 
one  subject,  and  yet  within  the 
compass  of  their  forty  lines  or 
thereabout  they  tell  us  much 
about  the  poet  himself,  and 
just  what  we  wished  to  know. 
The  news  is  good,  and  yet  it 
is  not  good.  So  far  as  these 
short  pieces  can  inform  us,  Mr 
Phillips's  poetic  faculty  is  the 
full  and  lasting  fund  that  could 
not  be  counted  upon  with  cer- 


tainty when  he  first  drew  upon 
it.  Both  have  fine  lines — finely 
conceived,  finely  expressed,  and 
moving  with  a  majesty  which 
no  other  of  our  younger  poets 
has  ever  attempted.  The  piece 
first  published  is  an  address  to 
France,  urging  her  to  revenge 
the  wrongs  of  Dreyfus.  The 
other  is  an  adjuration  to  Al- 
mighty God  to  shower  His 
most  dreadful  punishments  on 
France.  From  the  address  to 
"  the  country  of  the  unconquer- 
able Dream "  we  borrow  the 
following  lines,  of  which  one  is 
weak  (the  first),  all  the  rest 
extremely  powerful,  and  some 
of  them  fine  enough  to  be  taken 
into  common  currency  as  parts 
of  the  language  : — 

"  0  by  that  soldier  whom  thou  couldst 

not  shake, 
That  ever-breaking  heart  thou  couldst 

not  break, 

That  dying  body  that  refused  the  dust, 
That  solitary  brain  that  would  not 

rust ; 

With  suicide  an  opiate  put  by, 
And  madness  a  rejected  luxury  ;  .   .   . 
By  all  the  flaming  injury,  and  sense 
Of  most  intolerable  innocence, 
Arise  !    arise  !    0   be   thou   swift   and 

fell! 
Of  burning  liars  be  thyself  the  hell." 

"Most  intolerable  innocence  " : 
"With  suicide  an  opiate  put 
by,  And  madness  a  rejected 
luxury "  :  these  lines  have  not 
been  printed  for  a  first  and  last 
time,  nor  (though  perhaps  it  is 
not  quite  original — I  do  not 
know)  "  The  ever-breaking  heart 
thou  couldst  not  break,"  which 
will  probably  reappear  in  more 
marketable  form  as  "  The  ever- 
breaking  heart  that  would  not 
break."  And  that  suggests  the 
thought  that  Mr  Phillips  is  no 
economist  of  his  verses,  as  poets 
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greater  than  he  were  not 
ashamed  of  being ;  otherwise 
he  would  have  bestowed  these 
lines  differently  and  with  a 
more  secure  tenure  of  applica- 
tion. 

The  other  piece  is  not  nearly 
as  good  as  this.  The  cry  to 
God  for  vengeance  is  too 
Hebraic  for  response,  and,  be- 
sides, it  lacks  the  mark  of 
spontaneity.  Had  it  been  the 
custom  in  Old  Testament  times 
to  hire  bardic  imprecators  as 
well  as  accomplished  mourners 
(and  as  much  may  be  inferred 
from  Balaam's  case),  I  should 
resemble  Mr  Phillips's  "That 
she  Repent "  to  the  labour 
of  these  professionals  rather 
than  to  the  more  genuine 
outpourings  of  the  prophets. 
There  are  but  four  good  lines 
here  : — 

"  Thy  vengeance,  God  of  old,  upon  the 

Gaul! 

For  retribution  as  for  rain  we  call ! 
Is  there  not  passion  where  Thy  tempests 

roll, 
Or  in  Thy  thunder  some  tremendous 

soul?" 

The  rest  is  naught,  except  as 
showing  that  so  long  after  the 
publication  of  "Marpessa"  Mr 
Phillips  can  still  outrage  poetry 
as  well  as  serve  it  divinely 
well.  Addressing  God,  he 
sings : — 

11  We  praise  Thy  patience  of  the  grow- 
ing hour, 

Thy  wisdom  gradual  that  brings  forth 
the  flower." 

And  so  might  some  poor,  un- 
instructed,  unimaginative  field- 
preacher  assure  his  Father 
and  his  God  of  his  observant 
and  complete  approval.  But 


imagine  the  poet,  of  all  the 
creatures  of  God,  approaching 
Him  with  such  a  remark !  Yet 
it  is  done ;  for  Mr  Phillips  is 
beyond  doubt  a  poet,  and  such 
an  one  as  poets  acknowledge 
gladly.  And  he  can  even  go 
beyond  this ;  for,  continuing 
his  adjuration  to  the  Almighty, 
he  encourages  Him  with  the 
compliment,  "Thou  more  than 
Mars ! "  Imagine  that  from 
the  lips  of  Tennyson,  or  Brown- 
ing, or  any  creature  with  a 
glow-worm  portion  of  that 
most  informing  light,  poetic 
imagination. 

The  finer  piece  of  the  two  has 
no  such  wonder  as  this,  but  it 
has  its  surprise  also  ;  for  it  ends 
with  a  comparison  which  Mr 
Phillips  must  have  seen  in  the 
newspapers  several  times  before 
he  wrote,  and,  seeing  it,  should 
have  seen  more  clearly  than 
other  men  its  impious  extra- 
vagance. Yet  as  for  the  im- 
piety, let  it  pass.  And  then, 
looking  to  the  extravagance 
alone,  what  can  be  more  out- 
rageous than  to  speak  of 

"That  pale  Jew,  how  like  to. Him  that 

dies 
In  marble  on  the  wall "  : — 

meaning  Christ  by  "  Him  that 
dies,"  and  by  "  the  pale  Jew " 
a  deeply  injured  but  otherwise 
and  in  himself  ordinary  artil- 
lery captain.  These  are  marvels 
which  have  no  explanation  for 
me.  But  it  deeply  concerns 
Mr  Phillips  to  find  one,  and  to 
use  it  for  purgation  and  avoid- 
ance. For  he  is  a  very  con- 
siderable man,  in  some  danger 
of  losing  all  the  consideration 
he  deserves. 
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Two  years  ago,  at  the  great 
Review  in  honour  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Diamond  Jubilee,  there 
was  anchored  in  the  Solent  a 
larger  British  fleet,  comprising 
a  greater  number  of  the  latest 
and  most  powerful  ships,  than 
had  ever  before  been  assembled 
even  in  those  classic  waters. 
Immediately  after  the  review 
the  majority  of  the  ships  put 
to  sea  to  take  part  in  the 
manoeuvres  of  1897.  Special 
efforts  having  been  made  to 
put  every  efficient  ship  into 
commission  for  the  review,  it 
naturally  resulted  that  the  1897 
manoeuvres  were  on  a  larger 
scale  than  any  that  had  pre- 
viously taken  place. 

In  1898  the  most  unfortunate 
strike  of  the  South  Wales  coal- 
miners  so  reduced  the  Admir- 
alty stock  of  coal  that  no 
manoeuvres  took  place.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  to  compare 
the  1899  manoeuvres  with  those 
of  1897. 

Although  no  very  special 
efforts  were  made  this  year  to 
send  every  available  ship  to 
sea,  there  has  been  such  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  navy 
during  the  last  two  years  that 
the  number  of  ships  and  men 
that  took  part  in  the  1899  man- 
oeuvres was  actually  greater 
than  that  exercised  in  1897, 
and  exceeded  by  50  per  cent 
the  average  for  the  five  pre- 
vious years.  It  is  true  that 
the  ships  added  to  the  fleet 
during  the  last  two  years  have 
not  comprised  the  full  quota 
that  we  expected.  Another 
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disastrous  industrial  struggle, 
the  engineers'  strike,  has  greatly 
delayed  the  completion  of  sev- 
eral ships.  In  1897  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  the 
first-class  battleships  Canopus, 
Ocean,  and  Goliath  would  be 
completed  long  before  the  sum- 
mer of  1899 ;  but  they  are  yet 
unfinished,  as  are  also  several 
cruisers  and  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers which  might  other- 
wise have  been  at  sea  by  now. 

In  first-class  battleships  and 
first  -  class  cruisers  the  1899 
fleets  were  somewhat  weaker 
than  those  of  1897,  the  num- 
bers being  eighteen  and  seven 
against  twenty-one  and  eight 
respectively.  But  this  year 
we  had  thirty  second  -  class 
cruisers,  whilst  in  1897  there 
were  but  twenty -three.  We 
also  had  eight  smaller  cruisers 
against  seven  in  1897,  and  a 
flotilla  of  twenty-eight  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  and  twenty- 
four  torpedo-boats.  In  1897 
there  was  a  large  assemblage 
of  these  spiteful  little  craft  at 
Spithead,  but  they  did  not  put 
to  sea. 

The  scheme  of  the  manoeuvres 
this  year  entailed  the  division 
of  the  total  force  into  two 
' '  hostile  "bodies.  Vice- Admiral 
SirCompton  Dom vile,  who  holds 
the  command  of  the  ten  battle- 
ships and  three  cruisers  com- 
posing the  Reserve  Fleet,  had 
his  command  increased  by 
eighteen  cruisers,  specially 
mobilised  for  the  manoeuvres, 
and  with  Rear -Admiral  Aid- 
rich  to  assist  him,  took  charge 
2P 
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of  the  B  Fleet,  Vice- Admiral 
Sir  Henry  Kawson,  command- 
ing the  Channel  Fleet  of  eight 
battleships  and  six  cruisers, 
was  placed  in  command  of  the 
A  Fleet,  which  was  composed 
of  the  Channel  Fleet  and  thir- 
teen mobilised  cruisers.  Rear- 
Admiral  Fanshawe  acted  as 
second  in  command  of  the  A 
Fleet. 

Besides  the  two  fleets  there 
were  the  torpedo  flotillas.  These 
were  assigned  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  contending  fleets,  the 
twenty-eight  destroyers  being 
attached  to  the  B  Fleet  and 
the  twenty-four  torpedo-boats 
to  the  A  Fleet.  Since  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  these 
small  craft  are  constantly  in 
need  of  assistance  from  a  larger 
vessel,  three  torpedo-gunboats, 
craft  of  about  800  tons,  were 
attached  to  each  of  the  torpedo 
flotillas. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  not 
versed  in  our  present  naval 
position  and  policy,  that  we 
keep  three  strong  fleets  always 
in  commission,  as  well  as  a 
fourth  squadron  which  might 
be  almost  dignified  with  the 
title  of  a  fleet,  being  about 
equal  in  strength  to  the  Ameri- 
can squadron  which  destroyed 
the  Spanish  force  off  Santiago 
last  summer.  Of  these  three 
fleets  the  two  strongest  are  as- 
signed to  the  Channel  and 
Mediterranean  stations  respec- 
tively, whilst  the  weakest  is  the 
Reserve  Fleet.  The  other  squad- 
ron is  stationed  in  China. 
The  Mediterranean  Fleet,  with 
ten  battleships  and  seven  cruis- 
ers, is  on  paper  somewhat  more 
powerful  than  the  Channel 


Fleet ;  but  the  latter,  consisting 
as  it  does  of  eight  of  the  very 
latest  battleships  and  six  new 
cruisers,  and  being  more  con- 
stantly exercised  than  our  other 
fleets,  is  fully  equal  to,  if  not 
superior  to,  that  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Reserve  Fleet, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
inferior  to  the  other  two.  The 
newest  of  Admiral  Domvile's 
battleships  is  nine  years  old, 
and  the  oldest  dates  back  to 
1877,  nor  are  the  three  cruisers 
much  more  nearly  up  to  date. 
The  China  squadron,  which  has 
somewhat  less  than  half  the 
strength  of  the  above,  with  its 
three  battleships  and  seven 
cruisers,  is  for  its  size  a  power- 
ful and  efficient  force. 

We  had,  then,  engaged  in  the 
manoeuvres  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  our  three  fleets,  com- 
prising more  than  half  of  the 
battleships  that  are  actually  in 
commission,  whilst  these  were 
supplemented  by  a  very  large 
body  of  cruisers.  It  was  laid 
down  by  the  Admiralty  that 
the  principal  object  of  the 
manoeuvres  was  to  obtain  infor- 
mation as  to  the  most  advan- 
tageous method  of  employing  a 
considerable  body  of  cruisers  in 
conjunction  with  a  fleet.  In 
this  connection  the  question  has 
not  unnaturally  been  raised  as 
to  whether  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  when  the  next  great 
naval  war  breaks  out,  we  shall 
actually  have  a  considerable 
body  of  cruisers  to  employ  with 
our  fleets.  There  has  been  no 
really  serious  naval  war  since 
1812,  since  when  steam,  steel, 
and  the  numberless  mechanical 
inventions  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  completely  altered 
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our  methods  of  fighting  and 
manoeuvring.  In  the  long  and 
bitter  wars  between  1775  and 
1812,  which  strained  our  re- 
sources to  the  uttermost,  our 
fleets  were,  as  a  rule,  but  very 
poorly  provided  with  cruisers. 
Although  our  commerce  was 
not  then  one-tenth  as  valuable 
and  important  as  it  has  since 
become,  and  the  country  was  able 
to  feed  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  demands  of  the  mer- 
chants were  so  urgent  that  at 
least  five  out  of  six  of  our 
numerous  cruisers  were  em- 
ployed in  the  protection  of 
commerce,  leaving  very  few  for 
the  service  of  the  fleets.  Nel- 
son's bitter  complaints  as  to  his 
need  of  cruisers  have  passed 
into  history ;  but  all  these  com- 
plaints did  not  suffice,  even  in 
those  days  of  aristocratic  gov- 
ernment, to  induce  the  Ministry 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  mer- 
chants, and  reinforce  our  fleets. 
The  admirals  in  command  of 
our  fleets  had  often  to  manage 
as  they  best  could,  with  no  more 
than  three  or  four  frigates,  and 
sometimes  even  less.  In  these 
days  it  is  of  absolutely  vital 
importance,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
the  utter  dislocation  of  all  our 
industries,  and  even  starvation 
itself,  that  our  commerce  should 
flow  almost  as  freely  in  war  as 
in  peace.  Besides  this,  we  live 
under  a  democratic  Government 
easily  swayed  by  the  pressure 
of  the  masses,  and  I  for  one 
am  extremely  doubtful  if  our 
admirals  will  have  attached  to 
their  fleets  even  the  small  pro- 
portion of  cruisers  which  had  to 
suffice  their  predecessors  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  anything 


like  the  large  numbers  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  admirals 
of  the  A  and  B  fleets  will  be 
available  in  our  next  war. 
Steam  and  science  may  have 
made  the  cruiser  of  1899  a  far 
better  scout  than  her  prototype 
the  frigate  of  1799 ;  but  how- 
ever useful  she  may  be  in  that 
capacity,  it  seems  more  than 
likely  that  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  her  main  duty  will 
consist  in  detached  service  for 
the  protection  of  commerce. 
This  is  not  altogether  a  piece 
of  idle  speculation.  When  ships 
are  employed  in  the  manoeuvres, 
they  may  be  considered  as  more 
or  less  under  trial,  and  if  they 
do  not  carry  out  their  duties 
successfully  owing  to  some 
structural  peculiarity,  this  is 
likely  to  be  modified  in  the 
ships  which  are  still  in  the 
builders'  hands.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  duties  of  cruisers 
when  with  a  fleet  are  not  only 
very  exacting,  but  a  cruiser 
which  does  well  in  her  fleet 
duties  is  also  likely  to  be  the 
sort  of  vessel  required  for  com- 
merce protection. 

The  cruisers  employed  in  the 
1899  manoeuvres  were  officially 
classified  as  first,  second,  and 
third  class ;  but  there  were 
three  very  distinct  types  of 
both  the  first  and  second  class, 
and  though  only  one  type  of 
third-class  cruiser  was  repre- 
sented, it  was  not  because  only 
one  type  exists,  but  because  the 
earlier  types  of  third  -  class 
cruisers  had  previously  been 
tried  as  scouts  and  found  want- 
ing. The  apparently  endless 
variety  of  the  cruiser  class  is 
due  to  the  multitude  of  duties 
that  may  fall  to  their  lot,  and 
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also  to  the  fact  that  for  many 
purposes  large  numbers  are  re- 
quired, whilst  on  other  occa- 
sions it  is  not  so  much  numbers 
as  fighting  force.  As  regards 
fighting  force,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  given  expenditure 
of  money,  devoted  not  only  to 
building  and  maintaining  the 
ship  herself,  but  also  to  the 
payment  of  the  men  necessary 
for  manning  her,  will  provide 
a  more  powerful  force  if  in- 
vested in  large  cruisers  than 
in  small  ones.  The  Diadem  is 
a  first-class  cruiser  costing  dis- 
tinctly less  than  two  second- 
class  cruisers  of  the  Arrogant 
type ;  for  though  the  initial 
cost  of  a  single  Diadem  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  two  Arro- 
gants,  the  two  smaller  ships 
require  in  the  aggregate  a 
larger  and  considerably  more 
expensive  complement  than  the 
heavier  ship — so  that  the  total 
sum  for  building,  manning,  and 
maintaining  two  Arrogants  in 
perpetuity  would  be  decidedly 
greater  than  that  for  a  single 
Diadem.  But  according  to  the 
manoeuvre  rules,  even  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Arrogants 
are  incapable  of  capturing  a 
single  Diadem.  This  may  seem 
rather  an  extreme  regulation, 
but  there  is  nevertheless  much 
reason  for  such  a  rule.  In  the 
old  wars  much  experience 
proved  that  a  numerous  body 
of  frigates  were  not  a  match 
for  a  single  seventy  -  four  or 
eighty,  and  yet  the  line  -  of- 
battle  ship  carried  no  armour. 
The  Diadem  not  only  throws 
double  the  weight  of  broadside 
thrown  by  the  Arrogant,  but 
has  more  than  half  her  guns 
protected  by  armour  impene- 
trable by  the  Arrogant's  guns, 


whilst  all  the  Arrogant's  guns 
are  unprotected  against  the  6- 
inch  shell  of  the  Diadem.  The 
struggle  between  the  Federals 
and  Confederates  in  the  early 
sixties  conclusively  proved  that 
a  gun  protected  by  armour  is 
worth  almost  any  number  with- 
out such  protection.  After  the 
achievements  of  the  famous 
Confederate  iron  -  plated  ship 
Merrimac,  when  she  disposed 
of  three  unarmoured  ships  in 
one  afternoon,  all  superior  to 
her  in  weight  of  broadside,  it 
was  universally  admitted  that 
it  was  impossible  for  men  un- 
protected by  armour  to  stand 
up  against  those  who  were  ade- 
quately protected.  Nor  has 
anything  occurred  since  to 
shake  this  belief.  The  Chinese 
ships  at  the  Yalu  which  had 
guns  protected  by  armour 
steamed  away  unmolested  at 
the  close  of  the  action  when 
four  hours  of  daylight  still  re- 
mained, whilst  the  Japanese 
flag-ship,  with  her  unprotected 
gun  -  decks  turned  into  a 
shambles  by  a  single  shell,  was 
unable  to  continue  the  action; 
and  the  remaining  Japanese 
unarmoured  cruisers  seemed  to 
think  it  was  desirable  to  let 
the  Chinese  armoured  ships  go 
off  without  further  molestation. 
It  scarcely  seems  as  if  three, 
four,  or  even  five  Arrogants 
could  count  on  a  successful  ac- 
tion with  a  single  Diadem,  more 
especially  as  the  latter,  having 
the  higher  speed,  could  in  all 
probability  engage  her  adver- 
saries seriatim.  Similarly  a 
single  Arrogant  should  dispose 
of  almost  any  number  of  the 
Pelorus  type  of  third  -  class 
cruiser — and  yet  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  more  than  two 
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Peloruses  could  be  built  and 
kept  in  commission  for  the 
sum  sufficing  for  a  single 
Arrogant.  Besides  the  greater 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
smaller  ships,  there  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  replacing  them  after 
a  shorter  interval,  for  the  bigger 
a  ship  the  longer  she  lasts. 

In  the  above  comparison  it 
has  been  assumed,  as  regards 
fighting  strength,  that  the 
smaller  ships  not  only  keep 
together,  but  are  able  to  simul- 
taneously bring  their  guns  to 
bear  on  the  larger  one.  But 
very  often  this  would  not  be 
the  case,  for  the  inferior  coal 
endurance  of  the  smaller  ships 
would  necessitate  a  longer 
period  of  inaction  whilst  coal 
was  being  replenished ;  also,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  on  arriving 
at  the  scene  of  action  with  re- 
duced numbers  the  sea  might  be 
too  heavy  for  them  to  use  their 
guns.  Or,  again,  whilst  one  of 
the  more  numerous  but  weaker 
small  craft  was  engaging  at  a 
decisive  range,  her  consorts 
might  not  be  so  placed  as  to 
give  her  the  needed  support. 

But  Nelson's  cry  was  not  for 
more  powerful  frigates,  but  for 
more  frigates,  and  cogent  as  are 
the  arguments  for  investing  our 
money  and  establishing  our 
fighting  men  in  large  ships  in 
preference  to  smaller  ones,  there 
are  many,  many  occasions  where 
a  vessel  of  comparatively  small 
force  will  do  all  that  is  required, 
and  this  is  where  the  small 
cruiser  comes  in.  In  the  old 
wars  it  was  expected  that  the 
smaller  vessels  used  for  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce  should  be 
able  to  catch  and  overpower  the 
average  privateer  or  improvised 


man-of-war.  The  same  condi- 
tions still  hold  good,  and,  though 
numbers  may  be  required,  it  does 
not  appear  desirable  to  build 
craft  of  such  low  speed  or  small 
fighting  power  that  they  would 
be  incompetent  to  deal  with  an 
ordinary  merchant  steamer  con- 
verted into  a  fighting  ship  by 
mounting  a  few  guns  and  estab- 
lishing a  protection  of  coal  for 
the  exposed  engines.  There  is 
therefore  a  distinct  low  limit  to 
the  size  of  a  cruiser,  and  the 
Pactolus  class  is  pretty  near  this 
low  limit. 

Nothing  was  said  in  the 
manoeuvre  scheme  as  to  the  best 
method  of  employing  battle- 
ships, nor  is  it  at  all  a  matter  of 
doubt  what  type  of  ship  of  this 
class  to  build, — every  one  now 
believes  in  the  big  ship,  with 
its  guns  well  protected  by  ar- 
mour. The  limit  of  size  is 
mainly  governed  by  the  draught 
of  water  and  the  dimensions  of 
existing  docks.  It  would  be 
quite  feasible  to  build  much 
larger  ships  than  our  present 
ones,  which  would  be  sufficiently 
handy,  and  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  a  given  sum  of  money 
invested  in  larger  battleships 
than  any  yet  built  would  give 
us  greater  fighting  power  than 
if  devoted  to  building  ships  such 
as  those  now  completing.  But 
such  ships  could  not  be  repaired 
in  existing  docks,  and  their 
large  draught  would  debar  them 
from  entering  upon  operations 
where  the  water  was  at  all 
shallow. 

The  menace  of  the  torpedo 
has  also  to  be  reckoned  with. 
It  has  been  contended  on  the 
one  hand  that  a  single  torpedo 
will  put  the  largest  ship  out  of 
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action,  and  therefore  that  in 
building  large  ships  we  are  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  great  risk 
by  putting  too  many  eggs  into 
one  basket.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  big  ship  might  very  well  sur- 
vive the  explosion  of  a  torpedo 
which  would  be  fatal  to  a 
smaller  one,  for  a  loss  of  buoy- 
ancy which  would  sink  a  small 
ship  would  not  be  very  serious 
to  a  larger  one. 

For  the  purposes  of  the 
manoeuvres,  both  torpedo-boats 
and  torpedo  -  boat  destroyers 
were  given  great  power  against 
even  the  largest  ships.  A  ship's 
fire  was  not  considered  effective 
against  these  craft  until  the 
range  was  reduced  to  1000 
yards,  and  three  minutes'  fire 
was  considered  necessary  to  dis- 
able the  torpedo  -  vessel.  If, 
before  the  expiration  of  the 
three  minutes,  the  distance  was 
decreased  to  500  yards,  the  ship 
was  considered  torpedoed  out 
of  action.  Nevertheless,  during 
the  four  days  that  the  manoeu- 
vres lasted,  not  a  single  torpedo 
attack  was  attempted.  Still,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  fear  of  attack 
by  torpedoes  very  materially 
affected  the  dispositions  of  the 
admirals.  We  are  not  at  present 
building  any  torpedo-boats,  but 
are  adding  steadily  to  the  num- 
ber of  our  destroyers,  the  type 
of  which  seems  fairly  fixed. 

We  now  come  to  the  man- 
oeuvres themselves ;  and  the 
first  point  to  which  I  would 
direct  attention  is  their  exceed- 
ing brevity.  The  A  Fleet  was 
at  sea  for  five  days  during  the 
"War,"  and  the  B  Fleet  for 
only  four.  Moreover,  the  fleets 
were  so  placed  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  that  any- 
thing definite  should  happen 


during  the  first  two  days  of 
the  war,  and  not  unlikely  that 
the  combatants  might  never 
sight  each  other,  and  this  is 
what  actually  happened.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  assumed 
that  the  whole  business  was 
therefore  a  failure.  Naval 
manoeuvres  are  extremely  un- 
like military  manoeuvres,  in 
that  tactics  are  always  ignored 
and  the  whole  business  turns 
upon  strategy.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek,  and  it  is  a 
simple  one.  We  have  no  naval 
tactics ;  we  never  attempt  any- 
thing of  the  kind  either  during 
the  manoeuvres  or  at  any  other 
time,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
foreign  navies  are  in  much  the 
same  position,  though  it  is 
possible  that  the  French  have 
lately  forged  ahead  in  this 
respect.  What  are  often  called 
"steam  tactics"  are  far  more 
correctly  described  by  the  slang 
term  "  steam  antics."  They 
consist  almost  entirely  of  evolu- 
tions for  passing  from  one 
formation  to  another,  most  of 
the  formations  being  of  no 
possible  use  for  battle.  A  fleet 
well  practised  in  such  evolu- 
tions becomes  very  mobile  and 
compact ;  but  there  is  no  assur- 
ance whatever  that  this  mobility 
will  be  used  for  the  right  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  tactical  ad- 
vantage over  the  enemy  when 
the  day  of  battle  comes.  In- 
deed, officers  may  and  do  prac- 
tise evolutions  for  years  with- 
out troubling  their  heads  as  to 
whether  such  a  thing  exists  as 
a  tactical  advantage.  How  to 
obtain  a  tactical  advantage,  or 
how  it  may  be  lost,  are  matters 
of  earnest  study  with  all  army 
officers;  but  the  naval  officer, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  leaves  such 
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studies  severely  alone,  and  in 
this  he  is  so  far  supported  by 
the  authorities  who  draw  up 
the  manoeuvre  rules,  in  that 
these  rules  are  drafted  in  such  a 
way  that  tactics  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  deciding 
an  "action."  Superior  num- 
bers, however  handled,  are 
absolutely  certain  of  victory ; 
the  rules  are  so  framed  that 
once  a  superior  force  gets  with- 
in a  given  distance  of  an  in- 
ferior one,  the  victory  is  won. 

The  usual  object  of  naval 
manoeuvres  is  accordingly  to 
gain  some  strategical  advan- 
tage, and  the  scheme  of  the 
1899  manoeuvres  was  so  de- 
vised that  it  was  not  the  ob- 
ject of  either  fleet  to  bring  the 
other  to  battle.  The  A  or 
enemy's  fleet  was  declared  to 
be  weaker  than  the  B  or  British 
fleet,  and  therefore  it  must 
needs  avoid  an  action ;  whilst 
the  B  Fleet  was  so  much 
slower  than  the  A  Fleet,  that 
it  could  not  possibly  force  on 
a  battle  which  the  latter  wished 
to  avoid. 

The  bone  of  contention  was 
a  convoy  of  corn-ships,  repre- 
sented by  two  old  cruisers  of 
low  speed,  supposed  to  be  bound 
from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  to 
Milford  Haven.  This  convoy 
the  enemy's  fleet,  starting  from 
Belfast,  was  to  attempt  to  cap- 
ture; whilst  the  British  fleet, 
on  hearing  of  its  arrival  at  a 
certain  rendezvous  in  the  At- 
lantic, was  to  sally  out  from 
Milford  Haven  to  the  rescue. 
The  enemy's  fleet  was  to  start 
before  the  British  fleet,  but 
were  not  to  know  the  where- 
abouts of  the  convoy,  and  had 
therefore  to  search  for  it  in  the 
hope  of  finding  and  carrying 


it  off  before  the  British  fleet 
arrived  at  the  rendezvous.  If 
the  enemy's  fleet  succeeded  in 
finding  and  capturing  the  con- 
voy, it  had  then  to  escort  it  to 
Belfast,  whilst  the  British  fleet 
would  have  to  search  for  and 
find  the  enemy's  fleet,  in  the 
hope  of  recapturing  the  convoy. 
This  would  be  easy  if  A  could 
be  found,  since  the  convoy  was 
slower  than  the  chasing  British 
fleet,  so  that  directly  the  latter 
arrived  on  the  scene  A  must 
needs  abandon  the  slow  convoy 
and  seek  safety  in  flight.  But 
unless  A  could  reach  a  fortified 
port  he  was  not  to  be  in  safety ; 
and  the  rules  laid  down  that 
there  was  only  one  such  forti- 
fied port  in  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  territory — viz.,  Belfast. 
Therefore  A  must  needs  make 
for  this  haven,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  he  was  certain  to  find 
a  flotilla  of  British  destroyers. 
These  small  craft,  with  the 
great  capacity  for  mischief  that 
the  rules  conferred  upon  them, 
might  very  seriously  damage 
A  before  he  succeeded  in  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  into  harbour. 
Moreover,  the  British  fleet,  on 
finding  that  the  convoy  was 
gone  from  the  rendezvous, 
could  at  once  proceed  to  the 
entrance  of  Belfast  and  there 
await  the  enemy's  arrival, 
which  they  would  be  almost 
certain  to  anticipate,  as  A's 
speed,  when  hampered  by  the 
convoy,  would  be  much  less 
than  B's.  Torpedo-boats  would 
then  dash  out  of  A's  harbours 
to  attack  the  British  fleet,  and 
would  be  met  by  the  British 
destroyers.  Thus  these  small 
craft  would  be  usefully  exer- 
cised ;  and  one  of  the  subsidi- 
ary objects  of  the  manoeuvres, 
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which  was  to  obtain  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  working  of 
destroyers  and  torpedo  -  boats, 
would  be  attained.  Another 
subsidiary  object  of  the  man- 
oeuvres was  declared  to  be  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  rela- 
tive advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  speed  and  fighting 
strength.  No  light  whatever 
was  thrown  on  this  question, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  could  have  been  expected. 
It  was  pretty  evident  that  a 
fast  but  weak  fleet  could  escape 
a  stronger  one  of  slow  speed, 
and  that  strength  was  of  no 
use  if  the  faster  enemy  declined 
an  action.  Perhaps  it  was 
intended  to  demonstrate  that, 
whereas  a  strong  fleet  is  always 
strong  wherever  it  may  be,  a 
fast  fleet,  if  penned  into  narrow 
waters,  may  lose  many  of  the 
advantages  that  speed  confers. 
If  this  was  the  intention,  it 
was  frustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  two  fleets  never  got  into 
narrow  waters,  which  fact  also 
prevented  any  important  in- 
formation being  gained  with 
regard  to  the  relative  fighting 
efficiency  of  the  destroyers  and 
torpedo-boats. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  part 
of  the  manoeuvres  was  the  mob- 
ilisation of  thirty-four  cruisers 
and  twenty-four  torpedo-boats, 
carrying  in  the  aggregate  12,000 
officers  and  men.  Since  the 
total  numbers  employed  in  the 
manoeuvres  were  about  30,000, 
the  complements  of  the  specially 
commissioned  ships  formed  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  ships  of  the  reserve 
fleet  had  to  be  completed  to 
their  full  seagoing  complements, 
so  that  the  men  embarked  from 
the  shore  numbered  over  13,000. 


And  this  was  effected  without 
any  very  special  effort.  It 
must  not,  of  course,  be  sup- 
posed that  after  this  extensive 
withdrawal  of  officers  and  men 
the  work  of  training  and  in- 
struction at  the  home  ports 
could  go  on  as  before.  If  this 
had  been  the  case,  it  would 
have  meant  that  this  large 
body  had  but  little  to  do  when 
ashore.  Every  endeavour  is 
being  made,  now  that  our  per- 
manent force  is  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing, to  find  useful  employ- 
ment for  the  large  numbers  of 
men  not  required  on  board  ship 
in  peace-time.  All  these  men 
receive  the  same  pay  whether 
afloat  or  ashore,  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  now  that  a 
man  spends  nearly  half  his  time 
in  the  home  ports,  that  this 
time  should  not  be  wasted. 

There  have  been  enormous 
changes  not  only  in  the  materiel 
but  also  in  the  personnel  of  the 
navy  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
In  Crimean  days,  when  the 
navy  needed  men  to  man  ships 
hurriedly  commissioned,  the 
only  method  was  to  resort  to 
voluntary  enlistment,  prefer- 
ably of  sailor  men  who  had 
served  one  or  more  commissions 
in  the  navy ;  but  failing  these, 
of  any  kind  of  person,  whether 
a  seaman  or  not,  who  could  be 
bribed  by  a  bounty  or  other- 
wise cajoled  into  joining  a  ship 
for  her  commission.  At  the 
close  of  the  commission  the  ship 
was  "paid  off,"  and  all  hands 
were  discharged  from  the  navy. 
There  are  many  instances  of  a 
ship  being  six  months,  nine 
months,  or  a  year  in  completing 
her  crew — the  men  first  caught 
being  employed  in  rigging  the 
ship,  so  that  they  were  not  left 
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in  idleness;  still  the  ship  was 
all  this  time  utterly  unready. 
Now  a  ship  not  in  commission 
is  in  all  respects  completed  and 
stored  and  kept  ready  for  sea, 
and  immediately  the  crew  are 
sent  on  board — or,  more  exactly, 
within  less  than  forty -eight 
hours — the  ship  can  and  does 
proceed  to  sea.  In  one  respect 
we  still  follow  the  methods  of 
our  predecessors.  Fifty  years 
ago,  when  manning  a  ship  it 
was  necessary  to  get  men  from 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  so  it 
always  happened  that  the  great 
majority  of  both  officers  and 
men  were  entire  strangers  to 
each  other.  Curiously  enough, 
though  the  ship  now  gets  her 
men,  not  from  the  streets  and 
slums,  but  from  the  naval  depot 
and  marine  barracks  respective- 
ly, the  manning  of  a  ship  is  still 
very  much  like  taking  a  dip  in- 
to a  lucky-bag.  It  is  an  entire 
lottery  who  may  be  sent  to  her, 
and  it  is  quite  common  for  an 
individual  officer  or  man  to  find 
that  he  has  never  seen  nirieteen- 
twentieths  of  his  new  shipmates 
before.  Indeed,  if  as  many  as 
one-tenth  of  the  ship's  company 
had  previously  served  together, 
the  word  would  go  round  the 
lower  deck,  "  Blessed  if  we  ain't 
all  old  '  Blunderers '  here  ! " 
However,  even  this  time-hon- 
oured arrangement,  or  want  of 
arrangement,  is  now  being 
modified.  Some  of  the  ships' 
companies  told  off  for  manning 
mobilised  ships  were  practically 
identical  with  those  who  had 
recently  served  together  on  a 
foreign  station,  and  the  officers 
had  also  belonged  to  the  same 
ship.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  ships  manned  in  this 
way  were  more  efficient  during 


the  short  period  of  the  man- 
oeuvres than  those  whose  ships' 
companies  neither  knew  their 
officers  nor  each  other.  But  the 
present  system  is  excellent  as  a 
method  of  training  both  officers 
and  men  to  grapple  promptly 
with  unforeseen  difficulties,  and 
to  do  their  best  in  any  emerg- 
ency. In  a  new  ship  all  kinds 
of  fresh  duties  have  to  be  car- 
ried out,  and  done  promptly  too, 
for  the  credit  of  the  ship.  To 
those  who  know  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  to  be  met,  it 
is  simply  marvellous  to  see  the 
efficiency  attained  by  a  ship 
only  a  few  days  in  commission. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  newly  com- 
missioned ships,  the  manoeuvres 
themselves  did  not  begin  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  after  the 
day  of  mobilisation.  Part  of  this 
time  was  spent  at  sea  and  part 
in  harbour,  but  not  an  hour  was 
allowed  to  pass  without  some 
useful  exercise  tending  to  make 
the  ships  more  efficient. 

At  the  close  of  these  pre- 
liminary exercises  the  A  Fleet, 
representing  the  enemy,  was 
stationed  at  Belfast,  and  the  B, 
or  British,  Fleet  at  Milford 
Haven,  and  after  two  or  three 
days  of  suspense  "  War "  was 
declared  on  Saturday,  July  29, 
at  10  A.M.  In  narrating  what 
followed  it  is  better  to  keep  to 
the  days  of  the  week,  since  the 
time  was  so  short  that  before 
half  the  week  was  out  the  issue 
was  decided.  There  was  much 
that  was  unnatural  about  the 
position  when  war  was  de- 
clared. Neither  side  sent  any 
of  their  numerous  cruisers  to 
watch  their  opponents  and  re- 
port their  movements,  for  rea- 
sons scarcely  likely  to  exist  in 
real  war.  It  was  useless  for 
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the  A  Fleet  to  watch  the  B 
Fleet,  because  Admiral  Rawson 
who  commanded  A  knew  that 
Admiral  Domvile  could  not  put 
to  sea  till  released  by  order 
from  the  Admiralty,  and  that 
news  could  not  then  be  con- 
veyed of  his  departure  and 
destination  in  time  to  be  of 
much  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
Admiral  Domvile's  dispositions 
did  not  depend  in  any  way  on 
the  movements  of  the  A  Fleet. 
His  task  was  to  race  out  to 
the  convoy  as  soon  as  he  was 
released,  and  whether  A  went 
right  or  wrong  with  his  search, 
it  could  make  no  difference  in 
the  initial  plans  of  the  B  Fleet. 
So  immediately  war  was  de- 
clared Admiral  Rawson  started 
with  his  eight  battleships  and 
nineteen  cruisers  to  search  for 
the  convoy.  In  such  a  search 
very  much  if  not  almost  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  weather. 
When  it  is  clear,  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  ship  can  be  searched.  If 
fog  or  mist  comes  on,  or  in  an 
ordinary  dark  night,  this  dis- 
tance may  have  to  be  divided 
by  twenty.  Thus  a  ship  mov- 
ing at  a  certain  speed,  say  15 
knots  an  hour,  will  in  very 
clear  weather  search  15  X  40 
=  600  square  miles  an  hour ; 
but  at  night  or  in  mist  this 
may  be  reduced  to  15  x  2  =  30 
square  miles.  In  the  first  case 
a  single  cruiser  could  search 
as  much  water  as  twenty  em- 
ployed in  the  thick  weather. 
If  it  could  always  be  prophesied 
when  it  would  be  thick  and 
when  clear,  an  admiral  could 
make  his  plans  accordingly, 
spreading  his  ships  far  apart 
and  driving  them  at  their 
highest  speed  whilst  it  was 


clear,  and  either  closing  them 
in  or  causing  them  to  zigzag 
when  it  was  thick,  the  speed 
being  also  lowered  in  order  to 
economise  coal  as  much  as 
possible.  When  every  knot 
extra  speed  enables  forty  extra 
square  miles  to  be  searched,  it 
is  worth  pushing  on  even  at 
the  expense  of  precious  coal. 
But  at  night,  when  an  extra 
knot  only  increases  the  area 
searched  per  hour  by  two  to 
six  square  miles,  it  is  best  to 
economise.  It  is  not  generally 
understood  what  an  extremely 
expensive  business  it  is  to  drive 
a  cruiser  at  high  speed.  A 
ship  which  at  a  moderate  speed 
of,  say,  11  or  12  knots,  would 
cover  5000  miles  before  needing 
more  coal,  would  at  18 -knot 
speed  be  unable  to  run  2000. 
Such  a  ship,  after  running  for 
only  three  and  a  half  days  at 
the  higher  speed,  would  have 
to  stop  her  search,  steam  to  the 
coaling-port,  take  in  coal,  and 
steam  back  again.  In  many 
cases  better  results  would  be 
obtained  by  limiting  the  speed, 
when  one  cargo  of  coal  would 
suffice  to  complete  a  search 
which  at  high  speeds  would 
require  two.  But  with  Ad- 
miral Rawson  time  was  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  if 
the  convoy  was  not  promptly 
captured,  the  British  Fleet 
would  carry  it  home  in  safety. 
Therefore  the  A  Fleet  left 
Belfast  at  the  highest  speed 
which  could  be  maintained  by 
the  slowest  vessels.  It  may 
surprise  some  to  hear  that  the 
slowest  craft  were  the  torpedo- 
boats.  I  can  imagine  such  a 
one  turning  to  his  'Brassey's 
Annual'  and  saying,  "But  I 
see  that  these  boats  are  cred- 
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ited  with  19  to  23  knots :  how 
could  they  retard  the  fleet  ? " 
Whether  these  craft  ever 
reached  this  speed  may  be 
doubted ;  but  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  against  a  moder- 
ate head  sea  they  cannot  main- 
tain 14  knots,  and  this  being 
so,  the  fleet  had  to  go  less. 
It  was  necessary  to  keep  these 
boats  with  the  fleet,  in  order 
to  use  them  for  screening  the 
more  important  ships  from  tor- 
pedo attack  by  the  destroyers 
of  the  enemy.  The  disposition 
of  the  fleet,  in  steaming  through 
the  narrow  waters  that  separ- 
ate the  north  of  Ireland  and  the 
south  of  Scotland,  was  arranged 
with  the  one  object  of  beating 
off  any  destroyers  that  might 
attack.  The  battleships  were 
placed  in  the  centre,  and 
cruisers  and  torpedo  -  boats 
were  placed  so  as  to  surround 
them.  Thus  a  destroyer  could 
not  get  at  a  battleship  with- 
out being  put  out  of  action 
(by  the  rules)  before  she  reached 
her  objective.  But  this  for- 
mation, though  it  might  have 
been  a  satisfactory  one  when 
the  only  form  of  attack  that 
could  be  delivered  was  by 
destroyers,  would  have  been 
most  unsatisfactory  for  meet- 
ing the  B  Fleet.  But  Admiral 
Rawson  knew  that  Admiral 
Domvile's  battle  fleet  was  un- 
able to  leave  Milford;  so  he 
very  reasonably  acted  as  if 
they  did  not  exist.  Several 
destroyers  were  sighted,  but 
it  appears  that  their  instruc- 
tions forced  them  to  consider 
that  at  that  time  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valour. 
Accordingly  they  made  no 
attack,  with  the  result  that 
they  never  got  another  chance 


during  the  war.  This  was  a 
useful  object  -  lesson.  Oppor- 
tunities wasted  do  not  recur 
either  in  manoeuvres  or  in  real 
war;  moreover,  the  weather 
was  decidedly  favourable  for 
a  surprise.  As  the  afternoon 
drew  on  thick  banks  of  fog 
came  drifting  down,  making  it 
fairly  easy  to  approach  unseen  ; 
and  though  the  sea  rose,  it 
was  not  too  much  for  a  well- 
found  destroyer.  As  night 
fell  the  A  Fleet  separated,  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  search 
previously  arranged.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  A 
Fleet  was  to  look  for  a  convoy 
bound  from  Halifax  to  Milford, 
which  was  known  to  be  wait- 
ing for  an  escort  at  a  rendez- 
vous in  the  Atlantic.  It  by 
no  means  followed  that  this 
rendezvous  would  be  on  the 
direct  track  between  the  two 
ports  named,  and  after  carefully 
considering  the  pros  and  cons,  in 
the  light  of  his  instructions 
from  the  Admiralty,  Admiral 
Rawson  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  convoy  would 
be  well  to  the  north  of  the 
direct  track,  and  therefore 
arranged  his  search  accord- 
ingly. His  reasons  for  this 
decision  were,  that  if  the  con- 
voy was  placed  much  to  the 
southward  of  Belfast,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  either 
fleet  to  pass  through  the 
narrow  waters  of  the  Irish 
Channel;  and  if  they  did 
not  pass  into  narrow  waters, 
the  Admiralty  scheme  for  test- 
ing the  powers  of  torpedo-boats 
and  destroyers  would  be  com- 
pletely stultified.  As  it  turned 
out,  Admiral  Rawson's  decision 
wrecked  the  Admiralty  plans, 
and  it  seems  a  great  pity 
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that  the  A  Fleet  should  have 
left  Belfast  entirely  misunder- 
standing the  direction  in  which 
the  Admiralty  wished  the  search 
to  be  prosecuted.  For,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  convoy  was 
actually  stationed  far  to  the 
south  of  Belfast,  in  line  with 
the  extreme  south  of  Ireland, 
some  350  miles  to  the  westward 
of  Cape  Clear ;  whilst  on  separ- 
ating late  on  Saturday  night 
the  great  majority  of  Admiral 
Rawson's  cruisers  were  speed- 
ing in  a  fan-shaped  formation, 
north-west  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  so  that  during  the 
whole  of  Sunday  they  were 
actually  farther  from  the  con- 
voy than  when  they  started 
the  search. 

Sunday  morning  dawned 
thick  and  foggy,  and  though 
the  searching  fleet  were  doing 
their  best  to  follow  the  tracks 
laid  down,  the  thick  weather 
made  it  impossible  for  a  ship  to 
determine  whether  she  was  or 
was  not  getting  too  close  to  or 
too  far  off  from  her  neighbour. 
We  shall  see  how  much  the 
wireless  system  of  telegraphy, 
which  was  utilised  for  the  B 
Fleet,  would  have  helped  the 
A  ships  if  they  had  had  it ;  but 
it  would  not  have  been  of  service 
on  this  foggy  Sunday.  Let  us 
suppose  that  three  ships — X,  Y, 
and  Z — are  detailed  to  run  on 
parallel  courses  twenty  miles 
apart.  Y,  owing  to  an  error 
in  her  compass,  or  in  the  steer- 
ing, is  actually  thirty-five  miles 
from  X,  and  only  five  from  Z. 
In  clear  weather  this  would  be 
promptly  rectified,  whether  by 
day  or  night,  by  signals  read 
by  the  eye.  But  although  the 
wireless  telegraphy  would  tell 
Y  that  X  and  Z  were  in  her 


neighbourhood,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  enable  her  to  judge 
her  distance  from  either,  and 
all  three  would  go  on  as  before, 
steering  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  but  not  really  steering 
exactly  parallel  courses. 

Sunday's  search  was  almost 
entirely  useless.  To  begin  with, 
the  ships  were  searching  in  a 
wrong  direction  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  fog  rendered  the  search  so 
inefficient  that  it  was  very  pos- 
sible that  the  searchers  had 
passed  the  convoy  without  see- 
ing it.  A  mischance  also  oc- 
curred, owing  to  the  thick 
weather,  that  turned  the  al- 
ready heavily  weighted  scale 
more  decidedly  against  Admiral 
Rawson.  In  the  scheme  issued 
before  leaving  Belfast,  the  great 
majority  of  the  A  cruisers  and 
all  the  battleships  were  to  meet 
the  Admiral  near  the  Porcu- 
pine Bank  during  the  morn- 
ing and  forenoon  of  Monday,  to 
receive  fresh  orders.  Before 
issuing  these  orders  it  was  de- 
sirable to  have  the  latest  news 
of  the  enemy.  From  Admiral 
Rawson's  position  on  the  farther 
side  of  Ireland  some  advantage 
in  the  rapid  conveyance  of  news 
was  conferred  by  the  fact  that 
of  the  three  hundred  odd  miles 
on  the  line  of  communication 
that  separated  him  from  his 
torpedo  -  boats  which  were 
watching  the  B  Fleet  off  Mil- 
ford,  about  half  consisted  of 
telegraph-wires  across  Ireland 
which  could  be  traversed  by  a 
telegram  in  a  few  minutes. 
Early  on  Sunday  one  of  the 
torpedo-boats  observed  the  B 
Fleet  (which  had  left  Milford 
at  5  A.M.)  steering  to  the  S.W., 
indicating  that,  contrary  to 
Admiral  Rawson's  anticipation, 
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the  convoy  was  to  the  south- 
ward. The  boat  hurried  to  the 
nearest  Irish  telegraph -station 
with  the  news,  which  was  car- 
ried by  wire  to  Blacksod  Bay 
on  the  west  coast,  where  it 
should  have  been  received  by 
the  cruiser  Mersey  and  taken 
to  Admiral  Rawson,  then  some 
120  miles  from  the  shore.  But 
the  Mersey  was  not  there. 
Early  on  the  Sunday  she  had 
gone  out  to  the  A  Fleet  with  a 
message;  but  owing  to  the  fog 
its  delivery  was  much  delayed, 
and  Admiral  Rawson's  order  for 
the  cruiser  to  return  for  more 
news  miscarried  altogether  in 
the  fog,  and  she  remained  at 
sea.  Had  wireless  telegraphy 
been  available,  all  this  uncer- 
tainty would  have  been  re- 
moved. The  Mersey  would  have 
delivered  her  first  message  re- 
gardless of  the  fog,  she  would 
then  have  received  the  Ad- 
miral's orders,  and  have  re- 
turned to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Blacksod  station,  where  she 
would  have  obtained  the  im- 
portant news  of  the  destination 
of  the  B  Fleet  in  time  to  cause 
Admiral  Rawson  to  entirely 
alter  his  dispositions  for  Mon- 
day's search.  What  actually 
happened  was  that,  no  further 
information  being  forthcoming, 
the  Admiral  commanding  the 
A  Fleet  remained  under  the 
impression  that  the  convoy  was 
still  to  the  northward.  There- 
fore, after  waiting  some  hours 
to  assemble  his  ships,  an  oper- 
ation made  difficult  by  the  fog 
which  still  prevailed,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  resumption  of  the 
search  to  the  N.N.W.  This 
was  absolutely  fatal,  the  convoy 
being  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
S.W.  As  if  in  mockery,  hardly 


had  this  decision  been  taken 
than  the  fog  lifted,  and  for  a 
few  hours  the  A  Fleet  enjoyed 
the  only  fine  weather  they  had 
during  the  manoeuvres. 

Whilst  the  A  Fleet  was  thus 
going  hopelessly  wrong  the  B 
Fleet  was  carrying  out  its  some- 
what simple  task  with  ease  and 
precision.  The  ships  were  all  de- 
tained at  Milford  by  Admiralty 
order  for  nineteen  hours  after 
the  departure  of  the  A  Fleet : 
the  A  side  knew  of  this  deten- 
tion, but  did  not  know  of  its 
duration.  Then  at  5  A.M.  on 
Sunday  the  B  Fleet  sailed — the 
object  being  to  reach  the  con- 
voy as  soon  as  possible  without 
coming  in  contact  with  A's 
torpedo  craft.  The  straight 
track  to  the  convoy  led  close 
along  the  south  coast  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  by  going  some  fifty 
miles  to  the  southward,  Sir  C. 
Domvile  only  increased  the 
length  of  the  track  from  520 
miles  to  540,  and  avoided  the 
risk  of  torpedo  -  boat  attack. 
Moreover,  having  been  allowed 
to  sail  at  5  A.M.,  he  had  sixteen 
hours  daylight,  which  would 
enable  him  to  pass  all  the 
torpedo-boat  stations  in  Ireland 
without  being  troubled  by  dark- 
ness, and  in  broad  daylight  a 
torpedo-boat  attack  is  wellnigh 
hopeless.  It  was  explained 
above  that  a  first-class  cruiser 
was  by  the  rules  superior  in 
fighting  force  to  any  number 
of  second-class  cruisers.  Ad- 
miral Domvile's  policy  was 
therefore  to  push  on  his  first- 
class  cruisers  to  strengthen  the 
convoy's  escort,  which,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  three  first-class 
cruisers  from  Milford,  would 
consist  of  four  of  these  power- 
ful ships.  Since  Admiral  Raw- 
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son's  whole  fleet  only  included 
three  first-class  cruisers,  the 
convoy  would  be  safe  against 
everything  but  battleships  as 
soon  as  the  B  cruisers  arrived. 
It  was  simply,  therefore,  a  race 
to  the  convoy,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  result  was  very  satis- 
factory. During  the  man- 
osuvres  it  was  laid  down  that 
the  power  used  was  not  to 
exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  au- 
thorised or  "  natural  draught " 
horse -power;  thus  the  engine- 
room  staff  had  a  comparatively 
easy  task.  Admiral  Domvile's 
two  best  cruisers,  the  Europa 
and  Argonaut,  are  credited  with 
18|  knots  at  this  power.  This 
would  have  enabled  them  to 
reach  the  convoy  in  twenty- 
eight  hours;  but  their  actual 
time  was  thirty-four  and  a  half 
hours,  and  mean  speed  barely 
16  knots.  It  may  be  said  that 
they  were  obliged  to  ease  down 
to  keep  company  with  the  St 
George,  Vindictive,  and  Gladi- 
ator ;  but  all  these  are  supposed 
to  do  17  knots  with  the 
reduced  horse  -  power  allowed, 
and  no  explanation  has  been 
forthcoming  to  account  for 
these  ships  being  reduced  to  16. 
That  the  engine-room  depart- 
ments did  their  best  we  may 
take  for  certain :  there  are 
therefore  only  two  possible  ex- 
planations— the  first,  that  they 
did  not  succeed  in  maintaining 
the  moderate  horse -power  al- 
lowed ;  the  second,  that  the 
horse  -  power  being  developed, 
the  ships  fell  short  of  their  re- 
puted speeds.  The  large  coal 
consumption  points  to  the  latter 
as  the  more  probable  explana- 
tion ;  but  it  is  likely  that  there 


was  also  difficulty  in  developing 
the  horse-power. 

B's  leading  cruisers  having 
reached  the  convoy  at  3.30  P.M. 
on  Monday,  at  once  turned  back 
with  the  convoy  in  company  to 
meet  the  battleships,  which  they 
effected  at  11.30  P.M.;  the 
battleships  being  then  some  fifty 
miles  from  the  convoy's  station, 
and  490  from  Milford  by  the 
route  taken.  The  speed  of  the 
battle  squadron  was  therefore 
only  11^  knots,  and  even  at  this 
speed  the  Thunderer  could  not 
keep  company.  Such  lame 
ducks  as  the  Thunderer  and 
Colossus,  with  their  utterly  un- 
protected and  inefficient  second- 
ary armament,  will,  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped,  be  soon  wiped  off 
our  list  of  ships  "fit  to  lie  in  the 
line."  Their  presence  in  a  fleet 
is  an  extremely  doubtful  advan- 
tage, whilst  the  older  Alexandra, 
notwithstanding  her  muzzle- 
loading  guns  and  their  poor 
armour,  can  at  any  rate  be 
counted  upon  not  to  delay  a  fleet 
unduly  so  long  as  her  coal  lasts, 
but  that  would  be  run  out  in 
five  days,  steaming  at  less  than 
13  knots. 

The  B  fleet  had  now  nothing 
to  do  but  to  steam  straight 
home  with  the  convoy.  This 
was  accomplished  at  the  very 
slow  speed  of  8-2  knots.  The 
Curacoa,  one  of  the  ships  repre- 
senting the  convoy,  was  now 
the  drag ;  but  though  her  speed 
was  somewhat  lower  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  tramp  steamer, 
the  B  Fleet  had  none  of  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the 
marshalling  and  keeping  in 
company  a  large  body  of  mer- 
chant ships :  and  had  the  con- 
voy been  a  reality,  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  progress 
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would  have  been  slower  still. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written 
as  to  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  B  Fleet  in  the  use  of  the 
wireless  telegraphy.  The  real 
fact,  however,  is  that  B's  task 
was  so  simple  that  Admiral 
Domvile  required  no  aid  such 
as  the  wireless  telegraphy  gave 
him.  The  system,  however, 
proved  that  it  has  a  great 
future  before  it ;  at  any  rate, 
Sir  C.  Domvile  was  relieved  of 
some  anxiety  by  its  use.  To 
begin  with,  the  Juno  was  de- 
tached twenty  miles  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  A  Fleet 
was  expected.  From  this  posi- 
tion, without  any  linking  ship 
being  required,  communication 
was  continuously  maintained 
with  the  Admiral.  Again, 
when  the  convoy  was  found, 
Admiral  Domvile  was  informed 
of  the  fact  by  a  message  that 
had  been  signalled  over  fifty-five 
miles  of  water,  in  two  stages  of 
twenty  -  five  and  thirty  miles 
respectively.  The  receipt  of 
this  message  did  not  cause  him 
to  make  any  change  in  his  dis- 
positions ;  but  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  the  anxiety  which 
had  prevailed.  If  the  position 
of  the  convoy  had  been  un- 
known, and  the  escorting  cruiser 
with  the  convoy  had  been  fitted 
to  telegraph  on  the  wireless 
system,  and  had  announced  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
convoy  to  friends  approaching, 
it  might  have  made  all  the  dif- 
ference to  the  B  Fleet.  Again, 
if  the  A  Fleet  had  found  and  cap- 
tured the  convoy  just  as  the  B 
cruiser  Europa,  with  her  wireless 
telegraphy,  had  arrived  on  the 
scene,  this  ship  would  have 
used  her  apparatus  to  inform 
her  chief  of  the  capture,  in  a  far 


shorter  time  than  could  other- 
wise have  been  the  case,  and 
would  thus  have  enabled  him 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
cutting  off  the  captors  and  re- 
taking the  convoy. 

We  must  now  return  to  the 
A  Fleet,  which  we  left  on  Mon- 
day morning  speeding  to  the 
N.N.W.  from  the  Porcupine 
bank,  where  they  had  assembled 
during  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  On  Monday  night, 
when  the  B  Fleet  had  secured 
the  convoy,  the  A  Fleet  was 
350  miles  to  the  northward, 
and  was  once  more  shrouded  in 
fog  close  to  the  Rockall  Bank. 
Here  they  remained  stationary 
for  fourteen  hours,  waiting  for 
their  cruisers  to  rejoin.  It  was 
only  at  3  P.M.  on  Thursday 
that  Sir  H.  Rawson  learnt  that 
the  B  Fleet,  on  leaving  Milford, 
had  steered  to  the  S.W.  He 
thus  got  a  cue  as  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  convoy  had 
awaited  the  B  Fleet.  But  by 
this  time  that  fleet,  with  the 
convoy  in  company,  was  well  on 
their  homeward  journey,  and 
had  obtained  such  a  start  that 
had  the  A  Fleet  proceeded  at 
once  at  full  speed  to  cut  them 
off,  they  would  have  arrived  too 
late  at  the  entrance  of  Milford. 
Moreover,  the  A  Fleet,  being 
weaker  than  the  B  Fleet,  could 
effect  nothing  against  them,  so 
it  was  useless  to  make  the 
attempt.  Admiral  Domvile 
had  assumed  that  his  opponent, 
on  discovering  his  failure,  would 
return  to  Belfast,  and  he  had 
consequently  concentrated  a 
large  body  of  destroyers  oppo- 
site that  port.  But  Admiral 
Rawson,  in  his  anxiety  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  the 
Admiralty,  that  information 
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should  be  obtained  as  to  the 
action  of  torpedo-boats  and 
destroyers,  and  arguing  that 
the  small  craft  would  be  given 
but  little  chance  if  the  A  Fleet 
passed  round  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, decided  to  proceed  up  the 
Irish  Channel  from  the  south- 
ward. He  therefore  ordered  his 
torpedo  -  boats  to  Waterford, 
which  turned  out  most  unfor- 
tunately, as  the  destroyers 
which  were  to  combat  them 
were  steaming  away  from  them 
to  the  northward.  Then  at 
moderate  speed  the  A  Fleet 
turned  south,  and  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Clear 
early  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day, just  as  the  B  Fleet  were 
approaching  Mil  ford,  and  the 
destroyers  and  supporting  cruis- 
ers detached  from  the  B  Fleet 
were  assembled  outside  Belfast. 
Had  the  A  Fleet  decided  on  the 
Tuesday  evening  to  go  north, 
there  would  have  been  an  inter- 
esting encounter  off  Belfast  on 
Thursday  between  the  fleet  and 
the  destroyers;  but  as  it  was, 
these  latter,  having  lost  their 
chance  when  the  A  Fleet  sailed, 
never  got  another  opportunity. 
Arrived  off  Cape  Clear,  the  A 
Fleet  stopped.  The  rules  gave 
such  power  to  the  destroyers 
that  Admiral  Rawson  consid- 
ered it  dangerous  to  carry  out 
his  plan  of  going  up  the  Irish 
Channel  unless  he  could  collect 
a  sufficient  body  of  cruisers, 
and  for  one  reason  or  another 
something  like  half  of  his  nine- 
teen were  missing.  Although 
the  fleet  had  only  been  at  sea 
five  days,  several  of  the  second- 
class  and  both  the  third-class 
cruisers  had  run  out  of  coal, 
one  second-class  and  one  third- 


class  cruiser  had  broken  down 
two  had  been  captured.  And 
the  battleships  and  first-class 
cruisers,  which  had  still  lots  of 
coal  and  were  sound  and  ser- 
viceable in  every  respect,  thus 
testifying  to  the  reliability  of 
the  big  ship,  were  afraid  to 
proceed  up  the  Channel  with- 
out a  screen  of  smaller  craft 
to  assist  them  in  warding 
off  a  torpedo  -  attack.  If  in 
real  war  the  destroyers  ac- 
tually have  the  weight  assigned 
to  them  by  the  manoeuvre  rules, 
they  will  certainly  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  future  fighting 
at  sea. 

It  was  not  till  Friday  morn- 
ing that  the  A  Fleet  collected  a 
sufficient  number  of  cruisers, 
and  they  then  learnt  that  the 
war  was  over,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  further  to  be  done. 
Whilst  the  A  Fleet  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Clear, 
a  brush  took  place  with  four  of 
B's  cruisers,  which  illustrated 
the  fighting  value  of  the  first- 
class  cruiser.  Admiral  Domvile, 
on  his  return  to  Milford,  had 
left  a  squadron  of  two  first- 
class,  and  two  of  his  fastest 
second-class,  cruisers  off  Cape 
Clear.  This  fast  and  powerful 
little  squadron,  without  any 
loss  to  themselves,  captured 
two  of  Admiral  Rawson's 
scouts — the  second-class  cruiser 
Furious  and  third-class  cruiser 
Pactolus ;  and  when  the  A 
battleships  appeared,  accom- 
panied only  by  second-class 
cruisers,  the  captors  simply 
steamed  away.  A's  battleships 
were  too  slow,  and  the  second- 
class  cruisers  too  weak,  so  that 
nothing  could  be  done  without 
first-class  cruisers,  and  they  had 
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all  been  detached,  beating  up 
the  absentees. 

Thus  ended  the  manoeuvres 
of  1899.  There  had  been  very 
little  fighting,  and  many  mis- 
chances— so  much  so,  that  it 
might  be  hastily  assumed  that 
all  was  to  no  purpose.  But 
this  is  very  far  from  being  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  Much 
information  was  undoubtedly 
gained  as  to  the  best  method 
of  employing  cruisers  with  a 
fleet.  The  search  carried  out 
by  the  A  Fleet  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, because  in  the  limited 
time  available  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  search  all  the 
eastern  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  cue  given  to  Admiral 
Rawson  was  not  sufficiently 
definite  to  cause  the  search  to 
be  at  once  made  in  the  right 
direction.  But  the  organising 
and  carrying  out  of  this  search 
taught  many  useful  lessons,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  the 
ships  arrived  at  their  appointed 
rendezvous,  after  running  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  foggy  weather, 
shows  that  they  must  have  very 
closely  followed  the  tracks  laid 
down. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  no 
opportunity  arose  of  exercising 
the  cruisers  in  the  presence  of  a 
hostile  force.  For  this  failure 
the  lack  of  time  was  mainly 
to  blame.  The  Admiralty  evi- 
dently intended,  in  drawing  up 
the  plan  of  the  manoeuvres, 
that  the  A  Flee£  should  find 
the  convoy ;  and  this  they  cer- 
tainly would  have  done  had 
Admiral  Rawson  believed  that 
the  convoy  would  be,  as  it  was, 
on  the  direct  line  between  Hali- 
fax and  Milford.  But  in  this 
case  it  would  not  have  been 
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necessary  to  organise  an  ex- 
tended search,  and  much  of  the 
experience  gained  in  this  search 
would  have  been  lost.  The 
scheme  of  the  manoeuvres  failed 
to  produce  all  the  results  hoped 
for,  because  there  was  only  one 
day  on  which  A  could  have 
found  the  convoy :  that  was 
the  Monday,  and  on  the  Mon- 
day the  search  was  directed 
erroneously.  The  convoy  was 
too  far  from  Belfast  to  be 
reached  and  found  on  Sunday, 
and  on  Tuesday  it  was  too 
late.  The  scheme,  therefore, 
depended  too  much  on  the 
search  being  not  only  prose- 
cuted in  the  right  direction 
on  the  Monday,  but  also  on 
the  weather  being  clear  on  that 
day.  If  either  of  these  con- 
ditions were  absent,  much  of 
what  might  be  called  the  sport- 
ing character  of  the  manoeuvres 
must  needs  fall  through.  But 
though  there  was  much  lost  in 
the  way  of  interest  and  excite- 
ment, because  there  was  no 
capturing  and  recapturing  of 
the  convoy,  no  hurrying  up  of 
reinforcements,  no  covering  a 
retreat,  the  cruisers,  and  es- 
pecially those  attached  to  the 
A  Fleet,  had  a  very  thorough 
series  of  exercises  in  carrying 
out  the  successive  dispositions 
of  the  Admiral,  consequent  on 
the  change  of  his  line  of  opera- 
tions. Much  of  this  work  was 
done  in  a  fog,  and  though  the 
prevalence  of  this  thick  weather 
was  most  annoying,  it  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  some  excellent  seamanship 
in  the  handling  of  fleets  and 
ships  under  difficult  circum- 
stances. We  undoubtedly  have 
had  impressed  upon  us  the  fact 
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that  fog  hampers  the  attack 
upon  commerce  more  than  it 
impedes  the  defence,  and  that 
the  accuracy  of  modern  navi- 
gation makes  operations  pos- 
sible in  a  fog  which  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question 
fifty  years  ago.  Those  who 
believe  that  the  system  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  has  a  great 
future  before  it  will  not  blame 
the  bad  weather,  for  it  de- 
monstrated most  forcibly  that 
something  more  than  visual 
and  aural  signals  are  greatly 
needed ;  and  the  results  already 
obtained  with  the  wireless  sys- 
tem—  which,  be  it  remarked, 
owes  as  much,  if  not  more,  to 
the  initiative  of  Captain  H.  B. 
Jackson,  R.N.,  as  to  that  of 
Signer  Marconi — are  so  promis- 
ing that  it  may  confidently  be 
predicted  that  many  months 
will  not  pass  ere  we  see  a  great 
improvement  in  this  direction. 

Although  the  torpedo  craft 
were  unfortunate  in  failing  to 
come  in  contact  with  their 
proper  objective,  the  large 
ships,  both  destroyers  and  tor- 
pedo-boats, did  much  useful 
work  at  sea,  and  the  knocking 
about  -they  received  was  most 
valuable  in  training  officers  and 
men. 

All  the  latest  cruisers  em- 
ployed, to  the  number  of  about 
a  dozen,  are  fitted  with  the 
much-abused  water-tube  boiler. 
These  were  the  ships  on  which 
the  heaviest  work  fell:  this 
they  did  excellently.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  newly  com- 
missioned ships  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  those 


which  had  been  some  months 
in  the  Channel  Squadron  ;  but 
there  was  not  the  least  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  water-tube 
boiler  is  likely  to  prove  peculi- 
arly difficult  to  manage,  even 
in  the  hands  of  a  hastily  as- 
sembled engine-room  staff. 

The  very  absence  of  the 
fighting  or  sporting  element 
was  not  altogether  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  training  of  all  con- 
cerned. Duty  cheerfully  done 
under  such  conditions  as  sur- 
rounded the  A  Fleet,  when  day 
after  day  no  enemy  appeared 
to  break  the  monotony,  is  of 
more  value  in  forming  the  char- 
acter than  if  there  had  been 
more  excitement  and  emulation. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  spirit 
animating  officers  and  men 
during  the  hard  work  that  the 
manoeuvres  entailed  was  excel- 
lent, and  that  all  were  bene- 
fited by  the  experience  gained. 

Whether  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible another  year  to  give  more 
time  to  the  manoeuvres  proper, 
is  a  point  for  our  rulers  to  con- 
sider. It  certainly  appears  that 
four  to  five  days  is  all  too  short 
to  get  in  the  work  that  might 
be  done.  An  opportunity  should 
certainly  be  given  to  repair  an 
error  arising  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  scheme.  Had  Ad- 
miral Kawson  submitted  to  the 
umpires,  before  sailing,  his  read- 
ing of  the  manoeuvre  scheme, 
a  more  explicit  one  would  doubt- 
less have  been  given  him,  and 
the  manoeuvres  of  1899  would 
not  have  been  such  a  game  of 
cross -purposes  as  they  turned 
out. 
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SOME     MAXIMS     OF     NAPOLEON. 

"  A  well-proved  rule  of  war  is  never  to  do  what  the  enemy  wishes,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
he  does  wish  it.  So  the  field  of  battle  which  he  has  reconnoitred  and  studied,  and  especially  that 
which  he  has  fortified,  ought  to  be  the  most  carefully  avoided.  The  corollary  of  this  principle  is 
that  a  position  which  can  be  turned  should  never  be  attacked  in  front." 


NOT  the  least  remarkable 
feature  of  the  present  era  is 
the  extraordinary  development 
of  the  deadly  properties  of 
warlike  weapons.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  the 
battles  of  to  -  day  differ  as 
much  from  those  of  the  Crimea 
as  Alma  and  Inkerman  from 
Flodden  Field. 

The  quick-firing  field-gun, 
sweeping  the  ground  with  a 
hail  of  1500  shrapnel-bullets  at 
the  rate  of  five  aimed  rounds 
a  minute,  is  as  far  superior 
to  the  smooth-bore  cannon  as 
the  smooth-bore  cannon  to  the 
catapult.  Against  the  maga- 
zine rifle,  Brown  Bess  and  the 
Minie  would  be  hardly  more 
effective  than  the  longbow.  A 
few  machine-guns  would  have 
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destroyed  the  massed  batteries 
of  Napoleon  before  even  the 
limbers  were  unhooked.  High- 
explosive  shells,  breaching  the 
thickest  masonry,  and,  by  the 
mere  force  of  concussion,  crush- 
ing out  all  life  within  the  area 
of  explosion,  have  turned  walled 
cities  into  veritable  death-traps. 
The  new  powder  has  entirely 
altered  the  aspect  of  the  battle- 
field. The  assailant  is  shrouded 
by  no  friendly  veil  of  smoke,  and 
all  open  ground  is  covered  by 
the  fire  of  unseen  defenders  to 
a  distance  outside  the  limits  of 
accurate  vision. 

Nor  have  auxiliary  appli- 
ances failed  to  make  corre- 
sponding improvement.  Bal- 
loons, become  a  component 
part  of  every  army,  have  but 
2R 
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little  in  common  with  the 
clumsy  machines  used  a  cen- 
tury since  at  Fleurus.  Sig- 
nalling, by  flag  and  heliograph, 
supplies  a  means  of  communi- 
cation which  renders  tactical 
combinations  far  simpler  than 
in  the  days  of  Wellington. 
The  telegraph,  annihilating  dis- 
tance, has  so  altered  the  rela- 
tions between  time  and  space, 
that  principles  of  strategy  which 
have  held  good  since  the  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander  are  no 
longer  applicable ;  while  rail- 
ways, pontoons,  steamers,  and 
compressed  food  -  stuffs,  have 
greatly  lightened  the  difficul- 
ties of  supply. 

And  the  activity  of  the 
inventors  has  been  equalled 
by  the  industry  of  the  soldiers. 
Training  for  war  is  the  inces- 
sant occupation  of  the  regular 
army.  Barracks  are  no  longer 
hives  inhabited  by  drones. 
The  Queen's  officers  were  once 
alluded  to  as  gentlemen  of 
leisure  who  wore  red  coats 
at  public  ceremonies;  to-day 
they  enjoy  less  leisure  than 
many  other  servants  of  the 
Crown.  The  private  of  the 
line,  the  brawn  of  the  army, 
fires  more  cartridges  and 
marches  more  miles  in  a 
single  year  than  the  soldier 
of  1860  during  the  whole  of 
his  engagement.  The  staff, 
the  brains  of  the  army,  re- 
ceives a  special  education,  pro- 
tracted over  a  term  of  years; 
and  in  every  branch  of  the 
service  professional  incapacity 
has  been  almost  examined  out 
of  existence. 

In  Continental  armies,  more- 
over, universal  service  has  in- 
troduced an  element  which  it 


would  be  foolish  to  ignore.  That 
in  former  days  the  military  pro- 
fession was  the  refuge  of  "  the 
fool  of  the  family "  is  an  ex- 
aggeration; but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  standard  of 
intellectual  attainments  among 
soldiers  was  far  lower  than  in 
law  or  medicine,  politics  or  the 
Church.  It  is  not  so  to-day. 
The  sword  is  held  in  such  high 
honour  that  it  has  more  at- 
tractions for  the  able  and  am- 
bitious than  any  other  career. 
The  staff  of  the  German  army, 
for  instance,  absorbs  the  cream 
of  the  nation.  There  is  no  com- 
petition with  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, with  commerce,  or  the 
civil  service,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  no  clever  man,  un- 
less he  is  physically  or  morally 
unfit  for  the  soldier's  trade,  will 
deliberately  forego  the  many  ad- 
vantages, social  and  otherwise, 
which  it  confers.  When  we 
consider,  too,  that  education 
has  made  vast  progress ;  that 
it  is  more  practical,  more  wide- 
ly diffused,  and  in  many  re- 
spects more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  an  active  life, — we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  the  con- 
duct of  campaigns  will  show  a 
far  higher  average  of  both  skill 
and  science  than  heretofore. 
The  improvements  in  armament 
and  organisation,  the  readiness 
with  which  each  fresh  inven- 
tion is  adopted,  and  both  stra- 
tegy and  tactics  modified  to 
meet  them,  is  in  itself  a  proof 
of  a  li velier  intellectual  activity. 
Under  the  old  conditions,  for 
instance,  the  rifle  had  proved 
its  superiority  to  the  musket 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore it  became  the  weapon  of 
the  line,  and  it  was  not  till 
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three  hundred  years  after  its 
discovery  that  the  breechload- 
ing  principle  was  turned  to 
effective  use.  In  the  War  of 
Secession,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  strongest  heads  in 
America  were  all  of  them  em- 
ployed against  the  enemy,  the 
art  of  war  underwent  more 
changes,  and  saw  more  inno- 
vations, than  in  the  campaigns 
of  centuries.  It  would  be  un- 
wise, however,  to  infer  that 
generalship  will  be  more  skilful 
than  of  yore.  But  although 
the  masterpieces  of  Wellington 
and  Napoleon  may  remain  un- 
surpassed, the  ignorance  of 
Mack  and  Melas,  of  Benedek 
and  Bazaine,  of  the  Allies  at 
Austerlitz,  or  of  the  Prussians 
at  Jena,  is  no  longer  to  be 
counted  on.  Great  generals 
will  not  be  more  numerous, 
for  genius  is  not  a  product 
of  education ;  but  there  will  be 
far  fewer  bad  ones.  Even  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are 
learning  that  an  army  in- 
trusted to  amateurs  is  an  army 
murdered;  while  the  Russians, 
taught  by  the  bloody  days  of 
Plevna,  have  discarded  the  be- 
lief that  a  royal  prince  is  a 
capable  commander  by  right 
divine. 

Directed  by  thoroughly  in- 
structed officers  of  marked  abil- 
ity, with  all  the  resources  of  me- 
chanical science  at  their  com- 
mand, death  -  dealing  weapons, 
in  the  hands  of  thoroughly 
trained  soldiers,  undoubtedly 
produce  a  terrible  effect.  There 
is  hardly  need  to  refer  to  the 
awful  slaughter  of  Omdurman. 
It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  an  unceasing 
endeavour  to  find  some  means 


of  escaping  the  annihilation 
which  would  seem  to  await 
every  body  of  troops  which  is 
called  on  to  face  the  quick- 
firing  cannon  and  the  small- 
bore rifle.  An  expedient  which 
finds  much  favour  is  to  make 
use  of  cover,  either  natural  or 
artificial,  and  to  remain  on  the 
defensive  until  the  enemy  is  so 
shattered  that  counterstroke  is 
a  comparatively  bloodless  oper- 
ation. We  find  it  suggested, 
then,  that  in  order  to  economise 
life,  to  develop  the  full  power 
of  the  firearm,  and  to  make 
victory  certain,  the  first  aim  of 
the  strategist  should  be  to  con- 
centrate superior  numbers  on 
ground  favourable  for  resist- 
ance. 

This  idea  is  by  no  means 
novel.  It  has  enjoyed,  however, 
a  somewhat  checkered  existence. 
Coming  into  being  with  the 
rifled  musket,  and  confirmed,  to 
all  appearance,  by  the  many 
defensive  victories  of  the  Seces- 
sion War,  it  was  very  generally 
held  until  1870.  Discredited 
by  the  disasters  of  the  French, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  adopt 
it,  it  had  almost  disappeared, 
when  it  was  revived  by  the 
parapets  of  Plevna  and  the 
rocks  of  the  Shipka  Pass ;  and 
although  weakened  by  the  ulti- 
mate issue  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
campaigns,  of  late  years  it  has 
found  many  advocates.  The 
fact  that  both  in  1870  and 
1877-78  the  army  which  fought 
on  the  defensive  was  decisively 
worsted  by  no  means  proves 
that  the  principle  involved  is  in- 
applicable to  civilised  warfare. 
Tactics  and  strategy  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  that  if  stra- 
tegy is  bad  the  soundest  tactics 
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will  not  save  the  situation.  And 
the  strategy  of  both  the  French 
and  the  Turks  was  so  infam- 
ous as  to  render  every  tactical 
expedient  unavailing.  It  was 
not  because  they  fought  on  the 
defensive  that  they  were  beaten, 
but  because  they  invariably 
failed  to  assemble  a  superior  or 
even  equal  force  upon  the  battle- 
field. It  is,  therefore,  perfectly 
fair  to  assume  that  a  more  in- 
telligent direction  of  operations 
may  give  this  principle  fair 
play. 

But  while  admitting  that 
such  concentration  produces 
the  strongest  form  of  battle, 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  effect.  To  bring  an 
army,  or  two  armies,  into 
the  same  position  as  those  of 
Blucher  and  Wellington  at 
Waterloo,  where  118,000  allies 
opposed  72,000  French,  may 
be  the  most  consummate  feat 
of  strategy,  but,  as  a  very 
general  rule,  it  is  practicable 
only  when  the  enemy  blunders, 
and  blunders  badly.  With  the 
example  of  Napoleon  before  us, 
we  can  hardly  declare  it  out- 
side the  range  of  possibility 
that  a  good  general  may  be 
induced  to  attack  a  formid- 
able position  held  in  superior 
strength ;  but  we  are  fully  jus- 
tified in  assuming  that  such  an 
operation  will  be  of  rare  occur- 
rence. The  Russians,  indeed,  at 
the  three  battles  of  Plevna  dis- 
played a  recklessness  far  greater 
than  Napoleon  when  he  hurled 
his  legions  against  Welling- 
ton's front ;  but  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  modern  war  is  to 
shun  the  costly  process  of 
taking  the  bull  by  the  horns, 


and  it  would  be  injudicious  in 
the  extreme  to  anticipate  that 
such  neglect  of  all  ordinary  pre- 
cautions as  was  exhibited  both 
in  Belgium  and  in  Bulgaria  is 
likely  to  recur. 

From  the  experience  of  mo- 
dern campaigns,  we  may  rather 
conclude  that,  moral  being 
equal,  attack  on  strong  po- 
sitions prepared  for  defence 
will  be  most  carefully  avoided. 
Operations  such  as  Sherman's 
in  his  Atlanta  campaign,  where 
Johnston's  intrenched  positions 
were  each  of  them  turned,  will 
be  the  rule ;  those  of  Grant's 
Virginia  campaign,  where  Lee's 
intrenched  positions  were  each 
of  them  attacked,  the  exception. 

The  Metz  campaign  of  1870 
is  a  most  significant  example  of 
the  method  of  treating  strong 
positions.  Before  the  Germans 
even  crossed  the  frontier  their 
armies  were  so  disposed  as  to 
bring  an  overwhelming  force 
to  bear  against  the  right  and 
rear  of  the  French,  wherever 
the  battlefield  might  be,  and 
to  this  fundamental  idea  Von 
Moltke  consistently  adhered. 
The  results  were  remarkable. 
On  August  7  the  French  main 
army  concentrated  at  Saint 
Avoid  near  the  Saar.  On  the 
8th,  finding  its  right  threatened 
by  the  advance  of  the  German 
left  through  the  Vosges  Moun- 
tains, it  fell  back  towards  the 
MoseUe.  On  the  10th  it  de- 
ployed on  the  river  Nied,  nine 
miles  east  of  Metz.  The  next 
day,  in  consequence  of  re- 
ports that  the  right  was  in 
danger  of  envelopment,  the 
position  was  abandoned.  On 
August  13  the  army  was 
strongly  posted  under  the  guns 
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of  Metz,  but  Von  Moltke,  leav- 
ing a  portion  of  his  force  before 
the  fortress,  threw  forward  his 
left  and  threatened  Bazaine's 
communications  with  the  in- 
terior of  France.  On  August 
16  the  retreating  army  found 
its  path  blocked  at  Mars-la- 
Tour,  and  on  August  18,  fight- 
ing at  Gravelotte  with  their 
faces  towards  Paris,  Bazaine 
and  his  hapless  troops  were 
thrust  back  into  Metz. 

The  chief  point  to  be  noted, 
from  the  strategical  point  of 
view,  is  that  the  German  line 
of  communications  during  this 
period  was  deflected  from  the 
advanced  supply  -  depot  at 
Remilly  in  a  south-westerly  di- 
rection ;  and  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  here,  as  else- 
where, Von  Moltke  conformed 
closely  to  the  methods  of  his 
great  model,  the  victor  of  Jena 
and  of  Ligny.  It  is  very  com- 
monly held  that  an  army  is 
bound  to  march  by  the  roads 
on  which  it  has  established  its 
magazines,  keeping  them  al- 
ways in  rear  of  the  centre  of  its 
line,  and  thus  making  sure  of 
protecting  them.  Napoleon, 
however,  not  only  rejected  this 
idea  in  practice,  but,  writing  to 
Prince  Eugene  in  1809,  ex- 
pressed himself  most  decidedly 
in  the  opposite  sense.  "  The 
line  of  operations "  (or,  as  we 
should  say  to-day,  the  line  of 
communications)  "  can  never 
be  that  by  which  an  army 
marches,  for  the  reason  that  it 
marches  in  accordance  with 
the  situation.  This  last  should 
be  the  first  care  of  a  general." 
The  full  meaning  of  this 
sentence  is  made  clear  by 
Napoleon's  most  famous  cam- 


paigns. Advancing  against 
the  enemy,  he  selected  a  town 
— fortified  if  possible,  but  in 
any  case  large  enough  to 
furnish  storehouses,  hospitals, 
and  barracks  —  where  several 
roads  met.  This  town,  to  use 
his  own  phraseology,  served  as 
"  a  pivot  of  operations." 
Establishing  his  magazines 
within  its  walls,  garrisoning 
it  strongly,  and  loading  his 
troops  with  several  days' 
provisions,  he  was  as  free  to 
manoeuvre  in  the  most  promis- 
ing direction  as  an  admiral 
based  on  a  great  arsenal.  In 
1815,  for  example,  he  had  be- 
hind him  the  four  frontier  fort- 
resses, Philippeville,  Maubeuge, 
Valenciennes,  and  Lille,  each 
on  a  different  route  from  Paris 
to  Brussels,  and  he  could  have 
operated  from  any  one  of  them 
with  equal  facility.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  Wellington  was 
undecided  as  to  the  point  from 
which  attack  would  come,  for 
he  knew  well  that  the  Emperor 
would  take  good  care  not  to 
bind  himself  to  a  single  road, 
but  would  establish  fortified 
depots  upon  several.  Sherman, 
too,  in  1864,  used  much  the 
same  methods.  His  advanced 
depots  were  always  strongly 
fortified,  and  even  when  the 
railway  on  which  he  depended 
for  his  supplies  was  cut  by 
raiders,  he  was  able  to  sub- 
sist his  army  until  the  track 
could  be  repaired.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  before  Atlanta  the 
Confederate  army  abandoned 
the  city  and  moved  out  against 
his  communications ;  but  al- 
though a  large  portion  of  the 
railway  was  destroyed,  the 
fortified  depots  beat  off  every 
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attack,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  invaders  maintained  its  hold 
on  the  great  fortress.  In  the 
campaign  of  Metz,  again,  while 
the  German  main  body  was 
swinging  round  to  intercept 
Bazaine,  the  depots  at  Remilly 
and  Courcelles  were  protected 
by  a  detached  force,  consisting 
of  an  army  corps  and  a  cavalry 
division.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  to  treat  the  line 
of  communications  in  the  same 
manner  as  Sherman  and  Von 
Moltke  is  only  possible  for  the 
superior  numbers. 

But  if  both  Sherman  and  Von 
Moltke,  operating  with  the  su- 
perior force,  preferred  shoulder- 
ing their  adversary  out  of  his 
strong  positions  to  delivering  a 
direct  attack,  it  follows  that  an 
inferior  force,  if  committed  to 
the  offensive,  will  be  absolutely 
compelled  to  pursue  the  same 
course.  It  would  be  worse  than 
madness  to  try  conclusions  with 
the  concentrated  masses  of  its 
adversary.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  rather  endeavour  to 
deal  with  its  foes  in  detail, 
and  to  prevent  their  concentra- 
tion ;  or,  if  they  were  already 
concentrated,  to  force  them 
to  separate,  and  then  crush 
the  detachments  in  succession. 
Thus  rapid  manoeuvres,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  onslaught 
on  a  portion  of  the  hostile 
army,  may  be  expected  to 
characterise  the  action  of  the 
inferior  force,  and  the  resources 
of  strategy,  amongst  the  first  of 
which  is  the  manipulation  of 
the  lines  of  communication,  will 
be  called  upon  to  redress  the 
disparity  of  numbers. 

If  these  resources  can  be 
brought  into  play,  a  vigorous 


offensive  is  always  the  more 
prudent  course.  Lee's  cam- 
paigns of  1862  and  1863  will 
serve  as  models.  Although 
Virginia  was  invaded  by 
armies  which,  taken  collec- 
tively, outnumbered  his  own 
forces  by  more  than  two  to  one, 
he  not  only  never  permitted 
them  to  unite,  but  he  drew 
them  farther  asunder  than  when 
they  first  crossed  the  frontier. 
Not  once,  except  when  he  had 
all  the  advantages  of  position 
and  moral,  did  he  allow  them  to 
concentrate  against  him  a  su- 
perior force;  not  once,  even 
when  he  drove  them  into  North- 
ern territory  and  became  the 
invader,  were  they  attacked  on 
prepared  ground  which  was 
favourable  for  resistance.  In 
August  and  September  1862, 
he  turned  each  one  of  Pope's 
positions :  the  first  behind  the 
Rapidan ;  the  second  behind  the 
Rappahannock;  the  third  on  the 
intrenched  heights  of  Centre- 
ville,  behind  Bull  Run ;  the 
fourth  under  the  guns  of  Wash- 
ington. Again,  in  June  1863, 
he  turned  Hooker's  position  be- 
hind the  Rappahannock,  and 
forced  the  Northern  army  to 
fall  back  north  of  the  Potomac. 
But  Lee,  although  numerically 
the  weaker,  was  not  tied  down 
to  a  single  line  of  communica- 
tions. Fighting  in  his  own 
country,  he  could  change  his 
line  at  will.  Parallel  to  his  rear 
ran  a  railway;  and  on  that 
railway,  which  was  connected 
with  his  main  and  secondary 
bases,  Richmond,  Gordonsville, 
and  Staunton,  were  established 
intermediate  supply-depots,  en- 
abling him  to  operate  in  any 
direction  he  might  select.  One 
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morning  he  would  be  in  front  of 
a  strong  position ;  the  next  he 
would  be  twenty  miles  away, 
marching  rapidly  towards  the 
enemy's  rear.  On  August  25, 
for  instance,  he  faced  Pope  on 
the  Rappahannock ;  four  days 
later,  after  a  march  of  forty 
miles,  he  was  concentrated 
within  reach  of  the  Federal 
communications,  which  his  ad- 
vanced-guard had  already  cut. 
On  September  1  he  was  op- 
posite Centreville,  held  by  a  far 
superior  force ;  on  September  5 
he  was  crossing  the  Potomac, 
thirty -five  miles  beyond  the 
Federal  flank. 

Grant,  too,  in  the  campaign 
of  1864,  proved  himself  equally 
expert  in  the  art  of  changing 
his  communications,  although 
the  Federals  were  operating  in 
a  hostile  and  exhausted  country. 
In  the  march  to  Richmond  he 
shifted  his  base  of  operations 
no  less  than  four  times  in  six 
weeks,  turning  each  one  of  Lee's 
positions,  although  not  till  he 
had  lost  heavily  in  assaulting 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sherman 
in  1864,  and  Von  Moltke  in 
1870,  were  bound  to  a  single 
line  of  supply,  and  yet  the 
enemy  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish stronghold  after  strong- 
hold without  a  fight. 

In  several  less  notable  cam- 
paigns the  same  tendency  to 
make  use  of  great  turning 
movements  may  be  observed ; 
and  we  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  rapid,  far-reaching  man- 
oeuvres will  be  the  ideal  stra- 
tegy of  the  future,  and  that 
armies  committed  to  the  of- 
fensive, whatever  be  their 
strength,  will  seek  to  avail 


themselves  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  a  double  line  of 
communications,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  "pivots  of  opera- 
tions," or  by  a  change  of  base. 
In  fact,  the  manipulation  of  the 
line  of  supply  will  be  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  war.  It 
will  not  be  a  new  feature.  The 
most  remarkable,  although  gen- 
erally the  least  noticed,  char- 
acteristic of  great  campaigns 
is  the  skill  with  which  really 
able  soldiers  have  dealt  with  the 
question  of  communications.  In 
many  campaigns  strategy  has 
been  made  wholly  subservient  to 
supply ;  the  means  of  replenish- 
ing food  and  forage  have  out- 
weighed all  other  considera- 
tions ;  and  the  army,  "  moving 
upon  its  belly,"  has  literally 
crawled  forward  upon  the 
line  where  it  could  best  be 
fed,  as  if  the  mere  momentum 
of  full  stomachs  was  bound  to  be 
irresistible.  Nowhere  has  this 
tendency  found  more  forcible 
example  than  in  the  War  of 
Secession.  From  1861  to  1864 
the  sole  idea  of  the  invaders  of 
Virginia  was  to  march  by  the 
easiest  line  of  supply,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  such  line  was 
the  easiest  for  the  enemy  to 
defend.  "  How  shall  we  sub- 
sist ? "  not,  "  How  shall  we 
conquer  ? "  was  the  problem 
which  preoccupied  the  generals ; 
and  not  one  of  them,  if  we  ex- 
cept M'Clellan,  when  he  effected 
his  futile  change  of  base  in  the 
Peninsula,  made  the  slightest 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  communications  from 
the  strategical  point  of  view,  to 
depart  from  established  methods, 
or  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in 
introducing  innovations. 
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Lee  and  Jackson,  on  the  other 
hand,  put  strategy  first;  and 
although  the  arrangements  for 
supply  were  most  carefully 
thought  out,  and  most  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  situation,  still 
the  legs  of  their  troops  were  the 
main  factors  of  their  success. 
The  hardships  that  their  armies 
were  called  upon  to  endure  were 
undoubtedly  great ;  but  while 
the  hardships  of  the  Confederates 
were  forgotten  in  the  triumph 
of  victory,  the  full  stomachs  of 
the  Federals  were  a  poor  con- 
solation in  the  dark  hours  of 
disaster  and  retreat. 

But  when  a  great  leader,  un- 
trammelled by  precedent,  fer- 
tile in  strategical  resources,  and 
recognising  difficulties  only  as 
obstacles  to  overcome,  succeed 
ed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
Northern  army,  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  war  was  changed. 
Instead  of  a  slow  forward 
movement,  culminating  in  a 
halt  before  an  intrenched  posi- 
tion, in  an  attack  on  long  lines 
of  earthworks,  or  in  a  feeble  de- 
fensive on  unfavourable  ground, 
came  rapid  marches  to  the  flank, 
unexpected  manoeuvres,  and 
successive  changes  of  base ;  and 
had  Grant's  tactics  been  as  bril- 
liant as  his  strategy,  no  earth- 
works could  have  saved  Lee's 
army  from  destruction. 

But  neither  Lee  nor  Grant 
introduced  new  principles  into 
the  art  of  war.  American  sol- 
diers were  not  the  first  to  be 
taught  that  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  cut  loose  from  the 
supply-train,  to  move  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  to  cover 
distances  in  a  single  march 


which  would  be  excessive  for 
an  unencumbered  pedestrian,  to 
ford  rivers  which  run  breast- 
high,  to  live,  while  turning 
the  enemy's  positions,  upon 
the  precarious  produce  of  the 
fields  and  villages,  and  to 
bivouac  without  fire  or  shelter. 
Napoleon's  grenadiers  were  not 
long  in  learning  that  the  road 
to  victory  is  no  primrose 
path ;  and  no  great  captain, 
from  Hannibal  downwards,  has 
hesitated  to  exact  from  his 
soldiers  the  utmost  exertions  of 
which  the  human  frame  is  cap- 
able. The  Corsican,  said  his 
enemies,  broke  every  rule  of 
war ;  and  the  same  reproach 
might  be  made  against  almost 
every  leader  who  has  won 
a  name  in  history.  But 
Napoleon  and  his  compeers 
never  violated  established  prin- 
ciples— they  only  invented  new 
methods  of  applying  them. 
They  were  no  slaves  to  prece- 
dent, but,  rising  superior  to 
routine,  they  sought  with  all 
the  power  of  their  brains  how 
their  means  might  best  be 
adapted  to  their  ends ;  and 
they  looked  on  every  situation, 
not  as  a  problem  of  which  the 
solution  lay  in  past  history  or 
theoretical  teaching,  but  as  one 
which  must  be  worked  out  by 
the  light  of  common-sense.  And 
when  common-sense  is  applied  to 
the  question  of  communications ; 
when  supply,  despite  all  diffi- 
culties, is  made  to  dovetail  into 
strategy  instead  of  embarrass- 
ing it,  the  defence  will  find  that 
the  concentration  of  superior 
force  on  impregnable  ground 
is  a  task  beyond  its  powers.1 


1  Hamley's  '  Operations  of  War.'     Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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Hamley's  illustration,  in  which 
he  likens  the  situation  of  two 
opposing  armies  to  that  of  two 
swordsmen  on  a  narrow  plank 
overhanging  an  abyss,  finely 
exemplifies  the  susceptibility  of 
a  general  with  regard  to  his 
communications.  But  should 
one  of  the  antagonists  provide 
himself  with  a  second  plank, 
on  to  which  he  may  step  at 
will,  and  possibly  unobserved, 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  give 
him  little  trouble  to  maintain 
his  footing. 

It  may  be  argued,  however, 
that  even  if  a  position  be 
turned,  the  army  which  holds 
it  may  conform  to  the  adver- 
sary's manoeuvre,  and,  moving 
by  the  interior  lines,  place  itself 
once  more  across  his  path. 
Lee,  for  instance,  in  1864,  al- 
though continually  forced  back, 
never  allowed  the  Federals  to 
catch  him  at  a  disadvantage. 
But  Lee's  cavalry  was  excellent, 
and  he  was  seldom  without  early 
warning  of  Grant's  movements. 
Moreover,  the  theatre  of  war  was 
such  that,  wherever  he  halted, 
he  found  a  strong  position,  to- 
gether with  ample  material  for 
intrenchments,  in  the  great 
forests  of  Virginia.  In  short, 
each  line  he  took  up  was  stronger 
than  the  last,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  had  been  already 
fortified.  Yet,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  his  luck  was  better 
than  his  adversary's.  Nor  is  the 
consummate  skill  with  which  his 
army  of  40,000  to  50,000  men 
was  transferred  by  indifferent 
roads,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  often  by  night,  to  be  over- 
looked. Johnston,  too,  opposed 
by  Sherman,  invariably  fore- 
stalled, though  he  could  not 


prevent,  the  able  manoeuvres  of 
his  adversary,  and  his  losses 
during  the  retreat  on  Atlanta 
were  very  few.  Yet  here, 
again,  the  Confederates  had 
always  ample  information,  and 
the  handiness  of  Johnston's 
army,  trained  by  three  years 
of  incessant  warfare,  has  seldom 
been  excelled. 

In  the  campaign  of  Gettys- 
burg, moreover,  Lee,  after  turn- 
ing Hooker's  position  on  the 
Rappahannock,  marching  into 
Northern  territory,  and  men- 
acing the  capital,  encountered 
the  Federal  army  on  ground 
most  favourable  for  defence,  at- 
tacked it,  and  was  defeated. 

Gettysburg,  nevertheless,  is 
not  an  encouraging  example 
for  those  who  pin  their  faith 
on  strong  positions  and  a  wait- 
ing attitude.  Strong  the  posi- 
tion undoubtedly  was ;  but  the 
difficulties  of  concentration,  even 
for  an  army  operating  in  its 
own  country,  with  more  than 
one  line  of  supply,  were  amply 
illustrated.  On  the  battle  of 
the  first  day,  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Federals,  although 
their  army  was  numerically  the 
stronger  on  the  theatre  of  war, 
was  outnumbered  and  defeated 
by  a  portion  of  the  invading 
force.  It  succeeded,  however, 
in  falling  back  to  a  still  stronger 
line,  and  the  Confederate  attack 
was  not  resumed  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  by  which  time 
the  advanced -guard  had  been 
strongly  reinforced.  Fortunate- 
ly for  the  Union  cause,  Lee, 
whose  ca,valry  had  gone  off  on 
a  useless  raid,  and  who  was 
consequently  unaware  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  had  allowed 
his  army  corps  to  march  at 
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wide  intervals  for  convenience 
of  supply.  Had  the  Confeder- 
ates been  concentrated  on  the 
night  of  June  30,  or  even  of 
July  1,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  the 
position  would  have  been 
stormed,  and  the  Federals,  in 
all  probability,  heavily  de- 
feated. 

Again,  the  positions  on  which 
Bazaine  had  to  accept  battle 
after  he  had  retreated  through 
Metz  were  just  as  strong,  so 
far  as  the  lie  of  the  ground 
was  concerned,  as  those  he  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon,  and 
one  of  them — that  at  Gravelotte 
— he  had  time  to  prepare.  Nor 
was  he  prevented  from  con- 
centrating his  whole  available 
force.  But  ground  is  not  every- 
thing, nor  •  is  concentration. 
Moral  counts  for  even  more ; 
and  the  moral  of  an  army 
which  is  forced  to  fight  with 
its  face  to  its  line  of  retreat, 
which  knows  that  no  mere 
holding  its  ground  will  save 
it,  but  that  unless  it  breaks 
through  the  enemy's  lines  it 
is  doomed  to  destruction,  can 
never  be  very  high.  In  short, 
a  position  which  is  strategi- 
cally bad,  however  strong  it 
may  be  tactically,  exercises  a 
most  injurious  effect  on  the 
troops  which  hold  it.  The 
general,  at  least,  recognising 
that  he  has  been  utterly  out- 
manoeuvred, will  probably  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  desperate 
nature  of  his  situation.  Such 
was  certainly  the  case  with 
both  Mack  and  Bazaine. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  even 
when  an  army  is  awaiting  at- 
tack in  its  own  country  it  will 
find  many  difficulties  in  the 


way  of  concentrating  on  a 
strong  position  and  there  re- 
ceiving battle.  In  the  first 
place,  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
advance,  especially  if  he  has 
established  two  lines  of  com- 
munication, will  always  be  un- 
certain. In  the  second  place, 
even  if  the  enemy  is  bound  to 
a  single  line,  he  may  suddenly 
deflect  it.  In  the  third  place, 
information  may  fail  at  the 
critical  moment,  especially  if 
the  enemy,  like  Grant  in  1864, 
marches  under  cover  of  night. 
In  this  campaign  Lee  was  twice 
indebted  to  fortune  that  he  was 
able  to  head  off  his  adversary, 
and  concentrate  in  time  to 
meet  him :  once,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness,  when  one 
of  the  Confederate  army  corps, 
ordered  to  move  at  dawn, 
marched  four  hours  earlier  to 
avoid  the  burning  woods,  and 
arrived  just  in  time  to  support 
the  cavalry  at  Spotsylvania 
Court  House  and  intrench  a 
position ;  and  again,  after  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbour,  when 
Grant  crossed  the  James  river 
without  Lee's  knowledge,  and 
sending  his  advanced-guard  to 
attack  the  earthworks  of  Peters- 
burg, failed  only  to  secure 
them  because  his  subordinates 
were  over  -  cautious.  In  the 
fourth  place,  there  may  be  no 
strong  position,  and  few  fa- 
cilities for  intrenching,  on  the 
line  by  which  the  army  is  com- 
pelled to  march.  In  the  fifth 
place,  troops  making  a  hurried 
flank-march  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  attack;  and  lastly, 
to  move  a  large  army  at  short 
warning  to  a  new  position,  pos- 
sibly by  night,  requires  a  first- 
rate  staff,  well-disciplined  troops, 
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an  admirably  managed  system 
of  supply  and  transport,  and 
several  roads. 

But,  above  all,  it  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly seldom  that  an  army 
defending  its  own  country  will 
be  able  to  concentrate  in  su- 
perior strength,  for  no  enemy 
is  likely  to  undertake  invasion 
unless  he  be  the  stronger, 
morally,  at  least,  if  not  nu- 
merically. 

It  would  probably  be  of 
interest  to  apply  these  lessons 
to  the  invasion  and  defence  of 
the  Boer  Republics.  We  must 
content  ourselves,  however,  with 
discussing  their  bearing  on  the 
defence  of  England.  London, 
the  objective  of  the  invader,  is 
to  some  extent  protected  by 
strong  ground,  particularly  to 
the  south  and  south-east ;  but 
the  invader  would  hardly  fail 
to  secure  a  double  base  of  oper- 
ation. For  instance,  he  might 
establish  one  base  at  Newhaven, 
another  near  Dover,  and  with 
those  two  points  in  his  hands, 
his  freedom  of  manoeuvre  would 
be  very  large.  And  even  if  he 
limited  himself  to  a  single  line 
he  might  easily  form  "  a  pivot 
of  operations "  on  approaching 
the  Surrey  hills,  from  which  he 
could  manoeuvre  in  whatever 
direction  he  pleased,  turning 
the  English  position  either 
from  east  or  west,  and  forcing 
a  battle  on  ground  more  favour- 
able for  himself.  Nor  would  it 
be  impossible  for  him,  during 
his  advance,  to  change  his  base 
by  sea,  as  did  the  Allies  in  the 
Crimea. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  neither 
can  an  invading  army,  save  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  afford 
to  await  attack  in  a  selected 


position.  Napoleon,  it  is  true, 
at  Marengo,  Ulm,  and  Auer- 
stadt,  so  menaced  his  enemies' 
line  of  communications  that 
they  were  compelled,  as  a  last 
resource,  to  try  to  cut  their 
way  through.  But  while  the 
strategy  which  led  up  to  Mar- 
engo (involving  a  double  line 
of  communications)  was  the 
most  marvellous  conception  of 
his  fertile  genius,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  at  both  Ulm 
and  Auerstadt  the  ineptitude 
of  the  opposing  generals  had 
much  to  do  with  his  success ; 
and  such  ineptitude,  in  an  age 
when  strategy  is  so  thoroughly 
studied,  and  studied,  too,  by  the 
light  of  these  very  campaigns, 
is  not  likely  to  find  a  parallel. 

It  has  certainly  been  said  that 
Lee  would  have  done  better  in 
1863  if,  instead  of  attacking  at 
Gettysburg,  he  had  moved  off  to 
the  right,  and,  taking  up  a  posi- 
tion, have  stood  on  the  defensive. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  autho- 
rity of  the  chief  exponent  of  this 
idea,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
such  a  course  was  feasible.  The 
armies  were  already  in  such 
close  contact,  and  the  country 
so  open,  that  the  manoeuvre 
could  not  have  been  concealed. 
The  Federals  would  have  at 
once  retired,  and  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  inter- 
vened between  them  and  Wash- 
ington. And  even  if  the  Con- 
federates had  been  able  to 
establish  themselves  on  ground 
which  menaced  the  enemy's  line 
of  communications  with  the 
capital,  would  the  Federals 
have  risked  an  immediate  at- 
tack ?  There  was  assuredly  no 
necessity  for  them  to  do  so. 
Washington  was  strongly  forti- 
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fied ;  several  lines  of  supply 
were  available;  and  in  a  few 
days  the  army  might  have  been 
increased  by  10,000  or  20,000 
men.  But  before  those  few 
days  had  passed  Lee,  who  had 
cut  loose  from  his  base,  and  was 
living  on  the  country,  must 
either  have  attacked  or  have 
retreated.  To  seize,  as  he  did, 
the  opportunity  offered  at  Get- 
tysburg of  dealing  with  the 
enemy  in  detail,  appears  to 
have  been  a  far  more  promising 
course. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
it  is  only  when  the  adversary 
has  been  driven  into  his  last 
stronghold,  when  every  avenue 
of  escape  has  been  cut  off,  that 
the  invader  can  afford  to  await 
attack.  To  do  so  before  would 
be  to  act  in  defiance  of  sound 
strategical  principles.  To  await 
attack  is  to  permit  the  enemy 
to  concentrate,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  chief  aim  of  strategy 
should  be  to  deal  with  him 
in  detail,  to  move  swiftly 
and  strike  fiercely,  crushing 
each  detachment  in  turn,  and 
spreading  panic  with  each  suc- 
cessive victory.  Even  when 
the  invading  army  turns  a 
strong  position,  and  draws  the 
defender  on  to  unfavourable 
ground,  it  is  still  compelled  to 
attack.  If  it  remain  inactive, 
"it  gives  its  enemy  time — time 
to  close  up  his  straggling 
columns,  time  to  intrench,  time 
to  open  a  new  line  of  supply, 
time  to  raid  the  communica- 
tions, time  to  bring  up  fresh 
forces  and  frame  new  combina- 
tions. War,  be  it  remembered, 
is  the  province  of  uncertainty. 
Knowledge  of  the  enemy's  re- 
sources and  dispositions  is  never 


complete,  and  accidents,  impos- 
sible to  foresee,  may  easily 
reverse  the  most  favourable 
situation.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  situation  of  the  Germans 
on  the  day  of  Gravelotte.  Ba- 
zaine,  with  120,000  effectives, 
was  standing  fast  in  a  strong 
position  outside  Metz.  Mac- 
Mahon  was  collecting  an  army 
at  Chalons,  eighty -five  miles 
west.  Opposite  Bazaine,  inter- 
vening between  him  and  France, 
was  Von  Moltke  with  200,000 
Germans  ;  and  forty  miles  south 
was  the  Crown  Prince,  with 
140,000,  ready  to  march  on 
Chalons  and  meet  MacMahon. 
Could  Von  Moltke  have  held  his 
hand,  and,  throwing  up  in- 
trenchments  along  his  front, 
have  simply  watched  Bazaine 
instead  of  delivering  battle? 
^_  The  risk  of  such  inaction  was 
great.  In  the  first  place,  the 
avenues  of  escape  were  not  all 
closed.  Passing  through  Metz, 
and  dashing  aside  the  single 
army  corps  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Moselle,  Bazaine  might 
have  marched  south-east,  cross- 
ing the  German  lines  of  com- 
munication, destroying  railways 
and  supply-depots,  and,  passing 
in  rear  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
have  found  a  refuge  in  the 
southern  provinces.  The  odds 
against  the  success  of  so  desper- 
ate a  venture  were  very  great ; 
but  it  was  not  impossible  that 
Bazaine  would  try  it.  And,  in 
any  case,  Von  Moltke  had  to 
reckon  with  MacMahon.  So 
long  as  Bazaine  could  march 
south-east  the  Crown  Prince 
could  not  be  permitted  to  march 
on  Chalons ;  and  it  was  always 
conceivable  that  MacMahon, 
marching  swiftly  and  secretly 
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northwards,  might  throw  him- 
self on  Von  Moltke's  rear.  Then 
would  be  Bazaine's  chance  to 
burst  through  the  bonds  that 
held  him,  whether  by  direct  at- 
tack, or  by  crossing  the  Moselle 
and  marching  on  Thionville. 
In  either  case  it  was  possible 
that  the  two  marshals  might 
join  hands,  and  the  Germans, 
even  if  the  army  before  Metz 
escaped  defeat,  would  be  con- 
fronted by  the  whole  strength 
of  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Bazaine  were  attacked  and  de- 
feated at  once,  the  Crown  Prince, 
reinforced  by  a  portion  of  Von 
Moltke's  troops,  would  be  free  to 
march  against  MacMahon,  and 
so  forestall  all  enterprises  against 
the  army  investing  Metz. 

Von  Moltke,  then,  determined 
to  seize  the  opportunity,  not- 
withstanding the  strength  of 
Bazaine's  position ;  and  those 
who  realise  the  part  that  for- 
tune plays  in  war  will  hardly 
quarrel  with  his  resolve. 

To  sum  up  the  discussion. 

a.  To  receive  attack  with  a 
superior  force  on  favourable 
ground  is  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished,  but  very 
seldom  attainable,  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

1.  In  the  campaigns  of   the 
future,  attack  on  superior  num- 
bers or  on  strong  positions  will 
be  most  carefully  avoided. 

2.  Great  turning  movements, 
facilitated  by  the  establishment 
of  alternative  lines  of  communi- 
cations, will  be  the  aim  of  the 
strategist. 

3.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the 
army  whose  position  is  turned 
to  concentrate   on   a   new   one 
before  its  advanced-guards  are 
attacked  by  superior  numbers. 


4.  An  army  defending  its  own 
country  will  but  seldom  have 
the  opportunity  of  concentrat- 
ing in  greater  strength,  be- 
cause the  enemy  is  unlikely  to 
undertake  invasion  unless  he  is 
morally,  if  not  numerically,  su- 
perior. 

6.  An  invading  army,  save  in 
exceptional  circumstances,  will 
not  be  able  to  await  attack  in 
a  chosen  position,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : — 

1.  The  enemy,  unless  he  dis- 
plays great  ineptitude,  will  never 
permit  himself  to  be  caught  in 
the  same  situation  as  Melas  at 
Marengo,  Mack  at  Ulm,  or  the 
Prussians  at  Auerstadt. 

2.  To  await  attack,  if  the  of- 
fensive is  possible,  is  to  defy  the 
chapter  of  accidents. 

c.  An  inferior  force  will  seek 
to  gain  its  ends  by  preventing 
the  enemy's  concentration,  by 
compelling  him  to  separate,  and 
by  crushing  his  detachments  hi 
succession,  rather  than  by  oc- 
cupying a  defensive  position 
and  trying  conclusions  with  his 
whole  force. 

Time  and  opportunity  are  of 
paramount  importance  in  war. 
Every  hour  given  to  the  enemy 
increases  the  chances  in  his 
favour;  and  so  dark  is  the 
future,  that  to  neglect  the 
chance  of  crushing  him  in  de- 
tail is  to  reject  the  dictates  of 
common-sense.  For  a  superior 
force  to  remain  inactive,  and 
at  such  a  distance  from  the 
enemy  that  the  opportunities  he 
may  offer  cannot  be  seized,  is 
strategy  of  the  most  doubtful 
kind.  In  certain  circumstances 
it  may  be  inevitable,  and  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  situations  where 
advance  would  be  more  danger- 
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ous  than  standing  still.  So,  for 
instance,  when  beyond  the  fron- 
tier lies  the  sea,  or  the  desert, 
or  a  roadless  and  inhospitable 
.country.  But  in  such  case  the 
defender,  even  if  his  cavalry  is 
so  superior  that  he  can  be  cer- 
tain of  receiving  notice  of  a 
turning  movement,  cannot  hope 
to  meet  attack  on  a  selected 
position,  and  he  will  have  to 
fight  where  his  enemy  wills. 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  how- 
ever, the  same  rule  holds  good 
on  land  as  on  sea.  The  safest 
position  for  a  superior  or  equal 
force  is  within  reach  of  the 
enemy,  the  most  effective  atti- 
tude one  of  instant  readiness  to 
strike  with  the  whole  strength. 
If  such  position  and  attitude  be 
assumed  it  may  even  be  pos- 
sible to  tempt  the  enemy  to 
make  a  direct  attack,  or  even, 
on  the  field  of  battle,  to  con- 
centrate against  him  as  did 
Wellington  and  Blucher  at 
Waterloo.  But  all  idea  of  occu- 
•pying  an  impregnable  position 
is  out  of  the  question.  Such 
ground  as  lies  in  the  vicinity 
must  be  put  to  the  best  use, 
and  this  is  all  that  can  be  done. 
As  regards  attitude,  we  may 
refer  once  more  to  Waterloo. 
On  the  day  before  the  battle 
Wellington  kept  in  the  closest 
touch  with  the  French.  Soon 
after  seven  in  the  morning  he 
was  informed  that  the  Prussians 
had  been  defeated  at  Ligny ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  enemy 
advanced  against  him  that  he 
began  his  retreat,  and  we  may 
surmise  with  what  satisfaction 
he  saw  them  halt  that  night  in 
such  near  proximity  to  his  posi- 
tion that  the  fires  of  the  French 
bivouacs  almost  threw  their 


light  into  the  English  lines. 
Then,  but  not  till  then,  was  he 
assured  that  he  had  drawn  Na- 
poleon to  his  doom. 

Again,  it  might  be  urged  that 
the  force  whose  position  is  in 
danger  of  being  turned  can  re- 
lieve itself  by  marching  against 
the  enemy's  communications, 
provided  he  has  not  changed 
his  base.  To  do  so,  how- 
ever, involves  the  evacuation 
of  the  selected  and  prepared 
ground,  and,  in  all  probability, 
an  attack  on  that  portion  of 
his  force  which  the  enemy  will 
have  left  to  cover  his  supply- 
depots.  The  fact,  moreover, 
that  such  a  manoeuvre  has 
been  so  seldom  attempted  in 
the  past  makes  it  evident  that 
it  is  seldom  practicable.  In 
theory  it  is  perfectly  feasible, 
and  in  discussing  plans  of  cam- 
paign it  is  frequently  brought 
forward  as  an  irresistible  argu- 
ment against  great  turning 
movements.  It  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended, however,  that  the 
full  truth  and  force  of  Ham- 
ley's  admirable  maxim,  "  The 
army  whose  flanks  or  communi- 
cations are  most  immediately 
threatened  will  abandon  the 
initiative  to  conform  to  the 
movement  of  its  adversary,"  is 
too  often  overlooked.  At  the 
same  time,  the  danger  that  the 
magazines  and  communications 
may  be  seriously  threatened  is 
not  so  remote  that  it  can  be 
altogether  disregarded.  The 
period,  therefore,  during  which 
the  force  engaged  in  the  turning 
movement  is  separated  from  the 
force  covering  the  supply-depots 
should  be  reduced  to  so  short 
a  span  that  the  enemy  has 
neither  space  nor  time  for  the 
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delivery  of  an  effective  counter- 
stroke. 

So,  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  the  tactical  offensive  will 
be  far  more  often  associated 
with  victory  than  the  tactical 
defensive ;  and  the  latter  must 
remain,  as  heretofore,  the  re- 
source of  an  inferior  force 
against  a  concentrated  foe. 
The  doctrine  that  salvation 
is  to  be  found  in  impregnable 
positions  is  most  dangerous 
teaching,  and,  if  history  be  any 
guide,  the  endeavour  to  give 
it  practical  application  leads 
not  only  to  the  waste  of  time 
and  the  neglect  of  opportun- 
ity, but  almost  invites  the 
assailant  to  manoeuvre  against 
flank  and  rear. 

Mack,  at  Ulm,  congratulated 
himself  that  not  even  Napoleon 
could  eject  him  from  his  chosen 
ground  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Russians.  In  the  campaign 
of  Jena  the  Prussians  lingered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
impregnable  heights  of  Etters- 
berg  until  Napoleon  stood  be- 
tween them  and  Berlin;  and 
such  was  the  infatuation  of 
the  time  that  even  after  the 
lines  of  supply  and  retreat  were 
threatened  by  superior  forces, 
a  staff  officer  of  high  rank  and 
reputation  still  urged  that  the 
heights  should  be  occupied,  and, 
even  after  the  battle  had  been 
lost,  endeavoured  to  rally  the 
debt-is  of  the  army  on  his  be- 
loved position.  MacMahon,  at 
Worth,  exulting  in  the  long 
slopes  of  the  Alsatian  valley, 
dared  to  say,  although  he  had 
but  40,000  men  to  oppose  to 
130,000,  "Messieurs  les  Prus- 
siens,  je  vous  tiens  ! "  Bazaine 
was  undoubtedly  seduced  into 


clinging  to  Metz  by  the  tacti- 
cal strength  of  the  Gravelotte 
ridge ;  and  even  Lee,  at  Sharps- 
burg,  appears,  for  once,  to  have 
thought  more  of  ground  than 
of  manoeuvring.  Instead  of 
fighting  where  he  stood,  with 
his  back  to  the  Potomac,  and 
allowing  his  enemy  to  concen- 
trate, he  would  probably,  as 
General  Longstreet  has  sug- 
gested, have  done  better  to 
withdraw  into  Virginia,  and 
then,  recrossing  the  river  lower 
down,  intervene  between  the 
Federals  and  Washington. 

But  if  attack  be  the  decisive 
operation  of  war,  it  is  not 
to  be  undertaken  with  a  light 
heart.  However  admirable  the 
strategy,  success  will  escape 
unless  the  tactics  be  skilful ;  and 
a  repulse,  although  unaccom- 
panied by  disaster,  may  ruin 
the  whole  plan  of  campaign. 
By  the  attack  of  the  three 
arms  in  combination  the  strate- 
gist hopes  to  reap  the  reward 
of  patient  thought,  laborious 
marches,  and  skilful  manoeuvres. 
The  enemy  may  have  been  out- 
witted and  deceived,  his  flank 
turned,  his  troops  drawn  into 
an  unfavourable  position,  su- 
perior numbers  concentrated 
against  him,  and  yet,  if  the 
attack  be  ill -managed,  if  the 
essential  preliminaries  be  ne- 
glected, if  the  three  arms  fail 
to  act  in  concert,  if  the  cavalry 
brings  in  no  information,  if  the 
infantry  advances  before  the 
artillery  has  prepared  the  way, 
if  the  artillery  does  not  support 
the  infantry  at  the  decisive 
point, — the  result  may  be  fail- 
ure of  the  most  disastrous 
kind.  In  three  decisive  battles 
of  the  century  the  army  stand- 
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ing  on  the  defensive  has  been 
victorious.  Waterloo  destroyed 
Napoleon.  Inkerman  saved 
the  Allies  in  the  Crimea. 
Gettysburg  saved  the  Union. 
But  on  each  occasion  the  tac- 
tical mistakes  of  the  assailant 
were  so  flagrant  as  to  justify 
the  maxim,  "Quos  Deus  vult 
perdere,  prius  dementat."  It 
would  be  foolish  to  assert  that 
if  Napoleon's  cavalry  had  not 
charged  prematurely,  if  Simon- 
ioff  s  column  had  understood  its 
orders,  if  Longstreet  had  at- 
tacked a  few  hours  earlier  on 
July  3,  and  Pickett  had  been 
supported  as  Lee  intended,  the 
defence  would  have  yielded. 
Yet  it  was  certainly  well  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  But 
the  want  of  co-operation  in  the 
attacking  armies  was  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  fairest  chances  of 
success. 

The  defender,  moreover,  al- 
though harassed  by  uncer- 
tainty, bewildered  by  feints, 
and  compelled  to  conform  to 
his  adversary's  movements,  has 
in  the  cover,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  which  protects 
his  troops,  a  most  power- 
ful ally.  So,  while  it  is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  offensive  ele- 
ment should  be  developed  to 
the  utmost,  a  reckless  and  pre- 
cipitate offensive  cannot  be  too 
strongly  deprecated.  Such  ac- 
tion is  but  too  common  in  war. 
The  same  spirit  which  leads 
men  forward  with  such  wonder- 
ful effect — i.e.,  the  consciousness 
of  superiority  conferred  by  a  vig- 
orous advance,  the  elation  of 
energetic  action,  the  excitement 
of  motion,  and  the  longing  for 
close  quarters  and  a  speedy 


triumph — if  allowed  to  get  out 
of  hand,  may  render  numbers 
and  discipline  of  no  avail. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned 
but  that  at  the  outset  of  the 
1870  campaign  the  offensive 
spirit  in  the  German  army 
burned  with  too  fierce  a  flame. 
Remembering  their  easy  vic- 
tories over  the  ill -armed  and 
ill-led  Austrians  in  1866,  officers 
of  all  ranks  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  superior  weapons 
and  more  skilful  tactics  of  the 
French.  Hurry  and  excite- 
ment, neglect  of  reconnaissance, 
absence  of  combination,  and 
an  impetuous  rush  forward, 
marked  many  of  the  earlier 
battles.  Useless  losses  and  half- 
won  victories  were  the  inevit- 
able consequences. 

Again,  in  the  American 
campaign  of  1864,  Hood,  who 
succeeded  Johnston  in  command 
of  the  Western  Confederate 
army,  abandoning  the  cautious 
tactics  of  his  predecessor,  shat- 
tered his  army  to  pieces  against 
Sherman's  breastworks.  Lee, 
on  the  other  hand,  resisting  the 
traps  that  Grant  so  often  laid 
for  him,  consistently  declined 
to  risk  his  troops  in  the  attack 
of  fortified  positions ;  and,  if 
Hood  had  been  equally  prudent, 
the  two  Confederate  armies, 
using  their  interior  lines,  might 
have  combined  in  superior 
strength  against  one  or  other 
of  their  adversaries.  There  is 
a  time  to  dare  and  a  time  to 
wait,  and  the  really  capable 
leader  is  he  who  knows  as 
well  when  to  refuse  battle 
as  how  to  deliver  it.  "Never 
fight,"  says  Napoleon,  "unless 
you  have  70  per  cent  of  the 
chances  in  your  favour.  I 
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even  say  do  not  fight  except 
when  you  are  certain  that  your 
chances  can  never  be  greater,  for, 
from  its  very  nature,  the  result 
of  a  battle  is  always  doubtful." 

It  may  be  argued,  however, 
that  Napoleon's  practice  was 
hardly  in  consonance  with 
Napoleon's  precepts.  Some  of 
those  who  have  tried  to  pene- 
trate the  secret  of  his  success- 
ful strategy  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  his  one  ob- 
ject was  to  assemble  superior 
numbers,  to  seek  out  his 
adversary's  army,  and  to  crush 
it  at  a  single  blow.  A  pitched 
battle,  they  declare,  was  what 
he  most  desired.  But  while  it 
may  be  conceded  that  Napoleon 
knew  well  that  victories  are 
not  won  without  bloodshed,  it 
may  be  shown  from  his  own 
letters,  written  in  the  heat  of  a 
campaign,  that  he  preferred  to 
meet  his  enemies  in  detail 
rather  than  in  mass.  In  the 
campaign  of  1806,  when  every 
single  chance  was  in  his  favour ; 
when  his  army  was  superior  in 
numbers,  in  efficiency,  and  in 
moral ;  and  when  the  Prus- 
sians had  been  completely  out- 
manoeuvred, he  was  anxious 
to  destroy  them  piecemeal  in 
the  same  way  as  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  Austrians  round 
Ulm.  Two  days  before  Jena 
he  wrote  to  Murat :  "  You  have 
seen  what  I  have  done  at  Gera. 
Do  the  same.  Attack  boldly 
every  column  you  encounter  on 
the  march.  They  are  seeking  to 
combine  at  a  given  rendezvous, 
and  the  rapidity  of  my  move- 
ments prevents  them  from 
receiving  counter -orders.  Two 
or  three  successes  will  perhaps 
destroy  the  Prussian  army  with- 
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out  our  having  recourse  to  a 
general  action."  Such  are  the 
true  means  of  sparing  the 
effusion  of  blood.  To  stand 
on  the  defensive  is  to  court 
a  general  action  with  the 
concentrated  forces  of  the  foe. 
To  attack  him  before  his  troops 
are  assembled,  or,  if  they  are 
already  assembled,  to  compel 
them  to  separate,  and  then 
overwhelm  them  with  superior 
numbers,  is  the  least  costly  and 
the  most  fruitful  strategy. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  physical  strength  of 
the  defence  is  very  great,  and 
under  certain  conditions  the 
adoption  of  a  passive  attitude, 
as  that  of  Wellington  at  Torres 
Vedras  or  of  Lee  at  Petersburg, 
may  be  not  only  judicious  but 
compulsory.  To  compel  an 
enemy  numerically  superior  to 
divide  his  forces  is  not  always 
easy ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  must 
often  happen  that  part  of  even 
an  invading  army  will  have  to 
stand  for  a  time  on  the  defen- 
sive. For  instance,  when  one 
wing  is  making  a  great  turning 
movement,  the  security  of  the 
supply  -  depots  and  the  com- 
munications will  be  the  business 
of  the  other,  and  a  more  or 
less  passive  attitude  will  be  un- 
avoidable. We  may  accept, 
therefore,  without  reserve  the 
wise  words  of  a  recent  writer 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.' 
"Comparisons,"  he  says,  "be- 
tween the  offensive  and  defen- 
sive are  tinged  with  pedantry, 
for  the  general  who  should, 
under  all  circumstances,  bind 
himself  by  either,  would  be  un- 
fit to  command  an  army." 

G.  F.  K  HENDERSON. 
2s 
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THE    FAR    ISLANDS.1 


BY  JOHN    BTJCHAN. 


'  Lady  Alice,  Lady  Louise, 
Between  the  wash  of  the  tumbling  seas — " 


WHEN  Bran  the  Blessed,  as 
the  story  goes,  followed  the 
white  bird  on  the  Last  Quest- 
ing, knowing  that  return  was 
not  for  him,  he  gave  gifts  to 
his  followers.  To  Heliodorus 
he  gave  the  gift  of  winning 
speech,  and  straightway  the 
man  went  south  to  the  Italian 
seas,  and,  becoming  a  scholar, 
left  many  descendants  who  sat 
in  the  high  places  of  the 
Church.  To  Raymond  he  gave 
his  steel  battle-axe,  and  bade 
him  go  out  to  the  warrior's 
path  and  hew  his  way  to  a 
throne ;  which  the  man  forth- 
with accomplished,  and  became 
an  ancestor  in  the  fourth  de- 
gree of  the  first  king  of  Scots. 
But  to  Colin,  the  youngest  and 
the  dearest,  he  gave  no  gift, 
whispering  only  a  word  in  his 
ear  and  laying  a  finger  on  his 
eyelids.  Yet  Colin  was  satis- 
fied, and  he  alone  of  the  three, 
after  their  master's  going,  re- 
mained on  that  coast  of  rock 
and  heather. 

In  the  third  generation  from 
Colin,  as  our  elders  counted 
years,  came  one  Colin  the  Red, 
who  built  his  keep  on  the  cliffs 
of  Acharra  and  was  a  mighty 
sea-rover  in  his  day.  Five 
times  he  sailed  to  the  rich  parts 
of  France,  and  a  good  score  of 


times  he  carried  his  flag  of 
three  stars  against  the  easterly 
vikings.  A  mere  name  in 
story,  but  a  sounding  piece  of 
nomenclature  well  garnished 
with  tales.  A  master-mind  by 
all  accounts,  but  cursed  with  a 
habit  of  fantasy  ;  for.  hearing 
in  his  old  age  of  a  land  to  the 
westward,  he  forthwith  sailed 
into  the  sunset,  and  three  days 
later  was  washed  up,  a  twist- 
ed body,  on  one  of  the  outer 
isles. 

So  far  it  is  but  legend,  but 
with  his  grandson,  Colin  the 
Red,  we  fall  into  the  safer 
hands  of  the  chroniclers.  To 
him  God  gave  the  unnumbered 
sorrows  of  story-telling,  for  he 
was  a  bard,  cursed  with  a  bard's 
fervours,  and  none  the  less  a 
•mighty  warrior  among  his  own 
folk.  He  it  was  who  wrote  the 
lament  called  'The  White 
Waters  of  Usna,'  and  the  ex- 
quisite chain  of  romances, 
'Glede-red  Gold  and  Grey  Sil- 
ver.' His  tales  were  told  by 
many  fires,  down  to  our  grand- 
fathers' time,  and  you  will  find 
them  still  pounded  at  by  the 
folk-lorists.  But  his  airs — they 
are  eternal  On  harp  and  pipe 
they  have  lived  through  the 
centuries  ;  twisted  and  tortured, 
they  survive  in  many  song- 
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books  ;  and  I  declare  that  the 
other  day  I  heard  the  most 
beautiful  of  them  all  murdered 
by  a  band  at  a  German  water- 
ing-place. This  Colin  led  the 
wanderer's  life,  for  he  disap- 
peared at  middle -age,  no  one 
knew  whither,  and  his  return 
was  long  looked  for  by  his 
people.  Some  thought  that  he 
became  a  Christian  monk,  the 
holy  man  living  in  the  sea-girt 
isle  of  Cuna,  who  was  found 
dead  in  extreme  old  age,  kneel- 
ing on  the  beach,  with  his  arms, 
contrary  to  the  fashion  of  the 
Church,  stretched  to  the  west- 
ward. 

As  history  narrowed  into 
bonds  and  forms  the  descen- 
dants of  Colin  took  Raden  for 
their  surname,  and  settled  more 
firmly  on  their  lands  in  the 
long  peninsula  of  crag  and 
inlets  which  runs  west  to  the 
Atlantic.  Under  Donald  of 
the  Isles  they  harried  the 
Kings  of  Scots,  or,  on  their 
own  authority,  made  war  on 
Macleans  and  Macranalds,  till 
their  flag  of  the  three  stars, 
their  badge  of  the  grey -goose 
feather,  and  their  on  -  cry  of 
"Cuna"  were  feared  from 
Lochalsh  to  Cantire.  Later 
they  made  a  truce  with  the 
King,  and  entered  into  the 
royal  councils.  For  years  they 
warded  the  western  coast,  and 
as  king's  lieutenants  smoked 
out  the  inferior  pirates  of  Eigg 
and  Toronsay.  A  Raden  was 
made  a  Lord  of  Sleat,  another 
was  given  lands  in  the  low 
country  and  the  name  Baron  of 
Strathyre,  but  their  honours 
were  transitory  and  short  as 
their  lives.  Rarely  one  of  the 
house  saw  middle  age.  A  bold, 


handsome,  and  stirring  race,  it 
was  their  fate  to  be  cut  off  in 
the  rude  warfare  of  the  times, 
or,  if  peace  had  them  in  its 
clutches,  to  man  vessel  and  set 
off  once  more  on  those  mad 
western  voyages  which  were 
the  weird  of  the  family.  Three 
of  the  name  were  found 
drowned  on  the  far  shore  of 
Cuna ;  more  than  one  sailed 
straight  out  of  the  ken  of 
mortals.  One  rode  with  the 
Good  Lord  James  on  the  pil- 
grimage of  the  Heart  of  Bruce, 
and  died  by  his  leader's  side  in 
the  Saracen  battle.  Long 
afterwards  a  Raden  led  the 
western  men  against  the  Che- 
shire archers  at  Flodden,  and 
was  slain  himself  in  the  steel 
circle  around  the  king. 

But  the  years  brought  peace 
and  a  greater  wealth,  and  soon 
the  cold  stone  tower  was  left 
solitary  on  the  headland,  and 
the  new  house  of  Kinlochuna 
rose  by  the  green  links  of  the 
stream.  The  family  changed 
its  faith,  and  an  Episcopal 
chaplain  took  the  place  of  the 
old  mass-priest  in  the  tutoring 
of  the  sons.  Radens  were  in 
the  '15  and  the  '45.  They  rose 
with  Bute  to  power,  and  they 
long  disputed  the  pride  of 
Dundas  in  the  northern  capital. 
They  intermarried  with  great 
English  houses  till  the  sons  of 
the  family  were  Scots  only  in 
name,  living  much  abroad  or  in 
London,  many  of  them  English 
landowners  by  virtue  of  a 
mother's  blood.  Soon  the  race 
was  of  the  common  over- 
civilised  type,  graceful,  well- 
mannered,  with  abundant  good 
looks,  but  only  once  in  a 
generation  reverting  to  the 
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rugged  northern  strength. 
Eton  and  Oxford  had  in 
turn  displaced  the  family 


the  windy  headland  grew 
emptier  and  emptier  save  when 
grouse  and  deer  brought  home 


chaplain,    and    the    house    by    its  fickle  masters. 


IL 


A  childish  illness  brought 
Colin  to  Kinlochuna  when  he 
had  reached  the  mature  age  of 
five,  and  delicate  health  kept 
him  there  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  next  six  years.  During 
the  winter  he  lived  in  London, 
but  from  the  late  northern 
spring  through  all  the  long 
bright  summers  he  lived  in  the 
great  tenantless  place  without 
company — for  he  was  an  only 
child.  A  French  nurse  had 
the  charge  of  his  doings,  and 
when  he  had  passed  through 
the  formality  of  lessons  there 
were  the  long  pinewoods  at  his 
disposal,  the  rough  moor,  the 
wonderful  black  holes  with  the 
rich  black  mud  in  them,  and 
best  of  all  the  bay  of  Acharra, 
below  the  headland,  with  Cuna 
lying  in  the  waves  a  mile  to 
the  west.  At  such  times  his 
father  was  busy  elsewhere ;  his 
mother  was  dead;  the  family 
had  few  near  relatives;  so  he 
passed  a  solitary  childhood  in 
the  company  of  seagulls  and  the 
birds  of  the  moor. 

His  time  for  the  beach  was 
the  afternoon.  On  the  left  as 
you  go  down  through  the 
woods  from  the  house  there 
runs  out  the  great  headland 
of  Acharra,  red  and  grey  with 
mosses,  and  with  a  nimbus 
always  of  screaming  sea-fowl 
To  the  right  runs  a  low  beach 
of  sand,  passing  into  rough 
limestone  boulders  and  then 
into  the  heather  of  the  wood. 


This  in  turn  is  bounded  by  a 
reef  of  low  rocks  falling  by 
gentle  breaks  to  the  water's 
edge.  It  is  crowned  with  a 
tangle  of  heath  and  fern,  bright 
at  most  seasons  with  flowers, 
and  dwarf  pine-trees  straggle 
on  its  crest  till  one  sees  the 
meaning  of  its  Gaelic  name, 
"The  Ragged  Cock's -Comb." 
This  place  was  Colin's  play- 
ground in  fine  weather.  When 
it  blew  rain  or  snow  from  the 
north  he  dwelt  indoors  among 
dogs  and  books,  puzzling  his 
way  through  great  volumes 
from  his  father's  shelves.  But 
when  the  mild  west  -  wind 
weather  fell  on  the  sea,  then 
he  would  lie  on  the  hot  sand 
— Amelie  the  nurse  reading  a 
novel  on  the  nearest  rock — and 
kick  his  small  heels  as  he  fol- 
lowed his  fancy.  He  built 
great  sand  castles  to  the  shape 
of  Acharra  old  tower,  and 
peopled  them  with  preposterous 
knights  and  ladies;  he  drew 
great  moats  and  rivers  for  the 
tide  to  fill ;  he  fought  battles 
innumerable  with  crackling 
seaweed,  till  Amelie,  with  her 
sharp  cry  of  "  Colin,  Colin," 
would  carry  him  houseward  for 
tea. 

Two  fancies  remained  in  his 
mind  through  those  boyish 
years.  One  was  about  the 
mysterious  shining  sea  before 
him.  In  certain  weathers  it 
seemed  to  him  a  solid  path- 
way. Cuna,  the  little  ragged 
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isle,  ceased  to  block  the  horizon, 
and  his  own  white  road  ran 
away  down  into  the  west,  till 
suddenly  it  stopped  and  he  saw 
no  farther.  He  knew  he  ought 
to  see  more,  but  always  at  one 
place,  just  when  his  thoughts 
were  pacing  the  white  road  most 
gallantly,  there  came  a  baffling 
mist  to  his  sight,  and  he  found 
himself  looking  at  a  common- 
place sea  with  Cuna  lying  very 
real  and  palpable  in  the  offing. 
It  was  a  vexatious  limitation, 
for  all  his  dreams  were  about 
this  pathway.  One  day  in 
June,  when  the  waters  slept 
in  a  deep  heat,  he  came  down 
the  sands  barefoot,  and  lo ! 
there  was  his  pathway.  For 
one  moment  things  seemed 
clear,  the  mist  had  not  gathered 
on  the  road,  and  with  a  cry  he 
ran  down  to  the  tide's  edge 
and  waded  in.  The  touch  of 
water  dispelled  the  illusion, 
and  almost  in  tears  he  saw  the 
cruel  back  of  Cuna  blotting  out 
his  own  magic  way. 

The  other  fancy  was  about 
the  low  ridge  of  rocks  which 
bounded  the  bay  on  the  right. 
His  walks  had  never  extended 
beyond  it,  either  on  the  sands 
or  inland,  for  that  way  lay  a 
steep  hillside  and  a  perilous 
bog.  But  often  on  the  sands 
he  had  come  to  its  foot  and 
wondered  what  country  lay 
beyond.  He  made  many  efforts 
to  explore  it,  difficult  efforts, 
for  the  vigilant  Amelie  had 
first  to  be  avoided.  Once  he 
was  almost  at  the  top  when 
some  seaweed  to  which  he 
clung  gave  way,  and  he  rolled 
back  again  to  the  soft  warm 
sand.  By  -  and  -  by  he  found 
that  he  knew  what  was  be- 


yond. A  clear  picture  had 
built  itself  up  in  his  brain  of 
a  mile  of  reefs,  with  sand  in 
bars  between  them,  and  beyond 
all  a  sea-wood  of  alders  slipping 
from  the  hill's  skirts  to  the 
water's  edge.  This  was  not 
what  he  wanted  in  his  explora- 
tions, so  he  stopped  till  one 
day  it  struck  him  that  the 
westward  view  might  reveal 
something  beyond  the  hog- 
backed  Cuna.  One  day,  pion- 
eering alone,  he  scaled  the 
steepest  heights  of  the  sea- 
weed and  pulled  his  chin  over 
the  crest  of  the  ridge.  There, 
sure  enough,  was  his  picture 
—  a  mile  of  reefs  and  the 
tattered  sea-wood.  He  turned 
eagerly  seawards.  Cuna  still 
lay  humped  on  the  waters,  but 
beyond  it  he  seemed  to  see  his 
shining  pathway  running  far 
to  a  speck  which  might  be  an 
island.  Crazy  with  pleasure 
he  stared  at  the  vision,  till 
slowly  it  melted  into  the  waves, 
and  Cuna  the  inexorable  once 
more  blocked  the  sky-line.  He 
climbed  down,  his  heart  in  a 
doubt  between  despondency 
and  hope. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  such 
fancies,  for  on  the  morrow  he 
had  to  face  the  new  world  of 
school. 

At  Cecil's  Colin  found  a  new 
life  and  a  thousand  new  in- 
terests. His  early  delicacy  had 
been  driven  away  by  the  sea- 
winds  of  Acharra,  and  he  was 
rapidly  growing  up  a  tall, 
strong  child,  straight  of  limb 
like  all  his  house,  but  sinewy 
and  alert  beyond  his  years. 
He  learned  new  games  with  as- 
tonishing facility,  became  a  fast 
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bowler  with  a  genius  for  twists, 
and  a  Rugby  three-quarters  full 
of  pluck  and  cunning.  He  soon 
attained  to  the  modified  popu- 
larity of  a  private  school,  and, 
being  essentially  clean,  strong, 
and  healthy,  found  himself  a 
mark  for  his  juniors'  worship 
and  a  favourite  with  masters. 
The  homage  did  not  spoil  him, 
for  no  boy  was  ever  less  self- 
possessed.  On  the  cricket- 
ground  and  the  football -field 
he  was  a  leader,  but  in  private 
he  had  the  nervous,  sensitive 
manners  of  the  would-be  re- 
cluse. No  one  ever  accused 
him  of  "  side  " — his  polite,  halt- 
ing address  was  the  same  to 
junior  and  senior;  and  the 
result  was  that  wild  affection 
which  simplicity  in  the  great  is 
wont  to  inspire.  He  spoke 
with  a  pure  accent,  in  which 
lurked  no  northern  trace ;  in  a 
little  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
his  birthplace  and  his  origin. 
His  name  had  at  first  acquired 
for  him  the  sobriquet  of 
"Scottie,"  but  the  title  was 
soon  dropped  from  its  manifest 
inaptness. 

In  his  second  year  at  Cecil's 
he  caught  a  prevalent  fever, 
and  for  days  lay  very  near  the 
brink  of  death.  At  his  worst 
he  was  wildly  delirious,  crying 
ceaselessly  for  Acharra  and  the 
beach  at  Kinlochuna.  But  as 
he  grew  convalescent  the  ab- 
sorption remained,  and  for  the 
moment  he  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten his  southern  life.  He 
found  himself  playing  on  the 
sands,  always  with  the  bound- 
ary ridge  before  him,  and  the 
hump  of  Cuna  rising  in  the 
sea.  When  dragged  back  to 
his  environment  by  the  inquiries 


of  Bellew,  his  special  friend, 
who  came  to  sit  with  him,  he 
was  so  abstracted  and  forget- 
ful that  the  good  Bellew  was 
seriously  grieved.  "  The  chap's 
a  bit  cracked,  you  know,"  he 
announced  in  hall.  "Didn't 
know  me.  Asked  me  what 
'  footer '  meant  when  I  told  him 
about  the  Bayswick  match,  and 
talked  about  nothing  but  a  lot 
of  heathen  Scotch  names." 

One  dream  haunted  Colin 
throughout  the  days  of  his  re- 
covery. He  was  tormented  with 
a  furious  thirst,  poorly  assuaged 
at  long  intervals  by  watered 
milk.  So  when  he  crossed  the 
borders  of  dreamland  his  first 
search  was  always  for  a  well. 
He  tried  the  brushwood  inland 
from  the  beach,  but  it  was  dry 
as  stone.  Then  he  climbed  with 
difficulty  the  boundary  ridge, 
and  found  little  pools  of  salt 
water,  while  far  on  the  other 
side  gleamed  the  dark  black 
bog-holes.  Here  was  not  what 
he  sought,  and  he  was  in  deep 
despair,  till  suddenly  over  the 
sea  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
old  path  running  beyond  Cuna 
to  a  bank  of  mist.  He  rushed 
down  to  the  tide's  edge,  and 
to  his  amazement  found  solid 
ground.  Now  was  the  chance 
for  which  he  had  long  looked, 
and  he  ran  happily  westwards, 
till  of  a  sudden  the  solid  earth 
seemed  to  sink  with  him,  and 
he  was  in  the  waters  struggling. 
But  two  curious  things  he  noted. 
One  was  that  the  far  bank  of 
mist  seemed  to  open  for  a  pin- 
point of  time,  and  he  had  a 
gleam  of  land.  He  saw  noth- 
ing distinctly,  only  a  line  which 
was  not  mist  and  was  not 
water.  The  second  was  that  the 
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water  was  fresh,  and  as  he  was 
drinking  from  this  curious  new 
fresh  sea  he  awoke.  The  dream 
was  repeated  three  times  before 
he  left  the  sick-room.  Always 
he  wakened  at  the  same  place, 
always  he  quenched  his  thirst 
in  the  fresh  sea,  but  never  again 
did  the  mist  open  for  him  and 
show  him  the  strange  country. 

From  Cecil's  he  went  to  the 
famous  school  which  was  the 
tradition  in  his  family.  The 
Head  spoke  to  his  house-master 
of  his  coming.  "We  are  to 
have  another  Raden  here,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  if 
the  young  one  turns  out  to  be 
anything  like  the  others. 
There's  a  good  deal  of  dry-rot 
among  the  boys  just  now. 
They  are  all  too  old  for  their 
years  and  too  wise  in  the 
wrong  way.  They  haven't 
anything  like  the  enthusiasm  in 
sports  they  had  twenty  years 
ago  when  I  first  came  here.  I 
hope  this  young  Raden  will  stir 
them  up."  The  house-master 
agreed,  and  when  he  first 
caught  sight  of  Colin's  slim, 
well-knit  figure,  looked  into  the 
handsome  kindly  eyes,  and 
heard  his  curiously  diffident 
speech,  his  doubts  vanished. 
"We  have  got  the  right  stuff 
now,"  he  told  himself,  and  the 
senior  for  whom  the  new  boy 
fagged  made  the  same  comment. 

From  the  anomalous  insigni- 
ficance of  fagdom  Colin  climbed 
up  the  School,  leaving  every- 
where a  record  of  honest  good- 
nature. He  was  allowed  to 
forget  his  cricket  and  football, 
but  in  return  he  was  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  river. 
Water  had  always  been  his 


delight,  so  he  went  through  the 
dreary  preliminaries  of  being 
coached  in  a  tub -pair  till  he 
learned  to  swing  steadily  and 
get  his  arms  quickly  forward. 
Then  came  the  stages  of  scratch 
fours  and  scratch  eights,  till 
after  a  long  apprenticeship  he 
was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
a  thwart  in  the  Eight  itself. 
In  his  last  year  he  was  Captain 
of  Boats,  a  position  which  joins 
the  responsibility  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister  to  the  rapturous  pop- 
ular applause  of  a  successful 
warrior.  Nor  was  he  the  least 
distinguished  of  a  great  band. 
With  Colin  at  seven  the  School 
won  the  Ladies'  after  the  clos- 
est race  on  record. 

The  Head's  prophecy  fell  true, 
for  Colin  was  a  born  leader. 
For  all  his  good -humour  and 
diffidence  of  speech,  he  had  a 
trick  of  shutting  his  teeth 
which  all  respected.  As  cap- 
tain he  was  the  idol  of  the 
school,  and  he  ruled  it  well  and 
justly.  For  the  rest,  he  was  a 
curious  boy  with  none  of  the 
ordinary  young  enthusiasms, 
reserved  for  all  his  kindliness. 
At  house  "shouters"  his  was 
not  the  voice  which  led  the 
stirring  strains  of  "  Stroke  it 
all  you  know,"  though  his 
position  demanded  it.  He  cared 
little  about  work,  and  the 
School  -  house  scholar,  who 
fancied  him  from  his  manner  a 
devotee  of  things  intellectual, 
found  in  Colin  but  an  affected 
interest.  He  read  a  certain 
amount  of  modern  poetry  with 
considerable  boredom ;  fiction 
he  never  opened.  The  truth 
was  that  he  had  a  romance  in 
his  own  brain  which,  willy 
nilly,  would  play  itself  out,  and 
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which  left  him  small  relish  for 
the  pale  second-hand  inanities 
of  art.  Often,  when  with 
others  he  would  lie  in  the  deep 
meadows  by  the  river  on  some 
hot  summer's  day,  his  fancies 
would  take  a  curious  colour. 
He  adored  the  soft  English 
landscape,  the  lush  grasses,  the 
slow  streams,  the  ancient  secu- 
lar trees.  But  as  he  looked 
into  the  hazy  green  distance 
a  colder  air  would  blow  on  his 
cheek,  a  pungent  smell  of  salt 
and  pines  would  be  for  a 
moment  in  his  nostrils,  and  he 
would  be  gazing  at  a  line  of 
waves  on  a  beach,  a  ridge  of 
low  rocks,  and  a  shining  sea- 
path  running  out  to — ah,  that 
he  could  not  tell !  The  envious 
Cuna  would  suddenly  block  all 
the  vistas.  He  had  constantly 
the  vision  before  his  eyes,  and 
he  strove  to  strain  into  the 
distance  before  Cuna  should 
intervene.  Once  or  twice  he 
seemed  almost  to  achieve  it. 
He  found  that  by  keeping  on 
the  top  of  the  low  rock-ridge  he 
could  cheat  Cuna  by  a  second 
or  two,  and  get  a  glimpse  of  a 
misty  something  out  in  the 
west.  The  vision  took  odd 
times  for  recurring, — once  or 
twice  in  lecture,  once  on  the 
cricket-ground,  many  times  in 
the  fields  of  a  Sunday,  and 
once  while  he  paddled  down  to 
the  start  in  a  Trials  race.  It 
gave  him  a  keen  pleasure:  it 
was  his  private  domain,  where 
at  any  moment  he  might  make 
some  enchanting  discovery. 

At  this  time  he  began  to 
spend  his  vacations  at  Kin- 
lochuna.  His  father,  an  elderly 
ex-diplomat,  had  permanently 
taken  up  his  abode  there,  and 


was  rapidly  settling  into  the 
easy  life  of  the  Scotch  laird. 
Colin  returned  to  his  native 
place  without  enthusiasm.  His 
childhood  there  had  been  full 
of  lonely  hours,  and  he  had 
come  to  like  the  warm  south 
country.  He  found  the  house 
full  of  people,  for  his  father 
entertained  hugely,  and  the 
talk  was  of  sport  and  sport 
alone.  As  a  rule,  your  very 
great  athlete  is  bored  by 
Scotch  shooting.  Long  hours 
of  tramping  and  crouching 
among  heather  cramp  with- 
out fully  exercising  the  body ; 
and  unless  he  has  the  love  of 
the  thing  ingrained  in  him, 
the  odds  are  that  he  will  wish 
himself  home.  The  father,  in 
his  new-found  admiration  for 
his  lot,  was  content  to  face 
all  weathers ;  the  son  found  it 
an  effort  to  keep  pace  with 
such  vigour.  He  thought  upon 
the  sunlit  fields  and  reedy 
watercourses  with  regret,  and 
saw  little  in  the  hills  but  a 
rough  waste  scarred  with  rock 
and  sour  with  mosses. 

He  read  widely  throughout 
these  days,  for  his  father  had 
a  taste  for  modern  letters,  and 
new  books  lay  littered  about 
the  rooms.  He  read  queer 
Celtic  tales  which  he  thought 
"sickening  rot,"  and  mild  Cel- 
tic poetry  which  he  failed 
to  understand.  Among  the 
guests  was  a  noted  manu- 
facturer of  fiction,  whom  the 
elder  Raden  had  met  some- 
where and  bidden  to  Kinloch- 
una.  He  had  heard  the  tale 
of  Colin's  ancestors  and  the 
sea  headland  of  Acharra,  and 
one  day  he  asked  the  boy  to 
show  him  the  place,  as  he 
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wished  to  make  a  story  of  it. 
Colin  assented  unwillingly,  for 
he  had  been  slow  to  visit  this 
place  of  memories,  and  he  did 
not  care  to  make  his  first 
experiment  in  such  company. 
But  the  gentleman  would  not 
be  gainsaid,  so  the  two  scram- 
bled through  the  sea-wood  and 
climbed  the  low  ridge  which 
looked  over  the  bay.  The 
weather  was  mist  and  drizzle ; 
Cuna  had  wholly  hidden  her- 
self, and  the  bluff  Acharra 
loomed  hazy  and  far.  Colin 
was  oddly  disappointed :  this 
reality  was  a  poor  place  com- 
pared with  his  fancies.  His 
companion  stroked  his  peaked 
beard,  talked  nonsense  about 
Colin  the  Red  and  rhetoric 
about  "the  spirit  of  the  misty 
grey  weather  having  entered 
into  the  old  tale."  "Think," 
he  cried ;  "to  those  old  war- 
riors beyond  that  bank  of  mist 
was  the  whole  desire  of  life, 
the  Golden  City,  the  Far  Is- 
lands, whatever  you  care  to 
call  it."  Colin  shivered,  as  if 
his  holy  places  had  been  pro- 
faned, set  down  the  man  in 
his  mind  most  unjustly  as  an 
"  awful  little  cad,"  and  hurried 
him  back  to  the  house. 

Oxford  received  the  boy  with 
open  arms,  for  his  reputation 
had  long  preceded  him.  To 
the  majority  of  men  he  was 
the  one  freshman  of  his  year, 
and  gossip  was  busy  with  his 
prospects.  Nor  was  gossip  dis- 
appointed. In  his  first  year 
he  rowed  seven  in  the  Eight. 
The  next  year  he  was  captain 
of  his  college  boats,  and  a  year 
later  the  O.U.B.C.  made  him 
its  president.  For  three  years 


he  rowed  in  the  winning  Eight, 
and  old  coaches  agreed  that  in 
him  the  perfect  seven  had  been 
found.  It  was  he  who  in  the 
famous  race  of  18 —  caught  up 
in  the  last  three  hundred  yards 
the  quickened  stroke  which 
gave  Oxford  victory.  As  he 
grew  to  his  full  strength  he 
became  a  splendid  figure  of  a 
man — tall,  supple,  deep-chested 
for  all  his  elegance.  His  quick 
dark  eyes  and  his  kindly  hesi- 
tating manners  made  people 
think  his  face  extraordinarily 
handsome,  when  really  it  was 
in  no  way  above  the  common. 
But  his  whole  figure,  as  he  stood 
in  his  shorts  and  sweater  on  the 
raft  at  Putney,  was  so  full  of 
youth  and  strength  that  people 
involuntarily  smiled  when  they 
saw  hun — a  smile  of  pleasure  in 
so  proper  a  piece  of  manhood. 

Colin  enjoyed  life  hugely  at 
Oxford,  for  to  one  so  frank  and 
well  equipped  the  place  gave  of 
its  best.  He  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished personage  of  his  day 
there,  but,  save  to  school  friends 
and  the  men  he  met  officially  on 
the  river,  he  was  little  known. 
His  diffidence  and  his  very  real 
exclusiveness  kept  him  from  be- 
ing the  centre  of  a  host  of 
friends.  His  own  countrymen 
in  the  place  were  utterly  non- 
plussed by  him.  They  claimed 
him  eagerly  as  a  fellow,  but 
he  had  none  of  the  ordinary 
characteristics  of  the  race. 
There  were  Scots  of  every  de- 
scription around  him  —  pale- 
faced  Scots  who  worked  inces- 
santly, metaphysical  Scots  who 
talked  in  the  Union,  robustious 
Scots  who  played  football. 
They  were  all  men  of  hearty 
manners  and  many  enthusiasms, 
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— who  quoted  Burns  and  dined 
to  the  immortal  bard's  honour 
every  25th  of  January ;  who 
told  interminable  Scotch  stories, 
and  fell  into  fervours  over  na- 
tional sports,  dishes,  drinks, 
and  religions.  To  the  poor 
Colin  it  was  all  inexplicable. 
At  the  remote  house  of  Kin- 
lochuna  he  had  never  heard 
of  a  Free  Kirk  or  a  haggis. 
He  had  never  read  a  line  of 
Burns,  Scott  bored  him  exceed- 
ingly, and  in  all  honesty  he 
thought  Scots  games  inferior 
to  southern  sports.  He  had 
no  great  love  for  the  bleak 
country,  he  cared  nothing  for 
the  traditions  of  his  house,  so 
he  was  promptly  set  down  by 
his  compatriots  as  "denation- 
alised and  degenerate." 

He  was  idle,  too,  during 
these  years  as  far  as  his 
"schools"  were  concerned,  but 
he  was  always  very  intent 
upon  his  own  private  business. 
Whenever  he  sat  down  to  read, 
when  he  sprawled  on  the  grass 
at  river  picnics,  in  chapel,  in 
lecture — in  short,  at  any  mo- 
ment when  his  body  was  at 
rest  and  his  mind  at  leisure — 
his  fancies  were  off  on  the 
same  old  path.  Things  had 
changed,  however,  in  that  coun- 
try. The  boyish  device  of  a 
hard  road  running  over  the 
waters  had  gone,  and  now  it 
was  invariably  a  boat  which 
he  saw  beached  on  the  shingle. 
It  differed  in  shape.  At  first 
it  was  an  ugly  salmon  -  coble, 
such  as  the  fishermen  used  for 
the  nets  at  Kinlochuna.  Then 
it  passed,  by  rapid  transitions, 
through  a  canvas  skiff  which 
it  took  good  watermanship  to 
sit,  a  whiff,  an  ordinary  din- 


ghey,  till  at  last  it  settled  itself 
into  a  long  rough  boat,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  with  oar-holes  in 
the  sides  instead  of  row-locks. 
It  was  the  devil's  own  business 
to  launch  it,  and  launch  it 
anew  he  was  compelled  to  for 
every  journey ;  for  though  he 
left  it  bound  in  a  little  rock 
hollow  below  the  ridge  after 
landing,  yet  when  he  returned, 
lo !  there  was  the  clumsy  thing 
high  and  dry  upon  the  beach. 

The  odd  point  about  the  new 
venture  was  that  Cuna  had 
ceased  to  trouble  him.  As 
soon  as  he  had  pulled  his 
first  stroke  the  island  disap- 
peared, and  nothing  lay  before 
him  but  the  sea-fog.  Yet,  try 
as  he  might,  he  could  come 
little  nearer.  The  shores  be- 
hind him  might  sink  and  lessen, 
but  the  impenetrable  mist  was 
still  miles  to  the  westward. 
Sometimes  he  rowed  so  far  that 
the  shore  was  a  thin  line  upon 
the  horizon,  but  when  he  turned 
the  boat  it  seemed  to  ground 
in  a  second  on  the  beach. 
The  long  laboured  journey  out 
and  the  instantaneous  return 
puzzled  him  at  first,  but  soon 
he  became  used  to  them.  His 
one  grief  was  the  mist,  which 
seemed  to  grow  denser  as  he 
neared  it.  The  sudden  glimpse 
of  land  which  he  had  got  from 
the  ridge  of  rock  in  the  old 
boyish  days  was  now  denied 
him,  and  with  the  denial  came 
a  keener  exultation  in  the  quest. 
Somewhere  in  the  west,  he 
knew,  must  be  land,  and  in 
this  land  a  well  of  sweet  water 
— for  so  he  had  interpreted  his 
feverish  dream.  Sometimes, 
when  the  wind  blew  against 
him,  he  caught  scents  from  it 
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— generally  the  scent  of  pines, 
as  on  the  little  ridge  on  the 
shore  behind  him. 

One  day  on  his  college  barge, 
while  he  was  waiting  for  a 
picnic  party  to  start,  he  seemed 
to  get  nearer  than  before.  Out 
on  that  western  sea,  as  he  saw 
it,  it  was  fresh,  blowing  weather, 
with  a  clear  hot  sky  above.  It 
was  hard  work  rowing,  for  the 
wind  was  against  him,  and  the 
sun  scorched  his  forehead.  The 
air  seemed  full  of  scents — and 
sounds,  too,  sounds  of  far-away 
surf  and  wind  in  trees.  He 
rested  for  a  moment  on  his  oars 
and  turned  his  head.  His  heart 
beat  quickly,  for  there  was  a 
rift  in  the  mist,  and  far  through 
a  line  of  sand  ringed  with  snow- 
white  foam. 

Somebody  shook  him  roughly, 
— "Come  on,  Colin,  old  man. 
They're  all  waiting  -for  you. 
Do  you  know  you've  been  half 
asleep  ?  " 

Colin  rose  and  followed 
silently,  with  drowsy  eyes. 
His  mind  was  curiously  ex- 
cited. He  had  looked  inside 
the  veil  of  mist.  Now  he  knew 
what  was  the  land  he  sought. 

He  made  the  voyage  often, 
now  that  the  spell  was  broken. 
It  was  short  work  to  launch 
the  boat,  and,  whereas  it  had 
been  a  long  pull  formerly,  now 
it  needed  only  a  few  strokes  to 
bring  him  to  the  Rim  of  the 
Mist.  There  was  no  chance  of 
getting  farther,  and  he  scarcely 
tried.  He  was  content  to  rest 
there,  in  a  world  of  curious 
scents  and  sounds,  till  the  mist 
drew  down  and  he  was  driven 
back  to  shore. 

The  change  in  his    environ- 


ment troubled  him  little.  For 
a  man  who  has  been  an  idol  at 
the  University  to  fall  suddenly 
into  the  comparative  insignifi- 
cance of  town  is  often  a  bitter 
experience ;  but  Colin,  whose 
thoughts  were  not  ambitious, 
scarcely  noticed  it.  He  found 
that  he  was  less  his  own  master 
than  before,  biit  he  humbled 
himself  to  his  new  duties  with- 
out complaint.  Many  of  his 
old  friends  were  about  him ;  he 
had  plenty  of  acquaintances; 
and,  being  "  sufficient  unto  him- 
self," he  was  unaccustomed  to 
ennui.  Invitations  showered 
upon  him  thick  and  fast. 
Match-making  mothers,  know- 
ing his  birth  and  his  father's 
income,  and  reflecting  that  he 
was  the  only  child  of  his  house, 
desired  him  as  a  son-in-law. 
He  was  bidden  welcome  every- 
where, and  the  young  girls,  for 
whose  sake  he  was  thus  courted, 
found  in  him  an  attractive 
mystery.  The  tall  good-looking 
athlete,  with  the  kind  eyes  and 
the  preposterously  nervous  man- 
ner, wakened  their  maidenly 
sympathies.  As  they  danced 
with  him  or  sat  next  to  him 
at  dinner,  they  talked  fervently 
of  Oxford,  of  the  north,  of  the 
army,  of  his  friends.  "  Stupid, 
but  nice,  my  dear,"  was  Lady 
Afflint's  comment;  and  Miss 
Clarissa  Herapath,  the  beauty 
of  the  year,  declared  to  her 
friends  that  he  was  a  "dear 
boy,  but  so  awkward."  He  was 
always  forgetful,  and  ever  apolo- 
getic ;  and  when  he  forgot  the 
Shandwicks'  theatre-party,  the 
Herapaths'  dance,  and  at  least 
a  dozen  minor  matters,  he  began 
to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a 
cynic  and  a  recluse. 
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"You're  a  queer  chap,  Col," 
Lieutenant  Bellew  said  in  ex- 
postulation. 

Colin  shrugged  his  shoulders ; 
he  was  used  to  the  description. 

"Do  you  know  that  Clara 
Herapath  was  trying  all  she 
knew  to  please  you  this  after- 
noon, and  you  looked  as  if  you 
weren't  listening?  Most  men 
would  have  given  their  ears  to 
be  in  your  place." 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  I 
thought  I  was  very  polite  to 
her." 

"  And  why  weren't  you  at  the 
Marshams'  garden-party  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  went  to  polo  with 
Collinson  and  another  man. 
And,  I  say,  old  chap,  I'm  not 
coming  to  the  Logans  to- 
morrow. I've  got  a  fence  on 
with  Adair  at  the  school." 

Little  Bellew,  who  was  a 
tremendous  mirror  of  fashion 
and  chevalier  in  general,  looked 
up  curiously  at  his  tall  friend. 

"Why  don't  you  like  the 
women,  Col,  when  they're  so 
fond  of  you?" 

"They  aren't,"  said  Colin, 
hotly,  "  and  I  don't  dislike  'em. 
But,  Lord !  they  bore  me.  I 
might  be  doing  twenty  things 
when  I  talk  nonsense  to  one  of 
'em  for  an  hour.  I  come  back 
as  stupid  as  an  owl,  and  besides 
there's  heaps  of  things  better 
sport." 

The  truth  was  that,  while 
among  men  he  was  a  leader  and 
at  his  ease,  among  women  his 
psychic  balance  was  so  oddly 
upset  that  he  grew  nervous  and 
returned  unhappy.  The  boat 
on  the  beach,  ready  in  general 
to  appear  at  the  slightest  call, 
would  delay  long  after  such 
experiences,  and  its  place  would 


be  taken  by  some  woman's  face 
for  which  he  cared  not  a  straw. 
For  the  boat,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  cared  a  very  great 
deal.  In  all  his  frank  whole- 
some existence  there  was  this 
enchanting  background,  this 
pleasure-garden  which  he  cher- 
ished more  than  anything  in 
life.  He  had  come  of  late  to 
look  at  it  with  somewhat  dif- 
ferent eyes.  The  eager  desire 
to  search  behind  the  mist  was 
ever  with  him,  but  now  he  had 
also  some  curiosity  about  the 
details  of  the  picture.  As  he 
pulled  out  to  the  Rim  of  the 
Mist  sounds  seemed  to  shape 
themselves  on  his  lips,  which 
by -and -by  grew  into  actual 
words  in  his  memory.  He  wrote 
them  down  in  scraps,  and  after 
some  sorting  they  seemed  to 
him  a  kind  of  Latin.  He  re- 
membered a  college  friend  of 
his,  one  Medway,  now  reading 
for  the  Bar,  who  had  been  the 
foremost  scholar  of  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  so  with  the  scrap  of  paper 
in  his  pocket  he  climbed  one 
evening  to  Medway's  rooms  in 
the  Temple. 

The  man  read  the  words 
curiously,  and  puzzled  for  a  bit. 
"What's  made  you  take  to 
Latin  comps  so  late  in  life, 
Colin  ?  It's  baddish,  you  know, 
even  for  you.  I  thought  they'd 
have  licked  more  into  you  at 
Eton." 

Colin  grinned  with  amuse- 
ment. "I'll  tell  you  about  it 
later,"  he  said.  "  Can  you  make 
out  what  it  means  ?  " 

"It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
dog-Latin  or  monkish  Latin  or 
something  of  the  sort,"  said 
Medway.  "  It  reads  like  this : 
'  Soles  occidere  solent '  (that's 
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cribbed  from  Catullus,  and  be- 
sides it's  the  regular  monkish 
pun)  .  .  .  qua  .  .  .  then  blan- 
dula  something.  Then  there's 
a  lot  of  Choctaw,  and  then  illce 
insulcK  dilectcB  in  quas  festinant 
somnia  animulce  gaudia.  That's 
pretty  fair  rot.  Hullo,  by 
George !  here's  something  better 
— Insula  pomorum  insula  vitce. 
That's  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth." 

He  made  a  dive  to  a  bookcase 
and  pulled  out  a  battered  little 
calf -bound  duodecimo.  "  Here's 
all  about  your  Isle  of  Apple- 
trees.  Listen.  '  Situate  far 
out  in  the  Western  ocean,  be- 
yond the  Utmost  Islands,  be- 
yond even  the  little  Isle  of 
Sheep  where  the  cairns  of  dead 
men  are,  lies  the  Island  of 
Apple-trees  where  the  heroes 
and  princes  of  the  nations  live 
their  second  life.' "  He  closed 
the  book  and  put  it  back.  "  It's 
the  old  ancient  story,  the  Greek 
Hesperides,  the  British  Avilion, 
and  this  Apple-tree  Island  is 
the  northern  equivalent." 

Colin  sat  entranced,  his  me- 
mory busy  with  a  problem. 
Could  he  distinguish  the  scents 
of  apple-trees  among  the  per- 
fumes of  the  Rim  of  the  Mist. 
For  the  moment  he  thought  he 
could.  He  was  roused  by  Med- 
way's  voice  asking  the  story  of 
the  writing. 

"Oh,  it's  just  some  nonsense 
that  was  running  in  my  head, 
so  I  wrote  it  down  to  see  what 
it  was." 

"But  you  must  have  been 
reading.  A  new  exercise  for 
you,  Colin  ?  " 

"  No,  I  wasn't  reading.  Look 
here.  You  know  the  sort  of 
pictures  you  make  for  yourself 
of  places  you  like." 


"Rather!  Mine  is  a  Devon 
moor  with  a  little  red  shooting- 
box  in  the  heart  of  it." 

' '  Well,  mine  is  different.  Mine 
is  a  sort  of  beach  with  a  sea  and 
a  lot  of  islands  somewhere  far 
out.  It  is  a  jolly  place,  fresh, 
you  know,  and  blowing,  and 
smells  good.  'Pon  my  word, 
now  I  think  of  it,  there's  always 
been  a  scent  of  apples." 

"  Sort  of  cider-press  ?  Well, 
I  must  be  off.  You'd  better 
come  round  to  the  club  and  see 
the  telegrams  about  the  war. 
You  should  be  keen  about  it." 

One  evening,  a  week  later, 
Medway  met  a  friend  called 
Tillotson  at  the  club,  and,  being 
lonely,  they  dined  together. 
Tillotson  was  a  man  of  some 
note  in  science,  a  dabbler  in 
psychology,  an  amateur  histor- 
ian, a  ripe  genealogist.  They 
talked  of  politics  and  the  war, 
of  a  new  book,  of  Mrs  Runny - 
mede,  and  finally  of  their  hob- 
bies." 

"I  am  writing  an  article," 
said  Tillotson.  "  Craikes  asked 
me  to  do  it  for  the  '  Monthly.' 
It's  on  a  nice  point  in  psychics. 
I  call  it  'The  Transmission  of 
Fallacies,'  but  I  do  not  mean 
the  logical  kind.  The  question 
is,  Can  a  particular  form  of  hal- 
lucination run  in  a  family  for 
generations.  The  proof  must,  of 
course,  come  from  my  genealogi- 
cal studies.  I  maintain  it  can. 
I  instance  the  Douglas-Ernotts, 
not  one  of  whom  can  see  straight 
with  the  left  eye.  That  is  one 
side.  In  another  class  of  ex- 
amples I  take  the  Drapiers,  who 
hate  salt  water  and  never  go 
on  board  ship  if  they  can  help  it. 
Then  you  remember  the  Dur- 
wards?  Old  Lady  Balcrynie 
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used  to  tell  me  that  no  one  of 
the  lot  could  ever  stand  the 
sight  of  a  green  frock  There's 
a  chance  for  the  romancer.  The 
Manorwaters  have  the  same 
madness,  only  their  colour  is 

red." 

A  vague  remembrance  haunt- 
ed Medway's  brain. 

"I  know  a  man  who  might 
give  you  points  from  his  own 
case.  Did  you  ever  meet  a  chap 
Raden— Colin  Raden  ?  " 

Tillotson  nodded.  "  Long 
chap — in  the  Guards  ?  'Varsity 
oar,  and  used  to  be  a  crack 
bowler  ?  No,  I  don't  know  him. 
I  know  him  well  by  sight,  and  I 
should  like  to  meet  him  tre- 
mendously— as  a  genealogist,  of 
course." 


"  Why  ?  "  asked  Medway. 

"  Why  ?  Because  the  man's 
family  is  unique.  You  never 
hear  much  about  them  nowa- 
days, but  away  up  in  that 
north-west  corner  of  Scotland 
they  have  ruled  since  the  days 
of  Noah.  Why,  man,  they 
were  aristocrats  when  our  How- 
ards and  Nevilles  were  green- 
grocers. I  wish  you  would  get 
this  Raden  to  meet  me  some 
night." 

"I  am  afraid  there's  no 
chance  of  it  just  at  present," 
said  Medway,  taking  up  an 
evening  paper.  "  I  see  that  his 
regiment  has  been  ordered  to 
the  front.  But  remind  me  when 
he  comes  back,  and  I'll  be 
delighted." 


III. 


And    now   there    began   for 
Colin  a  curious  divided  life, — 
without,  a  constant  shifting  of 
scene,  days  of  heat  and  bustle 
and  toil, — within,  a  slow,  tan- 
talising,   yet    exquisite   adven- 
ture.    The   Rim   of    the    Mist 
was  now  no  more  the  goal  of 
his  journeys,  but  the  starting- 
point.     Lying  there,  amid  cool, 
fragrant  sea-winds,  his  fanciful 
ear   was    subtly   alert   for   the 
sounds  of  the  dim  land  before 
him.     Sleeping  and  waking  the 
quest     haunted    him.      As    he 
flung   himself   on   his   bed   the 
kerosene-filled  air  would  change 
to  an  ocean  freshness,  the  old 
boat  would  rock  beneath  him, 
and  with  clear  eye  and  a  boyish 
hope  he  would  be  waiting  and 
watching.     And  then  suddenly 
he   would    be    back   on   shore, 
Cuna  and   the  Acharra   head- 
land shining  grey  in  the  morn- 


ing light,  and  with  gritty  mouth 
and  sand-filled  eyes  he  would 
awaken  to  the  heat  of  the 
desert  camp. 

He  was  kept  busy,  for  his 
good-humour  and  energy  made 
him  a  willing  slave,  and  he  was 
ready  enough  for  volunteer 
work  when  others  were  weak 
with  heat  and  despair.  A 
thirty-mile  ride  left  him  un- 
tired;  more,  he  followed  the 
campaign  with  a  sharp  intelli- 
gence and  found  a  new  enthusi- 
asm for  his  profession.  Dis- 
comforts there  might  be,  but 
the  days  were  happy ;  and  then 
— the  cool  land,  the  bright 
land,  which  was  his  for  the 
thinking  of  it. 

Soon  they  gave  him  recon- 
noitring work  to  do,  and  his 
wits  were  put  to  the  trial.  He 
came  well  out  of  the  thing, 
and  earned  golden  praise  from 
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the  silent  colonel  in  command. 
He  enjoyed  it  as  he  had  en- 
joyed a  hard  race  on  the  river 
or  a  good  cricket  match,  and 
when  his  worried  companions 
marvelled  at  his  zeal  he  stam- 
mered and  grew  uncomfortable. 

"  How  the  deuce  do  you  keep 
it  up,  Colin?"  the  major  asked 
him.  "  I'm  an  old  hand  at  the 
job,  and  yet  I've  got  a  temper 
like  devilled  bones.  You  seem 
as  chirpy  as  if  you  were  going 
out  to  fish  a  chalk-stream  on  a 
June  morning." 

"Well,  the  fact  is "  and 

Colin  pulled  himself  up  short, 
knowing  that  he  could  never 
explain.  He  felt  miserably 
that  he  had  an  unfair  advan- 
tage of  the  others.  Poor  Bel- 
lew,  who  groaned  and  swore 
in  the  heat  at  his  side,  knew 
nothing  of  the  Rim  of  the  Mist. 
It  was  really  rough  luck  on  the 
poor  beggars,  and  who  but  him- 
self was  the  fortunate  man  ? 

As  the  days  passed  a  curious 
thing  happened.  He  found 
fragments  of  the  Other  world 
straying  into  his  common  life. 
The  barriers  of  the  two  domains 
were  falling,  and  more  than 
once  he  caught  himself  looking 
at  a  steel-blue  sea  when  his 
eyes  should  have  found  a  mus- 
tard-coloured desert.  One  day, 
on  a  reconnoitring  expedition, 
they  stopped  for  a  little  on  a 
hillock  above  a  jungle  of  scrub, 
and,  being  hot  and  tired, 
scanned  listlessly  the  endless 
yellow  distances. 

"  I  suppose  yon  hill  is  about 
ten  miles  off,"  said  Bellew  with 
dry  lips. 

Colin  looked  vaguely.  "I 
should  say  five." 

"  And  what's  that  below  it — 


the  black  patch?  Stones  or 
scrub  ?  " 

Colin  was  in  a  day-dream. 
"  Why  do  you  call  it  black  ? 
It's  blue,  quite  blue." 

"  Rot,"  said  the  other.  "  It's 
grey-black." 

"  No,  it's  water  with  the  sun 
shining  on  it.  It's  blue,  but 
just  at  the  edges  it's  very  near 
sea-green." 

Bellew  rose  excitedly.  "  Hul- 
lo, Col,  you're  seeing  the  mir- 
age !  And  you  the  fittest  of 
the  lot  of  us !  You've  got  the 
sun  in  your  head,  old  man ! " 

"  Mirage ! "  Colin  cried  in  con- 
tempt. He  was  awake  now, 
but  the  thought  of  confusing 
his  own  bright  western  sea 
with  a  mirage  gave  him  a 
curious  pain.  For  a  moment 
he  felt  the  gulf  of  separation 
between  his  two  worlds,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  As  the 
party  remounted  he  gave  his 
fancies  the  rein,  and  ere  he 
reached  camp  he  had  felt  the 
oars  in  his  hand  and  sniffed 
the  apple-tree  blossom  from  the 
distant  beaches. 

The  major  came  to  him  after 
supper. 

"  Bellew  told  me  you  saw 
the  mirage  to-day,  Colin,"  he 
said.  "  I  expect  your  eyes  are 
getting  a  bit  bad.  Better  get 
your  sand-spectacles  out." 

Colin  laughed.  "  Thanks. 
It's  awfully  good  of  you  to 
bother,  but  I  think  Bellew  took 
me  up  wrong.  I  never  was 
fitter  in  my  life." 

By-and-by  the  turn  came  for 
pride  to  be  humbled.  A  low 
desert  fever  took  him,  and 
though  he  went  through  the 
day  as  usual,  it  was  with 
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dreary  lassitude ;  and  at  night, 
with  hot  hands  clasped  above 
his  damp  hair,  he  found  sleep 
a  hard  goddess  to  conquer. 

It  was  the  normal  condition 
of  the  others,  so  he  had  small 
cause  to  complain,  but  it  worked 
havoc  with  his  fancies.  He  had 
never  been  ill  since  his  childish 
days,  and  this  little  fever  meant 
much  to  one  whose  nature  was 
poised  on  a  needle-point.  He 
found  himself  confronted  with 
a  hard  bare  world,  with  the  gilt 
rubbed  from  its  corners.  The 
Rim  of  the  Mist  seemed  a  place 
of  vague  horrors;  when  he 
reached  it  his  soul  was  con- 
sumed with  terror;  he  struggled 
impotently  to  advance;  behind 
him  Cuna  and  the  Acharra 
coast  seemed  a  place  of  evil 
dreams.  Again,  as  in  his  old 
fever,  he  was  tormented  with  a 
devouring  thirst,  but  the  sea 
beside  him  was  not  fresh,  but 
brackish  as  a  rock-pool.  He 
yearned  for  the  apple  -  tree 
beaches  in  front ;  there,  he 
knew,  were  cold  springs  of 
water;  the  fresh  smell  of  it 
was  blown  towards  him  in  his 
nightmare. 

But  as  the  days  passed  and 
the  misery  for  all  grew  more 
intense,  an  odd  hope  began  to 
rise  in  his  mind.  It  could  not 
last,  coolness  and  health  were 
waiting  near,  and  his  reason 
for  the  hope  came  from  the 
odd  events  at  the  Rim  of  the 
Mist.  The  haze  was  clearing 
from  the  foreground,  the  surf- 
lined  coast  seemed  nearer,  and 
though  all  was  obscure  save  the 
milk-white  sand  and  the  foam, 
yet  here  was  earnest  enough 
for  him.  Once  more  he  be- 
came cheerful ;  weak  and  light- 


headed he  rode  out  again ;  and 
the  major,  who  was  recovering 
from  sunstroke,  found  envy  take 
the  place  of  pity  in  his  souL 

The  hope  was  near  fulfil- 
ment. One  evening  when  the 
heat  was  changing  into  the 
cooler  twilight,  Colin  and 
Bellew  were  sent  with  a  small 
picked  body  to  scour  the  foot- 
hills above  the  river  in  case  of 
a  flank  attack  during  the 
night -march.  It  was  work 
they  had  done  regularly  for 
weeks,  and  it  is  possible  that 
precautions  were  relaxed.  At 
any  rate,  as  they  turned  a 
corner  of  hill,  in  a  sandy  pass 
where  barren  rocks  looked  down 
on  more  barren  thorn  thickets, 
a  couple  of  rifle  shots  rang  out 
from  the  scarp,  and  above  them 
appeared  a  line  of  dark  faces 
and  white  steel.  A  mere  hand- 
ful, taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
they  could  not  hope  to  disperse 
numbers,  so  Colin  gave  the 
word  to  wheel  about  and  return. 
Again  shots  rang  out,  and  little 
Bellew  had  only  time  to  catch 
at  his  friend's  arm  to  save 
him  from  falling  from  the 
saddle. 

The  word  of  command  had 
scarcely  left  Colin's  mouth  when 
a  sharp  pain  went  through  his 
chest,  and  his  breath  seemed  to 
catch  and  stop.  He  felt  as  in 
a  condensed  moment  of  time 
the  heat,  the  desert  smell,  the 
dust  in  his  eyes  and  throat, 
while  he  leaned  helplessly  for- 
ward on  his  horse's  mane. 
Then  the  world  vanished  for 
him.  .  .  .  The  boat  was  rock- 
ing under  him,  the  oars  in  his 
hand.  He  pulled  and  it  moved, 
straight,  arrow-like  towards  the 
forbidden  shore.  As  if  under  a 
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great  wind  the  mist  furled  up 
and  fled.  Scents  of  pines,  of 
apple-trees,  of  great  fields  of 
thyme  and  heather,  hung  about 
him ;  the  sound  of  wind  in  a 
forest,  of  cool  waters  falling  in 
showers,  of  old  moorland  music, 
came  thin  and  faint  with  an 
exquisite  clearness.  A  second 
and  the  boat  was  among  the 
surf,  its  gunwale  ringed  with 
white  foam,  as  it  leaped  to  the 
still  waters  beyond.  Clear  and 
deep  and  still  the  water  lay, 
and  then  the  white  beaches 
shelved  downward,  and  the 
boat  grated  on  the  sand.  He 
turned,  every  limb  alert  with 
a  strange  new  life,  crying  out 
words  which  had  shaped  them- 
selves on  his  lips  and  which 
an  echo  seemed  to  catch  and 
answer.  There  was  the  green 
forest  before  him,  the  hills  of 
peace,  the  cold  white  waters. 
With  a  passionate  joy  he  leaped 
on  the  beach,  his  arms  out- 
stretched to  this  new  earth, 
this  light  of  the  world,  this 
old  desire  of  the  heart — youth, 
rapture,  immortality. 

Bellew  brought  the  body 
back  to  camp,  himself  half-dead 
with  fatigue  and  whimpering 


like  a  child.  He  almost  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  when  others 
took  his  burden  from  him  and 
laid  it  reverently  in  his  tent, 
he  stood  beside  it,  rubbing  sand 
and  sweat  from  his  poor  pur- 
blind eyes,  his  teeth  chattering 
with  fever.  He  was  given 
something  to  drink,  but  he 
swallowed  barely  a  mouthful. 

"It  was  some  d-d-damned 
sharpshooter,"  he  said.  "  Right 
through  the  breast,  and  he 
never  spoke  to  me  again.  My 
poor  old  Col !  He  was  the 
best  chap  God  ever  created, 
and  I  do-don't  care  a  dash 
what  becomes  of  me  now.  I 
was  at  school  with  him,  you 
know,  you  men." 

"Was  he  killed  outright?" 
asked  the  Major  hoarsely. 

"N-no.  He  lived  for  about 
five  minutes.  But  I  think  the 
sun  had  got  into  his  head  or 
he  was  mad  with  pain,  for  he 
d-d-didn't  know  where  he  was. 
He  kept  crying  out  about  the 
smell  of  pine-trees  and  heather 
and  a  lot  of  pure  nonsense  about 
water." 

"Et  dulces  reminiscitur  Ar- 
gos,"  somebody  quoted  mourn- 
fully, as  they  went  out  to  the 
desert  evening. 
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THE  first  three  volumes  of 
Byron's  '  Letters  and  Journals,' 
which  Mr  Kowland  Prothero  is 
editing  and  Mr  John  Murray 
is  publishing,  take  their  readers 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1816, 
and  so  include  the  brief  period 
of  his  lionising  in  London,  the 
lamentable  business  of  his  mar- 
riage, his  separation  from  his 
wife,  his  persecution  (for  it 
amounted  to  that),  and  his 
virtual  and  virtuous  expulsion 
from  his  country.  A  point  has 
been  reached,  therefore,  at 
which  one  may  examine  com- 
paratively the  edition  so  far 
as  it  has  gone  —  its  merits, 
which  are  certain ;  and  its 
demerits,  such  as  they  may 
be.  And  having  done  so,  one 
may  be  permitted  further  to 
state  an  opinion  or  two,  con- 
firmed by  certain  fresh  evi- 
dences in  these  three  books, 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Englishmen,  putting  him  at 
his  lowest,  that  ever  lived,  and 
of  one  of  the  strangest  events 
in  our  social  history. 

Mention,  but  the  briefest 
mention  only,  must  be  made 
of  the  fact  that  circumstances 
and  accidents  have  prevented 
the  placing  of  Mr  Murray's 
mass  of  fresh  material  in  the 
hands  of  the  poet  and  critic 
whose  gifts,  knowledge,  and 
distinction  alike  marked  him 
patently  as  the  writer  best 
fitted  to  deal  with  it.  It  is  a 
fact  to  which  Mr  Prothero 
himself  has  gracefully  and  gen- 
erously alluded,  and  on  which 
Mr  Henley  would  not  thank 


me  for  insisting.  But  it  is  too 
great  a  pity,  too  great  a  loss  to 
the  interest  of  contemporary 
letters,  for  one  to  do  less  than 
express  regret.  With  this  ex- 
ception, however,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  think  of  an  editor 
who  would  have  been  likely  to 
do  the  work  more  effectively 
than  Mr  Prothero.  He  is  pains- 
taking to  an  admirable  degree ; 
his  names  and  dates  and  quota- 
tions are  noted  all  with  schol- 
arly exactitude.  In  the  matter 
of  quotations,  indeed,  I  am 
tempted  to  think  him  a  trifle 
over-lavish  of  his  care.  Byron 
had  a  memory  wonderfully 
quick  and  tenacious,  but  not 
verbally  accurate :  he  quotes 
freely  in  his  letters,  and  often 
makes  a  mistake,  whereupon 
Mr  Prothero  inevitably  puts 
him  right — which  is  very  well, 
but  a  little  distracting  to  one's 
attention,  as  also  are  the 
equally  well  -  justified  and  in- 
evitable references  to  acts  and 
scenes  in  Shakespeare  and  so 
forth.  But  this  is  the  un- 
gracious grumble  of  the  sur- 
feited. Mr  Prothero's  other 
conspicuous  excellence  is  clear- 
ness of  statement ;  his  facts  are 
unambiguously  given,  and  when 
he  gives  an  opinion  (of  which 
he  is  properly  sparing)  there  is 
no  doubt  of  it.  Throughout, 
however,  he  has  subordinated 
himself  to  his  task,  taking,  it 
would  seem,  his  part  to  be 
strictly  that  of  an  editor,  not 
of  a  biographer.  It  would  seem 
as  though  he  had  deliberately 
purposed  not  to  supersede 
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Thomas  Moore  in  his  part  of 
commentator.  As  a  conse- 
quence, partly,  of  this  attitude, 
while  the  edition,  so  far  as  the 
actual  letters  and  journals  are 
concerned,  takes  the  place  of 
Moore's,  by  reason  of  fresh 
material,  fulness,  accuracy, 
Moore's  own  part  of  the  work 
is  not  superseded :  it  is  still 
necessary  for  an  amateur  of 
the  subject  to  read  the  Life. 

This  I  take  to  be  by  no 
means  a  demerit.  We  think 
nowadays  that  Tom  Moore 
was  overrated  in  his,  but  at 
least  he  was  a  considerable 
personage,  more  than  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  opinion 
current  in  English  society,  and 
one  of  Byron's  two  or  three 
most  intimate  friends  to  boot. 
His  Life  is  more  than  worth 
reading  for  its  own  sake.  Mr 
Prothero  has  perforce  made  sev- 
eral excerpts  from  it,  but  I 
fancy — one  fancies  inevitably — 
that  he  has  left  several  signifi- 
cant passages  out.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  the  little  anec- 
dote of  Byron's  early  boyhood 
in  Aberdeen,  an  anecdote  which 
illustrates  a  persistent  charac- 
teristic and  is  curious  for  the 
Scotch  dialect,  which  is  toler- 
ably foreign  to  our  ideas  of  the 
later  Byron  :  I  mean  the  flash  of 
temper  and  the  "dinna  speak 
of  it  ! "  to  the  lady  who  noticed 
his  lameness.  This  is  to  be 
minute,  but  in  personal  studies 
one  is  minute  or  nothing. 
There  is  Moore's  story  of  the 
lobster  and  the  brandy,  which 
is  not  given  in  the  notes  to  the 
letter  referring  to  it.  There 
are  Byron's  criticisms  of  his 
own  "English  Bards,"  &c., 
written  on  a  copy  of  the  poem 


in  1818  ;  and  there  are  Byron's 
notes  on  Isaac  D'Israeli's  'Lit- 
erary Character '  —  "  When  a 
boy  I  could  never  bear  to  read 
any  poetry  whatever  without 
disgust  and  reluctance"  —  but 
these  may  be  found  in  some 
later  volume.  Byron's  saying 
"  Miss  Millbanke,  shall  we  go  ?  " 
when  his  bride  and  he  were 
setting  out  on  their  honeymoon, 
was  significant  enough — if  only 
for  his  absence  of  mind  on  the 
occasion,  elsewhere  recorded — 
'to  be  recalled.  These  are  ex- 
amples of  slight  omissions 
(within  the  period)  which  one 
reader  might  regret  and  an- 
other not ;  but  they  help  to 
bear  out  my  contention  that 
Moore's  Life  must  still  be  read. 
A  more  obvious  omission, 
and  one  which  I  quite  fail  to 
understand,  is  that  Mr  Prothero 
never  marks  his  fresh  material, 
whether  letters  or  passages  in 
letters,  as  such.  This  is  not 
perhaps  important  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  but  is  so  obviously 
inconvenient  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  compare  editions,  or 
who,  having  read  the  old,  wishes 
to  read  only  what  is  new,  and 
it  has  saved  such  a  very  small 
amount  of  labour  that  one  is 
perplexed  by  it.  It  is  possible 
to  guess  roughly  and  in  a 
roundabout  way  from  what  we 
are  told  of  collation  with  the 
original  MSS.  that  certain 
batches  of  letters  are  newly 
published,  and  of  course  it  is 
possible  to  collate  the  editions 
letter  by  letter ;  but  this  tedious 
and  mechanical  task  might  have 
been  so  easily  obviated. .  .  .  Any 
other  objection  ?  None,  I  think, 
unless  it  be  that  the  design  on 
the  cover  is  not  beautiful,  the 
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coronets  with  which  it  is  pep- 
pered reminding  one  of  an 
unimportant  and  amusing  but 
none  the  less  rather  petty  foible 
of  the  poet,  who  was  called 
"the  old  English  baron"  at 
Dr  Glennie's  school,  and  was 
known  at  Harrow  to  speak  of 
a  "brother  peer,"  and  prob- 
ably to  be  kicked  therefor. 
After  all,  however,  it  is  possible 
to  have  one's  copy  rebound. 

The  merits  of  the  edition  are 
progressive.  The  new  material 
for  the  early  years  is  large,  but 
not  very  remarkable.  It  grows 
in  interest  with  the  "  Hours  of 
Idleness  "  and  "  English  Bards  " 
period,  at  which  Moore  began 
to  suppress  names  and  delete 
passages  as  offensive  to  people 
alive  at  the  time,  which  Mr 
Prothero  has  restored.  With 
the  third  volume,  which  begins 
when  Byron  returned  from  his 
travels  in  the  East,  the  fresh 
matter  grows  rapidly  in  im- 
portance, and  is  especially  valu- 
able for  the  light  on  Byron's 
connection  with  his  charm- 
ing friends,  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb,  Lady  Oxford,  and  Lady 
Frances  Webster.  It  is  too  late 
in  the  day  to  profess  to  regret 
this  light.  Nobody  detests  and 
abhors  more  than  I  the  un- 
necessary publication  of  private 
matters  :  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  late  which  I  do  not 
hesitate,  especially  since  I  need 
not  name  them,  to  call  disgust- 
ing. But  Byron's  loves  and 
quarrels,  completely  interesting 
as  they  are  for  the  psychology 
of  passion  and  intrigue  and  clash 
of  characters  and  for  the  social 
history  of  the  period,  were  public 
property  (used  as  public  pro- 
perty is  wont  to  be  used)  eighty 


years  ago,  and  his  charming 
friends  might  be  great-grand- 
mothers :  the  most  fastidious  of 
us  need  not  blush  to  be  curious 
about  them.  Finally  (for  this 
third  volume)  there  is  a  corre- 
spondence anent  the  famous 
separation,  not  all  of  it  newly 
published,  it  is  true,  but  con- 
veniently collected  from  various 
sources,  which  makes  the  nature 
of  that  transaction  and  of  its 
unhappy  consequences  for  Byron 
plain  to  the  most  mystery -loving 
of  theorists.  It  will  be  in  future 
volumes,  however,  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  edition  over  its 
predecessors  will  be  most  ap- 
parent, for,  as  Mr  Prothero  has 
pointed  out,  the  bulk  of  Byron's 
correspondence  from  1816  on- 
wards was  with  John  Murray, 
whom  he  used  as  a  convenient 
medium  for  communication  with 
men  of  letters  and  with  his  men 
friends  generally  in  England :  a 
large  part  of  this  correspon- 
dence has  not  been  published, 
and  much  of  what  has  been  pub- 
lished was  very  freely  edited  by 
Moore ;  consequently,  from  this 
point  onwards  one  will  look  for 
fresh  matter  greater  in  quantity 
and  (since  Byron  had  reached 
that  period  of  his  life  most 
fruitful  intellectually  and  least 
distracted  by  mere  worries  and 
unlucky  accidents)  better  in 
quality  as  well ;  possibly  also 
one  may  write  about  it.  And  so 
much  for  any  general  or  formal 
comparison  of  editions  :  one  may 
pass  to  a  more  particular  con- 
sideration of  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  (more  firmly  than  be- 
fore) from  the  last — that  is  to 
say,  to  some  estimate  of  Byron 
and  his  fortunes  as  he  and  they 
were  up  to  the  year  1816. 
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Without  apology,  for  it  is 
useless  to  deny  that  Byron  is 
still  an  open  question.  Many 
of  us  have  made  up  our  minds 
about  his  place  as  a  poet  and 
his  qualities  as  a  man,  but 
we  can  always  find  somebody 
— not  necessarily  an  unintelli- 
gent body — to  take  the  oppo- 
site view.  It  is  not  to  the 
purpose  of  this  essay  to  argue 
about  his  poetry.  The  extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm  for  his 
earlier  poetry  was  largely  a 
question  of  the  needs  of  a 
given  generation ;  it  was  not 
until  "  Don  Juan "  that  he 
wrote  for  all  time — until  "  Don 
Juan,"  which  for  sheer  strength 
of  intellect,  expressed  in  hu- 
mour or  irony  or  idea,  for  vari- 
ousness  of  humanity,  and  here 
and  there  for  beauty  of  phrase 
and  feeling,  I  take  to  be,  with 
your  leave  or  without  it,  one  of 
the  very  greatest  of  the  written 
achievements  of  our  race.  .  For 
the  poetry  up  to  1816,  bating 
parts  of  the  first  two  cantos  of 
"  Childe  Harold,"  the  first  half- 
dozen  stanzas  or  so  of  "Pari- 
sina,"  and  certain  songs,  I  am 
willing  to  give  some  ground 
to  its  assailants.  There  is, 
however,  an  order  of  adverse 
criticism  of  it  for  which  I 
am  glad  to  express  my  con- 
tempt. In  so  far  as  the  con- 
temporary ideal  of  style  is 
for  simplicity  and  directness, 
I  think  it  a  better  ideal  than 
that  of  Byron's  day.  His  own 
letters  are  as  good  an  example 
of  direct  simplicity  as  you 
may  find  anywhere :  his  earlier 
poems  are  not  so.  That  is  a 
pity,  I  admit :  I  admit  that 
the  convention  of  phrasing  for 
poetry  current  in  his  time  was 


a  bad  convention.  On  this 
subject  no  greater  a  person 
than  Leigh  Hunt  gave  Byron 
some  very  sound  advice,  for 
which  I  can  forgive  the 
"puppy -dog"  a  good  deal  of 
his  trivially  abominable  treat- 
ment of  Byron's  memory.  The 
passage  is  worth  transcribing : 
"The  plain  matter  is  this:  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  often 
hurt  the  effect,  in  modern 
poetry,  of  very  true  feelings 
a*nd  descriptions  by  putting 
them  in  false  language ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  accommodate 
ourselves  to  certain  habitual, 
sophisticated  phrases  of  written 
language,  and  thus  take  away 
from  real  feeling  of  any  sort 
the  only  language  it  ever  actu- 
ally uses,  which  is  the  spoken 
language."  That  is  a  truth 
we  have  happily  come  to  recog- 
nise, and  sometimes  even  to 
remember,  in  practice :  in  By- 
ron's time  it  was  little  under- 
stood. But  because  he  was 
largely  a  victim  of  this  "hab- 
itual sophisticated  "  diction, 
certain  critics  are  blind  to  the 
abundant  evidence,  internal 
and  external,  that  his  poetry 
was  passionately  individual  and 
felt ;  that  it  was  produced,  as 
we  know  now,  invariably  as 
a  result  of  some  emotional  dis- 
turbance of  his  own  —  and 
blandly  condemn  it  as  "insin- 
cere." This  is  the  criticism 
of  critics  who  never  grow  up, 
— whose  vision,  in  depth  and 
breadth,  is  always  that  of  the 
sixth-form  boy.  I  am  glad  to 
say  an  unkind  word  for  them ; 
but,  as  I  stated,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  argue  about  Byron's 
poetry. 

Of   his  character  as  a  man 
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there  will  be  always,  of  course, 
two  opinions.  Some  of  us  ad- 
mire a  great  mind  and  a  gener- 
ous heart ;  others  admire  a  ret- 
icent manner,  freedom  from 
scandal,  and  the  capacity  of 
living  within  one's  income. 
These  two  sets  of  qualities  are 
sometimes  joined — heaven  for- 
bid that  I  should  deny  it ! — but 
when  they  are  not  there  will  al- 
ways be  people  who  regard  the 
absence  of  the  latter  rare  set  as 
more  than  counterbalancing  the 
presence  of  the  former  :  such 
people  will  always  dislike  the 
memory  of  Byron,  and  they 
must  be  left  to  then-  respectable, 
if  not  irresistibly  attractive, 
point  of  view.  But  there  are 
certain  popular  misconceptions 
of  Byron  on  which  it  seems  a 
commonplace  to  dwell,  since  the 
first  publication  of  his  letters 
should  have  dismissed  them  for 
ever,  but  which  one  may  notice 
in  a  word.  The  idea  of  him  as 
a  saturnine,  "  affected,"  glower- 
ing being,  disdainful  of  ordinary 
life  and  plunged  in  melancholy 
and  conceit,  the  idea  which  re- 
sulted in  so  many  absurdities  on 
the  part  of  imitative  idiots,  is 
dissipated  by  the  merest  glance 
at  his  letters  or  the  testimony 
of  his  friends.  He  was  a  lively 
and  witty  companion :  Moore 
notes  in  his  Diary  this  fact  of 
him  when  he  saw  him  in  Venice 
after  three  years'  absence  from 
England,  and  when  he  had 
cause  enough  for  melancholy  in 
the  revival  of  memories  such  a 
meeting  would  cause.  He  was 
full  of  humour,  enjoyed  a  joke 
and  even  a  romp  :  who  that  has 
read  it  can  forget  that  scene 
when  he  tried  to  read  Thurlow's 
poem  to  Moore  and  Rogers  and 


could  not  proceed  for  laughing  ? 
As  for  conceit,  a  man  of  Byron's 
powers  who  professed  a  mean 
opinion  of  them  would  be  an 
impostor ;  but  he  never  resented 
criticism  from  a  friendly  quarter, 
and  would  admit,  even  unrea- 
sonably, that  another  man  had 
done  better  than  he — e.g.,  his 
letter  to  Murray  of  April  26, 
1814:  "After  reading  it"  (a 
poem  called  "  Bonaparte "  by 
Stratford  Canning)  "  I  really 
regret  having  written  my  own. 
I  say  that  very  sincerely,  albeit 
unused  to  think  humbly  of  my- 
self." He  was  keenly  interested 
in  his  friends'  affairs,  and  en- 
thusiastic about  their  achieve- 
ments. That  he  was  bitter  from 
time  to  time  was  inevitable. 
He  had  been  brought  up  in 
exaggerated  views  of  his  im- 
portance, and  especially  of  the 
importance  of  that  unfortunate 
title  of  his,  and  when  he  went 
into  the  world  after  leaving 
Cambridge  he  found  himself 
without  a  friend,  except  for  a 
few  college  cronies,  and  with 
no  resort  but  the  places  of  vul- 
gar dissipation.  Then,  as  now, 
a  mere  title  was  no  sufficient 
passport  to  the  best  of  London 
society,  and  Byron's  only  con- 
nections of  any  social  standing 
were  the  family  of  his  guardian, 
Lord  Carlisle,  with  whom  he 
had  quarrelled.  Followed  later 
his  brief  career  as  a  hero  of 
society,  and  then  the  crisis 
which  drove  him  from  his  coun- 
try, and  in  which,  if  ever  a  man 
had  cause  to  rail  at  the  malev- 
olence and  stupidity  of  his 
fellow  -  creatures,  he  was  that 
man.  He  was  only  twenty- 
eight  when  it  happened :  no 
wonder  he  was  bitter. 
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But  this  bitterness  yielded 
always  to  the  least  approach  of 
kindness  and  friendliness.  And 
Byron's  great  capacity  for 
friendship  and  the  warmth  of 
his  affections  may  well  detain 
you  for  a  while,  since  they  are 
illustrated  again  and  again,  in 
ways  most  touching  to  follow, 
in  the  new  letters.  His  devo- 
tion to  his  sister,  though  as  a 
boy  he  hardly  ever  saw  her,  is 
shown  in  many  affectionate 
letters,  and  as  one  reads  them 
one  thinks  with  nausea  of  the 
hideous  story  which  his  wife 
(whose  own  letters  are  a  suffi- 
cient refutation  of  it,  if  a  refuta- 
tion were  needed)  devised  in  her, 
let  us  hope,  crazy  old  age,  and 
which  the  egregious  Mrs  Stowe 
and  many  respectable  people 
and  periodicals  disgraced  them- 
selves by  believing  or  pretending 
to  believe.  His  boyish  affection 
for  his  Harrow  friends,  whose 
letters  he  kept  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  for  his  Cambridge 
friends ;  his  continued  kindness 
to  his  lawyer's  family,  with 
whom  he  had  stayed  as  a  boy ; 
his  care  for  innumerable  de- 
pendents— e.g.,  the  old  woman 
who  followed  him  in  all  his 
changes  of  address  until  he  left 
England ;  his  enthusiasm  for 
Tom  Moore ;  above  all,  perhaps, 
since  money  is  unfortunately  a 
real  though  a  vulgar  touchstone 
of  friendship,  his  unbounded  and 
delicate  generosity, — all  this  is 
clear  proof  of  a  loyal  and  warm 
heart,  and  is  very  touching  to 
observe. 

I  say  touching,  for  it  is  quite 
evident  that  Byron's  friendship 
was  very  ill  requited.  His  best 
friend  was  Hobhouse,  who  de- 
fended him  boldly  in  the  worst 


of  his  crisis,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  tell  him  his  faults,  and  who 
was  the  only  one  of  his  old 
friends  who  saw  much  of  him 
when  he  left  the  country  :  Hob- 
house,  who  was  always  ready  to 
speak  with  his  enemies  in  the 
gate,  with  his  wife,  for  example, 
and  her  terrible  mother,  or  to 
support  him  by  his  presence 
(he  saw  him  off  from  England, 
you  remember,  with  Scrope 
Davies,  the  Regency  Buck,  who 
came  to  a  bad  end  and  deserved 
a  better), — Hobhouse  stands  out 
as  the  one  absolutely  disinter- 
ested and  constant  friend.  (I 
speak,  you  remember,  of  the 
period  to  1816.)  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  others  were  not  disin- 
terested because  Byron  was  of 
service  to  them,  but  with  Hob- 
house  there  cannot  be  even  a 
shadow  of  doubt :  he  had  noth- 
ing to  gain  from  Byron,  and 
he  braved  social  and  politi- 
cal drawbacks  on  his  account. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Hodgson,  whose 
marriage  was  made  possible  by 
Byron's  gift  of  £1000,  wrote 
feeling  letters  and  shed  a  manly 
tear  over  his  misfortunes.  His 
sister,  of  course,  did  not  fail  him, 
though  she  was  a  little  too  much 
of  a  peacemaker  at  the  time  of 
his  separation.  Hanson  his 
lawyer  and  Murray  his  pub- 
lisher— of  course  they  remained 
on  terms  with  him.  Who  else 
was  there  ?  There  was  Fletcher, 
his  valet.  .  .  .  Most  of  Byron's 
friends  seemed  to  have  taken 
his  hospitality  and  his  money 
and  gone  away  to  criticise  his 
eccentricities.  It  is  a  little  sig- 
nificant that  before  he  left  Eng- 
land Byron,  who  had  given 
large  sums  of  money  to  several 
personal  friends  and  had  sup- 
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ported  poor  authors,  so  to  speak, 
all  over  the  country,  had  to  sell 
his  library  for  £1500. 

I  have  not  forgotten  Tom 
Moore ;  but  his  case  is  complex, 
and  requires  a  paragraph  to 
itself.  Byron  counted  Moore 
and  Hobhouse  as  his  two  most 
intimate  friends.  Moore  stood 
before  the  world  as  his  friend 
par  excellence,  his  literary  ex- 
ecutor, and  so  forth.  He  was 
unfortunately  out  of  town  when 
the  town  turned  on  Byron  and 
rent  him.  His  Life  is  full  of 
appreciation,  and  no  doubt  he 
only  did  his  duty  in  pointing 
out  Byron's  faults.  But  have 
you  ever  read  Moore's  Diary  ? 
It  is  in  eight  volumes,  I  grant 
you,  but  it  is  worth  reading  as 
the  revelation  of  a  kindly, 
plucky,  intelligent,  independent 
little  soul,  and,  moreover,  as  a 
mine  of  stories,  many  of  which 
will  bear  quoting  anywhere. 
The  revelation  is  intimate,  so  in- 
timate that  I  sometimes  wonder 
why  our  essayists  do  not  men- 
tion it  when  they  are  writing 
about  Pepys.  (For  example, 
when  he  hears  of  Walter  Scott's 
misfortunes  the  diarist  regrets 
that  he  knew  him  so  well,  for 
otherwise  he  had  been  spared 
the  pain  of  sympathy — surely 
an  unusually  frank  touch.) 
Well,  I  find  no  great  affection 
for  Byron  in  this  Diary,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  a  better 
guide  to  his  feelings  than  his 
Life  of  Byron,  where  every  con- 
sideration induced  him  to  dis- 
play his  affection  and  admira- 
tion at  their  highest.  Moore, 
I  fancy,  was  one  of  those  men 
who  keep  their  real  affections 
strictly  for  those  near  to  them. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  family  : 
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he  was  an  excellent  son,  hus- 
band, and  father.  But  his 
friends  in  the  world  with  whom 
he  dined  and  stayed  in  the 
country,  leaving  his  dear  Bessy 
at  home  as  a  rule,  these  friends 
he  regarded  somewhat  coldly 
and  critically,  and  among  them 
I  think  he  placed  his  "noble 
friend"  Byron.  He  is  critical 
of  the  letters  he  receives  or  is 
shown;  he  shows  little  gratitude 
for  their  affection  for  himself. 
At  the  very  moment  when 
Byron  gave  him  the  Memoirs 
to  do  what  he  liked  with  them, 
he  notes  that  Byron  is  growing 
careful  about  money  and  hoards 
sequins  in  a  box.  He  admired 
Byron  sincerely,  I  do  not  doubt : 
the  evidences  of  his  chagrin 
when  people  failed  to  place 
himself  on  Byron's  level  are 
natural  when  we  remember 
that  audiences  in  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin  theatres 
cheered  Tom  Moore  when  he 
went  to  the  play.  But  I  can 
find  no  evidence  that  he  re- 
turned the  intimate  personal 
liking  and  affection  which  Byron 
had  for  him.  When  he  heard 
of  Byron's  death,  his  first 
thought  was  the  destination  of 
the  Memoirs.  As  for  the  de- 
struction of  those  Memoirs,  I 
do  not  think  we  should  blame 
Tom  Moore  very  severely.  He 
lost  money  by  it  at  the  time, 
and  everybody — Mrs  Leigh  and 
Hobhouse  included  —  advised 
their  destruction.  It  was  a 
thousand  pities  :  it  did  not  seem 
to  occur  to  Moore  and  his  ad- 
visers that  there  was  a  mean 
between  publication  and  de- 
struction. So  far  as  one  can 
gather,  moreover,  from  Lord 
John  Russell  and  others  who 
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read  them,  there  was  nothing 
worse  than  "coarseness"  to  be 
alleged  against  them.  A  thou- 
sand pities :  but  I  am  sure  that 
Moore  thought  he  was  doing 
the  best  for  Byron's  posthumous 
interests.  Only,  once  more,  he 
never  returned  Byron's  friend- 
ship in  full  measure.  But  Byron 
was  content  with  him,  it  seems, 
and  so  no  harm  was  done. 

In  the  case  of  men  whom  he 
simply  met  in  the  world  on 
a  basis  of  mutual  interests  and 
tastes  he  had  nothing  for  com- 
plaint before  1816,  and  the  best 
of  them — Rogers,  for  example, 
and  Walter  Scott — -  stood  by 
him,  more  or  less,  at  that  time. 
Men  whom  he  knew  more 
strictly  as  men  of  letters,  as 
Gifford  and  Jeffrey  (whom  he 
never  met  in  the  flesh),  were 
not  frightened  into  renouncing 
him.  But  all  this  was  not 
enough  for  Byron :  his  tem- 
perament needed  a  return  of 
his  warm  affection,  and  that, 
save  in  very  few  instances,  he 
never  had.  There  is  a  curious 
proof  that  he  himself  was  sin- 
cere in  this  matter.  "When  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  boyhood's  closest 
friends,  was  killed  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field in  1815,  Byron  con- 
fessed that  he  did  not  care. 
They  had  met  only  once  in  ten 
years,  and  "  it  would  be  a  paltry 
affectation  to  pretend  that  I 
had  any  feeling  for  him  worth 
the  name."  (It  was  then  that 
he  wrote  that  sad  and  true 
poem,  "There's  not  a  joy  the 
world  can  give,"  &c.)  Such  a 
confession  would  not  be  made 
by  a  trifler  in  friendship. 

It  is  this  side  of  Byron's 
nature  which  is  best  shown  in 


the  letters  up  to  1816.  Other 
qualities  there  are  in  abundance 
—keenness  for  life;  humour, 
sometimes  gay,  sometimes  bit- 
ing; whimsical  flashes  of  tem- 
per— "the  devil  never  created 
or  perverted  such  a  fiend  as  the 
fool  of  a  printer " ;  cynicism, 
occasionally  cheap,  no  doubt ; 
love  of  beautiful  things  most 
patently  real.  These  qualities 
are  confirmed  afresh  by  the 
new  letters,  but  they  were  well 
known  of  him  before  by  all 
who  preferred  seeing  the  man 
himself  to  trusting  popular  con- 
ceptions of  him. 

We  come  to  the  crash  of 
1816,  which  the  letters  now 
printed  or  conveniently  ar- 
ranged in  this  edition  make 
more  than  ever,  what  I  have 
called  it,  one  of  the  strangest 
events  in  our  social  history. 
I  do  not  mean  the  actual 
separation  from  his  wife.  That 
I  take  to  be  very  little  mys- 
terious. Miss  Millbanke  had 
been  the  idol  of  a  little  set, 
a  prodigy  of  cultivation  and 
goodness  and  so  forth.  She 
expected  to  be  reverenced  as 
a  superior  being,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  an  attitude  of  tender 
pity  for  her  husband's  imper- 
fections. As  a  lover — full  of 
enthusiasm  for  a  pure, woman 
and  weary  of  intrigue  and 
the  tempers  of  women  less 
pure  than  pleasant  —  Byron 
used  towards  her,  as  his  letters 
before  marriage,  now  printed 
for  the  first  time,  show,  as 
much  deference  as  she  could 
desire.  But  the  r6le  of  self- 
complacent  angel  in  their  wives 
is  not  commonly  agreeable  to 
husbands,  and  no  doubt  Byron 
found  the  cold  superiority  of 
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the  spoilt  paragon  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  the  tantrums 
of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.  He 
was  otherwise  hi  an  irritable 
frame  of  mind,  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  bailiffs  and  writs 
— an  atmosphere  which  amuses 
comfortable  people  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  is  apt  to  get  on 
the  nerves  of  those  who  actu- 
ally experience  it.  And  she,  no 
doubt,  experienced  the  irritation 
not  uncommonly  felt  by  perky 
little  cleverness  in  the  presence 
of  a  wider  and  deeper  intellect. 
The  sort  of  spirit,  too,  in  which 
she  regarded  her  husband  and 
what  was  dear  to  him  is 
significantly  disclosed  in  her 
description  of  Mrs  Musters 
(Mary  Chaworth),  the  romantic 
and  innocent  love  of  his  youth, 
as  a  "  wicked  -  looking  cat." 
Byron  had  his  reputation,  and 
though  at  this  time  he  seems 
to  have  been  "  faithful "  to  his 
wife, — for  the  Clairmont  epi- 
sode is  proved  to  have  been 
subsequent  to  the  separation, — 
his  wife,  with  all  her  virtues 
and  mathematics,  was  jealous. 
He  came,  we  suppose,  to  derid- 
ing her  perfections,  and  she, 
in  a  fury  of  outraged  vanity, 
rushed  to  the  conclusion  (hon- 
estly, I  do  not  doubt)  that 
such  a  transgression  could  be 
explained  only  by  madness. 
The  doctors  said  he  was  not 
mad,  and  her  vanity  had  no 
resource  but  to  hit  out.  She 
was  a  cold-blooded  woman,  and 
vanity  proved  stronger  than 
physical  ties.  She  held  Byron 
to  his  promise,  incautiously 
given,  of  a  separation  when 
she  should  wish  for  it;  she 
refused  to  go  into  court  or 
make  any  definite  charge 


against  him — though  she  told 
some  story  to  her  legal  adviser, 
under  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  to 
make  him  desist  from  attempts 
at  reconciliation.  Rather  than 
express  the  petty  nature  of 
her  quarrel,  she  preferred  to 
ruin  her  husband's  reputation 
by  her  silence,  and  of  course 
justified  herself  with  ease.  "I 
think  it  a  great  error  to  regard 
'  worldly  disgrace '  as  a  serious 
evil  compared  to  some  that 
must  ensue,  with  his  character, 
from  worldly  prosperity.  .  .  . 
Not  that  I  would  voluntarily 
be  the  means  of  chastisement," 
&c. :  so  she  wrote,  and  so  she 
wrote  herself  down  an  example 
of  selfish  canting  cruelty  for  all 
time.  And  so  much  for  Lady 
Byron,  on  whom  one's  fancy  can- 
not linger  with  much  pleasure. 
It  is  not  the  separation,  but 
the  consequent  conduct  of  the 
country — the  word  is  not  too 
large  —  which  astonishes  and 
perplexes  me.  For  it  is  neither 
an  unjust  nor  a  cowardly 
country,  and  on  this  occasion 
its  conduct  was  a  miracle  of 
cowardly  injustice.  Here  was 
a  famous  poet,  a  young  man 
of  twenty  -  eight,  an  idol  of 
society,  of  whom  the  worst 
that  was  known  was  that  be- 
fore his  marriage  he  had  had 
certain  connections  with  toler- 
ably well-known  women  in  his 
set — connections  to  be  regretted, 
but  not  unusual  in  such  a  set 
then,  or  now ;  the  country  heard 
that  he  had  separated  from  his 
wife,  an  occurrence  of  every- 
day ;  immediately  such  a  storm 
was  raised  against  him  in 
society  and  the  newspapers 
that  his  acquaintances  were 
afraid  to  know  him,  and  his 
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friends  required  courage  (which 
Lady  Jersey,  almost  alone  of 
them,  had)  to  invite  him  to 
their  houses,  that  he  was  ad- 
vised not  to  appear  in  public, 
to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords 
or  the  play  (advice  on  which 
he  did  not  act),  and  that  at 
last  his  friends  and  he  had  to 
confess  that  it  was  idle  to  pro- 
test, and  that  England  was  im- 
possible for  him :  he  left  it,  a 
veritable  exile.  Even  then  the 
rancour  followed  him ;  people 
expressed  indignation  at  the 
mere  idea  of  his  return  (though 
not,  of  course,  abstaining  from 
intrusion  on  his  privacy  when 
they  went  abroad),  silly  calum- 
nies of  all  kinds  about  him 
were  sent  home  —  he  was  a 
cockshy  for  universal  slander 
and  hatred. 

Such  is  the  bare  fact,  which 
we  have  to  try  to  understand. 
A  few  aids  to  understanding 
of  course  exist.  Without 
doubt  there  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  latent  hostility  to  Byron 
personally.  He  was  not  gener- 
ally popular  with  men.  We 
know  that  he  was  frank  and 
modest  in  conversation,  but  we 
know  also  that  such  an  in- 
tellect as  his  could  not  endure 
empty  chatter  for  ever,  and 
sought  solitude,  and  that  such 
a  quick  and  passionate  tem- 
perament was  not  likely  to 
suffer  fools  gladly.  Now,  in 
general  society  the  average 
man  is  commonly  a  bit  of  a 
fool.  Again,  a  sense  that  he  had 
been  unfairly  treated  rankled 
in  him  even  in  the  time  of  his 
London  vogue,  and  though  he 
was  modest  he  could  be  haughty 
with  men,  and  that  without 
the  stolidity  which  was  then,  as 


now,  largely  the  national  ideal 
of  good -breeding.  Again,  he 
was  known  to  have  extra- 
ordinary success  in  attracting 
women.  Again,  his  long 
periods  of  abstinence,  his  bis- 
cuits and  soda  -  water,  must 
have  annoyed  the  Englishman 
of  that  period  severely,  though 
he  atoned  for  it  on  occasion 
with  his  three  bottles — "  a  fair 
holiday  drinker,"  Scrope  Davies 
called'  him.  For  more  serious 
causes  of  unpopularity,  there 
were  many  people  who  were 
honestly  offended  by  his  poetry, 
some  perhaps  who  were  hon- 
estly scandalised  by  the  reports 
of  his  early  dissipation,  which 
he,  in  unhappy  bravado,  had 
countenanced,  and  there  were 
many  more  who  hated  his  poli- 
tics :  he  had  praised  Napoleon 
and  offended  the  Regent,  that 
miracle  of  chastity,  and  his 
Court. 

Now  if  Byron  had  been  con- 
victed of  some  crime,  it  would 
have  been  natural  that  all  this 
dislike  and  jealousy  and  dis- 
approval should  have  come  to 
a  head  and  sent  up  a  prolonged 
howl :  that  is  the  way  of  the 
world.  But  the  point  is  that 
not  only  was  he  not  so  con- 
victed, but  that  no  definite 
charge  was  ever  brought  against 
him.  I  confess  I  used  to  think 
that  there  must  have  been  such 
a  charge;  that  it  was  known 
that  he  was  afraid  to  face  an 
accusation  of  something  gener- 
ally abhorrent,  which,  if  true, 
would  have  justified  his  ostra- 
cism. But  it  was  clearly  not 
so.  Between  the  times  of  his 
separation  and  his  leaving  the 
country,  he  and  his  friends  did 
their  utmost  to  trace  a  definite 
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accusation  to  some  man  who 
could  be  called  out.  Hobhouse, 
on  his  behalf,  insisted  to  the 
last  Tjpth  Lady  Byron's  ad- 
visers that  Byron  was  prepared 
to  meet  any  charge  publicly  in 
a  court  of  law.  There  was  no 
question  of  his  shirking  inquiry ; 
he  demanded  it,  and  bitterly 
complained  that  it  was  not 
given  him.  It  seems  as  though 
the  whole  country  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy,  none  the  less 
vile  because  it  was  but  half 
conscious — a  conspiracy  of  cow- 
ardly innuendo  and  silence 
under  question. 

Speaking  roughly,  I  take  it 
to  have  been  the  case  that  the 
waxing  conscience  of  the  na- 
tion had  grown  impatient  of 
notorious  immorality  in  high 
places,  and  that  Byron  was  a 
scapegoat.  The  hue  and  cry 
well  started,  some  joined  in  it 
from  private  malignity,  others 
from  the  mere  contagion  of  a 
craze.  It  is  a  very  poor  ex- 
planation, and  it  leaves  a  stain 
of  social  injustice  on  the  coun- 
try. Happily  the  injustice  was 


impotent  to  crush  its  victim, 
and  happily  we  can  afford  to 
admit  it,  for  it  is  unique  in 
our  social  history. 

So  we  leave  Byron  in  1816, 
in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  a  man  of  many  small  faults 
and  many  commanding  virtues  ; 
a  mass  of  contradictions,  as  are 
most  men  whom  force  of  intel- 
lect and  temperament  throws 
into  relief ;  reckless  and  shrewd ; 
tempestuous  and  placable ;  mod- 
est in  regard  to  his  intellect, 
vain  of  his  good  looks ;  an 
unselfish  egotist ;  fickle  in  his 
realised  passion,  constant  to 
an  ideal.  But  the  warmth 
and  generosity  of  his  friend- 
ships have  no  contrast  in  his 
character. 

After  the  year  1816,  as  his 
mind  and  his  temperament 
deepened  and  broadened,  his 
letters  grow  more  and  more 
pregnant  with  matter  and  de- 
lightful in  expression :  one  will 
look  for  the  new  ones  with 
interest  both  curious  and  pro- 
found. 

G.  S.  STKEET. 
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ON    SERVICE     IN    THE     UGANDA    PROTECTORATE. 


BY   CAPTAIN  NEILL   MALCOLM,    D.S.O. 


I  AM  informed  by  those  in 
the  talking  profession  that 
there  is  no  topic  more  popular 
upon  a  political  platform  at 
the  present  day  than  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  British  empire 
and  the  increase  of  British 
trade,  more  especially  in  regard 
to  Africa.  Upon  the  one  side 
of  politics  "our  civilising  mis- 
sion "  and  "  provision  for  pos- 
terity" form  our  theme;  upon 
the  other  we  declaim  against 
"  insane  expenditure,"  "  land 
hunger,"  and  the  rest. 

By  a  merciful  dispensation — 
afforded  possibly  by  Providence, 
but  certainly  by  the  Queen's 
Regulations — I  am  restrained 
from  wandering  along  so 
thorny  a  path ;  my  contribu- 
tion aiming  solely  at  the  fur- 
ther enlightenment  of  the  many 
who  form  the  listeners,  and 
possibly  of  a  few  of  those  who 
speak,  in  the  manner  of  our 
daily  life  in  that  portion  of 
Africa  in  which  I  have  spent 
the  last  two  years,  the  Uganda 
Protectorate.  Of  course  the 
more  important  events,  which 
have  formed  the  contents  of 
more  than  one  blue-book  and 
of  numerous  paragraphs  in  the 
newspapers,  are  accessible  to 
all ;  but  these  do  not  profess 
to  acquaint  our  master,  the 
taxpayer,  with  the  story  of 
those  unconsidered  trifles  which 
fill  up  the  intervals  of  fighting 
and  fever,  the  two  topics  which 
claim  almost  the  whole  space 
devoted  to  Equatorial  Africa 


in  the  afore-mentioned  publica- 
tions. 

But  it  is  in  the  matter  of 
these  very  trifles  that  my  per- 
sonal friends,  in  the  smoking- 
room  or  round  the  dinner-table, 
have  shown  the  greatest  inter- 
est and,  dare  I  say  it,  ignor- 
ance. Hence  it  is  that  I  have 
been  encouraged  to  write  the 
following  article,  mere  extracts 
from  my  veracious  journal 
somewhat  amplified,  in  the 
perhaps  presumptuous  hope 
that  I  may  be  able  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  readers  of 
'  Maga.' 

With  this  object  I  have 
chosen  for  my  subject  the  ex- 
periences of  a  few  days  at  the 
beginning  of  March  1898,  when 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  command  a 
small  party  of  Indian  troops 
and  armed  Swahili  porters  who 
were  sent  from  Masindi  by 
Lieutenant  T.  Scott,  D.S.O.,  to 
relieve  the  Sudanese  garrison 
at  Fowera. 

It  will  doubtless  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  autumn  of 
1897  an  important  expedition 
under  Major  J.  R.  L.  Mac- 
Donald  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  stop,  and  the  whole 
Uganda  Protectorate  thrown 
into  confusion,  by  the  outbreak 
of  three  companies  of  Sudanese 
soldiers  who  had  been  sent  to 
form  his  escort.  Since  then 
our  endeavours  had  mainly 
been  directed  to  isolating  these 
three  companies  and  cutting 
them  off  from  all  communi- 
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cation  with  their  comrades, 
many  of  whom  were  known  to 
be  disaffected. 

At  last  the  mutineers  had 
been  driven  across  the  Nile  and 
out  of  the  Protectorate  by  Cap- 
tain E.  Harrison,  after  the  battle 
at  Kabagambi  on  the  24th  of 
February;  but  they  were  by 
no  means  done  with,  and  there 
was  considerable  danger  of 
their  re-entering  at  Fowera, 
which  fort  may  justly  be 
termed  the  northern  gate  of 
Unyoro,  Mruli  being  the  south- 
ern one.  To  guard  against  this 
danger  Lieutenant  Scott  sent 
me  on  the  3rd  of  March,  with 
one  native  officer  and  forty 
rifles  from  the  Indian  Contin- 
gent, to  take  over  command  of 
Fowera  post,  which  had  up  to 
this  moment  been  left  in  charge 
of  a  Sudanese  native  officer,  in 
whose  loyalty  we  had  the  ut- 
most confidence,  but  who  would 
have  been  unable  to  resist  the 
mutineers  had  they  arrived  in 
force,  however  willing  he  might 
have  been  to  do  so. 

I  was  accompanied  by  Lieu- 
tenant Dugmore  of  the  Uganda 
Rifles,  who  had  built  the  post 
we  were  going  to  relieve,  and 
by  Dr  K.  U.  Moffat,  principal 
medical  officer  in  Uganda, 
whose  great  experience  of  the 
country,  combined  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  natives  and 
their  languages,  made  him  an 
invaluable  companion  in  any 
difficulties  that  might  arise. 
The  column  consisted  of  the 
above  -  mentioned  Europeans 
and  Indians,  twenty -five  armed 
Swahili  porters,  who  did  not 
add  much  to  our  fighting  power 
but  were  useful  for  odd  jobs, 
and  about  120  unarmed  porters 


of  various  nationalities,  among 
them  being  a  few  Lendus,  an 
interesting  race  whose  home 
lies  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Albert :  they  came  to  us 
originally  when  Lugard  took 
over  the  Sudanese,  whose  slaves 
they  had  been,  since  when  they 
have  been  in  Government  em- 
ploy as  station -sweepers,  gar- 
deners, porters,  &c.  The  loads 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
European  kit,  tents,  Indian  ra- 
tions, and  spare  ammunition ; 
we  also  had  a  Maxim  gun. 
Attached  to  this  small  force 
were  a  Sudanese  native  officer 
and  a  few  men  of  tried  fidelity : 
they  were  to  act  as  guides,  and 
to  pick  up  information  about 
the  mutineers  en  route,  so  that 
we  should  not  march  into  Fow- 
era only  to  find  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  then 
to  have  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
Among  them  was  an  old  wakil 
ombashi,  or  lance-corporal,  who 
had  belonged  to  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  picked  body  of  the 
Forty  Thieves,  and  a  very  fine 
specimen  he  was,  a  Dinka  of 
the  very  best  type,  standing 
well  over  six  feet  high. 

We  left  Masindi  at  3.30  P.M. 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  hoping 
to  reach  Fowera  some  time 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th. 
The  distance  was  said  to  be 
about  sixty  miles,  and  as  there 
was  always  a  possibility  of  our 
coming  across  one  or  more  of 
the  bands  of  marauders  known 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
was  by  no  means  certain  that 
we  should  arrive  before  the  6th  ; 
but  as  every  delay  on  our  part 
increased  the  chances  of  being 
anticipated  by  the  mutineers, 
we  were  determined  to  strain 
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every  nerve  to  arrive  early  on 
the  5th.  As  will  be  shown,  we 
were  perfectly  successful.  I  had 
only  arrived  at  Masindi  that 
morning  after  a  short  six-mile 
march,  so  had  had  a  pretty  busy 
morning ;  but  as  Scott  made  all 
arrangements  for  the  Indians 
himself,  I  had  had  some  spare 
moments,  of  which  I  took  ad- 
vantage to  scribble  a  few  lines 
home.  The  other  two  had  been 
similarly  occupied — Moffat  with 
the  hospital,  and  Dugmore  "with 
Sudanese,  Lendus,  &c.  At  last 
we  were  off,  and  when  once 
started  on  safari — i.e.,  the  line 
of  march — in  Africa,  one  never 
knows  where  it  may  lead  to, 
nor  does  one  very  much  care. 
Our  chief  hopes  were  that  we 
might  be  successful  in  our  mis- 
sion, of  which  there  was  not 
much  doubt,  and  that  we  might 
drop  in  for  a  share  of  any  ex- 
citement that  was  going. 

Our  road  ran  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  across  fre- 
quent swamps,  all  of  which  had 
been  bridged  with  great  labour 
by  Dugmore  during  the  previous 
year ;  he  had  also  cut  a  straight 
broad  road  from  Masindi  to 
Fowera,  which  has  completely 
superseded  the  old  native  track 
by  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
retired  from  Unyoro  when  at- 
tacked by  Kabarega  during  his 
second  journey  into  Equatorial 
Africa. 

Of  villages  we  saw  nothing, 
but  there  was  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  banana  -  plantations,  which 
become  fewer  and  fewer  as  one 
travels  north  from  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.  In  Usoga,  on  the 
north-east  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  in  Uganda,  the  banana-tree 
supplies  the  people  with  every- 


thing they  want  except  clothes 
and  tobacco :  food,  drink,  soap, 
oil,  rope,  and  even  flour,  are 
made  out  of  this  most  prolific 
and  quick-growing  of  all  plants. 
To  obtain  the  fruit,  the  tree  is 
cut  down  about  three  feet  above 
the  ground ;  but  a  very  few 
months  suffice  for  it  to  grow  up 
again  and  to  produce  a  fresh 
harvest — a  very  phoenix  among 
trees  as  well  as  a  "  universal 
provider."  But  when  one  ar- 
rives in  Unyoro  it  gradually 
gives  way  to  the  sweet-potato, 
perhaps  the  easiest  of  all  roots 
in  the  world  to  cultivate,  as 
crop  after  crop  can  be  grown 
until  the  ground  is  completely 
worn  out ;  for  after  removing 
the  tubers,  the  tops  and  runners 
have  merely  to  be  replaced  in 
the  soil  and  a  fresh  lot  of  pota- 
toes will  grow  on.  This  method 
of  agriculture  is  one  eminently 
suited  to  the  average  African 
native,  requiring  little  labour 
and  no  intelligence.  But  since 
they  make  no  attempt  to  man- 
ure the  soil  or  to  alternate  their 
crops,  unlimited  space  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity :  this  they  for- 
tunately have  at  their  disposal. 
Farther  north,  in  the  Shuli  and 
Madi  country,  the  potato  gives 
way  to  dhurra  and  other  grain 
crops,  the  banana  drops  out 
altogether,  semsem  (or  sesame) 
supplying  the  natives  with  oil, 
skins  taking  the  place  of  cloth, 
whilst  soap  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered either  a  necessity  or  a 
luxury. 

But  to  return  to  our  march. 
We  had  intended  to  halt  about 
7.30  P.M.,  but  unfortunately  on 
arriving  at  our  proposed  camp 
we  found  that  there  was  no 
water,  so  we  were  obliged  to 
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march  on  for  another  two 
hours.  It  was  just  the  end  of 
the  dry  season,  which,  though 
an  advantage  to  us  in  many 
ways,  as  the  grass  was  down 
and  the  road  clear,  caused  us 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  and 
anxiety  about  our  water-sup- 
ply,— for  the  Swahili  porter  is 
a  thirsty  animal  who  loves  to 
wet  his  whistle  at  least  once 
every  two  hours,  though  it  is 
wonderful  what  he  can  do  at 
a  pinch. 

However,  there  was  no  help 
for  it :  on  we  went  to  the  next 
swamp,  where  we  were  lucky 
in  finding  a  capital  camp  on 
the  site  of  a  deserted  potato- 
field  not  far  from  the  water. 
It  was  now  9.30  P.M.,  so  I 
wasted  as  little  time  as  possible 
in  laying  out  camp,  posting 
sentries,  and  setting  up  the 
Maxim  gun.  The  Indian  se- 
poys took  the  front  and  right 
faces  of  the  camp,  which  was 
square  in  form ;  the  armed  Swa- 
hilis  took  the  rear  face  and  the 
Sudanese  the  left.  Officers' 
tents  and  all  unarmed  porters, 
with  a  few  Sudanese  women 
and  boys,  were  in  the  centre ; 
the  Maxim  commanded  the 
road.  Each  body  of  men  piled 
their  arms,  as  they  came  in,  in 
rear  of  the  position  they  occu- 
pied, and  then  settled  them- 
selves down  to  cook  or  sleep 
as  they  felt  inclined. 

Loads  were  deposited  in  front 
of  the  quarter  -  guard,  which 
faced  north-east,  the  direction 
in  which  we  were  marching. 
Poor  MofFat,  who  in  his  capa- 
city of  medical  officer  always 
marched  with  the  rear -guard 
to  look  after  any  men  who 
might  fall  sick  on  the  road, 


was  not  in  till  10.30  P.M.,  an 
hour  after  Dugmore  and  I  had 
arrived.  By  that  time  the 
tents  were  up ;  our  meagre 
supper,  consisting  of  fried 
hunks  of  meat,  dignified  by 
the  name  of  beef -steaks,  washed 
down  with  cocoa,  was  soon 
swallowed ;  and  after  visiting 
the  sentries  we  turned  in 
without  delay,  as  there  was  a 
long  day  before  us. 

The  average  Swahili  cook 
has  a  delightfully  simple  r6- 
pertoire  of  dishes,  comprising 
minshi  (Anglice,  mince),  beef- 
steaks, and  cutlets ;  but  as 
these  can  be  made  of  any 
materials  which  may  come  to 
hand,  there  is  always  a  variety 
about  them.  For  instance,  I 
remember  hearing  a  man  ask 
his  chef  what  had  become  of 
the  remains  of  a  guinea-fowl, 
on  which  he  was  told  that  it 
had  been  made  into  beef-steaks ! 
The  border  line  between  mince 
and  cutlets  is  rather  difficult  to 
define,  for  both  are  chopped  small 
with  the  cook's  girdle  knife  on 
the  top  of  a  box  which  has  been 
carried  all  day  on  a  porter's 
head  ;  the  cutlet,  however, 
usually  has  some  substitute 
for  bread  -  crumbs  sprinkled 
about  it,  and  is  of  closer 
texture  than  the  mince,  for 
whose  manufacture  the  more 
gristly  portions  of  the  animal 
are  chosen.  All  three  dishes 
should  be  thoroughly  disguised 
with  Worcester  sauce  before 
being  attacked,  even  after  a 
long  march. 

Next  morning  we  were  up 
betimes,  rdveille'  sounding  at 
4.30  A.M.  All  loads  were 
packed  and  laid  out  on  the 
road  soon  after  5  A.M.,  a  small 
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party  of  sepoys  being  posted 
in  advance  to  see  that  none 
of  the  porters  sneaked  off  ahead 
of  the  column ;  breakfast  did 
not  take  many  minutes,  and 
by  5.20  we  were,  again  on  the 
move. 

It  was  a  very  hot  march, 
made  rather  more  unpleasant 
by  finding  the  river  Titi — or 
Kiti,  as  it  is  often  called — quite 
dry  :  even  by  digging  we  could 
get  nothing  but  liquid  mud. 
Luckily  we  did  not  have  to 
go  on  much  farther  before  we 
found  a  plentiful  supply  of 
good  water  at  a  place  which 
the  Sudanese  called  Little  Kali- 
gera.  Here  I  decided  to  halt 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  as 
there  was  no  more  water  for 
two  hours,  and  it  was  already 
ten  o'clock.  The  men  soon 
found  themselves  shady  spots 
in  which  to  rest,  while,  for 
additional  comfort,  we  elected 
to  pitch  the  "fly"  or  outer 
covering  of  Moffat's  tent,  under 
which  we  ate  our  lunch,  chatted, 
and  slept  until  3  P.M.,  when  the 
hospital  bugle  sounded  to  call 
up  the  sick  men  to  be  over- 
hauled by  Moffat  before  start- 
ing. Several  sepoys  were 
suffering  from  that  African 
pest  the  "jigger,"  whose  scien- 
tific name  of  Pulex  penetrans 
describes  him  and  his  habits 
concisely  and  well.  He  is  an 
exact  reproduction  in  miniature 
of  the  common  flea  (Pulex 
irritans),  but  instead  of  merely 
inflicting  a  comparatively  in- 
nocuous bite,  he  burrows  under 
the  skin,  close  to  the  toe-nails 
for  preference,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  propagate  the  species. 
Unless  he  is  very  carefully  re- 
moved, the  sores  cause  the  most 
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intense  irritation,  and  may  lay 
a  man  up  completely.  The 
usual  method  of  removing  him 
is  to  widen  the  hole  in  which 
he  has  entered  and  then  extract 
him,  intact  if  possible,  with  a 
needle,  care  being  taken  that  no 
eggs  or  young  are  left  behind ; 
the  place  should  then  be  dressed 
to  prevent  festering.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  march  much  after 
removing  jiggers,  but  unfortun- 
ately i£  is  frequently  unavoid- 
able. The  Indians  were  new  to 
this  particular  trouble,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  meet  it  they 
suffered  considerably.  Moffat 
is  of  opinion  that  the  jigger  in 
Uganda  has  degenerated  con- 
siderably since  first  arrival  from 
the  West  Coast,  which  is  of 
quite  recent  date,  as  the  worst 
cases  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
those  that  used  to  come  before 
him  five  or  six  years  ago.  In 
support  of  this  theory,  I  may 
mention  Lieut.  -  Colonel  Mac- 
donald  once  told  me  that  during 
his  first  visit  to  Uganda  some 
natives  caught  a  leopard  in  one 
of  the  banana-plantations  whose 
feet  were  so  thoroughly  diseased 
from  jiggers  that  he  was  quite 
unable  to  move  or  to  defend 
himself. 

It  was  at  one  time  hoped 
that  this  'curse  of  suffering 
humanity,  which  had  already 
made  its  way  from  South 
America,  would  be  stopped  in 
its  easterly  march  by  the  cold 
on  the  Mau  plateau,  but  un- 
luckily it  has  surmounted  all 
obstacles  and  arrived  in  Mom- 
basa. It  now  seems  only  a 
question  of  time  when  it  will 
establish  itself  in  Bombay,  as 
the  feet  of  numerous  time- 
expired  coolies  returning  to 
2u 
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India  from  working  on  the 
Uganda  railway  provide  it 
with  an  excellent  conveyance 
in  which  to  travel :  thus  he 
makes  his  way  eastward,  re- 
newing his  youthful  vigour  at 
each  new  place.  It  only  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  long  it 
will  take  this  persevering  trav- 
eller to  make  the  complete  cir- 
cuit of  the  world. 

It  certainly  behoves  the  In- 
dian Government  to  take  every 
precaution  in  their  power  to 
guard  against  this  further  cal- 
amity falling  upon  the  over- 
crowded seaport  towns,  which 
already,  with  bubonic  plague, 
famine,  and  money  -  lenders, 
have  surely  got  their  full  share 
of  the  world's  misfortunes.  So 
far,  I  am  told,  no  preventive 
measures  have  been  taken  by 
the  authorities ;  but  I  sincerely 
hope  that  I  am  misinformed, 
otherwise  they  will  undoubt- 
edly live  to  regret  their  neg- 
ligence. 

The  sick  having  been  attend- 
ed to,  and  one  or  two  malinger- 
ers among  the  porters  having 
been  sent  back  to  work  with  a 
word  of  warning,  gentle  though 
firm,  we  sounded  the  "dress 
for  parade,"  and  moved  off  once 
more  about  4  P.M.  An  hour 
and  a  half's  smart  marching 
took  us  to  Big  Kaligera,  where 
we  found  a  couple  of  Swahili 
traders  who  had  come  from 
Fowera  that  day:  from  them 
we  learned  by  judicious  ques- 
tioning that  everything  was 
quiet  and  in  good  order,  but 
inquiries  on  the  all-important 
subject  of  water  did  not  meet 
with  such  satisfactory  answers. 
We  learned  that  there  was 
water  in  a  swamp  two  hours 
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from  where  we  now  were,  but 
that  after  that  the  road  to 
Fowera  was  quite  dry.  Being 
determined  to  get  to  Fowera 
the  next  day,  if  possible  by  mid- 
day, to  stay  .  where  we  were 
was  out  of  the  question :  if  we 
halted  for  the  night  at  the 
next  water,  we  should  have  a 
long  hot  march  of  over  twenty 
miles  to  our  destination  with- 
out a  drop  to  drink  en  route,  so 
the  only  feasible  plan  was  to 
get  on  to  the  swamp  as  quickly 
as  possible,  fill  all  available 
vessels  with  water,  and  march 
on  till  we  found  a  suitable 
camping -ground.  This  I  de- 
cided to  do,  so  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting  we  started  again 
and  got  to  the  swamp  in  exact- 
ly two  hours.  Here  we  had  a 
good  long  halt,  longer  indeed 
than  I  had  intended,  as  one  of 
the  Swahilis  got  a  severe  go  of 
colic,  and  Moffat  had  to  ad- 
minister a  morphia  injection  to 
relieve  the  pain.  However, 
about  a  quarter  before  nine 
o'clock  we  started  on  the  last 
stage  of  our  long  day's  journey, 
and  shortly  after  two  we  found 
an  excellent  camping -ground, 
which  we  laid  out  as  we  had 
done  the  previous  evening. 

We  had  covered  twenty-three 
miles  during  the  day,  by  no 
means  a  bad  performance  with 
so  large  a  party;  for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  even  on 
the  best  of  these  tracks  the  men 
must  march  in  single  file  out  of 
respect  for  their  bare  feet,  which 
suffer  terribly  from  roots  and 
stones  if  they  leave  the  beaten 
path,  especially  in  the  dark. 
We  had  not  been  long  settled  in 
our  new  camp  before  some  men 
arrived  from  the  chief  at  Kali- 
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gera  with  a  small  present  of 
food — sweet-potatoes  and  a  few 
bananas,  with  a  pot  of  pombe, 
native  beer  made  of  the  banana 
— which  I  distributed  among 
the  men.  The  bearers  were 
then  dismissed  with  a  small 
return  present  of  cloth  for  their 
master,  after  which  all  turned 
in  as  quickly  as  might  be,  with 
the  not  -  altogether  -  pleasant 
knowledge  that  we  had  seven- 
teen hot  waterless  miles  to 
march  on  the  morrow.  Owing 
to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
non  -  commissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  the  guard,  reveille 
sounded  twenty  minutes  late 
next  morning,  but  with  a  little 
additional  bustling  we  were  off 
by  5.30  A.M.  Up  to  now  our 
road  had  lain  through  low  scrub 
and  jungle,  with  every  here  and 
there  a  clump  of  really  fine 
trees,  which  afforded  a  welcome 
shade.  Among  the  smaller  trees 
were  a  number  of  plums,  which 
bear  a  small  very  acid  fruit, 
exceedingly  good  when  one  is 
thirsty,  but  not  very  wholesome. 
Another  fruit  to  be  found  in 
Unyoro  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  is 
died  by  the  Sudanese  abu 
imir,  and  from  its  juice  a  very 
cooling  drink  can  be  made,  not 
unlike  a  lemon  squash :  when 
ripe  it  is  bright  red  in  colour, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
hen's  egg,  and  grows  half -buried 
in  the  ground.  But,  alas ! 
neither  of  these  luxuries  was  at 
present  obtainable,  owing  to  its 
being  the  dry  season,  when  all 
the  trees  are  bare  and  the 
shrubs  are  shrivelled  up. 

But  now,  as  we  descend  to- 
wards the  Nile,  the  climate 
became  distinctly  warmer,  the 


plum-trees  and  other  shrubs 
were  replaced  by  the  thorny 
mimosas,  or  umbrella-trees — 
gay  deceivers,  which  look  so 
very  inviting,  but  give  so  little 
shade  when  you  are  once  under 
them.  After  about  three  hours' 
marching  we  halted  for  the 
caravan  to  close  up,  and  then 
•went  on  to  a  place  about  six 
miles  short  of  our  goal,  where 
the  road  from  Mruli  to  Fowera 
joins  that  along  which  we  had 
come.  Here  there  is  a  water- 
hole,  but,  as  we  had  heard,  it 
was  now  dry — a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  the  porters,  who 
had  buoyed  themselves  up  with 
the  hope  that  our  information 
might  prove  incorrect.  They 
were  pretty  well  beat,  and  it 
was  not  without  some  difficulty 
that  we  got  the  lazy  ones  to 
resume  their  loads.  We  had 
now  only  six  miles  left  to  go, 
and  that  we  managed  in  well 
under  two  hours,  the  sepoys 
pulling  themselves  together  and 
making  quite  an  imposing  entry 
into  Fowera  soon  after  mid- 
day. 

Here  we  found  the  Sudanese 
garrison  drawn  up  ready  to 
receive  us  under  their  native 
officer,  Surur  Effendi  Yahani, 
and  very  smart  they  looked 
in  their  white  clothing :  they 
greeted  us  with  a  general  salute 
and  were  then  dismissed  to  their 
quarters.  They  had  had  a  very 
hard  responsible  time  lately,  as, 
with  the  garrison  reduced  from 
a  whole  to  half  a  company,  but 
with  no  possible  reduction  of 
guard  duties,  they  had  had  only 
every  other  night  in  bed.  The 
sepoys  immediately  took  over 
all  posts  inside  the  fort,  and 
the  relief  of  the  last  Sudanese 
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garrison  in  TJnyoro  had  been 
successfully  accomplished. 

We  had  marched,  by  my  cal- 
culation, fifty-five  miles  in  forty- 
five  hours ;  in  fact  the  distance 
had  formerly  been  considered 
to  be  sixty  miles,  but,  even  at 
the  lower  estimate,  I  think  we 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
performance,  particularly  as 
the  last  of  the  loads  was  not 
an  hour  behind  the  advanced- 
guard. 

There  was  now  no  danger  of 
any  of  our  posts,  with  men, 
rifles,  and  ammunition,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  last  chance  of  an  out- 
break among  the  soldiers  in 
Unyoro  was  past. 

So  much  for  a  column  on  the 
march. 

Now  let  me  try  to  sketch 
out  one  or  two  days'  work, 
which  will,  I  hope,  give  a  more 
or  less  correct  idea  of  the  varied 
duties  which  a  military  officer 
in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  may 
be  called  upon  to  perform. 

When  alone  in  one  of  our 
military  posts,  as  I  frequently 
was  for  a  month  or  two  at  a 
time,  the  entry  in  my  diary 
after  a  quiet  day  would  read 
very  much  as  follows : — 

"At  6  A.M.  my  boy  came  in 
to  call  me  and  then  began  to 
prepare  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  tea, 
which  I  drank  before  going  on 
to  seven  -  o'clock  parade,  at 
which  the  whole  company  were 
present :  this  lasted  an  hour, 
when  I  returned  to  my  house 
to  wash,  change  my  clothes, 
and  breakfast.  At  nine  o'clock 
the  men  all  fell  in  for  fatigue, 
which  usually  consisted  of  build- 
ing stores,  sheds,  or  houses,  and 
at  times  of  working  on  Govern- 


ment cultivation — this  latter, 
to  my  mind,  a  very  salutary  oc- 
cupation, where  continual  com- 
pany drill  with  no  variety  is 
impossible ;  indeed  anything  is 
better  than  letting  them  have 
too  much  time  on  their  hands. 
As  soon  as  the  men  were  set  to 
work  I  would  make  any  neces- 
sary payments  to  the  natives, 
for  carrying  mails,  bringing  in 
wood  for  building,  or  for  any 
other  services  they  might  have 
rendered.  These  payments  are 
made  in  cloth,  beads,  brass  wire, 
or  any  available  commodity  for 
which  the  payee  has  a  fancy. 
Then  came  the  levee,  when  I 
used  to  interview  any  chiefs 
who  had  come  to  see  me,  and 
sometimes  had  to  settle  ex- 
tremely knotty  points,  the  diffi- 
culty being  to  enforce  my  de- 
cisions, as  one  is  always  most 
averse  to  using  force  in  a  newly 
opened  country.  One  particular 
case  gave  me  a  lot  of  trouble. 
A  woman  had  married  three 
husbands  at  different  times  and 
had  had  a  son  by  one  of  them 
— the  second.  The  father  un- 
fortunately died,  and  the  other 
two  quarrelled  about  the  pos- 
session of  the  son,  who  mean- 
while lived  with  his  mother. 
As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough 
to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  the  boy  elected  to  live 
with  the  first  husband,  and  left 
his  mother  to  do  so ;  thereupon 
the  third  husband  raided  the 
first,  carrying  off  ten  head  of 
cattle  ;  and  as  if  to  still  further 
complicate  the  case,  one  of  the 
cows  calved  on  the  road.  It 
now  fell  to  my  lot  to  decide 
with  whom  the  boy  was  to  live, 
and  what  was  to  become  of  the 
cattle.  So  much  evidence  was 
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produced  that  I  became  utterly 
confused,  especially  when  the 
mother  crawled  in  on  hands 
and  knees  to  give  evidence  as 
to  parentage,  in  which,  by  the 
way,  she  was  flatly  contradicted 
by  her  offspring.  I  finally  de- 
cided that  the  boy  was  to  live 
with  the  first  husband,  and 
that  half  the  cows  were  to  be 
returned  to  him,  the  remaining 
half  with  the  calf  being  kept 
by  No.  3.  At  this  decision  No. 
1  was  delighted,  but  I  could 
never  make  out  why,  as  five 
cows,  even  without  a  calf,  are 
usually  valued  far  above  any 
mere  human  body  in  Africa." 

But  to  proceed.  At  11  A.M. 
fatigue  was  dismissed,  and  the 
hospital  bugle  sounded  to  as- 
semble the  sick  at  a  small 
dispensary  I  had  had  built. 
The  usual  complaints  were 
fever  and  ulcers,  simple  ail- 
ments requiring  no  great  medi- 
cal knowledge :  for  more  com- 
plicated or  obscure  pains  and 
diseases  I  generally  applied  a 
mustard  -  plaster,  and  once  I 
went  so  far  as  to  pull  out  a 
woman's  tooth.  Thank  heaven, 
it  came  away  easily. 

Soldiers  were  treated  first, 
then  porters,  then  the  women, 
and  lastly  the  natives,  who 
came  in  a  body  or  not  at  all. 
Hospital  generally  lasted  an 
hour  or  so,  giving  me  an  ex- 
cellent appetite  for  luncheon  at 
12.30,  which  almost  invariably 
consisted  of  roast  chicken  and 
two  fried  eggs,  which  can  al- 
ways be  bought  from  the 
Sudanese  women,  who  have  a 
keen  eye  to  business.  At  2  P.M. 
the  men  fell  in  for  work  again, 
unless  there  was  afternoon 
parade.  When  there  was  no- 


thing pressing  to  be  done  I 
sent  them  down  to  work  in 
their  own  gardens ;  in  fact,  as 
long  as  they  were  not  idle  I 
was  not  very  particular  about 
afternoon  work.  At  times, 
indeed,  as  long  as  all  the  houses 
were  in  good  repair,  it  was 
hard  to  find  sufficient  to  occupy 
either  myself  or  the  men  all  day 
long.  At  five  o'clock  we  broke 
off  for  'the  day ;  then  I  was 
free  to  visit  my  little  vegetable- 
garden,  where  tomatoes,  peas, 
radishes,  carrots,  brin jails,  &c., 
well  repaid  the  foresight  which 
included  such  luxuries  in  my 
African  trousseau.  Melons  and 
cucumbers,  however,  were  al- 
ways a  failure  with  me  —  a 
constant  disappointment,  as, 
being  of  the  gourd  tribe,  I  had 
expected  them  to  do  extremely 
well.  I  am  afraid  nature  never 
meant  me  for  a  gardener. 
Nevertheless,  I  started  an 
avenue  of  papaye-trees,  whicli 
flourished  exceedingly ;  and,  last 
but  not  least,  I  had  six  pet 
limes.  At  sunset  the  men  fell 
in  for  roll-call ;  night  guards 
were  told  off  and  orders  for  the 
morrow  given  out,  reports  were 
collected  and  brought  in  by  the 
senior  native  officer.  He  was  a 
splendid  old  Dinka,  Surur 
Effendi  by  name,  who  had  held 
a  commission  under  the  Egypt- 
ian Government  in  the  old 
days.  I  never  want  to  serve 
with  a  better  man,  punctilious 
to  a  degree,  never  smiling  when 
he  considered  himself  on  duty. 
On  one  occasion  he  came  up  and 
gravely  reported  that  he  had 
made  two  goats  prisoners  for 
grazing  in  my  garden.  On 
another  I  asked  him  whether 
the  next  day  was  Thursday  or 
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Friday.  "It  is  as  you  may 
order,"  was  his  solemn  reply. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
occupied  by  dinner  —  chicken 
soup,  roast  chicken,  an  omelette, 
forming  the  menu  about  five 
days  out  of  six,  various  form 
of  goat  being  the  usual  alter- 
native. Without  chickens  and 
kerosene  oil  tins  our  Indian 
empire  would  crumble  to  pieces 
in  a  week,  in  proof  of  which 
you  have  only  to  gaze  upon  the 
glittering  domes  of  the  mosques 
in  Srinagar,  entirely  formed  of 
the  latter.  I  look  upon  the 
introduction  of  kerosene  oil  into 
Uganda  as  one  of  the  most 
important  evidences  of  the 
gradual  civilisation  of  the 
country.  Chickens,  fortun- 
ately, are  indigenous. 

After  dinner  any  letters  that 
may  have  come  during  the  day 
have  to  be  answered,  accounts 
have  to  be  written  up,  and 
necessary  entries  to  be  made  in 
the  station  diary.  Bed  about 
9  P.M. 

But  now  to  change  to  more 
exciting  scenes.  The  writer 
and  Lieutenant  C.  St  A.  Wake 
of  the  East  African  Bines  had 
been  marching  for  three  days, 
and  arrived  in  the  then  quite 
unknown  Shuli  country,  some 
forty  miles  north  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate. We  had  received 
reports,  apparently  reliable,  of 
a  body  of  mutineers  advancing 
towards  Fowera  supported  by 
a  large  number  of  natives,  fol- 
lowers of  Kabarega,  the  fugi- 
tive king  of  Unyoro.  These 
we  had  gone  out  to  meet  with 
fifty  trained  soldiers  under 
Wake,  and  thirty  armed  port- 
ers, with  a  Maxim  gun :  not 


a  very  formidable  force,  but 
enough,  we  hoped,  if  well  sup- 
ported by  the  Shuli,  for  the 
work  in  hand.  Of  the  enemy's 
strength  we  were  ignorant ; 
but  we  were  pretty  sure  that 
it  could  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred Sudanese,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability it  did  not  exceed  sixty : 
the  natives  would  not  be  more 
formidable  than  our  own  allies. 
At  4.30  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day  we  were  on  the 
march.  Most  of  us  were  too 
excited  to  talk  much,  but  every 
half  mile  or  so  we  were  silently 
joined  by  numbers  of  naked 
savages,  until  I  felt  quite  proud 
of  the  extent  of  my  command, 
if  not  of  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements. In  all,  I  suppose 
some  five  hundred  men  joined 
us.  About  a  quarter  of  them 
had  guns,  of  all  sorts  and  de- 
scriptions —  B/emingtoiis,  Win- 
chesters, Tower  muskets,  and 
trade  muzzle  -  loaders ;  the  re- 
mainder for  the  most  part 
had  spears  and  shields,  a  few 
only  carrying  bows  and  barbed 
arrows.  Just  at  daybreak  we 
arrived  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  a  hill,  behind  the  crest 
of  which  lay  the  village  said  to 
be  held  by  the  enemy.  The 
exact  position  was  just  being 
pointed  out  by  a  native  when 
a  volley  from  the  opposite  rise 
set  all  doubts  at  rest.  In  a 
moment  Wake  had  sounded  the 
extend  for  his  men,  followed 
by  the  advance  and  double. 
The  porters  conformed  to  his 
movements,  all  but  a  few  who 
didn't  care  for  fighting.  The 
Shuli  spread  out  on  either  side 
of  us,  and  the  fight  had  begun. 
The  position  we  had  to  attack 
was  skilfully  chosen,  for  before 
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we  could  clear  the  village  we 
had  to  cross  a  swamp  and  turn 
the  enemy  off  the  crest  line. 
This  was  quickly  and  success- 
fully accomplished,  but  not 
without  loss,  the  brunt  of  which 
fell  on  the  Maxim  squad.  One 
man  was  killed  and  another 
wounded  while  coming  into 
action ;  almost  simultaneously 
the  belt-box  was  shot  through 
and  the  tripod  hit.  Once  we 
had  gained  the  crest  the  day 
was  ours,  though  we  still  con- 
tinued to  lose  men,  one  of  whom 
was  shot  while  speaking  to  me : 
the  bullet  entered  his  left  arm 
and  came  out  between  his 
shoulder-blades;  he  lived  for 
four  months,  but  succumbed  at 
last.  Wake,  too,  had  one  or 
two  narrow  escapes ;  for,  being 
mounted  on  a  donkey — an  un- 
fortunate necessity  in  his  case 
owing  to  a  former  wound — he 
was  very  conspicuous.  In  the 
village  we  met  with  no  resist- 
ance, but  found  a  poor  old 
Hindustani  carpenter,  who, 
through  disregarding  his  orders, 
had  been  caught  by  the  Sudan- 
ese at  Lubas,  and  had  had  a 
roughish  time  since.  Sudanese 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  food, 
rest,  and  other  necessaries  of 
life  don't  at  all  suit  the  delicate 
Indian  constitution.  The  pur- 
suit continued  for  about  three 
miles,  by  which  time  our  op- 
ponents had  vanished  as  only 
natives  can  :  moreover,  as  our 
own  force  was  pretty  well 
scattered  in  all  directions,  I 
thought  it  wiser  to  sound  the 
assembly  and  to  return  to  our 
last  night's  camp.  Wake  now 
told  me  that  he  was  afraid 
his  native  officer,  an  excellent 
Swahili,  had  been  severely 


wounded.  He  had  not  had 
time  to  examine  the  injury, 
but  as  it  was  in  the  thigh,  we 
feared  the  worst.  Should  it 
prove  to  be  a  flesh  wound  only, 
there  would  be  no  great  harm 
done ;  but  if  the  bone  were 
broken  or  the  artery  touched,  it 
was  a  different  matter.  As 
soon  as  the  majority  of  our 
small  force  had  assembled  we 
returned  to  the  enemy's  village, 
and  halted  there  until  joined 
by  the  remainder  of  our  men, 
who  had  got  separated  from  the 
main  body  in  the  pursuit.  Our 
first  care  was  to  count  our 
losses.  The  native  officer,  we 
were  told,  had  been  carried  home 
after  bandaging  up  his  own  leg, 
a  piece  of  information  which 
relieved  our  anxiety  about  the 
artery.  One  man  was  dead, 
five  men  wounded  more  or  less 
seriously,  and  one  was  missing. 
Eight  men  hit  out  of  eighty,  a 
fairly  heavy  percentage.  Care- 
ful inquiry  elicited  the  informa- 
tion that  five  Sudanese  had 
been  found  dead  and  a  good 
many  natives ;  it  was  probable 
that  more  were  lying  hidden  in 
the  long  grass.  Our  prisoners 
were  one  man,  fifty-eight  women 
and  children,  in  addition  to 
whom  we  had  captured  seven- 
teen head  of  cattle.  So  far  we 
were  in  good  spirits ;  but  the 
depressing  part  was  to  come  on 
our  return  to  camp,  when  the 
wounded  had  to  be  dressed. 
No  medical  aid  was  at  hand, 
and  very  little  medicine  ;  but  in 
Wake  I  had  a  companion  whom 
bitter  experience  had  made  a 
very  efficient  amateur  surgeon. 
Salim  Effendi  was  our  first 
case.  He  was  suffering  con- 
siderably, but  bearing  his  pain 
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with  great  fortitude.  "While 
Wake  prepared  bandages,  got 
water,  &c.,  I  made  a  few  splints 
out  of  the  trunks  of  banana- 
trees,  of  which  there  were  one 
or  two  miserable  specimens 
close  by ;  we  then  examined  and 
washed  the  wound  carefully, 
but  as  soon  as  I  raised  the  leg 
for  Wake  to  bandage,  I  felt 
that  the  bone  was  broken.  At 
first  we  had  hoped  that  it  might 
not  be  so,  but  now  I  had  no 
doubt,  and  our  great  anxiety 
was  whether  the  shock  and 
strain  of  being  moved  would 
not  prove  too  great  for  a 
naturally  weak  constitution. 
Poor  chap,  he  died  uncomplain- 
ingly the  next  afternoon,  add- 
ing a  little  to  the  debt  that 
Britain  owes  to  her  black 
soldiers  :  even  had  there  been  a 
doctor  at  hand  I  feel  sure  he 
could  not  have  been  saved. 
There  were  two  more  severe 
wounds,  and  three  others  which 
required  attention  but  were 
not  serious.  When  these  had 
all  been  washed,  dressed,  and 
bandaged,  Wake  and  I  were 
free  to  partake  of  a  well-earned 
meal,  to  which  we  did  ample 
justice  while  talking  over  the 
events  of  the  day.  In  spite  of 
our  losses  we  could  not  help 
thinking  we  had  done  a  good 
morning's  work.  Lunch  over, 
I  wrote  a  short  account  of  the 
fight  to  send  off  to  Unyoro :  it 
was  followed  by  a  fuller  des- 
patch the  next  day. 

Meanwhile  our  Shuli  allies 
had  been  assembling  in  large 
numbers  :  they  were  delighted 
with  the  result  of  the  battle, 
and  loud  in  praises  of  the  white 
man.  Their  losses  had  been 
slight — one  man  killed  and  one 


wounded,  the  latter  having 
been  in  such  a  hurry  to  escape 
observation  after  firing  his  gun 
that  he  had  run  his  own  spear 
into  his  arm  when  bobbing 
down  to  hide  in  the  long  grass. 

They  had  all  made  quite  sure 
that  their  country  was  about 
to  be  raided  by  Kabarega  and 
the  Sudanese,  in  which  case 
their  houses  would  be  burnt 
and  their  cattle  be  carried  off 
—  a  fate  that  overtook  them 
later,  greatly  to  my  sorrow. 
For  the  present  care  was  for- 
gotten and  joy  depicted  upon 
every  face. 

Among  others,  the  head  local 
chief,  Alagoyn,  brought  three 
of  his  wives  to  see  us ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  afternoon  was  spent 
exchanging  presents  and  re- 
ceiving visitors  of  more  or  less 
importance,  alike  only  in  their 
refreshing  nakedness. 

In  the  evening  the  wounded 
had  to  be  again  visited,  and  a 
small  dose  of  opium  admin- 
istered in  hopes  of  their  getting 
a  decent  night's  rest  to  fortify 
them  for  the  return  journey 
on  the  morrow ;  stretchers  had 
to  be  prepared,  and  all  ex- 
pended ammunition  to  be  re- 
placed from  our  reserve.  It 
was  possible,  though  not  prob- 
able, that  we  should  be  attacked 
while  making  our  way  back 
through  the  uninhabited  jungle 
which  lay  between  us  and 
Fowera, — for  this  we  must  be 
prepared. 

Night  was  now  coming  on, 
and  still  there  was  no  trace  of 
the  missing  man ;  but  just  as 
Wake  and  I  were  preparing 
for  dinner,  some  Shuli  who  had 
been  searching  for  him  all  the 
afternoon  came  in  with  his 
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head.  They  told  us  they  had 
found  him  lying  dead  in  the 
grass,  and  had  brought  in,  for 
our  satisfaction,  this  ghastly 
though  silent  witness  to  the 
truth  of  their  statement. 
Simple  fellows,  they  had  done 
their  best  according  to  their 
lights,  and  were  rewarded  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  we  thought  it 
advisable  to  conceal  their  action 
from  the  dead  man's  comrades, 
merely  stating  that  he  had  been 
found  dead. 

Before  turning  in  each  of  us 
took  a  strong  dose  of  quinine, 
as  fever  is  always  apt  to  come 
on  after  a  long  exciting  day, 
much  of  which  has  necessarily 
been  spent  in  the  sun — a  wise 
precaution,  which  I  would  re- 
commend to  every  one  serving 
in  Africa.  Thus  ended  another 
day  of  my  life  in  Equatoria. 

In  the  foregoing  rough  sketch 
I  have  striven  to  depict  only 
the  pleasant  and  interesting 
side  of  African  life;  but  my 
readers,  if  such  there  be,  must 
not  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  there  is  no  other  aspect 
from  which  service  under  the 
Foreign  Office  in  that  benighted 
country  may  be  viewed.  No 
possible  object  can  be  served, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  by  de- 
scribing the  weary  hours  of 
sickness,  or  even  mere  loneli- 
ness, which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
all — not  a  white  man  within 
fifty  miles,  and  the  slender 
stock  of  literature  read  and 
re-read  until  the  very  adver- 
tisements have  been  almost 
committed  to  memory,  while 
boredom  reigns  supreme.  It  is 
in  such  hours  as  these  that 


one's  thoughts  turn  longingly 
homewards,  and  one  wonders 
why  one  ever  left  Great  Britain's 
shores.  But  although  nothing 
is  to  be  gamed  by  dwelh'ng  on 
the  gloomy  side — for  there  are 
grumblers  enough  and  to  spare 
— it  would  be  equally  foolish  to 
ignore  its  existence. 

Taken  all  round,  as  a  train- 
ing-ground for  young  men,  for 
it  is  not  an  old  man's  country, 
Africa  is  unrivalled  through- 
out the  world.  The  man  who 
does  not  learn  self-reliance  and 
adaptability  to  circumstances  in 
Africa  will  do  so  nowhere ;  but 
whether  he  does  so  or  not,  he 
should  strive  to  remember  old 
Horace's  advice  about  preserv- 
ing an  equal  mind  in  adversity 
as  in  prosperity.  With  a  dis- 
ordered liver  and  enlarged 
spleen  it  is  not  easy  advice  to 
follow,  but  it  pays  if  you  can 
manage  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  more 
scene  upon  which  I  would 
lightly,  very  lightly,  touch  be- 
fore bringing  my  article  to  a 
close. 

Place  yourself,  dear  reader, 
if  you  can,  in  the  position  of  a 
young  Briton,  perhaps  freshly 
out  from  home,  watching  by  the 
bedside  of  the  only  other  white 
man  within  several  days'  jour- 
ney, who  is  already  hovering  be- 
tween life  and  death,  no  human 
aid  at  hand,  and  nothing  but 
his  own  lack  of  experience  on 
which  to  rely.  Try  to  imagine 
his  relief  should  his  patient  re- 
cover ;  do  your  best  to  imagine 
the  reverse, — I  fancy  you  will 
fail.  No  uncommon  African 
experience  this,  but  one  over 
which  I  prefer  to  draw  a  veil. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"  OH  yes.  I  attended  the  in- 
quiry," he  would  say,  "and  to 
this  day  I  haven't  left  off 
wondering  why  I  went.  I  ana 
willing  to  believe  each  of  us  has 
a  guardian  angel,  if  you  fellows 
will  concede  to  me  that  each  of 
us  has  a  familiar  devil  as  well. 
I  want  you  to  own  up,  because 
I  don't  like  to  feel  exceptional 
in  any  way,  and  I  know  I  have 
him  —  the  devil,  I  mean.  I 
haven't  seen  him,  of  course, 
but  I  go  upon  circumstantial 
evidence.  He  is  there  right 
enough,  and,  being  malicious,  he 
lets  me  in  for  that  kind  of  thing. 
What  kind  of  thing,  you  ask? 
Why,  the  inquiry  thing,  the 
yellow-dog  thing — you  wouldn't 
think  a  mangy,  native  tyke 
would  be  allowed  to  trip  up 
people  in  the  verandah  of  a 
magistrate's  court,  would  you? 
— the  kind  of  thing  that  by 
devious,  unexpected,  truly  dia- 
bolical ways  causes  me  to  run 
up  against  men  with  soft  spots, 
with  hard  spots,  with  hidden 
plague  spots,  by  Jove !  and 
loosens  their  tongues  at  the 
sight  of  me  for  their  infernal 
confidences ;  as  though,  for- 
sooth, I  had  no  confidences 
to  make  to  myself,  as  though 
— God  help  me ! — I  didn't  have 
enough  confidential  informa- 
tion about  myself  to  harrow 
my  own  soul  till  the  end  of  my 


appointed  time.  And  what  I 
have  done  to  be  thus  favoured 
I  want  to  know.  I  declare  I 
am  as  full  of  my  own  concerns 
as  the  next  man,  and  I  have  as 
much  memory  as  the  average 
pilgrim  in  this  valley,  so  you 
see  I  am  not  particularly  fit 
to  be  a  receptacle  of  confessions. 
Then  why?  Can't  tell — unless 
it  be  to  make  time  pass  away 
after  dinner.  Charley,  my  dear 
chap,  your  dinner  was  extremely 
good,  and  in  consequence  these 
men  here  look  upon  a  quiet 
rubber  as  a  tumultuous  occu- 
pation. They  wallow  in  your 
good  chairs  and  think  to  them- 
selves, 'Hang  exertion.  Let 
that  Marlow  talk' 

"  Talk !  So  be  it.  And  it's 
easy  enough  to  talk  of  Master 
Jim,  after  a  good  spread,  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  with  a  box  of  decent 
cigars  handy,  on  a  blessed 
evening  of  freshness  and  star- 
light that  would  make  the 
best  of  us  forget  we  are  only 
on  sufferance  here  and  got  to 
pick  our  way  in  cross  lights, 
watching  every  precious  minute 
and  every  irremediable  step, 
trusting  we  shall  manage  yet 
to  go  out  decently  in  the  end — 
but  not  so  sure  of  it  after  all — 
and  with  dashed  little  help  to 
expect  from  those  we  touch 
elbows  with  right  and  left.  Of 
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course  there  are  men  here  and 
there  to  whom  the  whole  of  life 
is  like  an  after-dinner  hour 
with  a  cigar;  easy,  pleasant, 
empty,  perhaps  enlivened  by 
some  fable  of  strife  to  be  for- 
gotten before  the  end  is  told — 
before  the  end  is  told — even  if 
there  happens  to  be  any  end 
to  it. 

"  My  eyes  met  his  for  the 
first  time  at  that  inquiry.  You 
must  know  that  everybody  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  sea 
was  there,  because  the  affair 
had  been  notorious  for  days, 
ever  since  that  mysterious  cable 
message  came  from  Aden  to 
start  us  all  cackling.  I  say 
mysterious,  because  it  was  so  in 
a  sense  though  it  contained  a 
naked  fact,  about  as  naked  and 
ugly  as  a  fact  can  well  be.  The 
whole  waterside  talked  of  noth- 
ing else.  First  thing  in  the 
morning  as  I  was  dressing  in 
my  state -room,  I  would  hear 
through  the  bulkhead  my  Par- 
see  Dubash  jabbering  about 
the  Patna  with  the  steward, 
while  he  drank  a  cup  of  tea,  by 
favour,  in  the  pantry.  No 
sooner  on  shore  I  would  meet 
some  acquaintance,  and  the  first 
remark  would  be,  '  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  anything  to  beat 
this  ? '  and  according  to  his 
kind  the  man  would  smile 
cynically,  or  look  sad,  or  let 
out  a  swear  or  two.  Complete 
strangers  would  accost  each 
other  familiarly,  just  for  the 
sake  of  easing  their  minds  on 
the  subject:  every  confounded 
loafer  in  the  town  came  in  for 
a  harvest  of  drinks  over  this 
affair :  you  heard  of  it  in  the 
harbour  office,  at  every  ship- 
broker's,  at  your  agent's,  from 


whites,  from  natives,  from  half- 
castes,  from  the  very  boatmen 
squatting  half  -  naked  on  the 
stone  steps  as  you  went  up — 
by  Jove !  There  was  some  in- 
dignation, not  a  few  jokes,  and 
no  end  of  discussions  as  to  what 
had  become  of  them,  you  know. 
This  went  on  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  more,  and  the  opinion 
that  whatever  was  mysterious 
in  this  affair  would  turn  out 
to  be*  tragic  began  to  prevail, 
when  one  fine  morning,  as  I  was 
standing  in  the  shade  by  the 
steps  of  the  harbour  office,  I 
perceived  four  men  walking 
towards  me  along  the  quay. 
I  wondered  for  a  while  where 
that  queer  lot  had  sprung  from, 
and  suddenly,  I  may  say,  I 
shouted  to  myself,  'Here  they 
are !' 

"  There  they  were,  sure 
enough,  three  of  them  as  large 
as  life,  and  one  much  larger 
of  girth  than  any  living  man 
has  a  right  to  be,  just  landed 
with  a  good  breakfast  inside 
of  them  from  an  outward 
bound  Dale  Line  steamer  that 
had  come  in  about  an  hour 
after  sunrise.  There  could  be 
no  mistake ;  I  spotted  the  jolly 
skipper  of  the  Patna  at  the 
first  glance :  the  fattest  man  in 
the  whole  blessed  tropical  belt 
clear  round  that  good  old  earth 
of  ours.  Moreover,  nine  months 
or  so  before,  I  had  come  across 
him  in  Samarang.  His  steamer 
was  loading  in  the  Roads,  and 
he  was  abusing  the  tyrannical 
institutions  of  the  German  em- 
pire, and  soaking  himself  in 
beer  all  day  long  and  day  after 
day  in  De  Jongh's  back-shop, 
till  De  Jongh,  who  charged  a 
guilder  for  every  bottle  without 
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as  much  as  the  quiver  of  an 
eyelid,  would  beckon  me  aside, 
and,  with  his  little  leathery 
face  all  puckered  up,  declare 
confidentially,  '  Business  is  busi- 
ness, but  this  man,  captain,  he 
make  me  very  sick.  Tf  ui ! ' 

"  I  was  looking  at  him  from 
the  shade.  He  was  hurrying 
on  a  little  in  advance,  and  the 
sunlight  beating  on  him  brought 
out  his  bulk  in  a  startling  way. 
He  made  me  think  of  a  trained 
baby  elephant  walking  on  hind- 
legs.  He  was  extravagantly 
gorgeous  too  —  got  up  in  a 
soiled  sleeping  suit,  bright  green 
and  deep  orange  vertical  stripes, 
with  a  pair  of  ragged  straw 
slippers  on  his  bare  feet,  and 
somebody's  cast-off  pith  hat, 
very  dirty  and  two  sizes  too 
small  for  him,  tied  up  with  a 
manilla  rope-yarn  on  the  top  of 
his  big  head.  You  understand 
a  man  like  that  hasn't  the  ghost 
of  a  chance  when  it  comes  to 
borrowing  clothes.  Very  welL 
On  he  came  in  hot  haste,  with- 
out a  look  right  or  left,  passed 
within  three  feet  of  me,  and  in 
the  innocence  of  his  heart  went 
on  pelting  up -stairs  into  the 
harbour-office  to  make  his  de- 
position, or  report,  or  whatever 
you  like  to  call  it. 

"  It  appears  he  addressed  him- 
self in  the  first  instance  to 
the  principal  shipping-master. 
Archie  Euthvel  had  just  come 
in,  and,  as  his  story  goes,  was 
about  to  begin  his  arduous  day 
by  giving  a  dressing-down  to 
his  chief  clerk.  Some  of  you 
might  have  known  him  —  an 
obliging  little  Portuguese  half- 
caste  with  a  miserably  skinny 
neck,  and  always  on  the  hop 
to  get  something  from  the  ship- 


masters in  the  way  of  eatables 
— a  piece  of  salt  pork,  a  bag  of 
biscuits,  a  few  potatoes,  or  what 
not.  One  voyage,  I  recollect, 
I  tipped  him  a  live  sheep  out 
of  the  remnant  of  my  sea-stock  : 
not  that  I  wanted  him  to  do 
anything  for  me — he  couldn't, 
you  know  —  but  because  his 
childlike  belief  in  the  sacred 
right  to  perquisites  quite  touch- 
ed my  heart.  It  was  so  strong 
as  to  be  almost  beautiful  The 
race  —  the  two  races  rather — 
and  the  climate  .  .  .  However, 
never  mind.  I  know  where  I 
have  a  friend  for  life. 

"  Well,  Ruthvel  says  he  was 
giving  him  a  severe  lecture — 
on  official  morality,  I  suppose 
— when  he  heard  a  kind  of 
subdued  commotion  at  his 
back,  and  turning  round  he  saw, 
in  his  own  words,  something 
round  and  enormous,  resembling 
a  sixteen-hundredweight  sugar- 
hogshead  wrapped  in  striped 
flannelette,  up-ended  in  the 
middle  of  the  large  floor  space 
in  the  office.  He  declares  he 
was  so  taken  aback  that  for 
quite  an  appreciable  time  he  did 
not  realise  the  thing  was  ah' ve, 
and  sat  still  wondering  for 
what  purpose  and  by  what 
means  that  object  had  been 
transported  in  front  of  his 
desk.  The  archway  from  the 
anteroom  was  crowded  with 
punkah-pullers,  sweepers,  police 
peons,  the  coxswain  and  crew 
of  the  harbour  steam-launch, 
all  craning  their  necks  and 
almost  climbing  on  each  other's 
backs.  Quite  a  riot.  By  that 
tune  the  fellow  had  managed 
to  tug  and  jerk  his  hat  clear 
of  his  head,  and  advanced  with 
slight  bows  at  Kuthvel,  who 
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told  me  the  sight  was  so  dis- 
composing that  for  some  time 
he  listened,  quite  unable  to 
make  out  what  that  appar- 
ition wanted.  It  spoke  in  a 
voice  harsh  and  lugubrious  but 
intrepid,  and  little  by  little  it 
dawned  upon  Archie  that  this 
was  a  development  of  the 
Patna  case.  He  says  that 
as  soon  as  he  understood  who 
it  was  before  him  he  felt  quite 
unwell, — Archie  is  so  sympa- 
thetic and  easily  upset, — but 
pulled  himself  together  and 
shouted  '  Stop  !  I  can't  listen 
to  you.  You  must  go  to  the 
Master  Attendant.  I  can't 
possibly  listen  to  you.  Captain 
Elliot  is  the  man  you  want  to 
see.  This  way,  this  way.'  He 
jumped  up,  ran  round  that  long 
counter,  pulled,  shoved :  the  other 
let  him,  surprised  but  obedient 
at  first,  and  only  at  the  door  of 
the  private  office  some  sort  of 
animal  instinct  made  him  hang 
back  and  snort  like  a  frightened 
bullock.  '  Look  here  !  what's 
up  ?  Let  go  !  Look  here  ! ' 
Archie  flung  open  the  door 
without  knocking.  '  The  mas- 
ter of  the  Patna,  sir,'  he 
shouts.  '  Go  in,  captain.'  He 
saw  the  old  man  lift  his  head 
from  some  writing  so  sharp 
that  his  nose -nippers  fell  off, 
banged  the  door  to,  and  fled 
to  his  desk,  where  he  had  some 
papers  waiting  for  his  signa- 
ture :  but  he  says  the  row 
that  burst  out  in  there  was 
so  awful  that  he  couldn't  col- 
lect his  senses  sufficiently  to 
remember  the  spelling  of  his 
own  name.  Archie's  the  most 
sensitive  shipping-master  in  the 
two  hemispheres.  He  declares 
he  felt  as  though  he  had  thrown 


a  man  to  a  hungry  lion.  No 
doubt  the  noise  was  great.  I 
heard  it  down  below,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe 
it  was  heard  clear  across  the 
Esplanade  as  far  as  the  band- 
stand. Old  father  Elliot  had 
a  great  stock  of  words  and 
could  shout — and  didn't  mind 
who  he  shouted  at  either.  He 
would  have  shouted  at  the  Vice- 
roy himself.  As  he  used  to  tell 
me:  '^1  am  as  high  as  I  can 
get,  my  pension  is  safe !  Oh, 
I've  a  few  pounds  laid  by,  and 
if  they  don't  like  my  notions  of 
duty  I  would  just  as  soon  go 
home  as  not.  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  I  have  always  spoken  my 
mind.  All  I  care  for  now  is  to 
see  my  girls  married  before  I  die.' 
He  was  a  little  crazy  on  that 
point.  His  three  daughters  were 
awfully  nice,  though  they  re- 
sembled him  amazingly,  and  on 
the  mornings  he  woke  up  with 
a  gloomy  view  of  their  matri- 
monial prospects  the  office 
would  read  it  in  his  eye  and 
tremble,  because,  they  said,  he 
was  sure  to  have  somebody 
for  breakfast.  However,  that 
morning  he  did  not  eat  the 
renegade,  but,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  carry  on  the  met- 
aphor, chewed  him  up  very 
small,  so  to  speak,  and — ah ! 
ejected  him  again. 

"Thus  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments I  saw  his  monstrous 
bulk  descend  in  haste  and 
stand  still  on  the  outer  steps. 
He  had  stopped  close  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  profound 
meditation :  his  large  purple 
cheeks  quivered.  He  was  biting 
his  thumb,  and  after  a  while 
noticed  me  with  a  sidelong 
vexed  look.  The  other  three 
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chaps  that  had  landed  with  him 
made  a  little  group  waiting  at 
some  distance.  There  was  a 
sallow-faced,  mean  little  chap 
with  his  arm  in  a  sling ;  a  long 
individual  in  a  blue  flannel  coat, 
as  dry  as  a  chip  and  no  stouter 
than  a  broomstick,  with  droop- 
ing grey  moustaches,  and  looking 
about  him  with  an  air  of  jaunty 
imbecility.  The  third  was  an 
upstanding,  broad  -  shouldered 
youth,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  turning  his  back  on  the 
other  two  who  appeared  to  be 
talking  together  earnestly.  He 
stared  across  the  empty  Esplan- 
ade. A  ramshackle  gharry,  all 
dust  and  Venetian  blinds,  pulled 
up  short  opposite  the  group, 
and  the  driver,  throwing  up  his 
right  foot  over  his  knee,  gave 
himself  up  to  -the  critical  ex- 
amination of  his  toes.  The 
young  chap,  making  no  move- 
ment, not  even  stirring  his 
head,  just  stared  into  the  sun- 
shine. This  was  my  first  view 
of  Jim.  He  looked  as  uncon- 
cerned and  unapproachable  as 
only  the  young  can  look.  There 
he  stood,  clean-limbed,  clean- 
faced,  firm  on  his  feet,  as  prom- 
ising a  boy  as  the  sun  ever  shone 
on  ;  and,  looking  at  him,  know- 
ing all  he  knew  and  a  little 
more  too,  I  was  as  angry  as 
though  I  had  detected  him  try- 
ing to  get  something  out  of  me 
by  false  pretences.  He  had  no 
business  to  look  so  sound.  I 
thought  to  myself — well,  if  this 
sort  can  go  wrong  like  that  .  .  . 
and  I  felt  as  though  I  could 
fling  down  my  hat  and  dance 
011  it  from  sheer  mortification, 
as  I  once  saw  the  skipper  of 
an  Italian  barque  do  because 
his  duffer  of  a  mate  got  into 


a  mess  with  his  anchors  when 
making  a  flying  moor  in  a 
roadstead  full  of  ships.  I  asked 
myself,  seeing  him  there  appar- 
ently so  much  at  ease — is  he 
silly  ?  is  he  callous  ?  He  seemed 
ready  to  start  whistling  a  tune. 
And  note,  I  did  not  care  a 
rap  about  the  behaviour  of  the 
other  two.  Their  persons  some- 
how fitted  the  tale  that  was 
public  property,  and  was  going 
to  be  the  subject  of  an  official 
inquiry.  '  That  old  mad  rogue 
up-stairs  called  me  a  hound,' 
said  the  captain  of  the  Patna. 
I  can't  tell  whether  he  recog- 
nised me — I  rather  think  he 
did ;  but  at  any  rate  our  glances 
met.  He  glared  —  I  smiled  ; 
hound  was  the  very  mildest 
epithet  that  had  reached  me 
through  the  open  window.  '  Did 
he  ? '  I  said  from  some  strange 
inability  to  hold  my  tongue. 
He  nodded,  bit  his  thumb  again, 
swore  under  his  breath  :  then 
lifting  his  head  and  looking  at 
me  with  sullen  and  passionate 
impudence — '  Bah  !  the  Pacific 
is  big,  my  friendt.  You  damned 
Englishmen  can  do  your  worst ; 
I  know  where  there's  plenty 
room  for  a  man  like  me :  I  am 
well  aguaindt  in  Apia,  in 
Honolulu,  in  .  .  . '  He  paused 
reflectively,  while  without  effort 
I  could  depict  to  myself  the 
sort  of  people  he  was  'aguaindt' 
with  in  those  places.  I  won't 
make  a  secret  of  it  that  I  had 
been '  aguaindt '  with  not  a  few 
of  that  sort  myself.  There  are 
times  when  a  man  must  act  as 
though  life  were  equally  sweet 
in  any  company.  I've  known 
such  a  time,  and,  what's  more,  I 
shan't  now  pretend  to  pull  a 
long  face  of  regret  over  my 
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necessity,  because  a  good  many 
of  that  bad  company  from  want 
of  moral — moral — what  shall  I 
say  ? — posture,  or  from  some 
other  equally  profound  cause, 
were  twice  as  instructive  and 
twenty  times  more  amusing 
than  the  usual  respectable  thief 
of  commerce  you  fellows  ask  to 
sit  at  your  table  without  any 
real  necessity  —  from  habit, 
from  cowardice,  from  good- 
nature, from  a  hundred  sneak- 
ing and  inadequate  reasons. 

" '  You  Englishmen  are  all 
rogues,'  went  on  my  patriotic 
Flensborg  or  Stettin  Austra- 
lian. I  really  don't  recollect 
now  what  decent  little  port  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  was 
defiled  by  being  the  nest  of  that 
precious  bird.  '  What  are  you 
to  shout  ?  Eh  ?  You  tell  me  ? 
You  no  better  than  other  people, 


Gottam  fuss  with  me.'  His 
thick  carcass  trembled  on  its 
legs  that  were  like  a  pair  of 
pillars;  it  trembled  from  head 
to  foot.  'That's  what  you 
English  always  make — make  a 
tarn'  fuss — for  any  little  thing, 
because  I  was  not  born  in  your 
tarn'  country.  Take  away  my 
certificate.  Take  it.  I  don't 
want  the  certificate.  A  man 
like  me  don't  want  your  ver- 
fluchte  certificate.  I  shpit  on 
it.'  He  spat.  '  I  vill  an  Ameri- 
gan  citizen  begome,'  he  cried, 
fretting  and  fuming  and  shuf- 
fling his  feet  as  if  to  free  his 
ankles  from  some  invisible  and 
mysterious  grasp  that  would 
not  let  him  get  away  from 
that  spot.  He  made  himself 
so  warm  'that  the  top  of  his 
bullet  head  positively  smoked. 
Nothing  mysterious  prevented 


me  from  going  away  :  curiosity 
is  the  most  obvious  of  senti- 
ments, and  it  held  me  there  to 
see  the  effect  of  a  full  informa- 
tion upon  that  young  fellow 
who,  hands  in  pockets,  and  turn- 
ing his  back  upon  the  sidewalk, 
gazed  across  the  grass  plots 
of  the  Esplanade  at  the  yellow 
portico  of  the  Malabar  Hotel 
with  the  air  of  a  man  about  to 
go  for  a  walk  as  soon  as  his 
friend  is  ready.  That's  how  he 
looked,  and  it  was  odious.  I 
waited  to  see  him  overwhelmed, 
confounded,  pierced  through 
and  through,  squirming  like  an 
impaled  beetle — and  I  was  half- 
afraid  to  see  it  too  —  if  you 
understand  what  I  mean. 
Nothing  more  awful  than  to 
watch  a  man  who  has  been 
found  out,  not  in  a  crime  but 
in  a  more  than  criminal  weak- 
ness. The  commonest  sort  of 
fortitude  prevents  us  from 
becoming  criminals  in  a  legal 
sense ;  it  is  from  weakness  un- 
known, but  perhaps  suspected, 
as  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
you  suspect  a  deadly  snake  in 
every  bush,  —  from  weakness 
that  may  lie  hidden,  watched 
or  unwatched,  prayed  against 
or  manfully  scorned,  repressed 
or  maybe  ignored  more  than 
half  a  lifetime,  not  one  of  us 
is  safe.  We  get  snared  into 
doing  things  for  which  we  get 
called  names,  and  things  for 
which  we  get  hanged,  and  yet 
the  spirit  may  well  survive, — 
survive  the  condemnation,  sur- 
vive the  halter,  by  Jove  !  And 
there  are  things  —  they  look 
small  enough  sometimes  too — 
by  which  some  of  us  are  totally 
and  completely  undone.  I 
watched  the  youngster  there. 
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I  liked  his  appearance ;  I  knew 
his  appearance;  he  came  from 
the  right  place ;  he  was  one 
of  us.  He  stood  there  for 
all  the  parentage  of  his  kind, 
for  men  and  women  by  no 
means  clever  or  amusing,  but 
whose  very  existence  is  based 
upon  honest  faith,  and  upon 
the  instinct  of  courage.  I 
don't  mean  military  courage, 
or  civil  courage,  or  any  special 
kind  of  courage.  I  mean  just 
that  inborn  ability  to  look 
temptations  straight  in  the 
face, — a  readiness  unintellectual 
enough,  goodness  knows,  but 
without  a  pose, — a  power  of 
resistance,  don't  you  see,  un- 
gracious if  you  like,  but  price- 
less— an  unthinking  and  blessed 
stiffness  before  the  outward 
and  inward  terrors,  before  the 
might  of  nature  and  the  se- 
ductive corruption  of  men  — 
backed  by  a  faith  invulnerable 
to  the  strength  of  facts,  to  the 
contagion  of  example,  to  the 
solicitation  of  ideas.  Hang 
ideas  !  They  are  tramps,  vaga- 
bonds, knocking  at  the  back- 
door of  your  mind,  each  taking 
a  little  of  your  substance,  each 
carrying  away  some  crumb  of 
that  belief  in  a  few  simple 
notions  you  must  cling  to  if  you 
want  to  live  decently  and  would 
like  to  die  easy ! 

"  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Jim,  directly ;  only  he  was  out- 
wardly so  typical  of  that  good 
stupid  kind  we  like  to  feel 
marching  right  and  left  of  us 
in  life,  of  the  kind  that  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  vagaries  of 
intelligence  and  the  perversions 
of — of  nerves,  let  us  say.  He 
was  the  kind  of  fellow  you 
would,  on  the  strength  of  his 


looks,  leave  in  charge  of  the 
deck  —  figuratively  and  pro- 
fessionally speaking.  I  say  I 
would,  and  I  ought  to  know. 
Haven't  I  turned  out  youngsters 
enough  in  my  time,  for  the 
service  of  the  Red  Rag,  to  the 
craft  of  the  sea,  to  the  craft 
whose  whole  secret  could  be 
expressed  in  one  short  sentence, 
and  yet  must  be  driven  afresh 
every  day  into  young  heads  till 
it  becomes  the  component  part 
of  every  waking  thought — till 
it  is  present  in  every  dream 
of  their  young  sleep  !  The  sea 
has  been  good  to  me,  but  when 
I  remember  all  these  boys  that 
passed  through  my  hands, 
some  grown  up  now  and  some 
drowned  by  this  time,  but  all 
good  stuff  for  the  sea,  I  don't 
think  I  have  done  badly  by  it 
either.  Were  I  to  go  home 
to-morrow,  I  bet  that  before 
two  days  passed  over  my  head 
some  sunburnt  young  chief 
mate  would  overtake  me  at 
some  dock  gateway  or  other, 
and  a  fresh  deep  voice  speak- 
ing above  my  hat  would  ask : 
'  Don't  you  remember  me,  sir  ? 
Why!  little  So-and-so.  Such 
and  such  a  ship.  It  was  my 
first  voyage.'  And  I  would 
remember  a  bewildered  little 
shaver,  no  higher  than  the  back 
of  this  chair,  with  a  mother 
and  perhaps  a  big  sister  on 
the  quay,  very  quiet  but  too 
upset  to  wave  their  handker- 
chiefs at  the  ship  that  glides  out 
gently  between  the  pier-heads : 
or  perhaps  some  decent  middle- 
aged  father  who  had  come 
early  with  his  boy  to  see  him 
off,  and  stays  all  the  morning, 
because  he  is  interested  in  the 
windlass  apparently,  and  stays 
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too  long,  and  has  got  to 
scramble  ashore  at  last  with 
no  time  at  all  to  say  good-bye. 
The  mud  pilot  on  the  poop  sings 
out  to  me  in  a  drawl,  '  Hold 
her  with  the  check  line  for  a 
moment,  Mister  Mate.  There's 
a  gentleman  wants  to  get 
ashore.  .  .  .  Up  with  you,  sir. 
Nearly  got  carried  off  to  Tal- 
cahuano,  didn't  you?  Now's 
your  time ;  easy  does  it.  ... 
All  right.  Slack  away  again 
forward  there.'  The  tugs, 
smoking  like  the  pit  of  per- 
dition, get  hold  and  churn  the 
old  river  into  fury ;  the  gentle- 
man ashore  is  dusting  his 
knees — the  benevolent  steward 
had  shied  his  umbrella  after 
him.  All  very  proper.  He 
has  offered  his  bit  of  sacrifice 
to  the  sea,  and  now  he  may 
go  home  pretending  he  thinks 
nothing  of  it ;  and  the  little 
willing  victim  shall  be  very 
sea -sick  before  next  morning. 
By  -  and  -  by,  when  he  has 
learned  all  the  little  mysteries 
and  the  one  great  secret  of  the 
craft,  he  shall  be  fit  to  live  or  die 
as  the  sea  may  decree ;  and  the 
man  who  had  taken  a  hand  in 
this  fool  game,  in  which  the  sea 
wins  every  toss,  will  be  pleased 
to  have  his  back  slapped  by  a 
heavy  young  hand,  and  to  hear 
a  cheery  sea-puppy  voice :  '  Do 
you  remember  me,  sir?  The 
little  So-and-so.' 

"  I  tell  you  this  is  good ;  it 
tells  you  that  once  in  your  life 
at  least  you  had  gone  the 
right  way  to  work.  I  have 
been  thus  slapped,  and  I  have 
winced,  for  the  slap  was  heavy, 
and  I  have  glowed  all  day  long 
and  gone  to  bed  feeling  less 
lonely  in  the  world  by  virtue 
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of  that  hearty  thump.  Don't 
I  remember  the  little  So-and- 
so's  !  I  tell  you  I  ought  to 
know  the  right  kind  of  looks. 
I  would  have  trusted  the  deck  to 
that  youngster  on  the  strength 
of  a  single  glance,  and  gone  to 
sleep  with  both  eyes — and,  by 
Jove !  it  wouldn't  have  been 
safe.  There  are  depths  of 
horror  in  that  thought.  He 
looked  as  genuine  as  a  new  sov- 
ereign,'but  there  was  some  in- 
fernal alloy  in  his  metal.  How 
much  ?  The  least  thing  —  the 
least  drop  of  something  rare 
and  accursed ;  the  least  drop  ! 
—  but  he  made  you  —  stand- 
ing there  with  his  don't-care- 
hang  air — he  made  you  won- 
der whether  perchance  he  were 
nothing  more  rare  than  brass. 

"I  couldn't  believe  it.  I  tell 
you  I  wanted  to  see  him  squirm 
for  the  honour  of  the  craft. 
The  other  two  no-account  chaps 
spotted  their  captain,  and  be- 
gan to  move  slowly  towards  us. 
They  chatted  together  as  they 
strolled,  and  I  did  not  care  any 
more  than  if  they  had  not  been 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They 
grinned  at  each  other — might 
have  been  exchanging  jokes,  for 
all  I  know.  I  saw  that  with 
one  of  them  it  was  a  case  of 
a  broken  arm ;  and  as  to  the 
long  individual  with  grey  mous- 
taches he  was  the  chief  engin- 
eer, and  in  various  ways  a 
pretty  notorious  personality. 
They  were  nobodies.  They  ap- 
proached. The  skipper  gazed 
in  an  inanimate  way  between 
his  feet :  he  seemed  to  be 
swollen  to  an  unnatural  size 
by  some  awful  disease,  by  the 
mysterious  action  of  an  un- 
known poison.  He  lifted  his 
2x 
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head,  saw  the  two  before  him 
waiting,  opened  his  mouth  with 
an  extraordinary,  sneering  con- 
tortion of  his  puffed  face — to 
speak  to  them,  I  suppose — and 
then  a  thought  seemed  to  strike 
him.  His  thick,  purplish  lips 
came  together  without  a  sound, 
he  went  off  in  a  resolute 
waddle  to  the  gharry  and  be- 
gan to  jerk  at  the  door-handle 
with  such  a  blind  brutality  of 
impatience  that  I  expected  to 
see  the  whole  concern  over- 
turned on  its  side,  pony  and 
all.  The  driver,  shaken  out 
of  his  meditation  over  the 
sole  of  his  foot,  displayed  at 
once  all  the  signs  of  intense 
terror,  and  held  with  both 
hands,  looking  round  from  his 
box  at  this  vast  carcass  forcing 
its  way  into  his  conveyance. 
The  little  machine  shook  and 
rocked  tumultuously,  and  the 
crimson  nape  of  that  lowered 
neck,  the  size  of  these  strain- 
ing thighs,  the  immense  heav- 
ing of  that  dingy,  striped 
green  -  and  -  orange  back,  the 
whole  burrowing  effort  of  that 
gaudy  and  sordid  mass,  troubled 
one's  sense  of  probability  with 
an  effect  of  fearsome  drollery, 
like  one  of  the  grotesque  and 
distinct  visions  that  scare  and 
fascinate  you  in  a  fever.  He 
disappeared.  I  half  expected 
the  roof  would  split  in  two, 
that  the  little  box  on  wheels 
would  burst  open  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  ripe  cotton-pod — but 
it  only  sank  with  a  click  of 
flattened  springs,  and  sudden- 
ly one  Venetian  blind  rattled 
down.  His  shoulders  reap- 
peared, jammed  in  the  small 
opening;  his  head  hung  out, 
distended  and  tossing  like  a 


captive  balloon,  perspiring,  furi- 
ous, spluttering.  He  reached 
for  the  gharry  -  wallah  with 
vicious  flourishes  of  a  fist  as 
dumpy  and  red  as  a  lump  of 
raw  meat.  He  roared  at  him 
to  be  off,  to  go  on.  Where? 
Into  the  Pacific,  perhaps.  The 
driver  lashed ;  the  pony,  snort- 
ing, reared  once,  and  darted 
off  at  a  gallop.  Where?  To 
Apia?  to  Honolulu?  He  had 
6000  miles  of  tropical  belt  to 
disport  himself  in,  and  I  did 
not  hear  the  precise  address. 
A  snorting  pony  snatched  him 
into  '  ewigkeit '  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  I  never  saw  him 
again ;  and,  what's  more,  I  don't 
know  of  anybody  that  ever 
had  a  glimpse  of  him  after  he 
departed  from  my  knowledge 
sitting  inside  a  ramshackle 
little  gharry  that  fled  round 
the  corner  in  a  white  smother 
of  dust.  He  departed,  dis- 
appeared, vanished,  absconded ; 
and  absurdly  enough  it  looked 
as  though  he  had  taken  that 
gharry  with  him,  for  never 
again  did  I  come  across  a 
sorrel  pony  with  a  slit  ear 
and  a  lackadaisical  Tamil  driver 
afflicted  by  a  sore  foot.  The 
Pacific  is  indeed  big ;  but 
whether  he  found  a  place  for 
a  display  of  his  talents  in  it 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  he  had 
flown  into  space  like  a  witch 
on  a  broomstick.  The  little 
chap  with  his  arm  in  a  sling 
started  to  run  after  the  car- 
riage, bleating,  '  Captain  !  I 
say,  Captain  !  I  sa-a-ay ! ' — 
but  after  a  few  steps  stopped 
short,  hung  his  head,  and 
walked  back  slowly.  At  the 
sharp  rattle  of  the  wheels  the 
young  fellow  spun  round  where 
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he  stood.  He  made  no  other 
movement,  no  gesture,  no  sign, 
and  remained  facing  in  the  new 
direction  after  the  gharry  had 
swung  out  of  sight. 

"  All  this  happened  in  much 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell, 
since  I  am  trying  to  interpret 
for  you  into  slow  speech  the 
instantaneous  effect  of  visual 
impressions.  Next  moment  the 
half-caste  clerk,  sent  by  Archie 
to  look  a  little  after  the  poor 
castaways  of  the  Patna,  came 
upon  the  scene.  He  ran  out 
eager  and  bareheaded,  looking 
right  and  left,  and  very  full  of 
his  mission.  It  was  doomed 
to  be  a  failure  as  far  as  the 
principal  person  was  concerned, 
but  he  approached  the  others 
with  fussy  importance,  and,  al- 
most immediately,  found  him- 
self involved  in  a  violent  alter- 
cation with  the  chap  that 
carried  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and 
who  turned  out  to  be  extremely 
anxious  for  a  row.  He  wasn't 
going  to  be  ordered  about — '  not 
he,  b'gosh.'  He  wouldn't  be 
terrified  with  a  pack  of  lies  by 
a  cocky  half-bred  little  quill- 
driver.  He  was  not  going  to 
be  bullied  by  '  no  object  of  that 
sort,'  if  the  story  were  true 
'  ever  so ' !  He  bawled  his  wish, 
his  desire,  his  determination  to 
go  to  bed.  'If  you  weren't  a 
God-forsaken  Portugee,'  I  heard 
him  yell,  '  you  would  know  that 
the  hospital  is  the  right  place 
for  me.'  He  pushed  the  fist  of 
his  sound  arm  under  the  other's 
nose ;  a  crowd  began  to  collect ; 
the  half-caste,  flustered,  but 
doing  his  best  to  appear  digni- 
fied, tried  to  explain  his  inten- 
tions. I  went  away  without 
waiting  to  see  the  end. 


"But  it  so  happened  that 
I  had  a  man  in  the  hospital 
at  the  time,  and  going  there 
to  see  about  him  the  day  before 
the  opening  of  the  Inquiry,  I 
saw  in  the  white  men's  ward 
that  little  chap  tossing  on  his 
back,  with  his  arm  in  splints, 
and  quite  light-headed.  To  my 
great  surprise  the  other  one, 
the  long  individual  with  droop- 
ing white  moustache,  had  also 
found  his  way  there.  I  remem- 
bered I  had  seen  him  slinking 
away  during  the  quarrel,  in  a 
half  prance,  half  shuffle,  and  try- 
ing very  hard  not  to  look  scared. 
He  was  no  stranger  to  the  port, 
it  seems,  and  in  his  distress 
was  able  to  make  tracks  straight 
for  Mariani's  billiard-room  and 
grog  -  shop  near  the  bazaar. 
That  unspeakable  vagabond, 
Mariani,  who  had  known  the 
man  and  had  ministered  to  his 
vices  in  one  or  two  other 
places,  kissed  the  ground,  in 
a  manner  of  speaking,  before 
him,  and  shut  him  up  with  a 
supply  of  bottles  in  an  up-stairs 
room  of  his  infamous  hovel. 
It  appears  he  was  under  some 
hazy  apprehension  as  to  his 
personal  safety,  and  wished  to 
be  concealed.  However,  Mari- 
ani told  me  a  long  time  after 
(when  he  came  on  board  one 
day  to  dun  my  steward  for 
the  price  of  some  cigars)  that 
he  would  have  done  more  for 
him  without  asking  any  ques- 
tions, from  gratitude  for  some 
unholy  favour  received  very 
many  years  ago — as  far  as  I 
could  make  out.  He  thumped 
twice  his  brawny  chest,  rolled 
enormous  black  and  white  eyes 
glistening  with  tears :  '  An- 
tonio never  forget  —  Antonio 
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never  forget ! '  What  was  the 
precise  nature  of  the  immoral 
obligation  I  never  learned,  but 
be  it  what  it  may,  he  had 
every  facility  given  him  to  re- 
main under  lock  and  key,  with 
a  chair,  a  table,  a  mattress  in 
a  corner,  and  a  litter  of  fallen 
plaster  on  the  floor,  in  an 
irrational  state  of  funk,  and 
keeping  up  his  pecker  with 
such  tonics  as  Mariani  dis- 
pensed. This  lasted  till  the 
e'vening  of  the  third  day,  when, 
after  letting  out  a  few  horrible 
screams,  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  flight 
from  a  legion  of  centipedes.  He 
burst  the  door  open,  made  one 
leap  for  dear  life  down  the  crazy 
little  stairway,  landed  bodily  on 
Mariani's  stomach,  picked  him- 
self up,  and  bolted  like  a  rabbit 
into  the  streets.  The  police 
plucked  him  off  a  garbage- 
heap  in  the  early  morning. 
At  first  he  had  a  notion  they 
were  carrying  him  off  to  be 
hanged,  and  fought  for  liberty 
like  a  hero,  but  when  I  sat 
down  by  his  bed  he  had  been 
very  quiet  for  two  days.  His 
lean  bronzed  head,  with  white 
moustaches,  looked  fine  and 
calm  on  the  pillow,  like  the 
head  of  a  war  -  worn  soldier 
with  a  child  -like  soul,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  hint  of  spectral 
alarm  that  lurked  in  the  blank 
glitter  of  his  glance,  resembling 
a  nondescript  form  of  a  terror 
crouching  silently  behind  a 
pane  of  glass.  He  was  so  ex- 
tremely calm,  that  I  began  to 
indulge  in  the  eccentric  hope 
of  hearing  something  explana- 
tory of  the  famous  affair  from 
his  point  of  view.  Why  I 
longed  to  go  grubbing  into 


the  deplorable  details  of  an 
occurrence  which,  after  all,  con- 
cerned me  no  more  than  as 
a  member  of  an  obscure  body 
of  men  held  together  by  a 
community  of  inglorious  toil 
and  by  fidelity  to  a  certain 
standard  of  conduct,  I  can't 
explain.  You  may  call  it  an 
unhealthy  curiosity  if  you  like  ; 
but  I  have  a  distinct  notion 
I  wished  to  find  something. 
Perhaps,  unconsciously,  I  hoped 
I  would  find  that  something, 
some  profound  and  redeeming 
cause,  some  merciful  explan- 
ation, some  convincing  shadow 
of  an  excuse.  I  see  well  enough 
now  that  I  hoped  for  the  im- 
possible— for  the  laying  of  what 
is  the  most  obstinate  ghost  of 
man's  creation,  of  the  uneasy 
doubt  uprising  like  a  mist, 
secret  and  gnawing  like  a 
worm,  and  more  chilling  than 
the  certitude  of  death  —  the 
doubt  of  the  sovereign  power 
enthroned  in  a  fixed  standard 
of  conduct.  It  is  the  hardest 
thing  to  stumble  against ;  it 
is  the  thing  that  breeds  yelling 
panics  and  good  little  quiet 
villainies;  it's  the  true  sha- 
dow of  calamity.  Did  I  be- 
lieve in  a  miracle  ?  and  why 
did  I  desire  it  so  ardently? 
Was  it  for  my  own  sake  that 
I  wished  to  find  some  shadow  of 
an  excuse  for  that  young  fellow 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before, 
but  whose  appearance  alone 
added  a  touch  of  personal  con- 
cern to  the  thoughts  suggested 
by  the  knowledge  of  his  weak- 
ness— made  it  a  thing  of  mys- 
tery and  terror  —  like  a  hint 
of  a  destructive  fate  ready  for 
us  all  whose  youth — in  its  day 
— had  resembled  his  youth  ?  I 
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fear  that  such  was  the  secret 
motive  of  my  prying.  I  was, 
and  no  mistake,  looking  for  a 
miracle.  The  only  thing  that 
at  this  distance  of  time  strikes 
me  as  miraculous  is  the  extent 
of  my  imbecility.  I  positively 
hoped  to  obtain  from  that  bat- 
tered and  shady  invalid  some 
exorcism  against  the  uprisen 
ghost  of  doubt.  I  must  have 
been  pretty  desperate  too,  for, 
without  loss  of  time,  after  a 
few  indifferent  and  friendly 
sentences  which  he  answered 
with  languid  readiness,  just  as 
any  decent  sick  man  would  do, 
I  produced  the  word  Patna 
wrapped  up  in  a  delicate  ques- 
tion as  in  a  wisp  of  floss  silk. 
I  was  delicate  selfishly ;  I  did 
not  want  to  startle  him ;  I  had 
no  solicitude  for  him ;  I  was 
not  furious  with  him  and  sorry 
for  him  :  his  experience  was  of 
no  importance,  his  redemption 
would  have  had  no  point  for  me. 
He  had  grown  old  in  minor 
iniquities,  and  could  no  longer 
inspire  aversion  or  pity.  He 
repeated  Patna  ?  interrogat- 
ively, seemed  to  make  a  short 
effort  of  memory,  and  said : 
'Quite  right.  I  am  an  old 
stager  out  here.  I  saw  her  go 
down.'  I  made  ready  to  vent 
my  indignation  at  such  a  stupid 
lie,  when  he  added  smoothly, 
'  She  was  full  of  reptiles.' 

"This  made  me  pause. 
What  did  he  mean?  The 
unsteady  phantom  of  terror 
behind  his  glassy  eyes  seemed 
to  stand  still  and  look  into 
mine  wistfully.  'They  turned 
me  out  of  my  bunk  in  the 
middle  watch  to  look  at  her 
suiking,'  he  pursued  in  a 
reflective  tone.  His  voice 


sounded  alarmingly  strong  all 
at  once.  I  was  sorry  for  my 
folly.  There  was  no  snowy- 
winged  coiff  of  a  nursing  sis- 
ter to  be  seen  flitting  in  the 
perspective  of  the  ward ;  but 
away  in  the  middle  of  a  long 
row  of  empty  iron  bedsteads 
an  accident  case  from  some 
ship  in  the  Roads  sat  up 
brown  and  gaunt  with  a  white 
bandage  set  rakishly  on  the 
forehead.  Suddenly  my  in- 
teresting invalid  shot  out  an 
arm  thin  like  a  tentacle 
and  clawed  my  shoulder. 
'  Only  my  eyes  were  good 
enough  to  see.  I  am  famous 
for  my  eyesight.  That's  why 
they  called  me,  I  expect.  None 
of  them  was  quick  enough  to 
see  her  go,  but  they  saw  that 
she  was  gone  right  enough,  and 
sang  out  together — like  this.' 
...  A  wolfish  howl  searched 
the  very  recesses  of  my  soul. 
'  Oh  !  make  'im  dry  up,'  whined 
the  accident  case  irritably.  'You 
don't  believe  me,  I  suppose,' 
went  on  the  other,  with  an 
air  of  ineffable  conceit.  '  I  tell 
you  there  are  no  such  eyes  as 
mine  this  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Look  under  the  bed.' 

"Of  course  I  stooped  in- 
stantly. I  defy  anybody  not 
to  have  done  so.  '  What  can 
you  see?'  he  asked.  'Nothing,' 
I  said,  feeling  awfully  ashamed 
of  myself.  He  scrutinised  my 
face  with  wild  and  withering 
contempt.  'Just  so,'  he  said, 
'but  if  I  were  to  look  I  could 
see — there's  no  eyes  like  mine, 
I  tell  you.'  Again  he  clawed, 
pulling  at  me  downwards  in 
his  eagerness  to  relieve  himself 
by  a  confidential  communica- 
tion. 'Millions  of  pink  toads. 
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There's  no  eyes  like  mine. 
Millions  of  pink  toads.  It's 
worse  than  seeing  a  ship  sink. 
I  could  look  at  sinking  ships 
and  smoke  my  pipe  all  day 
long.  Why  don't  they  give  me 
back  my  pipe  ?  I  would  smoke 
it  while  I  watched  these  toads. 
The  ship  was  full  of  them. 
They've  got  to  be  watched,  you 
know.'  He  winked  facetiously. 
The  perspiration  dripped  on 
him  off  my  head,  my  drill  coat 
clung  to  my  wet  back :  the 
afternoon  breeze  swept  im- 
petuously over  the  row  of  bed- 
steads, the  stiff  folds  of  curtains 
stirred  perpendicularly,  rattling 
on  brass  rods,  the  covers  of 
empty  beds  blew  about  noise- 
lessly near  the  bare  floor  all 
along  the  line,  and  I  shivered 
to  the  very  marrow.  The  soft 
wind  of  the  tropics  played  in 
that  naked  ward  as  bleak  as 
a  winter's  gale  in  an  old  barn 
at  home.  'Don't  you  let  him 
start  his  hollering,  mister,' 
hailed  from  afar  the  accident 
case  in  a  distressed  angry 
shout  that  came  ringing  be- 
tween the  walls  like  a  quaver- 
ing call  down  the  tube  of  a  tun- 
nel The  clawing  hand  hauled 
at  my  shoulders;  he  leered  at 
me  knowingly.  '  The  ship  was 
full  of  them,  you  know,  and  we 
had  to  clear  out  on  the  strict 
Q.T.,'  he  whispered  with  ex- 
treme rapidity.  '  All  pink.  All 
pink — as  big  as  mastiffs,  with 
an  eye  on  the  top  of  the  head 
and  claws  all  round  their  ugly 
mouths.  Ough!  Ough !  Quick 
jerks  as  of  galvanic  shocks  dis- 
closed under  the  flat  coverlet 
the  outlines  of  meagre  and 
agitated  legs ;  he  let  go  my 
shoulder  and  reached  after 


something  in  the  air ;  his  body 
trembled  tensely  like  a  released 
harp-string ;  and  while  I  looked 
down,  the  spectral  horror  in  him 
broke  through  his  glassy  gaze. 
Instantly  his  face  of  an  old 
soldier,  with  its  noble  and  calm 
outlines,  became  decomposed 
before  my  eyes  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  stealthy  cunning,  of  an 
abominable  caution  and  of  des- 
perate fear.  He  restrained  a 
cry — '  Ssh ;  what  are  they  do- 
ing now  down  there  ? '  he  asked, 
pointing  to  the  floor  with  fan- 
tastic precautions  of  voice  and 
gesture,  whose  meaning,  borne 
upon  my  mind  in  a  lurid  flash, 
made  me  very  sick  of  my  clever- 
ness. 'They  are  all  asleep,'  I 
answered,  watching  him  nar- 
rowly. That  was  it.  That's 
what  he  wanted  to  hear ;  these 
were  the  exact  words  that  could 
calm  him.  He  drew  a  long 
breath.  '  Ssh !  Quiet,  steady. 
I  am  an  old  stager  out  here. 
I  know  them  brutes.  Bash 
in  the  head  of  the  first  that 
stirs.  There's  too  many  of 
them,  and  she  won't  swim  more 
than  ten  minutes.'  He  panted 
again.  'Hurry  up,'  he  yelled 
suddenly,  and  thereupon  went 
on  in  a  steady  scream :  '  They 
are  all  awake  —  millions  of 
them.  They  are  trampling 
on  me  !  Wait !  Oh,  wait ! 
I'll  smash  them  in  heaps  like 
flies.  Wait  for  me !  Help ! 
H-e-elp  ! '  An  interminable  and 
sustained  howl  completed  my 
discomfiture.  I  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance the  accident  case  raise 
deplorably  both  his  hands  to 
his  bandaged  head ;  a  dresser, 
aproned  to  the  chin,  showed 
himself  in  the  vista  of  the  ward, 
as  if  seen  in  the  small  end  of  a 
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telescope.  I  confessed  myself 
fairly  routed,  and  without  more 
ado,  stepping  out  through  one 
of  the  long  windows,  escaped 
into  the  outside  gallery.  The 
howl  pursued  me  like  a  ven- 
geance. I  turned  into  a  deserted 
landing,  and  suddenly  all  be- 
came very  still  and  quiet  around 
me,  and  I  descended  the  bare 
and  shiny  staircase  in  a  silence 
that  was  sweeter  than  balm  to 
my  lacerated  thoughts.  Down 
below  I  met  one  of  the  resident 
surgeons  who  was  crossing  the 
courtyard  and  stopped  me. 
'  Been  to  see  your  man,  Captain  ? 
I  think  we  may  let  him  go  to- 
morrow. These  fools  have  no 
notion  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, though.  I  say,  we've 
got  the  chief  engineer  of  that 
pilgrim  ship  here.  A  curious 
case.  D.T.'s  of  the  worst  kind. 
He  has  been  drinking  hard  in 
that  Greek's  or  Italian's  grog- 
shop for  three  days.  What 
can  you  expect  ?  Seven  bottles 
of  that  land  of  brandy  a-day,  I 
am  told.  Wonderful,  if  true. 
Sheeted  with  boiler-iron  inside, 
I  should  think.  The  head,  ah  ! 
the  head,  of  course,  gone,  but 


the  curious  part  is  there's  some 
sort  of  method  in  his  raving. 
I  am  trying  to  find  out.  Most 
unusual — that  thread  of  logic 
in  such  a  delirium.  Tradition- 
ally he  ought  to  see  snakes,  but 
he  doesn't.  Good  old  tradition's 
at  a  discount  nowadays.  Eh  ! ' 
His  —  er  —  visions  are  batra- 
chian.  Ha  !  ha  !  No,  seriously, 
I  never  remember  being  so 
interested  in  a  case  of  jim-jams 
before.  ,  He  ought  to  be  dead, 
don't  you  know,  after  such  a 
festive  experiment.  Oh  !  he  is  a 
tough  object.  Four-and-twenty 
years  of  the  tropics  too.  You 
ought  really  to  take  a  peep  at 
him.  Noble-looking  old  boozer. 
Most  extraordinary  man  I  ever 
met  —  medically,  of  course. 
Won't  you?' 

"I  had  been  all  along  ex- 
hibiting the  usual  polite  signs 
of  interest,  but  now  assuming 
an  air  of  regret  I  murmured 
of  want  of  time,  and  shook 
hands  in  a  hurry.  'I  say,'  he 
cried  after  me,  '  he  can't  attend 
that  inquiry.  Is  his  evidence 
material,  you  think  ? ' 

" '  Not  hi  the  least,'  I  called 
back  from  the  gateway." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  morning  is  brilliant,  the 
sun  fiercely  hot,  as  we  mount 
our  autocar  hi  a  now  deserted 
West -End  Square,  and  make 
our  way  at  a  sober  pace  through 
the  ceaseless  traffic  to  Hyde 
Park  Corner.  Here,  where  in 
old  coaching  days  London  once 
ended,  we  strike  into  the  old 
Bath  Road — a  nearly  straight 
run  of  107  miles,  which  we 
shall  accomplish  easily  before 
evening.  Our  carriage  is  of 
French  make  —  a  Panhard  of 
eight -horse  power,  perfect  at 
all  points;  its  driver,  top,  is 
French — an  intelligent,  highly 
trained  young  man,  who  holds 
the  highest  certificates  of  effici- 
ency ;  he  is,  moreover,  a  prac- 
tical machinist,  steady,  self-re- 
liant, level-headed,  with  an 
intuitive  flair  for  country,  some- 
thing of  the  instinct  of  the  Red 
Indian  in  picking  up  a  trail  or 
remembering  a  road  he  has  once 
travelled.  His  way  now  is  plain 
before  him — through  Knights- 
bridge,  Hammersmith,  Turnham 
Green,  and  Brentford,  on  to 
Hounslow  Heath — and  we  sail 
along  without  interruption  or 
contretemps.  In  and  near  Lon- 
don our  novel  conveyance  is  now 
treated  with  the  tolerance  born 
of  intimacy;  it  has  ceased  to 
be  an  object  of  terrified  loath- 
ing, an  evil  -  smelling,  noisy 
monster,  let  loose  to  carry 
havoc  among  quiet  folk  con- 
tented with  old-world  methods 
of  locomotion.  So  we  pursue 
our  even  path,  unvexed  by 
constables  suffering  from  an 
optical  illusion  as  to  pace;  no 


drivers  of  restive  horses  raise 
their  hands  in  protest — a  fair 
promise  that  ere  long,  when 
better  acquainted,  the  modern 
horse  will  recognise  the  autocar 
as  a  harmless  road  companion 
like  the  now  accepted  bicycle. 
Hounslow  is  nowadays  dis- 
tinctly suburban,  adorned  with 
modern  villas,  yet  it  has  mem- 
ories of  former  importance  when 
it  was  the  starting  -  point  of 
three  roads — those  to  Windsor, 
Bath,  and  Exeter;  when  two 
thousand  post-horses  filled  its 
stables,  and  there  was  an  end- 
less procession  of  carriages  and 
coaches  through  its  long  and 
busy  main  street.  Just  beyond 
is  the  once  ill-famed  heath — a 
wild,  desolate  stretch  of  furze- 
covered  land,  where  worked  the 
gentleman  rider  who  might, 
perchance,  had  he  survived, 
have  hsld  even  an  automobile 
to  ransom.  This  is  the  scene 
of  Claude  Duval's  chief  exploits, 
where  "  Swift  Nick  "  and  "  Gal- 
loping Dick,"  and  Hawkins,  and 
Parsons,  and  Captain  Macheath, 
and  all  the  fraternity  of  high- 
waymen, "  worked  "  unchecked, 
until  the  establishment  of  the 
horse  patrol.  We  too  are 
"stopped"  about  the  Heath, 
between  it  and  Colnbrook,  by 
the  misadventure  that  all  wheel- 
men dread  —  a  "  puncture,  "- 
and  are  reminded  that  he  who 
will  invent  a  tyre  that  can- 
not puncture  has  a  fortune 
ready  to  his  hand.  Our  driver 
quickly  realising  the  mischief  hi 
the  jar  of  the  hitherto  smooth- 
running  vehicle,  deals  with  it 
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promptly.  A  halt  is  called,  he 
drops  down  to  examine  and 
verify  the  accident,  then,  doff- 
ing his  green  and  gold  tunic, 
he  extracts  a  new  pneumatic 
tube  from  his  stores  and  sub- 
stitutes it  for  the  damaged  tyre. 
Half  an  hour  suffices  for  the 
job,  and  we  once  more  take  our 
way  across  the  Coin  and  enter 
Bucks.  Colnbrook  is  full  of 
faded  glories  —  vast  coaching 
inns  that  find  scant  custom 
nowadays :  like  Salt  Hill  far- 
ther on,  it  was  ruined  by  the 
railway,  which  made  its  sure 
advances,  despite  the  preju- 
diced local  opposition  of  Wind- 
sor and  Eton,  and  the  Great 
Western  drove  its  line  through 
Slough  to  Maidenhead,  and  on. 
Now  we  halt  for  one  moment 
to  pick  up  a  passenger  who 
awaits  us  on  the  rise  to  Maiden- 
head Bridge  —  the  bridge  for 
centuries  no  more  than  a 
wooden  structure  that  attracted 
traffic,  and  gave  this  "midway 
hithe  "  or  "  middle  wharf  "  be- 
tween Windsor  and  Marlow 
its  chief  importance.  The 
ancient  borough,  incorporated 
by  Edward  III.,  has  another 
more  romantic  derivation — the 
maiden's  head  preserved  here,  a 
relic  of  one  of  the  eleven  thou- 
sand virgins.  The  prosperous 
picturesque  old  place  has  not 
yet  learnt  to  love  our  new 
carriages,  as  is  shown  by  the 
notices  at  the  street  corners, 
warning  motor-cars  to  abate 
speed  and  be  most  circumspect 
in  passing  through  the  town. 
We  respect  the  rules  of  the 
somewhat  nervous  local  author- 
ity, and  soon  emerge  upon  the 
"Thicket,"  another  place  of  ill- 
repute,  a  wide  expanse  cut  up 


with  hollows  and  chalk  pits  and 
close-growing  copses,  affording 
good  covert  for  the  many 
thieves  and  robbers  that  once 
infested  it.  Local  records  tell 
how  the  vicar  of  Hurley,  higher 
up  the  stream  where  then  stood 
a  noble  priory,  received  an  addi- 
tion of  £50  to  his  annual  sti- 
pend to  compensate  him  for  the 
risks  incurred  in  "doing  duty" 
at  Maidenhead  Church.  To- 
day we  meet  with  no  more 
harm  than  the  evil  glances 
of  one  of  the  Berkshire  police, 
who  would  like  to  summon 
us  but  can  find  no  reason,  or 
the  strong  language  of  the 
butcher's  boy,  who  has  left 
his  pony  untended  while  he 
gossips  at  a  cottage  door,  and 
is  surprised  that  it  takes  alarm. 
All  persons  are  not  hostile, 
however :  children  mount  fences 
to  cheer  us  in  amazed  delight ; 
the  good  wife  rushes  out  with 
the  soap  -  suds  on  her  bare 
arms;  the  wayworn  tramp, 
whose  name  is  legion  in  this 
great  thoroughfare  of  rural 
England,  and  who  has  done 
his  many  miles  afoot,  looks 
after  us  wistfully  as  he  ex- 
amines his  broken  boots  by 
the  ditch-side. 

Past  Knowl  Hill  and  the 
cottage  where  Mortimer  Col- 
lins wrote  some  pretty  verses 
and  many  more  than  passable 
novels,  through  Kiln  Green, 
and  Hare  Hatch  by  Bear 
Hill  and  Bear  Place  to  Twy- 
ford,  the  "double  ford"  across 
the  Loddon, — 

"  The  Loddon  slow,  with  verdant  alders 
crowned," — 

and  we  open  up  on  the  right 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Thames 
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between  Wargrave  and  Maple- 
durham,  an  extensive  pano- 
rama of  hanging  woods  and 
rolling  corn  -  fields,  yellowing 
for  the  sickle, — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  views  of  England. 
This  Berkshire  country  has 
suffered  much  in  the  agricul- 
tural depression ;  it  does  not 
pay  to  grow  much  corn,  and 
meadow-land  predominates  in 
the  county.  We  shall  see 
plenty  of  it  in  the  low -lying 
vale  of  the  Kennet,  which  we 
shall  soon  enter — a  swift  stream 
famous  for  its  eels,  and  yet 
more  for  the  fertility  of  its 
banks,  where  fat  cattle  feed 
in  the  lush  herbage,  and  good 
hay  crops  are  harvested. 

At  Reading  we  cross  the 
Kennet  half  a  mile  above  its 
junction  with  the  Thames. 
We  have  but  a  brief  glimpse  of 
the  busy  city,  whose  many  use- 
ful products — biscuits,  sauces, 
seeds — will  appeal  more  strong- 
ly to  the  practical  mind  than 
the  traditions  of  its  grand  old 
monastic  foundation,  the  splen 
did  Benedictine  abbey  with  a 
church  consecrated  by  Thomas 
a  Becket,  in  which  royal  mar- 
riages were  solemnised,  councils 
and  synods  sat.  This  abbey, 
which  had  been  endowed  by 
Henry  I.  with  many  rights, 
owned  also  "  the  incorrupt 
hand  "  of  St  James  the  apostle, 
a  relic  with  the  reputed  power 
of  working  miracles,  and  a  rev- 
enue of  £2000  a-year  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  £20,000  to-day. 
Its  last  abbot,  resisting  the 
profane  interference  of  Henry 
VIII.,  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  at  the  abbey  gates. 
Beading  stood  high  in  favour 


with  reigning  monarchs :  it 
was  the  rallying  -  place  for 
armies  starting  on  foreign 
expeditions ;  Parliament  sat 
here  when  London  was  plague- 
infected  ;  kings  and  queens 
paid  state  visits — amoqg  others 
Mary  and  Philip,  Elizabeth, 
and  Charles  I. ;  it  was  a  centre 
of  conflict  in  the  Civil  War, 
held  alternately  by  Royalists 
and  Roundheads,  besieged,  bom- 
barded, ill-used  by  both  sides. 
Now  it  has  grown  very  pros- 
perous, and  we  see  many  signs 
of  wealth  and  comfort  in  the 
long  suburb  that  leads  us 
westward  into  the  purely 
agricultural  district  of  the 
Kennet. 

All  around  are  homesteads 
and  handsome  country  seats. 
First  Calcot  Park,  by  Calcot 
Green,  the  home  of  that  spirited 
"Berkshire  lady,"  the  sole 
heiress  of  the  Kendricks  of  Cal- 
cot, who,  having  fallen  in  love 
with  one  Benjamin  Child,  a 
young  barrister  in  Reading, 
challenged  him,  anonymously, 
to  fight  or  marry  her.  He 
chose  the  latter  and  safer  course, 
settling  down  into  a  country 
squire,  devoted  to  good  living, 
especially  oysters ;  but  a  de- 
voted husband  also,  for  at  his 
wife's  death  he  sold  the  place, 
but  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
leave  it  until  the  purchaser 
rendered  it  untenantable  by  re- 
moving the  roof.  Farther  on, 
near  Theale,  is  Englefield  House, 
a  magnificent  modern  mansion, 
the  seat  now  of  the  Benyons, 
but  once  owned  by  the  Paulets, 
and  before  them  by  the  Engle- 
fields.  It  is  very  characteristic 
of  Berkshire  that  its  lands  have 
often  changed  hands  :  as  Fuller 
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puts  it,  "the  lands  are  very 
skittish  and  apt  to  change  their 
owners,"  so  much  so  that  none 
have  remained  for  three  hundred 
years  in  direct  male  descent. 
The  old  order  constantly  chang- 
eth ;  Hungerfords,  Fettiplaces, 
Besils,  De  la  Baches,  Engle- 
fields,  all  are  gone.  The  Puseys 
have  been  succeeded  by  the 
Bouveries,  only  the  Eystons  can 
claim  to  be  long  seated  on  the 
land,  and  after  them  come  the 
noble  family  of  Craven. 

There  are  no  very  marked 
features  in  the  landscape,  which 
is  one  of  tranquil,  pastoral 
beauty.  The  road,  a  century 
back  instinct  with  life,  when  all 
the  rank  and  fashion  of  England 
used  it  in  private  carriage,  post- 
chaise,  and  mail-coach,  is  now 
lonely  and  little  frequented. 
The  few  vehicles  we  meet  and 
pass  in  a  flash,  as  we  do  the 
milestones  indeed  like  a  swiftly 
drawn-out  white  ribbon,  are 
rustic  carts  and  lumbering 
waggons,  laden  with  farm  pro 
duce,  a  brewer's  dray,  a  char- 
a-banc  crowded  with  jeering 
and  uproarious  bean-feasters, 
waggonettes  and  pony  -  traps, 
and  the  carriages  of  the  gentle- 
folk. None  of  them  seem  to 
love  us  greatly,  although  it  is 
surely  an  exaggerated  alarm 
that  we  inspire.  Often  enough 
the  driver  lets  his  reins  drop 
to  stare  open-mouthed  with  in- 
dignation or  amazement,  but 
with  generally  the  same  result, 
an  abandonment  of  control  over 
his  horse.  This  may  in  a  meas- 
ure explain  the  accidents  that 
have  occurred,  and  the  rather 
unreasoning  dislike  entertained 
by  the  owners  of  "pleasure 
horses  "  for  the  autocar. 


More  hamlets,  more  country 
houses,  more  wayside  inns. 
Theale ;  Woolhampton  with 
its  old  signs  of  the  Angel  and 
the  Rising  Sun;  Thatcham,  a 
decayed  town,  beaten  out  of  the 
field  by  the  competition  of  New- 
bury  hard  by.  Lord  Falmouth 
has  a  place  at  Woolhampton; 
Mr  Higford  at  Aldermaston, 
once  owned  by  the  Congreves  ; 
the  Hunters  are  seated  at 
Mortimer  Hill;  and  to  the 
right  above  Newbury  as  we  ap- 
proach it  stands  Shaw  House, 
built  by  the  noted  cloth- worker, 
John  Dolman,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose 
descendant,  a  staunch  Royalist, 
held  it  for  the  king,  and  Charles 
lay  there  the  night  before  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury  in 
1644.  From  the  earliest  times 
this  busy  town  was  noted  for 
its  cloth  -  weavers,  the  most 
prominent  being  that  famous 
Jack  of  Newbury,  otherwise 
"  John  Smalwode  the  elder,  alias 
John  Wynchcombe,"  who  was 
the  prototype  of  Hogarth's  In- 
dustrious Apprentice, — "  a  man 
of  merrie  disposition,"  who  won 
the  good  graces  of  his  master's 
widow,  married  her,  and  by  his 
intelligent  energy  rose  to  great 
wealth  and  honour.  Jack  did 
good  service  to  the  State. 
Through  his  good  offices,  and 
despite  the  opposition  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  he  secured  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France  and  the 
Low  Country ;  at  the  time  of 
Flodden  field  he  furnished  a 
hundred  men-at-arms  at  his 
own  charges ;  and  afterwards 
Henry  VIII.  visited  him  in 
Newbury,  where  the  rooms  were 
carpeted  with  good  broadcloth 
instead  of  rushes.  Another 
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vestige  of  honest  "  Jack  "  is  to 
be  seen  in  Jack's  Booth,  a  way- 
side hostelry,  which  we  have 
already  passed,  a  dozen  miles 
back  towards  Theale,  where  the 
joyous  clothier,  who  "  could  no 
sooner  get  a  crown  but  straight- 
way found  means  to  spend  it," 
lived  in  good  fellowship.  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  had  a  place 
at  Bucklebury,  north  of  New- 
bury,  married  a  descendant 
of  Jack  Wynchcombe,  and 
Swift  saw  Jack's  portrait  in 
the  house. 

The  western  road  leaves  the 
quaint  old  town  by  a  steep 
incline,  which  climbs  the  Speen 
Hill,  the  high  ridge  on  which 
the  Komans  held  a  fortified 
post  called  the  Spinae.  We 
touch  here  upon  the  Roman 
road  which  connected  Bath 
with  Silchester,  the  city  of 
Aquae  Solis  with  Calleva,  and 
farther  on  shall  travel  by  the 
Via  Badonica,  which  led  to  Lon- 
don from  the  healing  "waters 
of  the  sun."  Great  houses  of 
historical  interest  stand  around: 
Shaw  House,  the  fine  Eliza- 
bethan mansion  already  men- 
tioned ;  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Donnington  Castle,  once  a  for- 
tified place  of  commanding  im- 
portance on  the  western  road 
around  which  the  tide  of  battle 
surged,  owned,  it  has  been  said, 
but  erroneously,  by  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  who  had  it  from  John 
of  Gaunt — the  truth  being  that 
Thomas  Chaucer,  supposed  to 
be  the  poet's  son,  and  really  the 
butler  of  Richard  II.,  bought  it 
and  planted  it  with  the  fine 
oaks  of  which  Evelyn  speaks 
in  his  '  Discourse  upon  Forest 
Trees  ' ;  Hampstead  Marshall, 
now  the  property  of  Earl 
Craven,  once  the  seat  held  by 


the  Earl  Marshal  of  England 
by  the  tenure  of  the  Rod  of  the 
Marshalsea ;  farther  on,  four 
miles  off  the  road,  past  Hunger- 
ford,  is  Littlecote  in  its  gloomy 
park,  still  shadowed  by  the 
memory  of  the  atrocious  crime 
attributed  to  "Wild  Darell," 
and  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  a  note  to  '  Rokeby,'  the  still 
doubtful  story  of  a  new-born 
infant  thrown  to  burn  alive 
upon  the  blazing  hearth. 

We  are  still  in  the  valley  of 
the  Kennet,  and  the  river  runs 
between  the  road  and  the  rail ; 
its  waters,  "  famous  for  its 
troutes,"  the  "  good  and  great 
troutes "  of  Fuller,  flow  under 
Hungerford  Bridge.  John  of 
Gaunt  gave  the  town  the  rights 
of  fishing  free  from  "  Eldven 
Stub"  to  "Irish  Stil,"  and  the 
grant  was  inscribed  upon  a  brass 
horn  to  be  blown  at  Hock  Tide, 
a  local  festival,  the  chief  feature 
of  which  is  still  a  "  macaroni  " 
supper  and  punch -bowl.  At 
Hungerford  we  cross  the  Wilt- 
shire boundary,  and  leave  the 
Kennet  for  a  space,  only  to  meet 
it  again  at  Marlborough  and 
follow  it  almost  to  its  source. 
This  is  a  beautiful  stretch  of 
varied  country  in  the  very  heart 
and  centre  of  the  shires.  Now 
we  traverse  open  grass  land  or 
ripe  corn-fields ;  now  the  lone, 
straggling,  but  brightly  pictur- 
esque village  of  Froxfield,  with 
its  weather-stained  red  brick 
buildings,  the  Retreat,  founded 
by  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
for  the  widows  of  clergy  and 
laity,  and  then  journey  for  miles 
under  the  shadow  of  primeval 
trees.  This  is  the  outermost 
edge  of  Savernake  Forest,  where 
grand  old  oaks  and  beeches  of 
immemorial  age  gather  close 
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above  the  sylvan  glades,  but 
we  are  at  some  distance  from 
the  mansion,  Tottenham  House. 
We  get  but  one  glimpse  of  the 
grand  avenue,  we  see  nothing 
of  the  King  Oak,  otherwise  the 
Duke's  Vaunt,  so  named  after 
the  Lord  Protector  Somerset,  or 
the  Eight  Walks,  or  the  Green 
Drive,  or  the  many  woodland 
glories  of  this  enchanting  spot. 
Early  in  the  fifteenth  century 
Savernake  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Seymours  (or  St 
Maurs),  a  family  out  of  Wales, 
and  a  descendant,  Sir  John,  was 
the  father  of  Jane  Seymour, 
mother  of  Edward  VI.,  also  of 
Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, who  created  himself  Duke 
of  Somerset  and  became  Pro- 
tector. The  Castle  of  Marl- 
borough  and  lands  adjoining, 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  his 
attainder  and  execution,  had 
been  restored  to  his  son,  Lord 
Hertford,  whose  heirs  retained 
it  after  Savernake  passed  to 
the  Bruces,  and  they  regained, 
eventually,  the  dukedom  of 
Somerset.  Marlborough  has 
had  an  eventful  history.  Posted 
on  the  edge  of  wide  down-land, 
its  military  value  was  recognised 
by  its  various  occupiers,  Iberi- 
ans and  Celts,  the  builders  of 
the  huge  barrows  and  mounds 
and  camps,  the  plain  traces  of 
which  still  survive ;  the  Romans, 
with  their  earthworks  and  ever- 
lasting streets,  who  called  the 
city  Cunetio ;  the  obscure  race 
which  constructed  the  Wans- 
dyke,  the  huge  extensive  barrier 
twenty  miles  broad,  stretching 
from  Bath  to  Marlborough. 
After  the  Norman  Conquest 
William  built  a  stronghold  at 
Marlborough,  and  this  was 
presently  enlarged  into  a  castle 


by  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury, 
the  castle  which  stood  with  very 
varying  fortunes  till  it  was  dis- 
mantled and  became  the  private 
residence  of  the  Seymours. 
The  chief  feature  in  the  castle 
grounds  was  the  Mound,  still 
extant,  and  the  rebuilt  man- 
sion, with  its  rococo  surround- 
ings, the  florid  gardens  laid 
out  by  Frances,  Countess  of 
Hertford,  who  entertained  Doc- 
tor Watts,  and  Thomson,  the 
poet  of  the  '  Seasons,'  and 
stretched  forth  a  hand  in  friend- 
ly succour  to  Richard  Savage. 

When  the  Seymours  were 
merged  into  the  Percys,  the 
family  neglected  Marlborough, 
and  their  castle  degenerated  into 
the  "  Castle  Inn,"  recently  cele- 
brated by  Mr  Stanley  Weyman, 
a  famous  hostelry  where  patients 
and  great  train  of  folk  broke  the 
journey  on  their  way  to  Bath. 
At  that  time,  and  till  the  new- 
fangled railways  came  to  revolu- 
tionise the  traffic,  forty -two 
public  conveyances  passed 
through  Marlborough  daily. 
Now,  our  autocar,  dashing 
down  the  steep  hill  into  the  pic- 
turesque High  Street,  with  its 
rows  and  gable  ends  and  dormer 
windows,  is  perchance  the  pre- 
cursor of  new  change.  Marl- 
borough  has,  however,  already 
greatly  recovered  from  the  blow 
struck  at  its  prosperity  :  it  is  an 
industrious  place,  and  it  rejoices 
in  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege which  has  grown  up  around 
the  Castle  Inn,  to  be  rightly 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  of  Eng- 
lish public  schools. 

After  Marlborough,  the  road 
strikes  upward,  climbing  the 
slopes  of  a  wide  table-land,  the 
Marlborough  Downs.  Below, 
on  the  left,  flows  our  old  friend 
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the  Kennet,  noted  now  for  its 
brew-houses  and  the  far-famed 
West  Kennet  ales.  The  land- 
scape has  ceased  to  be  pastoral ; 
we  are  in  a  wild,  treeless  waste 
land  of  chalk  upheaval,  the 
hollows  filled  with  flints  and 
sarsen  -  stones  or  Druid  sand- 
stone of  the  kind  that  gave 
material  for  the  Avebury  Druid- 
ical  remains,  hard  by,  and  the 
more  remote  Stonehenge  on 
Salisbury  Plain.  This  is  the 
home  of  a  prehistoric  race  who 
have  left  their  marks  in  the 
tunnels  and  cromlechs  and  un- 
explained colossal  mounds.  Ave- 
bury is  off  our  road  a  mile  to 
the  northward,  an  extraordinary 
megalithic  monument,  which, 
according  to  Aubrey,  "  doth  as 
much  surpass  Stonehenge  as  a 
cathedral  doth  a  parish  church" ; 
an  earth  rampart  forty  feet 
high,  enclosing  a  great  circle 
filled  with  sarsen  -  stones,  the 
whole  intended  for  sepulture, 
and  belonging  to  a  period  an- 
terior to  the  British,  and  long 
before  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Britain.  Avebury  we  do  not 
see,  but  Silbury  Hill  rises  above 
our  path,  here  exactly  coinci- 
dent with  the  Roman  road. 
The  mound,  no  doubt,  formed 
an  admirable  landmark  for  the 
Roman  engineers  working  from 
Aquae  Solis  to  Cunetio.  Sil- 
bury is  said  to  be  the  largest 
artificial  mound  in  Europe;  it 
is  a  truncated  cone  covering  five 
acres,  with  a  base  diameter  of 
552  feet,  a  height  of  170  feet, 
and  having  a  cubical  content  of 
half  a  million  solid  yards  of 
earth.  It  is  generally  accounted 
a  sepulchral  mound,  built,  like  the 
Pyramids,  as  a  mighty  monu- 
ment to  some  forgotten  hero  of 
the  remote  past.  It  has  been 


cut  into,  but  not  deep  enough  to 
penetrate  its  mysteries. 

We  have  not  yet  crossed  the 
Downs  when  we  reach  the  Beck- 
hampton  Inn,  where  the  road 
onward  bifurcates,  one  branch 
leading  through  Devizes  to 
Melksham  and  Bath ;  the  other, 
to  the  left,  at  first  more  direct, 
traversing  Cherhill,  Calne,  and 
Chippenham,  thence  deflecting 
by  Corsham  and  Box.  We 
take  the  latter  route,  giving 
more  than  a  passing  thought 
to  this  inn,  for  here,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Waggon  and  Horses, 
the  travellers  dined  before  they 
went  on  by  one  or  other  road ; 
and  here  Dickens's  "Bagman" 
met  the  adventure  which  he 
had  told  in  the  '  Pickwick 
Papers.'  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  immortal  name  of 
Pickwick,  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  the  west,  and  especially 
at  Bath,  is  probably  derived 
from  the  two  villages — Upper 
and  Lower  Pickwick  —  which 
we  shall  presently  pass  between 
Chippenham  and  Box.  Beck- 
hampton  is  now  a  training- 
stable,  and  the  grooms  and 
helpers  grin  at  us  from  over  the 
hedge,  little  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  the  automobile  may  some 
day  supplant  the  horse-race. 

After  Cherhill  it  is  all  down 
hill,  descending  the  steep  west- 
ern escarpment  of  the  downs ; 
and  now  with  nothing  to  check 
us,  and  not  a  soul  in  sight,  we 
drive  along  full  speed — thirty 
miles  an  hour — with  an  exhil- 
arating sense  of  excitement  that 
surpasses  a  cavalry  charge  or 
the  pursuit  of  hounds  in  full 
cry.  Looking  back  from  the 
hamlet  with  the  quaint  name — 
"  Labour  in  Vain  " — we  have  in 
view  the  two  most  prominent 
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objects  in  these  parts  —  the 
Lansdowne  Column,  erected 
within  the  Danish  entrench- 
ment of  Oldbury  Castle,  and 
the  White  Trotting  Horse  of 
Cherhill,  a  comparatively  mod- 
ern work,  cut  into  the  chalk  by 
order  of  Dr  Alsop,  a  physician 
of  Calne,  the  clean  inoffensive 
town  we  enter  next,  and  find 
almost  asleep.  It  is  the 
Chicago  of  western  England, 
where  pigs  are  slaughtered  in 
thousands,  for  a  great  pork- 
butcher  and  bacon -curing  is 
the  principal  business  of  the 
place.  Calne,  which  sent  many 
eminent  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, including  Macaulay  and 
Robert  Lowe,  is  overshadowed 
nowadays  by  the  Petty s ;  and 
the  boundary  of  Bowood  Park, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Lansdowne, 
runs  for  a  mile  or  more  by  the 
border  of  the  road.  Through 
Chippenham,  a  market  town 
of  great  antiquity,  much  given 
to  modern  manufactures,  and 
across  the  clear  running  Avon 
by  a  handsome  stone-bridge,  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  left  takes  us 
down  Rowden  Hill,  and  so  past 
the  cedar  -  planted  park  of 
Corsham  Court,  built  by  "  Cus- 
tomer Smythe,"  who  farmed 
the  king's  customs,  bought 
from  him  by  the  Hungerfords, 
and  lastly  by  Paul  Methuen, 
ancestor  of  the  present  peer  of 
that  name. 

We  are  now  nearing  Bath. 
Its  neighbourhood  is  fore- 
shadowed by  the  quarries  of 
Corsham  and  Box,  which  have 
made  Bath  stone  famous  all  the 
world  over,  and,  with  the  quarries 
opened  up  on  Combe  Down  by 
Ralph  Allen,  of  Post  Office  fame, 
one  of  Bath's  greatest  bene- 
factors, have  constituted  Bath 


a  city  of  palaces.  At  Box  we 
are  at  close  quarters  with  the 
railway  which  superseded  the 
coach,  and  with  which  an  auto- 
car may  soon  seriously  compete ; 
we  run  side  by  side  with  the 
line  of  the  river  Avon  until  we 
enter  the  legendary  city  of 
Prince  Bladud,  the  undoubted 
Aquae  Solis  of  the  Romans,  the 
Saxon  Akemanceaster,  "  the 
Bath  "  of  last  century,  a  fav- 
ourite .modern  health  resort, 
and  the  end  of  our  journey 
to-day. 

It  would  be  supererogatory, 
even  if  space  permitted,  to 
chronicle  the  oft -sung  glories 
of  Bath ;  nor,  as  we  drive  our 
newfangled  vehicle,  impelled  by 
petroleum,  and  eyed  askance 
by  those  still  unconverted  to  its 
merits,  need  we  pause  to  com- 
pare it  with  those  splendid  four- 
horsed  fast  coaches  which  once 
kept  up  communication  between 
east  and  west  by  the  mar- 
vellous road  we  have  just  tra- 
velled. At  least  we  equal  them 
in  speed,  even  at  the  lowest 
limits  imposed  by  the  present 
Aaw.  The  highest  pace  attained 
by  the  York  House  coach,  start- 
ing from  Bath  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  dying  century, 
was  eleven  miles  an  hour ;  while 
the  Beaufort  Hunt  coach,  start- 
ing from  the  White  Lion  (the 
site  of  the  present  Pump  Room 
Hotel),  was  about  a  mile  better. 
We  have  maintained  an  easy 
thirteen  miles,  and  could  have 
doubled  the  record,  if  allowed. 
The  means  of  access  is,  however, 
but  an  item  in  the  long  array 
of  facts  closely  connecting  Bath 
with  the  domestic  history  of  the 
nation.  All  that  was  great  and 
good,  much  that  was  mean  and 
bad,  have  centred  in  the  city 
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of  healing  waters.  Prominent 
people  of  all  categories  fre- 
quented "the  Bath."  Royal 
personages,  from  Queen  Anne 
to  Louis  Napoleon  ;  famous 
statesmen,  like  the  two  Pitts 
and  Edmund  Burke ;  aristocrat 
and  plutocrat,  Horace  Walpole 
and  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Va- 
thek  Beckford,  long  of  Font- 
hill;  distinguished  soldiers  and 
sailors;  Marshal  Wade,  M.P. 
for  Bath,  and  its  strenuous 
friend,  Sir  John  Ligonier,  his 
successor ;  General  Wolfe,  Lord 
Nelson,  Sir  Charles  and  Sir 
William  Napier;  science  was 
represented  by  Herschel  the 
Astronomer-Royal,  who  began 
as  a  Bath  musician;  art  by 
Gainsborough  and  Wedgwood, 
and  the  two  eminent  Bath  archi- 
tects, John  Wood  the  elder,  and 
John  Wood  the  younger ;  and 
above  all,  many  of  the  leading 
literary  celebrities  of  the  age : 
Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  Dr  John- 
son (on  a  visit  to  Mrs  Thrale), 
Southey,  Anstey,  Tom  Moore, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Jane  Austen,  and  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  who  entertained  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Social  life  at  Bath  last  cen- 
tury saw  two  great  "revivals," 
one  at  least  of  which  has  had 
far-reaching  effects.  The  pre- 
vailing looseness  of  manners 
supported  Beau  Nash  in  his 
endeavour  to  secure  outward 
decorum.  He  rather  disci- 
plined vice  than  cured  it,  for 
Bath  was  still  a  hot  -  bed  of 
gambling  and  immorality  even 
when  most  obedient  to  the 
Beau's  dictates  as  to  dress  and 
deportment.  A  higher  purpose 
inspired  Selina,  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  to  regenerate  the 


place  by  religious  influences. 
It  was  in  her  drawing-room  that 
such  men  as  Wesley  and  White- 
field  prayed  for  and  preached 
to  the  aristocrats,  who  too  often 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
impassioned  eloquence.  It 
was  not  easy  to  convert  the 
Duchesses,  Marlborough,  Buck- 
ingham, and  Queensberry.  The 
notorious  Countess  of  Suffolk 
was  greatly  offended  by  an 
allusion  in  one  of  Whitefield's 
sermons  which  she  took  to  her- 
self ;  Lords  Bolingbroke,  Bath, 
Chesterfield  were  untouched ; 
but  the  Methodist  connection 
owed  much  to  Lady  Hunting- 
don,— some  of  its  most  shining 
lights  belonged  to  her  "con- 
nection " ;  and  to  this  day  her 
chapel  stands  in  the  "Vine- 
yards," on  the  outskirts  of 
Bath,  visible  to  all  who  arrive 
by  the  western  road. 

Bath  did  not  terminate  our 
travels  by  the  autocar,  but 
we  may  leave  it  to  continue 
its  further  successful  progress 
while  we  reflect  for  a  moment 
the  future  of  this  latest  method 
of  locomotion.  Although  many 
concurrent  causes  seem  to  have 
so  far  checked  its  more  general 
adoption,  with  us  its  usefulness 
is  so  incontestable  that  it  is 
certain  ere  long  to  conquer  all 
prejudice.  In  the  first  place, 
the  machine  has  never  been 
properly  taken  up  in  this 
country ;  the  earliest  models 
were  generally  unsatisfactory, 
and  English  production  has 
lagged  far  behind  the  French. 
The  best  cars  constructed,  say 
by  Paiihard,  exhibit  few  if  any 
of  the  defects  that  have  led  to 
the  condemnation  of  so  many 
of  our  English  machines.  That 
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which  conveyed  us  on  our  de- 
lightful pilgrimage  neither  smelt 
offensively,  nor  shook  abomin- 
ably, nor  became  in  the  least  de- 
gree unmanageable.  There  was 
no  dust,  no  glare  or  discomfort  to 
normally  good  eyes ;  the  brake 
power  was  so  ample  that  way 
could  be  stopped  almost  instan- 
taneously. As  to  the  dangers 
incurred  by  the  drivers  of 
horses,  surely  such  terrors  are 
exaggerated,  and  horses  them- 
selves, so  soon  as  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  monstrous 
things  they  have  not  under- 
stood, would  be  the  first  to 
admit  it.  At  no  remote  date 
they  will  be  generally  as  much 
accustomed  to  them  as  they  are 
already  in  the  London  streets. 
Two  other  obstacles  still  stand 
in  the  way  of  development : 
one  is  expense,  the  other  the 
scarcity  of  practised  drivers. 
Possibly  the  cost  of  the  first 
specimens  of  the  autocar  will  be 
always  somewhat  prohibitive ; 
in  private  life  the  use  of  the 
vehicle  may  be  restricted  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  yacht 
if  f  oiid  of  the  sea.  But  as  public 
conveyances,  or  for  commercial 
and  agricultural  purposes  where 
co-operation,  so  to  speak,  com- 
bats expense,  they  will  assuredly 
gain  ground,  and  we  shall  see 
them  very  generally  used  within 
the  next  few  years. 

At  this  moment,  when  the 
general  interest  in  things  mili- 
tary is  quickened  by  war,  the 
application  of  the  autocar  to 
military  purposes  might  be  con- 
sidered with  advantage.  One 
of  the  cardinal  necessities  of  any 
advance  upon  Pretoria — natur- 
ally the  ultimate  aim  or  "objec- 
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tive  "  of  the  campaign — will  be 
the  provision  of  vast  transport 
trains.  This  has  already  led 
to  extensive  purchases  of  bag- 
gage animals  at  all  centres  of 
supply  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  immense  assistance  to  be 
obtained  from  the  employment 
of  road  engines,  traction  engines, 
and  the  lighter,  more  manage- 
able autocars,  must  be  plain  to 
every  thoughtful  mind.  Strange 
to  say,  •  the  latest  method  of 
traction  and  locomotion  has 
never  yet  been  properly  appre- 
ciated by  our  War  Office;  and 
while  we  read  that  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  auto- 
mobiles have  been  tried  with 
marked  success  at  their  great 
manoeuvres,  they  have  hardly 
as  yet  been  experimented  upon 
here. 

There  remains  the  question 
of  control,  and  here  we  should 
do  well  to  imitate  our  neigh- 
bours by  establishing  schools  of 
instruction  in  motor-car  driv- 
ing. It  is  understood  that  the 
motor  cabs  recently  introduced 
upon  the  London  streets  are 
already  disappearing  for  want 
of  drivers,  and  the  supply  is 
likely  to  run  still  further  short 
of  the  demand.  In  those  days, 
when  every  avenue  of  employ- 
ment is  so  thickly  crowded,  the 
opening  of  fresh  outlets  is  to 
be  commended  and  encouraged. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  best 
drivers  to  be  had  in  England 
to-day  are  foreign  born  and 
foreign  taught,  is  no  more 
creditable  to  our  national  char- 
acter than  that  foreign  builders 
should  beat  us  in  the  field  of 
mechanical  construction. 

ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 
2  Y 
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BY   MRS   A.    S.    BOYD. 


THE  s.8.  Tavuini  steadily 
ploughed  her  way  through  the 
indigo  -  hued  waters  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  the  long 
hot  hours  wore  by.  Early  in 
the  day  the  passage-money  had 
been  collected  —  an  exceeding- 
ly long  operation,  necessitating 
the  exercise  of  wellnigh  super- 
human patience  and  resource 
on  the  part  of  both  the  purser 
and  his  assistant.  The  collec- 
tion of  fares  on  a  crowded  ship 
is  at  no  time  an  easy  matter. 
But  it  requires  especial  judg- 
ment to  deal  with  the  voyager 
who,  after  swearing  by  all  he 
holds  sacred  that  the  eight 
shillings  he  tenders  represents 
his  entire  stock  of  coin,  will, 
the  powers  proving  adamant, 
calmly  produce  from  his  mouth 
the  florin  needed  to  complete 
the  correct  sum.  Passengers, 
too,  who  conceal  themselves 
under  heaps  of  grass  mats,  and 
engage  their  friends  to  sit  upon 
the  pile,  exhibit  an  ingenuity 
almost  worthy  of  success.  And 
when  to  mere  cunning  the 
traveller  adds  an  acrobatic 
facility  which  enables  him  to 
slip  over  the  vessel's  side,  and 
there  adhere,  limpet-like,  until 
the  ordeal  of  collection  is  over, 
the  post  of  purser  demands 
more  than  any  ordinary  man's 
stock  of  forbearance. 

The  excitement  attendant  on 
the  enforced  taxation  over,  the 
company  relapsed  into  its  cus- 
tomary lethargy.  A  refreshing 
absence  of  self  -  consciousness 


distinguishes  the  Polynesian. 
You  may  draw  your  chair  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  corner  of 
deck  whereon  he  is  camped  and 
openly  set  yourself  to  observe 
his  actions,  and  he  is  not  one 
whit  abashed.  Is  he  hungry  ? 
your  scrutiny  does  not  lessen 
the  enjoyment  of  his  yam.  Is 
he  sleepy  ?  your  vicinity  does 
not  cause  him  to  hesitate  before 
laying  his  neck  on  his  wooden 
pillow  and  closing  his  eyes  in 
tranquil  slumber. 

The  older  men,  having  drunk 
the  kava  distilled  unceremoni- 
ously in  an  old  zinc  pail,  curled 
themselves  up  in  close  proximity 
to  the  engine-room  and  lapsed 
into  oblivion.  Around  the 
hatchway  the  women  lay 
clustered,  languidly  smoking 
cigarettes,  or  soundly  sleeping  : 
while  the  saucer -eyed  babes 
crawled  about  amongst  the 
prostrate  forms  of  their  pro- 
tectors, cutting  their  teeth  upon 
lengths  of  woody  sugar-cane — 
which  as  an  edible  resembles  a 
dilapidated  tooth-brush  dipped 
in  eau  sucrd  —  and  staring  at 
the  foreigners  who  watched 
their  movements  so  curiously. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon an  unwonted  energy  began 
to  actuate  our  fellow-passengers. 
Vavau  was  near. 

The  ceremony  of  dressing  is 
simple  when  one's  garments 
number  one  or  at  most  two, 
and  when  neither  soap  nor 
water  is  an  available  com- 
modity. Under  shelter  of  the 
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grass  r^iat  which  has  formed 
bed  and  blanket,  the  worn  tapa 
vala  was  exchanged  for  a  fresh 
one  of  gaudy  cotton  print.  A 
loose  bodice,  so  short  as  to  leave 
a  large  stretch  of  warm,  sherry- 
coloured  flesh  visible  above  the 
waist,  replaced  the  travel- 
stained  one.  A  little  cocoa- 
nut  oil  rubbed  over  the  face 
and  glistening  shoulders,  and 
madam's  state  toilette  was  com- 
plete. The  Royal  Princess,  it 
is  true,  was  possessed  of  all  the 
luxuries  of  a  dressing-case,  in 
the  shape  of  half  a  ragged 
comb  and  a  strip  of  looking- 
glass  ;  and  with  these  rudi- 
mentary implements  she  passed 
half  an  hour  arranging  her 
curly  locks. 

The  quaint  infant  with  the 
shaven  poll  and  hazardous  dis 
position,  the  necessity  for  frus- 
trating whose  desire  to  explore, 
on  all  fours,  the  furthermost 
parts  of  the  ship  had  rendered 
the  repose  of  his  maternal  aunt 
a  mockery,  was  seized  and 
thrust  into  a  garment  which, 
beginning  at  the  shoulders  and 
ending  abruptly  under  the  arm- 
pits, made  one  question  the 
reason  of  its  existence. 

The  lady  who  had  come  so 
far  under  the  influence  of  mis- 
sionary civilisation  as  to  wear 
a  long  black  frock  with  flounces 
and  puffed  sleeves,  and  a  cross 
expression,  scolded  at  large  as 
she  packed  her  carpet  -  bag. 
Judging  by  the  conspicuous 
position  it  had  occupied  during 
her  short  cruise,  this  bag  was 
the  pride  of  the  worthy  matron's 
heart.  Yet,  though  a  carpet- 
bag is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  an  article  of  irreproach- 
able repute,  it  must  be  con- 


ceded that,  viewed  as  a  recep- 
tacle wherein  to  carry  pro- 
vender in  the  shape  of  boiled 
yams,  a  mere  commonplace 
palm-leaf  kit  has  the  advan- 
tage of  it. 

Every  one  was  more  or  less 
flurried.  Even  the  gentleman 
of  dignified  demeanour  and 
patriarchal  aspect,  who  had 
passed  the  day  investigating 
those  portions  of  the  ship  for- 
bidden to  deck  passengers,  mak- 
ing startling  appearances  in 
the  doorway  of  our  deck  cabins, 
or  straying  in  seeming  absent- 
mindedness  down  the  saloon 
stairs,  withdrew  to  his  legiti- 
mate quarters,  and  busied  him- 
self with  his  luggage  in  prep- 
aration for  disembarkation. 
When  the  pleasure-loving  Ton- 
gan  visits  his  friends  he  takes 
all  his  belongings  and  stays 
three  months,  hence  the  appal- 
ling abundance  of  worldly 
goods  which  cumbered  the 
decks. 

The  swift  -  falling  tropical 
night  was  near  when  we 
reached  Vavau,  and  ere  the 
Tavumi  was  moored  to  the 
wharf  the  intense  darkness  of 
a  moonless  night  had  engulfed 
us.  From  the  bow  a  narrow, 
rope  -  railed  gangway,  lit  by 
flaming  paraffin  -  lamps,  de- 
pended, and  up  and  down  this 
swaying  ladder  the  natives, 
their  heads  and  shoulders  laden 
with  huge  bales,  ran  like  cats 
— the  ascending  stream  dodg- 
ing nimbly  under  the  arms  of 
the  heavily  burdened  descend- 
ing one.  Black  pigs,  wooden 
packing  -  cases,  large  biscuit- 
tins,  great  open  palm  -  leaf 
baskets  of  bananas  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  were  hurried  down  with 
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a  fervour  that  would  have  de- 
luded the  casual  observer  into 
a  fallacious  belief  in  the  activity 
of  the  Tongan. 

In  an  amazingly  brief  space 
the  babel  ceased,  the  goods 
were  all  transported,  the  lithe 
form  of  the  islander  had  van- 
ished from  the  circle  of  lamp- 
lit  wharf,  and  matters  on  board 
had  resumed  their  wonted  calm. 
But  after  the  departure  of  the 
light-hearted  children  of  nature 
the  ship  seemed  empty  and  dull. 
So,  despite  the  impenetrable 
blackness,  we  secured  the  com- 
pany of  our  good  captain  and 
set  off  shorewards. 

At  the  head  of  the  wharf 
stray  voyagers  still  lingered, 
grouped  among  their  luggage ; 
but  most  had  already  vanished, 
swallowed  up  in  the  hospitable 
recesses  of  the  huts  hidden 
away  under  the  palm-trees.  A 
few  stars  were  twinkling,  and, 
taking  for  a  guide  the  outline 
of  certain  tall  trees  whose  tops 
were  dimly  visible  against  the 
sky,  we  were  wandering  aim- 
lessly up  a  road  when  the 
sound  of  voices  singing  in  har- 
mony reached  our  ears.  On 
the  suggestion  of  the  captain 
we  followed  the  sound,  which, 
after  sundry  stumbles  over 
fallen  tree-trunks,  and  dips  in- 
to unexpected  hollows,  took  us 
to  an  open  door  whence  light 
streamed.  Looking  in,  we 
caught  sight  of  a  number  of 
young  men  and  maidens,  who 
squatted  on  the  floor,  chanting 
and  gesticulating  in  concert, 
while  two  of  their  number 
made  rude  music  by  beating 
with  two  sticks  on  a  billet  of 
wood  shaped  so  as  to  produce  a 
variation  of  sound. 


Our  advent  was  the  signal 
for  a  chorus  of  kindly  "  Malo 
li  le"  in  greeting.  In  a  trice 
small  clean  mats  were  spread, 
and  by  signs  we  were  cordially 
invited  to  enter.  The  light  of 
the  solitary  lamp,  funnelless 
and  globeless,  which  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  floor,  having 
been  supplemented  with  that 
of  a  second  in  honour  of  the 
visitors,  the  music  began  anew — 
the  supple  bodies  of  the  singers 
bending  and  swinging  to  the 
cadence  of  the  strange  chant, 
while  the  naked  feet  beat  time 
on  the  floor.  Behind  us  in  the 
deep  shadow,  forms,  whose  sex 
we  could  but  guess,  sat  motion- 
less. Sometimes  a  stealthy 
movement,  as  of  some  small 
animal,  would  reveal  the  pres- 
ence of  a  naked  boy  or  girl, 
who  had  crept  close  behind  for 
the  better  inspection  of  the 
strangers.  One  lovely,  golden- 
hued  child,  who  wore  a  neck- 
lace of  yellow  beads  on  her 
naked  breast,  delighted  us  by 
the  finish  and  delicacy  of  her 
wordless  coquetry. 

While  the  voices  still  rose 
and  fell  in  rhythmic  chorus,  a 
new  actor  came  upon  the  scene. 
A  young  girl,  endowed  with  no 
special  beauty  of  feature,  but 
possessing  an  air  and  a  hint 
of  devilry  that  would  have 
rendered  attractive  one  much 
less  favoured,  bounded  into  the 
centre  of  the  room  and  began 
to  dance  in  the  circumscribed 
space  between  the  lamps.  It 
amazed  us  to  find  in  the  un- 
tutored performance  of  this 
little  South  -  Sea  Islander  a 
grace  and  verve  rarely  equalled 
behind  the  footlights  in  the 
civilised  world.  That  her  dance 
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was  original  the  interest  dis- 
played by  the  native  assembly 
assured  us.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
an  improvisation  of  the  moment. 
After  some  preliminary  steps  in 
time  to  the  singing,  "Cutty 
Sark  " — as  we  christened  her, 
for  a  reason  too  obvious  to 
require  explanation  —  became 
bolder,  and,  making  the  captain 
her  objective,  danced  at  him. 
Encouraged  by  our  applause, 
her  abandon  increased,  until  in 
a  moment  of  extreme  audacity 
she  advanced  close,  and  snatch- 
ing up  the  gold-laced  uniform 
cap  which  lay  on  the  mat  at 
his  feet,  clapped  it  on  her  own 
head,  and,  thus  arrayed,  exe- 
cuted a  rapid  pas  seuL  Then, 
overcome  with  sudden  shyness, 
she  threw  the  cap  down  before 
him,  and,  darting  out  of  the 
circle,  concealed  herself  behind 
the  singers. 

A  flutter  among  the  musicians, 
and  the  arrangement  of  a  mat 
in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the 
head  of  the  room,  announced 
the  arrival  of  a  personage.  It 
was  Taimi,  the  chief,  who,  learn- 
ing of  our  visit,  had  come  to  wel- 
come us  to  her  domain.  For 
absolute  perfection  of  deport- 
ment in  all  circumstances  com- 
mend me  to  the  Polynesian. 
There  was  no  trace  of  gaucherie 
in  Taimi's  demeanour.  Bowing 
graciously  to  us,  she  seated  her- 
self cross-legged  on  the  mat  and 
listened  to  the  music  of  her 
vassals  with  exactly  the  proper 
suggestion  of  superiority  and 
patronage  in  her  manner.  Any 
one  entering  at  a  hazard  would 
have  had  no  hesitation  in  decid- 
ing her  position  in  relation  to 
the  others. 

The   cordial  reception  of  the 


native  lady  pleased  us;  and, 
happening  to  recollect  that  in 
our  cabin  lay  a  silk  scarf  of 
vivid  tartan  admirably  suited 
to  adorn  Taimi's  dusky  skin, 
we  determined  to  call  for  her 
in  the  morning  and  present  it. 
The  announcement  of  this  in- 
tention, on  being  interpreted  to 
Taimi  as  we  shook  hands  at 
parting,  met  with  her  approval. 

We  awoke  next  morning  to 
the  glory  of  the  tropical  dawn. 
On  deck  all  was  still ;  so, 
slipping  on  a  thin  wrapper,  I 
stole  from  our  cabin,  passed 
the  tapa-shrouded,  slumbering 
forms  of  the  few  native 
passengers  who  were  going  on 
to  Samoa,  and  up  the  steep 
steps  to  the  deserted  bridge, 
where  from  every  ridge  and 
rail  the  dew  hung  in  great 
drops,  and  trickled  in  streams 
down  the  side  of  the  scarlet 
funnel.  In  the  west,  great 
rose-hued  clouds  stood  out 
luminous  against  the  intense 
blue  of  the  sky,  while  over  the 
ridge  of  the  eastern  hills  the 
coming  monarch  of  light  shot 
golden  rays.  Not  a  breath  of 
wind  stirred  the  fragile  banana 
leaves,  or  ruffled  the  surface  of 
the  land -encircled  bay.  The 
smoke  from  invisible  fires  rose 
in  a  hazy  cloud  above  the  tall 
palm-trees,  and  drifted  mistily 
over  the  surface  of  the  still 
water.  The  only  sentient 
creature  in  sight  was  a  horse, 
which  complacently  browsed  on 
the  lush  grass  beneath  the 
trees. 

At  the  far  entrance  to  the 
harbour  lay  the  schooner 
Faraloe;  near  us  to  the  left 
a  barge,  heaped  with  giant  un- 
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husked  cocoa-nuts,  was  moored, 
her  native  owner  asleep,  huddled 
up  under  a  sail  in  the  bow. 
From  the  mission  church  on  the 
slope  came  the  sweet  tinkle  of 
a  bell  calling  to  early  prayers, 
and  soon  the  figures  of  natives 
emerging  from  the  huts  hidden 
away  under  the  orange -trees 
began  moving  thitherwards ; 
while  hi  the  east  the  radiance 
intensified  and  became  dazzling. 
Under  the  mirror-like  surface 
of  the  still  water  surrounding 
the  ship,  fish  of  many  lands, 
and  snake-like  eels,  were  clearly 
visible.  And  from  the  sacks  of 
copra  piled  upon  the  primitive 
wharf  the  sweet  faint  odour  of 
cocoanut  arose  on  the  warm 
still  air. 

The  sun  had  risen  higher 
now,  its  shafts  of  glory  gilding 
the  tall  palm-trees;  and  from 
the  meeting-house  on  the  hill, 
like  a  welcome  to  the  morning, 
the  voices  of  the  worshippers 
ascended  and  fell  in  harmonious 
cadence.  The  sun  was  visible 
now,  throwing  the  slope  of  the 
hill  into  deep  shadow,  and  the 
rose-blush  had  faded  from  the 
clouds,  leaving  them  as  blanched 
and  prosaic  as  clouds  in  a  pure 
atmosphere  can  ever  be.  Even 
the  unregenerate  seemed  wak- 
ing. A  loud  splash  in  the 
water  denoted  a  fireman  bath- 
ing. From  nowhere  a  canoe 
containing  a  handsome  Tongan 
and  a  green  woven  kit  of  fruit 
darted  across  the  bay,  his  lime- 
bleached  locks  gleaming  yellow 
hi  the  light.  In  the  effulgence 
of  moving  the  slender  palm- 
stems  threw  long  attenuated 
shadows  on  the  ground.  At 
the  edge  of  the  beach,  beside 
some  quaint  canoe  -  sheds,  a 


graceful  woman,  accompanied 
by  a  little  naked  boy,  was 
rinsing  something  in  the  water ; 
and,  floating  plaintively  over 
all,  came  the  strangely  familiar 
yet  oddly  foreign  sound  of  the 
hymn-singing. 

About  this  period  the  infant 
population  of  Vavau  discovered 
the  presence  of  the  Tavuini, 
and  stole  down  to  the  grass- 
covered  quay  to  inspect  her, 
themselves  making  adorable 
studies,  as,  draped  in  mere 
apologies  for  valas,  they  lounged 
on  the  copra  sacks,  or  essayed 
timidly  courageous  steps  up 
the  gangway.  Figures  were 
astir  among  the  grey -roofed 
stores  that  headed  the  quay ; 
and  the  reflections  in  the  water 
had  taken  endless  shades  of 
vivid  emerald.  A  huge,  flap- 
ping straw-hat  appeared  on  the 
summit  of  the  steep  bridge- 
ladder.  Under  it  was  the  Boy, 
who  bore  a  cup  of  tea,  and  some 
bread-and-butter :  and  I  awoke 
to  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
six  o'clock,  that  the  ship  was 
wide  awake,  and  that  I  was 
stranded  on  the  bridge  attired  in 
a  flimsy  muslin  dressing-gown. 
Our  energetic  first  officer,  Mr 
Burquist,  had  kindly  arranged 
to  escort  us  to  the  summit  of 
the  highest  hill  in  Vavau,  from 
which  an  unsurpassed  view  is 
to  be  obtained;  so  an  hour  later 
saw  us  start.  As  most  of  the 
way  lay  through  almost  track- 
less tropical  bush,  the  wear  of 
old  clothes  had  been  recom- 
mended. The  Boy  insisted  on 
dressing  lightly  in  pyjamas  and 
his  tent-like  straw  hat,  while  the 
Artist  rang  the  death-knell  of 
a  light  flannel  suit  by  donning 
it  on  that  occasion.  At  first 
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the  road  was  a  well-marked 
path  leading  up  a  gentle 
incline.  On  either  side,  hibis- 
cus bushes  showed  myriads  of 
their  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms ; 
and  all  around,  bananas  held 
their  great  broad  leaves  sky- 
wards. Nearing  the  mountain 
the  track  became  more  un- 
certain :  at  its  base  it  ended. 

Leaving  us  to  rest,  the  vali- 
ant Burquist,  aided  by  a  Tongan 
boy — the  same  who  had  almost 
succeeded  in  extracting  music 
from  three  pieces  of  wood  on 
the  previous  night — set  forth 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  As 
we  waited  among  the  gay 
scarlet  and  yellow  flowers  of 
the  wild  canna,  we  enjoyed 
watching  the  antics  of  the  tiny 
blue  lizards  as  they  darted 
hither  and  thither.  One  of  the 
little  creatures,  on  being  cap- 
tured, surprised  us  and  alarmed 
the  Boy  by  instantly  shedding 
its  tail  and  then  scampering 
off,  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  losing  no  time  in  growing 
a  new  one.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  cocoanuts ;  but 
knowing  that  the  natives  esteem 
the  fallen  fruit  only  good  for 
making  into  copra,  we  pre- 
ferred fresh  ones.  A  skilfully 
aimed  stick  brought  down  a 
plentiful  supply,  on  whose  de- 
liciously  cool  water  we  grate- 
fully quenched  the  thirst  that 
bush  travel  in  an  equatorial 
latitude  had  induced. 

Soon  our  pioneer  returned 
successful,  though  ragged  from 
his  struggle  with  the  "bush 
lawyers  " — an  innocent-appear- 
ing creeper  whose  straggling 
sprays  are  thickly  set  with 
sharp,  incurved  hooks,  from 
whose  formidable  clutches  it  is 


impossible  to  escape  unscathed. 
Following  his  lead  with  much 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  dense 
undergrowth,  we  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  summit,  and  wit- 
nessed a  sight  of  wondrous 
beauty.  Beneath  us,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  reposed  a 
great  lagoon,  the  surrounding 
scenery  reflected  with  marvel- 
lous clearness  on  its  surface. 
Across  the  stillness  of  its  dense 
blue  water  a  speck -like  canoe 
moved.  From  the  great  palms 
overhead  a  covey  of  unknown 
birds,  seemingly  plumaged  in 
black  and  white  velvet,  flew 
startled  away ;  while  the 
rhythmic  echo  of  the  tapa 
mallets  came  with  gentle  re- 
iteration from  the  unseen  vil- 
lage below.  Afar  sparkled  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  dotted  with  in- 
numerable coral  islets,  each  with 
its  outer  rim  of  surf -beaten  reef 
enclosing  a  lagoon  of  placid 
water. 

The  return  journey  was  at- 
tended by  sudden  slips,  hurried 
clutches  at  tree-trunks,  and  not 
infrequent  falls.  But  all  ended 
well,  and  we  reached  the  ship 
torn,  dishevelled,  and  happy : 
the  Boy  carrying  a  custard- 
apple,  a  fruit  with  a  delicious 
creamy  interior,  and  an  exterior 
combining  the  outward  features 
of  a  pineapple  and  a  pine-cone, 
— almost  as  though  the  poor 
plant  had  started  to  grow  with 
a  confused  idea  as  to  which  of 
these  vegetables  Providence  in- 
tended it  to  reproduce  !  And  I 
was  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
spray  of  an  exquisite  parasite, 
rare  even  in  the  tropics,  its  four- 
inch-long  leaves,  which  grew  in 
pairs,  looking  exactly  as  though 
cut  out  of  pinky -fawn  satin. 
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From  early  morning  the 
smoke  of  many  fires  had  hung 
in  blue  mist  among  the  palm- 
trees,  or  drifted  lazily  over  the 
calm  surface  of  the  lake -like 
harbour.  Rumours  of  a  wed- 
ding -  feast,  for  which  vast 
preparations  were  in  progress, 
had  reached  us ;  and,  as  we 
strolled  in  quest  of  Taimi's 
dwelling,  handsome  Tongans 
moved  by  in  picturesque  pro- 
cession, bearing  huge  palm-leaf 
kits  filled  with  provender,  sus- 
pended from  poles  resting  on 
their  shoulders. 

The  house  of  Taimi,  which  is 
an  imposing  erection  befitting 
her  station,  stands  within  the 
radius  of  the  orange-grove  that 
forms  the  heart  of  Vavau  the 
lovely.  It  is  a  wooden  house, 
with  a  sloping  corrugated-iron 
roof  and  three  doors — or,  to  be 
more  correct,  three  doorways, 
for  there  is  only  one  door,  and 
window  there  is  none.  Our 
summoning  tap  at  the  lintel 
brought  Taimi,  her  expressive 
face  betokening  gratification, 
to  shake  us  warmly  by  the 
hand  and  lead  us  within.  The 
interior  revealed  itself  as  a 
large  barn -like  room  with  a 
bare  wooden  floor.  The  trunks 
of  two  trees,  pillarwise,  sup- 
ported the  roof,  and  rolls  of 
bedding  mats  were  stowed  away 
in  the  open  rafters.  But  our 
hostess  was  "up  to  date "  or 
nothing.  A  collection  of  photo- 
graphs was  pinned  to  the  wall, 
and  on  something  that  re- 
sembled a  table,  which  was 
draped  with  a  tapa  cloth,  all 
her  treasures  were  displayed. 
These  comprised  a  pink  jelly- 
glass,  a  decanter  filled  with 
water,  a  looking-glass,  and 


several  bunches  of  flowers. 
Taimi  was  also  the  possessor 
of  one  chair.  But  the  pride  of 
her  heart,  viewed  as  household 
furniture,  was  unique.  It  was 
a  veritable  church-pew,  with  the 
orthodox  straight  back  and 
carved  ends.  Installing  us 
therein,  Taimi  squatted  on  the 
floor  and  smiled.  One  or  two 
aged  dames,  grouped  in  the 
^background,  kept  silent  audi- 
ence. Then  followed  an  inter- 
view necessarily  inarticulate, 
since  neither  hostess  nor  guests 
knew  a  word  of  each  other's 
language. 

The  brilliant  tartan  scarf 
realised  Taimi's  conception  of 
the  desirable  in  colour,  and  she 
presented  me  with  a  bouquet  of 
strange  blossoms.  Then  the  Ar- 
tist handed  round  his  cigarette- 
case,  and,  to  Taimi's  unfeigned 
delight,  began  to  sketch  her. 
While  the  sitting  was  in  pro- 
gress a  handmaiden  entered, 
and,  approaching  with  a  pretty, 
deferential  air,  proffered  a  plate 
laden  with  the  great  sweet 
oranges  for  which  Vavau  is 
renowned.  The  green  rind  had 
been  neatly  peeled  off,  and  a 
lid-like  piece  of  the  orange  cut 
away.  In  high  Vavau  society 
the  approved  manner  of  eating 
the  fruit,  as  we  learnt  from 
following  Taimi's  example,  is 
merely  to  suck  the  juice,  and 
that  occasion  brought  our  first 
appreciation  of  the  orange  in 
perfection. 

It  was  distinctly  handicap- 
ping to  be  unable  even  to  say 
"  Thank  you  "  ;  and  our  grati- 
tude to  the  Boy,  who  chanced  to 
recollect  that  "li  le"  meant 
"  good,"  was  immeasurable. 
Two  words  of  any  language,  if 
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complimentary,  go  a  long  way 
in  intercourse  that  is  on  a  purely 
social  footing  ;  and  with  "  li  le  " 
at  our  tongues'  end,  we  became 
almost  garrulous  in  our  ex- 
pressions of  approval.  As  we 
took  leave,  a  primitive-looking 
awning  of  bark  cloth  was  being 
erected  in  front  of  one  of  Taimi's 
three  doors,  and  through  the 
medium  of  a  native  lad  who 
could  speak  English  she  inti- 
mated her  expectation  of  our 
return  in  an  hour  to  view  the 
wedding  ceremonies  from  her 
house.  The  which,  as  the 
ancient  chroniclers  would  have 
said,  we  were  nothing  loath  to 
do.  Sauntering  down  a  cocoa- 
nut-palm  avenue,  we  came  upon 
a  group  of  children  playing 
cricket — a  game  which,  even 
upon  its  first  introduction,  be- 
came so  popular  among  the 
athletic  Tongans  that  the  hours 
for  playing  it  had  to  be  regu- 
lated by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Luckily,  the  South-Sea  Islander 
is  not  over  particular  concerning 
his  outfit  for  the  sport.  In  this 
instance  a  kerosene  tin  posed  as 
wicket,  and  a  hard  orange  took 
the  part  of  ball.  The  brown 
cherubs,  their  lithe  limbs  un- 
encumbered by  superfluity  of 
clothing,  ran  nimbly  about ; 
while  the  youthful  batsman, 
his  hair  tied  with  fluttering 
blue  ribbons,  performed  amaz- 
ing feats  with  the  ragged  strip 
of  wood  which  served  for  bat. 

A  familiar  chorus  caught  our 
ears,  and  all  unexpectedly  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  concert- 
room  of  the  preceding  night. 
As  before,  two  lines  of  singers 
occupied  the  floor,  but  now  they 
sported  gala  dress.  Flowers, 
and  strangely  twisted  orna- 


ments of  dried  grass,  decked 
their  heads  ;  and  beautiful  gar- 
lands of  leaves  and  blossoms 
wreathed  their  necks  and  arms. 
Their  practice  of  wedding-songs 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  a  confrere,  who  carried  a 
little  coarse  rouge  or  raddle, 
screwed  up  in  a  scrap  of  paper. 
From  every  side  brown  hands 
were  eagerly  stretched  out,  and 
delicately  shaped  forefingers 
were  dipped  in  the  pigment. 
All  too  obviously  the  mystery 
of  rouge  was  but  a  tradition 
with  a  people  who  had  never 
seen  red  cheeks ;  for,  with  a 
solitary  exception,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  drawing 
a  lively  streak  down  one  side  of 
the  face.  The  odd  maiden,  who 
had  happened  to  secure  an  extra 
quantity  of  the  paint,  further 
adorned  herself  by  smearing  a 
red  band  across  her  upper  lip. 
By  illustrative  signs  we  suc- 
ceeded in  explaining  that  on  the 
cheeks  alone  was  colour  ad- 
missible, and  the  damsels  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  hint. 

Seeing  the  musicians  prepare 
to  seek  the  scene  of  the  feast, 
we  betook  ourselves  again  to 
the  mansion  of  the  hospitable 
Taimi,  taking  with  us  the  gift 
of  kava  -  root  which  Tongan 
etiquette  requires  you  to  pre- 
sent to  your  hostess.  All  the 
world,  including  plenty  of  our 
native  fellow-passengers,  seemed 
to  be  now  hastening  to  the 
great  grassy  lawn  surrounded 
by  orange -trees  whereon  the 
ceremony  was  to  take  place. 
Many  brown  faces  smiled  at  us  ; 
numerous  soft  voices  wished  us 
a  kind  "  Malo  li  le  " ;  and  grave 
fathers,  marching  with  dignity 
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under  the  shelter  of  their  black 
cotton  umbrellas,  gave  us 
courteous  salutation.  To  be 
accorded  a  seat  in  the  doorway 
of  a  chief  is  the  highest  possible 
honour  in  Tonga  ;  and  gracious 
Taimi  had  prepared  for  our 
coming  by  placing  the  pew 
across  the  doorway.  Sitting 
there  in  the  shade,  we  looked  at 
the  spectacle  outside  as  though 
at  some  marvellous  living 
picture.  Directly  in  front, 
under  the  tapa  canopy,  was  a 
high  mound  of  slippery  grass 
mats,  designed  to  act  as  throne 
for  bride  and  bridegroom.  The 
Polynesian  has  a  natural  gift 
for  pictorial  effect :  the  com- 
pany awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  bridal  party  had  grouped 
itself  in  a  way  that  could  not 
have  been  improved  upon  by 
even  the  most  skilled  in  stage 
management.  Opposite  the 
dais  sat  the  flowerTdecked  sing 
ing-girls.  To  the  right,  under 
the  shade  of  an  orange  -  tree, 
was  seated  a  cluster  of  hand- 
some and  dignified  elders,  who 
at  the  close  of  each  item 
gravely  complimented  the  per- 
formers. Behind  them  count- 
less women  and  children,  all  in 
gay  though  scant  raiment,  were 
seated  on  the  grass ;  while  to 
the  left  the  warriors  and  youths 
of  Vavau  were  grouped  in 
company.  There  was  no  crowd- 
ing. Acting  upon  some  un- 
written law  of  precedence,  each 
had  taken  up  the  position  to 
which  birth  and  social  standing 
entitled  him,  leaving  the  entire 
centre  of  the  stage  —  for  the 
whole  resembled  exactly  a  scene 
in  some  exquisitely  mounted 
play — for  the  action  yet  to  take 
place. 


The  flower-decked  girls  were 
singing,  accompanying  their 
voices  with  rhythmical  gesture 
and  hand  -  clapping,  when  a 
distant  sound  of  chanting 
caused  a  sudden  stir  among  the 
assembly ;  and,  looking  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  Taimi's 
finger,  we  caught  a  gleam  of 
vivid  colour  advancing  between 
the  trunks  of  the  giant  cocoa- 
nut-palms.  The  bridal  proces- 
sion was  approaching.  In 
front,  walking  abreast,  came 
the  wedded  pair, — tall,  hand- 
some, and  of  an  excellent  tawny 
hue.  The  bride,  a  beautiful 
young  girl,  exhibited  a  ludi- 
crously absurd  appearance. 
Her  shapely  legs  and  feet  were 
naked.  She  wore  a  low  bodice 
of  scarlet  satin  bedecked  with 
shoulder-knots  of  brilliant  blue. 
Round  her  body  so  many  robes, 
some  of  the  paper-like  bark- 
cloth,  others  woven  of  the 
native  grass,  were  enwrapped, 
that  her  aspect,  instead  of  im- 
pressing us,  as  it  doubtless  did 
the  natives,  with  respect  for  her 
wealth,  merely  made  comic 
suggestion  that  the  poor  child 
was  parading  inside  a  barrel ! 
Her  pretty  head,  sunning  over 
with  close  rings  of  tan-tipped 
hair,  was  uncovered ;  and  her 
neck  and  limbs  glistened  with 
oil. 

"Words  fail  to  tell  of  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  the 
bridegroom's  appearance.  He 
wore  a  vivid  crimson  silk  shirt ; 
while  the  magnitude  of  his 
stock  of  mats  not  only  muffled 
the  contours  of  his  fine  figure 
till  it  resembled  a  shapeless 
bundle,  but,  reaching  to  his 
feet  in  front,  extended  in  a 
magnificent  train  behind. 
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Following  in  close  attendance 
upon  the  twain  came  three 
elderly  female  relatives,  matrons 
of  large  and  comely  exterior, 
attired  in  all  the  splendour  of 
flowing  court  trains  of  tapa. 
Behind  walked  bands  of  young 
men  bearing  the  plaited  baskets 
of  palm -leaf  containing  the 
ready-cooked  materials  for  the 
wedding  breakfast.  Slowly  the 
procession  neared  the  seat  of 
honour  under  the  canopy,  just 
in  front  of  us.  To  our  amaze- 
ment, it  was  the  three  stout 
females  who  seated  themselves 
on  the  slippery  bales  of  matting. 
Then  the  bride,  turning  slowly 
round  in  front  of  one  of  the 
dames, — her  unwieldly  bulk  of 
clothing  making  movement 
difficult, — was  drawn  on  to 
that  lady's  lap,  and  there  sup- 
ported in  a  half -standing,  half- 
sitting  posture.  The  bride 
groom  in  the  meantime  rested 
his  girth  gingerly  on  the  knees 
of  the  two  other  relatives,  and 
there  remained,  uneasily  poised. 
Thus  propped  up,  the  happy 
couple  stayed  silent  while  the 
food-bearing  procession  slowly 
marched  past,  depositing  the 
enormous  number  of  pigs, 
roasted  whole,  and  baked  yams 
arranged  in  a  line  in  open 
palm-leaf  kits  along  the  middle 
of  the  lawn.  Then  the  bride's 
dower  was  brought  and  laid 
on  the  grass  close  by  the  en- 
throned quintette,  who,  while 
observant  enough,  yet  pre- 
served the  extreme  nonchalance 
deemed  proper  in  their  position. 
There  was  a  goodly  pile  of 
tapa,  and  many  grass  mats, 
Fijian  and  Samoan  as  well  as 
Tongan,  some  having  especially 
elaborate  designs  and  scalloped 


edges.  Two  of  the  distinctive 
Tongan  pillows  were  there  also, 
stools  of  dark  polished  wood, 
with  curiously  carved  feet 
branching  from  either  end.  A 
pillow  is  the  one  article  of 
actual  furniture  indispensable 
in  the  starting  of  a  South 
Sea  Island  home.  The  super- 
fine gifts,  ranking  much  as 
diamonds  do  at  a  display  of 
wedding-presents  at  home,  were 
contained-  in  three  quaintly 
shaped  black  baskets,  and  com- 
prised a  marvellous  collection 
of  odd -coloured  glass  bottles 
filled  with  the  favourite  cos- 
metic, cocoanut  -  oil  —  bottles 
blue,  green,  pink,  and  yellow 
in  tone,  which  had  evidently 
begun  existence  as  the  perfume- 
flasks  of  some  cheap  toilet-set. 
One  supreme  treasure  was  dis- 
played, in  the  shape  of  a  large, 
round,  crystal  receptacle,  whose 
form,  though  vaguely  familiar, 
haunted  us  as  unclassable,  until 
the  scales  fell  from  our  eyes  and 
we  recognised  in  it  the  lower 
globe  of  a  gasogene ! 

While  the  wedding-party  sat 
motionless  the  troupe  of  maidens 
entertained  them  with  song, 
humorous  in  character  to  judge 
by  the  laughter  of  the  audience ; 
and  the  little  dancing  minx  had 
darted  out  and  performed  a 
bewitching  dance — both  of  these 
attempts  to  amuse  being  re- 
ceived by  the  couple  and  their 
attendants  with  perfect  immov- 
ability. Throughout  the  cere- 
monies Taimi  sat  by  our  side 
and  plied  her  fan  for  our  benefit, 
anxiously  watching  to  see  how 
the  proceedings  impressed  us. 
It  delighted  her  when,  at  some 
fresh  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope, 
we  would  show  appreciation  by 
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clapping  our  hands  and  crying 
« li  le." 

The  musical  and  terpsicho- 
rean  performance  ended,  the 
lady  supporting  the  bride 
slowly  hoisted, her  to  her  feet, 
and,  rising  with  difficulty  from 
her  own  cramped  position,  led 
her  away ;  the  matrons,  holding 
the  bridegroom,  also  escorting 
him  from  the  scene.  We  were 
lamenting  the  disappearance  of 
the  bride,  when  a  noise  in  the 
barn  -  like  depths  behind  us 
made  us  glance  round,  to  see 
the  bride  being  assisted  over 
the  threshold.  A  bevy  of  the 
veriest  hags  attended  her,  and, 
babbling  and  chattering,  they 
began  at  once  to  unwind  her 
countless  wrappings.  It  is 
shameful  to  be  forced  to  con- 
fess it,  but  curiosity  overcame 
propriety,  and,  turning  round, 
we  stared  frankly  over  the 
high  back  of  the  pew.  All 
the  crones  in  Vavau,  looking 
the  more  hideous  for  their 
close  -  cropped  heads,  toothless 
mouths,  and  babyish  muslin 
frocks  reaching  only  to  the 
knee,  seemed  to  have  reserved 
their  energies  for  that  moment. 
Chattering  and  gabbling,  they 
surrounded  the  girl,  who  stood 
silent,  resigned  to  their  treat- 
ment as  to  an  ordeal  that  must 
be  endured.  The  little  loose 
jacket  of  scarlet  satin,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  native 
fashion,  did  not  reach  to  the 
waist,  was  first  removed.  That 
it  was  the  property  of  our 
hostess,  and  had  merely  been 
lent  for  the  occasion,  was  evi- 
dent, for  Taimi  was  at  hand 
to  receive  it,  and  lost  no  time 
in  carrying  it  away  to  stow  it 
in  the  Tongan  equivalent  for  a 


wardrobe.  The  scarlet  bodice 
was  replaced  with  one  of  white 
muslin.  Then,  as  we  rejoiced 
prematurely  in  that  the  bride 
had  been  relieved  of  some  of 
her  burden  of  clothes,  the  hags 
brought  in  a  fresh  supply  of 
tapa,  and,  the  girl  retaining 
the  perpendicular  by  resting 
her  hands  on  the  shoulders  of 
two  stalwart  matrons,  wound 
the  clumsy  stuff  round  and 
round  her  graceful  form.  En- 
tering with  obvious  zest  into 
their  task,  they  bound  the 
harsh  tapa  tightly  about  her, 
using  great  exertions  to  com- 
press each  fresh  layer  so  that 
more  might  be  piled  on,  and 
swathing  each  robe  securely  in 
place  with  long  narrow  bands. 
It  was  the  height  of  the  hurri- 
cane season,  and  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  shade  reached  some 
preposterous  degree.  Yet,  sus- 
tained by  pride,  the  martyr 
submitted  to  it  all,  giving  but 
an  occasional  sign  of  the  dis- 
comfort under  which  she  la- 
boured by  rubbing  her  wet  face 
with  a  pocket  -  handkerchief 
which  was  rolled  up  in  a  damp 
ball  in  her  hand. 

When  the  hags  desisted,  the 
operation  was  so  complete  that 
the  poor  bride's  arms  were 
forced  to  remain  horizontal,  it 
being  impossible,  from  the  bulg- 
ing mass  of  clothing  below,  for 
her  to  lower  them,  or  indeed  to 
make  any  disposition  save  by 
folding  •  them  over  her  breast. 
Then,  producing  a  long-necked 
bottle  of  that  unsavoury  cos- 
metic cocoanut-oil,  the  dressers 
poured  it  in  quantity  over  their 
victim's  shoulders,  and  smeared 
her  face  with  it,  finally  put- 
ting the  neck  of  the  bottle  to 
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her  lips,  and  giving  her  to 
drink.  The  toilet  completed  to 
their  satisfaction,  the  novice  in 
matrimony  was  solemnly  as- 
sisted down  the  step  of  the 
door  and  escorted  back  to  her 
former  seat,  where  she  once 
more  perched  upon  her  mother's 
knee. 

The  ceremonial  had  reached 
a  more  advanced  stage.  The 
young  men,  still  in  picturesque 
procession,  carried  off  the  food- 
laden  kits ;  and,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  new  chorus, 
began  the  making  of  kava. 
Taking  the  root-stalks  of  the 
plant,  two  men  quickly  stripped 
away  the  dark  outer  bark,  and 
laying  the  white  pith  on  one 
flat  stone,  beat  it  to  a  pulp 
with  another.  The  great  kava- 
bowl,  a  hollow  dish  supported 
by  several  feet  —  the  whole 
carved  out  of  a  solid  block  of 
wood — was  produced,  and  the 
bruised  root  placed  therein, 
water  being  poured  over  it. 
The  maker-in-chief  then  went 
through  a  process  of  stirring, 
the  dregs  being  ultimately 
strained  out  with  a  bunch  of 
hibiscus  fibre. 

The  beverage  ready,  the 
mother  of  the  bridegroom  filled 
a  drinking-cup  made  of  half  a 
cocoanut-shell  wrought  by  use 
to  a  wonderful  degree  of  polish, 
and  conveyed  it  with  due  defer- 
ence to  her  son's  wife,  who  was 
still  sitting  under  the  flimsy 
awning,  patiently  suffocating 
in  her  superfluity  of  clothing. 
And  if  ever  human  being  stood 
in  need  of  liquid  refreshment, 
that  poor  woman  did.  The 
second  draught  the  benedict — 
who  had  employed  the  interval 
pleasantly  in  smoking  a  cigar- 


ette among  his  male  compan- 
ions —  himself  carried  to  the 
Artist,  who  later  declared  kava 
to  be  a  singularly  insipid  drink. 
Then  in  rapid  succession  the 
more  important  members  of  the 
community  were  served,  each 
completely  emptying  the  cup 
in  one  breath,  and  then  dexter- 
ously spinning  the  empty  shell 
over  the  grass  towards  the 
giver,  the  bride  being  the  only 
woman  to  whom  kava  was 
offered. 

When  the  kava  -  bowl  was 
dry,  the  wholesale  distribution 
of  food  began.  The  pigs  which 
had  been  taken  away  were  cut 
up  and  distributed  to  the  guests. 
The  portions  intended  for  the 
relatives  and  special  friends 
were  divided  before  the  bride's 
dais.  First,  the  bride's  father, 
assisted  by  another,  carried  in 
a  kit  containing  a  fine  roast 
pig  and  one  full  of  baked  yams. 
Then  the  bridegroom,  hindered 
rather  than  helped  by  two 
giggling  young  sisters,  brought 
forward  the  pig  and  yams  he 
had  provided.  Armed  with 
long  sharp  knives,  the  two 
men,  kneeling  on  the  grass, 
dexterously  divided  the  car- 
casses into  joints ;  and  as  the 
carving  proceeded,  they  laid 
each  portion  of  pork  with  its 
complement  of  yam  on  a  fresh 
banana  leaf,  ready  for  serving. 
None  was  helped,  however,  un- 
til the  mother  of  the  bride- 
groom had  brought  the  pig's 
liver,  the  special  tit-bit  which 
had  been  skewered  on  the 
breast  of  the  animal,  and  laid 
it  at  the  feet  of  the  all-enduring 
bride.  The  plentiful  supply  ap- 
portioned to  Taimi  was  carried 
to  her  house  in  a  rush  basket 
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and  placed  at  our  feet.  "Kai?" 
(food)  interrogated  Taimi,  with 
hospitable  intent.  Her  ques- 
tion awoke  in  us  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  void,  coupled  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  ship's  lun- 
cheon hour  had  long  ago  slipped 
by  unheeded.  "  Yes,  please," 
we  replied,  gratefully.  A  mo- 
ment or  two  of  busy  preparation 
ensued,  then  Taimi  announced 
that  the  feast  was  ready.  On 
the  floor  was  displayed  the 
entire  household  stock  of  crock- 
ery and  cutlery,  comprising  two 
plates  and  a  large  knife.  One 
plate  contained  pork  cut  into 
cnops,  and  a  large  pinch  of 
salt.  The  other  held  neatly 
peeled  and  sliced  yam.  Cross- 
legged  on  the  boards  beside  the 
edibles  sat  our  hostess,  kindly 
invitation  beaming  from  her 
dark  eyes.  Not  for  a  moment 
did  we  hesitate :  squatting  on 
the  floor,  we  began  to  eat,  using 
Nature's  knives  and  forks.  And 


it  must  be  acknowledged  —  to 
use  the  formula  of  the  '  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  '  —  that  we 
found  the  viands  extremely 
palatable. 

The  unconventional  repast 
finished,  Taimi  signed  to  her 
handmaiden,  who  produced  the 
South  Sea  equivalent  for  the 
finger-bowl  and  napkin  of  soci- 
ety, in  the  shape  of  a  tin  basin 
of  water  and  a  bath  towel.  By 
this  the  wedded  pair  had  van- 
ished, and  we  saw  them  no 
more.  The  orange -grove  was 
merry  with  picnicking  parties, 
who,  scattered  about  in  the 
shade,  feasted  with  the  zest  of 
those  to  whom  flesh  is  a  rarity. 

Bidding  farewell  to  Taimi, 
whose  innate  courtesy  had  pre- 
vented her  betraying  any  sign 
of  hunger  in  our  presence,  we 
reluctantly  turned  our  faces  to 
where  the  Tavuini  awaited, 
with  steam  up,  to  bear  us 
away. 
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A    SIBERIAN     ADVENTURE. 


IT  is  now  some  twenty  years 
ago.  I  had  but  recently  been 
married  to  a  Russian  lady, 
when  circumstances  of  urgent 
consequence  compelled  me  to 
quit  the  repose  of  my  honey- 
moon for  a  journey  across  the 
entire  Russian  Empire,  from 
Moscow  to  Vladivostok,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  was  already 
late  winter,  the  most  unfavour- 
able time  of  year  for  a  long 
sledge -drive  in  Russia.  The 
frosts,  it  is  true,  were  getting 
less  intense,  but  at  more  than 
one  part  of  my  route  I  knew 
that  I  should  be  reduced  to  a 
walk  by  the  half-thawed  state 
of  the  roads,  cut  up  during  the 
long  winter  by  thousands  of 
tea  and  other  caravans.  Still, 
time  was  of  the  first  import- 
ance, and  I  had  none  to  spare 
in  waiting  till  the  river  routes 
of  Western  Siberia  should  be 
once  more  open.  At  the  pro- 
per time  of  year  the  trip  was 
rather  pleasant  than  otherwise  : 
I  had  often  done  it  before,  and 
was  a  seasoned  traveller.  My 
wife  was  not,  and  I  endeavoured 
to  represent  to  her  the  advan- 
tages of  remaining  in  comfort- 
able Moscow  to  wait  my  return 
some  seven  months  later.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  was  not  very 
sorry  when  she  indignantly  re- 
fused to  be  left  behind  while 
her  newly  -  wedded  husband 
went  to  face  the  perils  of  the 
5000  miles'  drive  alone.  And 
except  for  the  few  doubtful 
moments  of  the  perilous  ex- 
perience I  am  about  to  relate, 


I  never  had  occasion  to  regret 
her  decision  to  accompany  me. 
We  left  Moscow  in  the  middle 
of  March,  and  had  a  comfort- 
able night's  journey  by  rail  to 
Nizhni-Novgorod,  on  the  Volga, 
where  our  real  hardships  were 
to  begin.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  recount  the  innumer- 
able interesting  or  painful  ex- 
periences we  had  along  the 
3000  miles  of  our  route  to 
Irkutsk;  which  we  reached  in 
safety  by  the  third  week  in 
May.  With  the  exception  of 
three  stoppages,  —  at  Omsk, 
Tomsk,  and  Krasnojarsk, — we 
travelled  in  our  own  sledges 
with  post-horses  day  and  night, 
along  the  great  trakt  or  post- 
road,  which  runs  from  Nizhni- 
Novgorod  through  Kazan, 
Perm,  Ekaterinburg,  Tjumen, 
and  the  above  -  mentioned 
towns,  to  Irkutsk.  The  stages 
are  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
long,  and  our  rate  of  progres- 
sion varied  from  eight  or  nine 
miles  an  hour  on  a  good  road,  to 
less  than  two  in  bad  places. 
On  occasions  we  spent  as  much 
as  an  hour  over  each  mile ! 
The  horses,  the  small  hardy 
breed  of  the  steppes,  are  worked 
up  to  the  last  ounce  in  them, 
on  good  road  or  bad ;  and  when 
they  reach  the  welcome  post- 
house  are  tied  up  under  a  mere 
lean-to,  and  there  left  all  in  a 
lather,  to  freeze  stiff  until  their 
turn  of  service  comes  round 
again.  For  some  reason  which 
I  have  never  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, they  are  invariably  tied 
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up  with  their  heads  drawn  as 
high  as  they  will  go.  On  tak- 
ing them  out  for  another  stage, 
the  driver,  whose  whip  has  a 
sort  of  saw-tooth  arrangement 
affixed  to  the  end  on  the  side 
of  the  stock  opposite  the  lash, 
roughly  scrapes  off  with  it  the 
hoar-frost  which  has  thickly 
encrusted  their  legs,  and  in- 
deed their  whole  bodies.  At 
first  the  poor  beasts  walk  with 
the  gait  of  a  Dutch  doll,  but, 
as  the  driver  says,  he  "soon 
warms  them  up."  Another 
peculiarity  of  these  marvellous 
steeds  is,  that  they  always  get 
a  pailful  or  more  of  ice-cold 
water  to  drink  before  starting 
out  for  their  "trick"  on  the 
post-road,  with  the  result  that 
they  tremble  all  over  in  a  man- 
ner pitiable  to  see,  but  other- 
wise seem  to  be  only  the  more 
fit  for  their  work. 

If  anywhere  this  posting 
could  be  honestly  considered 
really  delightful,  it  was  in 
places  where  we  could  abandon 
the  regular  road,  and,  descend- 
ing with  a  rush  the  steep  banks 
of  a  river,  fly  along  at  the  top 
speed  of  the  gallant  little  steeds 
over  the  smooth  glassy  surface 
of  the  frozen  water.  Even 
here,  however,  a  great  deal  de- 
pended on  the  state  of  the 
weather  both  before  and  after 
the  river  was  frozen :  if  it 
"stood,"  as  the  Russians  say, 
or  "  set "  as  we  might  say  on 
the  analogy  of  the  cooling  jelly, 
during  a  high  wind,  the  surface 
was  ribbed,  uneven,  and  any- 
thing but  the  pleasantest  of 
roads.  Snow,  again,  when 
combined  with  a  partial  thaw, 
destroys  all  your  hopes  of  ex- 


periencing the  delicious  sensa- 
tion of  gliding  swiftly  over  a 
surface  as  highly  polished  as  a 
steel  mirror,  and  very  nearly 
as  hard. 

We  came,  then,  to  Irkutsk, 
without  anything  more  than 
the  ordinary  accidents  atten- 
dant on  sledge-travelling  with 
post-horses.  Local  thaws  here 
and  there,  and  a  want  of  suffi- 
cient snow  in  other  places,  had 
caused  bad  roads  and  seriously 
delayed  us.  At  Irkutsk  the 
unpleasant  intelligence  awaited 
us  that  Lake  Baykal  was  on 
the  eve  of  "  breaking  up,"  and 
that  a  too  frequent  phenomenon 
of  the  lake,  a  northern  gale, 
might  at  any  moment  pile  up 
the  ice,  cracking  and  turning 
and  twisting  it  in  all  direc- 
tions and  in  every  imaginable 
way,  which,  of  course,  would 
render  hopeless  any  thought  of 
crossing  until  it  had  sufficiently 
disappeared  to  enable  steamers 
to  venture  their  ribs  011  those 
unfathomable  waters. 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  of 
things  for  one  who  had  the  best 
of  all  reasons  for  wishing  to 
lose  not  a  moment  in  getting  to 
his  destination  !  However,  I 
reflected,  Irkutsk  folk  are  usu- 
ally untrustworthy  as  to  the 
state  of  the  lake  at  their  very 
doors  almost,  and  had  I  not  on 
former  occasions  suffered  by 
trusting  to  their  information. 
Still,  think  as  I  might,  there  was 
no  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
season  was  very  late,  and  the 
rivers  were  beginning  to  open. 
But  Lake  Baykal,  being  a  stag- 
nant sea,  with  all  its  rivers 
running  out  of  it — some  say  it 
is  connected  subterraneously 
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with  the  Arctic  Ocean — is  of- 
ten passable  on  sledges  with  a 
little  risk  for  some  time  after 
the  rivers  are  navigable.  This 
decided  me  to  make  the  attempt 
to  cross  behind  horses,  and 
without  loss  of  time  we  set  off. 
I  had  to  buy  three  troykas  of 
horses,1  as  the  Imperial  post- 
horses  are  not  allowed  to  cross 
the  lake  after  a  date  which  is 
considered  the  limit  of  safety. 
My  wife  knew  nothing  of  all 
this,  and  I  did  not  tell  her :  it 
might  do  harm  and  could  do  no 
good.  She  would  not  listen 
to  any  of  the  reasons  for  her 
remaining  at  Irkutsk,  where 
one  of  her  near  relations  held 
a  Government  appointment, 
though  I  urged  them  so  strenu- 
ously that  I  was  at  last  com- 
pelled hastily  to  assent  to  her 
continuing  the  journey  with  me 
lest  she  should  suspect  the  truth. 
We  were  travelling,  as  be- 
fore, in  three  sledges,  each 
drawn  by  a  troyka  of  horses, 
my  wife  in  one,  myself  in  an- 
other, and  the  third  for  our 
baggage.  When  we  reached 
the  lake,  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  the  rumours  in 
Irkutsk  were  true  enough  for 
once.  The  surface  of  the  ice 
was  covered  a  foot  deep  in 
water,  and  the  drivers,  point- 
ing to  the  threatening  sky  and 
the  state  of  the  ice,  represented 
to  me  the  risk  of  crossing,  with 
stories  of  horrors  sufficient  to 
alarm  any  traveller  who  had 
had  no  experience  of  the  ways 


of  the  Russian  in  quest  of  a 
.ZVa  chay — i.e.,  "tea-money" — 
a  pourboire  but  seldom  spent 
on  so  harmless  a  beverage !  I 
had,  however,  crossed  the  lake 
before  with  the  water  up  to 
the  horses'  bellies  near  the 
banks,  and  the  only  alterna- 
tives to  going  forward  were 
to  wait  some  weeks  at  Irkutsk 
for  the  opening  of  the  naviga- 
tion, or  to  make  a  detour  round 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake, 
a  distance  of  150  miles,  with 
the  roads  in  an  indescribable 
state :  'indeed  the  probability 
by  this  route  was  that  most  of 
it  would  have  to  be  done  on  foot, 
and  at  the  best  no  horses  would 
be  able  to  do  more  than  two  or 
three  miles  an  hour.  I  prom- 
ised the  drivers  the  additional 
pay  I  supposed  they  wanted, 
and  they  set  off  very  willingly, 
which  increased  my  confidence 
in  my  own  judgment.  Lake 
Baykal,  at  this  spot,  is  forty 
miles  wide,  and  we  got  half- 
way over  without  any  mishap, 
or  indeed  without  seeing  any- 
thing more  alarming  than  the 
innumerable  cracks  in  the  ice 
so  characteristic  of  the  lake, 
and  into  which  one  horse  or 
another  would  every  now  and 
then  stumble  and  scramble  out 
again  with  all  the  agility  of  a 
monkey. 

We  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  and  I  was  already  drows- 
ing in  recovered  confidence  of 
our  wisdom  in  attempting  the 
crossing,  when  suddenly  I  was 


1  Troyka  is  the  English  word  "  trey,"  but  is  used  for  all  kind  of  things,  while 
the  English  word  is  confined  to  the  pips  of  cards  or  the  points  of  dice.  Troyka 
thus  in  nowise  designates  the  vehicle  ;  three  horses  hitched  to  a  go-cart  would 
still  be  a  troyka. 
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roused  by  a  quick  swerve  of 
the  horses,  and  the  skidding 
for  yards  sideways  of  my  sledge 
— a  most  unpleasant  sensation, 
as  all  who  have  experienced  the 
feeling  of  utter  helplessness  it 
causes  can  testify.  I  opened 
the  hood  of  the  sledge  and 
looked  out.  My  left  runner 
was  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
feet  from  the  edge  of  a  yawn- 
ing chasm  in  the  ice  some 
thirty  feet  wide,  showing  the 
water  below.  It  should  be  said 
here  that  the  Lake  Baykal  is 
peculiarly  treacherous  in  regard 
to  its  ice :  a  strong  north  wind 
blowing  along  the  200  miles 
of  its  length  for  an  hour  or 
so  will  change  the  whole  of 
the  surface  at  its  southern  end, 
where  the  road  is,  so  that  what 
was  before  a  perfectly  safe  and 
frequented  path  is  broken  up 
by  gaping  cracks  with  masses 
of  ice  floating  about  in  them. 
For  the  most  part  these  are 
crossed  without  much  difficulty, 
but  we  had  evidently  come 
upon  one  of  the  great  cracks 
which  are  the  forerunners  of 
the  general  break-up.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  run  along  it  till  we  came 
to  a  passable  place.  Our 
drivers  consulted  together,  and 
set  off  to  the  south  at  a  good 
speed.  After  following  up  the 
crack  over  ten  miles  they 
stopped,  and  again  talking  all 
together,  came  up  to  me  to 
say  that  we  were  in  a  des- 
perate situation.  I,  of  course, 
proffered  the  usual  remedy  in 
the  paper  currency  of  the  Czar ; 
but  it  had  no  effect,  and  I  then 
knew  things  must  be  serious 
indeed, 


What  they  had  to  say,  speak- 
ing all  together,  and  shouting 
one  another  down,  after  the 
manner  of  the  muzhik,  was  this. 
We  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  and  the  crack  appears  to 
have  no  end  ;  we  had  better  go 
back  ;  but  it  is  just  as  far  back 
as  forward — it's  farther,  haven't 
we  come  ten  miles  out  of  the 
way?  we  must  cross;  the  storm- 
clouds  are  gathering,  and  it  will 
soon  be  dark ;  we  can't  cross  in 
the  dark;  we  must  camp  here 
all  night  and  find  a  crossing 
in  the  morning;  but  the  wind 
is  rising — if  it  comes  on  to  blow 
in  earnest  the  ice  will  break 
up  before  morning,  and  we  are 
all  drowned  and  frozen  men ; 
therefore  the  only  thing  is  to 
get  across:  and  one  of  them 
remembered  a  desperate  at- 
tempt he  said  he  had  once 
carried  through  successfully ; 
and  they  had  found  a  place 
where  they  thought  it  might 
be  tried ;  would  I  get  out  and 
look,  and  perhaps,  with  God's 
will,  "  sanction  "  their  proposal 
as  a  last  resort.  When  I  at 
last  discovered  an  idea  in  the 
midst  of  their  verbiage  I  jumped 
out.  My  wife  was  fast  asleep 
in  her  sledge  as  I  passed  it  to 
reach  the  spot  pointed  out  for 
the  attempt.  This  was  a  place 
where  the  quick  eyes  of  one 
of  the  drivers  had  descried 
through  the  thickening  gloom 
a  large  block  of  ice  floating 
in  the  chasm,  and  apparently 
solid,  whereas  all  the  other 
pieces  seen  were  either  small 
or  merely  agglomerations  of 
small  lumps. 

And  what  the  driver  pro- 
posed was  to  leap  the  horses 
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on  to  this  floating  block  and  off 
again    on   to   the   firm   ice   on 
the  other  side  of  the  crack.     It 
seemed    madness.     Much    as   I 
had    seen   of    the   intelligence, 
daring,    and    agility    of    these 
Transbaykal  little  steeds,  which 
are  as  tough  as  wire,  I  doubted 
whether  the  horses  existed  that 
would  take  such  a  leap  with  a 
load  behind  them.     Still  it  was 
evident    the   cunning   animals, 
by  some  instinct  probably  surer 
than    all    our    reasoning,    felt 
the   full   meaning  of  the  peril 
we   were   in,    and  they  looked 
wistfully    and    intelligently   at 
the     floating      platform      that 
bridged    our    way    to    safety. 
All  along  the  ten  miles  we  had 
traversed    of    the    crack   their 
eyes  had   been   to  the   full   as 
watchful  as  those  of  our  drivers 
or  my  own,  and  I  confess  I  felt 
a  certain  reliance  on  the  indi- 
cations of  their  ready  instincts. 
The  more  I  looked  at  the  block 
of  ice  and  the  four-foot  stretch 
of    water    which    separated    it 
from  our  side,  and  the  appar- 
ently   less    wide    gap    on    the 
other   side,  the  more  I   began 
to  see  the  possibility  of  doing 
it.     In    any    case,    forward    I 
must  if  I  could,  and  that  pre- 
vented any  thoughts  of  turning 
back.     So,   putting  my  papers 
and     money    into     my    wife's 
sledge  without  awakening  her, 
I  gave  the  driver  his  instruc- 
tions what  to  tell  her  if  he  got 
safe  over  and  we  did  not,  and 
left   with    him    a   few   hastily 
scribbled  words  on  a  torn  leaf 
of  my  pocket-book :  there  was 
no  disguising  the  fact  that  it 
was  life  or  death  for  us  at  that 
moment. 


The  driver,  who  said  he  had 
done  this  mad  trick  before, 
mounted  behind  the  horses  of 
my  wife's  sledge,  drove  back 
a  few  hundred  yards,  and,  turn- 
ing, made  at  the  top  speed  of 
his  eager  troyka  straight  for 
the  edge  of  the  crack :  the  cun- 
ning little  brutes  leapt  gleefully 
out  on  to  the  block  and  off 
again,  safe  on  the  firm  ice  of 
the  other  side.  My  feelings 
may  perhaps  be  dimly  conceived 
as  I  stood  beside  that  horrid 
chasm  and  watched  those  ter- 
rible leaps.  At  any  rate,  I 
can  make  no  attempt  to  de- 
scribe them.  The  sledge  fol- 
lowed the  horses  apparently 
without  getting  a  drop  of  water 
into  it,  and  my  wife,  happily, 
still  slept  on.  But  the  way  that 
block  of  loose  floating  ice  rocked 
and  swayed  after  they  were 
safely  over  made  my  heart  sick 
at  the  thought  that  I  must  now 
repeat  the  attempt  under  less 
favourable  circumstances.  The 
two  drivers  drew  lots  which 
should  take  me  over,  and  my 
own  man  got  it. 

It  is  enough  to  say,  shortly, 
that  I  flew  over  in  safety  also, 
but  the  baggage  sledge,  though 
I  had  lightened  it  as  much  as  I 
could  to  give  the  poor  fellow  a 
fair  chance  for  his  life,  did  not 
get  over :  either  from  want  of 
pluck  or  experience  of  the  driver 
— the  horses  also  were  perhaps 
not  equal  to  the  other  troykas 
— the  sledge  struck  the  farther 
edge  of  the  crack,  and  as  he 
leapt  off  on  to  the  ice  the  strug- 
gling horses,  dragged  by  the 
falling  weight,  fell  back  and 
were  engulfed. 

The  troykas  that  had  passed 
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in  safety  were  now  wild  with 
excitement,  or  the  instinct  of 
danger  yet  to  come :  it  was  as 
much  as  the  drivers  could  do  to 
hold  them,  and  as  for  going  to 
their  heads,  the  Transbaykal 
breed  have  a  nasty  habit  of 
hitting  out  with  the  forefeet 
when  angered.  It  was  in  vain 
for  myself  with  the  other  driver 
to  think  of  attempting  to  rescue 
the  baggage  sledge  and  horses, 
so  I  took  the  man  into  my 
sledge  and  we  drove  off  at  the 


full  speed  of  our  now  maddened 
little  steeds,  and  by  nightfall 
reached  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
lake  without  further  mishap. 
In  the  night  the  storm  came, 
and  the  ice  broke  up.  But  for 
our  desperate  expedient  we 
should  all  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  poor  troyka  of 
the  baggage  sledge,  and  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  waves 
of  a  sea  whose  bottom  no 
soundings  have  ever  been  able 
to  reach. 
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THE   NEW    AUSTRALIAN    COMMONWEALTH   AND   THE 
PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

BY  HON.   HAROLD   G.   PARSONS,   M.L.C. 


THE  British  public  is  of 
opinion  that  the  country  within 
"  Wallace's  line  "  (the  narrow 
strait,  between  Bali  and  Lom- 
bok,  which  marks  off  the  land 
of  the  kangaroo)  was  discov- 
ered, for  practical  purposes,  by 
Captain  Cook ;  that  it  contains 
a  flourishing  group  of  colonies, 
which  are  about  to  federate ; 
and  that  the  formation  of  the 
new  Commonwealth  will  be 
another  step  towards  the  organ- 
isation of  the  empire.  Now  in 
these  beliefs,  as  usual,  our  rude 
political  sense  has  led  us,  prob- 
ably, to  the  right  conclusion. 
In  the  main,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  Anglo- Saxondom, 
Australia  dates  from  Cook; 
before  long,  no  doubt,  she  shall 
be  federated ;  and,  with  luck, 
the  empire  shall  some  day  be 
organised.  Yet  an  examination 
of  the  history  of  the  subject, 
and  of  its  constitutional  aspects, 
may  help  us  towards  under- 
standing, and  dealing  with, 
some  difficulties  of  the  near 
future :  even  if  we  learn,  to 
begin  with,  that  Australia  is 
not  one,  but  two ;  that  her  less 
known  part  has  been  re-colon- 
ised lately  from  the  other ;  that 
the  Commonwealth  Bill,  when 
submitted  to  Parliament  next 
session  for  adoption  as  an  Im- 
perial Act,  may  possibly  apply 
only  to  the  eastern  half  of  the 
continent ;  and  that  it  contains 
a  clause,  hitherto  almost  un- 
noticed in  this  country,  which 


would,  if  allowed  to  pass,  result 
in  the  termination  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Privy  Council  in 
Australia,  and  would  so  destroy 
our  best  chance  of  the  ultimate 
growth  of  an  organic  Imperial 
Commonwealth. 

The  political  systems  of  two 
oceans  meet  at  the  129°  of  east 
longitude,  the  western  bound- 
ary of  South  Australia.  The 
Portuguese,  when  they  rounded 
the  Cape,  achieved  more  than 
the  ruin  of  the  Spice  Islands. 
They  utterly  dislocated  and 
destroyed,  in  a  few  years,  the 
great  commercial  system  of  the 
Indian  Ocean — a  system  which, 
based  on  the  trade  between 
India,  Persia,  and  East  Africa, 
was  conducted  by  the  pagan 
Arabs  long  before  the  days  of 
Mohammed;  found  its  connec- 
tion with  Europe  by  the  rival 
routes  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates;  and  is  only  now 
reviving  under  the  British  flag. 
This  is  the  ocean  of  Sindbad  the 
Sailor,  and  of  Abu  Said ;  of  the 
earliest  pre- Mohammedan  and 
early  Mohammedan  tales  in  the 
'  Arabian  Nights,'  as  well  as  of 
King  Solomon's  mines.  The 
rukh  survived  till  yesterday  in 
Madagascar;  and  Sir  H.  M. 
Stanley  found  the  islands  of 
Wak-Wak,  in  our  Central  Afri- 
can Protectorate.  Because  the 
Dutch  colonised  South  Africa, 
and  the  Anglo  -  Dutch  com- 
munity is  pushing  northwards 
to  connect  with  Egypt,  that  is 
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not  to  say  that  the  capital  of 
the  continent  is  to  be  Cape 
Town.  We  are  to  hold  Africa, 
not  only  from  the  pastoral 
south,  but  by  the  Hindoo  and 
the  Sikh. 

After  all,  polities  pass,  and  it 
is  only  the  trade-routes  that  are 
eternal.  The  result  of  the  battles 
fought  near  Aden  between  the 
Turkish  fleet  and  the  Portu- 
guese, in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  undone 
by  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth.  "Who  is  this," 
asks  the  Hebrew,  "  that  cometh 
in  dyed  garments  from  Boz- 
rah?"  Bassorah  must  again 
be  a  central  port  of  the  ex- 
tended crescent  which  stretches, 
now,  from  Natal  at  its  south- 
west extremity  to  Perth  at  its 
south-east.  Men  from  Pesha- 
war and  Bombay  have  rushed 
to  the  goldfields  of  Western 
Australia ;  as  well  as  to  the 
Transvaal,  and  to  the  bazaars 
and  plantations  of  Eastern 
Africa.  A  cousin  of  the  Ameer 
of  Cabul  has  been  a  prominent 
resident  of  Coolgardie.  India 
under  England,  as  the  Indian 
populations  are  beginning  to 
discover,  reaches  down  not  only 
past  Aden  to  Zanzibar  and 
Delagoa  Bay  on  the  one  side, 
but  by  Rangoon  and  Singapore 
to  Fremantle  on  the  other, — a 
true  bow  of  Odysseus,  soon  to 
be  strung  by  a  cable  across  its 
arc. 

But  if  the  communities  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  under  British 
control,  while  they  are  gradu- 
ally reverting,  in  great  measure, 
to  the  old  trade-routes  inter- 
rupted by  the  Portuguese,  look  to 
the  supplementing  of  the  Suez 


Canal  by  a  railway  to  Bozrah ; 
and  if  Western  Australia  belongs 
to  the  Indian  Ocean;  Sydney 
looks  out,  on  the  other  side,  on 
the  entirely  separate  system  of 
the  Pacific,  which  will  be  opened 
to  Europe,  before  long,  by  a 
canal  cutting  the  Central 
American  isthmus.  The  Pacific 
also,  if  all  goes  well  with  us, 
shall  be,  at  least  to  the  south- 
ward, an  Anglo  -  Saxon  sea. 
Russia  and  Japan  are  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  far  north ; 
and  in  the  west  -  centre  the 
islands  which  adjoin  Australia, 
between  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Pacific — the  islands  which 
were  the  original  goal  of  the 
Latin  pirates — are  coveted  by 
Germany,  and  may  yet  have 
to  be  won  or  lost  in  the  Low 
Countries.  German  commer- 
cial enterprise  is  here,  as  else- 
where, for  the  moment  smarter 
than  ours.  The  Foreign  Office 
looks  on  while  the  Carolines 
are  bought  as  a  standpoint, 
while  the  local  British  trading- 
fleet  is  also  purchased  by  the 
Germans,  while  Singapore  is 
becoming  as  much  German  as 
Chinese ;  and  refuses  to  counten- 
ance a  proposition  which  would 
"  join  the  flats  "  between  British 
Borneo  and  the  American 
Philippines.  But  the  reversion 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  has 
been  ours,  at  international  law, 
since  Raffles'  time ;  and,  for  the 
rest,  we  must  rely,  if  not  on 
the  intervention  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  then  on  that  power  of 
breeding  nations  which  is  to 
give  us  the  world.  The  five 
colonies  of  Eastern  Australia, 
now  at  the  beginning  of  their 
third,  or  agricultural,  stage 
(the  two  former  having  been 
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the  pastoral  and  the  mining- 
cum  -  commercial),  —  self  -  sup- 
porting, and  inhabited  by  a 
population  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  which  is  native- 
born, —  are  able  to  form  their 
own  polity,  which,  holding  the 
south  angle  of  the  great  oceanic 
Tri-  lateral  of  Sydney,  Hong- 
kong, and  Vancouver,  hopes  to 
dominate  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pacific; — though  the  Americans, 
no  doubt,  believe  that  the 
western  frontier  of  the  United 
States  is  on  the  sea-board  of 
China. 

But  Western  Australia  has 
had  no  connection  whatever 
with  these  three  stages  of  econ- 
omic and  social  development, — 
has  had,  indeed,  until  recently, 
practically  no  development  at 
all.  Gold  and  timber  are  her 
mainstays ;  and  her  mining 
population  arrived  yesterday. 
The  Australia  of  the  first  an- 
nexation only  extended  to  the 
west  frontier  of  South  Aus- 
tralia— an  enclave  in  the  de- 
relict Dutch  continent.  Forty 
years  later,  when  the  French 
showed  signs  of  wanting  an 
antipodean  empire,  the  rest  of 
the  continent  was  saved  by  a 
formal  occupation  of  outposts, 
followed  by  a  colourable  show 
of  colonisation,  planned  osten- 
sibly to  grow  remounts  for  the 
East  India  Company  and  beef 
for  the  Queen's  navy.  The 
colony,  however,  never  pro- 
gressed very  much,  cut  off  as  it 
was  from  the  centres  of  settle- 
ment by  a  (then)  impassable 
desert ;  was  never  recognised 
by  the  Eastern  Colonies,  ex- 
cept as  a  matter  of  compliment, 
and  at  Conventions  which  meant 
nothing ;  and  looked  on  Aus- 


tralians, in  return,  as  democratic 
and  unpleasant  aliens,  more 
foreign  than  the  English  from 
home.  Even  that  notorious  Dr 
Lang,  who  for  twenty  years 
bored  the  public  with  his  pro- 
jects for  Australian  indepen- 
dence, never  included  Western 
Australia  in  his  schemes.  "  The 
eastern  and  the  western  div- 
isions," he  wrote,  "must  be,  at 
first  at  least,  if  not  permanently, 
under  a  separate  regime."  They 
were  as  completely  separated 
by  the  desert  "as  if  ;,  wide 
ocean  rolled  between."  Lang's 
seven  colonies,  which  in  1852 
had  been  Flindersland,  Leich- 
artsland,  and  Cooksland  (pro- 
posed subdivisions  of  Queent,- 
land),  with  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  and 
Tasmania,  were  revised  in  1870 
to  the  four  last,  with  Queens- 
land, Capricomia,  and  Carpen- 
taria. But  even  then,  and 
even  to  this  bitter  visionary, — 
restrained  by  no  considerations 
at  any  time  from  proposing  to 
remodel  the  constitution  or  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  to  suit 
his  own  ideas  of  proportion, — 
the  Commonwealth  figured  as 
complete  without  Western  Aus- 
tralia. And  less  than  ten  years 
ago,  responsible  government, 
carrying  with  it  the  gift  of  the 
Crown  lands  and  mining  rights 
of  half  a  continent,  with  twenty 
million  acres  of  marketable  for- 
ests, worth  124  millions  sterling, 
was  granted  to  the  eight  thou- 
sand families  then  inhabiting 
the  settlement. 

But  the  discovery  of  Bayley's 
mine  was  followed  by  the  re- 
colonisation  of  the  territory, 
from  Australasia,  in  '94  and  '95. 
And  since  that  tune,  whether 
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as  a  result  of  self-goverument 
or  of  gold-mines,  the  interven- 
ing desert  has  shown  an  almost 
unaccountable  tendency  to  dis- 
appear. The  only  thing  that 
has  not  grown  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony  is  the  spirit 
of  Australian  nationality.  This 
has  shown  no  signs  of  develop- 
ment in  the  breasts  of  the 
"native "  or  older  citizens :  and 
as  the  Government  is  unfav- 
ourable to  federation,  and  has 
conceded  womanhood  suffrage 
to  a  hitherto  half -disfranchised 
population,  for  the  admitted 
purpose  of  balancing  the  out- 
landish new  electors'  majority 
of  adult  males,  it  is  probable 
that  the  entry  of  the  colony 
into  the  Commonwealth  may  be 
at  least  delayed.  Western  Aus- 
tralia cannot  join  the  union 
without  a  clear  assurance  of  a 
transcontinental  railway.  In 
her  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions, indeed,  she  is  so  distinct 
from  her  Eastern  neighbours 
that  she  would  be  unwise,  per- 
haps, to  federate  with  them  too 
soon,  if  the  right  of  entry  on 
fair  terms  later  on  can  possibly 
be  reserved.  And,  if  it  were 
not  for  her  Outlander  popula- 
tion, she  might  possibly  remain 
outside  for  good. 

Upon  the  whole,  but  for  the 
prospect  of  an  eventual  organ- 
isation of  the  Empire,  it  would 
seem  unfortunate  for  England, 
considered  simply  as  an  Asiatic 
Power,  and  as  the  dominant 
Power  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
that,  by  giving  self-government 
to  Western  Australia,  she  en- 
couraged developments  which 
will  lead,  eventually,  to  that 
colony's  unification  with  the  rest 
of  the  continent.  The  policy  of 


Federated  Australia  must  be 
strenuously  anti- Asiatic ;  and 
is,  moreover,  certain  to  develop, 
as  against  European  Powers, 
a  new  Munroe  doctrine  in  the 
Pacific.  For  the  politics  of 
England,  as  a  world -Power, 
as  well  as  an  Asiatic  Power, 
the  half -responsible  ambitions 
of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth are  likely  to  be  as 
embarrassing,  under  existing 
arrangements,  as  will  be  the 
tendencies  to  expansion  of  the 
ultimate  South  African  Union, 
or  as  are,  indeed,  the  present 
desires  of  the  Canadian  Dom- 
inion. But  the  prospect  of  an 
eventual  reorganisation  of  the 
Empire  makes  it  a  small  matter 
to  put  up  with  some  temporary 
confusions  and  inconveniences ; 
which  are,  besides,  compensated 
for,  even  at  the  moment,  by 
the  moral  and  material  support 
so  freely  offered  us  by  the 
Colonies  in  all  our  emergencies. 
We  are  not  concerned,  in  this 
argument,  with  the  deplorable 
if  inevitable  episode  of  the 
Transvaal  War.  The  recal- 
citrancy of  the  Boers  is  an 
unfortunate  municipal  rebel- 
lion, an  affair  rather  of  artil- 
lery than  of  politics,  which, 
as  respects  the  imperial  organ- 
ism, is  a  local  inflammation, 
which  will  pass.  The  Cape 
stands  over  against  Australia, 
and  holds  for  us  the  South 
Atlantic,  the  South  Indian 
Ocean,  and  a  route  to  the 
East.  A  complete  Australia 
will  link  the  Indian  -  Oceanic 
system  to  that  of  the  Pacific ; 
should  be  our  base  for  the 
Malay  Indies;  and  will  give 
us  the  South  Pacific.  Canada 
is  our  ultimate  strength  in  the 
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North  Pacific,  as  well  as  a 
very  present  help  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  These  three  are  the 
main  organic  Commonwealths 
of  our  own  blood,  which,  linked 
to  the  Crown,  will  go  to  make, 
with  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  British  and  greater  half 
of  that  twin  Britannic-Indian 
polity  of  the  future,  which, 
with  its  great  tropical  depend- 
encies— African,  American,  and 
Asiatic — will  be  our  re-formed 
Empire,  the  organisation  of  our 
dominions  in  the  five  con- 
tinents. 

But  it  is  precisely  because 
the  only  true  link  of  the  three 
Commonwealths  to  our  existing 
Empire  must  be  through  the 
Crown;  because  the  present 
attempted,  or  assumed,  con- 
trol of  the  Empire  by  our 
British  Parliament  is  unhis- 
torical,  unreasonable,  and  must 
before  long  prove  to  be  inade- 
quate; because,  in  short,  a 
Parliamentary  Federation  of 
the  Empire  is  impossible, — that 
we  must  be  careful,  in  con- 
sidering the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth Bill,  not  to  allow 
the  connection  of  the  colonies 
with  the  Crown  through  the 
Privy  Council  to  be,  even 
potentially,  impaired.  The  real 
constitutional  bonds  between 
the  new  Commonwealth  and 
this  country  will  be,  at  the 
outset,  only  two :  our  hegemony 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
and  the  judicial  and  other  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown.  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  desire  to 
see,  instead  of  the  Dominion, 
a  Kingdom  of  Canada,  as  well 
as  a  Canadian  Privy  Council, 
was  based  on  an  absolutely 
sound  historical  and  consti- 


tutional conception.  The  Im- 
perial Federation  League,  as 
advocating  Imperial  Parlia- 
mentary Federation,  was  a 
school  of  well-intentioned,  but 
none  the  less  dangerous,  revol- 
utionary doctrinaires,  who  were 
fatally  blind  to  the  great  lesson 
of  our  previous  colonial  history, 
and  whose  extinction  was  in- 
stinctively recognised  by  all 
parties  as  a  national  gain. 
The  control  of  the  British 
Parliament  over  India  is  only 
possible  because  it  is  never 
exercised :  because  the  British 
Member  is  content  with  a 
formal  acknowledgment  of  his 
authority,  and  has  the  decency 
to  efface  himself  in  practice. 
Similarly,  the  supposed  control 
of  the  British  Parliament  over 
the  foreign  politics  of  the 
various  groups  of  colonies  is 
only  possible  as  a  system  of 
transition,  and  by  force  of  an 
infinity  of  goodwill  on  either 
side;  is  only  bowed  to,  in 
appearance,  by  the  Colonial 
Legislatures,  because  Parlia- 
ment contains  the  Cabinet, 
which  is,  in  a  rough  sense, 
a  form  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  Imperial  Government,  to 
the  Colonies,  means  England, 
whose  hegemony  they  are  sat- 
isfied, for  the  present,  to  fol- 
low, without  quarrelling  about 
constitutional  theories.  But  this 
is  not,  in  itself,  a  relation  with 
any  possibility  of  permanence. 
It  is  a  system  bristling,  rather, 
with  provocations  to  encroach- 
ment and  revolt.  And  it  is 
simply  tolerated  by  the  Col- 
onies, because,  with  their  in- 
herited political  instinct ;  their 
hereditary  respect  for  the 
growth  of  the  State ;  the 
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confidence,  born  in  their  blood, 
in  that  opportune  appearance 
of  the  formula  to  fit  the  emer- 
gency which  is  the  high  virtue 
of  our  organic  polity ; — they  are 
waiting  developments :  wait- 
ing, in  effect,  for  the  new 
system  to  present  itself,  as  a 
development  of  some  old  ele- 
ment in  our  Constitution. 

The  subject  is  perilous.  In- 
dividual rulers,  says  Heeren, 
have  often,  weary  of  power, 
resigned  it ;  but  no  people  ever 
yet  voluntarily  surrendered  its 
authority  over  a  subject  nation. 
It  is  almost  as  dangerous,  more- 
over, to  affront  the  ambition  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  jealous 
of  its  prerogatives  (and  accus- 
tomed as  it  has  been,  until  lately, 
to  consider  itself  destined  to  a 
gradual  absorption  of  the  Con- 
stitution), by  foreshadowing  an 
increase  in  the  imperial  powers 
of  the  Crown,  as  to  risk  arous- 
ing the  dumb  imperial  instinct 
of  the  British  people,  or  the 
dormant  independence,  for  that 
matter,  of  our  equally  unreason- 
ing colonial  democracies,  by  sug- 
gesting that  it  is  unfair  and 
unwise  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Islands  should  con- 
tinue either  to  bear  the  whole 
expense  of  the  armaments  of 
the  Empire,  or  to  claim  the  sole 
control  of  its  foreign  policy. 
Yet  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  some  rearrangement  must 
be  made;  and  that  the  only 
occasion  on  which  the  British 
Parliament  has  definitely  at- 
tempted to  legislate  for  the 
Colonies  was  followed  by  the 
immediate  loss  of  our  first  Col- 
onial Empire.  Imperial  Parlia- 
mentary Federation  was  widely 
discussed  in  London  and  in 


Boston  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  American 
Revolution ;  and  a  vast  number 
of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  stacked 
in  the  Bodleian  near  "  Taxation 
No  Tyranny,"  are  horrid  read- 
ing to  the  loyal  Imperialist. 
Our  Colonial  Empire  was  much 
more  homogeneous  then  than 
now.  Colonial  levies  had  fought, 
had  been  beaten,  and  had  se- 
cured ultimate  victory,  along- 
side the  king's  troops.  Our 
navy  was  full  of  American 
officers.  Wealthy  returned  col- 
onials from  the  West  Indian 
plantations  were  so  numerous 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
their  presence,  it  was  contended 
by  the  opponents  of  Federation, 
secured  "virtual  representation" 
(the  phrase  always  crops  up  in 
such  disputes)  to  the  Colonies. 
Nothing  had  looked  more  cer- 
tain, to  the  contemporaries  of 
Oldmixon,  the  American  annal- 
ist of  George  L's  time,  than 
that  the  Colonies  would  eventu- 
ally be  allowed  representation 
at  Westminster.  Adam  Smith 
was  in  favour  of  giving  seats  to 
Americans.  So,  at  one  time,  was 
their  ineffable  Agent-General, 
Fran^klin — though  he  afterwards 
(not  having  been  offered  a  seat 
for  himself)  sneered  at  the  pro- 
posal. Its  inherent  difficulties, 
indeed,  soon  overcame  senti- 
ment. The  colonials  could  not 
tax  Britain,  nor  Britain  the  col- 
onists. Actual  representation 
recommended  itself  to  neither 
party.  Virtual  representation 
was,  of  course,  an  irritating 
sham.  And  the  claim  of  Par- 
liament to  interfere  with  our 
plantations,  though  only  in  re- 
gard to  a  balance  of  account 
justly  due  to  the  nation  from 
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the  American  community,  was 
followed  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  administra- 
tion of  our  remaining  colonies 
was  thenceforward  left  to  their 
local  Assemblies ;  and  the  Im- 
perial connection  was  restored 
to  the  custody  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  known  as 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  re- 
action of  discouragement  went 
too  far,  of  course — especially  in 
the  days  of  our  anti-national 
Liberalism  which  is  dead,  and 
was  not  completely  spent  till 
Seeley's  time.  It  is  our  benev- 
olent custom,  whenever  circum- 
stances force  a  particular  econo- 
mic or  political  theory  upon  our 
acceptance,  to  preach  it,  after 
the  precedent  set  by  JEsop's 
fox,  as  a  gospel  to  the  nations 
at  large.  And  our  common  opin- 
ion, after  the  loss  of  America, 
was  fairly  expressed,  in  con- 
formity with  this  habit,  by 
Bentham's  pamphlet,  addressed 
to  the  French,  entitled  "  Eman- 
cipate your  Colonies  !  "  But 
France,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
sidered it  unnecessary  to  cut  off 
her  tail — especially  as  there  was 
no  danger  at  all,  in  her  case, 
of  the  tail  wagging  the  body 
politic.  She  has  even  found, 
indeed,  that  she  can  afford  to 
admit  colonial  representatives 
to  her  National  Assembly.  But 
that  is  perhaps  because  she  has 
never  had  any  colonies  worth 
mentioning. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  is 
perhaps  best  to  say,  outright, 
that  the  Parliament  of  each 
main  division,  or  group  of 
States,  in  the  Empire,  must  pro- 
vide for  its  internal  government; 
that  a  really  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment is  a  moral  (as  well  as  a 


physical)  impossibility,  because, 
after  all,  England  is  worth 
more,  to  herself  and  to  the 
world,  than  her  empire  can 
ever  be,  and  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments  can  brook  no 
superior  legislative  assembly, 
while  for  an  Australian  or 
Canadian  M.P.  to  vote  hi  mat- 
ters affecting  the  United  King- 
dom would  be  no  less  intoler- 
able than  for  an  English  House 
of  Commons  to  meddle  with 
Canada  or  Australia ;  that  the 
foreign  policy,  again,  of  this 
country  is,  even  now,  for  half 
the  year  entirely,  and  always 
more  than  is  usually  known, 
controlled  by  the  Cabinet,  which 
is,  in  reality,  no  more  than  a 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  Par- 
liament ;  that  our  growing  ten- 
dency, as  shown  by  the  accepted 
doctrine  of  continuity  in  such 
matters,  is  to  withdraw  foreign 
politics  from  the  domain  of 
party  government — to  increase, 
that  is,  the  power  of  the  Cabi- 
net ;  that  the  Privy  Council 
of  each  colonial  Commonwealth 
must  become  her  Majesty's 
recognised  advisers  in  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  that  particular 
group — thus  carrying  out,  in 
substance,  Sir  John  Macdon- 
ald's  scheme  of  the  three  sub- 
sidiary or  colonial  kingdoms ; 
and  that,  although  Parliamen- 
tary Federation  is  impossible, 
the  addition  of  colonials  to 
the  Privy  Council  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (a  process  which  has 
already  begun)  will  make  it, 
by  a  gradual  evolution,  in  con- 
formity with  our  traditional 
principle  of  growth,  an  advisory 
Council  of  the  Empire,  which, 
including,  as  it  must,  not  only 
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the  Imperial  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal,  but  the  Cabinet,  or 
executive  power,  of  the  premier 
State,  will  actually  strengthen 
as  well  as  define  the  connection 
of  the  British  Parliament  with 
the  government  of  the  empire. 
In  this  way  a  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  larger  than 
the  Cabinet,  may  become,  in 
case  of  need,  on  strictly  con- 
stitutional lines,  and  by  a  slow 
development  of  functions  rooted 
in  our  earliest  history,  the  ul- 
timate general  executive  and 
judicial  authority  under  our 
E  mperor-Kings. 

In  theory,  says  Freeman 
('Greater  Greece  and  Greater 
Britain'),  the  foreign  policy  of 
England  rests  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown.  Parliament  exer- 
cises some  influence  on  foreign 
policy  in  a  rough  practical 
way,  but  an  influence  much 
slighter  and  less  direct  than 
that  exercised  on  domestic 
policy.  The  Colonies,  he  con- 
tinues, have  no  influence  at  all 
on  foreign  affairs,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  only  subjects  in 
the  ordinary  sense  in  which 
any  man  in  a  monarchy  is  a 
subject,  but  they  are  vTrtf/cooi, 
subjects  in  the  sense  of  being 
a  society  of  men  which  is  sub- 
ject to  another  society.  That, 
in  effect,  is  the  temporary,  un- 
workable, and  unconstitutional 
position  into  which  we  have 
gradually  drifted,  as  our  empire 
has  grown  without  reorganis- 
ation. Originally  (Mills,  'Col- 
onial Constitution ')  our  colonial 
empire  was  part  of  the  demesne 
of  the  Sovereign,  administered 
by  the  Sovereign  and  the  Privy 
Council.  And  Mills  cites  the 
resentment  of  Ministers  at  an 


attempted  interference  of  Par- 
liament with  American  fisher- 
ies, as  well  as  the  early  con- 
stitutional protests  of  Jamaica. 
Parliament,  says  Mr  Jenks 
('  Government  of  Victoria '), 
claimed  no  share  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  early  colonies. 
Crown  charters  were  the  basis 
of  their  self-government :  they 
were  practically  Crown  estates. 
"  The  Privy  Council  was  the 
first  body  to  acquire  a  constitu- 
tional position  "  with  regard  to 
our  possessions  abroad.  Crom- 
well, during  the  Protectorate, 
appointed  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  "  to  take  into 
consideration  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  this  Common- 
wealth." By  an  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, in  1660,  Charles  II.  dele- 
gated control  of  the  American 
Plantations  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  called  the 
Council  of  Trade,  with  a  sub- 
sidiary Council  of  Foreign 
Plantations.  In  1672  the  two 
were  amalgamated  into  a 
Board  called  the  Council  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  which 
was  abolished  in  1675,  revived 
in  1695  by  William  III.,  and 
abolished  again,  after  the  loss 
of  America,  in  1781 — in  which 
year  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (which 
had  originated  in  1768,  when 
Parliament  was  attempting  its 
unsuccessful  usurpa  fcion)  was 
also  swept  away.  Burke's  Act 
of  1782  restored  the  control 
to  the  Privy  Council,  the 
committee  of  which  was  now 
called  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  1791  the  foundation  of  our 
new  Empire  was  marked  by 
the  granting  to  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  of  a  constitu- 
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tion  which  was  "  the  image 
and  transcript  of  that  of  Great 
Britain  "  (the  first  of  our  mod- 
ern colonial  system),  under  a 
Council  "as  an  engine  of  the 
Prerogative "  (Howland,  '  The 
New  Empire ') :  and  the  Can- 
adians rewarded  us  by  repelling 
the  attack  of  the  United  States 
forces  in  1812.  This  year,  per- 
haps, marked  the  beginning  of 
better  things,  and  Australia 
was  starting  to  grow.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  years  of  re- 
action, of  colonial  discourage- 
ment, till  the  foundation  of 
Port  Phillip,  were  years  of  a 
despairing,  careless,  and  con- 
fused system  of  colonial  gov- 
ernment, in  which,  while  the 
vogue  of  liberal  and  "  inter- 
national "  ideas,  opposed  at 
once  to  the  constitution  and 
to  the  predominance  of  our 
own  political  organism,  threat- 
ened both  the  Royal  preroga- 
tive and  the  colonial  connec- 
tion, the  functions  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  regard  to  colonial 
administration  were  obscured 
or  over  -  ridden,  for  twenty 
years  or  so  by  the  Home 
Office,  and  for  the  next  fifty 
by  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
particularly  by  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  for  War  and 
the  Colonies. 

But  the  position  of  Secretaries 
of  State,  as  Mr  Jenks  remarks, 
is  "  functional,  not  organic." 
The  Colonies  were  still  gov- 
erned by  the  Crown,  though 
in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  Parliament.  Colonial  ques- 
tions, after  the  establishment 
of  the  Colonial  Office  in  the 
early  fifties,  came  before  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  who, 
though  a  parliamentary  official, 


was  yet,  as  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  a  servant  of  the  Crown. 
By  the  Crown  they  were  re- 
ferred to  the  proper  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Board 
of  Trade :  though  it  is  true 
that,  as  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  after  Huskis- 
son,  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  they  were  still,  in  one 
way  or  another,  under  parlia- 
mentary control.  However,  in 
Earl  Grey's  time,  if  not  before, 
the  constitutional  position  of 
the  Privy  Council  was  fully 
understood ;  and  from  1846  to 
1852  the  proposals  for  new 
schemes  of  government,  at  the 
Cape,  in  Australia,  or  else- 
where, were  constantly  sub- 
mitted for  its  consideration  and 
revision.  In  1849,  says  Mr 
Rusden  ('  History  of  Australia,' 
vol.  ii.),  the  Queen  "  called  on 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions," of  which  Sir  James 
Stephen  was  a  member,  for  a 
Report  on  Earl  Grey's  sug- 
gested subdivision  of  Australia 
under  five  local  governments, 
with  a  central  legislative  au- 
thority for  the  whole.  The 
Committee  recommended,  in  the 
main,  this  first  scheme  of  Aus- 
tralian Federation,  providing  for 
a  union  of  the  group  of  the  east- 
ward colonies  (to  the  exclusion  (of. 
Earl  Grey's  despatches  of  1851) 
of  "Western  Australia)  under  a 
General  Assembly,  elected  by 
the  States  Legislatures,  to  deal 
with  customs,  posts,  railways 
(as  included  in  roads,  &c.),  light- 
houses and  shipping,  weights 
and  measures,  "  laws  affecting 
all  the  colonies,"  a  federal 
revenue  on  a  percentage  basis, 
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a  uniform  tariff,  and  "  a  General 
Supreme  Court  of  original  or 
appellate  jurisdiction,"  with 
"  the  determining  of  the  ex- 
tent of  such  jurisdiction." 

But  1848  was  an  anxious  time 
for  the  Empire.  Cartier  and  the 
other  Canadian  ex-rebels  of  '37 
and  '38  were  in  power  at  Mont- 
real ;  Europe  was  in  flames ; 
Free  Trade  (always,  whatever 
its  economic  virtues,  hostile, 
more  or  less,  to  the  special 
interests  of  our  Colonies)  was 
imminp.nt ;  Dr  Lang  and  his 
Melbourne  co  -  agitators  were 
fractious ;  and  in  the  end  Aus- 
tralia was  huddled,  somehow, 
into  a  set  of  constitutions,  in 
which  the  "  face  "  of  the  federal 
principle  was  saved  by  the 
appointment  of  a  governor- 
general, — an  office  doubled  by 
the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  never  exercised,  and 
which  quickly,  therefore,  fell 
into  oblivion.  But,  throughout 
all  this,  the  judicial  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  was  carefully  pre- 
served; for  the  "determination 
of  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction" 
of  the  proposed  Supreme  Court 
was  intended  to  involve  no  limi- 
tation of  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council  The  judicial 
prerogative  of  the  Queen,  which 
is,  says  Mills,  "  a  yet  unques- 
tioned element  of  imperial 
power,"  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  old  right  of  appeal  in  the 
Channel  Islands  to  the  Norman 
dukes.  It  is  the  supreme  au- 
thority, according  to  Tod 
('  Parliamentary  Government 
in  British  Colonies,'  2nd  ed., 
London,  Longmans,  1894,  p. 
29),  for  imperial  legislation ; 
without  which  the  Colonies 
would  be  free  and  independent 


States.  "  The  judicial  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  "  (Tod,  p.  40), 
"  or  the  right  of  determining  in 
the  last  resort  all  controversies 
between  subjects  in  every  part 
of  the  empire,  has  been  univer- 
sally reserved,  as  being  one  of 
the  most  stable  safeguards  and 
most  beneficial  acts  of  sovereign 
power."  Local  laws  are  some- 
times ultra  vires  of  the  local 
constitutions.  But  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
is  empowered  (Tod,  p.  304)  to 
consider  "any  matters  whatso- 
ever "  the  Crown  may  think  fit 
to  refer  to  it;  and  the  Crown 
may  by  its  prerogative  review 
the  decisions  of  all  colonial 
courts,  unless  this  prerogative 
be  expressly  annulled  by  char- 
ter or  statute.  That  this  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  Queen 
in  Council  should  be  retained 
(except  in  criminal  cases)  is  for 
the  benefit,  says  Tod  again,  of 
the  Colonies,  and  not  for  that  of 
the  mother  country.  It  secures 
to  every  British  subject  a  right 
to  claim  redress  of  his  grievances 
from  the  throne.  It  provides  a 
refuge  from  local  prepossessions, 
as  well  as  a  means  of  securing 
a  certain  uniformity  of  law 
throughout  the  empire ;  and, 
even  if  it  were  but  seldom  exer- 
cised, it  would  have,  by  its  very 
existence,  a  steadying  and  re- 
straining influence  over  every 
judge  in  the  British  dominions. 
Finally,  not  only  is  it  almost 
the  sole  remaining  power  exer- 
cised through  the  Crown,  but  it 
is  also  a  right  of  the  subject, 
with  which  the  Crown  itself, 
by  its  mere  prerogative,  cannot 
interfere, — though  Parliament, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Crown, 
can  abrogate  it,  as  has  been 
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done,    for     finality's    sake,    in 
criminal  cases. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada  was 
made,  by  the  Act  of  1875 
(drafted  by  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  in  1869),  final  and  con- 
clusive, "saving  any  right 
which  her  Majesty  may  be 
graciously  pleased  to  exert  by 
virtue  of  her  royal  prerogative." 
These  last  words  are  held  to 
leave  entirely  "untouched  and 
preserved"  (Munro,  'Constitu- 
tion of  Canada,'  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1889)  her 
Majesty's  prerogative  to  allow 
an  appeal,  and  the  correlative 
right  of  her  subjects  to  ask  for 
one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
right  is  freely,  though  not  in- 
ordinately, exercised.  Appeals 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Dominion,  as  well  as  from  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  the  Aus- 
tralian and  other  colonies,  arrive 
in  due  course,  and  are  heard  by 
the  Privy  Council,  assisted  by 
the  three  colonial  judges  who 
have  been  added,  within  the 
last  three  years,  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  for  that  purpose, 
and  who  sit  regularly,  with 
their  English  brethren,  for  ad- 
judication on  such  cases :  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  SamL  Strong 
from  Canada,  the  Right  Hon. 
S.  J.  Way  from  Adelaide,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  John  H.  de 
Villiers  from  the  Cape.  The 
system  works  admirably ;  is 
vital  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Empire ;  and  is  perhaps  of 
even  more  value  to  the  Aus- 
tralian litigant  than  to  ap- 
pellants from  Canada  or  the 
Cape.  But  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  Bill,  which  will 
be  submitted  to  the  British 


Parliament  next  session,  gives 
the  Federal  Legislature  power 
to  limit  to  any  extent  the  right 
of  individuals  to  appeal.  And 
as  the  British  Parliament  has 
acted,  in  recent  times,  as  a 
mere  registrar  of  resolutions 
from  Colonial  Legislatures,  it  is 
necessary  to  direct  attention  to 
this  danger,  in  order  that  the 
Government  may  be  prepared 
to  insist  on  the  insertion  of 
some  such  saving  clause  as  that 
which  has  proved  efficacious  in 
the  Canadian  Act.  The  mis- 
chief b,egan  with  Sir  Henry 
Parkes'  scheme  of  1891 :  for 
the  Australian  Federal  Council, 
conceived  in  1885,  though  it 
has  maintained  an  affectation 
of  existence  for  nearly  fifteen 
years,  was  really  still-born ;  was 
a  jejune  adaptation  of  Frank- 
lin's proposals  of  1754  for  Amer- 
ican union ;  and  has  had  no 
real  connection  with  the  Federal 
movement.  But  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  was  a  sincere  Imperial- 
ist, and  could  have  had  no  sus- 
picion that  by  his  advocacy  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Supreme  Court,  as  a  High 
Court  of  Final  Appeal  for  Aus- 
tralia, he  was  threatening  the 
constitutional  connection  be- 
tween Australia  and  England. 
Moreover,  in  his  day  the  Fed- 
eral movement  was  generally 
regarded,  by  politicians  and 
people,  as  officially  inspired ;  as 
a  cause,  like  Imperial  Federa- 
tion, more  talked  about  than 
meant,  and  chiefly  interesting 
as  offering  an  excuse  for  after- 
dinner  speeches  of  obtrusive 
loyalty,  and  for  the  pursuit, 
less  obtrusive  but  not  less 
earnest,  of  the  minor  decora- 
tions. Since  1854,  the  Imperial 
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Government  had  made  no  secret 
of  its  desire  to  facilitate  the 
federation  of  at  any  rate  the 
main  groups  of  our  colonies. 
The  successful  union  of  Canada 
was  followed  by  Froude's  more 
or  less  official  missions  to  Aus- 
tralia, the  West  Indies,  and  the 
Cape.  His  report  was  followed 
by  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
of  quiet  but  persistent  pres- 
sure and  encouragement,  from 
the  Colonial  Office  and  from 
more  exalted  quarters,  applied, 
through  judicious  governors,  to 
the  minds  and  ambitions  of 
successive  Premiers  and  other 
public  men  in  all  the  Australian 
colonies.  The  politicians  were 
easily  persuaded  to  play  with 
the  subject ;  but  the  people 
looked  on  with  a  mild  fatigue, 
and  the  movement,  for  many 
years,  made  small  progress.  It 
made,  indeed,  practically  no 
progress  at  all  until,  quite 
recently,  the  Australian  or 
native  -  born  majority  of  the 
citizens,  realising,  apparently 
with  some  suddenness,  that 
they  had  become  the  majority, 
woke  to  a  spirit  of  nationality, 
and  determined  to  federate  to 
please  themselves. 

But  the  very  persistency  with 
which,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  idea  of  the  federal 
union  of  Australia,  as  a  step 
towards  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Empire,  has  been  promul- 
gated from  home,  makes  it  the 
more  surprising  that  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  hint  was  not 
conveyed  (if  not  otherwise  nor 
otherwhen,  then)  to  the  assem- 
bled Premiers  during  their  visit 
to  London  at  the  last  Jubilee, 
of  the  importance,  crucial  to  any 
such  reorganisation,  of  main- 


taining the  connection  of  the 
Privy  Council  with  the  Colon- 
ies unimpaired.  If  so  astute 
and  practical  a  politician,  for 
instance,  as  Mr  Reid,  the  late 
Premier  of  New  South  Wales, 
had  been  warned  that  the  point 
was  one  on  which  concession 
was  impossible,  and  on  which 
the  Australian  statesman  who 
pressed  it  must  meet  with  a 
rebuff,  he  would  never  have 
committed  himself  to  the  at- 
tempt to  sacrifice  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Empire  to  the  ap- 
parent convenience  of  the  less 
wealthy  litigants  (or  to  the 
semi -serious  separatism  of  the 
more  democratically  inclined) 
amongst  his  constituents.  Yet 
at  the  Conference  of  Premiers, 
in  1897,  it  was  actually  re- 
solved, in  all  innocence  and 
loyalty,  to  prepare  a  Bill  for  the 
abolition  of  the  imperial  veto, 
and  to  do  away  with  Petitions 
of  Right.  At  the  Convention 
held  at  Adelaide  in  March  1897, 
it  was  laid  down  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Com- 
monwealth that  a  Supreme 
Court  should  be  established, 
to  be  the  High  Court  of  Ap- 
peal for  the  Federated  Col- 
onies. And  Clause  IX.  of  the 
Draft  Bill  originally  provided 
that  no  appeals  should  be  al- 
lowed to  the  Privy  Council, 
except  in  cases  of  a  public 
nature — i.e.,  where  State  rights 
were  in  question.  However, 
the  Draft  BUI,  as  it  left  the  Mel- 
bourne Convention  in  March 
1898,  reserved  the  rights  of 
amendment  or  suggestion  to 
the  Governor  -  General  and  of 
veto  to  the  Queen;  and,  while 
providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  High  Court  of  Australia, 
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to  exercise  the  judicial  power 
of  the  Commonwealth  ("such 
power  to  extend  to  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution  " 
— i.e.,  to  inter-State  disputes — 
and  to  all  cases  on  appeal  from 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
States),  went  no  further,  for 
the  moment,  than  to  provide 
that  the  Federal  Parliament 
"may  make  laws  limiting  the 
matters  in  which  leave  may  be 
asked  to  appeal  to  the  Queen  in 
Council."  Strenuous  opposition 
to  this  proposal,  which  would 
make  possible,  or  indeed  clearly 
probable,  the  loss  by  the  Aus- 
tralian of  his  imperial  citizen- 
ship, at  once  developed  amongst 
the  propertied  classes  and  the 
better  sort  of  lawyers.  A  peti- 
tion of  protest  was  presented  to 
the  Convention  by  the  Aus- 
tralian National  League.  The 
Legislative  Council  of  New 
South  Wales  carried  an  amend- 
ment in  favour  of  retaining  the 
direct  appeal  from  the  States 
Supreme  Courts  to  the  Privy 
Council.  But  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  same  colony 
met  this  with  an  insidious 
counter-amendment,  suggesting 
that  appeals  should  lie  from 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
States  either  to  the  High  Court 
of  Australia  or  to  the  Privy 
Council,  but  not  alternatively. 
And  in  any  case,  neither  of 
these  amendments  was  agreed 
to  at  the  Conference  of  Premiers 
in  January  1899. 

To  review  the  situation, 
therefore,  the  Commonwealth 
Bill,  which  has  been  finally 
adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
Queensland,  and  which  is  to 
VOL.  CLXVI. — NO.  MIX. 


come  before  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, represents,  in  at  least 
one  highly  important  respect,  a 
positive  gain  to  the  central  con- 
trolling power  of  the  Empire. 
Not  only  is  the  Royal  veto,  of 
course,  retained,  but  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  will  have  the 
power  of  referring  Bills  back  to 
the  Federal  Legislature  with  his 
suggestions  attached.  He  will 
be  entrusted,  that  is,  with  a  part 
in  legislation  comparable  with 
that  now  played  by  the  more 
powerful  of  the  Australian  Legis- 
lative Councils.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Bill  contemplates 
an  encroachment,  the  serious 
nature  of  which  is  not  yet 
understood  either  in  Australia 
or  by  English  politicians,  upon 
the  judicial  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  The  constitutional  as- 
pect of  the  proposal ;  the  inter- 
ruption it  would  entail  to  our 
historical  development ;  and  its 
bearing  on  any  future  re- 
arrangement of  the  Empire, 
have  been  explained.  It  would 
be  a  diminution,  moreover,  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual 
Australian.  The  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council,  says  Rusden 

•/  V 

('  History  of  Australia,'  vol.  iii. 
p.  353),  is  of  "  inestimable 
value,  not  merely  as  a  check 
upon  crude  decisions,  but  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  calm  light 
of  reason  and  law"  will  be 
thrown  upon  "intricate  cases 
of  which  local  prejudice  might 
obstruct  the  solution."  The 
Imperial  Areopagus  is  the 
best  protection  of  the  Briton 
over-sea  against  the  occasionally 
heavy  hand  of  the  bureaucratic 
Minister,  or  the  excesses  of  an 
unbridled  democracy,  in  a  land 
3  A 
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where,    as    the    historian    con- 
tinues, and  as  no  one  who  has 
business  experience  of  Australia 
will  dispute,  "the  exigencies  of 
a    young    community,    and    a 
craving  for  departmental  con- 
trol,  have  banished  something 
of  our  reverence  for  the  safe- 
guards of  British  liberty."    Due 
weight,  of  course,  must  be  given 
to  the  arguments  for  finality  and 
cheapness.      It  would  scarcely 
be  expedient  merely  to  lengthen 
the   series  of   possible   appeals, 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  each 
particular    State    to    its    Full 
Court,  and  from  the  Full  Court 
to  the  Federal  High  Court,  by 
a  further  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council,  without  simplification. 
That     even    now    the    burden 
is  sometimes  excessive  may  be 
gathered   from    the   utterances 
of     the     editor    of     the     Mel- 
bourne    'Argus,'     a     man     of 
well  -  known     moderation    and 
experience.       Mr    Willoughby, 
though      he      admits      ('  Aus- 
tralian    Federation,'     Howard 
Willoughby,    Melbourne,  1891) 
that  "by  many  the  appeal  to 
the    Privy    Council    is    looked 
upon  as  the  birthright  of  the 
British  -  born,  and  as  the  link 
connecting    the    various    parts 
of  the  Empire,"  yet  lays  great 
stress  on  the  vexatiousness  of 
delays,  and  on  the  advantages 
of  a   trial  by  judges  who  are 
acquainted   with    colonial   con- 
ditions.     The  latter  point  —  a 
doubtful  one  at  best,  as  every 
barrister   will    admit  —  has    at 
all  events  been  got  over,  since 
1891,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
appointment  of  colonial  judges 
to     the     Judicial     Committee. 
But  "one  point  may  be  taken 
for   granted,"    Mr   Willoughby 


concludes,  "  namely,  that  the 
suitor  who  solicits  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court  as  a  Court  of 
Appeal  will  not  be  allowed 
to  drag  his  adversary  to  yet 
another  tribunal."  However 
that  may  be  arranged,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council,  in  form 
a  prerogative,  is  in  fact  a 
federal  power,  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  an  empire  in  pro- 
cess of  transition ;  and  it  may 
be  subjected  to  no  light  inter- 
ference. 

The  Crown  of  England  is  not 
merely  what  the  Whigs  and 
the  Liberals  would  have  made 
it,  a  repository  of  power  be- 
tween one  Ministry  and  another 
— as  they  wished  Parliament  to 
be  between  the  death  of  each 
king  and  the  coronation  of  his 
successor.  Nor  is  it  only  a 
trustee  to  give  effect  to  the 
will  of  the  people — an  essential 
part  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, by  which  it  is  invested 
with  many  active  as  well  as 
with  some  dormant  preroga- 
tives. Further  than  this,  it  has 
been  throughout  the  centuries, 
as  we  now  begin  to  discover, 
by  its  twin  powers  of  control 
over  foreign  relations  and  of 
the  judicial  prerogative  (exer- 
cised through  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Judicial  Committee),  the 
repository  of  the  implicit  con- 
stitution of  our  Empire.  To 
have  attempted  Parliamentary 
Federation  would  have  meant 
an  unsuccessful  revolution.  But 
there  is  another  sort  of  union 
which  will  combine  the  prin- 
ciples of  local  autonomy  and 
the  hegemony  of  England, — a 
respect  for  our  historical  con- 
stitution, and  the  recognition 
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of  established  facts.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  leading 
British  communities  by  co- 
ordinate parliaments  under  a 
common  crown,  guided  by  its 
different  bodies  of  constitu- 
tional advisers ;  and  the  grad- 
ual expansion  of  the  central 
Privy  Council,  including  both 
the  British  Cabinet  and  the 
representatives  of  the  other 
States — shall  give  us,  in  course 
of  time,  a  Council  in  which 
the  administrative  and  judicial 
business  of  the  realm  shall  be 
carried  on,  to  compare  great 
things  with  small,  much  as  it 
was  in  the  Aula  Regis  of 
our  Norman  kings.  It  is  a 
doctrine  of  our  constitutional 
lawyers  that  England  has 


always  been  an  empire.  We 
lost  half  our  American  posses- 
sions by  the  rash  interference 
of  Parliament, — as  we  had  pre- 
viously lost  the  whole  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Crown  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  per- 
haps because  constitutional 
government  was  in  them  un- 
known. It  has  been  reserved 
for  this  generation  to  learn 
from  the  past  how  to  recon- 
cile representative  government 
with  imperial  reorganisation ; 
and  how  to  construct  a  world- 
polity  by  the  true  development 
of  our  most  ancient  institutions. 
But  it  would  be  as  well,  to  be- 
gin with,  to  insert  that  saving 
clause  in  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth Bill. 
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UNDER    THE     BEARD     OF     BUCHANAN. 


"  No,  my  young  friend,  I  will 
not  let  you  alone.  And  why? 
Because  I  am  a  harvest-labourer, 
because  I  am  a  toiler  and  a 
moiler,  because  you  are  delivered 
over  untoe  me,  and  are  become 
as  a  precious  instrument  in  my 
hands.  My  friends,  may  I  so 
employ  this  instrument  as  to 
use  it  toe  your  advantage,  toe 
your  profit,  toe  your  gain,  toe 
your  welfare,  toe  your  enrich- 
ment !  My  young  friend,  sit 
upon  this  stool."  For  no  better 
reason  than  that  of  Mr  Chad- 
band,  our  literary  toilers  and 
moilers  have  of  late  been  very 
busy  with  "the  human  boy." 
The  exploitation  of  Man  for  the 
purpose  of  "copy"  has  made 
no  great  strides  since  Fielding 
wrote,  and  it  has  been  main- 
tained by  some  with  apparent 
seriousness  that  Richardson  ar- 
rived at  a  far  more  profound 
analysis  of  Woman  than  any 
of  the  historians  of  the  Hill-Top. 
But  this  is  a  matter  as  disput- 
able as  ever  harassed  the  minds 
of  scholastic  logicians,  and  con- 
cerns us  not  here.  The  as- 
tonishing fact  we  wish  to  em- 
phasise is,  that  all  the  seven 
ages  of  man  have  not  hitherto 
had  due  attention  paid  them 
by  our  novelists.  The  babe 
unborn,  no  doubt,  figured  prom- 
inently in  recent  fiction,  but 
the  infant  "mewling  and  puk- 
ing in  the  nurse's  arms"  has 
certainly  not  come  to  its  own. 
The  act  of  reparation,  how- 
ever, should  not  long  be  delayed, 
now  that  the  requisite  data  are 
being  accumulated  in  phono- 


graphs by  the  enlightened 
mothers  of  America.  The 
soldier,  the  lover,  and  the 
slippered  pantaloon  have  each 
suffered  the  penalties  of  fame, 
but  the  Justice  —  the  justice 
"  in  fair  round  belly  with  good 
capon  lined" — what  shall  we 
say  of  him  except  that  a  stern 
justice  has  been  meted  out  to 
him  in  '  Weir  of  Hermiston '  ? 
The  fine  humour  of  his  per- 
sonal dimensions,  the  Attic 
flavour  of  his  court-house  wit, 
are  still  virgin  territory  for 
hard-driven  realists.  And  now 
for  the  "whining  schoolboy, 
with  his  satchel  and  shining 
morning  face,"  the  hour  has 
come  when  he  must  enter  the 
psychological  dissecting  -  room. 
There  is  no  declining  the  unctu- 
ous invitation  to  sit  upon  the 
stool.  A  fierce  light  now  beats 
on  the  "  soaring  human  boy." 
"It  is,"  says  Chadband,  "the 

•/ 

ray  of  rays,  the  sun  of  suns, 
the  moon  of  moons,  the  star 
of  stars.  It  is  the  light  of 
Terewth." 

Scores  of  writers,  excellently 
captained  by  Messrs  Henty  and 
Ballantyne,  have  written  for 
the  boy ;  but  to  write  of  him 
is  a  characteristically  modern 
adventure.  These  old  favour- 
ites of  the  dormitory  knew  better 
than  to  round  on  their  patrons 
with  the  bull's-eye  of  "terewth" ! 
For  them  and  Captain  Marryat 
it  was  enough  to  show  the  young 
Briton  fighting  against  fearful 
odds,  whether  in  a  successful 
"barring-out"  at  a  grammar- 
school,  or  in  a  forlorn-hope  in  an 
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Indian  campaign.  So,  too,  in  a 
less  degree  with  those  three  un- 
exceptionable authorities  —  Mr 
Thomas  Hughes,  Dean  Farrar, 
and  the  B.  O.  P.  (The  last 
mentioned,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  is  about  to  celebrate  its 
majority.  '  Maga '  wishes  it 
well,  and  hopes  it  will  long 
continue  to  cater  for  the  British 
schoolboy  in  the  way  it  has 
done  for  twenty  -  one  years 
under  the  care  of  Mr  Hutchin- 
son.)  Of  'Tom  Brown'  it  is 
needless  to  speak,  which,  taken 
all  round,  is  still  the  best  school 
story  ever  written  —  with  its 
limitations,  doubtless,  and  some- 
what obsolete  now  in  its  point 
of  view,  but  emphatically  a  book 
without  which  no  school  library, 
even  in  the  twentieth  century, 
can  be  complete.  Not  so  much 
can  be  averred  of  Dean  Far- 
rar, the  historian  of  prigs.  "  It 
was  a  maiden  aunt  of  Stalky 
who  sent  him  both  books,  with 
the  inscription,  'To  dearest 
Artie,  on  his  sixteenth  birth- 
day ' ;  it  was  M'Turk  who 
ordered  their  hypothecation ; 
and  it  was  Beetle,  returned 
from  Bideford,  who  flung  them 
on  the  sill  of  Number  Five 
study  with  news  that  Bastable 
would  advance  but  ninepence  on 
the  two — '  Eric ;  or,  Little  by 
Little '  being  almost  as  great 
a  drug  as  'St  Winifred's.'" 
"An'  I  don't  think  much  of 
your  aunt,"  added  the  incor- 
rigible Beetle.  This  we  believe 
is  an  absolutely  correct  render- 
ing by  Mr  Kipling  of  the  pres- 
ent-day schoolboy's  attitude  to- 
wards Dean  Farrar's  creations. 
The  'World  of  School'  or  '  St 
Winifred's '  can  do  no  harm 
to  any  boy ;  but  it  bears  the 


same  relation  to  the  blessed 
"  terewth "  as  do  Ian  Mac- 
laren's  efforts  to  depict  a  Scots- 
man. Dean  Farrar,  however, 
always  wrote  interestingly  and 
well,  so  that  his  stories  of 
"young  gentlemen"  (the  Dean 
writes,  so  to  speak,  with  his 
kid  gloves  on)  can  be  read  with 
a  certain  pleasure,  if  with  no 
profit.  So  much  cannot  be 
said  of  'Gerald  Eversley's 
Friendship,'  which  a  few  years 
ago  placed  Bishop  Welldon  at 
one  bound  in  the  front  rank  of 
literary  failures. 

Very  different  to  all  these, 
both  in  purpose  and  result,  is 
Mr  Kipling's  masterly  study  of 
boyhood  in  '  Stalky  &  Co.'  To 
an  extent  never  before  realised, 
Mr  Kipling  has  seized  on  the 
English  schoolboy,  and  has 
made  him  as  a  precious  instru- 
ment in  his  hands.  It  has 
been  abundantly  proved  in  the 
past  that,  so  far  as  the  power 
of  observation  can  extend,  Mr 
Kipling  is  wellnigh  infallible. 
The  prose  and  poet  laureate  of 
the  empire,  he  has  interpreted 
for  us  alien  peoples  and  foreign 
countries ;  he  has  fathomed  the 
inmost  traditions  of  our  army 
and  navy ;  he  has  wrested 
even  its  secret  from  the  jungle. 
But  harder  than  all  this  is 
the  work  of  retrospection  in- 
volved in  the  effort  to  portray 
school-life  in  a  manner  at  once 
true  to  fact  and  at  the  same 
tune  recognisable  as  literature. 
That  Mr  Kipling  has  suc- 
ceeded triumphantly  we  con- 
fidently affirm,  and  that  his 
three  schoolboys  will  rank  with 
Ortheris,  Mulvaney,  and  Lea- 
royd.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  Mr  Kip- 
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ling's  view  of  school-life  is  as 
extensive  as  it  is  minute.  For 
whole  sections  of  it  we  are  still 
dependent  on  Mr  Hughes  as  a 
guide,  and  here  and  there  even 
Dean  Farrar  can  offer  a  useful 
side-light.  (There  is  little  or 
no  mention,  for  instance,  of  any 
work  being  done  in  Mr  Kip- 
ling's  joyous  seminary !)  But 
within  their  range  the  stories 
are  an  inimitable  study  of 
school-life.  With  one  glaring 
exception,  they  are  all  convinc- 
ingly true  to  fact,  and  even 
Mr  Kipling  has  never  excelled 
the  realism  with  which  he 
transcribes  schoolboy  language 
and  interprets  the  schoolboy's 
mental  attitude  towards  autho- 
rities and  things  in  general. 
It  is  not  a  field  wherein  a 
writer  of  established  reputa- 
tion can  hope  to  add  much  to 
his  renown :  the  attempt  is 
almost  necessarily  regarded  as 
a  jeu  d'esprit,  a  tour  de  force. 
But  the  excellence  of  '  Stalky 
&  Co.'  is  so  unmistakable  that 
we  firmly  believe  it  will  add 
to  Mr  Kipling's  reputation, 
and  take  rank  after  the  Jungle 
Books  as  the  most  signal  proof 
of  his  apparently  limitless  versa- 
tility. 

We  can  sympathise  with 
those  who  object  somewhat  to 
Mr  Kipling's  moral — though  it 
is  rather  a  difficult  moral  to 
draw.  A  patriotic  imperialism 
he  teaches  certainly — he  may 
well  be  called  the  Recruiting 
Sergeant  -  General,  —  but  the 
ethics  of  his  stories  as  regards 
school-life  are  open  to  question. 
Beetle,  Stalky,  and  M'Turk  are 
a  delightful  trio ;  but  God  help 
teachers  if  all  pupils  were  like 
them !  Their  wit  is  not  their 


own,  but  Mr  Kipling's;  their 
manners  are  their  own,  and 
often  bad.  Mr  Kipling  is  en- 
amoured of  the  magical  num- 
ber three ;  but  it  is  only  reas- 
onable to  point  out  that,  while 
the  three  boys  are  loyal  to 
each  other,  they  have  little 
thought  of  the  "  larger  patriot- 
ism "  of  the  school,  and  that 
their  forte  is  craft  rather 
than  courage.  Another  point 
which  we  would  notice  re- 
luctantly— for  the  comparison 
is  certainly  odious — is,  that  Mr 
Kipling  has  not  quite  succeeded 
in  avoiding  the  pit  of  senti- 
mentalism,  —  in  fact,  he  once 
almost  gives  us  an  Anglified 
Drumtochty  and  an  English 
Domsie  (help  the  mark !). 

It  is  bad  enough  that  Mr 
Kipling  should  picture  for  us 
an  absolutely  impossible  assist- 
ant-master King,  who  speaks 
impossible  Johnsonese,  and  is 
altogether  an  impossible  ass. 
We  have  met  this  King  often 
before — not  in  the  flesh,  but  in 
the  B.  O.  P.,  where  criticism  is 
disarmed.  But  with  Mr  Kip- 
ling it  is  different.  "  King  " 
is  really  bad  art,  and  so  is  the 
Padre  (who  smokes  in  the  little 
boys'  studies),  and  so,  above  all, 
is  the  revered  Headmaster.  Mr 
Kipling — we  mean  Beetle — evi- 
dently had  very  striking  physi- 
cal reasons  for  venerating  his 
headmaster,  but  that  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  his  portrait 
of  him.  We  no  more  deny 
that  such  a  headmaster  may  be 
found  than  we  question  the 
existence  of  the  ornithorhyn- 
chus.  But  we  object  to  the 
intrusion  of  either  into  serious 
fiction.  A  headmaster  who 
spares  neither  the  rod  nor  the 
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child,  and  thereby  wins  the 
entire  confidence  and  affection 
of  his  pupils,  who  sucks  diph- 
theritic matter  from  the  throat 
of  a  day-boarder,  who  offers  his 
pupils  yellow-backs  as  a  seda- 
tive after  the  application  of  the 
birch, — this  may  all  be  true,  but 
it  is  bad  art,  and  should  be 
left  to  Ian  Maclaren,  who,  not 
content  with  his  earlier  essays 
in  sentiment,  must  needs  make 
a  serial  attempt — in  which  he 
is  abetted  by  his  artist — to 
burlesque  Scottish  education  in 
'A  Scots  Grammar  School.' 
Mr  Eden  Philpotts  in  his 
'Human  Boy'  grapples  with 
the  same  problem  as  Mr  Kip- 
ling, with  considerable  skill 
and  much  humour,  but  with 
no  more  admirable  result  than 
that  he  provides  the  foil  of  a 
complete  failure  to  Mr  Kipling's 
success.  The  humour  is  pass- 
able, but  the  "terewth"  is  not 
there,  and  the  book  is  simply 
the  literary  apotheosis  of  an  or- 
dinary preparatory -school  story. 
Regarded  merely  as  that,  it  is 
very  good,  and  will  add  to  the 
gaiety  of  many  little  boys,  which 
Mr  Maclaren' s  stories  will  not. 
The  latter  are  as  artificial  as  un- 
true, and  we  regret  that  they 
were  not  published  in  time  for 
Beetle,  Stalky,  and  M'Turk  to 
have  formulated  an  opinion 
on  them  which  we  can  sur- 
mise but  unfortunately  cannot 
quote. 

To  hark  back  once  more  to 
Stalky,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  sympathy  with  Mr  Kipling 
in  the  sacrifice  he  will  certainly 
be  called  upon  to  pay  for  his 
graphic  unbending  realism. 
Despite  the  evidence  of  Dean 
Farrar  and  Bishop  Welldon,  the 


last  infirmity  of  the  British 
schoolboy  is  a  slavish  adherence 
to  Queen's  English — any  desire 
to  speak  "  like  a  book."  In  that 
supreme  moment  (in  the  very 
best  of  all  the  stories)  when  Mr 
Raymond  Martin,  M.P.,  out- 
rages the  feelings  of  his  boy 
auditors  by  unfolding  a  calico 
union -jack,  Stalky,  in  a  mas- 
terpiece of  descriptive  criticism, 
labels  him  a  "  Jelly -bellied  Flag- 
flapper,"  while  the  dormitories, 
less  happily  inspired,  define  him 
as  a  "  Flopshus  Cad "  and  an 
"Outrageous  Stinker."  Mr  Kip- 
ling has  never  compromised  with 
truth  in  the  remorseless  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  reproduced 
the  language  of  his  heroes, 
whether  of  the  schoolroom  or 
the  camp,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  this  is  the  real  language 
of  the  schoolroom — it  may  be  a 
little  surcharged  with  Mr  Kip- 
ling's pretty  wit.  None  the 
less  we  fear  that  its  presence  in 
this  volume  will  result  in  the 
exclusion  of  '  Stalky  &  Co.' 
from  the  libraries  of  many 
American  Sunday-schools.  As 
to  the  verdict  on  'Stalky  & 
Co.'  by  the  best  judges — who 
are,  we  fear,  not  likely  to  re- 
ceive it  from  their  maiden  aunts 
—  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt.  They  will  answer  with 
Stalky's  war  -  cry,  "  I  gloat." 
And  it  is  not  merely  a  feeling 
of  humanity  that  prompts  us  to 
advise  every  teacher  of  youth 
to  master  this  volume,  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  combat  the 
inevitable  crop  of  imitation 
Beetles  with  the  proper  insecti- 
cide. 

Analogous  in  a  sense,  yet 
very  different,  is  Mr  Neil  Munro's 
sympathetic  study  of  a  Highland 
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boy  in  '  Gilian  the  Dreamer.'  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  what 
'  Stalky  &  Co.'  would  have  said 
and  done  to  Gilian  had  the 
youthful  dreamer  been  precipi- 
tated into  the  company  of  Mr 
Kipling's  gay  trio.  Certainly 
they  would  have  called  him  a 
"giddy  Celt,"  and  would  have 
in  all  likelihood  galvanised  him 
into  real  life  by  repeated  appli- 
cations of  Brush-drill,  Key,  and 
Corkscrews.  Not  that  Gilian 
would  not  have  felt  even  less 
at  home  in  the  academy  im- 
agined by  Mr  Maclaren.  For 
Gilian  is  a  real,  not  a  plaster, 
Celt.  In  '  John  Splendid,'  "  the 
smooth  Highland  liar,"  brave, 
quick  in  action,  but  impossible 
in  counsel,  Mr  Munro  has  al- 
ready given  us  a  masterly  por- 
trait of  the  mature  Highlander, 
and  he  has  drawn  for  us  in  a 
manner  quite  unequalled  in  fic- 
tion the  glories  of  the  High- 
land landscape  —  the  lonely 
majesty  of  the  mountain  cor- 
ries,  the  bodeful  solitude  of 
the  Highland  lochs  and  glens. 
All  that  is  best  expressed  by  the 
vague  terms  "  Celtic  magic  " 
and  "prose-poetry"  Mr  Munro 
gave  us  in  '  John  Splendid,'  but 
one  thing  still  remained  want- 
ing to  complete  achievement. 
For  'John  Splendid,'  with  aU 
its  rare  qualities,  was  plainly 
lacking  in  the  "unities"  —  in 
more  modern  phraseology,  it 
wanted  dramatic  intensity,  and 
the  claims  of  "plot -interest" 
were  perhaps  unduly  subordi- 
nated to  those  of  very  beautiful 
but  very  leisurely  description. 
In  a  word,  Mr  Munro,  like  Mr 
Kipling,  had  still  to  prove  fully 
that  he  could  write  a  novel  as 
distinct  from  an  elongated  short 


story.  '  Captains  Courageous  ' 
and  '  Stalky  &  Co.'  have  not 
yet  solved  the  question  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  Mr  Kipling. 
His  novel  is  still  to  write.  But 
with  '  Gilian  the  Dreamer '  Mr 
Munro  has  fairly  crossed  the 
Rubicon :  he  has  passed  safely 
over  the  debatable  land  of  the 
short  story,  and  taken  his  post 
valiantly  in  the  front  rank  of 
contemporary  novelists. 

One  of  Mr  Munro's  greatest 
merits,  and  certainly  the  most 
hopeful  augury  of  his  future 
triumphs,  is  his  very  complete 
unconventionality,  his  bold  an- 
tagonism to  that  "fashion  in 
fiction  "  which  but  a  month  ago 
was  so  ruthlessly  exposed  in 
'Maga.'  For  Mr  Munro  is  an 
artist,  not  a  skilful  mechanic ;  an 
architect  of  genius,  not  a  builder 
following  a  plan.  And  what 
could  seem  more  unpromising  to 
the  mechanic  of  modern  fiction 
than  the  materials  with  which 
Mr  Munro  sets  to  work !  Given  a 
simple  Highland  boy,  an  orphan, 
ignorant  of  all  things  but  the 
secrets  of  nature,  a  day-dreamer 
and  a  poet  at  heart,  left  to  work 
out  his  destiny  in  a  household 
consisting  of  an  elderly  spinster 
and  three  old  men  to  whom 
achievement  was  everything 
and  dreams  less  than  nothing — 
given  all  this,  imagine  what 
these  master  -  builders,  Messrs 
Weyman,Hope,  Boothby,  Mason, 
Crockett,  and  Co.  would  make 
of  it  ?  They  would  make  noth- 
ing of  it,  for  they  would  most 
infallibly  strike,  and  rightly 
appeal  to  Sir  Walter  Besant, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were 
given  no  straw  with  which  to 
make  their  annual  brick. 

The  problem  underlying  Mr 
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Munro's  fine  character-study  is 
essentially  a  psychological  one, 
if  we  may  apply  an  adjective 
that  has  become  so  soiled 
with  ignoble  use  as  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  screen  for  essays 
in  pornography.  Gilian  —  the 
Paymaster's  Boy,  as  we  prefer 
to  remember  him — is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  type  not  only  of  an 
elusive  racial  temperament  but 
of  the  poetic  character  generally, 
and  the  story  of  "  his  fancy,  his 
love  and  adventure  "  is  a  subtle 
and  penetrating  study  of  all 
such  as  "learn  in  suffering 
what  they  teach  in  song." 
"What  a  fool  I  was,"  cried 
Gilian,  when  the  maiden  of  his 
boyish  fancy  twitted  him  with 
falling  to  kiss  her  when  he 
might.  "  '  What  a  fool  I  was. 
I  was  thinking  of  it  all  the 
time,  but  did  not  dare.'  But 
awakened  to  the  actuality  of 
what  he  now  had  dared,  he 
was  ashamed  to  go  further." 
And  so  it  is  throughout  all 
the  story  of  the  poet's  evolu- 
tion :  the  artist's  joy  in  antici- 
pating and  creating  was  ever 
more  present  to  him  than  the 
more  ordinary  pleasures  of  ac- 
tion and  enjoyment.  When,  a 
mere  child,  he  was  sent  to  con- 
vey to  his  kinsmen  the  tidings 
of  his  grandmother's  death, — 

"  as  he  went  sobbing  in  his  loneliness 
down  the  river-side,  a  regard  for  the 
manner  of  his  message  busied  him 
more  than  the  matter  of  it.  It  was 
not  every  Friday  a  boy  had  a  task  so 
momentous,  had  the  chance  to  come 
upon  households  with  intelligence  so 
unsettling.  .  .  .  Should  it  be  in 
Gaelic  or  in  English  he  should  tell 
them  ?  .  .  .  The  English,  indeed, 
when  he  thought  of  it,  with  its  phrase 
a  mere  borrowing  from  the  Gaelic, 
seemed  an  affectation.  No,  it  must 
be  in  the  natural  tongue  his  tidings 


should  be  told.  He  would  rap  at  the 
door  hurriedly,  lift  the  sneck  before 
any  response  came,  go  in  with  his 
bonnet  in  his  hand,  and  say,  '  Tha 
bean  Lecknamban  air  falbh,'  with  a 
great  simplicity." 

And  then  after  all,  when  he 
stood  face  to  face  with  Jean 
Clerk,  emotion  overcame  the 
artistic  impulse,  and  utter- 
ance failed  the  boy.  "  And 
thus  my  hero,  who  thought  so 
much  upon  the  way  of  his 
message,  had  no  need  to  convey 
it  any  way  at  all."  So  again, 
when  he  went  hand -in -hand 
with  Nan  to  show  her  the 
heron's  nest,  the  dreamer  stood 
revealed  before  the  searching 
cross-examination  of  the  realist. 
"Do  you  not  see  their  beaks 
opening,"  said  Gilian,  pointing 
to  the  nest,  into  which  he  had 
never  looked.  "  Of  course  I 
don't,"  said  Nan  impatiently, 
straining  her  eyes  for  the  tree- 
top.  "  If  they  are  all  flown  how 
can  I  see  them  ?  "  "  Gilian  was 
disappointed  with  her.  'But 
you  think  you  see  them,  you 
think  very  hard,'  he  said,  'and 
if  you  think  very  hard  they  will 
be  there,  quite  true.'  "  To  all  of 
which  dialogue  the  robust  young 
British  Philistine  will  add  the 
pregnant  comment,  "Flopshus 
Idiot ! "  But  Mr  Munro  is  no 
sentimentalist,  though  he  de- 
picts one  with  unfailing  accur- 
acy, and  the  type  which  he 
draws  so  successfully  is  no 
less  real,  if  very  much  rarer, 
than  either  Stalky  or  M'Turk. 
To  some  it  will  appear  that 
Gilian's  hesitancy  is  a  despicable 
weakness ;  but  this  is  not  Mr 
Munro's  meaning,  and  is  an 
inference,  we  think,  that  can 
be  based  only  on  a  complete 
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misunderstanding  of  the  novel. 
For  Gilian  is  essentially  a  fine 
character,  requiring  only  the 
rude  buffet  of  disappointed 
love  or  ambition  to  make  of 
him  a  warrior  or  a  poet.  Mr 
Munro's  story,  in  a  manner, 
is  unkind  to  its  hero,  for  it 
records  only  the  history  of  his 
failure.  It  is  the  battle  between 
imagination  and  action,  and 
poor  Gilian  is  worsted  in  the 
encounter.  The  beautiful  and 
spirited  Nan,  in  whose  soul  there 
was  little  room  for  poetry,  mates 
rightly  enough  with  the  intrepid 
Islay,  and  the  dreamer  is  left 
to  turn  his  suffering  into  song. 
What  the  sequel  to  the  story 
might  show  we  do  not  presume 
to  imagine,  though  we  rather 
fancy  that  Gilian  has  a  career 
before  him.  We  dare  not  im- 
agine the  sequel,  nor  do  we  wish 
Mr  Munro  to  do  so.  In  por- 
traying a  failure  he  has  achieved 
a  brilliant  success,  and  he  will 
give  a  further  proof  of  the 
unconventionality  for  which  we 
have  only  justly  praised  him  by 
consenting  to  leave  well  alone. 

In  these  desultory  remarks 
we  have  been  tempted  to  lay 
perhaps  undue  stress  on  the 
poor  little  hero  of  the  story. 
But,  as  we  have  already  said, 
Mr  Munro  in  this  book  has 
given  us  a  complete  and  mas- 
terly novel,  making  a  notable 
advance  both  on  'The  Lost 
Pibroch '  and  on  '  John  Splen- 
did.' He  has  taken  infinite 
pains  with  his  subsidiary 
characters,  and  in  these  he 
has  achieved  a  success  com- 
parable with  his  drawing  of 
Gilian.  The  Paymaster,  "  Cap- 
tain Mars,  Captain  Mars,  who 


never  saw  wars,"  and  his  two 
brave  old  soldier  brothers,  who 
harboured  for  the  non-combat- 
ant a  fine  contempt,  are  drawn 
with  unmistakable  skill  and 
humour ;  and  better  than  these 
— indeed  in  some  respects  the 
best  portrait  in  the  book — is 
Miss  Mary,  Gilian's  mother- 
in -fact,  who  revealed  for  the 
solace  of  her  love-lorn  poet 
the  pitiful  little  tragedy  of 
her  own  maiden  hopes.  Mr 
Munro  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  given  us  these  two 
characters,  Miss  Mary  and 
Gilian — each  new  to  fiction — 
and  on  having  sustained  and 
even  enhanced  the  reputation 
which  he  made  by  '  John  Splen- 
did' as  a  painter  of  Highland 
character  and  country.  In 
neither,  as  it  seems  to  us,  and 
we  say  it  with  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  its  import,  has  Mr  Munro 
any  rival  past  or  present.  The 
intimate  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathy requisite  to  penetrate  to 
the  depths  of  Highland  char- 
acter were  Mr  Stevenson's  no 
more  than  they  were  Sir  Walter 
Scott's.  Each  had  a  rare  and 
masterly  appreciation  of  the 
picturesque  side  of  the  char- 
acter ;  but  that  is  not  sufficient 
for  perfect  understanding,  and 
the  Highlanders  of  each  are  but 
stage  Rob  Roys.  For  the  Celt 
is  not  merely  a  creature  of  kilt 
and  claymore,  any  more  than 
he  is  the  tearful  giant  im- 
agined by  Miss  Fiona  Macleod, 
and  we  do  not  scruple  to  say 
that  for  the  first  time  Mr 
Munro  has  drawn  him  for  us 
— "as  a  man  and  a  brother." 
This  in  itself  is  no  inconsider- 
able claim  on  our  regard,  but 
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Mr  Munro  is  besides  a  stylist. 
So  much  is  no  doubt  involved 
in  our  previous  assertion  that 
he  is  an  artist ;  but  the  fact 
is  worth  repeating  in  these 
days,  when  preciosity  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  style. 
Of  this  there  is  no  proof  but 
example,  and  we  take  leave 
of  what  seems  to  us  the  fresh- 
est, the  most  notable,  and  the 
most  promising  novel  of  the 
year  with  a  quotation  that 
proves  at  once  Mr  Munro's 
splendid  mastery  of  language 
and  his  luminous  insight  into 
character.  The  occasion  is  the 
unexpected  visit  of  the  91st  to 
the  town  of  Inneraora,  and 
its  effect  on  the  imaginative 
Gilian : — 

"  He  woke  in  the  dark.  The  house 
was  still.  A  rumour  of  the  sea  came 
up  to  his  window,  and  a  faint  wind 
sighed  in  the  garden.  Suddenly,  as 
he  lay  guessing  at  the  hour  and  toss- 
ing, there  sounded  something  far-off 
and  unusual  that  must  have  wakened 
half  the  sleeping  town. 

"  The  boy  sat  up  and  listened  with 
breath  caught  and  straining  ears. 
No,  no,  it  was  nothing ;  the  breeze 
had  gone  round ;  the  night  was 
wholly  still ;  what  he  had  heard 
was  but  in  the  fringes  of  his  dream. 
But  stay  !  there  it  was  again,  the 
throb  of  a  drum  far-off  in  the  night. 
It  faded  again  in  veering  currents 
of  the  wind,  then  woke  more  robust 
and  unmistakable.  The  drums  !  the 
drums  !  the  drums  !  The  rumour  of 
the  sea  was  lost,  no  more  the  wind 
sighed  in  the  pears,  all  the  voices 
of  nature  were  dumb  to  that  throb 
of  war.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  still  the  boy  was  all  in  darkness 
in  a  house  betraying  no  other  waking 
than  his  own,  quivering  to  an  emo- 
tion the  most  passionate  of  his  life. 
For  with  the  call  of  the  approaching 
drums  there  entered  to  him  all  the 
sentiment  of  the  family  of  that  house, 
the  sentiment  of  the  soldier,  the  full 


proclamation  of  his  connection  with 
a  thousand  years  of  warrior  clans. 

"  The  drums,  the  drums,  the  drums ! 
Up  he  got  and  dressed,  and  silently 
down  the  stair  and  through  a  sleep- 
ing household  to  the  street.  He  of 
all  that  dwelling  had  heard  the  drums 
that  to  ancient  soldiers  surely  should 
have  been  more  startling,  but  the 
town  was  in  a  tumult  ere  he  reached 
the  Cross.  The  windows  flared  up 
in  the  topmost  of  the  tall  lands,  and 
the  doors  stood  open  to  the  street 
while  men  and  women  swept  along 
the  causeway.  The  drums,  the  drums, 
the  drums  !  Oh,  the  terror  and  the 
joy  of  them,  the  wonder,  the  alarm, 
the  sweet  wild  thrill  of  them  for 
Gilian  as  he  ran  bare-legged,  bare- 
headed, fo  the  factor's  corner,  there 
to  stand  awaiting  the  troops  now 
marching  on  the  highway  through 
the  wood !  There  was  but  a  star 
or  two  of  light  in  all  the  grudging 
sky,  and  the  sea,  a  beast  of  blackness, 
growled  and  crunched  upon  the  shore. 
The  drums,  the  drums,  the  drums  ! 
Fronting  that  monotonous  but  preg- 
nant music  by  the  drummers  of  the 
regiment  still  unseen,  the  people  of 
the  burgh  waited  whispering,  afraid 
like  the  Paymaster's  boy  to  shatter 
the  charm  of  that  delightful  terror. 
Then  of  a  sudden  the  town  roared 
and  shook  to  a  twofold  rattle  of  the 
skins  and  the  shrill  of  fifes  as  the 
corps  from  the  north,  forced  by  their 
jocular  colonel  to  a  night  -  march, 
swept  through  the  arches  and  wheeled 
upon  the  grassy  esplanade." 

As  an  agreeable  variant  for 
the  rusty  text -book  examples  of 
the  fallacy  of  sorites  we  would 
suggest  the  question,  How  many 
words  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  novel  as  distinct  from 
a  short  story  ?  We  do  not  hold 
with  the  patron  of  the  circulat- 
ing library  that  the  excellence 
of  a  novel  bears  an  exact  ratio  to 
its  length  ;  nor  would  we  con- 
sent, with  many  practitioners 
of  the  art,  to  define  a  work  of 
fiction  as  an  aggregate  of  fifty 
thousand  words.  Novels  of 
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that  kind,  as  Fielding  says, 
"do,  in  reality,  very  much  re- 
semble a  newspaper,  which  con- 
sists of  just  the  same  number  of 
words,  whether  there  be  any 
news  in  it  or  not."  Some  of 
our  younger  writers,  with  a  not 
unnatural  anxiety  "to  com- 
pound for  sins  they  are  inclined 
to,  by  damning  those  they  have 
no  mind  to,"  are  at  over  great 
pains  to  belittle  the  older 
methods  of  fiction ;  but  wher- 
ever the  lines  of  division  are  to 
be  drawn,  this  at  least  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  novel,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  demands  a 
large  canvas,  and  that  no 
amount  of  care  and  finish 
bestowed  on  a  single  portrait 
can  atone  for  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient variety  in  character  and 
incident.  It  is  for  this  reason 
alone  that  we  are  unable  with- 
out slight  qualification  to  pro- 
claim in  the  author  of  'On 
Trial'  the  advent  of  a  new 
novelist  of  genius.  To  ascribe 
genius  to  Zack  requires  no 
critical  courage :  to  believe  that 
she  will  write  in  the  near  future 
a  really  great  novel  is  not  an 
exercise  of  faith  but  a  well- 
grounded  conviction.  For  we 
have  here  all  the  essentials  for 
a  masterpiece  —  imagination, 
humour,  strength,  restraint, 
and  the  indefinable  something 
which  is  not  industry.  All 
these  are  here  in  a  degree  very 
rare,  if  not  unique,  in  the  fiction 
of  to-day,  and  yet  we  cannot 
pronounce  'On  Trial'  a  great 
novel,  though  it  is  full  of  splen- 
did promise.  When  we  close 
the  book  we  are  conscious  of 
only  one  impression,  that  we 
have  seen  into  the  very  soul  of 


a  coward  as  lit  up  for  us  by  the 
light  of  genius.  We  marvel  at 
the  masterly  completeness  of 
the  exposure,  but,  none  the  less, 
we  rightly  demand  that  a  novel 
should  be  more  than  a  study 
(no  matter  how  brilliant)  of  a 
single  moral  defect. 

Were  we  to  do  Zack  the  in- 
justice of  measuring  the  merits 
of  her  performance  by  ordinary 
standards,  we  should  be  under 
no  necessity  of  qualifying  our 
praise.  She  has  not,  we  think, 
allowed  herself  sufficient  scope 
for  acquitting  herself  fully  as  a 
novelist ;  but  when  we  remem- 
ber that  she  has  hitherto 
written  nothing  but  a  number 
of  remarkable  short  stories,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  she  has 
with  this  book  made  a  very 
long  march  forward  on  the 
highroad  of  fame.  The  most 
striking  quality  of  her  work  is 
the  impression  it  conveys  of 
an  immense  reserve  of  power. 
There  is  no  straining  after 
effect,  no  superfluous  word  of 
description  —  everywhere  the 
sense  of  easy  mastery.  It  were 
saying  too  little  to  declare  that 
Dan  Pigott  is  the  best  study  of 
a  coward  that  we  have  ever  en- 
countered. The  character  is 
not  one  that  has  attracted 
many  novelists,  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  so  that  on  this  score 
Zack  might  well  have  gained 
an  easy  superiority.  But  in 
the  wider  field  of  characterisa- 
tion generally  Zack  has  achieved 
a  success  that  seems  to  us  to 
challenge  comparison  with  the 
very  best  in  fiction.  It  was  a 
bold  stroke  to  take  as  the  central 
figure  of  a  story  a  despicable 
coward,  a  moral  invertebrate,  a 
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figure  seemingly  too  contemp- 
tible even  for  a  minor  part  in 
tragedy.  Yet  in  Zack's  hands 
the  story  of  Dan  Pigott  becomes 
a  veritable  tragedy  of  intensest 
interest,  and  our  detestation  be- 
comes mingled  with  a  curious 
pity  as  we  follow  the  course  of 
the  hopeless  fight  between  good 
intentions  and  irresolution  of 
will.  Not  for  a  moment  is 
the  result  of  the  struggle  in 
doubt.  The  author  never  fal- 
ters in  her  pitiless  analysis  of 
this  human  worm,  and  there 
is  something  even  of  harshness 
in  the  treatment  she  metes  out 
to  him  at  the  hands  of  Farmer 
Pigott.  But  there  could  be 
only  one  ending  to  the  story, 
and  when  the  Coward's  Progress 
ends  in  a  violent  death,  we  feel 
that  Zack  has  carried  a  very 
daring  attempt  to  a  completely 
successful  conclusion.  And  like 
a  good  artist  she  has  not 
neglected  to  intensify  the 
tragic  effect  by  finely  humor- 
ous description  and  dialogue, 
while  her  minor  characters  are 
drawn  with  scrupulous  care  and 
splendid  vigour  of  outline.  The 
pathetic  picture  of  Phoebe  Haz- 
eldene,  the  girl  who  vainly  tried 
to  awaken  a  spark  of  manliness 
in  her  cowardly  sweetheart, 
whom  she  loved  even  while  she 
despised,  is  especially  a  great 
achievement,  and  reveals  the 
delicacy  as  well  as  the  surpris- 
ing strength  of  Zack's  art. 
Silas  Trustgore,  the  villainous 
ostler,  and  Sarah  Emmet,  the 
professional  "  layer  -  out,"  are 
ghoulish  figures  that  haunt  the 
memory,  and  their  gruesome 
humour,  if  sometimes  rather 
too  professional,  harmonises 


wonderfully  with  its  tragic 
setting.  To  seek  a  fault  in 
this  admirable  story  we  have 
to  return  to  our  original  griev- 
ance as  to  its  size,  for  within 
its  limits  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
it  could  be  bettered.  When 
Zack  essays  a  full-grown  novel 
we  have  the  right  to  expect  a 
masterpiece,  for  there  are  scenes 
and  characters  in  '  On  Trial ' 
which  invite  comparison  with 
'Adam  Bede.' 

In  the  case  of  all  the  writers 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  there 
has  entered  this  consideration 
of  the  antagonism  between  the 
short  story  and  the  novel — a 
consideration  which  is  not  fan- 
ciful, but  of  very  real  import- 
ance in  the  history,  both  past 
and  present,  of  the  English 
novel.  That  the  antagonism 
can  be  overcome,  we  know, — 
for  it  is  given  to  some  fortunate 
artists  to  succeed  equally  well 
with  the  full-sized  canvas  and 
with  the  miniature ;  but  the 
exceptions  are  never  likely  to 
be  so  numerous  as  to  disprove 
the  fact  that  the  distinction  is 
a  real  one,  and  is  based  on  a 
natural  difference  of  talent. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  some 
writers,  who  reaped  a  remark- 
able success  with  the  short 
story,  when  but  a  few  years 
ago  that  most  difficult  of  arts 
was  the  fashionable  literary 
"form,"  seem  determined  to 
sacrifice  their  prospects  of  fame 
for  the  sake  of  demonstrating 
their  versatility.  Mr  Neil 
Munro  and  Zack,  as  we  have 
shown,  are  giving  proofs  that 
they  are  justified  in  this  course. 
Mr  Kipling,  on  the  other  hand 
(whose  proved  versatility  does 
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not  need  the  sacrifice),  could 
not  do  any  better  service  to 
literature  than  by  returning 
and  keeping  to  the  sphere  of 
his  earliest  triumphs.  The 
same  is  true  of  another  dis- 
tinguished writer,  who  by  a 
curious  perversity  refuses  to 
follow  up  and  reach  a  goal 
that  has  long  been  well  within 
his  view.  We  mean,  of  course, 
Mr  Quiller-Couch,  who  in  'A 
Ship  of  Stars '  has  made  an- 
other splendid  failure.  The  lit- 
erary excellence  of  the  novel 
we  need  not  dwell  on,  for  it  is 
"  Q.'s  "  first  claim  on  our  regard 
that  in  all  he  writes  there  is 
ever  the  fine  flavour  of  scholar- 
ship and  a  masterly  distinction 
of  style.  But,  alas !  style  does 
not  make  a  novel  (would  it  were 
even  recognised  as  a  neces- 
sary ingredient !),  and  the  fact 
must  be  told  that  Mr  Quiller- 
Couch's  excellent  writing  in 
'A  Ship  of  Stars'  clothes  the 
framework  of  a  plot  that  is 
red  with  the  rust  of  age.  And 
not  only  is  the  plot  old,  but 
the  characters  are  literary 
"properties,"  which  only  for  a 
moment  deceive  us  as  to  their 
age  by  virtue  of  the  skilful 
literary  masks  with  which  they 
are  disguised.  But  the  truth  will 
out,  and  at  the  close  of  every 
chapter  we  found  ourselves 
asking  the  ominous  question, 
Where  have  we  read  that 
before?  And  this  of  a  writer 
to  whom  we  owe  'Noughts 
and  Crosses'  and  'The  De- 
lectable Duchy ' !  What  would 
be  said,  we  wonder,  if  Mr 
Austin  Dobson,  relinquishing 
the  polishing  of  his  miniature 
gems,  essayed  a  full  -  blown 


epic,  or  sought  to  compete 
with  the  Laureate  in  imper- 
ialistic balladry  ?  We  leave 
"  Q."  to  draw  the  moral,  and 
gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of 
calling  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  collection  of  short 
stories  by  a  writer  who,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  not  yet  tempted 
fortune  with  a  novel.  '  A 
Corner  of  Asia '  is  the  not 
very  alluring  title  under  which 
Mr  Hugh  Clifford  contributes 
to  The  Over  -  Seas  Library  a 
volume  of  stories  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  This  particular  cor- 
ner of  Asia,  as  readers  of 
'  Maga  '  have  reason  to  know, 
is  specially  prolific  of  good  liter- 
ature :  they  will  recall  with  a 
broad  smile  the  entertaining  his- 
tory of  "The  Heathen  Chinee" 
as  set  forth  by  his  grateful 
master,  Mr  Edward  Irving. 
And  they  are  no  strangers  to 
Mr  Clifford's  work,  of  which 
the  specimens  contained  in  this 
little  book  are  of  absorbing  in- 
terest, and  wholly  excellent  as 
literature.  With  extraordinary 
vividness  they  bring  home  to 
our  minds  the  scenery  and  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  are 
written  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  absolutely  convincing  of  their 
truth  to  fact.  Two  stories, 
"The  Death -March  of  Kulop 
Suinbing,"  and  "The  Vigil  of 
Pa'  Tua,  the  Thief,"  are  more 
powerful  in  their  weird  hor- 
ror and  more  remarkable  for 
the  quiet  intensity  of  their 
style  than  anything  we  can 
remember  outside  of  Poe's 
tales. 

Amongst  their  many  merits, 
it  must  be  said  of  Mr  Sidney 
Grier  and  Mr  Bernard  Capes 
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that  they  are  not  parsimonious 
with  their  good  things.  It  is 
no  Barmecide  feast  they  give 
their  readers,  but  a  great  round 
joint  at  which  one  may  cut  and 
come  again.  When  we  have 
said  this,  and  when  we  add 
that  the  latest  novels  of  both 
these  writers  are  strikingly  un- 
conventional, and  are  each  very 
careful  and  elaborate  historical 
studies,  we  exhaust  the  features 
they  have  in  common.  We  are 
glad  to  see  Mr  Grier  returning 
to  the  field  of  his  first  remark- 
able tour  de  force,  and  we  can 
say  nothing  better  of  '  Like 
Another  Helen'  than  that  it 
emphatically  repeats  the  suc- 
cess of  'In  Furthest  Ind.'  In 
the  latter  Mr  Grier  gave  us 
the  best  novel  yet  written  deal- 
ing with  John  Company ;  he 
has  now  incorporated  into  liter- 
ature the  tragedy  of  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta.  Not  alone 
is  the  subject  ambitious,  for 
Mr  Grier  has  elected  to  tell 
the  story  in  true  Bichardsonian 
manner  in  the  form  of  letters 
between  Miss  Amelia  Turner 
and  Miss  Sylvia  Freyne.  In 
spite  of  this  handicap  both  of 
form  and  of  matter,  Mr  Grier 
has  produced  what  falls  little 
short  of  being  a  great  historical 
novel.  Curiously  enough,  the 
failing  of  the  book  is  that  it  is 
too  clever :  it  reproduces  with 
too  great  an  accuracy  the  exact 
language  and  spirit  of  the  age ; 
the  result  being  that  the  casual 
reader  will,  in  all  probability, 
vote  as  dull  a  book  that  really 
throbs  with  the  romance  of  a 
great  achievement,  and  is  in 
itself  a  notable  literary  feat. 
In  his  subject  Mr  Bernard  Capes 


is  also  greatly  daring — attempt- 
ing nothing  less  than  a  novel 
of  the  French  Revolution  in 
the  "  grand  "  style,  with  many 
real  personages  crossing  and 
recrossing  his  stage.  The  very 
least  that  can  be  said  is  that  Mr 
Capes  has  written  an  extraordi- 
narily brilliant  novel,  which  ren- 
ders him  one  of  the  few  authors 
of  to-day  of  whom  greatness 
may  be  predicted.  We  do  not 
know  any  writer  who  has  quite 
the  same  power  of  painting 
great  subjects  with  so  broad  a 
brush.  In  fine  details  he  leaves 
something  to  seek,  but  in  breadth 
and  vigour  and  dioramic  power 
Mr  Capes  has  no  living  equal. 
The  subject  of  'Our  Lady  of 
Darkness '  is  admirably  suited 
to  his  genius  for  description, 
and  he  has  coped  with  an 
immensely  difficult  subject  in 
a  manner  that  compels  our 
admiration,  however  we  may 
object  to  details  either  in  the 
design  or  in  the  workman- 
ship. Theroigne,  the  maenad  of 
the  Revolution ;  the  ill-fated 
Nicette ;  Edward  Murk,  the 
cold  -  blooded  aristocrat ;  his 
uncle,  the  goatish  English  lord, 
— they  are  all  painted  in  with 
such  extraordinary  vividness 
and  fidelity  that  they  must 
become  invested  with  a  person- 
ality to  the  most  sluggish 
imagination.  Mr  Capes  has 
even  the  temerity  to  introduce 
Sheridan  upon  the  stage ;  and 
although  for  our  own  part  we 
think  he  treats  him  somewhat 
scurvily,  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  in  all  his  bold  emulation 
of  '  Esmond '  Mr  Capes  has  not 
only  avoided  the  ridiculous,  but 
has  scored  a  very  wonder- 
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ful  success.  The  thought  of 
'  Esmond '  suggests  the  one 
failing  that  stands  between 
Mr  Capes  and  fame.  Where 
Thackeray  was  content  with  a 
beautiful  simplicity  and  wrought 
of  it  effects  that  touch  the 
high -water  mark  of  English 
prose,  Mr  Capes  makes  use  of 
a  style  that  goes  far  to  annul 
his  unquestionable  literary  ex- 
cellences. With  his  really 
splendid  powers  of  description 
and  his  very  rare  mastery  of 
language,  it  is  matter  for  regret 
that  Mr  Capes  should  so  per- 
sistently exaggerate  the  defects 
of  his  qualities.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  certain  fearful  joy 
in  watching  a  skilled  acrobat 
performing  on  the  wire -rope, 
and  it  is  with  something  of  the 
same  uneasy  admiration  that 
we  watch  Mr  Capes  at  a  giddy 
height  disporting  himself  on  the 
thin  wire  of  strained  metaphor. 
But  when  he  slips  down  at  the 
end  of  each  performance  into 
the  language  of  every  day,  we 
cannot  help  asking  ourselves  if 
the  play  is  worth  the  candle. 
It  is  not.  Young  writers  who 
have  nothing  to  say  can  be 
excused  for  making  up  for  the 
want  of  matter  by  an  excess 
of  manner.  But  Mr  Capes  has 
no  need  to  overdress  his  char- 
acters :  the  whole  texture  of 
his  work  is  far  too  good  to  re- 
quire the  help  of  meretricious 
ornament.  He  has  much  to 
say,  and  knows  how  to  say  it 
without  having  recourse  to  the 
posturing  of  the  literary  con- 
tortionist. 

The  briefest  survey  of  con- 
temporary fiction  cannot  omit 
all  reference  to  the  great  liter- 


ary industry  that  still  flourishes 
apace  and  sets  every  day  upon 
the  bookstalls  a  row  of  machine- 
made  romances.  All  over  the 
country  is  heard  the  click  of  the 
busy  typewriter,  and  every  day 
sees  an  accession  to  the  ranks 
of  the  clever  artisans  who  are 
engaged  in  building  romances 
according  to  the  formula  of  Mr 
Weyman.  Poor  Mr  Weyman  ! 
He  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery,  and 
now,  like  Captain  Bobadil,  he 
may  reflect  with  some  regret 
that  he  has  trained  up  a  hun- 
dred gentlemen  to  fight  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  as  well  as 
himself.  The  discerning  few, 
we  believe,  will  maintain  rightly 
enough  that  none  of  the  pupils 
can  fight  altogether  as  well  as 
the  master  fought  in  '  Under 
the  Red  Robe ' :  they  observe  all 
the  rules  of  the  game,  but  their 
movements  are  executed  with 
a  wooden  precision  that  con- 
trasts poorly  with  the  graceful 
dexterity  of  Mr  Weyman.  The 
best  imitation  we  have  seen 
for  a  long  time  is  Mr  Mason's 
'  Miranda  of  the  Balcony,' 
which  by  virtue  of  its  excel- 
lent technique  has  a  certain 
literary  value,  though  it  is  not 
literature.  It  would  be  quite 
wrong  to  say  that  Mr  Mason 
has  constructed  a  good  plot. 
His  story  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  serious  fiction  as  a 
marionette  show  to  grand 
drama;  but  he  is  fully  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  having 
done  this  essentially  humble 
work  surpassingly  well.  The 
performance  is  without  a  hitch  ; 
the  puppets  respond  to  the 
pulling  of  the  wires  with  the 
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smooth  certainty  of  well-oiled  it    to   be   not    a   novel  but  an 

machinery.     All  this  is  so  ob-  expanded  play,   and  the   story 

vious,   that   its   restatement   is  is    constructed    in    accordance 

justified    only    by    the    neces-  with    the    precepts     of     melo- 

sity   of   supporting  Mr  Mason  drama,    not     of     literary    art. 

against    the   dangerous   hyper-  No   doubt    Mr    Mason    meant 

bole    of   critics,  who   will   con-  it    to    be    nothing    more,    and 

gratulate  him  on  having  con-  we  would  congratulate  him  in 

structed    "  a    masterly   plot   in  anticipation     of     the      success 

which      there      are     no      loose  which      is      likely      to      await 

ends."      That    Mr    Mason    has  Miranda   when    she   quits   the 

left     not    a    single    loose    end  balcony   for   the   stage.       And 

we   cheerfully   grant ;   but    we  we     thank    him    also    for   the 

differ  from  such  critics  by  be-  useful  service  he  has  rendered 

lieving    that     it     is     precisely  to  literature   in   showing   once 

this     excellence     that     debars  for  all  that  a  novel  which  con- 

hirn  from  serious  consideration  tains    no   loose   ends    must   in- 

as  a  novelist. .    The  very  title  evitably     be     a     travesty     of 

of  Mr  Mason's  work  proclaims  truth. 
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THE    LOOKER-ON. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR:    THE  70,000  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICATIONS A   GOLDEN 

THOUGHT THE  CHURCH  CONFERENCE. 


AT  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  in  the  second  of  these 
desultory  screeds,  remark  was 
made  upon  the  wave  of  appre- 
hension which  in  1892  swept 
over  the  whole  of  Europe :  a 
prophetic  fear,  conceived  in 
time  of  perfect  peace,  that  the 
century  would  end  in  confusion 
and  bloodshed.  On  a  sudden, 
it  was  a  present  dread  every- 
where, and  everywhere  found 
expression.  Whence  the  super- 
stition sprang  was  unknown ; 
its  contagion  moving  so  quickly 
(upon  expectant  ground,  though, 
we  must  suppose)  that  it  almost 
seemed  to  have  been  generated 
in  a  night  by  some  warning 
whisper  blown  across  the  world. 
Such  things  are  recorded  in  old 
tales,  and  this  explanation  was 
the  more  credible  because  1892 
was  an  exceptionally  quiet  year; 
much  less  disturbed  than  some 
that  immediately  preceded  it 
and  some  that  came  after. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  super- 
stition had  run  its  course  and 
was  exhausted  before  the  por- 
tents appeared  that  should  have 
kept  it  alive.  More  than  once 
they  looked  black  enough  as 
the  century  drew  nearer  to  its 
close ;  but  though  the  common 
visitation  of  alarm  was  not 
forgotten  by  superstitious  per- 
sons like  the  Looker-on,  it  seems 
never  to  have  been  reminded  of 
itself. 

Within  three  months  of  the 


end  of  1899  war  there  is — but 
such  a  war  as  was  undreamt 
of  in  the  prophetic  souls  of  any 
of  us.  Had  the  Zadkiel  of 
'92  pictured  it, — seventy  thou- 
sand British  soldiers  sailing 
for  South  Africa,  with  officers 
enough  for  twenty  thousand 
more,  troops  bent  thither  from 
India,  from  Canada,  from  all 
the  Australian  colonies,  reserves 
and  the  militia  called  out 
and  on  the  move,  and  the 
"objective"  of  this  great  gath- 
ering of  forces  no  other  than 
the  Transvaal  Republic  and  the 
Orange  Free  State, — how  ridic- 
ulous the  prophet  Zadkiel  would 
have  been !  We  should  have 
said,  all  of  us,  that  nothing 
more  ignorantly  absurd  could 
enter  the  brain  of  a  mad 
alarmist  turned  almanack- 
maker.  Yet,  for  a  lesson  that 
we  should  sit  down  to  when 
these  troubles  are  over,  here 
is  the  whole  spectacle  before 
us ;  and  it  comes  about,  as 
we  perceive,  quite  evenly  and 
naturally  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months.  There  is  noth- 
ing excessive  in  it,  nothing 
overstrained,  but  all  judicious 
and  as  need  and  precaution 
appoint. 

The  magnitude  and  speed  of 
these  armaments  teach  a  great 
deal  beyond  their  most  obvious 
and  most  grateful  lesson :  to  wit, 
that  Lord  Wolseley  boasted 
within  bounds  when  he  said 
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that  he  with  his  Wood  and  his 
Buller,  and  one  or  two  other 
soldiers  both  born  and  made, 
had  brought  the  army  to  about 
as  fine  a  point  of  readiness  as 
heart  could  wish.  That  we  see 
plainly ;  and  at  the  same  time 
something  else  of  a  different 
complexion.  Everything  con- 
tributory to  the  war,  every  cir- 
cumstance attending  it,  might 
have  been  planned  to  convince 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
that  its  army  is  too  small  in 
peace  time  by  20,000  men  at 
the  very  least.  Even  the  fact 
that  there  are  70,000  British 
soldiers  in  South  Africa  instead 
of  fifty  is  partly  due  to  there 
being  so  many  men  too  few 
under  the  British  colours. 
That  may  seem  strange,  but 
its  truth  will  be  seen  when  we 
consider  the  various  reasons  for 
sending  all  at  once  so  great  an 
expedition  to  South  Africa. 

That  figure,  70,000,  is  ex- 
pressive enough  to  comprise 
recognition  of  all  the  conditions 
under  which  the  war  begins, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  indi- 
cates that  the  wisest  provision 
has  been  made  against  sinister 
possibilities.  These  abound. 
When  in  June  or  July  war  with 
President  Kruger  came  into 
view,  it  had  a  very  different 
aspect  to  most  eyes  from  that 
which  it  wore  in  September. 
Then  a  war  with  the  Transvaal 
Republic  was  a  war  with  so 
many  Transvaal  Boers ;  and 
we  used  to  talk  and  hear  of 
twenty  thousand  men  to  make 
quick  work  of  it.  Even  now, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  week 
in  October,  the  war  is  often 
described  as  a  war  with  a 


farmer  population  no  more 
numerous  than  the  fighting 
force  of  Aberdeenshire  or 
Brighton.  And  this  is  suf- 
ficiently true,  speaking  for  the 
Boers  and  as  to  their  part  in 
the  quarrel.  But  the  war  is 
a  vast  deal  more  than  that 
for  us,  as  our  Government, 
which  had  no  possible  choice 
but  to  engage  in  it  at  last, 
understood  preveniently.  In 
one  quarter  there  was  a  risk 
of  provocation  to  enmity  within 
our  own  t borders;  in  another 
direction  lay  the  chance  of  a 
very  lamentable  sort  of  out- 
break ;  in  others,  a  supply  of 
opportunity  for  what  might 
or  might  not  prove  a  reck- 
less eagerness  to  push  and 
squeeze  to  Britain's  hurt. 
What  all  that  means  is 
no  secret  to  any  intelligent 
newspaper  reader  in  any  lan- 
guage. The  first  of  these  pos- 
sibilities was  the  exacerbation 
of  Africander  sympathy  with 
the  two  Republics ;  the  second, 
murderous  reappearance  of  the 
assegai  for  revenge  or  plunder ; 
the  third,  the  common  and 
well  recognised  policy  of  all 
Governments  when  a  rival  na- 
tion gets  into  temporary  diffi- 
culties. Now  of  course  these 
eventualities — which  are  all  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
not  mere  accidentals — become 
more  probable  with  the  greater 
length  of  time  allowed  for  their 
preparation  and  development. 
Some  mere  mischance  may 
precipitate  to  -  morrow  what 
hangs  in  hesitation  or  is  half 
withdrawn  to-day.  Hence  the 
70,000  ;  which  is  at  the  same 
time  recognition  of  many  risks 
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and  much  danger,  and  the  best 
provision  against  them  that 
can  be  made. 

The  first  object  in  drawing 
so  largely  upon  all  resources  for 
a  war  with  those  small  States 
includes  every  other.  It  is,  of 
course,  to  end  the  conflict  in  the 
shortest  time  possible ;  for  not 
only  within  but  outside  South 
Africa,  the  accident  of  a  day 
might  make  a  very  great  dif- 
ference :  as  the  death  of  Abdur 
Rahman,  to  take  the  first  illus- 
tration that  comes  to  mind. 
Now,  considering  the  limit  of 
our  military  resources,  nothing 
more  could  be  done  than  has 
been  done  to  achieve  that  first 
purpose,  which  would  be  as 
well  fulfilled  by  forcing  speedy 
surrender  as  by  inflicting  rapid 
defeat.  With  the  70,000 
launched,  or  something  like 
that  number,  one  of  these  two 
events  may  be  pretty  safely 
reckoned  on ;  and  if  so,  then  we 
may  reckon  upon  the  speediest 
extinction  of  the  more  danger- 
ous provocations,  opportunities, 
and  excitements  of  the  war 
that  could  be  contrived.  But 
if  that  calculation  fails,  if  from 
some  unfortunate  cause  the 
war  drags  on  and  disturbances 
threaten,  there  will  be  no  reason 
to  regret  the  sending  of  the 
70,000.  Do  the  blacks  break 
out  ?  Here  is  a  force  that  can 
keep  them  down  with  one  hand 
while  the  other  obeys  its  orig- 
inal orders.  Does  something 
happen  to  inflame  the  whole 
Dutch  population  against  us? 
The  70,000  will  be  useful  then 
to  impose  restraint  on  the 
impulses  of  race  sympathy  and 
race  hatred.  Is  there  need  of 


those  Indian  troops  in  the 
place  whence  they  came  ?  They 
may  depart  upon  their  not  very 
tedious  journey  and  yet  leave 
an  effective  British  army  in 
South  Africa.  And  in  any 
one  of  these  cases,  or  in  all, 
the  advantage  of  having  a 
large  staff  of  officers  with  the 
70,000  will  be  obvious  to  a 
competent  imagination. 

Of  course  it  is  open  to  any 
one  to  say  that  the  object  of 
despatching  so  large  an  ex- 
pedition is  simple  and  sole :  it 
is  desirable  to  have  done  with 
the  war  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  But  if  he  asks  himself 
why  it  is  so  desirable,  he  will 
come  upon  all  these  explanations 
with  others  of  the  same  charac- 
ter; and  it  makes  some  difference 
to  the  credit  of  the  Government 
and  the  War  Office  that  the 
explanations  are  also  motives. 
Fully  interpreted,  the  70,000  for 
South  Africa,  got  together  by 
a  heavy  draft  upon  all  our 
military  resources,  abounds 
with  instruction  and  appeal. 
It  officially  declares  the  charac- 
ter of  the  war  and  its  possible 
difficulties  and  developments 
within  its  own  area.  It  hints 
at  the  relations  which  a  long 
conflict  in  South  Africa  may 
put  us  into  with  other  coun- 
tries. It  exemplifies  in  the 
most  telling  way  the  insecurity 
of  our  confidence  that  though 
England  has  but  a  small  army 
she  will  never  be  "  cornered  "  for 
want  of  soldiers.  And  by  all 
this  it  is  a  stronger  call  to  the 
country  to  be  prepared  for  acci- 
dents, and  meanwhile  to  fight 
through  the  South  African  war 
with  the  utmost  energy  and 
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despatch,  than  has  yet  been 
uttered  by  word  of  mouth  or  is 
likely  to  be. 

Possibly  the  war  may  come 
to  a  sudden  end  by  collapse — 
the  result  which  we  at  home 
think  only  natural  when  we 
look  to  the  number  of  our 
soldiers  swarming  to  well-chosen 
ground,  and  to  their  superiority 
in  drill,  equipment,  leadership. 
If  not,  and  the  fight  drags  on 
a  while,  we  may  find  that  two 
of  what  may  be  called  the  out- 
side dangers  of  the  situation 
come  together.  It  is  a  mere 
matter  of  course  that  the 
greater  nations  of  the  Continent 
will  seek  what  advantage  may 
be  drawn,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  our  South  African  em- 
barrassments. Before  the  war 
began  it  seemed  as  if  some  of 
these  nations,  if  not  all,  believed 
that  we  were  quite  in  the  right 
and  the  Transvaalers  altogether 
in  the  wrong :  we  had  the 
sympathy  of  those  nations,  or 
their  good  opinion  at  the  least. 
With  the  sound  of  the  first  shot 
all  that  changes ;  and  whether 
it  changes  as  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment or  of  business,  the  con- 
sequence to  us  is  pretty  much 
the  same.  In  either  case  it 
is  hostility;  though  moderate 
enough,  perhaps,  to  be  content 
with  "  compensation "  in  cer- 
tain events,  or  tempered  with  a 
readiness  to  give  up  all  thought 
of  interference  at  a  price.  To 
make  a  good  bargain,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  discover  some 
plausible  right  or  some  pas- 
sable excuse  for  interference ; 
and  at  present  nothing  of  the 
kind  exists.  But  since  any- 
thing will  do  which  diplomacy 


can  mention  with  a  grave  face, 
it  seems  to  me  important  on 
that  account  alone  to  carefully 
watch  and  rigorously  suppress 
every  sign  and  symptom  of  a 
native  outbreak.  Tribal  risings 
have  always  been  thought  not 
unlikely  as  a  consequence  of 
war,  and  at  the  time  I  write 
reports  of  "  increasing  uneasi- 
ness amongst  the  Basutos"  are 
frequent  and  particular.  They 
may  be  false  all  the  same ;  but 
there  is  no  more  likely  adjunct 
of  the  war  than  Zulu,  Swazi, 
Basuto  washing  of  spears  and 
burning  of  farms,  and  in  that 
(were  there  only  enough  of  it), 
quite  sufficient  ground  for  "  in- 
tervention" might  be  found  if 
wanted.  There  is  no  denying 
that  other  European  Powers 
have  African  territory  to  pro- 
tect, no  denying  that  war  be- 
tween the  white  peoples  in 
presence  of  the  black  has  al- 
ways been  deprecated  as  a  sort 
of  treachery  to  a  common  bond ; 
nor  can  the  diplomatist  be  con- 
tradicted who  says  that  news 
flies  fast  and  far  in  Africa,  and 
that  tribal  risings  are  in  the 
first  place  "catching,"  and  in 
the  next  a  bad  education  for 
warlike  savages  who  outnumber 
their  white  neighbours  by  hun- 
dreds to  one.  Here  we  see  the 
easy  means  of  formulating  re- 
monstrance on  behalf  of  "  inter- 
ests too  grave  to  be  neglected  " 
(as  the  phrase  would  probably 
run),  and  therewith  the  begin- 
ning of  interference.  Report 
of  native  "uneasiness"  is  usually 
accompanied  by  an  assurance  of 
friendliness  to  ourselves  and 
hostility  to  the  Dutch.  But  if 
these  braves  of  the  assegai 
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must  break  out,  they  should 
be  invited  to  attack  ourselves 
rather  than  allowed  to  fall  upon 
the  Boers.  That  would  be  the 
more  politic  thing  of  the  two 
by  far ;  but  the  better  way, 
and  the  one  which  the  British 
generals  will  no  doubt  adopt, 
is  to  put  vigilant,  unshrinking 
repression  of  native  partnership 
in  the  war  amongst  the  fore- 
most of  its  duties. 

If  that  is  done,  and  the  war 
goes  on,  one  of  its  greatest  dan- 
gers may  be  averted.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  this  is  the 
worst  danger  of  all;  for  while 
in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  keep  down  great  tribes  of 
half  -  awakened  savages,  with 
loot  before  their  eyes,  the  scent 
of  blood  in  their  nostrils,  and  a 
variety  of  Majuba-memories  in 
their  hearts,  dissociation  from 
them  in  the  fight  would  be  a 
more  difficult  matter  for  us  still. 
And  while  toleration  of  such 
help  in  a  war  like  this  would  be 
little  short  of  infamous,  tolera- 
tion is  not  what  it  would  be 
called.  It  would  be  called  con- 
trivance by  every  nation  in 
Europe  and  by  most  Dutchmen 
in  South  Africa.  The  accusa- 
tion of  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours would  not  matter  much. 
We  are  so  thoroughly  hated 
amongst  them  as  it  is,  and  the 
feeling  is  so  ready  to  respond  to 
any  use  which  their  Govern- 
ments may  have  in  calling  it 
out,  that  no  additional  crime 
can  do  us  any  additional  harm 
so  far.  It  is  another  thing 
when  we  look  to  South  Africa. 
By  the  rejoicing  at  home  here 
over  British  victories  the  bitter- 


ness of  defeat  may  be  measured  ; 
though  not  very  accurately 
unless  we  remember  that  out 
there  the  vanquished  are  obliged 
to  live  in  daily  view  of  their 
conquerors.  When  the  war  is 
ended,  British  statesmanship 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  ran- 
cour engendered  by  it  not  as  an 
offence  but  as  a  substantial  evil ; 
that  is  to  say,  much  as  Indian 
statesmen  would  have  to  deal 
with  a  famine  if  famine  bred 
disaffection.  That  may  be 
stated  as  a  mere  political  fact, 
the  magnitude  of  which  cannot 
be  inconsiderable  in  any  event. 
What  the  rancour  of  defeat 
would  amount  to  if  the  dream 
of  some  English  newspapers 
came  true,  and  "  fifty  thousand 
of  Africa's  finest  and  bravest 
tribes"  swarmed  out  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  result,  our  own  sensi- 
bilities are  able  to  inform  us. 

The  sooner  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  smaller  the  likelihood 
of  that  calamity,  as  well  as 
every  other  grave  mischance. 
But  human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  and  Governments  being  more 
or  less  inhuman  by  privilege 
and  necessity,  there  is  no  great 
nation  in  Europe  that  does 
not  pray  for  a  continuance  of 
the  war  and  watch  for  any 
practicable  means  of  prolong- 
ing it.  It  is  true  that  the  de- 
struction of  this  country  would 
be  inconvenient  in  one  way  or 
another  for  our  bitterest  enemy 
and  most  eager  rivals.  But  a 
rift  in  the  British  Empire, -a  rift 
that  might  possibly  be  widened, 
would  rejoice  all  three  of  them : 
every  blow  to  its  prestige  de- 
lights them ;  and  such  oppor- 
tunity as  the  South  African 
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war  offers  for  pushing  their 
fortunes  at  Britain's  expense  is 
naturally  of  the  kind  that  suits 
them  best.  It  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  they  will  take  full 
advantage  of  it,  and  perfectly 
proper  also,  as  the  rules  of  the 
game  declare.  If  only  the 
occasion  lasts  long  enough, 
old  schemes  of  aggression  will 
be  advanced,  new  plans  of 
encroachment  laid  down  per- 
chance ;  or  non  -  interference 
will  be  offered  at  a  price.  The 
German  longing  for  dominion 
in  the  Pacific  sharpens  at  once, 
and  most  inopportunely  too ; 
for  the  Australian  colonies 
would  think  themselves  badly 
treated  if  one  consequence  of 
the  war  they  volunteered  for 
were  the  loss  of  British  rights 
in  Samoa.  Given  the  time  that 
was  at  first  allotted  by  experts 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  Boers, 
and  we  shall  probably  have  in- 
teresting news  from  China, 
from  Persia,  or  from  the  Af- 
ghan frontier.  And  this  is  one 
answer  to  Mr  Dillon  and  Mr 
Redmond  when  they  declaim 
against  the  murderous  coward- 
ice revealed  in  sending  seventy 
thousand  men  to  destroy  the 
undisciplined  levies  of  the  two 
little  Dutch  republics.  Far 
more  than  the  total  value  of 
both  States  may  depend  upon 
a  summary  conclusion  of  the 
war. 

And  here  I  stop  to  read  con- 
firmatory news  of  the  first  seri- 
ous engagement,  with  its  fine 
success  for  our  side,  its  radiant 
witness  to  the  courage  of  our 
soldiery  and  the  devotion  of  its 
officers,  mixed  up  (the  news- 
paper reporters  will  have  it 


so)  with  jeers  at  chicken- 
hearted  Boers  who  cannot  face 
cold  steel.  Ah,  what  a  pity 
that  patriotism  can  be  so  at- 
rociously mouthed  and  parodied 
and  marketed  as  we  see  that  it 
often  is  !  It  is  an  imperfect 
story  of  the  battle  that  I  read 
— imperfect  in  everything  but 
the  record  of  the  glorious  loss 
that  maintains  and  carries  on 
the  credit  of  English  gentlemen 
in  the  field.  Later  news — old 
news  to  the  reader  of  these  lines 
— may  take  something  from  the 
importance  of  the  affair,  or  may 
add  to  it;  but  the  subtraction 
(if  any)  must  be  very  consider- 
able to  destroy  the  hope  that 
shines  from  Symons's  victory. 
Accomplished  within  a  few  days 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
it  should  do  much  to  bring  the 
end  in  sight.  Yet  there  are  two 
things  against  that  expectation : 
not  alone  the  coldly  ferocious 
obstinacy  of  the  Boer  in  a 
quarrel,  but  the  desperation  of 
the  case  for  that  people  when 
they  look  beyond  defeat.  This 
particular  has  a  great  interest 
for  us,  on  account  of  its  incon- 
venience for  ourselves.  Did  we 
look  with  their  eyes  beyond 
defeat,  we  should  see  nothing 
but  the  worst  humiliation,  the 
worst  misfortune  conceivable  to 
their  minds ;  the  rest  is  thick 
darkness.  Now,  their  obstinacy 
may  be  a  brutal  fault  (we  think 
differently  of  it  as  a  branch 
characteristic  grown  in  Britain), 
and  their  view  of  the  life  for 
them  after  defeat  may  seem 
unreasonably  pessimistic  ;  yet 
if  the  product  of  these  feelings 
is  a  desperation  of  recklessness, 
of  violence,  likely  to  infuriate 
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the  animosity  of  race  yet  more 
and  heighten  the  difficulties  of 
future  government,  it  becomes  a 
merely  selfish  duty  to  find  some 
means  of  appeasement. 

Indeed,  the  army  corps  being 
now  despatched,  and  military 
matters  being  comfortably  set- 
tled out  of  hand,  this  other  is 
the  most  pressing  of  all  the 
duties  of  the  empire  to  South 
Africa.  The  attempt  must  be 
made,  and  in  view  of  a  highly 
probable  desperation  of  reck- 
lessness it  cannot  be  made  too 
soon  after  the  rout  at  Dundee 
HilL  Perhaps  it  may  come 
about  in  this  way. 

So  far,  the  remedy  for  a  cer- 
tain state  of  things  in  South 
Africa  is  destructive.  It  must 
immediately  become  recon- 
structive; and  this  Africander 
population  which  is  now  so 
vociferously  though  not  quite 
judiciously  called  rebel,  brutal, 
false,  treacherous,  thievish, 
cowardly,  and  much  else  that 
is  vile  (but  especially  rebel  and 
treacherous),  will  have  to  be 
built  into  the  new  edifice  of 
Government ;  —  an  important 
consideration.  Upon  what 
lines  the  new  edifice  should 
run  must  have  been  anxiously 
pondered  by  the  Queen's  Min- 
isters as  soon  as  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  if  not  before ;  and  a 
troublesome  business  it  must  be 
for  them.  That  the  two  re- 
publics will  be  placed  definitely 
under  the  British  flag,  as  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal  are,  was  de- 
termined from  the  beginning, 
and  is  now  a  matter  of  course. 
What  then,  what  next?  is  a 
question  that  must  remain  un- 
resolved, I  suppose,  till  we  see 


whether  the  war  will  end  with 
the  subjugation  of  the  South 
African  Republic  and  the 
Orange  Free  State — just  these 
two — or  not  till  after  a  general 
turmoil  of  native  outbreak  and 
civil  war.  In  that  event,  seem- 
ingly, the  whole  country  would 
have  to  be  taken  under  the  sole 
rule  of  the  Crown  for  a  while — 
whether  with  or  without  trouble 
from  Continental  Governments. 
But  it  is  by  far  the  least  likely 
event,  after  the  affair  of  Dun- 
dee Hill ;  and  a  speedy  ter- 
mination of  hostilities  should 
naturally  be  followed,  and  of 
course  will  be,  by  a  scheme  of 
reconstitution  promising  the 
utmost  allowance  of  self-gov- 
ernment with  equal  rights  for 
Dutch  and  English.  Of  course 
that  will  not  stifle  the  feeling 
amongst  the  Dutch  that  they 
have  been  put  down,  but  that 
cannot  be  helped  and  must  be 
endured.  Something  like  the 
Canadian  scheme  is  heard  of, 
and  very  sensibly  if  there  is 
no  material  truth  in  the  talk 
(and  I  for  one  never  believed 
there  was)  of  Africander  revolt 
deep  -  rooted  and  inveterate : 
otherwise,  a  South  African 
Canada  would  be  as  a  Canada 
with  every  province  half-pop- 
ulated by  newly  exasperated 
rebel  Frenchmen,  with  every 
office  open  to  them.  However, 
supposing  some  such  scheme 
resolved  upon — liberal,  gener- 
ous, with  perhaps  some  speci- 
ally reconciling  conditions  for 
the  States  which  are  to  lose 
an  independence  as  dear  to 
them  as  it  is  to  any  —  and 
supposing  the  existence  of  the 
mad  desperation  we  spoke  of 
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just  now,  why  may  not  the 
peace  be  ready  for  proclama- 
tion when  the  army-corps  lands 
its  last  man,  or  before,  if  the 
Boer  levies  are  beaten  and 
breaking  up?  Even  for  the 
reasons  that  guide  the  most 
resolutely  selfish  statesmanship, 
I  am  for  forestalling  by  every 
possible  means  all  such  violence 
as  he  imagined  who  wrote  that 
letter  from  Mr  Kruger  to  an 
American  newspaper,  with  its 
"purple  patch"  about  a  de- 
fence that  would  appal  human- 
ity. There  should  be  no  avoid- 
able responsibility  with  us  for 
the  outrages  of  an  ignorant  and 
hopeless  desperation  in  South 
Africa,  not  only  for  humanity's 
sake — the  prevailing  flood  of 
cant  sickens  me  against  men- 
tioning it  —  but  as  a  mere 
matter  of  politics,  of  calcula- 
tion. Since,  then,  a  new  con- 
stitution must  be  offered  to 
these  Transvaalers  and  Free 
State  citizens  as  British  sub- 
jects, and  since  many  con- 
siderations of  the  last  im- 
portance put  us  to  the  task 
of  winning  them  to  it  by  the 
most  thoughtful  and  generous 
means,  the  first  favourable 
moment  should  be  chosen  for 
showing  what  we  intend. 
Possibly  the  moment  may  coin- 
cide with  the  landing  of  Sir 
Redvers  Buller. 

But  whether  then  or  after 
more  hard  fighting,  the  most 
conciliating  plan  of  recon- 
struction will  be  as  safe  an 
experiment  as  the  least, — for 
whatever  the  scheme  may  be, 
it  is  agreed  that  South  Africa 
must  be  well  garrisoned  by 
British  troops  for  years  to  come. 


There  is  your  security  in  every 
case.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  of 
itself  an  argument  for  according 
the  utmost  freedom  in  internal 
affairs ;  for  if  for  a  while  South 
Africa  must  needs  have  the  look 
of  a  conquered  country,  reason 
the  more  that  certain  of  its 
inhabitants  should  lose  as  soon 
as  possible  the  humiliation  and 
the  jealousy  of  a  subjugated 
people.  In  contemplating  the 
garrison,  we  return  to  a  matter 
of  ultimate  concern  to  ourselves 
in  every  relation  of  government. 
The  fact  that  unsuspected 
causes  and  agencies  have  sud- 
denly compelled  the  raking 
together  of  most  of  our  available 
fighting  men  for  transport  to  a 
place  like  South  Africa,  opening 
the  empire  (for  that  is  clear 
enough)  to  any  hostile  coup 
that  awaited  development,  is 
plain  warning  that  the  army 
is  undermanned.  And  now  it 
appears  that  a  part  of  this  too 
small  force  must  be  settled  in 
South  Africa, — which  almost 
amounts,  I  suppose,  to  the  loss 
of  so  many  thousands  of  men 
for  special  service.  Consider- 
ing the  difficulties  of  the  re- 
cruiting-sergeant, this  is  a  truly 
serious  matter.  But  whatever 
his  difficulties  may  be,  the 
South  African  trouble  and  its 
eminent  possibilities  decide  that 
they  must  be  overcome.  Short 
of  conscription,  there  is  no 
remedy  but  higher  pay  for  the 
soldier :  so  they  have  long  said 
who  know  best.  Then  rather 
than  the  empire  should  remain 
at  such  risks  as  it  is  evidently 
open  to,  the  soldier's  pay  must 
be  raised. 

It    will    be     a    considerable 
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charge  upon  the  country;  but 
it  is  a  kind  of  charge  which,  I 
fear,  the  country  will  have  to 
get  used  to.  Better  that  it 
should  do  so;  and  therefore, 
and  for  other  reasons  of  a 
broader  character,  I  hope  it 
will  be  known  before  these 
pages  are  published  that  the 
costs  of  the  South  African  war 
are  to  be  paid  out  of  income, 
by  special  tax  upon  the  whole 
community.  It  is  a  just  and 
wise  intention.  Whether  the 
expense  of  the  war  should  be 
met  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  or 
whether  by  immediate  and 
general  taxation,  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  finance.  Reasons 
extending  over  the  whole  field 
of  politics  and  government 
support  or  rather  demand  the 
course  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  said  to  be 
resolved  upon. 

P.S. — More  news  from  South 
Africa,  and  still  of  victory  for 
our  troops :  not  less  welcome, 
either,  for  being  unaccom- 
panied, this  time,  by  derisory 
comparisons  between  Boer 
cowardice  and  British  pluck. 
The  story,  in  which  Sir  George 
White  joins,  is  of  Boer  strategy 
well  planned,  and  of  Boer  cour- 
age in  a  vain  attempt  to  redeem 
it  from  failure.  It  also  seems  to 
tell  of  a  Boer  determination  to 
exhaust  every  means  and  all 
power  of  attack  before  any 
considerable  addition  to  the 
British  forces  can  land ;  and 
though  that  may  mean  the 
chronicling  of  a  defeat  or  two 
for  our  men,  it  promises  the 
speedy  conclusion  of  a  war 
fought  out  to  the  utmost. 


Speedy  may  it  be.  The  reasons 
for  that  wish  are  not  a  dimin- 
ishing quantity. 


There  is  no  computing  how 
many  minds  turn  from  the 
violent  discordances  of  the  war, 
and  the  still  unresolved  doubts 
attendant  on  it,  to  where  the 
Queen  is ;  sure  that  unless  it 
be  in  certain  homes  where  there 
is  great  mourning,  yet  with 
great  pride,  there  is  no  more 
thoughtful  or  more  sorrowing 
spirit  than  hers.  Wars  differ ; 
and  the  fact  that  this  South 
African  conflict  was  precipi- 
tated, at  last,  by  President 
Kruger  and  his  counsellors 
takes  nothing  from  its  char- 
acter as  unfortunate  :  how 
should  it  be  otherwise  and  so 
like  civil  war?  The  emotion 
that  accentuates  the  simplest 
word  may  be  felt  even  when 
the  word  speaks  to  the  eye  in 
mechanical  print  ;  and  that 
everybody  found  who  read  the 
Queen's  message  of  sympathy 
after  the  fighting  at  Dundee 
and  Elandslaagte.  We  under- 
stand, and  recall  by  some 
natural  uninvited  process  of 
memory  a  recent  act  of  royal 
interference  in  a  small  interna- 
tional complication.  This  was 
when  a  French  fisher-boy,  on 
board  a  marauding  French  fish- 
ing smack,  was  shot  dead  from 
the  deck  of  a  British  cruiser. 
The  fisher-boy  was  quite  law- 
fully killed, — no  doubt  about 
that.  Yet  there  was  a  some- 
thing about  the  affair  which  we 
all  wished  there  was  not :  a 
something  that  had  nothing  to 
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do  with  law,  nothing  to  do  with 
morality,  nothing  to  do  with 
unhappiness  at  offending  the 
French — and  yet  a  something. 
The  difficulty  of  defining  it  was 
matched  by  the  difficulty  of 
imagining  a  right,  proper,  and 
adequate  remedy.  It  could  not 
come  from  the  Government;  that 
would  have  been  worse  than 
improper.  It  could  not  come 
from  the  ordinary  British  indi- 
vidual, for  that  would  have 
been  inadequate ;  nor  from  a 
committee  of  ordinary  British 
individuals,  for  that  would  have 
been  inadequate,  improper,  and 
impertinent.  Then  to  the 
Queen  came  a  golden  thought, 
and  to  the  father  of  the  fisher- 
boy  went  a  golden  gift  and  a 
message  more  precious  still. 
The  something  aforesaid  had  its 
perfect  remedy. 


Hurrying  of  thousands  to 
take  ship  and  go  off  to  war — 
hurrying  of  thousands  to  edify 
each  other  and  their  brother 
Englishmen  in  Christian  good- 
ness. A  turn  of  the  head  and 
these  eager  troopings,  the  one 
in  black  the  other  in  red,  could 
be  seen  at  the  same  moment ; 
the  Church  being  as  busy  with 
its  Congress  as  the  Colonial 
Office  with  its  embarkations. 
These  two  expeditions,  so  differ- 
ent and  yet  so  closely  associated 
in  one  thought,  took  no  notice 
of  each  other;  but  there  was 
nothing  in  that  to  minds  at 
ease  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
war,  its  wisdom  and  necessity, 
and  at  the  same  time  comfort- 
ably sure  that  the  Church 


knows     how     to     discriminate 
amongst  its  own  Outlanders. 

If  there  was  more  interest  hi 
the  Church  Congress  than  ever 
before,  it  is  accounted  for  by 
the  incursion  of  these  Out- 
landers,  and  the  prospect  of 
battle  over  their  pretensions 
and  their  aims.  As  it  turned 
out,  there  was  little  else  in  the 
business  of  the  meeting  to  fix 
attention  or  engender  expect- 
ancy. Business  is  a  better 
word  than  any,  perhaps,  to 
describe  the  "proceedings"  of 
the  Congress ;  for  little  was  said 
that  rose  above  the  level  of  good 
sermonising,  much  else  was  com- 
monplace, and  even  at  its  higher 
moments  there  was  an  almost 
total  lack  of  that  atmosphere  of 
spirituality  which  imagination 
asks  of  such  gatherings.  Haply 
imagination  asks  too  much  of 
them.  But  it  will  never  ac- 
knowledge that  it  does,  and  per- 
haps makes  no  mistake  in  figur- 
ing to  itself  a  Church  whose 
loftier  lights,  in  these  days, 
shine  with  every  great  quality 
but  one.  I  mean,  for  the  place 
they  occupy.  Learning,  re- 
ligion, zeal,  duteousness  at  the 
very  least,  are  plentifully  seen 
amongst  the  higher  officers  of 
the  Church  ;  but  we  know  in 
what  age  they  were  born,  that 
they  were  foster-children  of  the 
schools  when  science  opened  its 
deeper  fountains,  and  that  their 
faculties  were  tempered  in  its 
most  sudden  and  most  chilling 
waters.  Now  science  may  be 
all  that  the  scientific  say,  and 
yet  be  wintry  nursing  for 
spiritual  minds.  It  need  not 
be,  perhaps,  and  by-and-by  will 
be  taken  more  genially;  as  it 
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it  is  already,  indeed.  Yet  for 
a  long  stretch  of  time  science 
fatally  oppressed  the  growth  of 
spiritual-mindedness  where  such 
men  as  officer  the  Church  are 
bred;  and  that,  we  may  sup- 
pose, is  why  we  see  so  little  of 
it  among  the  dignitaries  of 
our  own  day  —  that  and  the 
frequent  choice  of  them  from 
schoolmasters  and  the  like. 

This  is  a  loss  or  a  lack 
comparable  with  that  of  an 
army  whose  eminently  schol- 
astic generals  are  wanting  in 
genius,  or  of  the  State  which 
has  plenty  of  clever  politicians 
and  none  of  them  particularly 
wise.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  loss  has  been  greatly  made 
up  for  by  a  younger  genera- 
tion of  clergy — fervid,  devoted, 
laborious,  self-sacrificing,  and 
more  than  a  few  in  number; 
and  yet  not  one  of  them  (it  is 
still  the  same  story  with  a 
difference)  —  not  one  of  them 
known  for  a  conspicuous  share 
of  such  gifts  as  the  Wesleys 
had.  The  later  revival  is  years 
old;  the  young  men  of  its  in- 
fancy are  in  their  grey  days, 
but  the  revivalists  are  still 
without  a  single  inspiring 
presence,  a  single  inspiring 
voice.  They  have  set  up  in 
the  Church  many  more  com- 
forting hearths  for  refugee 
agnostics  and  ignorant  souls 
brought  from  the  wilds,  but 
of  communicable  fire  there  is 
no  evident  dispensation — which 
must  be  because  there  is  little 
to  dispense.  Yet,  looking  to 
what  there  is  in  the  revival 
as  well  as  what  there  is  not, 
they  are  right  who  vaunt  it 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and 


most  fortunate  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  And  though 
it  was  not,  is  not,  all  the  work 
of  the  Church  itself  or  within 
the  Church,  its  advancement 
by  certain  of  the  clergy  who 
love  to  be  called  priests  is 
justly  claimed  for  them.  It 
was  not  all  their  work,  be- 
cause we  have  to  take  into 
account  the  spontaneous  re- 
volt of  minds  naturally  re- 
ligious from  the  bodings  of 
Physical  Science  in  the  earlier 
Darwin  days.  But  even  with 
that  deduction  the  claims  of 
the  High  Church  party  to 
respect  and  gratitude  seem 
hardly  set  too  high  when  the 
religious  history  of  the  last 
forty  years  is  fairly  considered. 
All  the  more  reason  is  there, 
then,  to  regret  the  association 
of  this  party  as  a  whole  with 
another  revival ;  with  a  revived 
medievalism ;  with  a  propa- 
ganda which  (a  bishop  now 
speaks)  was  too  long  allowed 
"  to  work  steadily,  and  in  many 
points  of  vantage,  to  wipe  out 
the  Protestant  character  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  re- 
vive under  the  vague  and  con- 
sequently misleading  name  of 
Catholic  the  Church  of  the 
darker  ages,  with  its  rule  of 
sacerdotal  authority  over  the 
individual  conscience,  its  en- 
couragement of  the  Confes- 
sional, its  doctrine  of  the  Mass, 
its  baseless  dogmas  about  the 
state  of  the  dead,  and  its  im- 
posing symbolic  and  spectacu- 
lar worship. "  Hoping  the  doubt 
is  not  a  wrong,  I  do  doubt 
whether  the  High  Church  party 
would  have  ranged  itself  with 
these  others  as  it  has  done  had 
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not  the  business  of  the  bishops 
been  left  to  Mr  Kensit.  Mr 
Kensit  was  an  intruder,  and 
what  Lord  Halifax  rather 
violently  calls  "the  rancours 
of  a  profane  and  blasphemous 
agitator"  were  to  be  resisted, 
any  way.  What  ritualist  so 
uncertain  as  to  doubt  that 
union  for  this  brief  purpose  was 
right  and  necessary  ?  None ; 
and  so  the  least  Romanising 
stood  by  the  most  as  they 
would  not  have  done  if  chal- 
lenged by  the  calm  firm  voice 
of  authority.  The  storm  ris- 
ing, still  they  held  together  by 
bonds  mistaken  for  bonds  of 
loyalty,  and  by  the  passion 
that  seizes  upon  soldiers  in 
battle  and  suitors  at  law.  But 
when  the  bishops  took  Mr 
Kensit's  place  signs  of  change 
appeared,  though  faint  and  few, 
So  few  and  faint,  however,  as 
barely  to  sustain  the  hope 
against  disruption.  For  the 
thousands  who  attended  the 
Church  Congress  nothing  com- 
pared in  point  and  interest 
with  the  chance  of  discovering 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
Ritualist  schism. 

There  was  no  such  revela- 
tion. "The  Church  and  her 
Services"  were  discussed  at  a 
meeting  which  crowded  the 
vast  Albert  Hall  in  every  part, 
and  Lord  Halifax  was  amongst 
the  speakers,  Prebendary  Webb- 
Peploe  confronting  him.  These 
were  the  champions  and  chief 
fighting -men,  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant. Both  spoke  in  pas- 
sionate conviction,  both  evoked 
passionate  exclamations  of  as- 
sent and  dissent,  at  some  times 
rising  to  a  storm  so  violent  that 


the  speaker  was  silenced  for 
a  while.  But  when  at  nightfall 
the  vast  assembly  melted  away, 
it  went  as  it  came.  No  clearer 
light  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  future  of  a  very  grave 
quarrel  No  sign  of  concilia- 
tion was  anywhere  apparent. 
It  is  true  that  Lord  Halifax 
was  far  less  blunt  and  out- 
spoken than  his  "  Stand  by 
your  priests"  manifesto,  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Guardian '  at  the 
end  of  August.  Compared  with 
that  effusion,  his  address  to  the 
Congress  'was  suggestive,  allu- 
sive, doctorial ;  but  the  warmth 
of  his  delivery  revealed  the  fire 
at  the  heart  of  it,  and  examina- 
tion discovers  as  much  deter- 
mination and  defiance  in  the 
one  address  as  in  the  other. 

This  discussion  on  the  Church 
and  her  services  was  held  at  an 
afternoon  meeting.  Now  it 
happened  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  same  day,  Dr  Wace  read 
a  paper  on  the  Church  and 
Nonconformity.  For  the  use  of 
this  paper  certain  statistics  had 
to  be  brought  in ;  and,  behold ! 
what  do  we  find  lurking  in  these 
dry  faggots  of  figures  but  a  new 
contribution  to  the  ritual  con- 
troversy, and  a  more  cogent  one 
than  any  advanced  in  its  right 
place  in  the  afternoon. 

In  1700,  said  Dr  Wace,  the 
Dissenters  numbered  about  one 
in  twenty  of  the  population ; 
but  now  it  might  be  taken  as 
admitted  that  the  Dissenting 
Churches  embraced  a  fourth  of 
the  population,  or  perhaps  a 
third.  To  speak  only  of  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  liv- 
ing forces  in  each  communion 
— the  number  of  communicants 
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in  the  English  Church,  and  of 
full  and  formal  "members"  of 
the  dissenting  bodies — the  one 
amounted  in  1889  to  1,920,000, 
the  other  was  returned  as 
1,897,000.  Then,  after  showing 
that  there  were  more  than 
20,000  Church  of  England 
ministers  to  less  than  9000 
Free  Church  ministers,  206,000 
Sunday-school  teachers  in  the 
Church  to  381,000  in  Dissent, 
Dr  Wace  went  on  to  say  that 

"Facts  of  even  greater  significance 
confront  us  if  we  look  at  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  religious  forces 
throughout  the  English  -  speaking 
world.  So  far  as  can  be  estimated 
from  the  '  Church  of  England  Year- 
Book'  for  1898  and  1899,  the  total 
number  of  communicants  in  the 
Anglican  Church  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, the  United  States  of  America, 
India,  and  the  Colonies  and  the  mis- 
sionary districts,  is  somewhat  less 
than  3,500,000.  But  within  the  same 
wide  area  the  number  of  '  members ' 
of  the  Methodists  alone  is  returned 
in  the  Handbook  for  this  year  as. 
7,100,000  ;  of  the  Baptists,  5,028,751  ; 
of  the  Presbyterians,  3,770,077  ;  of 
the  Congregationalists,  1,199,355, — or 
a  total  of  no  less  than  17,098,784,  as 
compared  with  the  3,500,000  of  the 
Anglican  communicants." 

Manifestly,  these  figures  have 
many  applications.  In  Dr 
Wace's  paper  they  prelude 
the  significant  statement  that 
the  greater  number  and  the 
more  important  of  the  Free 
Churches  are  now  in  union  to 
"facilitate  fraternal  intercourse 
and  co-operation,  to  encourage 
devotional  fellowship  and  mu- 
tual counsel,"  and  other  good 
purposes;  and  that  so  far  has 
union  been  carried  that  a  cate- 
chism for  general  use  in  all  these 
Churches  has  been  agreed  upon. 


The  suggestion  raised  by  Dr 
Wace  on  this  accomplishment 
is  to  the  purpose,  but  we  pass 
from  it  to  another  use  for  his 
figures. 

Many  times  it  has  been  said, 
and  always  with  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  acceptance,  that  a  glow- 
ing ritual  brings  thousands  to 
the  services  of  the  Church  who 
would  never  be  drawn  to  them 
otherwise ;  and  the  argument 
is,  when  candidly  stated,  that 
the  appeal  to  imagination 
through  the  senses  is  especially 
needed  and  especially  fruitful 
in  the  case  of  dull,  and  starved, 
and  half -a  wakened  minds.  The 
untaught  outcast  poor  are  gener- 
ally meant  when  such  minds 
are  spoken  of ;  yet  we  know 
that  they  are  also  to  be  found 
in  plenty  where  there  is  some 
education  and  little  poverty, 
and  therefore  no  argument  for 
an  "  impressive  "  ritual  is  more 
acceptable  than  this.  But  how 
does  it  stand  before  Dr  Wace's 
figures  ?  Nearly  everywhere 
the  folk  of  the  Church  worship 
in  edifices  more  beautiful  and 
more  hallowed — more  hallowed 
to  human  feeling  I  would  say — 
than  all  but  a  few  of  the  temples 
of  dissent.  Even  where  the 
ritual  is  far  from  "  imposing 
and  spectacular,"  there  is  an 
appeal  to  imagination  through 
the  senses  of  sight  and  sound 
which  multitudes  of  good  Chris- 
tian Methodists  go  to  their 
graves  without  ever  being 
touched  by.  Yet  as  the  cen- 
tury closes,  17  millions  of  Free 
Church  members  compare  with 
3£  millions  of  Anglican  com- 
municants. It  is  true  that  this 
is  not  a  just  comparison  if  a 
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proportionately  greater  number 
of  Dissenters  rank  as  members 
than  Churchmen  as  communi- 
cants ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  in  England  and  Wales, 
ten  years  ago,  Anglican  com- 
municants and  Dissenters  in 
formal  membership  were  reck- 
oned as  of  nearly  equal  number. 
Make  all  due  deductions,  then, 
and  what  advantage  has  the 
Church  with  its  appealing  and 
impressive  ritual  over  the 
churches  which  reject  such 
attractions  or  have  them  not? 
Apparently,  there  is  no  proof 
of  any.  Or  if  we  must  believe, 
as  seemingly  we  must,  that  a 
splendid,  and  solemn,  and  mov- 
ing ceremonial  draws  many 
seekers  to  the  doors  of  the 
church,  something  else  there 
must  be  that  as  readily  fills  the 
cold  walls  of  the  chapel.  There 
is  no  escape  from  that  conclu- 
sion, nor  from  the  question  of 
what  this  something  else  may 
be,  and  whether  it  is  not  a 
something  of  more  lasting  grip 
and  efficacy  than  processions  in 
shining  vestments,  the  swinging 
of  censers,  the  burning  of  many 
candles.  These  would  have 
been  most  proper  questions  for 
the  Congress  when  "the  Church 
and  its  Services "  were  dis- 
cussed :  Lord  Halifax  should 
have  brought  them  on  and 
answered  them.  I  say  Lord 
Halifax,  because  he  has  no 
tolerance  for  ritual  as  a  means 
of  attraction,  or  of  edification 
either.  "  To  employ  ritual 
merely  to  impress  the  senses  is 
a  device  unworthy  of  Christi- 
anity." It  is  worship,  and 
"  not  a  series  of  exercitations 
for  the  edification  and  spiritual 


improvement  of  the  worship- 
pers." Holding  that  ground, 
Lord  Halifax  would  have  been 
the  very  man  to  expound  be- 
tween those  who  trust  to 
ritualism  to  fill  their  churches 
and  those  who  do  fill  them  in 
abhorrence  of  "  the  mummeries 
of  Rome."  And  then  the  Con- 
gress would  have  been  much 
less  of  a  disappointment,  or 
that  section  at  least  which 
addressed  itself  to  the  services 
of  the  Church. 

Pity  that  Mr  Blackwood 
was  unable  (probably  because 
it  was  impossible)  to  get  out 
his  'Church  and  Faith'  before 
the  Congress  met,  for  then  the 
disappointment  of  many  who 
attended  it  might  have  been 
assuaged  at  the  moment  of 
infliction.  Each  with  a  copy 
of  that  good  and  timely  book 
of  essays  under  his  arm,  they 
might  have  closed  their  ears  to 
the  drone  of  this  speech  or 
that,  and  opening  their  treasure 
at  Dr  Wace  on  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism,  or  Dean 
Farrar  on  the  Primitive  Church, 
or  Mr  Bartlett  on  Catholicism, 
or  Chancellor  Smith  on  the 
Laity  of  the  Church  of  England, 
would  have  found  what  was 
worth  their  seeking.  Matter 
even  more  congenial  to  the  time 
and  occasion  would  have  opened 
to  them  in  the  introduction  to 
these  essays ;  for  it  is  addressed 

v         * 

immediately  to  the  Catholic 
outbreak,  and  is  written  by  a 
bishop  who  thinks  it  no  epis- 
copal duty  to  speak  with  two 
voices.  After  saying  that  ritu- 
alists have  been  heard  to  boast 
of  capturing  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Training  Colleges,  he 
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plainly  declares  that  "a  con- 
tinuing cleavage  between  a 
seminarist  clergy  and  an  edu- 
cated laity  can  end  in  noth- 
ing but  disaster  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  religious  life  of  the 
nation." 

"What  the  Reformation  really 
banished  from  our  Church,  and  the 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  neo-Catholic 
reactionaries  seem  to  insist  on  bring- 
ing back  again,  is  the  doctrine  of  a 
divinely  ordered  priestly  authority 
over  the  conscience  of  believers, 
carrying  with  it  the  confessional, 
priestly  direction,  the  suppression  of 
personal  freedom  and  direct  respon- 
sibility to  God,  and  an  elaborate 
system  of  sensuous  and  symbolical 
worship.  It  has  been  said  of  the 
ancient  Greek  that  he  looked  up  to 
heaven  as  he  prayed,  whereas  the 
Roman  veiled  his  head.  The  distinc- 
tion is  typical  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  types  of  Christianity 
that  stand  opposed  in  western  Europe. 


Protestantism  lives,  so  to  speak,  out 
of  doors,  under  the  open  heavens, 
turning  to  the  light,  looking  to  the 
hills — not  backward  but  onward." 

Of  the  essays  that  follow  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford's  paper  I 
have  named  only  four.  But 
there  are  twelve  all  bearing 
closely  on  the  great  controversy 
of  the  time,  all  written  by  men 
of  distinction  (and  not  of  one 
party  in  the  Church),  and  all 
profoundly  interesting  and  in- 
structive. Why  Mr  Tomlin- 
son's  papers  on  the  Reformation 
Settlement  and  the  Doctrinal 
Reformation  should  be  printed 
as  an  appendix  is  not  quite 
clear ;  for  with  all  its  various 
excellence  and  cogency,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  book  that 
answers  more  fully  to  the  desire 
for  light  and  guidance. 
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THE    TRANSVAAL   TWENTY    YEARS   AGO. 


JUST  twenty  years  ago  we 
/ere  in  military  occupation  of 
jhe  Transvaal,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  a  campaign  against 
the  chief  Sekukuni.  There 
were  many  interesting  features 
in  that  small  war,  but  it  was 
completely  overshadowed  at  the 
time  by  the  greater  military 
operations  which  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts1  was  carrying  on  in 
Afghanistan.  Although  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley2  was  in  chief 
command  and  the  veteran  war 
correspondent  William  Howard 
Russell 3  accompanied  the  force, 
the  campaign  attracted  little 
attention  in  this  country,  and, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  account 
of  it,  other  than  those  contained 
in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press, 
has  ever  been  published.  It 
occurs  to  me,  therefore,  that  a 
brief  account  of  the  campaign, 
and  of  the  military  and  political 
situation  in  the  Transvaal  at 
that  time,  may  not  be  without 
interest  now,  when  we  are  en- 
gaged in  endeavouring  to  re- 
establish, with  an  army  of 
nearly  75,000  troops,  that  po- 
litical and  military  supremacy 
which  was  then  maintained 
with  a  force  less  than  a  tenth 
of  that  strength. 

Early  in  September  1879 
the  Zulu  military  power  had 
been  completely  broken ;  Ketch - 
wayo,  the  Zulu  king,  had  been 
captured  and  deported ;  and  a 


peaceable  settlement  of  Zulu- 
land  had  been  effected.  The 
disturbed  country  lying  on  the 
frontiers  of  Zululand,  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  the  Swazi  country 
had  been  effectually  quieted. 
Colonel  Lanyon,4  at  Pretoria, 
was  administering  the  govern- 
ment of,  and  commanding  the 
troops  in,  the  Transvaal,  the 
whole  force  at  his  disposal  being 
less  than  a  battalion  and  a  half 
of  infantry,  a  detachment  of  the 
King's  Dragoon  Guards,  and 
four  gung. 

The  attitude  of  a  portion  of 
the  Boers  was  now  such  that 
it  was  considered  necessary  to 
make  a  display  of  force  through- 
out the  Transvaal.  Reports 
were  being  industriously  spread 
among  both  Boers  and  natives 
that  Ketchwayo  was  not  cap- 
tured, that  the  British  troops 
had  been  annihilated,  and  that 
England  had  no  more  money 
or  men  to  send  out  to  South 
Africa.  A  meeting  of  the 
"Boer  Committee"  was  to  be 
held  near  Heidelberg  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  and  on  previous 
occasions  such  meetings  had 
led  to  armed  demonstrations. 
It  was  announced  that  a  large 
body  of  Boers  intended  to  re- 
sist forcibly  the  punishment,  if 
any  should  be  awarded  to  him, 
of  one  Rendsburg,  who  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the 
court  at  Wakkerstrom,  on  the 


1  Now  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberta,  Commanding  the  Forces  in  Ireland. 

2  Now  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley,  Commander-in-Chief. 

3  Now  Sir  William  Howard  Russell. 

*  Afterwards  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  since  deceased. 
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1  Hh  September,  on  a  charge  of 
assaulting  a  sheriff's -officer  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty,  and 
it  was  considered  very  desir- 
able to  make  such  a  show  of 
force  as  should  prevent  the 
Boers  from  openly  defying  the 
law.  So  it  was  decided  to 
quarter  temporarily  in  the 
Transvaal  a  force  consisting 
of  four  battalions  of  infantry 
(21st,  58th,  80th,  and  94th), 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  (K.D.G.), 
a  battery  of  artillery  (N.5th), 
and  a  company  of  engineers ; 
a  squadron  of  cavalry,  four 
guns,  and  a  company  of  in- 
fantry being  sent  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  a  force  of  cavalry 
akd  infantry  to  Wakkerstrom. 
Rut  the  attitude  of  the  Boers 
was  Si^ot  the  only  difficulty  be- 
fore £5fr  Garnet  Wolseley,  in 
his  double  'capacity  as  High 
Commissioner  and  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Sekukuni,  a  Basuto 
chief  whose  "  stadt "  was  in 
the  Lulu  Mountains,  had  long 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Transvaal  Government.  Like 
one  of  the  Border  chiefs  of  the 
middle  ages,  he  rallied  round 
him  all  the  lawless  and  restless 
spirits  of  surrounding  countries, 
kept  them  employed  by  attacks 
on  neighbouring  chiefs,  and 
fed  them  by  "lifting"  other 
peoples'  cattle.  With  an  actual 
following  of  4000  or  5000,  he 
could  double  that  number  in 
case  of  attack  by  drawing  men 
from  other  chiefs,  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  much  opposed  to  law 
as  himself.  He  occupied  a 
mountain  -  range  some  fifty 
miles  long,  by  fifteen  wide, 
difficult  of  access,  and  full  of 


caves,  to  which  his  men  re- 
treated if  driven  from  their 
kraals.  He  boasted  that  he 
had  never  been  beaten,  and 
the  boast  was  true.  A  Boer 
attack  upon  him  had  failed, 
apparently  from  want  of  heart 
for  the  attack;  a  British  ex- 
pedition had  equally  failed, 
owing  to  horse  -  sickness  and 
want  of  water  for  the  troops. 
And  the  fact  of  his  assumption 
and  position  kept  other  power- 
ful chiefs,  such  as  Mapoch, 
in  a  barely  neutral  attitude, 
watching  the  course  of  events, 
and  ready  to  take  side  at  any 
moment  against  the  weakest, 
whether  black  or  white,  native, 
Boer,  or  British.  In  August 
Sekukuni  had  raided  on  the 
land  occupied  by  British  sub- 
jects near  Leydenburg,  had 
carried  off  cattle  and  murdered 
friendly  natives :  all  round  his 
mountain  stronghold  rich  and 
once  prosperous  farms  were  now 
deserted. 

To  this  state  of  things  it  had 
become  imperative  to  put  an 
end,  and  it  was  decided  that 
Sekukuni  should  be  brought  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  and  that  the  proof 
of  that  submission  must  be  his 
acceptance  of  the  establishment 
of  a  military  or  police  post  on 
his  mountain,  as  an  outward 
sign  of  our  supremacy,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  among 
his  lawless  followers.  If  Seku- 
kuni would  accept  these  terms, 
Sir  Garnet  was  prepared  to 
allow  him  to  live  in  peace  in 
the  territory  which  the  Boers 
had  agreed  he  should  retain. 
Major  Marshall  Clarke *  was 


1  Now  Lieut. -Colon6l  Sir  Marshall  Clarke,  Resident  Commissioner  in  Rhodesia. 
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despatched  from  Pretoria  on  a 
special  mission  to  him  at  the 
end  of  September,  offering  him 
terms  of  peace,  and  in  the  mean- 
time preparations  were  made 
for  military  operations,  should 
they  become  necessary.  It  was 
not  till  the  27th  October  that 
Major  Clarke's  report  was  re- 
ceived, showing  clearly  that  it 
was  Sekukuni's  intention  to 
fight.  The  preparations  were 
then  far  advanced. 

In  the  meantime  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  post- 
ing a  strong  garrison  at  the 
capital  town  of  the  Transvaal, 
Pretoria,  garrisons  of  more  or 
less  strength  along  the  line  of 
communications  with  Natal,  at 
Heidelberg,  Standerton,  Wak- 
kerstrom,  and  Newcastle,  and 
small  garrisons  at  Utrecht  and 
Luneberg  on  the  Zulu  frontier ; 
and  Colonel  Lanyon  had  been 
relieved  of  the  command  of 
the  troops  in  the  Transvaal  by 
Colonel  Harrison,  R.E.1  Many 
difficulties  had  been  experienced 
in  the  matter  of  transport. 
Great  numbers  of  the  native 
leaders  and  drivers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ox -waggons  had  de- 
serted, being  anxious  to  return 
home  now  that  the  Zulu  war 
was  over;  and  those  who  re- 
mained were  nearly  always 
drunk.  The  Transvaal  High 
Court  had  declared  it  illegal  to 
close  the  liquor  stores,  and 
pickets  of  soldiers  placed  over 
them  were  unable  to  distinguish 
our  native  drivers  from  other 
natives  whom  they  had  no 
authority  to  exclude.  Large 
numbers  of  oxen  died  from  cold 
and  exposure  on  the  high  veldt. 


Heavy  storms  made  marching 
difficult,  and  streams  became  so 
swollen  that  they  could  not  be 
crossed. 

The  political  situation  had  at 
first  appeared  to  improve.  The 
threatened  resistance  of  the 
Boers  in  Rendsburg's  case  at 
Wakkerstrom  had  come  to 
nothing.  He  had  not  surrend- 
ered to  take  his  trial ;  his  bail 
had  been  escheated,  and  his 
property  was  advertised  for 
sale.  The  Boer  meeting  near 
Heidelberg  had  passed  off  quite 
peaceably.  Sir  Garnet  had 
issued  a  proclamation  that  it 
was  the  firm  intention  of  the 
British  ^Government  to  retain 
the  Transvaal  as  part  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  and  had 
announced  that  an  executive 
council,  of  which  three  mem- 
bers were  to  be  colonists  hold- 
ing no  Government  office,  would 
shortly  be  formed  to  assist  the 
Administrator  with  advice. 
Loyal  Boers  were  reassured, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
Boers,  who  had  abstained  from 
acts  of  violence  when  the  gar- 
rison of  the  Transvaal  was  only 
a  few  companies  of  infantry, 
would  be  wiser  than  to  com- 
mence illegal  acts  when  five 
battalions  of  infantry,  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  and  a  field 
battery  were  present  in  the 
country.  But  on  the  8th  Oc- 
tober a  Boer  named  Jacobs 
appeared  before  the  Landrost 
of  Middleburg  in  answer  to  a 
summons  for  an  aggravated 
assault  upon  a  native,  and  was 
escorted  to  the  court  by  a  large 
number  of  Boers.  The  Land- 
rost read  the  proclamation 


1  Now  General  Sir  Richard  Harrison,  Inspector- General  of  Fortifications. 
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announcing  the  determination 
of  her  Majesty's  Government 
to  retain  the  Transvaal  terri- 
tory, and  the  Boers  told  him 
to  keep  that  to  himself,  and 
behaved  so  riotously  in  court 
that  the  Landrost  adjourned 
the  hearing  of  the  case  to  the 
29th.  Immediately  the  Boers 
went  to  all  the  stores  in  the 
town,  and  by  threats  of  vio- 
lence compelled  the  storekeepers 
to  give  them  all  the  ammuni- 
tion in  their  possession.  Dis- 
quieting reports  were  in  circu- 
lation as  to  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Boers.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  had  seized  all 
the  ammunition  at  several  out- 
lying stores,  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  resist  any  attempt 
to  arrest  those  who  had  seized 
the  ammunition.  Men  who  for 
the  last  two  years  had  ex- 
pressed their  belief  that  the 
Boers  would  offer  no  overt 
resistance,  now  said  that 
they  were  convinced  they  in- 
tended to  fight.  It  was  re- 
ported that  they  were  moving 
their  families  into  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  that  they  were 
assembling  in  a  laager  between 
Heidelberg  and  Middleburg. 
Information  was  received  that 
it  was  intended  to  attack  the 
magazine  in  Pretoria  on  the 
night  of  the  27th:  all  arms 
were  quietly  withdrawn  from 
the  stores  in  the  town,  and  all 
ammunition  from  the  outlying 
magazine  into  barracks,  and 
orders  were  issued  that  the 
same  precautions  were  in  future 
to  be  taken  in  escorting  con- 
voys of  arms  and  ammunition 
in  the  Transvaal  as  would  be 
taken  in  a  hostile  country. 
But  Sir  Garnet  never  wav- 


ered in  his  determination  to 
employ  a  large  portion  of 
his  small  force  in  bringing 
Sekukuni  to  his  knees.  He 
considered  that  nothing  would 
have  a  greater  effect  upon  the 
Boers  than  to  show  them  that 
we  were  both  able  and  willing 
to  destroy  Sekukuni's  power, 
against  which  they  had  them- 
selves unsuccessfully  contended. 
Therefore  the  preparations  for 
this  campaign  went  on. 

It  was  decided  not  to  employ 
the  King's  Dragoon  Guards  or 
the  Royal  Artillery,  as  the 
climate  in  the  valley  of  the 
Oliphants  and  Steelpoort  rivers, 
though  healthy  enough  for  men, 
is  at  that  season  of  the  year 
very  injurious  to  horses.  A 
mysterious  disease  know  as 
"  horse  -  sickness  "  carries  off 
horses  in  a  few  hours  from  the 
first  signs  of  illness,  and  no 
precautions  yet  devised  have 
prevented  horses  from  contract- 
ing this  disease  when  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  service  in 
the  field.  Although  this  disease 
is  not  so  severe  in  October  and 
November  as  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  its  worst 
months,  horses  were  dying  in 
the  Lydenburg  district  at  the 
rate  of  20  a-week  out  of  a 
force  of  300,  in  the  first  fort- 
night in  October.  To  subject 
the  horses  of  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  to  this  risk  at  a  time 
when  they  might  at  any  time 
be  wanted  for  other  serious 
work,  would  have  been  to  incur 
the  danger  of  losing  their  ser- 
vices at  the  most  critical  time. 
Besides,  Sekukuni's  country  is 
mountainous  and  ill-suited  for 
cavalry,  especially  heavy  men 
on  big  horses,  and  is  peculiarly 
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suited  for  mountain  artillery. 
So  a  force  of  Transvaal  Artillery, 
two  7 -pounder  M.L.R.  guns, 
manned  by  men  of  the  80th 
regiment,  with  a  R.A.  officer 
and  some  R.A.  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  two  4  c.m. 
Krupp  B.L.  guns,  manned  and 
officered  by  volunteers,  was 
raised  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Knox,  R.A1  And  a 
force  of  450  irregular  mounted 
troops  was  organised  —  viz. : 
Ferreira's  Horse,  100,  Trans- 
vaal Mounted  Rifles,  150,  Bor- 
der Horse,  100,  and  Leydenburg 
Rifles,  100.  Surgical  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  dealing 
with  200  wounded,  a  bearer 
company  with  four  stretcher- 
bearers  from  each  company, 
supplemented  by  natives  from 
Merensky's  mission,  being  or- 
ganised under  Surgeon  -  Major 
Hector ;  a  postal  service  of 
mounted  men,  with  Kafir  run- 
ners to  carry  heavy  mail-bags 
with  newspapers,  was  estab- 
lished between  Pretoria  and 
Fort  Weeber,  180  miles,  which 
worked  well,  performing  the 
distance  in  forty-eight  to  sixty 
hours.  Transport  and  supply 
arrangements  were  completed. 
Pack  oxen  to  carry  supplies 
and  water  were  purchased  and 
sent  to  Fort  "Weeber. 

On  23rd  October  at  Middle- 
burg  Sir  Garnet  reviewed  a 
column  under  command  of 
Lieut.  -  Colonel  Baker  Russell,2 
whose  staff  officer  was  Captain 
Herbert  Stewart,3  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  considerable  body 


of  spectators,  including  both 
Boers  and  natives.  The  column 
consisted  of  headquarters  and 
six  companies  2/2 1st  Regiment, 
headquarters  and  seven  com- 
panies 94th  Regiment,  Fer- 
reira's Horse,  Knox's  Trans- 
vaal Artillery,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  Mounted  Infantry ;  and 
on  the  24th  the  column  marched 
for  Fort  Weeber. 

This  force  was  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  troops  from 
the  Leydenburg  district,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  80th  Regi- 
ment, the  remainder  of  the 
irregular  cavalry  above  men- 
tioned, and  certain  native 
contingents.  Foremost  in  im- 
portance among  the  native 
contingents  was  that  it  was 
hoped  to  obtain  from  Swazi- 
land. In  his  capacity  of  High 
Commissioner,  Sir  Garnet  sent 
instructions  to  Captain  M'Leod,4 
our  resident  in  Swaziland,  to 
advance  upon  Kruger's  Post, 
east  of  the  Lulu  Mountains, 
with  the  greatest  number  of 
Swazis  he  could  collect  with- 
out delay.  It  was  hoped  that 
he  would  bring  not  less  than 
2000.  The  terms  offered  were 
that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  keep  whatever  cattle  be- 
longing to  Sekukuni  they 
might  capture ;  and  that  in  the 
event  of  peace  being  made 
and  a  fine  of  cattle  inflicted, 
a  proportionate  share  should 
be  handed  over  to  them. 
Captain  M'Leod  was  instruct- 
ed to  impress  on  the  Swazis 
the  necessity  of  behaving  in 


1  Now  Colonel  Knox,  colonel  on  the  staff  at  Ladysmith. 

2  Now  Lieut.  -General  Sir  Baker  Russell,  commanding  South-Western  District. 

3  Afterwards  Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  killed  in  1886  at  Gubat. 

4  Late  74th  Highlanders,  now  Macleod  of  Macleod. 
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an  orderly  manner  while  in 
a  friendly  country,  and  that 
when  they  entered  an  enemy's 
country  they  must  not  make 
war  on  women  and  children. 
This  message  was  received 
by  Captain  M'Leod  on  30th 
October.  On  the  28th  Sir 
Garnet,  with  headquarters,  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Weeber,  and 
instructed  Colonel  Harrison 
that,  as  he  could  not  at  that 
distance  from  Pretoria  super- 
intend the  redistribution  of 
troops  which  might  at  any 
moment  become  urgently  nec- 
essary in  consequence  of  fresh 
movements  of  the  Boers,  Colonel 
Harrison  was  to  comply  with 
any  request  for  redistribution 
which  might  be  made  by  the 
Administrator,  provided  al- 
ways that  he  was  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  force  round 
Sekukuni's  district. 

At  this  time  the  only  prac- 
tical information  at  our  dis- 
posal had  been  obtained  from 
Mr  Merensky,  whose  thriving 
mission-station  at  Botsabelo  we 
had  visited  when  at  Middle- 
burg.  Mr  Merensky  was  for 
many  years  head  of  a  mission 
in  Sekukuni's  country ;  but 
about  thirteen  years  previous- 
ly to  our  visit  he  had  been 
compelled  to  fly  because  Se- 
kukuni  had  threatened  to  kill 
him.  His  mission-station  now 
contained  numerous  fugitives 
from  Sekukuni's  family  and 
tribe,  who  had  fled  to  escape 
death.  He  gave  us  useful  in- 
formation as  to  the  paths  and 
position  of  water  in  the  Lulu 
Mountains,  and  drew  from 
memory  in  our  presence,  with 


the  assistance  of  natives,  a 
sketch  -  map  of  the  position 
and  neighbourhood  of  Seku- 
kuni's kraal,  which  we  after- 
wards found  to  be  very  correct. 

On  arrival  at  Fort  Weeber 
the  first  inquiries  were  as  to 
the  state  of  supplies,  and  as 
to  this  we  were  seriously  dis- 
appointed. The  ration  of  forage 
for  mules  and  horses  had  to  be 
at  once  reduced ;  but  present 
emergencies  were  provided  for, 
and  arrangements  for  the  future 
made. 

Sir  Garnet  then  reconnoitred 
to  the  foot  of  Mamolube's 
mountain,  whence  he  was  able 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  mountains  and  of  the 
difficulties  attending  an  ad- 
vance from  the  western  side ; 
and  after  hearing  from  Major 
Carrington1  and  Major  Clarke 
all  that  they  could  tell  as  to 
the  existing  situation,  decided 
upon  his  plan  of  operations. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  this 
clear  without  a  map ;  but  if 
the  reader  will  look  at  any 
fairly  good  map  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, he  will  see  to  the  north- 
east of  Pretoria,  in  the  centre 
between  the  Oliphants  river 
and  the  Steelpoort  river,  Fort 
Weeber.  Twenty  -  four  miles 
north  of  that  is  Fort  Oliphant, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oliphants  river,  also  marked 
in  any  good  map.  Now,  if  the 
reader  will  mark  on  the  map 
a  point  about  eighteen  miles 
east  by  south  of  Fort  Oliphant, 
that  point  will  be  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  a  valley,  some  twenty 
miles  long,  running  nearly  due 
north  and  south  between  two 


Now  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Carrington,  commanding  Belfast  District. 
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great  ridges  of  the  Lulu  Moun- 
tains, at  the  southern  end  of 
which  valley  is  Sekukuni's 
town ;  so  that  Sekukuni's  town 
lies  nearly  due  east  of,  and 
about  twenty  miles  as  the 
crow  flies  from,  Fort  Weeber, 
separated  from  it  by  the  west- 
ern ridge  of  the  mountains.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  both  ridges, 
a  few  miles  from  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  ridge,  is  Fort  Burgers. 

Sir  Garnet  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient merely  to  establish  posts 
on  Sekukuni's  hills;  but  that 
both  for  military  and  political 
reasons  it  was  necessary  to  at- 
tack and  destroy  Sekukuni's 
stadt  itself,  defeat  his  army, 
kill,  capture,  or  drive  out  as  a 
fugitive  Sekukuni  himself,  and 
compel  the  submission  of  all  the 
chiefs  in  the  Lulu  Mountains. 

There  were  paths  leading  over 
the  mountains  from  the  west, 
from  the  south,  and  from  the 
east ;  but  they  were  all  rugged 
and  almost,  if  not  quite,  im- 
passable for  horses,  and  in- 
sufficiently supplied  with  water. 
The  only  approach  to  the  stadt 
by  which  waggons  or  even 
horses  could  advance  with  ease 
was  by  the  valley  above  de- 
scribed, approaching  the  stadt 
from  the  north,  and  by  this 
route  Sir  Garnet  determined 
to  attack,  transferring  his  ad- 
vanced base  from  Fort  Weeber 
to  a  post  to  be  established  at  a 
ford  on  the  Oliphants  river,  ten 
miles  east  of  Fort  Oliphant, 
called  Mapashlela's  Drift,  while 
a  force,  including  the  Swazis 
based  on  Fort  Burgers,  should 
attack  by  the  heights  east  of 
the  town.  In  forming  this 
plan  Sir  Garnet  considered 


that  movements  which  would 
be  dangerous  in  European  war- 
fare, such  as  the  flank-march 
from  Fort  Weeber  to  the  head 
of  the  valley,  and  the  division 
of  the  force  into  two  columns 
acting  independently,  would  be 
justified  by  the  known  habits 
of  the  enemy,  who  would  not 
venture  out  into  open  ground 
to  attack  our  troops,  but  would 
trust  to  his  mountains  and  to 
the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
natural  features  of  hills,  rocks, 
and  caves  artificially  strength- 
ened by  stockades  and  sconces, 
to  enable  him  to  repel  all 
attacks.  The  tactical  details 
of  the  attack  must  depend  on 
the  result  of  reconnaissances, 
and  its  success  upon  the  courage 
and  good  leading  of  the  troops ; 
but  Sir  Garnet  hoped  to  avoid 
the  heavy  loss  which  the  assault 
of  so  difficult  a  position  might 
entail  by  rapidly  bearing  down 
all  resistance  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers,  and  he  therefore 
decided  to  raise  large  native 
contingents. 

The  same  night  (29th  Sep- 
tember) instructions  were  sent 
to  Colonel  Harrison  at  Pretoria 
to  send  supplies  direct  by  the 
Bush  Veldt  road  from  Pretoria 
to  Mapashlela's  Drift.  This 
road  was  thirty  miles  shorter, 
and  was  distinctly  safer  in  case 
of  Boer  risings  than  the  more 
easterly  road  by  Middleburg 
and  Fort  Weeber.  The  officer 
commanding  at  Leydenburg 
was  instructed  to  advance  with 
the  whole  of  his  available  force 
to  Fort  Burgers  on  10th  Novem- 
ber, while  M'Leod  was  ordered 
to  bring  the  Swazis  to  the 
same  place  by  the  same  date ; 
and  steps  were  taken  to  raise 
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contingents  of  natives  of  Zout- 
spansberg  and  Knobnoses  to 
the  number  of  1500  or  1600 
men.  Major  Clarke  was  in- 
structed to  raise  a  further  con- 
tingent of  2500  from  Mapoch's 
and  other  friendly  natives,  all 
to  arrive  at  Mapashlela's  Drift 
by  24th  November. 

Baker  Kussell's  column  was 
halted  on  high  ground  near 
Fort  Weeber;  and  after  con- 
sultation with  his  staff,  on  the 
30th,  instructions  were  sent  to 
Pretoria  as  to  the  numbers  of 
the  forces  to  be  supplied  at 
Mapashlela's  Drift  by  the  Bush 
Veldt,  and  at  Fort  Weeber, 
Leydenburg,  and  Fort  Burgers 
by  way  of  Middleburg.  All  the 
ox- waggons  and  mule- waggons 
of  the  force  were  sent  back  for 
supplies,  and  Colonel  Harrison 
was  thus  instructed : — 

"  The  force  here  is  dependent  upon 
Pretoria  for  its  existence.  Unless 
additional  supplies  are  sent  here,  and 
the  flow  steadily  kept  up,  the  force 
cannot  march,  and  will  starve  if  halted 
here  after  18th  November.  Unless 
the  supplies  now  requested  are  at 
Mapashlela's  Drift  by  20th  November 
at  latest,  military  operations  cannot 
take  place." 

So  true  is  it  that  "  an  army 
marches  upon  its  belly." 

The  same  day  a  report  was 
received  from  the  Landrost  of 
Middleburg  that  about  300 
armed  Boers  were  assembled  at 
a  neighbouring  farm,  escorting 
Jacobs ;  that  another  armed 
party  had  come  in  from  the 
Free  State  ;  and  that  the  Boers 
had  been  tampering  with 
Mapoch,  but  had  failed  to 
induce  him  to  join  them. 
Several  reports  were  received 


of  further  seizures  of  ammuni- 
tion by,  and  meetings  of  small 
parties  of,  armed  Boers. 

On  31st  messages  were  sent 
to  all  the  chiefs  living  on  the 
borders  of  Sekukuni's  country 
that  the  great  chief  was  now 
about  to  punish  Sekukuni,  and 
warning  them  to  keep  their 
young  men  within  their  kraals. 
On  1st  November  Sir  Garnet 
interviewed  Inyabelo,  the  chief 
of  Mapoch's  tribe,  and  formally 
installed  him  as  chief  in  the 
presence  of  the  tribe,  when  he 
promised,  after  seeing  a  review 
of  the  troops,  to  turn  out  2000 
men  to  fight  Sekukuni.  At  5 
P.M.  Sir  Garnet,  accompanied 
by  Commissary  Reeves,  one 
aide-de-camp,1  and  an  escort  of 
five  men,  started  for  Leyden- 
burg, eighty  miles  distant,  to 
inquire  into  affairs  there,  where 
he  arrived,  in  spite  of  an  awful 
thunderstorm,  which  killed  three 
men  in  Baker  Russell's  camp,  at 
7  P.M.  on  the  2nd.  He  left 
again  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  and  arrived  at  our  camp 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  At 
Leydenburg  he  had  seen  an 
important  Swazi  chief,  who  had 
promised  to  bring  7000  or  8000 
Swazis  to  Fort  Burgers  by  15th 
November,  and  he  had  appointed 
Mr  Campbell,  a  gentleman  well 
known  to  have  displayed  great 
courage  on  the  Turkish  side  at 
the  Shipka  Pass,  and  after- 
wards under  Baker  Pacha  dur- 
ing his  retreat  from  Sofia,  to 
assist  Captain  M'Leod  with  the 
Swazis.  He  had  arranged  with 
the  commandant  what  garrisons 
should  be  left  at  Leydenburg 
and  Fort  Burgers,  and  had 


1  Now  Major-General  M'Calmont,  commanding  Cork  District. 
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informed  him  personally  of  the 
plan  of  attack,  and  of  his  own 
share  in  it.  Reeves  had  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  for 
supplies  and  transport,  and  re- 
ported that  he  saw  no  difficulties 
likely  to  arise. 

We  were  able  to  greet  Sir 
Garnet  with  good  news.  Sup- 
plies were  beginning  to  arrive 
largely  in  excess  of  consump- 
tion both  at  Fort  Weeber  and 
Fort  Oliphant ;  and  very  satis- 
factory reports  had  come  in 
from  Middleburg.  Jacobs  had 
surrendered  to  his  bail.  The 
Boers  summoned  on  the  charge 
of  stealing  ammunition  had 
appeared  to  take  their  trial ;  all 
were  unarmed ;  the  proceedings 
in  court  were  orderly.  Four 
were  convicted  and  fined ;  the 
fines  were  paid.  The  remainder 
then  pleaded  guilty,  and  paid 
similar  fines.  The  "  Boer  Com- 
mittee "  had  sent  its  own 
lawyer  to  tell  the  people  to 
submit  to  the  law,  and  to 
defend  them  ;  and  the  '  Volk- 
stem,'  the  journal  of  the  anti- 
English  party,  had  advised  the 
people  not  to  try  force,  and  urged 
adherence  to  constitutional  mea- 
sures as  a  certain  means  of  re- 
gaining independence. 

The  next  few  days  were 
spent  in  organising  the  ar- 
rangements for  supplies,  trans- 
port, ammunition,  reserves, 
treatment  of  wounded  and  sick, 
and  for  arming  some  of  the 
native  contingents.  Only  50 
Europeans  were  to  be  left  to 
garrison  Fort  Weeber,  with  100 
Native  Police  and  100  of  Pok- 
wana's  Native  Contingent. 
Leydenburg  was  to  be  similarly 
denuded  of  European  troops. 

On  10th  November  a  report 


was  received  from  Captain 
M'Leod  that  the  king  had 
called  out  the  Swazis,  and  that 
he  hoped  to  start  with  5000  of 
them  on  the  7th,  and  reach  Fort 
Burgers  on  the  13th.  They 
were  willing,  he  said,  to  go  on 
the  terms  offered,  but  thought 
it  very  hard  they  might  not 
carry  off  the  girls.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  feed  them 
on  their  arrival.  Their  near 
approach,  and  the  condition  of 
supplies  in  advance,  now  justi- 
fied Sir  Garnet  in  sending  on 
the  94th  Regiment  to  Fort 
Oliphant  with  all  the  Rusten- 
berg  Native  Contingent,  to 
assist  in  forming  the  post  at 
Mapashlela's  Drift,  which  was 
to  be  called  "Fort  Albert 
Edward." 

Meanwhile,  though  the  Boer 
laager  near  Middleburg  had 
broken  up,  fresh  seizures  of 
ammunition  were  reported,  the 
information  as  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Boers  to  fight 
was  persistent,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  "People's  Committee" 
summoned  a  meeting  at  Won- 
derfontein,  seventy  miles  from 
Pretoria,  for  the  10th  Decem- 
ber. Sir  Garnet  accordingly 
decided  to  make  such  military 
preparations  as  would  have  the 
effect  of  overawing  the  malcon- 
tents and  preventing  any  overt 
act  of  riot  or  rebellion,  and 
would  place  him  in  a  position 
to  meet  force  by  stronger  force, 
if  the  Boers  should  attempt  to 
break  the  peace.  He  therefore 
ordered  up  the  4th  Regiment 
from  Natal  to  Standerton,  and 
a  wing  of  the  58th  Regiment, 
with  all  the  K.D.G.'s  and  two 
guns  from  Wakkerstrom  to 
Heidelberg.  Redoubts  for  small 
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garrisons  of  one  or  two  com- 
panies were  to  be  built  at 
Wakkerstrom,  Standerton,  Mid- 
dleburg,  and  Heidelberg,  with 
seven  days'  supplies,  stored 
water,  and  300  rounds  per  rifle 
in  each  fort.  All  troops 
marching  to  carry  100  rounds, 
and  all  other  ammunition  to  be 
brought  in  either  to  Newcastle 
or  Pretoria. 

In  describing  his  plans  for 
the  attack  on  Sekukuni,  Sir 
Garnet  thus  wrote: — 

"  You  are  aware  that  in  dealing 
with  natives  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ensure  exactness  and  punctuality ; 
but  I  have  little  doubt  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  plan  above 
sketched  with  small  variation  from 
my  present  programme.  I  am  oper- 
ating here  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
500  miles 1  from  my  base  on  the  sea 
at  Durban.  The  nearest  farmhouse 
is  fifty  miles  off,  and  no  supplies  can 
be  purchased  within  100  miles  of  this 
place.  Pretoria  and  Wakkerstrom, 
the  depots  whence  we  are  being  sup- 
plied, are  150  and  230  miles  distant 
from  this,  and  we  have  still  fifty 
miles  farther  to  march  to  our  ad- 
vanced post  at  Fort  Albert  Edward. 
Our  lines  of  communication  have  to 
be  guarded  as  if  they  were  in  an 
enemy's  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Boers,  who 
have  been  seizing  ammunition  from 
traders,  and  gathering  in  armed 
bodies  within  a  few  miles  of  the  road 
from  Wakkerstrom  to  Middleburg. 
I  trust,  however,  to  be  able  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  thus  created, 
and  to  bring  to  an  end  once  and  for 
all  the  unhappy  state  of  disturb- 
ance which  Sekukuni  has  for  years 
past  created  in  this  portion  of  the 
Transvaal." 

A  week  later,  describing  the 
arrangements  made  for  holding 
the  Transvaal,  he  wrote : — 

"The  above  are  the  provisional 
dispositions  of  the  troops ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  before  10th  December 


I  shall  concentrate  all  the  available 
troops  at  either  Pretoria  or  Heidel- 
berg, as  I  consider  it  most  important, 
by  a  display  of  force,  not  only  to 
overawe  the  disaffected,  but  to  streng- 
then the  weak-hearted,  and  the  many 
whose  minds  have  become  demoral- 
ised by  the  constant  threats  made 
against  them,  and  by  the  rumours 
of  intended  rebellion  and  massacre 
which  for  the  last  few  months  have 
been  persistently  circulated  through- 
out the  country." 

Baker  Russell  rode  over  to 
Mapashlela's  Drift  on  15th,  and, 
returning  on  18th,  reported 
Fort  Albert  Edward  in  course 
of  construction  and  garrisoned 
by  a  wing  of  the  94th,  and  500 
of  the  Rustenberg  Contingent. 
Thirty  to  forty  days'  supplies 
for  the  whole  force  were  ready 
at  Fort  Oliphant.  Good  reports 
of  the  raising  of  the  contingents 
continued  to  come  in,  and  orders 
were  given  for  concentration  of 
Russell's  force  at  Fort  Albert 
Edward  on  the  23rd,  and  of 
the  Leydenburg  force  and  the 
Swazis  at  Fort  Burgers  on  the 
same  date.  On  the  night  of 
the  24th  Russell  was  to  push 
on  a  strong  advanced-guard  of 
mounted  men,  infantry,  and 
engineers  on  mule-waggons  to 
seize  and  fortify  a  position 
known  as  the  Water  Koppie 
near  Sekukuni's  town,  while  on 
the  same  night  the  Leydenburg 
force  was  to  seize  and  fortify  a 
position  on  the  east  of  the  hills 
east  of  the  town. 

On  the  20th  Russell's  Trans- 
vaal column  marched  from 
Fort  Weeber.  Headquarters 
followed  on  21st,  and  all  were 
concentrated  at  Fort  Albert 
Edward  on  23rd.  At  Fort 
Albert  Edward  we  found  six 
companies  of  the  21st,  and  four 


1  It  was  fully  600  miles. 
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of  the  94th,  the  Border  Horse 
and  Transvaal  Mounted  Rifles, 
four  guns  Transvaal  Artillery, 
and  two  companies  of  the  Rus- 
tenberg  Contingent,  with  three 
weeks'  supplies  except  of  meat, 
and  live  meat  was  on  its  way. 
Russell  had  formed  an  advanced 
post  seven  miles  ahead  hi  the 
valley  with  two  companies  of 
the  94th,  about  1500  Native 
Contingents,  and  Ferreira's 
Horse,  and  had  ordered  Ferreira 
to  attack  Umkwane's  town,  011 
the  mountain  just  opposite  the 
post,  with  his  own  men  and 
the  natives.  Riding  on  to  this 
post,  we  found  the  attack  nearly 
over.  The  town,  built  on  a 
number  of  steep  rocky  koppies, 
accessible  only  by  narrow  paths, 
had  been  stormed  from  both 
sides.  Our  loss  was  four  killed 
and  eight  wounded.  The  women 
and  children  had  been  brought 
safely  into  our  camp.  The 
Zoutspansberg  Contingent  was 
left  to  occupy  the  town,  and 
Carrington  with  a  strong  patrol 
of  Border  Horse  was  sent  to 
reconnoitre  to  the  front.  He 
returned  to  Fort  Albert  Edward 
at  10  P.M.,  reporting  the  old 
Boer  road  so  overgrown  that 
the  bush  on  it  must  be  cut  be- 
fore waggons  .could  move  along 
the  road.  So  Herbert  Stewart 
started  at  11  P.M.  for  Umk- 
wane's town,  with  orders  to 
take  on  the  Zoutspansberg  Con- 
tingent to  the  neck,  eight  miles 
farther  on,  and  cut  the  road 
back,  while  the  troops  at  the 
post  would  cut  to  meet  him. 

At  daylight  on  the  24th, 
leaving  only  a  small  garrison 
at  Fort  Albert  Edward,  Rus- 
sell's force  marched  to  Seven- 


Mile  Post,  opposite  Umkwane's 
town,  and  nineteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  Sekukuni's  town,  and 
the  same  night  all  the  mounted 
troops,  130  infantry,  and  a  de- 
tachment Royal  Engineers  on 
mule  -waggons,  advanced  and 
seized  the  Water  Koppie  in  the 
early  morning  of  25th,  without 
opposition  beyond  a  few  stray 
shots,  finding  there  an  excellent 
position  with  plenty  of  water. 
The  94th  arrived  soon  after- 
wards on  foot  with  supplies, 
and  the  mounted  troops  re- 
turned with  the  mule-waggons 
to  Seven -Mile  Post. 

Before  daylight  on  the  26th 
the  remainder  of  the  force  ad- 
vanced with  ten  days'  supplies ; 
and  Herbert  Stewart  reported 
that  on  the  previous  day  he 
had  ridden  to  the  east  of  the 
mountains  and  found  the  Ley- 
denburg  force  and  Swazis  in 
position  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  at 
an  entrenched  post  named  Fort 
George,  with  sufficient  supplies. 
Major  Bushman1  was  in  com- 
mand. 

That  night,  in  a  violent  storm 
of  rain  and  hail  that  flooded 
the  camp,  and  made  the  road 
almost  impassable,  Sir  Gar- 
net's headquarters  marched,  and 
reached  the  neck  at  midnight, 
where  we  bivouacked  in  a 
drenching  rain.  At  daybreak 
on  the  27th  we  rode  on,  ar- 
riving at  the  Water  Koppie 
about  7  A.M.  We  found  a 
small  entrenchment  on  the  left 
bank  of  Sekukuni's  spruit, 
which  is  a  small  stream  flowing 
from  the  hills  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  valley,  and  the  Water 
Koppie  on  the  right  bank  held 
by  a  strong  picket,  "while  a  post 


1  Of  the  9th  Lancers,  now  major-general. 
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was  being  constructed  there, 
which  was  already  named  Fort 
Alexandra. 

Sir  Garnet  at  once  recon- 
noitred with  an  escort  of  Fer- 
reira's  Horse  towards  Seku- 
kuni's  town,  and  I  was  sent  on 
to  look  for  a  position  for  guns. 
I  rode  to  within  about  250 
yards  of  the  fighting  koppie, 
and  examined  it  with  my 
glasses.  The  sconces  were  lined 
with  men,  but  not  a  shot  was 
fired.  A  good  position  for  guns 
was  found  opposite  the  north- 
east point  of  the  koppie,  where 
the  defenders  showed  in  the 
greatest  numbers.  A  good  site 
for  a  camp  having  been  found 
two  miles  nearer  the  town  than 
the  Water  Koppie,  on  the  spruit, 
with  good  water,  it  was  decided 
to  camp  there. 

Sir  Garnet  then  rode  to  Fort 
George,  and  issued  verbal  in- 
structions to  Major  Bushman 
to  march  so  as  to  begin  to 
descend  the  mountains  east  of 
Sekukuni's  town  at  4.15  A.M. 
the  following  day.  He  saw  the 
Swazi  Indunas  in  the  presence 
of  Captain  M'Leod,  and  im- 
pressed his  wishes  on  them. 
On  return  to  camp  at  3  P.M., 
Russell's  column  was  arriving ; 
and  Russell  was  instructed  to 
make  arrangements  to  assault 
Sekukuni's  town  at  daybreak 
on  the  morrow. 

Will  the  reader,  advancing 
from  the  north,  as  we  had  done, 
picture  to  himself  a  flat  valley, 
a  mile  or  so  wide,  intersected 
by  a  small  stream — on  his  left- 
hand  side  the  eastern  range  of 
the  Lulu  Mountains,  some  3000 
feet  high,  which  curve  round 
opposite  him  and  close  half  the 
valley  on  the  south.  In  the  re- 
entering  angle  of  these  hills 


was  built  Sekukuni's  town, 
partly  in  the  valley,  partly  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills — slopes 
strengthened  by  stone  walls  and 
sconces.  And  in  the  valley,  in 
front  of  the  southern  slope,  is 
Sekukuni's  fighting  koppie,  a 
detached  mass  of  tumbled  rocks, 
granite  boulders  hurled  together, 
full  of  caves  and  hiding-places, 
some  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  oval  in  form,  with  every 
interval  between  the  rocks  closed 
with  stone  sconces,  lined  with 
armed  men. 

Baker  Russell's  plan  was  to 
attack  the  town  first,  and 
having  killed  or  driven  away 
all  the  defenders,  to  isolate  the 
fighting  koppie,  and  then  storm 
it  from  all  sides. 

Bushman  from  the  east  with 
two  companies  80th  and  two 
companies  94th,  Eckersley's 
Native  Contingent,  and  the 
5000  Swazis,  was  to  ascend 
the  eastern  hill,  so  as  to  reach 
the  summit  and  commence 
the  descent  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  town  at  4.15  A.M. 
From  the  valley  Commandant 
Ferreira,  with  his  own  men  dis- 
mounted, Mapoch's  Contingent, 
and  one  company  Rustenberg 
Contingent,  was  to  attack  the 
southern  portion  of  the  town 
from  the  western  end  at  the 
same  hour.  This  was  the  right 
attack.  Major  Carrington,  with 
the  rest  of  the  mounted  troops 
dismounted,  one  company  Rus- 
tenberg Contingent,  and  the 
Zoutspansberg  Contingent,  was 
to  attack  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  town,  and  to  detach  a  force 
to  watch  the  hills  on  the  west 
side  of  the  valley.  This  was 
the  left  attack.  The  central 
attack,  under  command  of 
Lieut.  -  Colonel  Murray,  94th 
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Regiment,  consisting  of  the  six 
companies  21st  Royal  Scots 
Fusiliers,  six  companies  94th 
Regiment,  a  detachment  80th 
Regiment,  two  companies  Rus- 
tenberg  Contingent,  and  the  four 
guns  Transvaal  Artillery,  was 
to  keep  down  the  fire  of  the 
fighting  koppie,  and  eventually 
assault  it. 

Tents  were  to  be  struck  and 
laid  on  the  ground  and  all 
troops  to  be  under  arms  by 
3  A.M.  All  horses  to  be  in 
laager,  which  was  to  be  gar- 
risoned by  a  few  men,  mostly 
those  too  sick  to  take  part 
in  the  attack,  and  200  of  the 
Zoutspansberg  Contingent.  No 
bugle-calls  to  be  sounded  in 
the  morning,  all  orders  to  be 
given  verbally. 

At  a  quarter  past  two  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  November 
a  note  arrived  from  Major 
Bushman,  dated  midnight,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Swazis  had 
gone  to  the  foot  of  a  pass 
farther  from  Sekukuni's  town 
than  the  one  desired,  and  that 
they  would  not  ascend  the 
mountain  before  daybreak. 
This  was  a  cause  of  grave 
anxiety,  as  an  attack  from  the 
valley  only  upon  the  strong 
position  held  by  large  numbers 
of  men,  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  force  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hills,  was  a 
serious  undertaking. 

At  4.15  A.M.  the  attack  com- 
menced. Ferreira  led  the  right 
attack,  and  took  Sekukuni's 
own  kraal  from  the  heights  to 
the  south.  Mapoch's  natives, 
during  the  fight,  instead  of 
helping  Ferreira,  went  cattle- 
raiding  up  the  valley.  It  trans- 
pired later  that  they  took  some 
hundreds  of  head ;  but  the 


Swazis  meeting  them,  took  the 
greater  number  from  them. 
Major  Carrington  led  the  left 
attack  with  mounted  infan- 
try, Border  Horse,  Transvaal 
Mounted  Rifles,  and  Zoutspans- 
berg Native  Contingent.  He 
captured  the  lower  town  and 
cleared  the  hills  above,  sweep- 
ing round  to  his  right  upon 
Sekukuni's  own  kraal. 

About  seven  o'clock  the 
Swazis  appeared  on  the  hills 
above,  having  fought  their  way 
up  from  the  eastward.  I  shall 
never  forget,  and  I  doubt  if 
Lord  Wolseley  will  forget,  the 
anxiety  with  which  we  watched 
for  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Swazis,  and  the  relief  it  was  to 
our  minds  when  we  saw  them 
on  the  skyline.  By  ten  o'clock 
the  town  and  most  of  the  caves 
Had  been  cleared  and  burned, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  the  fighting 
koppie  was  stormed. 

The  21st  Royal  Scots  Fusil- 
iers, headquarter  escort  of  the 
80th  Regiment,  and  the  Swazis 
attacked  the  northern  face, 
Swazis  and  Border  Horse  the 
eastern  face,  Mounted  Infantry 
and  the  94th  Regiment  the 
southern  face,  and  Ferreira's 
corps  and  Swazis  the  western 
face.  Baker  Russell  led  the 
attack  upon  the  northern  face. 
By  Sir  Garnet's  permission,  I 
went  with  him,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  pictur- 
esque sight  than  the  line  of 
Swazis,  all  in  their  savage 
fighting  -  gear,  cranes'  feathers 
on  their  heads  and  leopard-skin 
karosses  over  their  shoulders. 
All  their  faces  were  turned 
towards  the  right  to  see  whe- 
ther the  white  men  really 
meant  business,  for  their  pre- 
vious experience  with  the 
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Boers  had  led  them  to  fear 
that  they  might  be  left  to  do 
all  the  fighting,  the  white 
men  remaining  behind.  They 
charged  in  perfect  line  with 
the  21st;  and  when  they  saw 
that  the  white  men  were  actu- 
ally charging  with  an  English 
cheer,  they  gave  that  extra- 
ordinary "  whish  "  which  Zulus 
or  Swazis  give  when  they 
charge,  and  dashed  up  the 
koppie.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
koppie  was  in  our  possession, 
but  not  without  loss.  The  first 
to  reach  the  top  were  the  Swazis 
and  the  headquarter  escort  of 
the  80th  Regiment. 

As  the  men  in  the  caves  would 
not  surrender,  the  koppie  was 
carefully  surrounded  by  troops. 
At  night  it  was  picketed  by 
three  companies  of  the  94th 
Regiment,  Ferreira's  men,  and 
Mapoch's  natives.  Sallies  were 
made  through  the  night  from 
the  caves  with  little  or  no  re- 
sult, and  a  few  men  were  shot 
in  trying  to  make  their  escape. 
The  Swazis  camped  that  night 
in  great  force  on  the  right  bank 
of  Sekukuni's  Spruit. 

On  our  side  the  following 
officers  were  killed :  Captain 
Macauley,  late  12th  Lancers, 
commanding  the  Transvaal 
Mounted  Rifles,  Captain  Law- 
rell,  4th  Hussars,  orderly  officer 
to  Colonel  Baker  Russell,  and 
Mr  Campbell,  attached  to  the 
Swazis.  The  following  were 
wounded  :  Captain  Maurice, 
R.A,1  acting  as  staff  officer 
to  Major  Carrington,  Captain 
Beeton,  Rustenberg  Native  Con- 
tingent, Lieutenant  O'Grady, 
94th  Regiment,  commanding 
the  Mounted  Infantry,  and 


Lieutenant  Dewar,  King's  Dra- 
goon Guards,  attached  to  the 
Mounted  Infantry,  severely ; 
Captains  Willoughby  and  Gor- 
don, 21st  Royal  Scots  Fusi- 
liers, and  Surgeon  Wallis, 
Army  Medical  Department, 
slightly.  Our  loss  in  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  was 
considerable. 

The  enemy  suffered  severely. 
The  Swazis  killed  great  numbers 
in  their  advance  along  the  ridge 
and  descent  upon  the  town. 
Captain  M'Leod  estimated  that 
the  Swazis  themselves  lost  fully 
300  in  the  attack.  The  two 
companies  of  the  80th  Regiment 
and  two  companies  of  the  94th 
Regiment  from  Fort  George  did 
not  descend  the  hill  to  co-operate 
in  the  final  attack,  but  marched 
into  camp  late  in  the  afternoon. 

The  great  object  now  being  to 
capture  Sekukuni,  the  Swazis 
were  invited  to  sleep  that  night 
on  the  top  of  the  hills  near 
Sekukuni's  cave.  They  prom- 
ised to  go,  but  did  not  do  so, 
and  said  that  they  must  have 
a  feed  the  next  day  before 
marching. 

At  daybreak  on  the  29th 
I  reconnoitred  beyond  the  end 
of  Sekukuni's  valley,  and  found 
all  quiet.  In  returning  I  met 
the  Swazis  in  force,  about  3000, 
marching  up  the  valley,  and  as- 
certained that  they  were  going 
after  cattle.  Another  force  was 
sent  by  the  Swazis  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  junction  of  the  Oli- 
phants  and  Steelpoort  rivers 
to  take  cattle.  At  5.30  A.M.  it 
was  reported  that  the  people 
were  coming  out  from  the  caves 
and  surrendering.  Major  Clarke 
had  communicated  with  them 


1  Now  major-general,  commanding  Woolwich  District- 
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during  the  night,  and  had  prom- 
ised their  lives  to  all  who  might 
surrender.  Large  numbers  of 
men,  women,  and  children  gave 
themselves  up,  but  many  still 
remained  within.  It  was  known 
that  Mapethla,  the  son  of  the 
old  Swazi  king,  who  had  long 
since  fled  from  Swaziland  and 
joined  Sekukuni,  was  within, 
and  as  his  capture  was  con- 
sidered important,  measures 
were  continued  to  effect  it  with- 
out loss  of  life  on  our  side. 
Arrangements  were  at  once 
made  to  send  away  all  the  sick 
and  wounded  who  could  safely 
be  moved,  and  all  imperial 
troops  attached  to  the  Trans- 
vaal Artillery  were,  with  two 
guns  and  two  companies  of  the 
80th  Regiment,  sent  as  escort 
with  them. 

In  consequence  of  information 
received  in  the  afternoon  from 
prisoners,  to  the  effect  that 
Sekukuni  was  in  one  of  the 
caves  in  the  hills  above  the 
town,  a  detachment  was  ordered 
to  march  to  the  spring  from 
which  alone  water  could  be 
obtained  for  those  in  this  cave, 
to  prevent  any  water  being 
drawn.  At  night  news  was 
received  from  Major  Clarke 
that,  as  this  water  picket  com- 
menced ascending  the  hill, 
natives  to  the  number  of  100 
had  left  one  of  the  largest 
caves  in  which  Sekukuni  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  had  hastily 
retreated  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  Major  Clarke's 
native  servant  believed  that  he 
had  recognised  Sekukuni  among 
them.  Accordingly,  orders  were 
issued  for  Commandant  Fer- 
reira's  corps  to  ascend  the  hill 


at  daybreak,  and  for  the  troops 
picketing  the  water  to  advance 
up  the  hill  and  form  a  post  on 
the  summit,  at  a  spot  where  it 
was  known  there  was  water. 
Captain  M'Leod  reported  that 
the  Swazis  had  spent  the  day 
in  being  "doctored,"  and  in 
having  a  great  feed  of  meat, 
and  that  they  would  start  after 
Sekukuni  in  the  morning  early. 
On  the  30th,  at  4.30  A.M., 
Ferreira  left  camp  with  eighty- 
five  mounted  men,  and  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  the  hill  at 
5.20  A.M.  St  Leger  Herbert1 
and  I  accompanied  Ferreira. 
The  path  was  only  just  practi- 
cable for  led  horses,  being  very 
rugged  and  'steep.  At  half- 
past  six  the  top  of  the  hill  was 
reached  without  opposition,  and 
we  off-saddled  by  some  pools 
of  clear  water  formed  in  the 
rock  by  the  trickling  of  several 
small  springs  where  grass  was 
abundant  in  every  direction. 
The  neighbouring  koppies  were 
crowned  with  vedettes.  On  the 
way  two  children  had  been  cap- 
tured, who  gave  information  that 
Sekukuni  and  a  large  number 
of  men  and  women  had  fled 
on  the  previous  night,  leaving 
them  behind.  Traces  of  a  rapid 
flight  were  evident.  Sekukuni's 
brother  and  some  of  the  pris- 
oners taken  from  the  fighting 
koppie  had  been  brought  with 
him  by  Ferreira.  They  were 
sent  to  examine  the  neighbour- 
ing caves,  and  returned  report- 
ing them  all  empty.  Meanwhile 
large  numbers  of  Swazis  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  pass,  and 
marched  on  at  a  very  rapid 
pace,  hot  on  the  spoor  of  the 
fugitives. 


1  Private  secretary  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolaeley,  afterwards  killed  at  Gubat. 
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At  nine  o'clock  Ferreira,  who 
was  given  an  independent  hand 
with  the  object  of  capturing 
Sekukuni,  rode  on  by  a  different 
path  to  that  which  the  Swazis 
had  taken.  I  returned  down  the 
hill  to  report,  and  meeting  the 
Leydenburg  Rifles  near  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  sent  them  at  once  to 
join  Ferreira,  and  sent  350 
Zoutspansberg  Native  Contin- 
gent to  occupy  the  post  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  which  Baker 
Russell  subsequently  reinforced 
and  entrenched.  It  was  after- 
wards garrisoned  by  two  com- 
panies of  infantry  and  forty 
mounted  men,  and  was  called 
Fort  Victoria. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  a  re- 
port was  received  from  Ferreira 
that  he  had  reached  at  noon  the 
cave  in  which  Sekukuni  was 
hiding,  and  that  as  it  was 
very  difficult  to  assault,  he 
had  surrounded  the  position, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  treat 
with  Sekukuni  for  surrender. 
Seventy  -  three  men,  women, 
and  children  had  surrendered 
from  another  cave,  but  those 
with  Sekukuni  would  not 
give  up.  Some  Swazis  had 
been  wounded.  The  cave  was 
about  nine  miles  from  Fort 
Victoria  by  a  very  steep  and 
mountainous  road.  Russell 
immediately  ordered  a  detach- 
ment of  Royal  Engineers  and 
of  infantry  to  go  on  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  early  in  the 
morning  to  assist  Ferreira,  and 
fifty  prisoners,  each  carrying 
loads  of  rations,  were  sent  with 
them.  The  means  to  be  taken 
for  capturing  Sekukuni  were 
left  entirely  to  Ferreira's  judg- 
ment and  discretion. 

As  it  was  known  that  Ma- 
pethla  was  still  in  the  fight- 


ing koppie,  and  as  the  time 
must  now  be  drawing  near 
when  the  garrison  of  the  koppie 
must  either  surrender  or  try  to 
cut  their  way  through,  the 
sentries  were  doubled  at  night. 
The  night  passed  quietly,  though 
a  few  persons  tried  to  escape, 
and  were  shot. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  1st 
December  reports  were  received 
that  there  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  Sekukuni  was  in  the 
cave  surrounded  by  Ferreira. 
Ferreira  did  not  require  more 
troops,  as  the  entrance  to  the 
cave  was  defined,  and  it  was 
a  question  between  Sekukuni 
coming  out  or  starving.  Fer- 
reira had  requested  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Swazis,  as  Seku- 
kuni would  not  surrender  if 
they  were  present,  fearing  death 
at  their  hands,  and  M'Leod  had 
carried  out  the  request. 

News  was  received  to-day 
that  a  fresh  contingent  of 
Knobnoses  was  coming  in, 
and  instructions  were  sent  to 
march  them  home  and  disband 
them  immediately.  They  had 
endeavoured  to  make  great 
capital  out  of  their  assistance 
to  us,  and  it  was  a  wholesome 
lesson  to  them  to  show  them 
that  we  had  been  quite  able  to 
deal  with  Sekukuni  without 
their  help.  Mapashlela  had 
sent  to  Sir  Morrison  Barlow, 
the  Commissioner  of  Zoutspans- 
berg, for  advice,  saying  that  he 
had  been  told  to  meet  the  greet 
white  chief,  but  was  afraid  to 
go.  Sir  Morrison  had  advised 
him  to  grease  his  feet,  run  to 
meet  the  chief,  and  then 
wipe  the  dust  off  the  great 
chief's  feet. 

On  the  2nd  December  at  half- 
past  nine,  Major  M'Calmont, 
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A.D.C.,  who  had  accompanied 
Ferreira,  rode  into  camp  and 
announced  that  Sekukuni  had 
surrendered.  Major  Clarke  had 
held  a  conversation  with  Seku- 
kuni, and  had  sent  in  a  mes- 
senger promising  him  his  life. 
He  had  no  store  of  food  with 
him,  and  hunger  had  compelled 
his  surrender  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

Orders  were  at  once  issued 
by  Sir  Garnet  for  breaking  up 
and  distributing  the  Transvaal 
field  force.  Fort  Victoria  was 
to  be  garrisoned  and  Fort 
George  dismantled  as  soon  as 
all  the  supplies  in  it  had  been 
transferred  to  Fort  Victoria. 
M'Leod  was  to  return  with 
the  Swazi  Native  Contingent 
to  Swaziland.  Ferreira,  with 
Ferreira's  and  the  Kustenberg 
Native  Contingent,  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Oliphants  river  to 
capture  Sekukuni's  cattle,  and 
then  to  encamp  near  Fort 
Weeber.  Eckersley's  Native 
Contingent  was  to  garrison 
Fort  Albert  Edward  and  Fort 
Oliphants,  and  the  Rustenberg 
Contingent  and  other  native 
contingents  were  to  be  dis- 
banded. A  small  flying  column 
was  formed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Murray  of  the 
94th  Regiment,  to  which  Major 
Clarke  was  attached  as  Politi- 
cal Officer.  Colonel  Murray 
was  to  establish  a  post  to  be 
called  Fort  Albert  on  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  Lulu  Mountains, 
to  be  supplied  from  Fort 
Weeber,  and  as  soon  as  this 
post  was  established,  Forts 
Albert  Edward  and  Oliphants 
were  to  be  dismantled,  and  Forts 
Victoria  and  Albert  alone  held. 

The  same  day  Mapethla  and 
VOL.  CLXVI. — NO.  MIX. 


all  others  in  the  fighting  kop- 
pie  surrendered,  and,  about 
noon,  Sekukuni  was  brought 
into  camp  with  his  followers. 
He  stated  that  his  two  eldest 
sons  had  been  killed  in  the 
fight,  and  this  was  corroborated 
by  the  statement  of  other  pris- 
oners. Sir  Garnet  decided  to 
take  Sekukuni  with  his  own 
headquarters  as  a  prisoner  to 
Pretoria,  and  to  leave  Mapethla 
with  Major  Clarke.  Mapash- 
lela  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine 
of  500  head  of  cattle  for  not 
having  come  when  sent  for  by 
the  High  Commissioner,  and  for 
having  allowed  some  of  his 
young  men  to  assist  Sekukuni 
in  the  fight  against  us. 

On  the  3rd  December  at  day- 
break Sir  Garnet's  headquarters 
marched  with  Sekukuni  as  a 
prisoner,  the  escort  consisting  of 
twenty -five  of  the  80th  Regi- 
ment and  the  Border  Horse. 
The  headquarters  marched  by 
the  Bush  veldt  road,  and  we  rode 
into  Pretoria  at  8  A.M.  on  the 
9th  December,  having  marched 
about  200  miles  of  bad  roads  in 
six  days  and  four  hours,  through 
some  of  the  most  severe  storms 
of  lightning,  thunder,  and  rain 
that  ever  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
witness.  Sekukuni,  who  had 
been  interviewed  on  the  5th 
December  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Merensky,  had  confirmed  the 
statement  that  his  two  eldest 
sons  had  been  killed,  and  added 
that  his  second  brother  had 
been  severely  wounded  in  the 
hand  and  body,  and  was  not 
likely  to  live,  that  his  third 
brother  had  been  taken  prisoner 
from  the  fighting  koppie,  but 
that  Xluka,  his  eldest  brother 
and  heir,  had  escaped  alive  and 
3D 
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unhurt.  Sekukuni  was  lodged 
in  prison  at  Pretoria  on  the  9th. 
On  the  march  down  he  had 
been  recognised  by  one  Boer 
who  knew  him  well,  and  he  was 
now  recognised  by  several  as  he 
travelled  through  the  streets  of 
Pretoria. 

The  following  troops  were 
found  concentrated  at  Pretoria  : 
The  King's  Dragoon  Guards, 
three  squadrons ;  "  N  "  Battery, 
four  guns;  Royal  Engineers, 
one  company;  4th  Regiment, 
five  companies ;  58th  Regiment, 
four  companies ;  80th  Regiment, 
six  companies;  and  about  twenty 
miles  distant  at  Ferguson's, 
on  the  Heidelberg  road,  one 
squadron  of  the  King's  Dragoon 
Guards  and  two  guns  "  N " 
Battery.  The  total  force  was 
about  1750  men  and  about 
500  horses  ;  and  it  had  ox- 
waggons  and  mule-waggons — 
all  Government  property — suf- 
ficient to  move  the  whole  force, 
with  seven  days'  supplies. 

The  same  evening  the  Land- 
rost  of  Pretoria  proceeded  to 
Ferguson's,  about  twenty  miles 
distant  on  the  Heidelberg  road, 
to  execute  judgment  upon  a 
Boer  called  Storm,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  arrest  him  and 
others.  A  civil  action  had  been 
brought  against  Storm  by  an- 
other Boer,  and  judgment  had 
been  given  against  him.  He 
had  not  paid  the  amount  of  the 
judgment.  A  sheriffs  officer  had 
therefore  been  sent  to  levy  exe- 
cution, when  Storm  and  others 
levelled  their  guns  and  refused 
to  allow  the  sheriffs  officer  to 
advance.  A  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Storm  and  his  abet- 
tors on  a  charge  of  resisting 
the  sheriff  had  therefore  been 
issued,  and,  at  the  request  of 


the  Administrator,  a  troop  of 
King's  Dragoons  Guards  had 
been  sent  to  assist  the  Landrost. 
Storm  was  not  found :  he  was 
believed  to  have  gone  to  a 
Boer  meeting.  Thirty-one  head 
of  cattle  were  taken  from  his 
farm  in  execution  of  the  civil 
judgment.  This  was  the  first 
case  in  which  the  troops  had 
been  called  upon  to  assist  the 
civil  power.  Reports  were  re- 
ceived during  the  day  from 
various  places  of  armed  Boers 
having  passed  on  to  the  Boer 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Wonder- 
fontein  on  the  10th. 

Arrangements  were  made  for 
obtaining  information  from  the 
Boer  meeting,  and  on  the  10th 
December  the  squadron  and  the 
guns  at  Ferguson's  march'ed  into 
Pretoria.  Clarke  reported  from 
Sekukuni's  town  that  five  head- 
men had  come  in,  bringing  125 
guns.  They  said  that  most  of 
their  young  men  were  killed, 
but  that  the  remainder  who 
were  hiding  in  the  mountains 
should  be  brought  in.  Clarke 
had  informed  them  that  the 
headmen  might  retain  their 
positions  subject  to  good  be- 
haviour ;  that  no  successor  to 
Sekukuni  would  be  appointed, 
but  that  each  headman  would 
in  future  be  directly  responsible 
to  our  Resident ;  that  they 
must  all  pay  taxes,  cease  killing 
people,  and  bring  their  disputes 
before  the  Resident.  They  had 
thanked,  the  Government,  ex- 
pressed their  relief  at  being 
freed  from  Sekukuni,  and  pro- 
mised obedience.  Sekukuni's 
eldest  brother  and  heir,  and  his 
chief  counsellor,  had  surren- 
dered to  Major  Clarke.  Her- 
bert Stewart  reported  that  all 
the  arrangements  for  garrison- 
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ing  Forts  Victoria  and  Albert 
were  complete,  that  the  Swazis 
had  gone  home,  and  that 
Ferreira  had  captured  1100 
head  of  Sekukuni's  cattle. 

On  the  llth  December  Sir 
Garnet  reviewed  the  troops  at 
Pretoria,  presented  the  Victoria 
Cross  on  the  parade  to  Com- 
mandant D'Arcy,  and  then  held 
a  sham  fight.  News  arrived  to 
the  effect  that  about  2000 
Boers  were  present  at  the 
Wonderfontein  meeting.  On 
the  12th  December  further 
news  was  received  from  the 
meeting.  It  was  stated  to  be 
divided  into  three  parties :  (1) 
those  who  wished  to  go  home 
and  accept  matters  as  they 
stood ;  (2)  those  who  wished  to 
set  up  a  Government  of  their 
own  at  Potchefstroom  or  else- 
where ;  (3)  those  who  wished 
to  fight.  The  first  section  was 
said  to  be  the  most  numerous, 
the  latter  the  smallest  in 
number.  Military  dispositions 
were  made  to  cover  the  front 
of  Pretoria  camp  and  town 
with  cavalry  and  infantry 
pickets,  as  though  in  an  enemy's 
country.  Patrols  of  cavalry 
were  sent  out  before  daybreak 
in  every  direction.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  troops  in  case  of 
alarm.  Instructions  were  issued 
by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to 
Colonel  Harrison  that  whilst 
the  Boers  remained  together  at 
Wonderfontein  it  was  essential 
that  every  possible  military  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  ensure 
the  camps  against  surprise,  by 
outlying  pickets  of  infantry  on 
the  adjoining  hills,  and  by  cav- 
alry patrols  by  night  and  day. 
As  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Boers  to  go  about  the  country 


armed,  they  were  not  to  be 
molested  for  doing  so  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  any  large  body  of 
armed  Boers  approaching  the 
camp  of  the  advanced  squadron 
of  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards, 
the  commanding  officer  was  to 
do  all  in  his  power,  by  a  display 
of  coolness,  tact,  and  good  tem- 
per, to  avoid  a  collision  ;  but  if 
fired  upon  he  was  to  charge  at 
once.  When  any  body  of  Boers 
approached  him  he  was  to  draw 
swords  and  keep  them  drawn 
as  long  as  they  were  near 
enough  to  molest  him,  so  that 
he  might  be  ready  to  charge  at 
any  moment.  The  memorandum 
of  instructions  ended  with  these 
words :  "  It  is  my  wish  to  do 
everything  compatible  with  the 
honour  of  her  Majesty's  army 
to  avoid  any  collision  between 
the  military  and  the  Boers.  If 
an  officer  should  find  himself  in 
an  embarrassing  position,  his 
endeavours  should  be  to  make 
the  Boers  become  the  assailants. 
Let  them  fire  the  first  shot,  and 
having  been  fired  upon,  let  him 
use  his  rifles  well."  Information 
was  received  that  the  meeting 
had  come  to  no  decision  on  the 
llth. 

On  the  13th  December,  the 
'  Volkstem '  published  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  people  at 
the  Boer  meeting  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — 

1.  That   the  Vice -President, 

Mr  Paul  Kruger,  should 
become  State  President. 

2.  That    he    should    convene 

the  Volksraad. 

3.  That  the  people  will  never 

submit  to  the  British. 

4.  That  the  people  desire  to 

shed     their     blood     for 
independence. 

5.  That    they   demand    that 
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their  Government  be 
reinstated. 

6.  That  the  committee  should 

take  steps  to  recover 
their  independence. 

7.  That     if     the     committee 

knew  a  better  method 
they  should  submit  it 
to  the  people. 

On  the  14th  December  it 
was  known  that  on  the  13th 
the  committee  had  expressed 
its  desire  to  assist  the  people 
to  win  back  independence,  but 
had  abstained  from  endorsing 
the  resolutions.  Small  bodies 
of  armed  Boers — two,  five,  and 
twenty  in  number — had  been 
seen  by  the  vedettes  of  the 
advanced  squadron  on  the 
Potchefstroom  road,  but  had 
retired  on  being  approached 
within  a  mile. 

On  the  15th  December  news 
was  received  that  the  Boer 
meeting  was  commencing  to 
break  up,  and  parties  of  armed 
Boers  with  waggons  were  seen 
by  our  vedettes  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  meeting. 
Orders  were  issued  to  with- 
draw the  advanced  squadron 
on  the  Potchefstroom  road,  as 
Sir  Garnet  feared  that  its 
presence  there  might  induce 
some  hot-headed  young  Boers 
leaving  the  meeting  to  fire 
into  it  at  night.  Orders  were 
issued  to  some  of  the  troops 
to  march  from  Pretoria  to 
Standerton,  the  4th  Regiment, 
with  two  guns  of  "N"  Bat- 
tery to  continue  its  march 
to  Pietermaritzburg  in  Natal 
Sir  Garnet  telegraphed  home 
his  intention  of  sending  home 
the  4th  and  80th  Regiments, 
and  retaining  for  the  present 
the  King's  Dragoon  Guards  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  Ad- 


ministrator. The  same  night 
it  was  ascertained  that  the 
meeting  had  only  partially 
broken  up,  and  that  further 
resolutions  of  an  angry  nature 
had  been  passed  that  day. 

On  the  16th  further  infor- 
mation was  received  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  resolutions  passed 
on  the  15th,  and  that  the  meet- 
ing was  still  assembled ;  and  011 
the  17th  it  was  ascertained  that 
on  the  previous  day  the  com- 
mittee had  decided  to  summon 
another  meeting  for  the  6th 
April  1880  at  Paarden  Kraal 
— a  farm  of  Mr  Pretorius — 
and  that  the  meeting  was  final- 
ly broken  up.  Major  Clarke  re- 
ported from  Sekukuni's  country 
that  he  had  received  800  more 
head  of  Sekukuni's  cattle  and 
56  guns,  and  that  Merensky  had 
established  a  mission-station  in 
Sekukuni's  valley.  It  was  re- 
ported also  from  Leydenburg 
that  the  Swazis  had  passed 
there  on  the  9th,  taking  with 
them  many  cattle,  that  the 
severely  wounded  Swazis  were 
being  cared  for  in  camp  by  our 
medical  officers,  and  that  the 
very  best  feeling  existed  be- 
tween the  Swazis  and  our  sol- 
diers, and  also  between  the 
Swazis  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Leydenburg.  Captain  M'Leod 
reported  that  the  Swazis  were  re- 
turning home  thoroughly  happy 
and  contented,  thanks  greatly 
to  the  excellent  commissariat 
arrangements  made  for  them 
and  the  kind  treatment  shown 
to  their  wounded.  My  journal 
here  has  the  following  com- 
ment :  "  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
rate the  political  value  of  the 
Swazi  factor  in  our  future  re- 
lations with  the  northern  native 
tribes." 
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On  the  18th,  information  hav- 
ing been  received  that  the  Boer 
meeting  had  finally  broken  up, 
arrangements  were  made  to 
disband  on  or  before  the  31st 
December  the  Frontier  Light 
Horse,  Ferreira's  Horse,  the 
Border  Horse,  and  the  Leyden- 
burg  Rifles.  These  troops  were 
very  expensive :  even  a  private 
received  5s.  a-day.  Their  scale 
of  rations  was  more  expensive 
than  that  of  British  troops,  and 
as  they  were  all  mounted,  they 
involved  great  cost  for  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  horses.  The 
decision  to  retain  the  King's 
Dragoon  Guards  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  keep  them  up 
longer,  as  their  services  were 
no  longer  required  in  Seku- 
kuni's  district.  The  only  colon- 
ial corps  then  remaining  would 
be  Eckersley's  Native  Con- 
tingent, and  the  Transvaal 
Mounted  Rifles  retained  tem- 
porarily in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lulu  Mountains ;  and  the 
latter  corps  was  rapidly  melt- 
ing away  as  the  time  of  service 
of  its  men  expired. 

On  the  19th  December,  at  day- 
break, orders  were  issued  that 
the  pickets  and  patrols  ordered 
on  the  12th  could  be  dispensed 
with  and  might  be  withdrawn ; 
and  on  the  same  day  the  troops 
ordered  to  Standerton  and  be- 
yond marched  as  ordered.  On 
the  21st  December  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  attended  divine  service 
in  camp,  the  whole  garrison 
under  arms,  and  on  the  22nd 
and  following  days  the  troops 
who  had  taken  part  in  Seku- 
kuni's  campaign  marched  into 
Pretoria.  On  the  24th  Decem- 
ber the  Rev.  Mr  Merensky  re- 
ported that  Sekukuni's  country 
was  entirely  passive,  and  that 


peace  and  tranquillity  seemed 
assured.  "  It  is  my  firm  belief," 
he  said,  "  that  the  result  of  this 
year's  campaign  against  Seku- 
kuni  will  settle  the  native  ques- 
tion in  the  Transvaal,  and  that 
by  skilful  and  reasonable  man- 
agement of  the  native  force  in 
this  country  the  Basuto  and 
Matabele  tribes  will  be  induced 
without  trouble  to  pay  taxes 
regularly  to  the  Government." 

On  the  25th  and  26th  Decem- 
ber further  decentralisation  of 
troops  from  Pretoria  was  or- 
dered, and  the  80th  Regiment 
was  ordered  to  march  by  way 
of  Potchefstroom  and  Kimber- 
ley  for  Beaufort  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
Cape  Town,  where  the  regiment 
was  to  embark  for  England. 
Sir  Garnet  addressed  the  regi- 
ment on  parade,  and  issued  a 
general  order  saying  that  he 
could  not  allow  them  to  enter 
upon  their  homeward  march 
without  expressing  his  high 
sense  of  their  soldierlike  bear- 
ing and  conduct.  They  had 
served  for  three  years  in  South 
Africa,  during  which  time  they 
had  taken  part  in  the  Zulu 
war  and  in  two  expeditions 
against  Sekukuni,  and  had 
borne  the  fatigue  of  long 
marches  over  great  extent  of 
country,  yet  after  these  varied 
and  trying  experiences  their 
appearance  and  discipline  would 
do  credit  to  any  regiment  in 
her  Majesty's  army. 

On  the  27th  December  tele- 
graphic news  arrived  that  the 
steamer  bringing  the  cable  from 
Aden  had  arrived  at  Zanzibar, 
and  that  the  cable  would  be 
connected  with  the  cable  from 
Zanzibar  to  Durban  on  the  29th. 
Sir  Garnet  received  a  message 
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from  her  Majesty  congratulat- 
ing him  on  this  union  of  South- 
E astern  Africa  with  England, 
dated  3.30  P.M.,  25th  December, 
and  also  a  message  of  congratu- 
lation from  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

On  the  28th  December  a 
Commission  was  appointed  to 
settle  finally  the  country  be- 
tween Swaziland  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  orders  were  issued 
for  a  company  of  the  58th 
Regiment  to  remain  at  Lune- 
berg  until  the  Commission  had 
finished  its  work;  and  on  the 
2!  (tli  December  orders  were 
issued  that  as  all « hostilities 
in  the  Transvaal  and  on  its 
borders  had  now  ceased,  none  of 
the  troops  serving  in  the  Trans- 
vaal were  any  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered as  on  active  service.  On 
the  31st  December  Sir  Garnet 
issued  a  memorandum  stating 
his  views  as  to  the  future  dis- 
tribution of  the  troops  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  measures  to  be 
taken  for  defence  of  the  various 
posts,  the  amount  and  distribu- 
tion of  supplies  to  be  maintained 
in  the  country,  and  the  amount 
of  transport  to  be  maintained 
with  a  view  to  a  possible  con- 
centration of  a  strong  force  at 
Pretoria  before  the  proposed 
Boer  meeting  in  April  next,  or 
to  meet  any  other  emergency. 

The  journal  kept  by  me  as 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  from  which 
the  above  account  is  taken, 
ends  with  these  words,  written 
at  Army  Headquarters,  Pre- 
toria, Transvaal,  South  Africa, 
31st  December  1879  :— 

"  The  final  orders  have  there- 


fore now  been  issued  as  to 
the  military  occupation  of  the 
Northern  District  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  establishment  of  a 
police  force  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  order  and  the  collection 
of  taxes.  The  settlement  of 
the  district  from  which,  three 
months  ago,  Sekukuni  sent  out 
a  message  of  defiance  is  com- 
plete :  Sekukuni  is  a  prisoner 
in  our  hands  ;  his  people  are 
disarmed,  submissive,  and  obedi- 
ent, and'sno  difficulty  is  antici- 
pated in  (the  collection  of  taxes 
in  the  year  1880.  The  whole  of 
thecostlyVolunteer  Force,  main- 
tained for  years  past  as  a  check 
upon  Sekukuni,  has  been  dis- 
banded except  such  portion  as  is 
retained  as  a  Police  Force  in  the 
pay  of  the  Colonial  Government. 
"  The  threatened  rebellion  of 
the  Boers  has  been  met  by  a 
display  of  strength  which  pre- 
vented that  appeal  to  force 
advocated  by  a  section  of  the 
Boers.  Confidence  has  been 
greatly  restored  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  meeting  called  for 
April  next  will  be  numerously 
attended.  All  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  keep  open 
the  communications  with  Natal, 
and  to  concentrate  a  force  at 
Pretoria  more  than  sufficient 
to  overawe  any  attempt  at  re- 
bellion. It  may  now  be  left 
to  time  and  the  advantages  of 
British  rule  to  bring  such  rest 
and  quiet  to  the  Transvaal  as 
will  enable  the  greater  portion 
of  the  troops  now  quartered 
here  to  be  withdrawn." 

HENRY  BBACKENBURY. 
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THE    LIBRARY    OF    AN    OLD    SCHOLAR. 


THERE  is  a  personal  intimacy 
in  a  library  which  does  not 
belong  to  any  other  possession 
of  man.  To  look  upon  the 
books  of  scholar  or  poet  is  to 
see  the  place  in  which  he 
sharpened,  if  he  did  not  forge, 
his  thought.  When  he  has  scored 
the  margin  with  comment  or  re- 
flection, he  has  imparted  some- 
thing of  himself  to  the  printed 
page ;  but  even  when  the  page 
is  virgin  -  white,  you  cannot 
forget  the  sentiment  of  him 
whose  hand  has  touched  it. 
The  copy  of  Florio's  '  Mon- 
taigne,' with  Shakespeare's 
name  scrawled  on  the  first 
sheet,  will  always  affect  the  be- 
holder more  poignantly  than  a 
copy  to  which  no  legend  is 
attached.  But  if  the  mere 
accident  of  possession  sanctifies 
a  book,  the  use  and  comment  of 
a  great  man  might  make  it 
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priceless.  What  would  we  not 
give  for  Shakespeare's  'Plut- 
arch,' annotated  or  scored  by 
his  own  careful  hand  ?  It  would 
reveal  his  method  of  work  more 
clearly  than  a  month  of  argu- 
ment ;  it  might  show  us  how  he 
turned  the  noble  prose  of  North 
into  impassioned  verse.  And 
what  is  true  of  a  single  book 
is  ten  times  true  of  a  collection. 
A  man's  temper  is  touched  at 
many  points  of  interest,  and  by 
his  choice  and  preference  you 
may  know  him.  The  library  of 
Samuel  Pepys,  for  instance,  is 
the  best  index  of  his  many- 
sided  mind.  The  careful  ar- 
rangement of  the  books,  nicely 
adjusted  according  to  their 
height,  is  as  familiar  as  the 
methodical  taste  which  dictated 
their  selection.  There  they  stand 
for  all  time,  as  Pepys  intended 
they  should  stand,  protected  by 
3  E 
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the  cases  which  he  designed 
for  their  reception.  If  physical 
immortality  were  possible,  surely 
it  could  best  be  attained  by  this 
artifice  of  Samuel  Pepys.  For 
as  you  stand  in  the  room,  which 
he  himself  could  recognise,  and 
gaze  upon  the  books  ordered  by 
his  will,  you  may  easily  believe 
that  he  still  haunts  the  place. 
It  is  not  a  museum  filled  with 
the  indiscriminate  spoils  of  his 
life ;  it  is  a  living  library,  such 
as  he,  the  pious  donor,  might 
have  inhabited.  But  not  only  are 
the  treasures  disposed  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  him  who 
gathered  them ;  they  are  such 
treasures  as  best  illustrate  his 
curiosity.  In  one  press  lies  his 
music,  written  much  of  it  by  his 
hand ;  and  there  you  may  still 
find  the  manuscript  of  the 
famous  song  "Gaze  not  on 
Swans,"  or  of  the  yet  more 
famous  "  Beauty  Retire,"  which 
Knipp  herself  was  wont  to  sing. 
Or  you  may  turn  over  the  col- 
lection of  ballads  and  broad- 
sides which  he  made  for  his 
amusement,  and  which  to-day 
is  priceless  to  the  student  of 
popular  literature.  Or  you 
may  recall  his  zeal  for  the 
Navy,  which  he  served  so  faith- 
fully, by  contemplating  the 
documents  wherein  is  set  forth 
the  prowess  of  our  fleet.  But 
wherever  you  look,  you  see  the 
hand  of  Samuel  Pepys,  and  you 
would  not  be  disconcerted  if  he 
descended  sudden  from  Kneller's 
canvas  and  pointed  out  to  you 
his  own  cherished  possessions. 
However,  few  men  were  ever 
so  thoughtful  of  the  future  as 
the  benefactor  of  Magdalen 
College,  and  the  library  of  Pepys 


remains  a  unique  episode  in  the 
history  of  learning. 

As  we  look  at  their  libraries, 
we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
Samuel  Pepys  and  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden 
were  in  a  sense  contemporaries. 
But  in  truth  their  lives  over- 
lapped, since  Pepys  was  entered 
at  Magdalen  College  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of 
Drummond.  Yet  this  over- 
lapping brings  the  men  no 
nearer  one  to  the  other;  for 
while  Pepys,  a  true  child  of  the 
Restoration,  was  ahead  of  his 
time,  Drummond  lagged  always 
in  the  past.  In  taste,  sym- 
pathy, and  style  he  was  a  true 
Elizabethan,  who,  by  an  acci- 
dent of  survival,  had  strayed 
into  the  reign  of  Charles.  His 
library,  in  the  care  and  bequest 
of  which  he  rivals  Pepys,  was 
already  old-fashioned  when  he 
presented  it  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  But  it  is  all 
the  more  interesting  to  us  on 
that  account.  For  his  books 
reveal  to  us  the  predilection  of 
an  old  scholar,  who  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age  when  James 
united  the  thrones  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  who  lived 
to  see  the  head  of  Charles  fall 
to  the  headsman's  axe.  And 
his  books  tell  us  far  more  of 
the  man  than  do  his  works. 
When  he  wrote,  he  could  never 
shake  off  the  habit  of  pedantry ; 
when  he  purchased  books,  he 
purchased  those  which  the  whim 
or  fashion  of  the  time  com- 
mended ;  and  he  who  turns 
over  his  treasures,  now  safely 
housed  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  may  transport  him- 
self in  fancy  to  the  study  of 
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Hawthornden,  where  Drum- 
inond  and  Jonson  met  over  a 
bottle  and  wrangled  of  letters. 

But  the  two  libraries  are 
divided  by  more  than  time. 
Pepys's  books  are  kept  in  the 
"new  building,"  for  which  he 
himself  subscribed,  and  which 
he  designed  for  their  reception. 
Drummond's  books  are  put 
away,  separate,  it  is  true,  but 
in  a  bookcase  to  which  no 
romance  may  be  attached. 
Moreover,  an  over -zealous  lib- 
rarian, to  whom  they  were 
once  entrusted,  rebound  them 
and  planed  them  down  with 
a  Procrustean  inexorability. 
The  result  is  that  many  a  fine 
copy  is  spoilt,  and  the  most  are 
defaced,  by  bindings  upon  which 
Drummond's  eye  never  lighted. 
The  defacement,  of  course,  is 
an  eternal  regret.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  laird 
of  Hawthornden  was  no  cox- 
comb. He  did  not,  like  Pepys, 
insist  upon  the  decent  housing 
of  his  books.  It  was  not  his 
own  library  that  he  was  sending 
down  to  posterity — it  was  the 
library  of  Edinburgh's  Uni- 
versity. So  far  from  insisting 
upon  a  separate  maintenance, 
he  did  but  add  his  books  to 
the  general  stock,  and  set  his 
name  below  those  of  Clement 
Little  and  other  benefactors. 
None  the  less,  he  was  anxious 
that  his  and  the  other  names 
should  be  properly  preserved, 
"which,"  said  he,  "as  it  can 
be  no  disadvantage  to  the  liv- 
ing, may  serve  to  the  dead  as 
a  kind  of  epitaph."  That  is 
written  in  the  proper  spirit, 
and  Drummond  has  achieved 
the  epitaph  he  valued  most 


highly.  "Here  lies  a  pious 
benefactor,"  so  it  might  run, 
"who,  while  he  enriched  his 
University,  bequeathed  to  the 
world  a  picture  of  his  mind." 
For  the  books,  presented  to 
Edinburgh  in  1627,  and  after- 
wards increased,  are  Drum- 
mond's mind  laid  bare.  They 
do  not  form  the  library  of  a 
specialist,  curious  to  exhaust 
a  single  subject,  but  rather 
of  a  dilettante,  to  whom  no 
subject  comes  amiss.  They 
are  bounded,  then,  neither  by 
language  nor  by  a  narrow 
taste.  Drummond,  being  a 
true  Scot,  spoke  the  vernacu- 
lar, and  found  all  other  tongues 
of  equal  difficulty.  Spanish 
and  French,  maybe,  came  as 
easy  to  him  as  the  English, 
which  he  always  wrote  with 
the  pedantic  accuracy  of  an 
accomplished  foreigner.  Nor 
did  the  seventeenth  century 
know  the  hard  dividing  lines 
which  in  our  day  separate  the 
literature  of  one  country  from 
the  literature  of  another.  In 
the  first  place,  Latin  was  the 
common  speech  of  scholars ; 
in  the  second,  the  cost  and 
hardship  of  travel  gave  a  stu- 
dious solemnity  to  the  grand 
tour.  And  so  we  find  Drum- 
mond expressing  a  polyglot 
sympathy  after  the  fashion 
of  his  age.  So  we  know 
from  his  manuscripts  that  in 
one  year  he  read  Tasso  and 
Guarini,  Bembo  and  Petrarch, 
Sanasar's  '  Arcadia '  and  Henri 
Estienne's  'Defence  d'Herodote,' 
as  well  as  Spenser's  '  Faery 
Queene'  and  a  treatise  by 
Scaliger.  Of  this  catholicity  his 
library  is  a  yet  better  proof. 
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Being  a  scholar,  he  perforce 
knew  the  classics,  and  being 
a  gentleman,  he  filled  many 
a  shelf  with  dull,  heavy,  re- 
spectable volumes.  Here  you 
find  the  Greek  grammar  of 
Johannes  Varennius,  there  a 
fine  example  of  primitive 
archaeology  entitled  '  Petrus 
Ciacconius  Toletanus  De  Tri- 
clinio,'  which,  despite  its  curious 
cuts,  is  not  likely  to  tempt  a 
modern  reader.  The  master- 
pieces of  Greece  and  Rome  he 
collected  as  the  humour  took 
him,  and  without  any  ambition 
of  completeness.  However,  he 
possessed  not  a  few  pretty 
editions,  which  any  bibliophile 
might  proudly  treasure,  if  only 
they  were  tall  copies.  But 
for  the  most  part  he  seems 
to  have  read  the  classics  in 
languages  not  their  own.  For 
example,  he  studied  Thucy- 
dides  not  only  in  the  Latin  of 
Laurentius  Valla  but  in  the 
French  of  Claude  de  Seyffel, 
and  one  wonders  that  he  did 
not  add  thereto  the  version 
of  John  Nicholls,  goldsmith 
of  the  city  of  London,  who 
also  knew  more  of  Seyffel's 
French  than  of  the  original 
Greek.  So,  too,  he  read  the 
'Carmen  Saeculare'  in  Greek, 
Ovid  in  Spanish,  and  Herodotus 
in  Italian ;  indeed,  were  it  not 
for  an  occasional  Xenophon,  a 
slim  volume  of  Lucian,  the 
Aldine  Plautus  and  Virgil, 
and  the  blameless  verses  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  we  might 
almost  believe  that  Drummond 
borrowed  his  learning  at  second- 
hand. Nevertheless,  the  curi- 
osity is  undeniable;  and  since 
Drummond  li ved  before  the  age 


of  exact  scholarship,  we  re- 
proach him  as  little  as  he  could 
have  reproached  himself. 

But  before  all  things  Drum- 
mond was  a  poet,  and  in  duty 
bound  he  gathered  the  master- 
pieces of  his  fellow -craftsmen. 
In  his  library  we  may  still  see 
the  first  editions  of  Shakespeare 
and  Ben  Jonson,  as  they  might 
have  come  hot  from  the  press. 
It  is  true  that  Ben  Jonson  told 
Drummond  that  Shakespeare 
wanted  art ;  but  long  before  the 
poet's  tramp  to  Hawthornden, 
Drummond  had  read  and  judged 
Shakespeare  for  himself.  At 
any  rate,  among  his  books  we 
find  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "as  it 
was  printed  in  1599  by  Thomas 
Creede  for  Cuthbert  Burby,  and 
"  Love's  Labour  Lost "  in  the 
small  quarto  of  1598,  as  well 
as  " '  The  Most  Lamentable  Ro- 
maine  Tragedie  of  Titus  Andron- 
icus,'  ...  at  London.  Printed 
by  J.  R.  for  Edward  White,  and 
are  to  be  solde  at  his  shoppe,  at 
the  little  North  doore  of  Paules, 
at  the  Signe  of  the  Gun.  1600." 
Of  his  friend  Drayton,  he  had 
the  splendid  '  Battaile  of  Agin- 
court,'  and  therewith  the  works 
of  Daniell,  that  other  poet  who 
wrote  of  wars,  "and  yett  hath 
not  one  batle  in  all  his  book," 
while  Joshua  Sylvester's  '  Lach- 
rimae  Lachrimarum,  or  the  Dis- 
tillation of  Teares  Shede  for  the 
untymely  Death  of  the  Incom- 
parable Prince,  Panaretus,'  a 
book  surrounded,  like  his  own 
'  Mceliades,'  with  black  bands 
of  mourning,  doubtless  chimed 
with  his  fancy.  Of  course  he 
treasured  the  works  of  Spenser, 
to  whose  preciosity  he  owed  a 
profound  debt  while  for  the 
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better  passage  of  his  leisure  he 
kept  and  thumbed  Turberville's 
'  Tragicall  Tales,'  translated  "  in 
time  of  his  trouble  "  out  of  Ban- 
dello  and  Boccaccio.  Possibly 
it  was  patriotism  which  urged 
him  to  purchase  David  Murray's 
portentous  'Death  of  Sophon- 
isba '  (1611) ;  he  may  not  plead 
so  good  an  excuse  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  '  Humours  Heav'n 
on  Earth,  with  the  Civil  Warres 
of  Death  and  Fortune,'  by  John 
Davies  of  Hereford.  But  even 
this  fantastic  work  has  a  certain 
curiosity  to  commend  it,  and  as- 
suredly it  lives  up  to  its  profes- 
sion. "  O  !  'tis  a  sacred  kind  of 
excellence,"  says  the  title-page, 
"That  hides  a  rich  truth  in  a 
Tale's  pretence ; "  and  whatever 
"rich  truth"  the  tale  contains 
is  effectually  hidden  from  oui 
knowledge.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  esteemed  'Astrophel  and 
Stella'  so  highly  that  he  kept 
these  sonnets  in  manuscript,  a 
compliment  which  he  paid  to 
no  other  poet  except  Donne.  Of 
course  he  followed  the  fashion 
of  the  hour,  and  collected  plays, 
as  a  modern  reader  might  col- 
lect novels,  and  he  had  better 
luck  than  the  luckiest  of  the 
moderns.  For  here  we  find 
'The  Spanish  Tragedy,'  there 
the  '  Comedies  Facesieuses '  of 
Pierre  de  1'Arrivey,  while,  like 
a  true  Elizabethan,  Drummond 
boasted  the  possession  of  such 
popular  masterpieces  as  'Vol- 
pone,'  'A  Game  of  Chesse,'  and 
'Two  Wise  Men  and  all  the 
Rest  Fooles.'  Now,  the  most  of 
these  are  not  beyond  our  reach  ; 
only,  on  our  shelves  they  would 
figure  in  neat  little  reprints, 
with  neat  little  notes.  But 


we  are  no  more  likely  to  dis- 
cover the  small  quartos,  which 
their  own  creators  first  con- 
templated than  we  are  to  study 
arithmetic  (with  Drummond)  in 
the  treatise  of  Chauvet,  or  to 
consult  for  a  dictionary  Florio's 
immortal  'Worlde  of  Wordes,' 
which  Drummond  read  in  its 
first  edition  of  1598.  Yet  if 
we  had  our  choice  of  the 
library,  perhaps  we  might  take 
the  beautiful  black-letter  trans- 
lation of  Gawin  Douglas.  This, 
indeed,  was  a  masterpiece,  which 
no  Scot  could  lack,  and  which 
truly  it  is  more  easy  to  look  at 
than  to  read.  But  the  type 
has  a  rugged  splendour  all  its 
own,  and  the  title-page  might 
serve  at  once  as  a  biography 
and  a  criticism  of  Gawin  Doug- 
las. Thus  it  runs :  "  The  xiii 
Bukes  of  Eneados  of  the  famose 
Poete  Virgill  Translated  out  of 
Latyne  verses  into  Scottish 
metir,  bi  the  Reverend  Father 
in  God,  Mayster  Gawin  Doug- 
las, Bishop  of  Dunkel  and  unkil 
to  the  Erie  of  Angus.  Every 
buke  having  hys  particular 
Prologe.  Imprinted  at  Londo, 
1553."  "Unkil  to  the  Erie  of 
Angus  "  !  That  touch  of  pride 
reminds  us  of  the  famous 
couplet — 

"The  great  Dalhousie,he,the  god  of  war, 
Lieutenant-colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar." 

But  the  '  Virgill  is  a  fine  book, 
and  were  it  ours  we  would  not 
exchange  it  for  the  'Essayes 
of  a  Prentise  in  the  Divine 
Art  of  Poesie,'  by  James  the 
Sixth  himself,  which  doubtless 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
loyal  Drummond,  nor  for  J. 
Derrick's  'Image  of  Ireland' 
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(1581),  of  which  the  Hawthorn- 
den  copy  is  reputed  unique. 

However,    Drummond's    lib- 
rary was   not   wholly  devoted 
to  humaner  letters.     Theology, 
with  astrology,  its  entertaining 
vice,   also   engrossed   him,   and 
he  added  Hebrew  to  his  long 
list    of    conquered    languages. 
Moreover,  such  religious  books 
as  were  his  he  appears  to  have 
read  with  zeal  and   attention. 
His   copy   of    'Chrystomus   de 
Ecclesia'  has  its  slender  mar- 
gins    thickly     scrawled     with 
notes,    a    tribute    of     interest 
which   he   does  not  often  pay 
to  secular  literature.     For  the 
rest,  his  theology  is  varied  in 
doctrine,  and  expressed  in  many 
languages.     A  metrical  version 
of  the  Psalms  in  Spanish,  made 
by  Juan  le  Quesne  (1606),  jos- 
tles  an   ill-printed    chap-book, 
entitled  'A  Brief e  Instruction, 
by  way  of  Dialogue,  concerning 
the  Principal  poyntes  of  Chris 
tian  Religion,'  by  the  Rev.  M. 
George   Doulye,   Priest   (1604). 
Then  there  are  the  Latin  poems 
of     Franciscus     Bencius,     the 
Jesuit,     and    five    volumes    of 
sermons  by  Bernardino  Ochino, 
the    revolted    Catholic,    whose 
famous    'Tragedy'    may    have 
influenced  Milton.      Nowadays 
there  is  not  much  anxiety  to 
read   the   reply  of  Villagagno, 
"  Eques   Rhodius,"    to   Calvin ; 
but  the  tract  of  D.  Gregorius 
Nazi  anzenus,"  ad  versus  mulieres 
ambitionis  se  adornantes  et  ex- 
colentes  carmen  satyricum,"  is 
still  apposite,  and  should  con- 
tain   many    useful    reflections. 
On  the  other  hand,  Drummond 
consulted  the  stars  as  well  as 
the  more  orthodox  guidance  of 


theology,   for  he  possessed  not 
only     one     of     the     works     of 
Raymond     Lully,     but    a    far 
more  secret  treatise,   'De  Ele- 
mentis   et  Orbibus  coelestibus,' 
an   ancient    and   erudite   book 
written     by      Messahala,     the 
most  highly  vaunted  astrologer 
among  the  Arabs,  whereto  he 
added    the   yet   more   mysteri- 
ous  'Alcabitii  ad  magisterium 
judiciorum    astrorum   Isagoge.' 
So  he  was  curious  concerning 
precious  stones  and  their  pro- 
perties, a  lore  closely  bound  to 
mediaeval     occultism,    and     he 
studied  the  matter  in  Conrad 
Gesner's  Latin   work   on   Fos- 
sils, Stones,   and  Gems,  which 
the   title-page   assures   us  will 
prove  useful  and  pleasant  not 
only   to    doctors,    sed    omnibus 
rerum    Naturae    ac    Philologies 
studiosis.     Thus  the  inquisitive 
Scot    packed    his    head    with 
mysteries,  and  trusted  himself 
to  the  literature  and  learning 
of  an  age  earlier  than  his  own. 
But  once  in  his  life  this  man 
of  books  embarked  upon  an  ad- 
venture which  had  nought  to  do 
with  poetry  or  politics.     Being 
a  true  child  of  his  age,  he  de- 
voted himself  with  a  sanguine 
mind   to   the   simple  discovery 
of  the  impossible.     The  Seven- 
teenth Century  was    a   season 
of    restlessness    and    research ; 
the  England  of  Elizabeth  was 
dead,  and  the  England  of  Anne, 
which  was  presently  to  be  chilled 
by  the  cold  douche  of  c.ommon- 
sense,    was    as    yet   undreamt. 
Meanwhile  all  the  eager  spirits 
were  busy  with  miracles ;  they 
knew   vaguely   what   problems 
awaited     solution;      but     they 
knew  too  little  to  recognise  that 
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the  most  were   insoluble ;   and 
when  Drummond  was  granted 
the    Royal    Patent    of    an   in- 
ventor,   he   proved    himself    as 
reckless    and   fantastic   as   the 
vainest    of   his   contemporaries. 
To  find  a  just  comparison  for 
his  extravagance  you  must  go 
to   the   works    of    Sir   Thomas 
Urquhart   and  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,   who   both   in  style 
and  project  resemble  the  laird 
of    Hawthornden.      While    the 
knight   of  Cromartie   was  pre- 
pared  to   deduce    his   pedigree 
from   Adam  or  to   square   the 
circle,  while  the  philosopher  of 
Raglan   would    anticipate    the 
steam  -  engine    or   revolutionise 
the    martial    arts,    Drummond 
asked  leave  to  fabricate  "vari- 
ous machines,  which  may  be  of 
use  and  profit  to  the  State  in 
the   affairs  both  of   peace  and 
war,"    and   to   solve  the  great 
problem   of    perpetual   motion. 
The  ambition,  no  doubt,  seemed 
modest  in  1626,  and  no  doubt 
Drummond  deemed  it  essential 
to  protect  himself  against  the 
encroachment  of  rivals.    Where- 
fore he  composed  a  document, 
to     which     Urquhart     himself 
might  have  set  his  name,  and 
in  which,  after  Urquhart's  own 
fashion,  he  gave  high-sounding 
Greek   names    to    his    warlike 
engines  of   offence   or   defence. 
But,  like  his  rivals,  he  does  no 
more  than  sketch  his  ambition ; 
he    artfully   refrains    from   ex- 
plaining   his    inventions.      For 
instance,    he    tells    us    he    has 
devised     a     cavalry      weapon, 
which  will  enable  one  warrior 
to  perform  as  much   in  battle 
as  five  or  six  can  do  with  the 
common  arms.     And  the  name 


of  this  weapon  is  J$aKrpo/3pov- 
rrjcfiov,  or  the  Thundering  Rod. 
No  more  precise  in  its  details 
is  his  Ao7%a«:oimo-T779,  or  Shoot- 
ing Pike,  a  murderous  implement, 
wherewith  one  foot-soldier  may 
do  the  work  of  six  sclopetarii. 
So  also  he  would  explode  his 
enemies  with  burning-glasses ; 
he  would  invent  a  boat  called 
the  'EyaXfoS/ooyu,o9,  or  the  Sea 
Postilion,  which  seems  to  fore- 
shadow the  paddle  -  boat  of 
modern  times ;  he  would  con- 
struct a  repeating -gun  called 
the  'Avw^i/Sakia-Tpov,  or  the 
Open  Gun,  "  by  which  with- 
out fail  in  the  same  space  of 
time  in  which,  hitherto  one 
ball  has  been  discharged,  there 
may  be  discharged  four  or  five, 
and  that  whether  in  naval  or 
in  land  engagement."  After 
these  exploits,  maybe,  a  machine 
of  perpetual  motion,  appropri- 
ately styled  'AeiKivijTos,  seems 
tame  enough ;  and  the  whole 
scheme  is  chiefly  interesting 
because  it  illustrates  the  tem- 
per of  the  time.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears incredible  that  wildcat 
schemes,  such  as  these,  should 
need  protection ;  but  Drum- 
mond was  secured  against  all 
competition  for  twenty  -  one 
years,  and  the  patent  was 
signed  and  sealed  at  Hampton 
Court. 

The  hare  -  brained  inventor, 
of  course,  is  still  in  our 
midst — the  poor,  hopeless,  hope- 
ful maniac,  who  believes  that 
the  chasm  between  thought  and 
fact  may  easily  be  crossed ; 
yet  never  did  the  hare-brained 
inventor  thrive  so  fantastically 
as  in  the  Scotland  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Urquhart  and 
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Drummond  were  possessed  by 
that  enchanting  spirit  of  mad 
enterprise  which  distinguished 
their  age  and  country,  nor  is 
it  surprising  that  the  "scant- 
lings "  of  the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester have  been  ascribed  by 
more  than  one  historian  to  the 
translator  of  Kabelais. 

However,  the  interest  which 
Drummond     professes    in    the 
arts  of  war  is  mirrored  in  his 
library  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  as  curious  in  the  curing 
as   in    the    giving    of   wounds. 
He     possessed,     for     instance, 
"  the  '  Sclopotarie '  of  Josephus 
Quarcetanus,  Phisitian,  or  His 
booke   containing    the   cure   of 
wounds    received    by    shot    of 
gunne   or  suchlike  Engines  of 
Warre,"  in  the  English  edition 
of  John  Hester  (1590),  and  it 
is  to  the  pages  of  this  strange 
work,  no  doubt,  that  he  owed 
some  of  his  own  ingenious  pro- 
jects.      Moreover,     that     very 
rare  book,  the  '  Pallas  Armata,' 
was   his,    and    right    valiantly 
does    it    justify   its    sub  -  title, 
"  the     Gentleman's      Armorie, 
wherein  the  right  and  genuine 
use  of  the   Rapier  and  of  the 
Sword,    as    well    against    the 
right  -  handed   as   against    the 
left-handed  man,  is  displayed : 
And   now   set  forth    and   first 
published  for  the  common  Good 
by  the   author"  (1639).     This 
work,  of  which  but  few  copies 
exist,  does  not  precisely  touch 
upon  the   palatial   art    of    the 
battlefield ;  none  the  less,  it  is 
such  as  no  warlike  gentleman 
of  the  age  could  spare,  and  on 
its  merits  it  is  worth  examina- 
tion.    For  it  is  equipped  with 
a  set  of  cuts,   which  represent 


fencers,  naked  as  when  they 
were  born,  and  among  its 
dedications  is  a  set  of  verses 
by  no  less  a  poet  than  Richard 
Lovelace  himself.  Thus  Drum- 
mond treasured  the  literature 
of  all  such  subjects  as  en- 
grossed his  active  intelligence ; 
and  if  his  ingenious  projects 
were  secure  not  only  against 
the  privilege  of  twenty  -  one 
years,  but  against  all  time, 
they  find  a  brilliant  reflection 
in  his  books. 

For,   indeed,   Drummond   in- 
terpreted his  library  in  no  mean 
spirit.     Though  by  the  accident 
of  his  century  he  possessed  a 
goodly    collection     of     master- 
pieces, he  does  not  seem  to  have 
cherished    a    peculiar    love    of 
rarities,    and    the    few    books, 
which  to-day  are  unique,  were 
not  then  read  to  shreds.      But 
hear  his  own  wise  pronounce- 
ment :  "  Libraries  are  as  forests, 
in  which  not  only  tall   cedars 
and     oaks     are    to    be    found, 
but   bushes   too    and    dwarfish 
shrubs ;  and  as  in  apothecaries' 
shops  all  sorts  of  drugs  are  per- 
mitted to  be,  so  may  all  sorts  of 
books  be  in  a  Library :  and,  as 
they  out  of  vipers  and  scorpions, 
and    poisoning   vegetables,    ex- 
tract often  wholesome  medica- 
ments for  the  life  of  mankind, 
so  out  of  whatsoever  book  good 
instructions  and  examples  may 
be  acquired."     That  is  a  liberal 
saying,  and  it  explains  the  pre- 
sence   in    Drummond's    library 
of    many    a    book    which    the 
pedant  of  to-day  would  dismiss 
as  merely  curious.     Indeed,  he 
had  room  on  his  shelves  for  the 
jest-book  and  common  chap,  as 
well  as  for  stately  editions  of 
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the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
while  among  his  "dwarfish 
shrubs"  are  not  a  few  such  as 
time  seldom  spares.  The  sturdy 
oak  of  literature  easily  survives 
the  shock  of  centuries,  but  the 
poor  low-growing  bush,  whose 
leaves  are  within  the  reach  of 
every  defacing  hand,  is  speedily 
torn  to  pieces.  So  that  while 
the  Aldine  Virgil  may  now  and 
again  be  recovered,  where  shall 
we  find  those  slim  pamphlets 
which  pictured  the  crimes  and 
criminals  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ?  Yet  they  have  their  fas- 
cination, these  ragged,  ill-printed 
books — a  fascination  rather  of 
life  than  of  letters. 

In  1612,  for  instance,  the  name 
of  John  Selman  was  on  every 
tongue,  and  doubtless  the  "fly- 
ing-stationers "  of  the  time  sold 
a  rude  woodcut  of  his  features 
at  every  street  corner.  Drum- 
mond,  at  any  rate,  treasured  a 
stately,  whimsical  account  of  his 
exploits  and  dying  speech,  where- 
in you  know  not  which  to  ad- 
mire the  more,  the  rhetoric  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  or  the  eloquence 
of  the  culprit.  'The  Arraign- 
ment of  John  Selman,'  so  runs 
the  title,  "who  was  executed 
neere  Charing-Crosse  the  7  of 
January  1612  for  a  Fellony 
by  him  committed  in  the  King's 
Chappell  at  White-Hall  upon 
Christmas  day  last  in  presence 
of  the  King  and  Divers  of  the 
Nobility."  That  a  miscreant 
should  commit  so  base  a  crime 
on  such  a  day,  in  such  a  place, 
before  so  august  a  company, 
might  well  seem  monstrous ;  but 
Sir  Francis  Bacon's  judgment 
seems  a  trifle  overcharged. 
"The  first  and  greatest  sinne 


that  ever  was  committed," 
said  the  mighty  chancellor, 
"was  done  in  Heaven.  The 
second  was  done  in  Paradise, 
being  Heaven  upon  Earth,  and 
truly  I  cannot  chuse  but  place 
this  in  the  third  ranke."  Even 
the  obscure  Selman,  set  side  by 
side  with  Lucifer  and  Eve,  must 
have  felt  amazed ;  but  he  too 
rose  to  the  occasion,  and  his 
"  last  speach "  reflects  vast 
credit  on  his  ingenuity  or  on 
the  prison  -  chaplain's  literary 
sense.  "  I  am  come  (as  you 
see),"  he  murmured  on  the 
scaffold,  "patiently  to  offer  up 
the  sweet  and  deare  sacrifice 
of  my  life,  a  life  which  I  have 
gracelessly  abused,  and  by  the 
unruly  course  thereof  made  my 
death  a  scandall  to  my  kindred 
and  acquaintance."  After  this 
little  masterpiece  Samuel 
Rowland's  '  Humours  Looking 
Glasse '  (1608)  seems  but  sorry 
stuff,  and  suggests  that  the 
cheap  jest-book  was  not  much 
better  then  than  now.  In  the 
same  category  we  must  put 
'  AChrystall  Glasse  for  Christian 
Women.  Containing  a  most 
excellent  Discourse  of  The 
Godly  Life  and  Christian  Death 
of  Mistriss  Katherine  Stubs,' 
who  departed  this  life  in  Burton 
upon  Trent  in  Staffordshire,  the 
fourteenth  of  December  1625  ' ; 
for  despite  its  pompous  title  it 
is  but  a  specimen  of  popular 
theology.  Far  more  exhilarat- 
ing in  subject  and  treatment  is 
the  'Hymnus  Tabaci'  (1628), 
which  is  certainly  a  dwarfish 
shrub  in  the  forest  of  books. 
Its  author,  one  Raphael  Thorius, 
modestly  compares  his  work  to 
the  famous  'Syphilis'  of  Fra- 
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castorius,  and  appropriately 
illustrates  the  title-page  with 
Bacchus  and  his  attendant 
satyrs  encircled  with  the  fumes 
of  tobacco.  Moreover,  being 
a  doctor,  he  declares  that  his 
work  "non  delectat  modo  sed 
et  docet,"  and  but  for  the 
slur  cast  by  the  book  upon 
Drummond's  loyalty,  which 
should  have  compelled  agree- 
ment with  his  hero  James,  we 
might  congratulate  him  with- 
out reserve  on  the  possession 
of  a  rare  and  foolish  work. 
However,  it  was  not  only  by 
such  fantastic  books  that  he 
proved  his  curiosity.  The 
colonies  over  sea  also  enter- 
tained him,  as  is  attested  by 
Captain  John  Smith's  'Virginia 
and  New  England,'  and  the 
treatise  of  Fernando  Cortes, 
'  De  Insulis  nuper  inventis.' 
And  that  no  human  knowledge 
should  seem  amiss  to  him,  he 
studied  in  French  the  art  of 
growing  mulberry-trees  and  of 
making  silk. 

Such  were  the  books  which 
Drummond  presented  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  with 
dignity  and  circumstance.  He 
gave  them  at  several  times, 
and  he  fitted  them  with  vary- 
ing inscriptions.  On  the  title- 
page  of  one  is  written  in  a 
bold  and  elegant  hand :  "Ego 
donatus  sum  Academiae  Edin- 
burgense  a  Guilielmo  Drom- 
mond."  Others  bear  his  name 
alone,  almost  faded  to  illegibil- 
ity, and  now,  alas !  all  are  cut 
and  bound  afresh.  But  there 
they  were  in  the  library  of  Haw- 
thornden,  when  Ben  Jonson  paid 
his  celebrated  visit  to  Scotland ; 
and  the  facts  that  Drummond 


received  his  august  visitor  in 
their  midst,  and  that  Ben 
himself  possibly  hooked  some 
of  them  off  the  shelf  to  verify 
a  quotation  or  enforce  an  argu- 
ment, assuredly  lends  them  an 
added  interest.  For  Ben  Jon- 
son's  visit  was  the  golden 
event  of  Drummond's  life,  and 
happily  for  us  he  has  left  a 
full  and  particular  account  of 
the  conversations  which  were 
held  across  the  table.  The 
journey  itself  is  ever  memor- 
able, since  Jonson  made  it  on 
foot,  for  which  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon  reproached  him, 
saying  that  he  "loved  not  to 
see  Poesy  goe  on  other  feet 
than  poeticall  dactylus  and 
spondaeus."  But  the  making 
of  journeys  was  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  and  Taylor,  the 
Water  Poet,  was  not  many 
months  in  advance  of  Jonson. 
Indeed,  Jonson  found  him  •  at 
Leith,  and  gave  him  two 
guineas  to  drink  his  health 
withal.  But  that  did  not 
hinder  him  from  telling  Drum- 
mond that  "Taylor  was  sent 
along  here  to  scorn  him." 
Yet  nothing  could  have  been 
further  from  the  truth,  since 
Taylor  tramped  to  Edinburgh, 
like  a  Yankee  journalist,  to 
prove  that  he  could  cover 
four  hundred  miles  without 
money  or  beggary. 

However,  of  Jonson's  voyage 
we  know  but  little,  except  that 
at  Darlington  his  boots  were 
worn  out,  that  he  purchased  a 
new  pair,  and  that  he  made  it 
a  point  of  honour  to  make  them 
last  until  he  should  see  Darling- 
ton again.  Arrived  at  Haw- 
thornden,  he  was  met  with  the 
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immortal  "  Welcome,  welcome, 
honest  Ben,"  which  he  instantly 
countered  with  "  Thankee, 
thankee,  Hawthornden."  And 
then  began  the  unequal  duel  of 
wits.  On  the  one  side  was  the 
Scots  laird,  by  nature  a  gentle 
prig,  by  training  an  amiable 
pedant.  On  the  other  side 
gloomed  the  careless  swash- 
buckler, determined  to  fight  the 
good  fight  of  letters  even  in  the 
Mermaid's  mouth.  Now,  Drum- 
mond  was  always  tinged  with, 
the  vices  of  the  petit  maitre. 
Look  at  his  portrait  and  you 
will  see  that  he  was  no  fit 
antagonist  for  Jonson's  sturdy 
wit.  The  lofty  forehead,  sure 
index  of  an  overgrown  intel- 
lectuality, the  minarding  mous- 
tache, the  elegant  ruff — all  these 
prove  that  the  laird  of  Haw- 
thornden was  pleasantly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  frothy  trifles  of 
existence.  Moreover,  he  was  a 
dilettante  who  pursued  litera- 
ture not  because  he  must  or  be- 
cause his  genius  clamoured  for 
expression,  but  because,  being 
a  squire  delicately  tinctured 
with  polite  learning,  he  found 
in  the  Muses  a  fashionable 
dignity.  The  great  names 
which  were  bandied  up  and 
down  Grub  Street  had  been 
vaguely  echoed  in  his  ears ;  his 
curiosity  had  tempted  him  to 
the  purchase  of  Shakespeare, 
Heywood,  and  Drayton  as  they 
reached  Scotland  from  the 
booksellers ;  and  he  expected 
the  arrival  of  Jonson  as  the 
Eastern  Jew  looks  towards  sun- 
rise for  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy. His  timid  respect  for 
the  professors  of  literature  re- 
duced him  to  silence,  and  he 


was  prepared  to  listen  with 
reverential  awe  to  the  man  who 
had  shaken  the  hand  of  Shake- 
speare, and  had  presided  in  his 
arrogance  over  the  parliament 
of  poets.  And  Jonson  appeared, 
burly  and  travel-stained,  with 
no  glow  of  fear  or  reverence  left 
in  him,  and  prepared,  after  the 
first  greeting  was  over,  to  de- 
molish the  pretensions  of  every 
poet,  excepting  one,  that  ever 
climbed  the  slope  of  Parnassus. 
How,  then,  should  the  two 
men  have  understood  one  an- 
other ?  Possibly  Jonson  was  not 
supremely  interested  in  Drum- 
niond,  but  Drummond  could  not 
help  listening  with  open  mouth 
to  him  who  had  frequented  the 
Mermaid  Tavern.  And  Jonson, 
after  the  second  bottle,  was  ever 
eager  to  disparage  all  his  con- 
temporaries. "What  do  you 
think  of  Shakespeare?"  lisped 
Drummond  in  wholesome  fear. 
"  Shakespeare  wanted  arte," 
retorted  honest  Ben,  though 
he  would  not  have  endured 
a  hostile  word  levelled  by  an- 
other at  his  friend  and  master. 
Thereafter  Ben,  in  his  light  and 
genial  arrogance,  led  Drum- 
mond over  the  wide  battle- 
field of  literature,  and  showed 
him  the  heaps  of  slain  and 
wounded.  Sharpham,  Day,  and 
Dekker  were  all  rogues ;  Donne 
(whom,  by  the  way,  he  wor- 
shipped), "for  not  keeping  of 
accent,  deserved  hanging " ; 
"  Daniel  was  an  honest  man, 
but  no  poet "  ;  Drayton  (Drum- 
mond's  especial  idol)  "  feared 
him,  and  he  esteemed  not  of 
him "  ;  "  he  beat  Marston  and 
took  his  pistol  from  him."  So 
Jonson  repeated  the  gossip  of 
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the  Coffee  House,  and  Drum- 
mond  (no  doubt)  trembled  at  his 
insolence.  How  in  truth  should 
he  stomach  the  violation  of  all 
his  shrines?  To  Jonson  the 
recklessness  of  criticism  was 
nothing ;  he  knew  all  the  gods, 
and  knew,  moreover,  that  their 
feet,  if  not  their  heads,  were 
made  of  clay.  And  then  the 
great  man  thought  little  enough 
of  Drummond's  own  exercises : 
"  they  smelled  too  much  of  the 
Schooles,  and  were  not  after 
the  fancie  of  the  time :  for  a 
child  (says  he)  may  writte  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Greek  and 
Latine  verses  in  running." 
Then,  after  dinner,  he  turned 
to  scandal,  told  intimate  anec- 
dotes of  Gloriana  herself, 
covered  with  shame  the  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  pro- 
bably left  Drummond  gaping 
with  terrified  amazement. 

Destiny  never  planned  a 
more  amusing  situation,  and 
most  worthily  did  Hawthorn- 
den  take  advantge  of  it.  He 
wrote  down  the  heads  of  Jon- 
son's  converse,  and  so  left  us 
a  priceless  document,  which 
bears  upon  itself  the  vivid 
marks  of  truth.  For  Drummond 
had  a  glimmering  of  Boswell's 
genius,  which  gave  immortality 
to  another  Johnson,  and  he 
understood,  better  than  most, 
the  importance  of  trifles.  So 
he  jotted  down  the  splendid 
trivialities  of  his  guest,  and 
the  result  is  that  we  can  get 
a  clean  and  clear  glimpse  into 
the  great  age  of  English  liter- 
ature. That  he  understood 
Jonson  is  unlikely;  that  he 
disliked  him  is  certain :  the 
professed  man  of  letters  will 


seldom  meet  the  polished  ama- 
teur without  distressing  him 
by  what  appears  (yet  is  not) 
a  common  blasphemy.  And 
when  Jonson,  having  black- 
guarded all  his  friends,  took 
up  his  cudgel  again  and  went 
upon  the  tramp,  poor  Drum- 
mond sat  down  in  the  reaction 
which  naturally  followed  this 
debauch  of  Rhenish  and  talk, 
to  give  his  opinion  of  Jonson. 
Why  not?  True,  Jonson  had 
spoken  in  the  excitement  of 
hot  blood,  while  Drummond 
wrote  in  the  composure  of  re- 
miniscence ;  but  Drummond 
was  dealing  with  material 
which  he  only  half  understood, 
and  it  is  easy  and  just  to  find 
excuses  for  him. 

Hitherto  he  had  known  none 
more  intimately  connected  with 
literature  than  Andro  Hart  the 
Edinburgh  printer,  and  Alex- 
ander the  Edinburgh  poet,  so 
that  Johnson's  proud  condem- 
nation of  all  the  world  inflamed 
him  to  anger.  "Jonson," 
he  complained,  "is  a  great 
lover  and  praiser  of  himself, 
a  contemner  and  scorner  of 
others;  given  rather  to  lose  a 
friend  than  a  jest ;  jealous  of 
every  word  and  action  of  those 
about  him,  especially  after 
drink,  which  is  one  of  the 
elements  in  which  he  liveth ; 
a  dissembler  of  ill  parts,  which 
reign  in  him ;  a  bragger  of 
some  good  than  he  wanteth ; 
thinketh  nothing  well  but  what 
either  he  himself  or  some  of  his 
friends  and  countrymen  hath 
said  or  done ;  he  is  passion- 
ately kind  and  angry ;  careless 
either  to  gain  or  keep ;  vindic- 
tive, but,  if  he  be  well  an- 
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swered,  at  himself."  There  you 
see  the  true  man  of  letters 
sketched  by  the  amateur. 
"Given  rather  to  lose  a  friend 
than  a  jest  "  —  there  is  Ben 
Jonson's  character,  and  the 
character  of  many  a  poet  who 
lived  either  before  or  since. 
"  Jealous  after  drink  " — and  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  most  of 
Ben  Jonson's  dogmatic  opinions 
were  delivered  a  very  long  way 
after  drink.  Indeed  Drummond's 
offended  vanity  is,  in  spite  of 
itself,  truthful  and  sincere. 
Old  Ben  would  never  have 
taken  his  host  seriously.  The 
memory  of  Hawthornden  pos- 
sibly vanished  with  the  taste  of 
the  last  stoup ;  for  Ben  most 
properly  took  up  a  far  larger 
space  in  Drummond's  imagina- 
tion than  Drummond  could  ever 
take  up  in  his.  So  that  we 
readily  forgive  the  aspersion 
as  Jonson  himself  would  have 
forgiven  it  —  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  Now  Gifford,  Jonson's 
biographer,  was  less  happily 
inspired,  and  he  has  rated 
Drummond  like  the  pedant 
that  he  was.  He  has  also  been 
betrayed  by  his  partisanship 
into  manifestly  false  state- 
ments. He  declares  that  Drum- 
mond decoyed  Jonson  into  his 
house  that  he  might  jot  down 
notes  which  he  never  intended 
to  publish,  and  which  were  not 
printed  until  seventy  years  after 
Jonson's  death.  The  charge  is 
too  foolish  to  court  refutation, 
and  Jonson  would  be  the  first 
to  flout  the  crazy  loyalty  of 
his  biographer.  Jonson,  who 
had  the  humour  which  Gifford 
lacked,  would  have  known  that 
you  cannot  chain  the  opinion 


of  a  host,  and  that  Drummond 
had  a  perfect  right  to  confide 
to  his  commonplace-book  what- 
ever wayward  and  casual  views 
he  chose  to  entertain.  For  our 
part,  we  may  respect  him  be- 
cause he  has  shown  us  an  ad- 
mirable comedy  played  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the 
poet  and  the  amateur  —  a 
comedy  the  more  admirable, 
because  the  amateur  that  jot- 
ted it  down  guessed  not  of  its 
excellence. 

This,  then,  was  the  supreme 
event  which  passed  in  Drum- 
mond's library,  and  which 
throws  a  lustre  upon  the  books 
now  treasured  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  But  the  books 
have  another  interest,  because 
Drummond,  above  all  writers 
that  ever  held  a  pen,  was  the 
product  of  his  library.  He 
wrote  English,  as  he  wrote 
Latin,  as  he  might  have  writ- 
ten French  or  Italian,  like  a 
foreign  tongue.  His  very  cor- 
rectness proves  the  want  of 
habit,  and  suggests  that  his 
language  proceeded  straight 
from  his  books.  His  verses 
Jeave  us  cold,  because  they 
are  with  few  exceptions  ex- 
ercises upon  a  given  theme. 
When  he  writes  a  sonnet,  he 
thinks  of  Shakespeare,  from 
whom  also  he  borrowed  his 
boldest  images.  The  compari- 
son of  night  to  a  reeling 
drunkard,  for  instance,  might 
suggest  a  touch  with  life  did 
we  not  remember  that  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet "  was  before  him. 
In  fact,  he  was  a  perfect  de- 
cadent, who  played  the  game 
of  a  past  age  rather  more 
elaborately  than  any  of  those 
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to  whom  the  game  was  a 
natural  heritage.  He  was,  in 
fact,  like  his  library,  an  Eliza- 
bethan who  had  strayed  into 
the  age  of  Charles ;  he  was 
prepared  to  fit  the  commonest 
idea  with  a  symbol,  and  to 
turn  the  plain  facts  of  life 
into  metaphysical  conceits.  To 
say  that  he  was  a  bad  poet 
is  more  than  any  durst ;  he 
suffers  rather  by  being  too 
good,  —  by  smelling,  in  Ben 
Jonson's  immortal  phrase,  "  too 
much  of  the  Schooles."  He 
wrote  few  verses  that  you 
can  criticise,  fewer  still  that 
quicken  your  admiration.  To 
say  of  Phillis,  "  Her  hand 
seemed  milk  in  milk,  it  was 
so  white,"  was  to  play  the 
tune  of  the  time  without  ex- 
pression; and  it  is  perchance 
a  bitter  indictment  of  his  verse 
to  say  that  such  a  line  as 
"  The  stately  comeliness  of 
forests  old "  strikes  an  odd 
note  of  freshness  and  sincerity. 
But  the  truth  is,  Drummond 
was-  merely  a  poet  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  poets  who  dabble 
in  Pindaric  Greek.  As  we  have 
said,  he  wrote  a  foreign  lan- 
guage  with  all  the  ease  and  cir- 
cumspection that  an  acquired 
knowledge  demands.  And  for 
all  that,  he  was  an  accomph'shed 
versifier,  and  as  good  a  speci- 
men of  the  symbolist  as  our 
literature  affords. 

Now  and  again  he  attempted 
the  austerer  medium  of  prose, 
and  strangely  enough  it  is  in 
prose  that  this  bookish  gentle- 
man won  his  real  triumph.  His 
'  Cypress  Grove,'  in  fact,  is 
touched  here  and  there  by  the 
rare  quality  of  distinction.  The 


obvious  praise,  which  must  be 
bestowed  upon  it,  is  none  the 
less  because  it  is  obvious.  It 
suggests  and  anticipates  the 
sounding  prose  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  In  thought,  it  is  but 
an  echo  of  the  prevailing  Plat- 
onism ;  in  expression  it  is  vastly 
better  than  the  most  of  contem- 
porary prose,  and  there  are  pas- 
sages at  least  in  which  Drum- 
mond forgot  that  English  was 
not  the  vernacular,  and  that 
his  style  was  masquerading  in 
fancy  dress.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following  passage  :  "If  thou 
dost  complain  that  there  shall 
be  a  time  in  the  which  thou 
shalt  not  be,  why  dost  thou  not 
too  grieve  that  there  was  a 
time  in  the  which  thou  wast 
not,  and  so  that  thou  art  not 
as  old  as  that  enlifening  Planet 
of  Time  ?  For  not  to  have  been 
a  thousand  years  before  this 
moment  is  as  much  to  be  de- 
plored as  not  to  be  a  thousand 
after  it,  the  effect  of  them  both 
being  one :  that  will  be  after 
us  which  long  long  ere  we  were, 
was."  Or  again,  this  other 
passage :  "  One  year  is  sufficient 
to  behold  all  the  Magnificence 
of  Nature;  nay,  even  one  day 
and  night ;  for  more  is  but  the 
same  brought  round  again.  This 
Sun,  that  Moon,  these  Stars,  the 
varying  dance  of  the  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  winter,  is  that 
very  same  which  the  Golden 
Age  did  see."  That  is  prose, 
not  too  sternly  subdued  to  the 
fashion  of  the  ancients,  yet 
stately  and  dignified.  And  then 
again,  when  he  tells  you  that 
"life  is  a  journey  on  a  dusty 
way;  the  furthest  rest  is  Death," 
you  have  a  momentary  inipres- 
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sion  that  he  is  writing  his  own 
language ;  but  when  he  pro- 
ceeds that  "swift  and  active 
Pilgrims  come  to  the  end  of  it 
in  the  morning,  or  at  noon, 
which  tortoise-paced  wretches, 
clogged  with  the  fragmentary 
rubbidge  of  this  world,  scarce 
with  great  travel  crawl  into  at 
midnight,"  you  are  brought 
back  to  the  library,  and  you 
remember  that  after  all  Drum- 
mond  was  the  child  of  the 
printed  page. 

Yet  to  be  the  child  of  a  library 
is  no  mean  heritage,  since  it 
assures  the  one  supreme  com- 
fort of  this  life.  Drummond 
shows  us  what  it  is  to  be  born 
of  books ;  but  infinitely  worse  is 
his  plight  who  is  born  without 
books.  For  books  are  the  friends 
which  can  inflict  neither  failure 
nor  disappointment.  They  grow 
old  with  our  blood,  and  buckle 
their  friendship  to  us  with  the 
passing  years.  Of  our  nearest 
intimates  we  may  say  what 
Montaigne  said  of  Plutarch : 
"He  is  so  universall  and  so 
full,  that  upon  all  occasions, 


and  whatsoever  extravagant 
subject  you  have  undertaken, 
he  intrudeth  himself  into  your 
work,  and  gently  reacheth  you 
a  helpe-affording  hand,  fraught 
with  rare  embellishments,  and 
inexhaustible  of  precious  riches." 
So  it  is  that  when  men  speak 
of  taste,  we  may  disregard  their 
argument,  and  cling  close  to 
those  well-covered  friends,  who 
have  become  ours  by  industry 
and  usage.  So,  like  Montaigne, 
we  can  never  "travel  without 
books,  nor  in  peace  nor  in  war." 
So,  like  Montaigne,  we  can  iso- 
late ourselves  in  the  tower  of 
our  library,  and  defy  the  world 
of  fashion  or  displeasure.  For 
books  are  the  one  solid  solace  of 
our  life,  which  knows  neither 
malice  nor  treachery.  And  it 
is  for  this  that  we  love  old 
Drummond,  who  has  not  only 
left  us  a  library  that  is  unique 
in  history,  but  who  also  found 
the  best  source  of  his  inspir- 
ation in  those  very  books  which 
are  the  kindest  companions 
which  man  can  encounter. 
CHARLES  WHIBLEY. 
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FATHER     ROUELLOT. 


HE  was  born  and  bred  in  the 
quaint  little  town  of  Dinan  in 
Brittany,  in  those  half -forgotten 
days  when  the  place  was  still  a 
backwater  untroubled  by  the 
current  of  the  great  world  be- 
yond its  ancient  walls  of  mortar- 
bound  rubble.  His  early  hori- 
zon was  limited  by  a  few  miles 
of  apple -orchard  lying  around 
the  town,  through  which  the 
glaring  white  roads  stretched 
away  into  the  unknown ;  by 
the  little  village  of  Lanvallais, 
across  the  deep  cleft  of  the 
Ranee's  winding  bed;  and  by 
half-a-dozen  reaches  of  the 
brown  water  of  the  river  be- 
tween lock  and  lock.  It  was 
not  a  wide  outlook,  but  it  had 
been  that  of  his  forefathers  for 
many  generations  before  him ; 
and  since  in  those  days  "the 
military "  had  not  yet  come  to 
bring  an  alien  element  to  Dinan, 
the  railway  had  not  penetrated 
nearer  than  Dol,  and  munici- 
palities had  not  yet  arisen  to 
pull  down  walls  and  ramparts 
old  in  story,  and  to  deface 
ancient  landmarks,  Jean  Rouel- 
lot and  his  fellows  were  well 
content  with  their  lot  in  life. 

As  a  child  he  was  an  abomin- 
able little  gamin,  doubtless,  for 
this  is  the  nature  of  small  boys 
even  in  the  most  secluded  places, 
and  whenever  Jean  saw  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonie  anglaise  it  was 
his  custom  to  scream  "  Anglish- 
man  pointu  !  "  after  him  at  the 
top  of  his  shrill  treble  voice,  in 
token  of  his  contempt  and  deri- 


sion. The  phrase,  and  the  line 
or  two  of  doggerel  which  tag 
on  to  it,  are  meaningless  to 
modern  ears,  and  even  the  nasty 
little  boys  who  employ  it  have  no 
tradition  to  account  for  its  use ; 
but  as  a  time-honoured  insult 
to  the  foreigner  it  finds  favour 
among  the  small  folk  in  many  a 
Breton  town  even  to  this  day. 

In  Dinan  the  hatred  of  the 
English  was  an  inherited  super- 
stition among  the  boys  of  the 
town,  and  how  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Did  not  the  statue 
which  represented  the  dwarfed 
figure  of  the  great  Duguesclin, 
triumphant  and  victorious, 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  old 
Place,  surrounded  by  the  sweet - 
smelling  lime-trees,  a  monument 
eloquent  of  the  defeat  and  the 
humiliation  of  an  arrogant  and 
ancient  foe  ?  Did  not  the  heart 
of  the  hero,  who  so  loved  the 
pleasant  Breton  country,  He 
tombed  in  a  shadowy  recess 
within  the  walls  of  the  vast 
Cathedral  of  St  Sauveur,  and 
did  it  not  beat  anew  with  the 
old  warlike  pride  whenever 
some  brave  deed  done  for  France 
by  a  man  of  Brittany  recalled 
the  victories  of  the  glorious 
past?  Above  the  tomb  in 
which  lay  Duguesclin's  heart 
there  hung  a  large  oil-painting 
— a  poor  daub,  poorly  executed  ; 
but  as  Jean  and  his  fellows 
knelt  before  the  side-altar  tell- 
ing their  beads,  with  the  pious 
peasant  women,  their  mothers, 
wrapped  in  simple  prayer  be- 
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side  them,  the  picture  told  its 
story  to  them  and  fired  their 
young  blood.  A  mail-clad  form 
lay  stretched  in  death  upon  a 
bier,  and  around  it  were  grouped 
men  in  armour,  warriors  of  a 
distant  past,  grave,  sad,  with 
bared  heads,  and  solemn,  awe- 
stricken  faces.  One,  a  fair- 
haired  Englishman,  was  in  the 
act  of  placing  a  bunch  of  keys 
upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse, 
where  the  pale  hands  lay  folded 
reverently.  Every  boy  in  Dinan 
knew  the  story  of  the  brave 
English  knight  who,  when 
forced  by  famine  to  surrender 
the  fortress  he  had  held  so  long, 
declined  to  yield  to  any  save 
the  Lion  of  Brittany,  and  since 
Duguesclin  lay  dead  in  the 
French  camp,  came  to  place  the 
keys  of  his  citadel  on  the  breast 
of  the  hero  with  tears  that 
mourned  for  the  conqueror 
whom  death  had  robbed  of  his 
last  victory. 

"Be  sure  our  hero's  heart 
beat  then,"  said  Victorine  Rouel- 
lot,  Jean's  mother,  as  she  and 
her  sons  walked  home  from 
church  through  the  bright  sun- 
shine when  Mass  was  ended. 
"And  remember,  my  children, 
whenever  a  good  deed  is  done 
for  France  and  for  le  bon  Dieu 
the  heart  of  our  dear  Duguesclin 
beats  anew  with  joy." 

"  O  maman  / "  cried  little 
Jean,  "  when  I  grow  up  I  will 
be  a  soldier,  and  I  will  fight  for 
France  and  for  le  bon  Dieu,  and 
the  heart  of  the  great  Duguesclin 
shall  beat  again  because  of  the 
things  that  I  will  do  ! " 

"For  me,"  said  Alexandre, 
who  was  ambitious  yet  prudent 
withal,  "I  will  be  a  general  in 
time  of  peace,  and  a  cardinal 
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in  tune  of  war.  That  will  be 
better ! " 

"And  I,"  chimed  in  little 
ISToel,  who  was  small  and  sickly, 
clinging  to  his  mother's  arm, 
"I  will  stay  at  home  and 
soigner  maman.  That  will  be 
best  of  all!" 

So  the  children  talked,  after 
the  manner  of  the  little  ones 
who  as  yet  have  no  inkling  of 
the  destinies  for  which  God  has 
created  them. 

Later,  however,  Jean's  dreams 
of  military  glory  faded  into 
nothingness,  and  in  their  place 
came  more  serious  thoughts 
which  intensified  as  he  grew 
older.  He  shared  with  all  his 
family  the  simple,  unquestion- 
ing faith  of  his  forefathers,  the 
which  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  survivals 
of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  he 
differed  from  the  vast  majority 
of  his  folk  in  this, — he  not  only 
believed,  but  realised  all  that 
that  belief  meant.  The  more 
he  meditated  upon  religious 
things,  the  more  surely  was  he 
convinced  that  this  life  was  in 
truth  merely  an  anteroom  to 
the  life  that  was  to  come,  the 
more  earnestly  did  he  desire  to 
so  utilise  his  time  upon  earth 
that  his  fellow  -  men  might 
profit  by  his  labours,  and  that, 
when  the  day  dawned  after  the 
night  of  travail,  God  should 
receive  him  into  His  kingdom. 
Eternal  damnation  on  the  one 
side,  eternal  happiness  upon 
the  other, — how  should  any 
sane  man,  who  realised  the 
awfulness  of  the  alternative, 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  insig- 
nificant to  win  the  infinite  ? 

Presently,  therefore,  Jean 
went  hither  and  thither  about 
3F 
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the  old  crumbling  streets  clad  home.  She  was  only  an  old 
in  the  blue  uniform  of  the  Breton  peasant  woman,  ignorant 
Sdminaire,  and  wore  a  piece  of  and  superstitious,  clad  in  the 
violet  velvet  round  his  cloth  coarse  homespun  petticoat  of 
cap.  Also,  he  tried  to  fight  her  people,  with  a  shawl  decently 
the  boys  of  the  College,  who  draped  across  her  breast,  and 
wore  crimson  velvet  cap-bands  black  wooden  sabots  on  her 
as  a  distinguishing  mark,  in  as  feet,  her  tanned  and  lined  face 
Christian  a  spirit  as  the  circum-  framed  in  a  quaint  white  linen 
stances  rendered  possible,  and  cap,  starched  and  folded  stiffly ; 
with  this  end  in  view  he  never  but  her  mother's  heart  was 
attacked  an  adversary  who  was  wrung  all  the  more  keenly 
not  several  sizes  larger  than  because  life  for  her  held  no- 
himself.  He  usually  came  off  thing  save  only  le  bon  Dieu, 
badly  in  these  encounters,  as  her  household  cares,  and  the 
was  inevitable  so  long  as  he  children  whom  her  God  had 
was  mindful  of  his  self-imposed  given  to  her. 
conditions ;  but  it  was  Jean's  The  days  crept  by,  each  one 
metier  to  get  the  worst  of  seemingly  slow  in  the  passage ; 
everything,  and  he  bore  it  all  but  the  weeks  drifted  into 
with  a  contented  heart.  months,  the  months  welded  in- 
Later  still  came  separation  to  years  imperceptibly,  swiftly, 
from  his  mother  and  brothers,  as  is  their  manner  when  life 
for  the  time  had  arrived  for  his  is  very  uneventful,  and  each 
departure  for  Paris,  where  he  monotonous  day  is  the  exact 
was  to  undergo  the  five  years'  counterpart  of  all  its  fellows, 
probation  which  is  part  of  the  Alexandre  having  escaped  con- 
severe  education  of  a  Roman  scription,  and  having  served 
Catholic  priest.  He  rumbled  off  his  apprenticeship  with  a 
in  the  great  clumsy  diligence,  a  draper  in  the  town,  took  to 
forlorn  young  figure,  half  priest,  himself  a  fiancee,  a  pretty  little 
half  layman,  andhismother  stood  girl  who  persisted  in  spoiling 
in  the  eddying  swirls  of  dust  her  beauty  by  adopting  a  fusty- 
occasioned  by  the  clumsy  wheels  looking  bonnet  in  the  place  of 
and  hoofs,  crying  "  Courage !  the  dainty  white  cap  which 
courage  ! "  in  a  quavering  voice,  had  contented  her  mother  and 
while  tears  chased  one  another  all  her  female  ancestors  for 
unchecked  down  her  sweet  worn  many  generations.  But  Alex- 
face.  Then  she  turned  away  andre,  and  indeed  all  the  mem- 
sobbing,  brushing  her  toil-  bers  of  the  Rouellot  family, 
hardened  hand  across  her  eyes  were  rather  proud  of  that  bon- 
again  and  again,  her  heart  net.  They  conceived  that  it 
wrung  by  the  pang  which  indicated  the  high-water  mark 
conies  to  every  mother  when  of  civilisation.  Little  Noel, 
the  first  of  her  brood  takes  little  no  longer,  and  now  grown 
wing  from  the  nest  which,  in  into  a  great  hulking  Breton 
defiance  of  all  probabilities,  she  peasant,  had  drawn  an  un- 
has  secretly  hoped  would  con-  lucky  number  at  the  last  con- 
tinue for  ever  to  be  the  common  scription,  and  had  swaggered 
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out  of  old  Dinan,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  and  shouts  of  assumed 
merriment  upon  his  lips,  in 
company  with  a  band  of  other 
semi-intoxicated  youngsters  who 
were  in  the  same  plight  as  him- 
self. It  is  a  point  of  honour 
with  the  young  men  of  France 
that  they  should  display  no  un- 
manly grief  when  the  army 
claims  their  youth ;  and  since 
their  hearts  are  wellnigh  burst- 
ing at  the  bare  thought  of 
leaving  their  dear  native  town, 
or  the  village  which  is  the  only 
corner  of  the  world  that  is 
known  to  them,  they  seek  com- 
fort in  liberal  draughts  of  cider, 
in  ribald  shouts,  and  in  thready, 
quavering  cheers  far  more  de- 
pressing than  the  sound  of 
lamentation. 

Madame  Rouellot  continued 
to  live  in  the  little  house  just 
within  the  Porte  St  Malo, 
whence  runs  the  white  road 
that  leads  to  Dinard.  She  sat 
in  her  doorway  spinning,  al- 
ways spinning,  during  the  long 
hot  summers,  or  crouched  in 
the  ingle-nook,  with  her  wheel 
still  revolving  restlessly,  when 
the  winters  came  to  chill  her 
to  the  bone.  Occasionally  a 
neighbour  would  pause  to  speak 
a  word  or  two  with  her,  to  ask 
after  her  sons,  or  to  relate  some 
simple  matter  of  gossip  or  news, 
but  for  the  rest  her  memories 
of  the  past  were  her  only  com- 
panions in  her  solitude.  The 
house  was  terribly  still,  and 
the  thought  of  the  little  pat- 
tering feet  which  had  once 
made  music  for  her  ears  often 
dimmed  her  eyes  as  she  fixed 
them  on  the  yarn  over  which 
she  laboured.  And  so  the  five 
years  of  Jean's  probation  passed 


away,  and  the  news  came  at 
length  to  his  widowed  mother 
that  her  son  was  shortly  to  be 
ordained  in  Paris. 

It  was  but  one  more  added 
sorrow  to  the  lonely  woman 
that  her  poverty  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony ;  but  comfort 
came  to  her  when  she  received 
a  letter  from  Jean  saying  that 
on  the  day  succeeding  his  or- 
dination he  would  return  to 
Dinan,  there  to  say  his  first 
unassisted  Mass  in  the  presence 
of  his  mother  and  those  who 
had  known  him  as  a  child. 

How  she  longed  for  the  day 
to  come !  How  she  haunted 
the  dim  chapels  of  the  great 
cathedral,  and  what  prayers 
she  offered  to  Heaven  for  her 
son !  And  at  last  the  long- 
looked-for  evening  arrived. 

Victorine  Rouellot  was  wait- 
ing at  the  diligence  office  hours 
before  the  old  coach  was  due ; 
and  when  at  last  it  lumbered 
up  the  cobble  -  paved  street 
which  borders  the  Place  Du- 
guesclin,  her  eyes  were  so  veiled 
in  tears  that  she  could  not  dis- 
tinguish her  son  among  the 
passengers,  and  with  a  sad 
sinking  of  her  heart  she  told 
herself  that  he  was  not  there. 
But  as  she  still  stood  confusedly 
turning  from  one  person  to 
another,  two  long  arms  clad 
in  black  were  thrown  tem- 
pestuously around  her  neck, 
and  a  tall,  slim  young  man, 
wearing  a  soutane  and  a  broad 
beaver  hat,  was  kissing  her 
first  on  one  cheek  and  then  on 
the  other,  and  fairly  lifting  her 
off  her  feet  in  the  fervour  of 
his  embraces. 

"Oh,   is   it   thou,  mow   gars, 
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mon  pauvre  gars  ? "  was  all 
that  the  poor  old  woman  could 
find  voice  to  say  as  she  clung 
to  him  convulsively,  and  kissed 
him  again  and  again.  Her 
tears  were  coming  thick  and 
fast,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  never  until  now  had  she 
realised  the  full  measure  of  the 
loneliness  which  had  been  hers 
since  Noel  was  taken  from  her 
by  that  cruel  army. 

Presently  the  mother  and  son 
walked  away  together  through 
the  familiar  streets,  each  newly 
found  landmark  seeming  to 
Jean  to  be  yet  another  friend 
welcoming  him  on  his  home- 
coming. His  mother  still  held 
him  by  the  arm  in  a  nervous 
clutching  grip,  as  though  she 
were  afraid  to  loose  her  hold  lest 
he  should  vanish  and  elude  her. 
As  she  walked  she  looked  up 
proudly  into  his  face,  trying 
to  recognise  the  child  she  had 
known,  and  the  lad  who  had 
left  her  five  years  ago  in  the 
man  who  now  towered  above 
her.  His  was  a  sufficiently 
commonplace  figure  to  the 
casual  observer,  that  of  a  tall 
young  priest  with  true,  honest, 
blue  eyes,  rather  colourless  hair 
that  had  a  slight  ripple  in  it, 
and  a  firm  strong  mouth  which 
told  of  much  self -repression  and 
perhapa  a  little  of  the  priggish- 
ness  of  the  young  religious. 
He  walked  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  a  tonsure  on  his  head, 
and  a  sparse,  newly  grown 
beard  fringed  his  face.  It  was 
this  which  first  attracted  the 
mother's  attention  when  her 
happy  tears  dried  sufficiently 
to  enable  her  to  see  more 
clearly. 


"  But,  my  Jean,"  she  cried, 
"wherefore,  then,  hast  thou  a 
beard?"  The  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in 
France,  as  in  most  other  parts 
of  Europe,  are  invariably  clean- 
shaven. 

"  Ah,  my  mother,"  replied  the 
young  priest,  looking  down  at 
her  tenderly,  yet  somewhat  fear- 
fully, as  though  he  dreaded  the 
effect  of  the  communication 
which  he  was  about  to  make, 
"  I  did  not  tell  thee  by  letter, 
for  I  feared  to  do  so  while  I 
was  not  at  thy  side  to  comfort 
thee ;  but  my  vocation  is  now 
made  clearly  known  to  me.  I 
have  joined  the  Societe  des 
Missions  Etrangeres ! " 

For  a  moment  the  blow  nearly 
stunned  her.  In  an  instant  of 
time  all  her  secretly  cherished 
dreams  of  the  little  curacy, 
hidden  snugly  away  somewhere 
in  the  sunny  Breton  country, 
where  she  and  her  son  should 
live  so  happily,  vanished  for 
ever.  Instead,  she  saw  a  vista 
of  long  lonely  years  spreading 
away  before  her  in  a  sad  and 
dreary  perspective,  while  the 
son,  whom  in  her  heart  she 
loved  the  best  of  all  her  children, 
stood  self -doomed  to  lifelong 
exile  in  those  strange  lands 
which,  as  all  Breton  peasants 
know,  are  inhabited  entirely  by 
savages  and  cannibals. 

The  priest  who  joins  the 
French  Foreign  Missions  never 
again  returns  to  France,  unless 
his  health  has  broken  down  so 
completely  that  he  has  ceased 
to  be  of  any  service  to  his  su- 
periors. The  missionaries,  how- 
ever, are  mostly  drawn  from 
the  peasant  class,  the  healthiest 
beyond  all  comparison  in  France, 
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and  it  is  rare  for  one  of  their 
number  to  fail  through  want  of 
physique.  As  a  rule,  the  mis- 
sionary works  on  and  on  till  he 
drops  dead  between  the  shafts 
to  which  he  has  bound  himself, 
or  else  he  labours  and  toils  until 
old  age  has  won  its  grip  upon 
him.  In  the  latter  case,  he  has 
usually  become  too  accustomed 
to  the  fierce  heats  of  the  land  of 
his  exile  for  it  to  be  safe  to  send 
him  back  to  die  in  the  country 
of  his  birth,  even  if  he  still  have 
the  wish  to  return  to  the  sur- 
roundings which  have  long 
ceased  to  be  familiar  to  him, 
even  in  dreams. 

Victorine  knew  all  this,  as 
what  mothers  do  not  among  the 
simple  peasant  folk  of  France, 
who  yearly  give  of  their  best 
that  the  Society  of  Foreign 
Missions  may  enlist  the  soldiers 
with  which  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  paganism ;  and  the 
terror  that  filled  her  heart  was 
not  without  its  foundation  of 
sure  knowledge.  When  she  re- 
covered from  the  shock  suffi- 
ciently to  once  more  become 
aware  of  all  that  was  going  on 
around  her,  she  found  that  her 
son  was  speaking  words  of  com- 
fort in  her  ear. 

"  It  is  a  great  sacrifice,  my 
mother,"  he  was  saying.  "And 
greater  for  thee  than  for  me. 
But  even  to  me  it  is  sad  to  leave 
the  beautiful  France,  and  all 
the  so  dear  memories  of  my 
own  country  and  people,  to  go 
far  away  to  the  land  of  the 
pagans.  But  I  go  as  God's 
messenger,  to  help  bear  His 
Word  and  the  good  news  of  re- 
demption to  the  poor  benighted 
ones.  And  I  go  because  I  am 
called.  I  feel  that  I  am  called, 


my  mother,  and  the  Superior 
says  that  I  should  sin  before 
God  were  I  to  disregard  the 
summons.  What  wouldst  thou 
have  ?  If  it  be  the  wiU  of  God, 
must  I  not  leave  even  thee, 
my  mother,  to  do  His  bidding  ?" 
"  God's  will  be  done !  "  said 
the  widow  sorrowfully ;  but  it 
seemed  as  though  the  words 
choked  her. 

After  Jean's  home  -  coming 
there  followed  the  happiest  fort- 
night of  his  or  his  mother's  life. 
All  conspired  to  do  honour  to 
the  grave  young  abbd,  whom 
they  had  known  as  a  little 
child,  and  who  was  now  about 
to  quit  his  home  for  ever.  On 
the  first  Sunday  after  his  re- 
turn St  Sauveur  was  crowded 
to  overflowing,  and  Jean,  with 
two  aged  priests  acting  as  his 
deacon  and  sub -deacon,  sang 
High  Mass  in  his  fresh  young 
voice.  The  crazy  old  organ 
bellowed  and  groaned  like  a 
soul  in  torment ;  the  discordant 
ophicleide  and  the  violoncello  in 
the  chancel  raced  one  another 
and  wrangled  over  every  bar ; 
but  though  Jean  had  learned 
during  his  five  years  in  Paris 
to  love  good  music,  the  tumult 
of  irregular  sound  echoing 
through  the  old  church  was 
sweet  in  his  ears.  It,  recalled 
to  him  memories  of  his  happy 
childhood,  of  the  days  when  he 
and  his  brothers  had  knelt 
grouped  around  their  mother's 
knee  praying  simple  prayers, 
when  life  lying  stretched  before 
them  held  nothing  but  victories, 
and  made  no  demand  for  suffer- 
ing or  for  sacrifice. 

"  He  hath  the  air  of  an  angel, 
Victorine  ! "  whispered  an  old 
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peasant  woman  to  Jean's  mo- 
ther, beside  whom  she  knelt 
upon  a  rush -bottomed  chair; 
but  it  was  only  "  the  tender 
thought  of  a  day  that  is  dead," 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
kindled  by  a  sense  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  mission  confided  to 
him  from  Above,  which  lent 
that  strange  light  and  softness 
to  the  young  priest's  homely 
face. 

Later,  when  the  Gospel  had 
been  chanted,  and  Jean  and  his 
two  attendant  priests  had  taken 
their  seats  at  the  foot  of  the 
chancel  in  full  view  of  the  whole 
congregation,  M.  le  Cure  mount- 
ed the  pulpit  and  preached  a 
sermon  which  had  the  young 
missionary  for  its  text.  With 
very  few  exceptions  all  the 
people  in  the  crowded  church 
knew  Jean  Rouellot — nay,  had 
known  him  even  hi  his  gamin 
days,  when  his  manners  still 
left  much  to  be  desired ;  but  all 
memories  of  the  old  Jean 
seemed  now  to  be  effaced  by 
the  thought  of  the  slim  young 
priest  who  was  about  to  turn 
his  back  upon  his  own  people, 
his  own  country,  upon  all  that 
men  hold  dear,  upon  all  that 
spelled  happiness  to  common- 
place souls,  in  order  to  carry 
the  Word  of  God  to  a  benight- 
ed nation  beyond  the  seas.  So 
no  one  saw  anything  incongru- 
ous in  the  flowery  eulogies 
which  the  good  cur£  pronounced 
with  true  French  enthusiasm 
and  effusion,  except  Jean  him- 
self, who  found  that  the  sermon 
which  was  designed  to  do  him 
honour  served  only  to  humiliate 
him  bitterly. 

Thereafter  the  pleasant  days 
flew  by,  and  at  last  the  night 


arrived  which  was  the  eve  of 
Jean's  departure.  Noel  had 
obtained  leave  from  his  regi- 
ment, and  Alexandre,  accom- 
panied by  M.  and  Madame 
Aubert  and  their  daughter 
Eulalie,  his  fiancee,  had  also 
come  to  supper.  M.  Aubert, 
supremely  uncomfortable  in  the 
thick  black  cloth  coat  which  he 
only  donned  on  Sundays,  was 
most  elaborately  courteous  to 
Victorine  Rouellot,  and  very 
respectful  to  the  young  priest ; 
and  though  he  paused  now  and 
again  in  his  slow  speech  to  spit 
noisily  upon  the  floor,  that 
was  the  custom  of  the  country, 
and  nobody  appeared  to  mind. 
Victorine  and  Madame  Aubert 
looked  neat  and  sweet  in  the 
homely  peasant  dress,  with  the 
white  starched  caps,  which  are 
more  becoming  to  old  women 
than  any  other  head-gear,  sur- 
mounting their  soft,  honest 
faces.  Little  Eulalie,  in  her 
town -made  clothes,  wearing  a 
jacket  instead  of  a  shawl,  and 
with  a  bonnet  on  her  head, 
was  in  rather  tawdry  contrast 
to  her  elders ;  but  Alexandre 
looked  at  her  with  adoring 
eyes,  and  she  smiled  gaily  in 
response. 

Perhaps  a  momentary  pang 
came  to  the  heart  of  the  young 
priest  as  he  saw  the  love-light 
in  Eulalie's  face  and  remem- 
bered that  no  such  beacon 
would  ever  shine  for  him  over 
the  stormy  seas  of  life ;  but  if  so, 
it  can  only  have  been  for  an 
instant.  He  still  realised  what 
the  others  only  believed,  and  to 
him  the  manner  in  which  the 
few  short  days  of  his  earthly 
existence  were  to  be  spent 
seemed  to  matter  little,  if  only 
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they  should  enable  him  to  win 
in  safety  to  the  infinite  To- 
come. 

The  little  party  ate  delicious 
brown  gaieties,  made  of  buck- 
wheat, which  looked  like  mot- 
tled damp  dusters ;  unspeak- 
able salted  cod,  such  as  all 
Breton  folk  love ;  veal,  from 
which  the  strength  had  already 
been  boiled  into  the  soup ;  and 
numerous  other  local  dainties 
such  as  Jean  would  never  taste 
again.  Each  member  of  the 
company  did  his  or  her  best 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the 
others,  and  to  forget  as  far 
as  possible  the  sorrow  which 
would  come  with  the  morning, 
and  they  chatted  and  laughed 
as  gaily  as  a  flock  of  starlings 
on  a  roof-tree.  But  when  the 
Auberts  had  taken  their  de- 
parture, the  three  brothers 
gathered  round  the  huge  fire- 
place with  their  mother  in  their 
midst,  and  for  a  space  it  seemed 
almost  as  though  the  old  days 
had  returned  to  them.  Then 
they  all  fell  a  -  talking  dis- 
jointedly  of  hours  long  passed 
away,  with  "  Dost  thou  remem- 
ber ?  "  and  "  Dost  thou  recall  ?  " 
and  "  Ah,  the  happy  time  !  " 

"And  so,"  cried  Noel  at 
length — "And  so,  no  one  of 
our  prophecies  has  proved  true  ! 
See,  our  Alexandre,  who  was  to 
be  both  general  and  cardinal  in 
one,  has  become  a  worthy  shop- 
keeper, and  wears  neither  the 
cocked  hat  nor  the  scarlet  skull- 


cap, and,  moreover,  he  hath 
killed  the  fatted  calf — did  we 
not  eat  the  good  veal  but  an 
hour  agone  ? — and  is  setting  up 
as  a  family  man !  And  thou, 
Jean, — or  should  I  call  thee 
mon  pere  ? — thou,  who  wast  to 
have  gone  forth  to  do  great 
deeds  as  a  soldier,  thou  art 
turned  saint,  and  it  will  be  by 
means  of  thy  prayers  that  I, 
the  vaurien,  the  reprobate  of 
the  family,  will  hope  to  be 
smuggled  into  heaven  when  the 
day  of  reckoning  comes !  In 
the  meantime  it  is  for  me  to  do 
the  deeds,  if  jndeed  they  are 
to  be  wrought  by  a  Kouellot, 
that  shall  make  the  heart  of 
the  great  Duguesclin  beat 
anew ! " 

"Nay,"  said  Victorine,  very 
softly  —  "  Nay,  my  children, 
perhaps  it  is  our  Jean  who 
will  do  the  great  things  for 
France  and  for  le  bon  Dieu 
among  the  poor  pagans.  He 
goes  forth  a  soldier  of  Christ 
into  a  distant  land,  and  I  know 
that  our  dear  Duguesclin's 
heart  is  beating  even  now  on 
his  account." 

She  smiled  proudly  at  Jean, 
and  pressed  his  hand  with  her 
kind,  toil-worn  fingers,  while 
he  smiled  at  her  very  sadly. 

"But,  alas!  my  brothers," 
said  he,  "of  us  three  there 
is  no  one  to  stay  at  home  to 
soigner  la  petite  maman  /  " 

And  then  a  great  silence  fell 
upon  them  all. 


II. 


The  French  Society  of  Foreign 
Missions  pushes  its  pieces  hither 
and  thither  over  the  great  chess- 
board of  the  East  with  a  hand 


as  pitiless,  as  inexorable,  as 
Destiny  itself.  The  Society  has 
no  care  for  the  personal  con- 
venience of  its  pawns,  is  swayed 
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by  no  thought  for  health,  happi- 
ness, or  any  other  earthly  con- 
sideration :  its  one  motive,  the 
single  object  of  its  existence,  is 
to  play  the  game  of  skill  in 
which  it  is  pitted  against 
ignorance,  paganism,  and  pre- 
judice to  the  best  advantage, 
without  missing  a  point  that 
can  be  made.  Jean  Rouellot, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Society, 
was  a  mere  puppet  whose  one 
duty  was  to  obey,  and  in  a 
space  of  little  more  than  two 
months  from  the  day  upon 
which  he  bade  a  long  farewell 
to  his  mother  and  brothers  in 
the  old  Place  Duguesclin,  he 
was  being  taught  many  things 
at  the  college  at  Pulau  Tikus 
on  the  distant  island  of  Penang. 
It  was  a  curious  world  in 
which  he  now  found  himself. 
The  glad  sunshine  of  the  tropics 
glared  down  from  a  white-hot 
sky  upon  the  ugly  college 
buildings,  within  the  walls  of 
which  were  collected  together 
boys  of  a  score  of  obscure 
nationalities,  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  which  Jean  had  until 
his  arrival  been  totally  ignorant. 
Chinese  of  some  seven  different 
tribes,  each  of  which  spoke  its 
own  peculiar  dialect ;  Annamese, 
Tongkingese,  Siamese,  Burmese, 
strange  creatures  from  the  Shan 
States,  the  sweepings  of  half 
the  hinterlands  of  southern 
Asia,  and  a  host  of  others  who 
came  from  no  one  seemed  to 
know  precisely  where.  Had 
each  member  of  the  college  been 
permitted  to  make  use  of  his 
own  language,  the  horrors  of 
Babel  would  have  been  repro- 
duced in  an  intensified  and 
aggravated  form ;  but  the  rule 
of  the  place  was  that  every 


boy,  no  matter  what  his  race, 
should  speak  with  his  fellows 
in  one  common  tongue,  and 
that,  of  all  languages  in 
the  world,  was  Latin !  Most 
of  the  boys  were  waifs  and 
strays  who  had  been  collected 
together  from  all  parts  of  the 
Far  East  by  the  good  mission- 
aries who  toiled  alone  and  un- 
ceasingly in  places  where  even 
hardened  explorers  hesitated  to 
set  foot.  Under  the  guidance 
of  the  Director  of  the  Pulau 
Tikus  College  these  foundlings 
were  being  gradually  trained  to 
become  decent  citizens.  The 
inherited  instincts  of  savagery, 
which  still  lurked  in  the  re- 
cesses of  their  natures,  were 
being  patiently,  slowly,  but 
certainly  eradicated.  A  sound 
education,  which  included  a 
knowledge  of  English,  was 
being  employed  as  a  means  of  ex- 
panding their  minds;  cricket  and 
football — games  which  reminded 
Jean  of  the  Anglishman  pointus 
of  Dinan — were  teaching  this 
mixed  multitude  of  Asiatics  the 
value  of  pluck  and  physical 
prowess,  and  the  advantages 
which  attend  unselfishness  and 
combination  in  action.  Some 
eventually  became  priests,  and 
many  of  them,  no  doubt,  were 
a  credit  to  their  high  calling; 
others  contented  themselves 
with  becoming  lay-teachers ;  but 
the  great  majority  went  forth 
from  the  college  to  work  as 
clerks  in  offices  or  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  or  to  fill  the  rdle 
of  an  honest  citizen  in  some 
other  walk  of  life.  It  was  the 
aim  of  the  good  priests  to  bring 
up  their  boys  to  be  solid,  honest 
Christians,  practical  men  well 
fitted  to  take  hold  of  existence 
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by  the  right  end,  and  to  fight 
their  way  bravely  through  the 
battle  of  life,  and  they  studied 
the  characters  of  their  pupils  so 
carefully,  and  in  the  light  of  so 
wide  an  experience,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  them  to 
make  the  terrible  mistakes 
which  result  in  the  production 
of  that  fearful  creation,  a  bad 
minister  of  God. 

But  Jean  Rouellot,  being 
young  and  untried,  was  not 
intrusted  with  such  serious 
work  as  that  of  moulding  young 
Asiatic  souls  into  Christian 
shape.  Perhaps  in  the  flush 
of  the  exaltation  engendered  in 
him  by  the  burst  of  enthusiasm 
and  applause  which  had  greeted 
him  during  his  brief  visit  to 
Dinan,  Jean  had  for  a  moment 
or  two  shared  the  general 
opinion  that  he  was  a  hero. 
The  splendour  of  the  sacrifice 
which  he  was  making  —  the 
awf ulness  of  it  as  seen  by  the 
eyes  of  his  own  people — may 
have  caused  him  to  forget  for 
a  little  space  the  motive  which 
drove  him  forth  from  among 
his  fellows  to  labour  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth  for  the  service 
of  God  and  of  His  creatures. 
But  however  uplifted  he  may 
have  been  while  still  he  re- 
mained in  France,  however 
romantic  his  self-inflicted  exile 
may  have  appeared  to  him, 
however  exceptional  his  mission 
and  his  resolve,  here,  hi  Asia, 
face  to  face  with  calm  reality, 
the  halo  of  mystery  and  of 
heroism,  which  had  surrounded 
the  life  to  which  he  was  de- 
voting himself,  was  quickly 
and  uncompromisingly  dispelled. 
Here  he  was  one  of  many,  and 
the  last  and  least  considered  of 


all.  Instead  of  being  an  object 
of  interest,  a  person  to  be  re- 
vered and  applauded  for  his 
self-sacrifice,  he  found  himself  a 
pupil  once  again,  with  a  whole 
world  of  difficult  things  to 
learn.  He  was  set  to  acquire 
a  dialect  of  Chinese — the  Hak- 
Ka — which  has  more  tones  than 
you  have  fingers  to  your  hands, 
so  that  the  same  sound,  as  we 
should  represent  it  in  writing, 
took  to  itself  no  less  than  eleven 
different  meanings  according  to 
the  exact  key  in  which  the 
voice  was  pitched.  At  first 
Jean  went  near  to  despairing 
of  ever  acquiring  a  language 
so  diabolically  difficult,  but  his 
superiors  encouraged  him,  and 
he  toiled  at  his  work  day  and 
night  with  a  fever  of  energy 
and  zeal.  He  clung  to  the 
brain  toil  partly  because  he  did 
not  dare  allow  himself  to  think, 
for  it  was  all  so  commonplace, 
so  unlike  everything  that  he 
had  painted  to  himself  in  fancy. 
The  reaction  f ollowing  upon  the 
violence  of  his  enthusiasm  was 
pressing  him  sorely ;  the  pangs 
of  a  great  and  bitter  home- 
sickness wrung  him  ceaselessly ; 
and  behind  all  there  rose  to 
torture  him  the  face  of  his 
mother,  her  eyes  wet  with 
tears  and  wide  with  despair, 
as  he  had  last  seen  her,  seated 
now  alone  and  sorrowing  be- 
side the  empty  hearth,  think- 
ing, thinking,  thinking  ever 
of  the  days  that  were  no 
more. 

At  last,  after  six  months  of 
hopeless  groping,  Jean  began 
to  develop  the  instinct  for  the 
tones, — there  is  no  other  term 
which  expresses  the  thing  ac- 
curately,—  and  at  the  end  of 
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the  first  year  he  was  privileged 
to  deliver  a  lecture  to  a  class  of 
grinning  young  Hak-Kas,  in- 
mates of  the  college,  a  cynical 
pack  of  boys  who  had  watched 
the  first  linguistic  flounders  of 
a  score  of  budding  missionaries, 
and  had  acquired  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  vitriolic 
pungency  of  criticism  in  the 
process.  Jean  had  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  for  weeks; 
had  prepared  his  lecture  with 
a  care  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  whole  college  of 
students ;  but  the  audience  was 
by  no  means  an  encouraging 
one,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
boys  Jean  found  his  slight 
knowledge  of  Hak-Ka  dropping 
from  him  like  a  mantle  from 
the  shoulders.  It  was  a  lament- 
able failure,  and  Jean  retired 
to  his  stuffy  little  room  scarlet 
in  the  face  with  shame  and 
mortification,  and  more  dis- 
pirited and  home-sick  for  his 
mother  and  for  the  familiar 
Breton  folk  than  he  had  ever 
been  before.  But  next  time  he 
succeeded  a  trifle  better,  chiefly 
because  he  now  knew  some- 
thing of  his  limitations,  and 
was  careful  not  to  attempt  too 
much ;  and  six  months  later  he 
was  actually  permitted  to  de- 
liver his  first  sermon  in  Chinese, 
and  was  declared  to  have  ac- 
quitted himself  creditably. 

When  Jean  reached  this 
stage  in  his  training  he  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief.  The  worst  of 
the  drudgery  was  over,  he  told 
himself,  and  now,  being  fully 
equipped  for  the  battle,  he 
would  be  suffered  to  go  forth 
from  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  college  into  the  wider 
fields  of  missionary  labour. 


But  in  so  thinking  Jean  showed 
that  he  underrated  at  once  the 
wisdom  of  his  superiors  and  the 
amount  of  what  miners  call 
"  dead  work  "  which  the  Society 
is  accustomed  to  exact  from  its 
probationers.  No  sooner  had 
the  Hak-Ka  dialect  ceased  to 
present  any  great  difficulties  to 
him  than  he  was  set  to  study 
Cantonese,  which  bears  the 
same  sort  of  relationship  to  the 
latter  that  Italian  bears  to 
Spanish.  Having  already  mas- 
tered the  initial  difficulties  of 
the  tones,  he  picked  up  this  new 
dialect  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  of  patient  labour,  and 
was  then  set  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  Hok-Kien.  By  the 
time  that  this  third  language 
had  been  learned  Jean  had  been 
the  best  part  of  five  years  in 
the  country,  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  wise  old  priests  who  knew  as 
much  about  Chinese  character 
as  you  know  about  simple 
arithmetic ;  and  with  their  aid, 
and  by  keeping  his  keen  young 
eyes  and  ears  open  to  all  that 
went  on  around  him,  he  had 
obtained  some  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  souls  on  whose 
behalf  he  was  to  labour  out  his 
days.  He  was  now  declared  to 
have  qualified  for  missionary 
work,  and  in  due  course  was 
drafted  out  of  the  college,  and 
attached  to  an  old  priest  in  a 
distant  parish  to  act  as  his 
assistant. 

The  man  who  at  length 
emerged  from  the  college  of 
Piilau  Tikus,  to  take  up  the 
work  of  the  Society  which  had 
made  him,  was  a  very  different 
Jean  Rouellot  from  the*  slim 
young  priest  who  had  sung  his 
first  Mass  upon  that  never-to- 
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be -forgot ten  morning  in  the 
gloom  of  the  great  cathedral  of 
St  Sauveur.  Then  he  had  been 
little  more  than  a  boy,  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  igno- 
rance of  life  which  goes  with 
boyhood ;  now  he  was  a  man, 
made  and  moulded,  with  a  true 
if  exalted  understanding  of  his 
mission,  and  no  trace  of  the 
taint  of  priggishness  which  had 
slightly  marred  his  early  piety. 
He  looked  at  life  out  of  those 
honest  blue  eyes  of  his  with  no 
unkindly  glance ;  he  was  filled 
with  that  wide  sympathy,  that 
liberal  ability  to  make  allow- 
ances, which  come  to  a  man 
with  a  more  complete  compre- 
hension of  human  nature,  human 
temptations,  human  weaknesses. 
His  beard  had  grown  full  and 
bushy,  and  his  cheeks  showed 
above  them  yellow  and  pallid, 
with  the  colouring  -  matter 
parched  from  out  of  them  by 
the  fierce  sun-glare  of  the  tropics. 
His  face,  though  still  youthful, 
was  lined  deeply  by  the  furrows 
which  experience,  study,  and 
knowledge  plough  in  the  human 
countenance;  but  there  were 
humorous  wrinkles  around  his 
eyes,  which  showed  that  the 
spirit  of  fun,  than  which  there 
is  no  better  leaven  to  life,  still 
kept  its  merry  grip  on  the  heart 
of  Jean  Rouellot. 

Years  passed  by,  and  Jean 
was  sent  hither  and  thither 
from  one  post  to  another,  learn- 
ing new  things  at  every  turn ; 
saying  Mass ;  preaching  three 
short  practical  sermons  every 
Sunday,  one  in  each  of  the 
three  dialects  which  he  knew 
best ;  tarrying  comfort  and  con- 
solation to  the  dying  ;  praying 
by  the  mats  of  the  sick  ;  giving 


physic  and  good  advice  to  all 
who  needed  them  ;  catechising 
little  boys,  who  were  terribly 
bored  by  the  operation,  and  took 
no  pains  to  hide  their  feelings ; 
watching  would  -  be  converts 
through  the  long  period  of  pro- 
bation which  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries have  wisely  determined 
to  be  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  baptism  ;  and  doing  a  thou- 
sand acts  of  kindness  and  of 
heroism,  too  common,  too  dull, 
too  obscure  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion or  the  admiration  of  the 
outside  world,  too  much  a  part 
of  his  daily  duty  to  call  forth 
the  remark  or  the  approbation 
of  his  superiors. 

At  last,  when  Jean  had 
served  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
for  more  than  a  decade,  he  was 
sent  to  open  a  new  mission  in 
one  of  the  recently  protected 
Native  States.  The  only  white 
men  in  the  place  were  English- 
men— the  Anglishman  pointus 
of  Jean's  memory,  figures  which 
had  once  held  a  place  in  a  dim 
and  distant  past — and  of  their 
language  he  could  speak  no 
word.  There  was  no  church, 
and  Jean  had  not  a  sou  to 
his  name  beyond  the  thirty 
shillings  per  mensem  which  is 
all  that  the  Society  allows  to 
its  priests  for  the  defrayal  of 
their  personal  expenses.  Mem- 
bers of  other  missions  may  per- 
haps be  the  "curled  and  oiled 
Assyrian  bulls  "  which  so  many 
people  are  fond  of  calling  them ; 
some  may  have  the  best  horses 
and  carriages  and  the  most 
comfortable  bungalows  in  the 
stations  in  which  they  live ; 
many  there  undoubtedly  are 
who,  for  the  sake  of  their  wives 
and  little  ones,  are  obliged  to 
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secure  for  themselves  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  things  of  this 
world  before  they  can  labour 
to  win  for  others  the  things  of 
the  world  that  is  to  come.  But 
the  Catholic  priests  of  the 
French  Foreign  Missions  have 
no  such  compensations.  No 
reasonable  being  can  suppose 
that  these  men  live  the  lives 
we  watch  and  wonder  at  be- 
cause they  like  them.  The 
explorer,  or  the  civil  or  military 
officer  who  is  engaged  in  the 
miserable  game  of  bushwhack- 
ing, may  for  a  time  fare  as 
hard  and  lie  less  softly  than 
the  Catholic  missionary ;  but 
their  reward  is  well  in  sight, 
a  love  of  adventure  helps  a 
man  to  endure  much,  and  they 
always  have  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  the  longest 
journey,  the  hardest  struggles, 
and  the  most  heart-breaking 
succession  of  dreary  little  fights 
must  surely  have  an  end  in  a 
few  months,  or  in  a  year  or 
two  at  most.  But  for  the  mis- 
sionary the  travail  and  the 
toil,  the  poverty  and  the  priv- 
ations, are  for  all  time.  No 
one  ever  mentions  him  in  de- 
spatches; no  one  ever  tacks  a 
comet's  tail  of  capital  letters 
after  his  name ;  he  does  not 
even  write  a  book  about  his 
great  deeds  and  his  unparal- 
leled sufferings ;  and  he  never 
goes  home  to  the  land  of  his 
birth  to  be  feted  by  friends 
and  relatives,  or  to  be  overfed 
by  enthusiastic  corporations. 
Instead  he  labours  on  silently, 
obscurely,  often  within  hand- 
shaking distance  of  starvation, 
always  oppressed  by  a  grinding 
poverty,  without  one  single  con- 
solation save  that  overwhelm- 


ing one  which  is    supplied   by 
the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

Father  Rouellot  went  to 
Kuala  Lumut,  a  stranger  into 
a  strange  land,  and  there  began 
his  uphill  fight  with  perfect 
serenity  and  content.  He  lived 
in  a  dilapidated  little  hut,  the 
roof  of  which  let  in  more  rain- 
water than  it  kept  out  sun- 
beams, where  he  was  grilled 
by  the  pitiless  heat  all  day, 
and  drenched  by  the  heavy 
dews  all  night.  His  diet  con- 
sisted of  bananas  —  a  fruit 
cheap  and  filling  at  the  price 
— and  cold  tea,  which  he  brewed 
for  himself  once  a-week,  and 
kept  in  a  couple  of  buckets, 
which  were  almost  the  only 
articles  of  luxury  that  he 
possessed.  Much  of  his  time 
would  have  been  wasted  had  he 
done  any  cooking  ;  and  though 
bananas  and  cold  tea  are  not 
calculated  to  make  a  man  gross 
or  beany,  they  supplied  Father 
Rouellot  with  sufficient  vital- 
ity to  enable  him  to  wander 
about  on  foot,  in  his  black 
soutane  and  his  khaki-  covered 
sun-hat,  for  most  of  the  long 
hours  of  the  blazing  tropic  day. 
He  visited  all  the  least  savoury 
places  in  the  squalid  native 
town;  spent  hour  after  hour 
in  the  fusty  kong-si  houses, 
redolent  of  the  odours  peculiar 
to  opium-smoking  dens  and  to 
the  Chinese  race ;  talked  of  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  to 
the  semi-naked  mining  coolies 
who  sat  on  their  bunks  and  mar- 
velled at  the  foreign  devil  who 
could  speak  "  men's  language  " ; 
and  by  little  and  little  began 
to  win  the  shy  confidence  of 
the  people  who  lived  around 
him.  His  black  figure,  showing 
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like  a  smudge  of  soot  on  the 
green  Malayan  landscape,  be- 
came a  familiar  sight  wherever 
men  suffered  sickness  or  needed 
a  disinterested  and  self-sacrific- 
ing friend  to  aid  them  in  their 
troubles.  In  those  days  few 
white  men  in  the  Native  States 
could  speak  any  language  ex- 
cept Malay,  and  the  Chinese 
coolies  who  had  hitherto  been 
dumb,  since  they  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  local  vernacular, 
and  could  not  expect  their 
employers,  the  Tau-kehs,  to  act 
as  interpreters  between  them 
and  those  who  ruled  the  land, 
began  to  pour  out  their  griev- 
ances to  Father  Rouellot,  the 
man  who  could  understand 
them.  Thus  more  than  once 
he  was  able  to  make  represent- 
ations on  their  behalf  to  the 
English  officials,  whose  lan- 
guage he  had  learned  with 
surprising  quickness ;  and  when 
great  and  little  alike  became 
convinced  that  the  good  priest 
sought  nothing  for  himself,  his 
influence  spread  rapidly,  and 
all  listened  willingly  to  his 
advice  and  to  his  pleadings. 

Little  by  little  Father  Rouel- 
lot began  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  slender  congrega- 
tion. The  rules  of  the  Society 
compelled  him  to  submit  every 
convert  to  a  long  period  of  trial 
before  he  finally  received  him 
into  the  Church,  and  many  fell 
away  under  the  searching  test 
applied  to  them.  Others,  how- 
ever, persevered,  and  the  ex- 
ample which  the  priest  set  to 
all  who  watched  his  lif  e  made 
more  converts  than  could  have 
been  won  by  many  sermons 
preached  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels.  Curiosity 


brought  many  to  witness  the 
Mass  which  Father  Rouellot 
said  daily  under  the  tree  before 
his  dwelling,  or  to  crowd  into 
the  single  room  of  his  hut  when 
the  rain  fell  too  heavily  for  out- 
of-door  worship,  and  curiosity 
led  to  inquiry,  inquiry  to  belief. 

At  last  a  rich  Chinese  Tau- 
keh,  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  father  had  originated  in  a 
pitched  battle  between  the  two, 
in  which  the  cause  of  some 
oppressed  coolies  had  been 
fiercely  championed  by  Jean,  to 
their  employer's  no  small  mor- 
tification and  Annoyance,  not 
only  forgave  the  injury  which 
had  been  done  him,  but  actually 
proposed  himself  as  a  convert. 
Father  Rouellot  treated  the 
man  with  something  not  un- 
like tyranny,  for  he  suspected 
his  motives ;  but  when  the 
Tau-keh  abandoned  at  the 
priest's  bidding  all  the  pleasant 
vices  to  which  he  had  been 
addicted,  and  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  his  catechism 
like  the  good  little  boy  he  was 
trying  hard  to  become,  Jean's 
heart  was  mightily  uplifted, 
and  he  joyfully  accepted  this 
important  addition  to  his  flock 
as  a  gift  sent  to  him  direct 
from  le  bon  Dieu. 

"And  now,  my  father,"  said 
the  Tau-keh,  when  he  had  risen 
from  his  knees  after  making  a 
Jong  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  newly  received  baptism, 
"thou  hast  given  great  things 
to  me,  so  suffer  me  also  to  make 
thee  a  small  and  unworthy 
present.  Let  me  build  thee  a 
house,  for  it  is  not  fitting 
that  I,  and  even  my  coolies, 
should  fare  so  much  better  than 
thou," 
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"No,  no,  my  friend,"  said 
Jean.  "  See  first  how  our  dear 
Lord  is  housed.  That  is  a 
shame,  in  very  truth,  for  it  is 
He  who  hath  given  so  much  to 
us  all.  If  thou  wouldst  make 
a  present  in  token  of  thy  grati- 
tude for  thy  conversion,  let  it 
be  to  the  Giver  of  all  things. 
Build  a  church,  my  friend,  or 
rather  help  others  to  build 
one." 

So  a  subscription  -  list  was 
started,  and  the  Tau-keh  headed 
it  with  a  handsome  sum,  and 
Father  Rouellot  gave  up  his 
cold  tea  and  sold  the  precious 
brace  of  buckets,  and  by  means 
of  these  and  of  other  economies 
succeeded  in  contributing  a 
whole  fifty-dollar  note  to  the 
fund.  It  was  not  a  large  sub- 
scription, but  it  represented 
more  than  three  months'  in- 
come, and  meant  twelve  months 
of  excessively  unwholesome  star- 
vation. 

"  I  suppose  they  would  call  it 
bowing  down  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon,"  said  the  Resident 
when  the  subscription-list  was 
brought  to  him.  "But  one 
can't  do  much  harm  by  bowing 
down  in  the  same  house  with  a 
man  like  Father  Rouellot,  so 
here  goes  for  a  hundred  dollars." 

Others  followed  the  Resi- 
dent's lead,  for  it  was  impossible 
for  the  officials  who  at  that 
time  formed  the  white  popula- 
tion of  Kuala  Lumut  to  avoid 
surrendering  their  preconceived 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
simple  French  priest,  whose  un- 
ostentatious sanctity  and  com- 
plete forgetfulness  of  self  com- 
manded the  admiration  even  of 
those  who  most  disliked  the 
faith  of  which  he  was  the 


minister.  From  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  Jean  Rouellot, 
the  peasant,  like  Duguesclin  of 
old,  was  conquering  the  stub- 
born English  folk  after  a 
fashion  of  his  own  devising. 

Sitting  alone  in  his  tumble- 
down hut,  with  the  night  noises 
of  the  Peninsula  sounding  from 
the  jungles  all  around  him, 
emphasising  his  solitude,  Father 
Rouellot  read  and  re-read  that 
subscription-list  by  the  light  of 
the  wisp  of  sodden  rag  floating 
in  a  saucer  of  oil  which  was  his 
only  lamp. 

"But  how  they  are  gener- 
ous ! "  he  exclaimed  aloud  over 
and  over  again.  "My  poor 
Chinese.  And  these  English ! 
How  good  they  are  to  me — 
to  me  who  once,  gamin  that  I 
was,  was  wont  to  cry  English- 
man pointu  I '  at  the  heels  of 
their  countrymen  in  those  so 
dear  long  past  days!  Ah,  la 
pauvre  m&re !  But  she  would 
be  happy  were  she  alive  to  see 
this  day,  or  to  hear  of  it  in 
far-off  Dinan.  And  the  heart 
of  our  dear  Duguesclin,  surely, 
surely  it  beats  anew,  for  this 
is  a  better  victory  than  any 
won  by  the  sword ! " 

Then  his  memory  bore  him 
away,  far  from  the  ticking  of 
the  restless  jungle  insects,  the 
short,  sharp  hoots  of  the  little 
horned  owls,  and  the  musical 
hiccuppings  of  the  tree-frogs, 
to  the  smiling  land  of  Brittany, 
to  the  spreading  orchards,  the 
white  fields  of  ripening  buck- 
wheat, the  quaint,  crumbling 
houses  of  the  old  town  with 
their  upper  storeys  bulging 
half  -  way  across  the  narrow 
streets,  to  the  dimly  lighted 
interior  of  St  Sauveur,  and 
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the  dear  familiar  faces  of  his 
own  people.  When  at  length 
he  rose  to  undress  for  the  night, 
Jean  Rouellot's  eyes  were  wet 
with  tears. 

After  the  church  had  been 
built  they  ears  slid  by  quickly, 
bringing  to  Father  Rouellot, 
as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
days  both  good  and  evil.  Once 
when  nearly  a  hundred  Chinese 
applied  to  be  received  as  pro- 
bationers upon  one  and  the 
same  day,  the  priest  was  filled 
with  wondering  triumph,  only 
to  be  dashed  into  the  depths 
again  by  the  discovery  that 
the  would-be  Christians  were 
all  implicated  in  a  recent  riot, 
and  only  sought  to  change 
their  faith  in  the  expectation 
that  the  priest's  influence  and 
good  offices  would  be  able  to 
save  them  from  the  well-merited 
punishment  which  was  in  store 
for  them  on  account  of  their 
misdeeds.  Once  on  entering  a 
Chinese  Christian's  shop  he 
was  horrified  to  discover  a 
shrine  to  To  Pe  Kong  hidden 
away  in  the  interior  of  the 
inner  apartment,  with  propitia- 
tory joss-sticks  burning  before 
it,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
effigy  of  the  Mother  of  Christ 
was  receiving  similar  honours 
in  a  more  conspicuous  part  of 
the  house.  In  this  case  he 
had  only  succeeded  in  grafting 
a  few  more  devils,  with  foreign 
names,  on  to  a  demonology 
which  was  already  sufficiently 
replete.  He  tore  the  picture 
down  and  stamped  upon  the 
faces  of  the  grinning  fiends 
it  portrayed,  smashed  the  vases 
which  had  stood  before  it  into 
a  thousand  fragments,  and  beat 


the  owner  of  the  house  soundly 
with  his  umbrella.  Also  he 
preached  a  devastating  sermon, 
taking  the  First  and  Second 
Commandments  for  his  text, 
till  the  queues  of  his  congre- 
gation wellnigh  stood  erect 
with  horror  and  dismay.  But 
in  the  solitude  of  his  hut,  in 
the  dead  unhappy  night,  Father 
Rouellot  prayed  long  and  tear- 
fully for  the  renegades,  and 
asked  pardon  solemnly  for  his 
own  shortcomings,  for  it  seemed 
to  this  simple  man  that  the 
fault  must  surely  lie  with  him 
if  his  flock  fell  away  from  the 
faith  and  relapsed  into  the 
paganism  from  which  he  had 
sought  to  deliver  them. 

Once  he  decided  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  one  of  his 
extra  catechists,  for  as  his  con- 
gregation grew  his  lay  staff 
was  considerably  increased,  and 
to  devote  the  money  thus  saved 
to  the  purchase  of  a  little  rat 
of  a  pony  upon  whose  back  he 
rode  forth,  like  a  knight-errant 
of  old,  to  wage  war  against 
the  Powers  of  Evil,  and  to 
conquer  Giant  Prejudice  and 
Giant  Ignorance.  His  zeal,  and 
the  increased  pace  at  which  he 
was  now  enabled  to  travel, 
aided  and  abetted  by  this  sorry 
Rosinante,  carried  Father  Rou- 
ellot across  the  boundaries  of 
his  district  into  a  neighbouring 
province  which  was  under  the 
spiritual  charge  of  an  eccentric 
old  priest,  who  was  mightily 
exercised  in  mind  when  he 
learned  that  his  junior  had 
gone  a-proselytising  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  legitimate 
field  of  action.  This  old  priest 
sat  down  at  once  and  penned 
a  letter  of  rebuke  to  Jean,  the 
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opening  sentence  of  which  ran 
as  follows : — 

"  I  am  a  poor  foot-soldier  of 
Christ,  whereas  thou  art  in  the 
cavalry — mounted  on  thy  cate- 
chist !  " 

Poor  Father  Kouellot !  His 
usually  keen  sense  of  humour 
was  not  able  to  come  to  his 
assistance  upon  this  occasion. 
"I  have  given  scandal,"  he 
thought  miserably,  and  texts 
about  the  sea  and  a  mill-stone 
bound  about  the  neck  occurred 
to  him.  The  pony  was  sold, 
the  catechist  replaced,  and 
Jean  toiled  through  the  sun- 
glare,  his  soutane  yellow  with 
dust,  footing  it  bravely  as  of 
old,  but  grievously  humbled 
and  chastened. 

Hope,  doomed  too  often  to 
bitter  disappointment  ;  Faith 
that  never  was  shaken,  even 
when  his  converts  returned  in- 
continently to  the  worship  of 
false  gods ;  Charity  that  was 
patient  and  kind,  that  thought 
no  evil,  that  bore  all  things, 
hoped  all  things,  endured  all 
things, — these  were  the  strands 
which  made  the  warp  and  woof 
of  Father  Rouellot's  life,  and 
the  days  sped  apace,  until  Jean 
suddenly  discovered,  by  the  aid 
of  stiffened  joints  and  shaking 
hands,  that  he  had  become  an 
old  man. 

"The  floor  of  the  anteroom 
is  nearly  crossed  now,"  he  said 
to  himself  joyfully,  and  then 
plodded  forth,  leaning  upon  a 
staff,  to  do  kind  acts  to  those 
who  needed  healing  of  body  or 
mind,  waiting  eagerly  for  the 
day  that  should  bring  him 
the  reward  for  which  he  had 
worked  so  long  and  so  faith- 
fully. 


It  was  after  the  merciless 
summer  of  1896  that  "  the  chilly 
death  " — the  cholera — came  to 
Kuala  Lumut.  The  earth  was 
parched,  and  cracks  gaped 
underfoot  from  the  dusty, 
thirsty  ground;  the  sun  smote 
down  cruelly  from  out  of  a 
brazen  sky ;  and  strong  men 
died  a  fearful  death  within  two 
hours  of  the  time  that  the 
plague  had  stricken  them. 
Father  Rouellot  laboured  late 
and  early.  He  carried  consola- 
tion to  the  dying ;  helped  to 
nurse  and  physic  the  sick,  for 
the  doctors  were  far  too  few  to 
cope  adequately  with  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  throughout  that 
terrible  time  his  old  grey  head 
was  always  to  be  seen  where 
men's  needs  were  sorest.  He 
seemed  to  bfear  a  charmed  life — 
to  pass  scatheless  where  others 
found  certain  death ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  heavy  cloud-banks 
had  opened  out  and  let  down 
their  healing  torrents  that  it 
began  to  be  whispered  about 
amongst  us  that  Father  Kouel- 
lot was  ill.  It  was  not  the 
cholera,  only  old  age  and  pro- 
longed exertion  telling  at  last 
upon  a  frame  worn  out  by  many 
privations  and  years  of  patient 
labour.  Men  asked  eagerly  of 
one  another  how  it  fared  with 
the  Father  when  they  met  at 
the  club  or  the  racecourse,  and 
some  of  us  took  it  in  turns  to  sit 
up  with  him  at  night-time.  A 
priest  came  hurrying  from 
Singapore  to  administer  to  the 
old  man  the  last  sacraments  of 
his  Church,  and  he  and  I  and 
one  other  were  present  when 
death  came  to  Father  Rouellot, 
just  as  the  world  was  beginning 
to  stir  restlessly  in  its  sleep  at 
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the  whisper  of  the  cool  dawn- 
wind. 

He  had  been  lying  in  a  semi- 
comatose  state  for  many  hours, 
now  and  again  reciting  a  scrap 
of  Latin  prayer,  mumbling  a 
phrase  or  two  of  English,  or 
gurgling  out  a  cluster  of  un- 
couth Chinese  monosyllables. 
From  long  disuse  French  had 
become  to  him  almost  a  foreign 
tongue,  yet  it  was  in  that  lan- 
guage, pronounced  with  the 
broad  accent  of  the  Breton  folk, 
that  his  last  words  were  uttered. 
Just  before  the  dawn  he  sud- 
denly sat  erect,  his  arms  out- 
stretched before  him,  on  his  face 
a  wonderful  light,  his  eyes 
yearning  with  a  great  love  and 
tenderness.  It  seemed  to  us  as 
though  he  saw  at  last  one  whom 
he  held  dear,  one  from  whom  he 
had  suffered  a  long  and  an 
agonising  separation. 

"  Maman  !     Ma   pauvre   ma- 


man  ! "  he  cried.  Then  some- 
thing of  his  old  kindly  smile 
returned  to  his  lips  as  he  held 
his  right  hand  up  with  erected 
forefinger,  as  though  calling 
attention  to  some  sound  to 
which  he  was  listening  intently. 

"Listen,  maman,"  he  cried  in 
a  tense  whisper.  "  Listen  !  'Tis 
the  heart  of  our  dear  Duguesclin 
that  beats  anew ! "  And  with 
these  words  he  fell  back  dead 
into  the  arms  of — an  English- 
man ! 

It  was  some  time  before  I 
learned  the  meaning  of  that 
dying  sentence ;  but  when  at 
length  I  understood  it,  I  felt 
sure  that  if,  in  truth,  the  Lion 
of  Brittany  still  takes  thought 
for  the  prowess  and  the  heroism 
of  his  countrymen,  his  noble 
heart  might  well  beat  with  a 
quickened  throb  in  pride  of 
Father  Rouellot. 

HUGH  CLIFFORD. 
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CHARLES   FOX   AND   CHARLES   THE   SECOND. 


NOT  only  Plutarch,  but  his- 
torians without  number,  have 
loved  to  draw  parallels  and  con- 
trasts between  heroes,  philos- 
ophers, and  statesmen,  brace 
by  brace.  Sometimes  the  pro- 
cess is  as  full  of  suggestion  and 
instruction  as  an  egg  is  full  of 
meat,  sometimes  it  is  not.  But 
it  is  always  easy.  As  thus : 
If  your  A  and  your  B  suggest 
obvious  likenesses,  "  just  as  A," 
you  remark,  with  such  pomp 
and  gravity  as  may  be  yours  to 
command,  "was  this  and  did 
that,  so  B  was  this  and  did  so- 
and-so."  Or  if  you  cannot  hit 
on  the  likeness — but  there  are 
likenesses  between  most  people 
— your  contrast  swells  your 
page.  "  Whereas  A,"  say  you, 
"  was  this,  B  was  that ;  whereas 
A  did  so-and-so,  B  did  t'other 
thing."  There  are  no  two 
personages  in  history  who  may 
not  be  coupled  or  separated  in 
this  honoured  manner.  In 
adopting  it  for  the  case  of 
Charles  the  Second  and  Charles 
James  Fox,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
make  any  profound  discovery  or 
to  solve  any  important  problem. 
The  idea  of  heredity,  which 
many  absurd  people,  ignorant 
of  their  Bibles,  thought  to  have 
first  occurred  to  the  human  race 
a  few  years  ago,  must  be  as  old 
as  family  life ;  but  since  men  of 
science  still  dispute  about  its 
most  elementary  applications, 
we  can  hardly  learn  much 
scientific  truth  from  the  case  of 
a  man  and  his  great -great- 
grandson.  But  it  is  at  least 
interesting,  or  so  I  would  hope, 


to  find  in  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  figures  —  distin- 
guished for  their  personal  quali- 
ties— in  English  history  who 
stood  in  this  relation  some  not- 
able likenesses  in  habits,  quali- 
ties, and  tastes,  however  merely 
a  coincidence  those  likenesses 
may  have  been,  and  in  one 
particular  it  will  be  found  that 
the  likeness  is  something  more 
than  curious. 

Charles  Fox's  mother  was, 
you  remember,  Lady  Caroline 
Lennox,  granddaughter  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Richmond  of  that 
family,  who  was  the  son  of 
Charles  the  Second  and  Louise 
de  Querouailles,  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth.  It  is  an  odd  cir- 
cumstance, by  the  way,  and  a 
rather  interesting  example  of 
"  links  with  the  past,"  that  old 
Stephen,  the  founder  of  the  Fox 
f  amily,  was  Charles  the  Second's 
contemporary,  though  his  son 
(born  when  he  was  eighty  years 
old)  married  Charles's  great- 
granddaughter.  Charles  Fox's 
father,  the  first  Lord  Holland, 
made  a  runaway  match  of  it, — 
but  I  am  bound  to  assume  that 
my  reader  knows  all  these 
things,  having  read  his  Lord 
John  Russell  or  his  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  or  at  least  Jesse's 
'  Selwyn  and  his  Contempor- 
aries,' that  fascinating  pano- 
rama of  social  England  in  the 
last  half  of  the  last  century, 
from  which  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan, by  the  way,  draws 
most  of  his  liveliest  passages. 
Regretfully  I  make  that  as- 
sumption, and  refer  to  the 
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knowledge  we  both,  my  reader 
and  I,  possess  merely  to  illus- 
trate and  embellish  my  little 
parallel. 

First,  in  the  approved  fashion, 
we  will  get  rid  of  the  obvious 
differences.  It  is  some  years 
since  I  took  the  liberty,  in 
'  The  New  Review,'  of  eulogising 
Charles  the  Second,  but  I  still 
remember  the  solemnity  with 
which  the  '  Spectator,'  a  literary 
paper,  taking  me  perhaps  a  little 
too  literally,  warned  my  editor 
against  having  anything  more 
to  do  with  me.  I  will  say 
now  only  that,  compared  with 
the  general  run  of  kings,  Charles 
the  Second  was  a  person  of 
remarkable  abilities,  and  per 
formed  in  some  directions — in 
spite  of  the  errors  the  Whigs 
have  made  so  notorious,  but 
which  were  surpassed  by  many 
other  kings  before  and  since — a 
very  useful  work,  and  that  he 
had  many  attractive  qualities  as 
a  man  and  an  artist  in  social 
life.  And  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  Charles  James  Fox  was  in 
natural  genius  the  greater  man 
of  the  two.  Certainly  he  had 
far  greater  "educational  ad- 
vantages" in  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  phrase.  At  an  age  when 
the  king  was  being  knocked 
about  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and 
intriguing  abroad  as  best  he 
might,  the  statesman  was  using 
his  extraordinary  powers  of 
absorption  in  making  himself 
a  finished  scholar  at  Eton — 
though  of  course  he  was  a 
pickle  there,  and  was  accused, 
alas !  of  having  lowered  the 
tone  of  the  place  —  and  at 
Oxford,  until  Lord  Holland, 
that  strange  parent,  insisted  on 
his  leaving  his  studies  for  the 


dissipations  of  Paris.  (Not  a 
judicious  father  —  he  allowed 
Charles  to  choose  his  school  at 
ten,  and  started  him  as  a 
gambler  at  sixteen  —  but  one 
cannot  help  smiling  at  the 
excellent  Dr  Jesse's  denunci- 
ations of  these  "  criminal  in- 
dulgences," and  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  cold  severity  con- 
cerning the  mismanagement  of 
the  "poor  fellow,"  Charles's, 
early  life.  With  all  the  facilities 
for  raking  of  his  time  and 
class,  Charles  could  hardly  have 
been  restrained  by  parental 
authority.)  Also;  of  course,  their 
periods  were  different,  though 
not  by  a  thousandth  part  so 
different  as  either  from  our 
own :  Fox's  was  more  comfort- 
able and  less  vehement,  more 
widely  cultivated,  especially  in 
the  case  of  its  women — Madame 
du  Deffand,  Lady  Hervey,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  were 
women  of  greater  knowledge 
and  sense  than  the  high-spirited 
wantons  of  Charles  the  Second's 
Court,  or  even  than  the  French- 
women of  Moliere's  ridicule — 
more  complex,  though  not 
much,  in  its  interests;  less  open, 
though  not  a  great  deal,  in  its 
passions. 

The  fact  that  Charles  the 
Second  was  a  king  and  Charles 
Fox  was  not,  does  not  imply  so 
important  a  difference  as  it 
might  be  supposed.  Since  the 
nobles  of  the  later  Roman 
Republic  and  the  Venetian 
oligarchy  there  had  not  been — 
and  most  assuredly  there  has 
not  been  since — a  ruling  class  so 
compactly  powerful,  so  wealthy, 
or  with  such  a  free  hand  gener- 
ally, in  the  world,  as  that  into 
which  Charles  Fox  was  born. 
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It  was  in  a  truth  "all  kings." 
With  few  exceptions,  which 
were  succoured  by  Government 
jobs  or  the  friendly  generosity 
of  a  non-commercial  age,  its 
members  were  set  altogether 
above  the  sordid  needs  of  life. 
They  visited  one  another  in 
their  country  houses  and  palaces; 
they  were  at  home  together  in 
St  James's  Street ;  they  knew 
practically  the  whole  of  their 
class  in  a  personal  sense,  and 
were  intimate  with  all  its  priv- 
ate affairs,  which  they  discussed 
with  a  reasonably  justified  air 
of  discussing  the  affairs  of 
England;  so  compact  and  se- 
cure was  their  society  that  its 
great  ladies,  as  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  reminds  us,  had  no 
need  to  send  invitations  to  men 
for  their  parties.  Now,  the 
most  important  result  of  all 
this  compactness  in  a  class  im- 
pregnable and  ruling  without 
question  was  to  make  possible 
the  widest  liberty  of  public  and 
private  action.  It  could  afford 
such  liberty  to  a  degree  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  our  political 
men  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
lives  of  our  aristocracy  and 
their  friends  on  the  other — un- 
known, that  is  to  say,  without 
subsequent  disaster.  It  is  in- 
deed an  odd  comment  on  the 
virtues  of  our  "Great  Revolu- 
tion," that  it  should  have  pro- 
duced a  society  in  which  were 
possible  the  private — the  word 
is  one  of  courtesy  —  and  pub- 
He  excesses  of  Charles  Fox. 
"  Charles  "  might  do  precisely 
that  which  he  pleased,  lose 
his  money,  lose  his  friends' 
money,  at  cards  and  dice, 
drink  and  rake  with  all  the 
joyous  effusion  of  his  won- 


derful constitution;  he  might 
openly  attack  the  king  and 
wear  Washington's  livery  in 
the  House  to  show  his  sympa- 
thy with  the  Americans  — 
which  even  they,  now  happily 
our  friends,  will  understand 
was  not  kind  to  his  country; 
but  he  was  "  Charles,"  a  priv- 
ileged and  widely  beloved  per- 
sonage of  society,  and  society 
never  thought  of  giving  him 
the  cold  shoulder.  A  little 
good  -  natured  bantering  from 
George  Selwyn  at  White's  or 
Brookes's — that  was  the  only 
penalty.  I  am  not  accusing 
the  society;  it  could  afford  to 
do  what  it  did,  and  what  it 
did  was  determined  by  socially 
logical  considerations.  Still  less 
do  I  accuse  "Charles,"  being 
one  of  the  few  persons  who 
still  think — in  spite  of  Thack- 
eray's depriving  genius  of  its 
indulgences — that  the  unlucky 
results  of  hot  blood  are  a  small 
price  to  pay  (as  it  sometimes 
has  to  be  paid)  for  such  genius 
or  such  charm  as  that  of 
Charles  Fox.  But  it  was  an 
odd  society  to  be  established  by 
the  principles  of  the  "  glorious 
Revolution,"  the  "  liberties  "  of 
which,  indeed,  seemed  to  have 
been  the  liberties  of  public  ag- 
grandisement and  private  li- 
cence enjoyed  by  a  small  and 
favoured  class,  just  as  the 
liberties  of  the  early  Liberals, 
the  heirs  of  these  Whigs,  were 
the  public  importance  and  priv- 
ate enrichment  of  the  manu- 
facturers. The  comparison  with 
the  Venetian  oligarchy  was 
pushed  as  far  as  it  would  go 
by  Disraeli :  as  for  the  nobles 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  it  was 
not  an  inept  comparison  which 
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Fox's  contemporaries  made  be- 
tween him  and  Julius  Caesar — 
they  never  thought  of  mine — 
whose  early  manhood,  with  its 
profligacy  and  debt  and  public 
influence  and  fame  combined, 
was  indeed  a  close  prototype  of 
Fox.  "I  do  not  think,"  so 
Horace  Walpole  wrote  to  Con- 
way,  "  I  can  find  in  Patin *  or 
Plato,  nay,  nor  in  Aristotle,  a 
parallel  case  to  Charles  Fox : 
there  are  advertised  to  be  sold 
more  annuities  of  his  and  his 
society,  to  the  amount  of  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a- 


year 


I  wonder  what  he  will 


do  next,  when  he  has  sold  the 
estates  of  all  his  friends ! " 
And  Gibbon,  when  Fox  had 
distinguished  himself  in  a  de- 
bate about  the  Thirty  -  nine 
Articles,  wrote  to  Lord  Shef- 
field :  "I  congratulate  you  on 
the  late  victory  of  our  dear 
mamma,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. By  the  bye,  Charles  Fox 
prepared  himself  for  the  holy 
work  by  passing  twenty -two 
hours  in  the  pious  exercise  of 
hazard ;  his  devotion  cost  him 
only  about  five  hundred  pounds 
an  hour — in  all,  eleven  thous- 
and pounds."  Fox  was  about 
twenty -one  at  this  time,  fol- 
lowed minutely  (as  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  shows  from  the  bet- 
ting-book at  Brooks' s)  by  the 
eyes  of  English  society  in  all 
the  surprises  of  his  parliament- 
ary successes  and  financial  dis- 
asters. I  doubt  if  any  other 
society  could  have  produced 
him :  in  any  case,  even  Charles 
the  Second  had  to  bear  more 
unkind  criticism  and  more 


troublesome  consequences  of  his 
passions  than  this  younger  son 
of  a  Georgian  great  man. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  likenesses. 
The  most  obviously  important 
and  fortunate  for  either  man 
was  their  extraordinary  power, 
constitutional  and  enduring,  of 
shutting  the  door  of  their  minds 
on  what  was  unpleasant.  No 
two  men  were  ever  less  haunted 
by  their  troubles  or  difficulties. 
The  power  which  enabled  the 
king  after  Worcester  field  to 
take  his  hardships  with  a  light 
heart  and  enjoy  whatever  was 
to  be  enjoyed  in  his  hidings, 
though  it  were  only  a  dinner  of 
bread  and  cheese,  or  later,  in  the 
midst  of  troubles  from  Court 
and  Parliament  and  an  empty 
exchequer,  to  write  amusing 
letters  to  his  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  full  of  chatter  and 
jesting  and  affection,  and  to 
leave  off  with,  "  and  so  good 
night,  for  I  am  fast  a  sleepe  " — 
that  power  enabled  Fox  (for  so 
runs  the  extraordinary  tale), 
after  an  afternoon  of  hot  debate 
in  the  House  and  an  evening  of 
incessant  and  prodigious  losses 
at  cards  and  dice,  to  lay  his 
head  on  the  gaming-table  and 
literally  fall  fast  asleep  like  his 
royal  ancestor.  The  stolidity  of 
stupid  men  may  sometimes  imi- 
tate the  effects  of  this  power, 
but  I  doubt  if  men  of  brains 
and  temperament  often  enjoy  its 
indulgences.  A  fortiori,  both 
men  could  turn  from  one  en- 
grossing pursuit  to  another  with 
complete  detachment.  On  the 
king's  politics  hung  his  own 
position,  almost  his  existence, 


1  Guy  Patin,  to  wit,  in  whose  letters  Walpole  found  a  passage  maliciously 
applicable  to  the  Fox  history. 
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and  the  existence  of  monarchy 
in  England :  on  Fox's  hung 
genuine  principles  and  a  leaping 
^ind  keen  ambition.  Each,  as 
we  know,  was  a  sensualist. 
But  both  could  turn  from  plea- 
sures to  politics  with  ready 
attention  and  brains  undulled, 
from  politics  to  pleasures  with 
zest  and  good -humour  unim- 
paired. Charles  the  Second 
played  with  his  spaniels,  studied 
his  favourite  physics  and  chem- 
istry, or  showed  his  friends  his 
curiosities  of  art,  though  the 
Dutch  had  declared  war  or 
Parliament  had  refused  money. 
Charles  Fox  was  deep  in  his 
beloved  classics  before  the 
town's  interest  in  his  defeat  at 
politics  or  play  had  had  time  to 
begin.  And  this  was  not  insen- 
sibility in  either  case,  as  Horace 
Walpole,  for  example,  thought 
it  was  in  Fox's :  you  remember 
his  conversation  with  Charles 
a  few  minutes  after  seeing 
Charles's  furniture  carried  out 
by  his  creditors  into  St  James's 
Street.  The  king's  letters  prove 
his  warmth  and  eagerness,  at 
least  in  the  early  years  of  his 
reign,  in  public  affairs ;  and 
Fox  proved  the  reality  of  his 
feelings — in  the  case  of  play,  by 
having  the  strength  to  give  it 
up  when  his  folly  was  brought 
home  to  him ;  in  the  case  of 
politics,  by  the  devotion  of  his 
life.  But  both  had  that  great 
quality  of  abstraction. 

That  was  the  most  important, 
though  not  (as  I  hope  will  be 
seen)  the  most  curious  likeness. 
To  come  to  more  common  attri- 
butes, both  were  men  of  great 
family  affection.  Putting  pas- 
sion on  one  side,  Fox's  attention 
to  his  father,  who  in  his  letters 


quite  forgot  his  son's  extrava- 
gance in  dwelling  on  the  charm 
of  his  companionship,  his  delight 
in  the  society  and  care  for  the 
interests  of  his  nephew  Holland 
— the  host  of  Holland  House 
when  it  was  most  famous — and 
his  long  tenderness  for  his  wife, 
remind  me  of  his  ancestor's  love 
and  friendship  for  his  sister, 
Henrietta,  and  his  kindness — 
in  all  their  scrapes  —  for  his 
natural  children.  Both  had  a 
personal  fascination  which  was 
universally  acknowledged.  Both 
were  sportsmen,  perhaps  a  thing 
of  course,  but  both,  more  curi- 
ously, were  famous  for  their  love 
of  walking  for  walking's  sake,  a 
rare  taste  in  Englishmen  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  sport, 
as  walkers  who  seek  for  com- 
rades know :  the  king  tired  out 
his  courtiers  up  and  down  St 
James's  Park,  and  Fox  tested 
by  walking  the  exact  distance 
of  the  villages  within  a  wide 
circuit  of  his  house  at  St  Anne's 
Hill.  Both  were  spendthrifts 
and  comically  impecunious. 

"  He  has  met,  I'm  afraid,  with  so  many 

hard  knocks, 
That  cash  is  not  plenty  with  this  Mr 

Fox. 

And    he    always    must    lose,    for   the 

strongest  of  locks 
Couldn't  keep  any  money  for  this  Mr 

Fox," 

wrote  a  contemporary  poet ;  and 
"a  merry  monarch,  scandalous 
and  poor,"  was  the  summary  of 
Rochester,  while  both  accepted 
their  impecuniosity  with  good 
temper.  Lord  Carlisle  to  Sel- 
wyn :  "  Charles  Fox  left  us 
this  morning.  He  has  been 
excellent  company,  in  good 
spirits,  and  not  the  worse  for 
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having  levanted  every  soul  at 
Newmarket,  after  having  lost 
everything  he  could  raise  up- 
on Stavordale's  bond."  Poor 
Stavordale !  Both  desired  to 
mitigate  the  brutality  of  their 
ages  towards  criminals  or  al- 
leged criminals — the  king  in  the 
case  of  witches,  Fox  in  that  of 
unhappy  women  who  had  con- 
cealed the  birth  of  natural  chil- 
dren. Both  were  in  private 
fond  of  French  friends  and 
manners,  and  in  public  over- 
indulgent  to  France.  Fox  in 
his  early  days  was  a  fine 
gentleman  down  to  his  dress, 
smuggling,  as  all  his  set  used, 
his  clothes  from  Paris  —  a 
Macaroni,  in  fact : 

"  But  hark,  the  voice  of  battle  shouts 

from  far  ; 

The  Jews  and  Macaronis  are  at  war  : 
The  Jews  prevail,  and,  thundering  from 

the  stocks, 
They  seize,  they  bind,  they  circumcise 

Charles  Fox." 

But  in  later  days  he  was  the 
first  important  person  to  set  a 
fashion  of  plain  and  simple 
attire;  and  I  am  reminded — a 
little  inevitably,  I  know  —  of 
Charles  the  Second's  trying  to 
start,  on  Evelyn's  advice,  a 
fashion  of  plain  "  Persian  " 
dress,  to  supersede  the  costly 
French  mode,  meeting  with  as 
poor  success  as  another  royal 
innovator,  and  being  mocked 
by  Louis  XIV.,  who  straight- 
way put  the  "Persian"  dress 
on  his  footmen.  But  I  am 
growing  too  minute  for  my 
reader's  patience. 

At  this  point  I  am  assailed 
by  a  doubt,  a  fear,  that  some- 
body should  make  an  obvious 
but  at  first  sight  quite  fatal 
criticism.  In  most  of  Charles 


Fox's  qualities  mentioned,  I 
may  be  told,  he  took  after  his 
father,  the  first  Lord  Holland, 
who  was  no  relation -.whatever 
to  Charles  the  Second.  But, 
after  all,  I  should  be  undis- 
turbed, for  all  I  have  claimed 
so  far  is  an  interesting  coin- 
cidence. I  think,  however,  that 
the  resemblance  found  between 
the  two  Foxes — I  admit  that 
the  people  who  knew  them 
both  always  found  it  —  was 
greatly  exaggerated. .  Holland 
had  been  a  spendthrift  in  his 
youth ;  but  he  lived  to  amass 
an  enormous  fortune  (by  public 
peculation),  a  getting  habit  of 
which  his  worst  enemy  could 
not  accuse  the  son.  And  what 
of  course  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  their  contemporaries, 
the  elder  and  younger  Fox  had 
an  elder  and  younger  Pitt  for 
opponents.  "History  repeats 
itself,"  said  the  wiseacres,  and 
when  Charles  Fox  rose  to  speak, 
in  the  House  he  was  declared 
the  image  of  his  father  in  voice 
and  bearing,  as  the  sons  of 
famous  men  have  been  invari- 
ably declared.  But  Holland 
had  not  his  son's  power  of  de- 
tachment, or  anything  like  it, 
or  all  his  good -humour  either. 
His  later  letters  are  full  of 
querulous  diatribes  against  the 
politicians  who  had  "betrayed" 
him,  although  his  ill  -  gotten 
fortune — and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  for  what  else  he  had  been 
a  statesman — was  left  to  him 
entire,  until  Charles  began  to 
run  through  it.  "When  he 
wrote  from  Nice  of  the  climate 
and  scenery  and  so  forth,  he 
interrupted  himself  to  heap 
curses  on  the  unlucky  Bigby, 
his  chief  "betrayer,"  a  pro- 
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ceeding  altogether  impossible 
to  Charles  Fox  or  Charles  the 
Second.  He  was  an  agreeable, 
good-natured  man  in  the  main, 
and  among  a  great  deal  of  in- 
sufferable verse  wrote  those 
lines  to  the  beautiful  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox — the  lady  whom 
George  the  Third  wished  to 
marry  —  about  the  infatuated 
Lord  Carlisle  which  are  quite 
charming.1  But  he  was  alto- 
gether, in  genius  and  character, 
on  a  different  plane  from  his 
son's,  and  I  decline  to  allow 
him  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
my  comparison. 

I  come  to  my  most  interest- 
ing fact,  which  I  have  tried 
to  foreshadow  importantly,  and 
which  in  fact  started  me  on 
my  essay.  Charles  James  Fox 
and  Charles  the  Second  were 
both  remarkable  refutations  of 
the  people  who  infer  characters 
from  faces.  They  were  unlike 
in  body,  the  king  being  lean 
and  his  descendant  fat, — 

"  I  pity  the  horses  of  this  Mr  Fox," — 

but  in  face  they  were  notably 
alike,  both  swarthy  and  harsh- 
featured.  (Here  again  that  an- 


noying Lord  Holland  conges  in  : 
he  also  was  a  dark  man. 

"  If  that  black  face  and  that  black  heart 
Be  not  old  Holland's  counterpart, 
Holland  himself 's  unlike  the  devil," 

— so  wrote  an  agreeable  satir- 
ist. I  mention  the  fact,  not  to 
be  an  unscrupulous  upholder 
of  a  thesis  —  but  let  it  rest.) 
Stern,  harsh  -  featured,  forbid- 
ding, swarthy,  black  -  browed, 
such  were  the  faces  of  Charles 
Fox  and  Charles  the  Second ; 
gentle,  kindly,  affable,  good- 
humoured,  easy  to  others  and 
their  own  tastes  and  passions, 
such  were  both  their  characters 
in  an  eminent  degree.  You 
will  grant  it  is  curious.  No 
one,  of  course,  can  explain  how 
such  a  contradiction  repeated 
itself  after  four  generations. 
But  with  many  ordinary  in- 
stances of  the  "throw-back" 
in  my  mind,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  this  peculiar  combination 
of  faces  and  dispositions  did 
really  imply  an  inheritance  of 
both.  But  I  fear  the  men 
of  science  would  contradict 


me. 


The   other   question,    of    the 


1  The  reader  may  not  remember  them,  and  the  first  stanza  and  half  the  second 
are  worth  quotation.  They  are,  of  course,  an  imitation  of  "Lydia,  die,  per 
omnes  " — 

"  Sally,  Sally,  don't  deny, 
But,  for  God's  sake,  tell  me  why 
You  have  flirted  so,  to  spoil 
That  once  lively  youth,  Carlisle? 

He  used  to  mount  while  it  was  dark, 

Now  he  lies  in  bed  till  noon ; 
And  you  not  meeting  in  the  park, 
Thinks  that  he  got  up  too  soon. 
Manly  exercise  and  sport, 
Hunting  and  the  tennis  court, 
And  riding-school,  no  more  divert : 
Newmarket  does,  for  there  you  flirt  !  " 

And  so  on,  prettily  turned.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  refrains  from  quoting  the 
first  stanza,  apparently  shocked  by  the  dubious  rhyme  and  the  asseveration ;  but 
the  Ittter,  of  course,  merely  translates  the  "per  omnes  te  deos  oro"  of  Horace. 
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combination  of  those  opposites 
in  one  man  or  the  other,  being 
also  insoluble,  suggests  one 
other  question  yet :  How  much 
is  worth  that  science  of  char- 
acter which  so  many  writers 
have  had  the  air  of  understand- 
ing? Since  history  began  to 
be  written  historians  have  gone 
through  the  easy  process  of  in- 
ferring qualities  from  actions, 
and  when  these  actions  are 
contradictory  —  "In  this  in- 
stance, perhaps,"  say  the  his- 
torians, "he  was  not  so-and- 
so  " ;  or,  "  It  is  strange  that 
one  who  was  so  much  this 
should  have  been  so  much 
that."  But  that  is  statement, 
not  explanation.  How  often 
are  the  contradictions  ex- 
plained? How  often  does  any 
writer  on  character  even  at- 
tempt the  scientific  process  of 
searching  inductively  until  he 
finds  some  probable  hypothesis 
of  a  cause  from  which  deduc- 
tions to  include  all  contradic- 
tions may  be  derived — arguing, 
whether  inductively  or  deduc- 
tively, with  all  the  facts  before 
him  ?  Very  seldom.  We  are 
told  that  a  brave  man  had  a 
strain  of  cowardice  in  him,  or 
a  generous  man  a  strain  of 


meanness ;  metaphors  tumble 
over  metaphors,  and  in  the 
end  we  are  merely  left  with 
the  contradictions  as  difficult 
to  be  reconciled  as  before. 
Charles  Fox  had  a  profound 
love  of  quiet  study — we  know 
that  from  the  amount  of  time 
he  spent  over  his  books;  but 
Charles  Fox  loved  also  the 
noisy  assembly  and  racecourse. 
Where  one  love  excludes  the 
other  the  limitation  is  held  to 
be  natural,  and,  as  it  were, 
inevitable :  where  both  exist 
we  are  told  that  the  man  was 
complex  in  his  tastes.  It  is 
all  words  and  words,  and  we 
are  no  nearer  understanding 
the  complexities  and  contra- 
dictions. I  doubt  the  science 
of  reconciling  them  will  make 
little  progress  in  my  time.  I 
cannot  explain  the  contradic- 
tions of  Charles  Fox's  character, 
any  more  than  I  can  explain 
why  Charles  the  Second  looked 
fierce  and  was  kind.  I  take  an 
easier  line,  and  content  myself 
with  musing  over  my  sugges- 
tion— that  some  essential  genius 
in  the  king's  strong  blood  went 
down  to  the  greatest  of  his 
descendants. 

G.  S.  STREET. 
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A    LANDSMAN  S    CRUISE    WITH    THE 
MEDITERRANEAN    FLEET. 


IT  was  a  delightful  feeling, 
after  a  night  and  a  day  in  a  hot 
and  dusty  train,  to  step  into  the 
captain's  spotless  galley  which 
was  waiting  at  the  pier.  "  Give 
way  together,"  and  the  smart 
boat  was  skimming  over  the 
bay  through  the  darkening 
night  to  the  street  of  lights 
that  showed  where  the  fleet 
was  anchored  in  all  its  pride 
and  majesty ;  for  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  summer  cruise,  and 
had  dropped  in  to  a  north 
Italian  port  to  spend  two  or 
three  days.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  a  fleet  ever  now- 
adays remains  at  sea  for  any 
length  of  time.  In  the  first 
place,  it  makes  its  way  from 
one  point  to  another  with  such 
quickness  and  certainty  that 
short  of  heaving -to  in  mid- 
ocean,  there  would  be  no  means 
of  passing  the  time.  Then  coal 
consumption  forbids.  While 
ships  are  under  way  they  are 
exhausting  their  motive  power 
and  incurring  heavy  expenses, 
and  this  is  never  to  be  done 
unnecessarily.  Many  evolu- 
tions and  drills  can  be  carried 
out  in  harbour  quite  as  well  as 
at  sea,  and  when  a  due  amount 
of  tactical  work  has  been  done 
under  steam,  there  is  no  reason 
why  an  infinite  series  of  in- 
struction should  not  be  carried 
out  at  an  anchorage. 

My  first  impressions  of  the 
evening  were  of  a  scene  of  un- 
limited gaiety.  The  little  town 
was  enfSte.  Everywhere  there 
were  illuminations  and  flags. 


Long  festoons  of  coloured  lan- 
terns outlined  the  shore.  On  a 
prominent  rock  "  Welcome " 
blazed  in  flame ;  and  the  bay 
was  crowded  with  "  hurrah " 
boats,  as  blue-jackets  call  the 
little  craft  full  of  sightseers 
who  cheer  the  ships  as  they 
pass  alongside.  Dimly  in  the 
background  rose  the  serrated 
hills,  reaching  far  away  in  a 
succession  of  heights,  on  whose 
sides  twinkling  spots  of  light 
marked  villa  and  hamlet.  There 
was  an  evening  garden-party 
given  by  the  Sindaco  to  the 
Admiral  and  officers,  and  men- 
of-war  boats  flitted  to  the  shore 
carrying  those  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  To  add 
their  quota  to  the  illumination, 
the  search-lights  of  the  fleet 
played  for  a  time  and  sent 
great  shafts  of  radiance  over 
sea  and  land.  As  my  host  and 
I  in  our  turn  went  ashore  to 
the  entertainment,  it  was  curi- 
ous to  pass  through  the  search- 
ing glare.  So  strong  was  the 
shadow  thrown  by  our  boat 
that  one  could  have  sworn  that 
another  galley  was  racing  us. 
It  was  like  a  Brocken  spectre, 
and  we  could  only  be  satisfied 
of  its  unreality  by  noting  how 
any  motion  that  we  made  was 
reproduced  by  our  simulacrum. 
It  was  curious,  too,  that  the 
long  beams  did  not  fade  away 
gradually  in  the  distance,  but 
seemed  to  be  cut  off  suddenly 
and  to  have  a  square  termina- 
tion, beyond  which  all  was  dark. 
Any  one  who  looked  towards 
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the  ships  and  encountered  one 
of  those  eyes  of  intensest  glow 
was  temporarily  blinded;  and 
it  was  easily  to  be  understood 
that  if  the  beam  was  turned 
upon  a  battery,  no  gunner  could 
lay  a  piece  of  artillery  with  any 
effect. 

I  wish  to  tell  of  the  fleet  and 
the  fleet  alone,  so  I  can  say 
little  of  Italian  hospitality. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more 
open-hearted  and  generous ;  and 
it  is  good  to  know  that  at  least 
one  nation  wishes  us  well  and 
looks  upon  our  armed  force 
as  one  of  its  own  safeguards. 
Let  me  think  of  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  everybody  in 
anxious  expectation  to  see  what 
evolution  the  Admiral's  signal 
will  command.  Several  tele- 
scopes are  glued  to  several  eyes, 
and  the  whole  ship's  company 
is  on  the  alert.  Shall  we  have 
to  man  and  arm  boats?  Shall 
we  have  to  clear  for  action? 
No.  The  signal  is  at  last  run 
up.  Every  ship  is  to  lay  out 
a  bower  anchor  by  a  boat  and 
afterwards  to  weigh  it  by  hand. 
Now  this  is  an  operation  whose 
difficulties  and  intricacies  no 
landsman  can  understand.  Like 
everything  else,  it  may  be  done 
smartly  and  well  or  very  much 
otherwise,  and,  as  in  all  fleet 
evolutions,  there  is,  in  doing  it 
simultaneously,  the  keenest  com- 
petition between  ships.  The 
cruiser  on  which  I  was  was 
third  in  the  race  of  efficiency, 
and  I  gathered  that  if  some- 
thing had  been  done  differently, 
something  to  which  henceforth 
particular  attention  should  be 
paid,  it  would  be  a  very  wonder- 
ful thing  if  she  was  not  the  first 
on  a  future  occasion.  I  dare- 


say there  were  other  ships  in 
the  fleet  whose  captains  had  an 
exactly  similar  conviction. 

But  the  morning  evolution 
by  fleet  signal  was  by  no  means 
the  end  of  the  day's  duties 
in  drill  and  instruction.  The 
marines  had  a  long  parade  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  the  sea- 
men were  very  fully  occupied 
in  work  forward.  One  thing 
succeeded  another,  and  I  think 
the  day's  work  came  to  an  end 
with  a  physical  drill  for  the 
whole  ship's  company.  In 
battleships  that  carry  a  band 
the  physical  drill  is  performed 
to  the  accompaniment  of  most 
elaborate  music.  In  our  ship 
a  fiddle  was  found  very  effective 
to  mark  the  time,  and  in  a  sister 
cruiser  the  melody  was  supplied 
by  the  last  instrument  that  one 
would  have  expected  to  find  in 
the  naval  service — the  bagpipes. 
She  had  a  commander  who  be- 
longed to  a  good  old  Scottish 
family.  He  discovered  that  one 
of  the  warrant  officers  had  in 
his  youth  been  a  piper  in 
a  Highland  regiment.  Under 
his  instruction  three  or  four 
men  became  very  efficient  pipers, 
and  their  music  was  much  ap- 
preciated by  their  messmates. 

More  "  hurrah "  boats  are 
reconnoitring  the  fleet  all  day, 
and  in  the  afternoon  any  visitors 
are  welcomed  on  board  each 
ship.  A  boatload  of  Bersaglieri 
found  their  way  to  us,  and  we 
saw  their  cock's-feather  plumes 
and  round  glazed  hats  fluttering 
about  on  the  foc'sle.  They  had 
made  some  advance  in  their 
English  before  they  left,  for  as 
they  shoved  off  from  the  ship's 
side  they  gave  a  unanimous 
shout  of  "Good-bye,  Johnny." 
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The  signal  has  been  made  by 
the  Admiral  to  get  up  steam 
for  nine  knots,  and  to  be  ready 
to  weigh  at  10  P.M.  Now  it  is 
not  known  in  what  fleet  forma- 
tion we  are  to  go  to  sea,  and 
how  we  are  to  get  into  that 
formation.  If  the  ruling  power 
so  wills,  all  sorts  of  intricate 
manoeuvres  may  have  to  be  per- 
formed, and  captains  must  have 
their  craft  most  carefully  in 
hand,  so  that  these  leviathans 
may  justly  keep  their  stations, 
and  that  between  the  next 
ahead  and  the  next  astern 
there  may  be  no  coming  to  too 
close  quarters.  And  this  is  no 
such  easy  matter.  The  distance 
between  ships  is  only  two  cables, 
roughly  about  400  yards ;  but 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
this  means  400  yards  of  clear 
water.  The  distance  is  taken 
from  mainmast  to  mainmast,  so 
that  in  the  two  cables  must  be 
reckoned  a  full  ship's  length, 
which,  at  least,  is  more  than 
100  yards.  This  leaves  less 
than  300  yards — a  space  that 
may  be  covered,  at  only  nine 
knots  an  hour,  in  about  a 
minute.  The  very  slightest 
miscalculation,  therefore,  in 
pace  or  direction,  may  bring 
consequences  that  one  does  not 
like  to  think  of;  but  though 
there  are  many  close  shaves 
(often  much  closer  than  is 
generally  known),  nerve  and 
thorough  seamanship  triumph. 
And  it  is  in  getting  into 
and  getting  away  from  an 
anchorage  that  our  navy  often 
gives  the  most  practical  ex- 
positions of  its  superiority  to 
those  of  other  nations.  When 
the  French  ships  arrived  at 
Crete,  did  they  not  feel  their 


way  to  their  moorings  with 
every  possible  precaution,  mov- 
ing dead  slow,  and  with  pilot- 
boats  showing  the  way  ?  When 
at  last  they  dropped  anchor, 
the  officers  fell  into  each  other's 
arms  and  congratulated  them- 
selves on  the  feat  that  they  had 
performed.  The  English  ships 
came  up  to  their  moorings 
without  any  fuss  at  their  usual 
working  speed,  dropped  anchor, 
and  signalled  for  beef.  When 
the  Channel  Squadron  met  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  did  it 
not  come  to  its  anchorage  in 
like  manner,  calling  forth  envy 
and  admiration  from  all  on- 
lookers, who  had  seen  other 
squadrons  make  a  most  nervous 
and  timidly  slow  approach  ? 
'...But  we  are  now  getting 
under  way.  The  anchors  have 
come  up  with  a  mighty  heave 
and  rattle.  The  fleet  is  still 
in  two  lines,  and  is  slowly, 
very  slowly,  moving  ahead.  The 
navigating  lieutenant  is  on  the 
bridge,  taking  the  bearings  of 
the  green  light  on  the  flag- 
ship. One  ship  after  another 
gets  a  little  out  of  line  and 
then  corrects  its  fault.  All 
are  struggling  to  keep  station, 
and  are  like  racehorses  wait- 
ing for  the  starter's  word  to 
"Go."  At  last  all  is  satisfac- 
tory ;  we  form  two  columns, 
line  ahead,  and  make  for  the 
open  sea.  The  Admiral  is 
not  going  to  try  any  fancy 
manoeuvres  to-night,  but  the 
captain  remains  on  the  bridge 
for  a  time  in  case  it  may  sud- 
denly occur  to  his  superior  that 
the  cruisers  should  take  up 
scouting  stations  miles  to  the 
front  and  flanks.  At  last,  how- 
ever, we  can  see  the  lights  in 
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the  stern  cabins  of  ships  being 
extinguished  one  after  another. 
All  the  other  captains  have 
turned  in  and  have  left  charge 
to  officers  of  the  watch.  Anxi- 
ety is  over  for  the  time,  and 
the  fleet  glides  in  stately 
fashion  through  the  calm 
waters  under  the  radiance  of 
a  glorious  moon. 

The  quarterly  allowance  of 
practice  ammunition  has  not 
been  expended,  and  a  forenoon 
must  be  devoted  to  our  artillery. 
The  fleet  begins  to  move,  ship 
following  ship  at  a  mile  dis- 
tance on  a  course  marking  the 
outline  of  a  great  parallelogram. 
The  sides  of  this  parallelogram 
are  about  six  miles  long  and 
1200  yards  apart ;  so  the  battle- 
ships and  cruisers  pass  each 
other,  starboard  side  to  star- 
board side,  with  two-thirds  of 
a  mile  of  blue  water  between 
them.  Each  tows  a  target  500 
yards  astern,  which  is  fired  at 
in  succession  by  the  ships  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  paral- 
lelogram. The  speed  kept  up 
by  the  whole  fleet  is  eight 
knots.  Operations  begin  at 
9.30  ;  the  roar  of  the  great  ord- 
nance booms  over  the  sea,  and 
the  projectiles  go  plunging  and 
skipping  past  the  ships  till  they 
sink  finally  into  the  deep.  The 
shells  are  not  loaded  with  ser- 
vice charges,  for  if  they  ex- 
ploded there  would  be  risk  to 
the  ships  from  the  flying  frag- 
ments ;  but  they  are  filled  with 
salt,  which  brings  them  up  to 
the  proper  weight,  and  they 
are  only  fired  to  test  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  guns  are 
laid,  not  to  prove  the  amount 
of  damage  that  can  be  done. 
On  each  ship  there  are  markers 


who  observe  the  shots  as  they 
are  fired  at  the  target  astern, 
and  signal  for  the  information 
of  the  firers  what  the  degree  of 
accuracy  has  been,  how  many 
yards  short  of  the  mark  or 
beyond  it  the  shot  has  first 
touched  the  water.  Truly  it 
seems  as  if  the  smallest  craft 
that  flies  a  flag  would  be  struck 
every  time.  Even  at  a  short 
range  like  1200  yards,  the 
target  is  a  very  tiny  object ; 
it  is  really  not  bigger  than  the 
smallest  of  ships'  boats,  and 
yet  not  unfrequently  the  shots 
go  clean  through  it  as  it  bobs 
and  dances  on  the  surface.  If 
it  is  not  actually  hit,  there  is 
hardly  a  single  projectile  that 
is  not  sufficiently  near  it  to 
pass  through  the  space  that 
would  be  occupied  by  the  most 
pigmy  war -vessel.  The  dis- 
tance is,  it  must  be  allowed, 
now  accurately  known  by  pre- 
vious arrangement ;  but,  even 
if  that  were  not  the  case,  it 
would  be  estimated  almost  to 
a  yard  by  watchful  officers 
armed  with  scientific  instru- 
ments, whose  calculations  are 
made  with  lightning  rapidity. 
But  the  stunning  report  of 
each  gun  as  it  is  fired  is  some- 
thing that  a  stranger  on  the 
deck  will  long  remember.  There 
is  an  old  saying,  "deaf  as  a 
post. "  Now,  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
this  is  changed  to  "deaf  as  a 
post  -  captain."  No  man  can 
go  through  a  long  series  of 
gunnery  practices  without  hav- 
ing his  hearing  very  seriously 
affected.  Some  men  put  cotton 
wool  in  their  ears,  but  even  this 
precaution  does  little  to  deaden 
the  terrible  shock.  And  if  the 
firing  of  one  or  two  guns  has 
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such  a  shattering  power,  what 
would  be  the  effect  if  the  whole 
armament  were  in  action  to- 
gether !  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  conceive  the  strain 
upon  nerve  and  senses  of  the 
rending  concussion.  If  a  visi- 
tor watches  the  firing  of  one 
of  the  monster  9 -inch  guns,  and 
then  places  himself  beside  one 
of  the  smaller  pieces,  the  report 
made  by  the  oi;e  will  not  appear 
much  louder  than  that  of  the 
other.  The  extra  distance  to 
the  muzzle  of  the  big  piece 
discounts  the  sound.  The  only 
apparent  difference  between  the 
two  appears  to  be  that  the 
small  pieces  have  a  sharper, 
higher-pitched  note,  and  that 
the  6-  and  9-inch  guns  speak 
with  more  of  a  bellowing  roar. 
One  piece  of  advice  may  be 
given  to  any  one  who  finds 
himself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  gun  in  action.  The  noise 
will  not  have  nearly  the  same 
effect  if  you  are  watching  the 
gun  as  if  the  crash  comes 
unexpectedly.  Unconsciously 
Nature  prepares  you  to  resist 
a  shock  which  is  known  to  be 
impending. 

Another  Italian  port.  More 
festivity,  more  illuminations, 
more  hospitality,  more  enter- 
tainments. There  was  a  feat- 
ure in  the  illuminations  which 
was  quite  new  to  everybody, 
and  was  indeed  claimed,  I  be- 
lieve, as  a  local  invention. 
Thousands  of  little  coloured 
lamps,  made  very  simply  of 
oiled  paper,  were  set  afloat  in 
the  bay,  and,  carried  by  air  and 
current,  spread  themselves  over 
the  oily  smooth  surface  like 
Portuguese  men-of-war.  They 
burned  for  several  hours,  and 


sea  and  land  were  thus  blended 
together  in  a  glow  of  welcome. 
There  was  a  concert,  followed 
by  a  dance  in  the  town -hall, 
and  how  the  junior  officers 
gathered  to  the  fray  and  kept 
up  the  revelry  till  long  past 
the  small  hours !  Big  guns, 
sextants,  range -finding,  steam 
tactics,  and  navigation, — all  for 
a  time  were  forgotten  in  the 
glances  of  dark  Italian  eyes 
and  the  seductions  of  good 
music  and  a  good  floor. 

Another  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  comes  round,  and  to- 
day the  Admiral  signals  "  Clear 
for  action."  Everything  on  a 
great  ship  looks  so  solid  and 
firmly  fixed  that,  till  one  has 
seen  it  done,  it  is  impossible 
to  realise  how  much  can  be 
cleared  away  and  in  how  few 
minutes.  All  boats  are  dropped 
into  the  water  and  hang  on 
astern  (in  real  business  they 
would  probably  be  cast  loose 
altogether  and  allowed  to  drift 
where  they  would,  on  the 
chance  that  they  might  be 
picked  up  again  if  a  fight  ended 
in  victory).  The  great  massive 
davits,  ventilating  shafts,  rail- 
ings round  the  decks, — all  are 
unscrewed  and  removed,  and 
soon  there  is  nothing  left  that 
may  be  a  shell -trap,  nothing 
that  could  be  hit  by  a  chance 
shot  and  scattered  in  clouds  of 
death  -  dealing  splinters.  All 
the  guns'  crews  are  in  their 
places,  from  the  eight  or  ten 
men  who  are  in  charge  of  each 
of  the  big  ordnance  to  the  two 
or  three  who  handle  the  little 
Maxims.  The  hoists  for  ammu- 
nition are  all  working,  and 
each  officer  is  carefully  super- 
intending his  part  of  the  ship's 
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battery.  No  place  that  can 
hold  armed  men  is  without  its 
complement ;  even  the  sacred 
privacy  of  the  captain's  cabin 
is  invaded,  and  an  enthusiastic 
sub-lieutenant  has  cleared  the 
two  12-pounders  to  play  their 
part.  The  surgeons  are  in 
their  places  with  all  their  gear, 
and  the  servants  and  idlers  are 
all  mustered  ready  to  carry  the 
wounded  below.  The  captain 
is  supposed  to  fight  the  ship 
from  the  conning -tower,  but 
there  the  space  is  so  confined, 
and  from  it  so  little  can  be 
seen  of  what  is  going  on,  that 
he  will  more  than  probably 
be  outside  of  the  conning-tower, 
keeping  it  as  much  as  may 
be  between  himself  and  the 
enemy's  fire.  But  a  sea-fight 
under  modern  conditions  has 
not  yet  been  seen,  and  the  most 
vivid  imagination  cannot  real- 
ise what  will  happen.  No  one 
knows  where  he  will  necessarily 
find  himself,  or  how  the  duties 
of  the  ship  will  really  be  carried 
on.  Of  one  thing  I  believe  we 
may  be  certain,  and  that  is 
that,  in  our  navy  at  least, 
the  thing  will  be  done  what- 
ever catastrophes  may  happen. 
A  very  well  -  known  and  dis- 
tinguished officer  in  our  navy 
once  said,  pointing  to  a  gun's 
crew,  "Now  a  shell  may  burst 
there,  and  six  of  those  eight 
men  may  be  bowled  over,  but 
the  remaining  two  will  be  in 
such  a  devil  of  a  rage,  and  be 
so  eager  for  vengeance,  that 
they  will  work  the  gun  by 
themselves,  and  will  go  on 
doing  so  without  thinking  of 
what  may  happen  to  them." 
And  that  touches  one  of  the 
points  in  which  our  navy  thinks 


itself  superior  to  others.  In 
foreign  ships  there  are  only 
two  or  three  men  in  a  gun's 
crew  who  thoroughly  under- 
stand its  working.  They  are 
always  attached  to  the  same 
gun  during  its  existence,  and 
while  they  are  with  it  that 
gun  may  be  used  effectively. 
But  let  there  be  any  casualty 
which  disposes  of  them,  and  the 
gun  will  be  practically  out  of 
action.  Now  every  man  in  an 
English  gun's  crew  can  not 
only  do  his  duty  with  it  in 
every  situation,  but  he  can  be 
moved  to  any, other  gun  and 
be  equally  useful.  If  half  the 
fighting  men  on  a  ship  are 
swept  away,  those  remaining 
could  still  fight  the  guns, — a 
little  slower  it  may  be,  but 
always  with  the  same  intelli- 
gence and  accuracy. 

After  all,  "  Clear  for  action  " 
is  merely  a  practice  evolution  of 
peace-time,  and  is  only  done  to 
ensure  that  unnecessary  deck- 
gear  can  be  easily  and  smartly 
removed.  The  real  order  in  war- 
time, "Get  ready  for  battle," 
would  probably  be  given  in 
harbour  before  a  ship  steamed 
out  to  meet  an  enemy,  and 
would  take  a  day  or  two  to 
carry  out.  Then  the  ship  would 
be  cleared  of  every  article  of 
ornament  or  luxury,  polish 
would  disappear,  and  she  would 
be  painted  a  fighting  colour. 
Tables,  chairs,  chests  of  draw- 
ers, handsome  fittings,  all  would 
be  landed,  and  battleship  or 
cruiser  would  go  to  sea  a  naked, 
grim  body,  affording  no  grip  to 
an  adversary,  the  smallest  sur- 
face on  which  a  blow  could 
be  planted,  and  carrying  noth- 
ing that  can  hamper  the  free 
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action  of  its  own  tremendous 
striking  power.  Even  in  the 
"  Clear  for  action  "  that  I  saw, 
what  a  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ship  !  It  was  alto- 
gether a  different  creature. 
There  was  no  mistaking  its  real 
purpose  in  the  world,  no  mis- 
taking why  those  intently  seri- 
ous-looking officers  and  men 
had  been  called  together,  no 
mistaking  the  deadly  purpose 
of  each  terrible  engine  of  war, 
now  unshackled  and  seeming  to 
expand  itself  in  its  ample  elbow- 
room. 

I  think  one  realises  the  quality 
of  a  ship's  personnel  better  when 
they  are  seen  at  general  quarters 
than  when  they  fall  in  for  daily 
divisions  or  when  they  appear 
smart  and  spotless  on  the 
quarter-deck  for  divine-service 
parade  on  Sunday.  On  parade 
one  only  sees  the  broad  English 
faces  and  the  muscular,  well- 
grown,  well-nourished  bodies  of 
the  men.  At  quarters,  one  can 
realise  the  perfectly-disciplined 
minds,  the  carefully  cultivated 
intelligence,  and  the  deft  skil- 
fulness  with  which  the  bodily 
vigour  is  used.  All  show  a 
complete  appreciation  of  the 
complicated  machines  which 
they  handle,  and  there  is  the 
most  evident  combination  of 
acute  perception  with  animal 
strength  that  is  equal  to  any 
strain.  There  are  people,  and 
among  them  some  very  highly 
placed  officers  in  the  service, 
who  think  that  sailors  in  the 
Royal  Navy  have  not  nowadays 
enough  to  do,  and  that  the  work 
in  an  old  ship  of  war,  with  her 
great  spread  of  canvas,  her 
masts  and  yards,  produced 
better  men  and  was  much  su- 


perior as  physical  training  to 
that  which,  almost  altogether 
on  the  decks,  is  demanded  by  a 
modern  battleship  or  cruiser. 
It  may  be  that  the  old-time 
blue-jackets  were  hardier,  more 
active  men  than  their  modern 
representatives,  and,  being  con- 
stantly placed  in  positions  of 
individual  peril  and  emergency, 
were  more  resourceful.  Even 
this,  however,  may  admit  of 
doubt,  and  the  man  who  main- 
tains the  idea  may  be  somewhat 
of  a  laudator  temporis  acti.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  if  the 
conditions  of  naval  service  have 
completely  changed,  the  sailor 
has  still  a  very  sufficient  amount 
of  work,  making  perhaps  de- 
mands upon  his  brain  as  much 
as  on  his  muscles,  but  still  toler- 
ably exhausting  as  well  to  body 
as  to  mind.  All  men  have  in- 
numerable drills  and  courses  of 
instruction  to  go  through,  and 
they  have  besides  to  keep  in 
good  repair  and  in  working 
order  every  bit  of  the  elaborate 
framework  of  a  modern  war- 
ship. From  the  moment  a 
cruise  is  commenced,  defects, 
weaknesses,  and  structural  acci- 
dents show  themselves  and  must 
be  provided  for.  The  modern 
blue-jackets  are  no  longer  sailors 
alone;  they  must  be,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  mechanics 
also,  and  many  of  them  must 
be  highly  skilled  artisans.  That 
they  must  have  nerve  and 
resource,  even  without  having 
to  go  aloft,  is  very  evident  to 
any  one  who  sees  their  every- 
day life  and  employments ;  and 
certainly  the  smartest  foretop- 
man  who  ever  lived  had  no 
more  need  of  these  qualities 
than  the  engine-room  men,  who 
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have  to  watch  and  control  the 
mighty  forces  that  are  the  ship's 
life.  Engine-room  space  has  to 
be  so  much  curtailed  in  a  war- 
ship, from  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  vital  parts  protected  as 
much  as  may  be,  and  from  the 
stowage  requirements  of  men, 
munitions,  and  armament,  that 
the  machinery  is  by  no  means 
as  accessible  or  as  easily  handled 
as  in  a  merchant  vessel.  I 
believe  that  deeds  of  cool  cour- 
age and  skill  are  every  day  per- 
formed under  that  strong  steel 
deck  which  would  make  the 
reputation  of  any  ordinary  hero. 
Remains  the  question  of  the 
actual  physical  state  of  the  men, 
and  I  believe  that  the  practical 
opinion  of  the  officers  in  im- 
mediate command,  who,  if  any- 
body, ought  to  know,  is  that, 
take  them  all  round,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  body  of 
men  in  more  useful  condition 
than  an  ordinary  ship's  com- 
pany ;  but  unquestionably  the 
oftener  they  can  stretch  their 
legs  and  expand  their  lungs  in 
drills  as  a  naval  brigade  ashore, 
and  the  more  physical  games 
and  competitions  are  encour- 
aged, the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  blue- jackets'  health  and 
physique. 

There  are  attached  to  the 
fleet  sundry  wicked  -  looking 
snakelike  craft,  which  are  in  a 
class  quite  apart  from  battle- 
ships and  cruisers.  Their  arma- 
ment is  a  speciality,  they  have 
tactics  of  their  own,  and  their 
officers  and  crews  look  upon 
everything  connected  with  the 
sea  service  from  a  special  point 
of  view.  They  are  the  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  familiarly  "t.-b. 
d.'s,"  and,  still  more  familiarly, 
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known  to  all  ranks  as  the  "  bug- 
traps."  The  original  function 
for  which  they  were  constructed 
was  to  guard  against  and  neu- 
tralise the  attacks  of  torpedo- 
boats,  but  now  they  have  them- 
selves become  the  torpedo-boats 
of  the  high  seas.  The  use  of 
the  torpedo-boat  proper  is  to 
operate  near  the  coast  and  to 
protect  harbours.  It  can,  on 
occasion,  act  with  a  fleet,  and 
even  undertake  enterprises  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  its 
base.  One  of  the  most  effective 
episodes  in  that  stirring  naval 
romance,  'The  (Captain  of  the 
Mary  Rose,'  by  Laird  Clowes,  is 
the  description  of  an  imaginary 
attack  by  torpedo-boats  issuing 
from  Cherbourg  and  doing  fatal 
damage  to  an  English  fleet  at 
Spithead,  and  this  would  be  a 
perfectly  feasible  voyage  for 
them  in  anything  like  reason- 
able weather.  But  the  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  can  keep  the 
sea  almost  as  well  as  any  other 
ships.  They  would  be  anything 
but  comfortable  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  but  they  could  weather 
the  storm  and  be  perfectly  ef- 
fective afterwards. 

Mahan  has  pointed  out  the 
evident  resemblance  between 
the  r6le  of  the  torpedo -cruiser 
in  modern  warfare  and  that  of 
the  fireship  in  the  days  of  Ruyter 
and  Van  Tromp  :  "  The  terrible 
character  of  the  attack,  the 
comparative  smallness  of  the 
vessel  making  it,  and  the  large 
demands  upon  the  nerve  of  the 
assailant,  are  the  chief  points 
of  resemblance."  And  the  de- 
mands upon  the  officers  and 
men  of  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
are  enormous.  Comfort  as  it  is 
understood  in  a  big  ship  is  quite 
3H 
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unknown.  Even  in  what  is 
known  as  moderate  weather 
cooking  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility, though  this  is  less  to  be 
regretted,  for  the  dura  ilia  of 
the  most  inured  seafarer  often 
give  way,  and  he  feels  a  certain 
distaste  for  food  when,  besides 
the  extremely  lively  motion 
given  by  the  waves,  the  whole 
structure  vibrates  and  trembles 
under  the  strokes  of  the  engines 
and  the  kick  of  the  propellers. 
The  duties  which  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  would  be  called  upon 
to  undertake  in  war-time  are 
desperate  in  their  risks.  The 
little  ships  are  the  enfants  perdus 
of  the  fleet.  Even  if  they  can 
carry  their  dread  assault  to  a 
successful  issue,  it  will  only  be 
by  the  greatest  chance  that  they 
themselves  escape  destruction. 
The  torpedo  -  boat  destroyer 
officers  look  coolly  upon  death 
as  their  more  than  probable  fate 
in  action,  but  each  thinks  that 
everything  —  himself,  his  ship, 
and  crew — will  be  well  lost  if 
he  can  only  plant  one  deadly 
stroke  which  sends  a  battleship 
to  the  bottom.  It  is  a  com- 
parison between  a  few  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  structure,  its 
armament,  and  a  crew  of  less 
than  fifty  all  told,  against  a 
floating  castle  which  represents 
more  than  a  million  of  money, 
and  carries  700  or  800  of  an 
enemy's  seamen. 

The  best  way  in  which  tor- 
pedo -  boat  destroyers  can  be 
handled  in  the  attack,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  efforts  of 
an  enemy's  torpedo  craft  are  to 
be  guarded  against,  are  still 
matters  of  discussion  in  our 
navy.  Experience  is  daily  being 
gathered,  but  no  definite  opinion 


has  yet  been  formed  whether 
the  attack  or  the  defence  has 
the  best  of  the  chances.  I  was 
present  when  a  night  attack 
was  made  on  the  fleet  by  four 
torpedo  -  boat  destroyers,  sup- 
ported by  a  torpedo  -  gunboat, 
and  had  other  opportunities 
both  of  seeing  what  they  could 
do  and  hearing  the  opinions  of 
experienced  officers  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  impression  was  cer- 
tainly conveyed  that  the  majes- 
tic ironclads  held  in  the  game 
by  no  means  a  crushingly  strong 
hand. 

Let  me  describe  the  night 
attack.  One  evening  as  the 
sun  was  sulking  the  little 
torpedo  squadron  parted  com- 
pany under  general  directions 
that  it  was  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  fleet  at  any  hour  after 
9  P.M.  that  its  commander 
might  decide  upon.  If  any 
of  this  torpedo  squadron  man- 
aged to  get  within  effective 
torpedo  range  of  a  battleship, 
a  red  light  was  to  be  thrown 
into  the  air.  The  general  di- 
rection of  the  fleet's  course 
was  known,  and  there  would 
not  be  any  difficulty  in  finding 
it,  as,  though  all  unnecessary 
lights  were  to  be  extinguished, 
its  navigating  lights  were  still 
kept  burning,  which  made  it 
sufficiently  conspicuous  over 
many  miles  of  sea.  Long  be- 
fore the  hour  when  the  attack 
might  be  made  the  fleet  was 
on  the  watch  and  prepared 
to  receive  it.  The  battleships 
were  in  two  columns,  line 
ahead,  and  the  cruisers  were 
disposed  as  look-out  ships  five 
miles  ahead,  at  four  miles 
distance  from  each  other.  I 
do  not  know  what  were  the 
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arrangements  on  the  other 
ships,  but  our  cruiser  had  all 
its  smaller  guns  and  Maxims 
ready  for  action,  with  their 
crews  lying  beside  them,  and 
the  search  -  lights  could  have 
been  instantaneously  turned  on 
to  any  suspicious  appearance 
in  the  surrounding  expanse. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more 
impressive  than  the  stillness 
on  the  darkened  deck  as  the 
ship  slid  quietly  through  the 
calm  sea,  when  one  knew  that 
a  word  would  give  loose  to  a 
shattering  hail  of  shots  that 
would  make  that  sea  a  boiling 
area  of  destruction.  Many 
were  the  pairs  of  eyes  that 
peered  eagerly  into  the  gloom, 
and  yet  it  would  have  been 
by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish 
any  low  -  lying  object  a  mile 
from  the  ship.  The  sky  was 
clear  and  starlit  overhead,  and 
if  one  had  not  been  scruti- 
nising the  horizon,  one  might 
have  said  it  was  clear  all 
around.  But  there  was  an 
undoubted  haze  on  the  water, 
and  our  horizon  seemed  woe- 
fully circumscribed.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  would 
show  even  navigating  lights, 
and  unless  the  smoke  from 
their  squat  funnels  or  the 
masses  of  their  crouching  hulls 
could  be  made  out,  they  would 
pass  undetected.  Once  we 
thought  we  saw  a  distant 
moving  shadow,  which  might 
be  our  enemy,  creeping  to  our 
flank,  but  nothing  could  be 
distinguished  with  sufficient 
certainty  to  be  reported.  Sud- 
denly the  cruiser  on  our  right 
signalled  that  the  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  had  been  seen,  and 


that  their  attack  might  be 
expected.  Immediately  there 
was  general  commotion  on 
board  the  battleships.  Search- 
lights sprung  into  brilliance, 
throwing  long  lanes  of  illu- 
mination over  the  sea,  and  the 
torpedo-nets  were  let  down. 
Five  miles  distant  as  we  were, 
the  scene  was  brilliantly  dis- 
tinct. At  last  here  and  there 
we  could  see  the  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  flitting  like  ghostly 
ships  as  they  passed  through 
the  electric  beams  and  dis- 
appeared again  into  the  black 
darkness.  Then /came  a  rattle 
of  fire  from  quick-firing  guns 
and  Maxims,  and  a  red  light 
shot  into  the  air.  One  tor- 
pedo -  boat  destroyer  at  least 
has  thought  that  she  was 
near  enough  to  her  prey;  but 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
she  could  have  lived  long 
enough  to  strike  her  blow 
effectively.  Again,  again,  and 
yet  again  the  red  lights  were 
seen  at  different  points.  The 
torpedo  -  boat  destroyers  must 
have  charged  in  from  separate 
directions,  hoping  that  one  or 
two  at  least  might  evade  the 
search-lights  and  escape  from 
mortal  injury  by  shot  or  shell 
long  enough  to  get  within  the 
line  of  defence. 

The  whole  of  the  little  action 
was  over  in  about  twelve  min- 
utes from  the  tune  when  the 
attackers  were  first  signalled. 
No  scene  could  have  been  more 
picturesque  and  exciting  while 
it  lasted,  and  if  it  had  been  the 
real  thing,  conceive  what  awful 
havoc  might  have  been  wrought 
in  that  short  space  of  time !  The 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  claimed 
that  two  or  three  of  their  tor- 
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pedoes  could  have  been  dis- 
charged effectively.  Whether 
this  was  so  or  not  (and  the 
battleships  were,  I  believe,  satis- 
fied that  the  attack  had  been 
successfully  frustrated),  suppos- 
ing even  one  had  got  home  at  a 
spot  unprotected  by  nets — good- 
bye to  a  gallant  ship  and  many 
invaluable  men.  Then  the  car- 
nage on  the  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers themselves  must  have 
been  terrible  under  the  deadly 
fire  poured  upon  them  at  point- 
blank  range.  A  short  square 
mile  of  ocean  would  have  been 
littered  with  wreckage  and  red 
with  blood. 

But  let  us  consider  the  whole 
action  as  an  operation  of  war, 
and  let  me  try  to  embody 
opinions  which  are  not  those 
of  myself  alone,  and  may  not 
therefore  lightly  be  put  aside. 
The  battle  fleet  had  everything 
in  its  favour.  It  knew  that  an 
attack  was  to  be  made,  and 
approximately  at  what  time  it 
might  be  expected.  The  men 
were  fresh,  unwearied,  and 
ready  to  act  with  lightning 
rapidity.  Would  defence  have 
been  so  prompt  if  for  days, 
weeks,  perhaps  even  months 
past,  they  had  been  harassed 
by  feigned  attacks,  or  had  even 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  sleepless 
expectation  and  watchfulness? 
The  sea  was  perfectly  smooth 
and  the  night  was  clear,  so,  as 
soon  as  the  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers were  detected,  there 
was  nothing  to  cover  them,  and 
they  were  in  full  view  unless 
they  managed  to  dodge  the 
beams  of  the  search  -  lights. 
Now  in  war  it  is  improbable 
that  an  attack  would  be  at- 
tempted except  in  murky 


weather,  and  some  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer  commanders 
would  wish  to  try  their  luck 
when  at  any  rate  there  was  not 
a  flat  calm.  Let  us  see  how 
the  attack  might  have  been 
carried  out,  and  how  on  actual 
service  it  probably  would  have 
been  made.  Unless  there  was 
an  unusually  large  number  of 
cruisers  keeping  a  look-out  for 
the  fleet  in  front,  flanks,  and 
rear,  they  could  not  be  at  a 
less  distance  than  three  or  four 
miles  apart.  If  the  course  of 
the  fleet  were  known,  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  for  any 
torpedo-boat  destroyer  in  plac- 
ing itself  midway  between  two 
cruisers.  If  its  engines  were 
stopped,  it  would  lie  still  upon 
the  waters,  giving  no  smoke 
and  making  no  noise.  Every 
light  would  be  extinguished, 
and  very  possibly  it  would  be 
unnoticed  as  the  cruisers  passed 
it.  It  would  then  either  wait 
until  the  battleships  came  suf- 
ficiently near  for  the  effective 
use  of  a  torpedo,  or  else  it 
might  dart  at  once  into  full 
speed  and  make  its  headlong 
charge  upon  its  foe,  in  which 
cases  it  would  have  the  un- 
warned battleships  at  its  mercy, 
and  might  even  escape  after  its 
business  was  over  without  brav- 
ing more  than  a  few  random 
shots.  Even  if  it  were  detected, 
and  its  chance  of  creeping  up 
to  the  battleships  were  frus- 
trated, it  would  still  be  able 
to  close  to  striking  distance  of 
a  cruiser,  whose  destruction 
(the  cruiser  might  be  worth 
£300,000,  and  might  carry  a 
crew  of  nearly  400  men)  would 
amply  repay  its  risk  and 
audacity. 
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And  the  attempt  would  pro- 
bably not  be  made  by  one 
torpedo  -  boat  destroyer  alone 
but  by  several  in  company, 
each  seeking  its  own  chance, 
but  all  by  previous  arrange- 
ment combining  to  seek  their 
chances  at  a  fixed  hour.  In 
such  a  combined  attack  from 
different  directions,  and  by  very 
swiftly  moving  objects  which 
pass  over  a  mile  in  about  two 
minutes,  there  is  also  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  torpedo  craft 
would  be  something  in  the 
position  of  a  covey  of  partridges 
which  unexpectedly  appears 
before  a  party  of  sportsmen. 
One  or  two  birds,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  may  attract  more 
attention  than  the  rest,  and 
drop,  hit  by  the  shots  of  more 
than  one  gunner.  The  remainder 
may  not  be  fired  at  till  they 
have  escaped  scot-free.  So  one 
or  two  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
might  have  every  eye  fixed  on 
them,  every  gun  fired  at  them, 
and  sink,  hopelessly  shattered, 
while  their  consorts  attain  their 
object  and  pass  unscathed.  A 
combination  of  events  might 
very  well  happen  also  which 
would  make  a  threatened  attack 
by  torpedo  vessels  on  a  fleet 
under  way  a  very  important 
factor  in  a  sea-battle  by  night. 
At  the  first  alarm  all  the  battle- 
ships will  drop  their  nets,  and 
this  they  can  do  in  a  minimum 
of  time.  But  to  restore  the  nets 
is  a  very  serious  business,  a 
matter  of  protracted  delay. 
Now,  supposing  that  the 
threatened  torpedo  attack  was 
followed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  battle  fleet.  The  fleet  which 
had  been  threatened  and  whose 
nets  were  out  would  have  to 


engage  at  a  grave  disadvantage, 
for  the  nets  over  the  side,  though 
they  would  not  altogether  pre- 
vent the  ships  from  steaming, 
would  stop  their  way,  impede 
their  free  action,  and  hamper 
the  development  of  their  fight- 
ing power. 

There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  in  the  sea  campaigns  of 
the  future,  torpedo  craft  will 
play  an  important,  perhaps  the 
most  important,  part.  We 
may  not  yet  have  solved  all 
the  problems  connected  with 
their  employment ;  but  they  are 
the  subject  of  daily  and  hourly 
thought  among  'seamen  of  all 
ranks  in  the  navy :  and  in  the 
meantime  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  no 
torpedo  craft  in  the  world  have 
so  much  experience  as  our  own; 
in  none  are  the  nerve  and  sea- 
manship of  the  officers  and  men 
more  often  and  more  thoroughly 
tested  by  circumstances,  when 
a  lack  of  those  qualities  would 
involve  very  grave  risks. 

The  social  event  of  my  cruise 
was  the  honour  of  dining  with 
the  Admiral.  What  a  noble  sight 
was  the  vast  quarter-deck  of  the 
flagship,  draped  with  flags  and 
illumined  with  many-coloured 
electric  lights  !  The  two  great 
9 -inch  guns,  burnished  like  silver 
(in  war-time  they  would  be 
painted  a  dull  grey),  reared 
their  muzzles  far  overhead,  and 
comfortable  chairs  and  sofas 
were  scattered  round,  ready  for 
the  after-dinner  causerie  and 
tabak's  parliament.  Time  after 
time  the  side  is  piped  as  post- 
captain  after  post-captain  comes 
alongside  in  his  galley  and  runs 
nimbly  up  the  gangway  ladder. 
Here  are  the  sea  chiefs  of  Eng- 
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land.  Here  are  men  assembled 
who  in  every  quarter  of  the  world 
have  fought,  diplomatised,  and 
held  high  the  honour  of  the 
flag  by  cool  courage,  by  force  of 
character,  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  their  work.  To  be 
allowed  to  talk  to  one  after 
another,  and  to  hear  their  re- 
marks, is  a  liberal  education  in 
modern  history.  There  are  few 
campaigns  of  our  day,  few  crises 
where  England  had  an  interest, 
hi  which  one  or  other  of  these 
men  has  not  played  a  part, 
sometimes  a  very  masterful  and 
decisive  part. 

That  quarter-deck  was  a  place 
to  be  remembered.  The  ship  had 
a  time-honoured  name,  which 
from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to 
our  own  has  always  been  borne 
by  a  man-of-war  in  England's 
navy,  and  has  appeared  in  many 
despatches  as  the  name  of  one 
of  "the  ships  as  per  margin" 
that  have  been  engaged  in 
fights  maintaining  England's 
sea  power.  The  date  of  every 
action  is  blazoned  in  gold  at 
the  side  of  the  quarter-deck; 
and  the  memory  of  great  deeds 
is  thus  kept  alive  in  the  present 
crew,  who  have  ever  before  their 


eyes  the  story  of  patriotism, 
self-sacrifice,  and  stern  devotion 
to  duty  which  were  shown  by 
their  ancestors.  And  this  great 
ocean  castle  is  not  alone  in  thus 
preserving  traditions  of  naval 
honour.  On  another  battleship 
is  conspicuous  the  scroll  of 
Nelson's  immortal  signal,  "  Eng- 
land expects  that  every  man 
will  do  his  duty  "  ;  on  another, 
which  bears  the  name  of  one  of 
England's  greatest  sea-captains, 
is  the  record  of  that  hero's 
marvellous  exploits ;  and  so  on 
and  so  on.  No  opportunity  is 
lost  in  the  Royal  Navy  of  stir- 
ring up  and  keeping  alive  every 
sentiment  that  makes  for  indi- 
vidual pride  in  the  service,  and 
combined  effort  to  make  a  future 
worthy  of  the  glorious  past.  A 
remark  made  to  me  by  a  naval 
officer  on  the  subject  is  not 
unworthy  the  notice  of  the 
authorities  who  sway  the  sister 
service :  "It  seems  very  extra- 
ordinary to  us  that,  while  we 
are  doing  everything  in  our 
power  to  foster  esprit  de  corps, 
and  to  maintain  old  traditions, 
so  many  things  are  being  done 
in  the  army  in  a  directly 
contrary  sense." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"THE  authorities  were  evi- 
dently of  the  same  opinion. 
The  inquiry  was  not  adjourned. 
It  was  held  on  the  appointed 
day  to  satisfy  the  law,  and  it 
was  well  attended  because  of 
its  human  interest  no  doubt. 
There  was  no  incertitude  as  to 
facts — as  to  the  one  material 
fact,  I  mean.  How  the  Patna 
came  by  her  hurt  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  out ;  the  court 
did  not  expect  to  find  out ;  and 
in  the  whole  audience  there  was 
not  a  man  who  cared.  Yet,  as 
I've  told  you,  all  the  sailors  in 
the  port  attended,  and  the 
waterside  business  was  fully 
represented.  Whether  they 
knew  it  or  not,  the  interest 
that  drew  them  there  was 
purely  psychological, — the  ex- 
pectation of  some  essential  dis- 
closure as  to  the  strength,  the 
power,  the  horror,  of  human 
emotions.  Naturally  nothing  of 
the  kind  could  be  disclosed. 
The  examination  of  the  only 
man  able  and  willing  to  face  it 
was  beating  futilely  round  the 
well-known  fact,  and  the  play 
of  questions  upon  it  was  as  in- 
structive as  the  tapping  with  a 
hammer  on  an  iron  box  were 
the  object  to  find  out  what's 
inside.  However,  an  official 
inquiry  could  not  be  any  other 
thing.  Its  object  was  not  the 


fundamental  why,  but  the 
superficial  how,  of  this  affair. 

"  The  young  chap  could  have 
told  them,  and,  though  that 
very  thing  was  the  thing  that 
interested  the  audience,  the 
questions  put  to  him  necessarily 
led  hun  away  from  what  to  me, 
for  instance,  would  have  been 
the  only  truth  worth  knowing. 
You  can't  expect  the  con- 
stituted authorities  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  a  man's  soul — 
or  is  it  only  of  his  liver  ?  Their 
business  was  to  come  down 
upon  the  consequences,  and 
frankly,  a  casual  police  magis- 
trate and  two  nautical  assessors 
are  not  much  good  for  any- 
thing else.  I  don't  mean  to 
imply  these  fellows  were  stupid. 
The  magistrate  was  very 
patient.  One  of  the  assessors 
was  a  sailing-ship  skipper  with 
a  reddish  beard,  and  of  a  pious 
disposition.  Brierly  was  the 
other.  Big  Brierly.  Some  of 
you  must  have  heard  of  big 
Brierly  —  the  captain  of  the 
crack  ship  of  the  Blue  Star 
line.  Didn't  you? 

"  He  seemed  consumedly 
bored  by  the  honour  thrust 
upon  hun,  and  had  the  face  of  a 
man  sitting  out  of  dull  farce  in 
a  theatre.  He  had  never  made 
a  mistake,  never  had  an  ac- 
cident, never  a  mishap,  never  a 
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check  in  his  steady  rise,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  one  of  these  lucky 
fellows  who  in  the  whole  of 
their  lives  know  no  moment  of 
indecision,  much  less  of  self- 
mistrust.  At  thirty -two  he 
had  one  of  the  best  commands 
going  in  the  Eastern  trade — 
and,  what's  more,  he  thought  a 
lot  of  what  he  had.  There  was 
nothing  like  it  in  the  world,  and 
I  suppose  if  you  had  asked  him 
point-blank  he  would  have  con- 
fessed that  in  his  opinion  there 
was  not  such  another  com- 
mander. The  choice  had  fallen 
upon  the  right  man.  The  rest 
of  mankind  that  did  not  com- 
mand the  sixteen -knot  steel 
steamer  Ossa  were  rather  poor 
creatures.  He  had  saved  lives 
at  sea,  had  rescued  ships  in  dis 
tress,  had  a  gold  chronometer 
presented  to  him  by  the  under- 
writers, and  a  pair  of  binoculars 
with  a  suitable  inscription  from 
some  foreign  Government,  in 
commemoration  of  these  ser- 
vices. He  was  acutely  aware 
of  his  merits  and  of  his  rewards. 
I  liked  him  well  enough,  though 
some  I  know — meek,  friendly 
men  at  that — couldn't  stand 
him  at  any  price.  The  seren- 
ity of  his  confidence  in  him- 
self was  intolerable.  He  had 
the  selfish  conceit  of  a  clever 
boy,  bound  in  the  thick  hide 
of  a  rhinoceros.  I  haven't  the 
slightest  doubt  he  considered 
himself  vastly  my  superior  — 
indeed,  had  you  been  Emperor 
of  East  and  West,  you  could 
not  have  ignored  your  inferi- 
ority in  his  presence — but  I 
couldn't  get  up  any  real  senti- 
ment of  offence.  He  did  not 
despise  me  for  anything  I  could 
help,  for  anything  I  was — don't 


you  know  ?  I  was  a  negligeable 
quantity  simply  because  I  was 
not  the  fortunate  man  of  the 
earth,  not  Montague  Brierly  in 
command  of  the  Ossa,  not  the 
owner  of  an  inscribed  gold 
chronometer  and  of  silver - 
mounted  binoculars  testifying 
to  the  excellence  of  my  seaman- 
ship and  to  my  indomitable 
pluck;  not  possessed  of  an 
acute  sense  of  my  merits  and 
of  my  rewards,  besides  the  love 
and  worship  of  a  black  retriever, 
the  most  wonderful  of  its  kind 
— for  never  was  such  a  man 
loved  thus  by  such  a  dog.  No 
doubt,  to  have  all  this  forced 
upon  you  was  exasperating 
enough ;  but  when  I  reflected 
that  I  was  associated  in  these 
fatal  disadvantages  with  twelve 
hundred  millions  of  other  more 
or  less  human  beings,  I  found  I 
could  bear  my  share  of  his  good- 
natured  and  contemptuous  pity 
for  the  sake  of  something  in- 
definite and  attractive  in  the 
man.  I  have  never  defined  to 
myself  this  attraction,  but  there 
were  moments  when  I  envied 
him.  The  sting  of  life  could 
do  no  more  to  his  complacent 
soul  than  the  scratch  of  a  pin 
to  the  smooth  face  of  a  rock. 
This  was  enviable.  As  I  looked 
at  him,  flanking  on  one  side  the 
unassuming  pale-faced  magis- 
trate who  presided  at  the  in- 
quiry, his  self-satisfaction  pre- 
sented to  me  and  to  the  world 
a  surface  as  hard  as  granite. 
He  committed  suicide  very  soon 
after. 

"  No  wonder  Jim's  case  bored 
him,  and  while  I  thought  with 
something  akin  to  fear  of  the 
immensity  of  his  contempt  for 
the  young  man  under  examina- 
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tion,  he  was  probably  holding 
silent  inquiry  into  his  own  case, 
probing  his  own  soft  spot — 
accused,  tribunal,  judge,  and 
executioner  in  one.  The  verdict 
was  of  unmitigated  guilt,  and 
he  took  the  secret  of  the  evi- 
dence with  him  in  that  leap 
into  the  sea.  If  I  understand 
anything  of  men,  the  matter 
must  have  been  of  the  gravest 
import,  one  of  those  trifles  that 
awaken  ideas — start  into  life 
some  thought  with  which  a  man 
unused  to  such  a  companionship 
finds  it  impossible  to  live.  It 
wasn't  money,  and  it  wasn't 
drink,  and  it  wasn't  woman. 
He  jumped  overboard  at  sea 
barely  a  week  after  the  end  of 
the  inquiry,  and  less  than  three 
days  after  leaving  port  on  his 
outward  passage  ;  as  though  on 
that  exact  spot  hi  the  midst  of 
waters  he  had  suddenly  per- 
ceived the  gates  of  the  other 
world  flung  open  wide  for  his 
reception. 

"Yet  it  was  not  a  sudden 
impulse.  His  grey  -  headed 
mate,  a  first-rate  sailor  and  a 
nice  old  chap  with  strangers, 
but  hi  relation  with  his  com- 
mander the  surliest  chief-officer 
I've  ever  seen,  would  tell  the 
story  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
It  appears  that  when  he  came 
on  deck  hi  the  morning  Brierly 
had  been  writing  in  the  chart- 
room.  '  It  was  ten  minutes  to 
four,'  he  said,  'and  the  middle 
watch  was  not  relieved  yet  of 
course.  He  heard  my  voice  on 
the  bridge  speaking  to  the 
second  mate,  and  called  me  in. 
I  was  loth  to  go,  and  that's 
the  truth,  Captain  Marlow, — 
I  couldn't  stand  poor  Captain 
Brierly,  I  tell  you  with  shame  ; 


we  never  know  what  a  man  is 
made-  of.  He  had  been  pro- 
moted over  too  many  heads,  not 
counting  my  own,  and  he  had 
a  damnable  trick  of  making  you 
feel  small,  nothing  but  by  the 
way  he  said  "Good  morning." 
I  never  addressed  him,  sir,  but 
on  matters  of  duty,  and  then  it 
was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
keep  a  civil  tongue  in  my  head.' 
(He  flattered  himself  there.  I 
often  wondered  how  Brierly 
could  put  up  with  his  manners 
for  more  than  half  a  voyage.) 
'I've  a  wife  and  children,' 
he  went  on,  'and  I  had  been 
ten  years  in  the  Company,  al- 
ways expecting  the  next  com- 
mand—  more  fool  I.  Says  he, 
just  like  this:  "Come  in  here, 
Mr  Jones,"  in  that  swagger 
voice  of  his — "Come  in  here, 
Mr  Jones."  In  I  went.  "We'll 
iay  down  her  position,"  says 
he,  stooping  over  the  chart, 
a  pair  of  dividers  in  hand. 
By  the  standing  orders,  the 
officer  going  off  duty  ought  to 
have  done  that  at  the  end  of  his 
watch.  However,  I  said  no- 
thing, and  looked  on  while  he 
marked  off  the  ship's  position 
with  a  tiny  cross  and  wrote  the 
date  and  the  time.  I  can  see 
him  this  moment  writing  his 
neat  figures :  seventeen,  eight, 
four  A.M.  The  year  would  be 
written  in  red  ink  at  the  top  of 
the  chart.  He  never  used  his 
charts  more  than  a  year.  Captain 
Brierly  didn't.  I've  the  chart 
now.  When  he  had  done  he 
stands  looking  down  at  the 
mark  he  had  made  and  smiling 
to  himself,  then  looks  up  at 
me.  "  Thirty-two  miles  more  as 
.she  goes,"  says  he,  "and  then 
we  shall  be  clear,  and  you  may 
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alter  the  course  twenty  degrees 
to  the  southward."  • 

"'We  were  passing  to  the 
north  of  the  Hector  Bank  that 
voyage.  I  said,  "All  right, 
sir,"  wondering  what  he  was 
fussing  about,  since  I  had  to 
call  him  before  altering  the 
course  anyhow.  Just  then 
eight  bells  were  struck :  we 
came  out  on  the  bridge,  and 
the  second  mate  before  going 
off  mentions  in  the  usual  way 
— "Seventy -one  on  the  log." 
Captain  Brierly  looks  at  the 
compass  and  then  all  round. 
It  was  dark  and  clear,  and  all 
the  stars  were  out  as  plain  as 
on  a  frosty  night  hi  high  lati- 
tudes. Suddenly  he  says  with 
a  sort  of  a  little  sigh :  "I  am 
going  aft,  and  shall  set  the  log 
at  zero  for  you  myself,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  Thirty- 
two  miles  more  on  this  course 
and  then  you  are  safe.  Let's 
see — the  correction  on  the  log 
is  six  per  cent  additive ;  say, 
then,  thirty  by  the  dial,  and 
you  may  come  twenty  degrees 
to  starboard  at  once.  No  use 
losing  any  distance — is  there  ?  " 
I  had  never  heard  him  talk  so 
much  at  a  stretch,  and  to  no 
purpose  as  it  seemed  to  me. 
I  said  nothing.  He  went 
down  the  ladder,  and  the 
dog,  that  was  always  at  his 
heels  whenever  he  moved,  night 
or  day,  followed,  sliding  nose 
first,  after  him.  I  heard  his 
boot-heels  tap,  tap  on  the  after- 
deck,  then  he  stopped  and  spoke 
to  the  dog — "Go  back,  Hover. 
On  the  bridge,  boy !  Go  on 
— get."  Then  he  calls  out  to 
me  from  the  dark,  "Shut  that 
dog  up  in  the  chart-room,  Mr 
Jones — will  you  ?  " 


" '  This  was  the  last  time  I 
heard  his  voice,  Captain  Marlow. 
These  are  the  last  words  he  spoke 
in  the  hearing  of  any  living 
human  being,  sir.'  At  this  point 
the  old  chap's  voice  got  quite 
unsteady.  '  He  was  afraid  the 
poor  brute  would  jump  after 
him,  don't  you  see  ? '  he  pur- 
sued with  a  quaver.  'Yes, 
Captain  Marlow.  He  set  the 
log  for  me ;  he — would  you  be- 
lieve it  ? — he  put  a  drop  of  oil 
in  it  too.  There  was  the  oil- 
feeder  where  he  left  it  near  by. 
The  boatswain's  mate  got  the 
hose  along  aft  to  wash  down  at 
half -past  five;  by -and -by  he 
knocks  off  and  runs  up  on  the 
bridge, — "  Will  you  please  come 
aft,  Mr  Jones,"  he  says.  "  There's 
a  funny  thing.  I  don't  like  to 
touch  it."  It  was  Captain 
Brierly's  gold  chronometer 
watch  carefully  hung  under  the 
rail  by  its  chain. 

" '  As   soon   as  my  eyes  fell 

«/  «/ 

on  it  something  struck  me, 
and  I  knew,  sir.  My  legs  got 
soft  under  me.  It  was  as  if 
I  had  seen  him  go  over;  and 
I  could  tell  how  far  behind  he 
was  left  too.  The  taffrail- 
log  marked  eighteen  miles  and 
three-quarters,  and  four  iron 
belaying  -  pins  were  missing 
round  the  mainmast.  Put 
them  in  his  pockets  to  help 
him  down,  I  suppose ;  but, 
Lord !  what's  four  iron  pins 
to  a  powerful  man  like  Captain 
Brierly.  Maybe  his  confidence 
in  himself  was  just  shook  a  bit 
at  the  last.  That's  the  only 
sign  of  fluster  he  gave  in  his 
whole  life,  I  should  think ;  but 
I  am  ready  to  answer  for  him, 
that  once  over  he  did  not  try 
to  swim  a  stroke,  the  same  as 
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he  would  have  had  pluck 
enough  to  keep  up  all  day  long 
on  the  bare  chance  had  he 
fallen  overboard  accidentally. 
Yes,  sir.  He  was  second  to 
none — if  he  said  so  himself,  as 
I  heard  him  do  once.  He  had 
written  two  letters  in  the 
middle  watch,  one  to  the  Com- 
pany and  the  other  to  me. 
He  gave  me  a  lot  of  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  passage — I  had 
been  in  the  trade  before  he  was 
out  of  his  time — and  no  end  of 
hints  as  to  my  conduct  with 
our  people  in  Shanghai,  so  that 
I  should  keep  the  command  of 
the  Ossa.  He  wrote  like  a 
father  would  to  a  favourite  son, 
Captain  Marlow,  and  I  was 
five-and-twenty  years  his  senior 
and  had  tasted  salt  water  before 
he  was  fairly  breeched.  In  his 
letter  to  the  owners — it  was 
left  open  for  me  to  see — he  said 
that  he  had  always  done  his 
duty  by  them — up  to  that 
moment — and  even  now  he  was 
not  betraying  their  confidence, 
since  he  was  leaving  the  ship  to 
as  competent  a  seaman  as  could 
be  found  —  meaning  me,  sir, 
meaning  me !  He  told  them 
that  if  the  last  act  of  his  life 
didn't  take  away  all  his  credit 
with  them,  they  would  give 
weight  to  my  faithful  service 
and  to  his  warm  recommenda- 
tion, when  about  to  fill  the 
vacancy  made  by  his  death. 
And  much  more  like  this,  sir. 
I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes.  It 
made  me  feel  queer  all  over,' 
went  on  the  old  chap,  in  great 
perturbation,  and  squashing 
something  in  the  corner  of  his 
eye  with  the  end  of  a  thumb  as 
broad  as  a  spatula.  'You 
would  think,  sir,  he  had  jumped 


overboard  only  to  give  an  un- 
lucky man  a  last  show  to  get 
on.  What  with  the  shock  of 
him  going  in  this  awful  rash 
way,  and  thinking  myself  a 
made  man  by  that  chance,  I 
was  nearly  off  my  chump  for 
a  week.  But  no  fear.  The 
captain  of  the  Pelion  was 
shifted  into  the  Ossa  —  came 
aboard  in  Shanghai — a  little 
popinjay,  sir,  in  a  grey  check 
suit,  with  his  hair  roarted  in  the 
middle.  "Aw — I  am — aw — 
your  new  captain,  Mister — 
Mister — aw — Jones."  He  was 
drowned  in  scent — fairly  stunk 
with  it,  Captain  Marlow.  I 
daresay  it  was  the  look  I  gave 
him  that  made  him  stammer. 
He  mumbled  something  about 
my  natural  disappointment  — 
I  had  better  know  at  once 
that  his  chief  officer  got  the 
promotion  to  the  Pelion  —  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  of 
course  —  supposed  the  office 
knew  best — sorry.  .  .  .  Says  I, 
"  Don't  you  mind  old  Jones,  sir ; 
dam'  his  soul,  he's  used  to  it." 
I  could  see  directly  I  had 
shocked  his  delicate  ear,  and 
while  we  sat  at  our  first  tiffin 
together  he  began  to  find  fault 
in  a  nasty  manner  with  this  and 
that  in  the  ship.  I  never  heard 
such  a  voice  out  of  a  Punch  and 
Judy  show.  I  set  my  teeth 
hard,  and  glued  my  eyes  to  my 
plate,  and  held  my  peace  as  long 
as  I  could ;  but  at  last  I  had  to 
say  something :  up  he  jumps 
tiptoeing,  ruffling  all  his  pretty 
plumes,  like  a  little  fighting 
cock.  "You'll  find  you  have 
a  different  person  to  deal  with 
than  the  late  Captain  Brierly." 
"I've  found  it,"  says  I,  very 
glum,  but  pretending  to  be 
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mighty  busy  with  my  steak. 
"You  are  an  old  ruffian,  Mr — 
aw — Jones;  and  what's  more, 
you  are  known  for  an  old  ruffian 
in  the  employ,"  he  squeaks 
at  me.  The  damned  bottle- 
washers  stood  about  listening 
with  their  mouths  stretched 
from  ear  to  ear.  "I  may  be 
a  hard  case,"  answers  I,  "but 
I  ain't  abandoned  enough  to 
put  up  with  the  sight  of  you 
sitting  in  Captain  Brierly's 
chair."  With  that  I  lay  down 
my  knife  and  fork.  "  You 
would  like  to  sit  in  it  yourself — 
that's  where  the  shoe  pinches," 
he  sneers.  I  left  the  saloon, 
got  my  rags  together,  and  was 
on  the  quay  with  all  my 
dunnage  about  my  feet  before 
the  stevedores  had  turned  to 
again.  Yes.  Adrift — on  shore 
— after  ten  years'  service — and 
with  a  poor  woman  and  four 
children  six  thousand  miles 
off  depending  on  my  half- 
pay  for  every  mouthful  they 
ate.  Yes,  sir !  I  chucked  it 
rather  than  hear  Captain  Brierly 
abused.  He  left  me  his  night- 
glasses — here  they  are ;  and  he 
wished  me  to  take  care  of  the 
dog — here  he  is.  Hallo,  Rover, 
poor  boy.  Where's  the  captain, 
Rover  ? '  The  dog  looked  up  at 
us  with  mournful  yellow  eyes, 
gave  one  desolate  bark,  and 
crept  under  the  table. 

"  All  this  was  taking  place, 
more  than  two  years  afterwards, 
on  board  that  nautical  ruin  the 
Fire-Queen  this  Jones  had  got 
charge  of  —  quite  by  a  funny 
accident,  too — from  Matherson 
— mad  Matherson  they  gener- 
ally called  him — the  same  who 
used  to  hang  out  in  Hai-phong, 
you  know,  before  the  occupation 


days.      The   old   chap   snuffled 
on — 

" '  Ay,  sir,  Captain  Brierly 
will  be  remembered  here,  if 
there's  no  other  place  on  earth. 
I  wrote  fully  to  his  father  and 
did  not  get  a  word  in  reply — 
neither  Thank  you,  nor  Go  to 
the  devil ! — nothing !  Perhaps 
they  did  not  want  to  know." 

"The  sight  of  that  watery- 
eyed  old  Jones  mopping  his  bald 
head  with  a  red  cotton  hand- 
kerchief, the  sorrowing  yelp  of 
the  dog,  the  squalor  of  that  fly- 
blown cuddy  which  was  the 
only  shrine  of  his  memory,  threw 
a  veil  of  inexpressibly  mean 
pathos  over  Brierly's  remem- 
bered figure,  the  posthumous 
revenge  of  fate  for  that  belief 
in  his  own  splendour  which  had 
almost  cheated  his  life  of  its 
legitimate  terrors.  Almost  ! 
Perhaps  wholly.  Who  can  tell 
what  flattering  view  he  had 
induced  himself  to  take  of  his 
own  suicide. 

"  '  Why  did  he  commit  the 
rash  act,  Captain  Marlow  — 
can  you  think?'  asked  Jones, 
pressing  his  palms  together. 
'  Why  ?  It  beats  me !  Why  ? ' 
He  slapped  his  low  and  wrinkled 
forehead.  '  If  he  had  been  poor 
and  old  and  in  debt — and  never 
a  show — or  else  mad.  But  he 
wasn't  of  the  kind  that  goes 
mad,  not  he.  You  trust  me. 
What  a  mate  don't  know  about 
his  skipper  isn't  worth  know- 
ing. Young,  healthy,  well  off, 
no  cares.  ...  I  sit  here  some- 
times thinking,  thinking,  till 
my  head  fairly  begins  to  buzz. 
There  was  some  reason.' 

"'You  may  depend  on  it, 
Captain  Jones,'  said  I,  'it 
wasn't  anything  that  would 
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have  disturbed  much  either  of 
us  two,'  I  said;  and  then,  as 
if  a  light  had  been  flashed  into 
the  muddle  of  his  brain,  poor 
old  Jones  found  a  last  word 
of  amazing  profundity.  He 
blew  his  nose,  nodding  at  me 
dolefully  :  '  Ay,  ay  !  neither  you 
nor  I,  sir,  had  ever  thought  so 
much  of  ourselves.' 

"Of  course  the  recollection 
of  my  last  conversation  with 
Brierly  is  tinged  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  end  that 
followed  so  close  upon  it.  I 
spoke  with  him  for  the  last 
time  during  the  progress  of 
the  inquiry.  It  was  after  the 
first  adjournment,  and  he  came 
up  with  me  in  the  street.  He 
was  in  a  state  of  irritation, 
which  I  noticed  with  surprise, 
his  usual  behaviour  when  he 
condescended  to  converse  being 
perfectly  cool,  with  a  trace  of 
amused  tolerance,  as  if  the 
existence  of  his  interlocutor 
had 'been  a  rather  good  joke. 
'They  caught  me  for  that  in- 
quiry, you  see,'  he  began,  and 
for  a  while  enlarged  complain- 
ingly  upon  the  inconveniences 
of  daily  attendance  in  court. 
'  And  goodness  knows  how  long 
it  will  last.  Three  days,  I  sup- 
pose.' I  heard  him  out  in 
silence ;  in  my  then  opinion  it 
was  a  way  as  good  as  another 
of  putting  on  side.  'What's 
the  use  of  it  ?  It  is  the  stupid- 
est set  out  you  can  imagine,' 
he  pursued  hotly.  I  remarked 
that  there  was  no  option.  He 
interrupted  me  with  a  sort  of 
pent  -  up  violence.  '  I  feel  like 
a  fool  all  the  time.'  I  looked 
up  at  him.  This  was  going 
very  far  —  for  Brierly  —  when 
talking  of  Brierly.  He  stopped 


short,  and  seizing  the  lappel  of 
my  coat,  gave  it  a  slight  tug. 
'Why  are  we  tormenting  that 
young  chap  ?  '  he  asked.  This 
question  chimed  in  so  well  to 
the  tolling  of  a  certain  thought 
of  mine  that,  with  the  image 
of  the  absconding  renegade  in 
my  eye,  I  answered  at  once, 
'  Hanged  if  I '  know,  unless  it 
be  that  he  lets  you.'  I  was 
astonished  to  see  him  fall  into 
line,  so  to  speak,  with  that 
utterance,  which  ought  to  have 
been  tolerably  cryptic.  He  said 
angrily,  'Why,  yes.  Can't  he 
see  that  wretched  skipper  of 
his  has  cleared  out?  What 
does  he  expect  to  happen? 
Nothing  can  save  him.  He's 
done  for.'  We  walked  on  in 
silence  a  few  steps.  '  Why  eat 
all  that  dirt  ? '  he  exclaimed, 
with  an  oriental  energy  of  ex- 
pression—  about  the  only  sort 
of  energy  you  can  find  a  trace 
of 'east  of  the  fiftieth  meridian. 
I  wondered  greatly  at  the  direc- 
tion of  his  thoughts,  but  now 
I  strongly  suspect  it  was  strict- 
ly in  character  :  at  bottom  poor 
Brierly  must  have  been  think- 
ing of  himself.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  skipper  of  the 
Patna  was  known  to  have 
feathered  his  nest  pretty  well, 
and  could  procure  almost  any- 
where the  means  of  getting 
away.  With  Jim  it  was  other- 
wise :  the  Government  was 
keeping  him  in  the  Sailors' 
Home  for  the  time  being,  and 
probably  he  hadn't  a  penny 
in  his  pocket  to  bless  himself 
with.  It  costs  some  money 
to  run  away.  'Does  it?  Not 
always,'  he  said,  with  a  bitter 
laugh,  and  to  some  further 
remark  of  mine — 'Well,  then, 
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let  him  creep  twenty  feet 
underground  and  stay  there ! 
By  heavens  !  /  would.'  I  don't 
know  why  his  tone  pro- 
voked me,  and  I  said,  'There 
is  a  kind  of  courage  in  facing 
it  out  as  he  does,  knowing 
very  well  that  if  he  went 
away  nobody  would  trouble 
to  run  after  him.'  '  Courage 
be  hanged ! '  growled  Brierly. 
'That  sort  of  courage  is  of  no 
use  to  keep  a  man  straight, 
and  I  don't  care  a  snap  for 
such  courage.  If  you  were  to 
say  it  was  a  kind  of  cowardice 
now  —  of  softness.  I  tell  you 
what,  I  will  put  up  two  hun- 
dred rupees  if  you  put  up 
another  hundred  and  under- 
take to  make  the  beggar  clear 
out  early  to-morrow  morning. 
The  fellow's  a  gentleman  if  he 
ain't  fit  to  be  touched — he  will 
understand.  He  must !  This 
infernal  publicity  is  too  shock- 
ing :  there  he  sits  while  all 
these  confounded  natives,  se- 
rangs,*lascars,  quartermasters, 
are  giving  evidence  that's 
enough  to  burn  a  man  to 
ashes  with  shame.  This  is 
abominable.  Why,  Marlow, 
don't  you  think,  don't  you 
feel,  that  this  is  abominable ; 
don't  you  now  —  come  —  as  a 
seaman?  If  he  went  away 
all  this  would  stop  at  once.' 
Brierly  said  these  words  with 
a  most  unusual  animation,  and 
made  as  if  to  reach  after  his 
pocket-book.  I  restrained  him, 
and  declared  coldly  that  the 
cowardice  of  these  four  men 
did  not  seem  to  me  a  matter 
of  such  great  importance. 
'And  you  call  yourself  a  sea- 
man, I  suppose,'  he  pronounced 
angrily.  I  said  that's  what  I 


called  myself,  and  I  hoped  I 
was  too.  He  heard  me  out, 
and  made  a  gesture  with  his 
big  arm  that  seemed  to  deprive 
me  of  my  individuality,  to  push 
me  away  into  the  crowd.  '  The 
worst  of  it,'  he  said,  '  is  that 
all  you  fellows  have  no  sense 
of  dignity;  you  don't  think 
enough  of  what  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be.' 

"  We  had  been  walking  slowly 
meantime,  and  now  stopped 
opposite  the  harbour  office,  in 
sight  of  the  very  spot  from 
which  the  immense  cap  tain  of  the 
Patna  had  vanished  as  utterly 
as  a  tiny  feather  blown  away  in 
a  hurricane.  I  smiled.  Brierly 
went  on :  '  This  is  a  disgrace. 
We've  got  all  kinds  amongst 
us — some  anointed  scoundrels 
in  the  lot ;  but,  hang  it,  we  must 
preserve  professional  decency  or 
we  become  no  better  than  so 
many  tinkers  going  about  loose. 
We  are  trusted.  Do  you  under- 
stand ? — trusted !  Frankly,  I 
don't  care  a  snap  for  all  the 
pilgrims  that  ever  came  out  of 
Asia,  but  a  decent  man  would 
not  have  behaved  like  this  to  a 
full  cargo  of  old  rags  in  bales. 
We  aren't  an  organised  body  of 
men,  and  the  only  thing  that 
holds  us  together  is  just  the 
name  for  that  kind  of  decency. 
Such  an  affair  destroys  one's 
confidence.  A  man  may  go 
pretty  near  through  his  whole 
sea-life  without  any  call  to  show 
a  stiff  upper  lip.  But  when 
the  call  comes.  .  .  .  Aha !  .  .  . 
If  I  .  .  .' 

"  He  broke  off,  and  in  a 
changed  tone,  '  I'll  give  you  two 
hundred  rupees  now,  Marlow, 
and  you  just  talk  to  that  chap. 
Confound  him  !  I  wish  he  had 
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never  come  out  here.  Fact  is, 
I  rather  think  some  of  my  people 
know  his.  The  old  man's  a 
parson,  and  I  remember  now  I 
met  him  once  when  staying 
with  my  cousin  in  Essex  last 
year.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  old  chap  seemed  rather  to 
fancy  his  sailor  son.  Horrible. 
I  can't  do  it  myself  —  but 
you.  .  .  .' 

"  Thus,  apropos  of  Jim,  I  had 
a  glimpse  of  the  real  Brierly  a 
few  days  before  he  committed 
his  reality  and  his  sham  to- 
gether to  the  keeping  of  the 
sea.  Of  course  I  declined  to 
meddle.  The  tone  of  this  last 
'  but  you '  (poor  Brierly  couldn't 
help  it),  that  seemed  to  imply  I 
was  no  more  noticeable  than  a 
beetle,  caused  me  to  look  at  the 
proposal  with  indignation,  and 
on  account  of  that  provocation, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  I  be- 
came positive  in  my  mind  that 
the  inquiry  was  a  severe  punish- 
ment to  that  Jim,  and  that  his 
facing  it  —  practically  of  his 
own  freewill — was  a  redeeming 
feature  in  his  abominable  case. 
I  hadn't  been  so  sure  of  it 
before.  Brierly  went  off  in  a 
huff.  At  the  time  his  state  of 
mind  was  more  of  a  mystery  to 
me  than  it  is  now. 

"  Next  day,  coming  into  court 
late,  I  sat  by  myself.  Of  course 
I  could  not  forget  the  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  Brierly,  and  now 
I  had  them  both  under  my  eyes. 
The  demeanour  of  one  suggested 
gloomy  impudence  and  of  the 
other  a  contemptuous  boredom ; 
yet  one  attitude  might  not  have 
been  truer  than  the  other,  and 
I  was  aware  that  one  was  not 
true.  Brierly  was  not  bored — 
he  was  exasperated ;  and  if  so, 


then  Jim  might  not  have  been 
impudent.  According  to  my 
theory  he  was  not.  I  imagined 
he  was  hopeless.  Then  it  was 
that  our  glances  met.  They 
met,  and  the  look  he  gave  me 
was  discouraging  of  any  inten- 
tion I  might  have  had  to  speak 
to  him.  Upon  either  hypothesis 
— insolence  or  despair — I  felt  I 
could  be  of  no  use  to  him.  This 
was  the  second  day  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Very  soon  after  that 
exchange  of  glances  the  inquiry 
was  adjourned  again  to  the  next 
day.  The  white  men  began  to 
troop  out  at  once.  Jim  had 
been  told  to  stand  down  some 
time  before,  and  was  able  to 
leave  amongst  the  first.  I  saw 
his  broad  shoulders  and  his 
head  outlined  in  the  light  of 
the  door,  and  while  I  made 
my  way  slowly  out  talking 
with  some  one — some  stranger 
who  had  addressed  me  casually 
— f  could  see  him  from  within 
the  court-room  resting  both  el- 
bows on  the  balustrade  of  the 
verandah  and  turning  his  back 
on  the  small  stream  of  people 
trickling  down  the  few  steps. 
There  was  a  murmur  of  voices 
and  a  shuffle  of  boots. 

"The  next  case  was  that  of 
assault  and  battery  committed 
upon  a  money-lender,  I  believe ; 
and  the  defendant — a  venerable 
villager  with  a  straight  white 
beard — sat  on  a  mat  just  out- 
side the  door  with  his  sons, 
daughters,  sons  -  in  -  law,  their 
wives,  and,  I  should  think,  half 
the  population  of  his  village 
besides,  squatting  or  standing 
around  him.  A  slim  dark  wo- 
man, with  part  of  her  back 
and  one  black  shoulder  bared, 
and  with  a  thin  gold  ring  in  her 
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nose,  suddenly  began  to  talk  in 
a  high-pitched,  shrewish  tone. 
The  man  with  me  instinctively 
looked  up  at  her.  We  were 
then  just  through  the  door, 
passing  behind  Jim's  burly 
back. 

"  Whether  those  villagers  had 
brought  the  yellow  dog  with 
them,  I  don't  know.  Anyhow, 
a  dog  was  there,  weaving  him- 
self in  and  out  amongst  people's 
legs  in  that  mute  stealthy  way 
native  dogs  have,  and  my  com- 
panion stumbled  over  him.  The 
dog  leaped  away  without  a 
sound;  the  man,  raising  his 
voice  a  little,  said  with  a  slow 
laugh,  'Look  at  that  wretched 
cur,'  and  directly  afterwards  we 
became  separated  by  a  lot  of 
people  pushing  in.  I  stood  back 
for  a  moment  against  the  wall 
while  the  stranger  managed  to 
get  down  the  steps  and  disap- 
peared. I  saw  Jim  spin  round. 
He  made  a  step  forward  and 
barred  my  way.  We  were 
alone ;  he  glared  at  me  with  an 
air  of  stubborn  resolution.  I  be- 
came aware  I  was  being  held 
up,  so  to  speak,  as  if  in  a  wood. 
The  verandah  was  empty  by 
then,  the  noise  and  movement 
in  court  had  ceased :  a  great 
silence  fell  upon  the  building, 
in  which,  somewhere  far  within, 
an  oriental  voice  began  to  whine 
abjectly.  The  dog,  in  the  very 
act  of  trying  to  sneak  in  at 
the  door,  sat  down  hurriedly 
to  hunt  for  fleas. 

"  '  Did  you  speak  to  me  ? ' 
asked  Jim  very  low,  and  bend- 
ing forward,  not  so  much  to- 
wards me  but  at  me,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean.  I  said 
'  No  '  at  once.  Something  in 
the  sound  of  that  quiet  tone  of 


his  warned  me  to  be  on  my 
defence.  I  watched  him.  It 
was  very  much  like  a  meeting 
in  a  wood,  only  more  uncertain 
in  its  issue,  since  he  could  pos- 
sibly want  neither  my  money 
nor  my  life  —  nothing  that  I 
could  simply  give  up  or  defend 
with  a  clear  conscience.  'You 
say  you  didn't,'  he  said,  very 
sombre.  '  But  I  heard.'  '  Some 
mistake,'  I  protested,  utterly  at 
a  loss,  and  never  taking  my 
eyes  off  him.  To  watch  his 
face  was  like  watching  a  dark- 
ening sky  before  a  clap  of 
thunder,  shade  upon  shade  im- 
perceptibly coming  on,  the 
gloom  growing  mysteriously 
intense  in  the  calm  of  matur- 
ing violence. 

" '  As  far  as  I  know,  I 
haven't  opened  my  lips  in  your 
hearing,'  I  affirmed  with  per- 
fect truth.  I  was  getting  a 
little  angry,  too,  at  the  absurd- 
ity of  this  encounter.  It  strikes 
me  now  I  have  never  in  my 
life  been  so  near  a  beating — I 
mean  it  literally;  a  beating 
with  fists.  I  suppose  I  had 
some  hazy  prescience  of  .that 
eventuality  being  in  the  air. 
Not  that  he  was  actively 
threatening  me.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  strangely  passive 
— don't  you  know  ?  but  he  was 
lowering,  and,  though  not  ex- 
ceptionally big,  he  looked  gen- 
erally fit  to  demolish  a  wall. 
The  most  reassuring  symp- 
tom I  noticed  was  a  kind  of 
slow  and  ponderous  hesitation, 
which  I  took  as  a  tribute  to 
the  evident  sincerity  of  my 
manner  and  of  my  tone.  We 
faced  each  other.  In  the  court 
the  assault  case  was  proceed- 
ing. I  caught  the  words : 
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'  Well — buffalo — stick — in  the 
greatness  of  my  fear.  .  .  .' 

"  '  What  did  you  mean  by 
staring  at  me  all  the  morning?' 
said  Jim.  at  last.  He  looked  up 
and  looked  down  again.  'Did 
you  expect  us  all  to  sit  with 
downcast  eyes  out  of  regard 
for  your  susceptibilities  ? '  I  re- 
torted sharply.  I  was  not 
going  to  submit  meekly  to  any 
of  his  nonsense.  He  raised  his 
eyes  again,  and  this  time  con- 
tinued to  look  me  straight  in 
the  face.  'No.  That's  all 
right,'  he  pronounced  with  an 
air  of  deliberating  with  him- 
self upon  the  truth  of  this 
statement  —  '  that's  all  right. 
I  am  going  through  with  that. 
Only' — and  there  he  spoke  a 
little  faster — '  I  won't  let  any 
man  call  me  names  outside  this 
court.  There  was  a  fellow 
with  you.  You  spoke  to  him — 
oh  yes — I  know ;  'tis  all  very 
fine.  You  spoke  to  him,  but 
you  meant  me  to  hear.  .  .  .' 

"  I  assured  him  he  was  under 
some  extraordinary  delusion.  I 
had  no  conception  how  it  came 
about.  I  was  so  taken  up  in 
wondering  what  obscure  pro- 
cesses were  taking  place  within 
him,  that  I  did  not  even  at- 
tempt to  recall  any  external 
event  which  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  only  too  clear 
intention  to  create  a  scanda- 
lous disturbance  in  this,  of  all 
places  in  the  world.  '  You 
thought  I  would  be  afraid 
to  resent  this,'  he  said,  with 
just  a  faint  tinge  of  bitterness. 
I  was  interested  enough  to  dis- 
cern the  slightest  shades  of  ex- 
pression, but  I  was  not  in  the 
least  enlightened ;  yet  I  don't 
know  what  in  these  words,  or 
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perhaps  just  the  intonation  of 
that  phrase,  induced  me  sud- 
denly to  make  all  possible  al- 
lowances for  him.  I  ceased  to 
be  annoyed  at  my  unexpected 
predicament.  It  was  some 
mistake  on  his  part ;  he  was 
blundering,  and  I  had  an  intui- 
tion that  the  blunder  was  of 
an  odious,  of  /an  unfortunate 
nature.  Some  quality  exag- 
gerated into  a  defect  was  hur- 
rying him  into  it.  He  was 
carried  away ;  he  would  be 
blundering  all  his  life.  He 
was  a  helpless  victim  of  his 
mental  and  physical  organisa- 
tion, about  to  give  himself  hor- 
ribly away,  and  pathetically 
ignorant  of  the  curse.  All 
these  notions  were  the  outcome 
of  sudden  impression  rather 
than  of  reflection.  I  was 
anxious  to  end  this  scene  on 
grounds  of  decency,  just  as  one 
is  anxious  to  cut  short  some 
unprovoked  and  abominable 
confidence.  The  funniest  part 
was,  that  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  considerations  of  the 
higher  order  I  was  conscious 
of  a  certain  trepidation  as  to 
the  possibility — nay,  likelihood 
— of  this  encounter  ending  in 
some  disreputable  brawl  which 
could  not  possibly  be  explained, 
and  would  make  me  ridiculous. 
I  did  not  hanker  after  a  three- 
days'  celebrity  as  the  man  who 
got  a  black  eye  or  something 
of  the  sort  from  the  mate  of 
the  Patna.  He,  in  all  proba- 
bility, did  not  care  what  he 
did,  or  at  anyrate  would  be 
fully  justified  in  his  eyes.  It 
took  no  magician  to  see  he  was 
amazingly  angry  about  some- 
thing, for  all  his  quiet  and  even 
torpid  demeanour.  I  don't  deny 
3l 
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I  was  extremely  desirous  to  pa- 
cify him  at  all  costs,  had  I  only 
known  what  to  do  or  what 
to  say.  But  I  didn't  know,  as 
you  may  well  imagine.  It  was 
a  blackness  without  a  single 
gleam.  We  confronted  each 
other  in  silence.  He  hung  fire 
for  about  fifteen  seconds,  then 
made  a  step  nearer,  and  I 
made  ready  to  ward  off  a  blow, 
though  I  don't  think  I  moved 
a  muscle.  '  If  you  were  as  big 
as  two  men  and  as  strong  as 
six,'  he  said  very  softly,  'I 
would  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
you.  You  .  .  .'  'Stop!'  I 
exclaimed.  This  checked  him 
for  a  second.  'Before  you  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  me,'  I 
went  on  quickly,  'will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  it  is  I've 
said  or  done?'  During  the 
pause  that  ensued  he  surveyed 
me  with  indignation,  while  I 
made  supernatural  efforts  of 
memory,  in  which  I  was  hin- 
dered by  the  oriental  voice 
within  the  court-room  expostu- 
lating with  impassioned  volu- 
bility against  a  charge  of  false- 
hood. Then  we  spoke  almost 
together.  'I  will  soon  show 
you  I  am  not,'  he  said,  in  a 
tone  suggestive  of  a  crisis.  'I 
declare  I  don't  know,'  I  pro- 
tested earnestly  at  the  same 
tune.  He  tried  to  crush  me  by 
the  scorn  of  his  glance.  '  Now 
that  you  see  I  am  not  afraid 
you  try  to  crawl  out  of  it,'  he 
said.  '  Who's  a  cur  now — hey  ? ' 
Then,  at  last,  I  understood. 

"  He  had  been  scanning  my 
features  as  though  looking  for 
a  place  where  he  would  plant 
his  fist.  'I  will  allow  no  man,' 
...  he  mumbled  threateningly. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  hideous  mis- 


take ;  he  had  utterly  given  him- 
self away.  I  can't  give  you  an 
idea  how  shocked  I  was.  I 
suppose  he  saw  some  reflection 
of  my  feelings  in  my  face,  be- 
cause his  expression  changed 
just  a  little.  'Good  God!'  I 
stammered,  'you  don't  think 
I  .  .  .'  '  But  I  am  sure  I've 
heard,'  he  persisted,  raising  his 
voice  for  the  first  time  since 
the  beginning  of  this  deplorable 
scene.  Then  with  a  shade  of 
disdain  he  added,  'It  wasn't 
you,  then?  Very  well;  I'll 
find  the  other.'  'Don't  be  a 
fool,'  I  cried  in  exasperation ; 
'it  wasn't  that  at  all.'  'I've 
heard,'  he  said  again  with  an 
unshaken  and  sombre  persever- 
ance. 

"  There  may  be  those  who 
could  have  laughed  at  his  per- 
tinacity. I  didn't.  Oh,  I 
didn't !  There  had  never  been 
a  man  so  mercilessly  shown  up 
by  his  own  natural  impulse. 
A  single  word  had  stripped 
him  of  his  discretion — of  that 
discretion  which  is  more  nec- 
essary to  the  decencies  of  our 
inner  being  than  clothing  is 
to  the  decorum  of  our  body. 
'Don't  be  a  fool,'  I  repeated. 
'  But  the  other  man  said  it,  you 
don't  deny  that?'  he  pro- 
nounced distinctly,  and  looking 
in  my  face  without  flinching. 
'No,  I  don't  deny,'  said  I, 
returning  his  gaze.  At  last  his 
eyes  followed  downwards  the 
direction  of  my  pointing  finger. 
He  appeared  at  first  uncompre- 
hending, then  confounded,  and 
at  last  amazed  and  scared  as 
though  a  dog  had  been  a 
monster  and  he  had  never  seen 
a  dog  before.  '  Nobody  dreamt 
of  insulting  you,'  I  said. 
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"He  contemplated  the  wretch- 
ed animal,  that  moved  no  more 
than  an  effigy :  it  sat  with  ears 
pricked  and  its  sharp  muzzle 
pointed  into  the  doorway,  and 
suddenly  snapped  at  a  fly  like 
a  piece  of  mechanism. 

"  I  looked  at  him.  The 
red  of  his  fair  sunburnt  com- 
plexion deepened  suddenly  under 
the  down  of  his  cheeks,  invaded 
his  forehead,  spread  to  the  roots 
of  his  curly  hair.  His  ears 
became  intensely  crimson,  and 
even  the  clear  blue  of  his  eyes 
was  darkened  many  shades  by 
the  rush  of  blood  to  his  head. 
His  lips  pouted  a  little,  trem- 
bling as  though  he  had  been  on 
the  point  of  bursting  into  tears. 
He  turned  to  me,  and  I  thought 
he  would  speak,  but  I  perceived 
he  was  incapable  of  pronounc- 
ing a  word  from  the  excess  of 
his  humiliation.  From  disap- 
pointment too  —  who  knows  ? 
Perhaps  he  looked  forward  to 
that  hammering  he  was  going 
to  give  me  for  rehabilitation,  for 
appeasement  ?  The  eye  of  man 
can't  follow  nor  the  mind  of 
man  conceive  the  crooked  ways 
of  another  man's  thoughts ;  these 
naive  perversities  of  reasoning, 
inspired  by  the  desperation  of 
self-love,  kept  up  by  preposter- 
ous hopes,  arriving  at  astonish- 
ing, at  incredible  conclusions. 
Who  can  tell  what  relief  he 
expected  from  this  chance  of 
a  row  ?  He  was  naive  enough 
to  expect  anything;  but  he 
had  given  himself  away  for 
nothing  in  this  case.  He  had 
humiliated  himself  only  to  be 
baffled.  He  had  been  frank 
with  himself  —  let  alone  with 
me — in  the  wild  hope  of  arriv- 
ing in  that  way  at  some  effec- 


tive refutation,  and  the  stars 
had  been  ironically  unpro- 
pitious.  He  made  an  inarticu- 
late noise  in  his  throat  like  a 
man  imperfectly  stunned  by  a 
blow  on  the  head.  It  was 
pitiful. 

"  I  didn't  catch  up  again 
with  him  till  well  outside  the 
gate.  I  had  ev/en  to  trot  a  bit 
at  the  last,  but  when,  out  of 
breath  at  his  elbow,  I  taxed 
him  with  running  away,  he 
said,  '  Never ! '  and  at  once 
turned  at  bay.  I  explained  I 
never  meant  to  say  he  was 
running  away  from  me.  '  From 
no  man — from  not  a  single  man 
on  earth,'  he  affirmed  with  a 
stubborn  mien.  I  forbore  to 
point  out  the  one  obvious  ex- 
ception which  would  hold  good 
for  the  bravest  of  us ;  I  thought 
he  would  find  out  by  himself 
very  soon.  He  looked  at  me 
patiently  while  I  was  thinking 
of  something  to  say,  but  I 
could  find  nothing  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  he  began 
to  walk  on.  I  kept  up,  and 
anxious  not  to  lose  him,  I  said 
hurriedly  that  I  couldn't  think 
of  leaving  him  under  a  false 
impression  of  my — of  my — I 
stammered.  The  stupidity  of 
the  phrase  appalled  me  while  I 
was  trying  to  finish  it,  but  the 
power  of  sentences  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  sense  or  the 
logic  of  their  construction.  My 
idiotic  mumble  seemed  to  please 
him.  He  cut  it  short  by  saying, 
with  courteous  placidity  that 
argued  an  immense  power  of 
self-control  or  else  a  wonderful 
elasticity  of  spirits — 'Altogether 
my  mistake.'  I  marvelled 
greatly  at  this  expression :  he 
might  have  been'  alluding  to 
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some  trifling  occurrence.  Hadn't 
he  understood  its  deplorable 
meaning?  Was  he  a  slave  to 
unparalleled  stupidity  or  master 
of  the  most  consummate  dis- 
simulation? 'You  may  well 
forgive  me,'  he  continued,  and 
went  on  a  little  moodily,  'All 
these  staring  people  in  court 
seemed  such  fools  that  —  that 
it  might  have  been  as  I  sup- 
posed.' 

"  This  opened  suddenly  a  new 
vista,  a  new  horizon  to  my 
wonder.  I  looked  at  him  curi- 
ously and  met  his  unabashed 
and  impenetrable  eyes.  'I 
can't  put  up  with  this  kind  of 
thing,'  he  said,  very  simply, 
'  and  I  don't  mean  to.  In 
court  it's  different ;  I've  got 


to   stand   that — and  I  can  do 
it  too.' 

"I  don't  pretend  I  under- 
stood him.  The  new  vistas  he 
gave  me  were  like  those  glimpses 
through  the  shifting  rents  in  a 
thick  fog  —  bits  of  vivid  and 
vanishing  detail,  giving  no  con- 
nected idea  of  the  general  as- 
pect of  a  country.  They  fed 
one's  curiosity  without  satisfy- 
ing it ;  they  were  no  good  for 
purposes  of  orientation.  Upon 
the  whole  he  was  misleading. 
That's  how  I  summed  him  up 
to  myself  after  he  left  me  late 
in  the  evening.  I  had  been 
staying  at  the  Malabar  House 
for  a  few  days,  and  on  my 
pressing  invitation  he  dined 
with  me  there." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


"  An  outward  -  bound  mail- 
boat  had  come  in  that  after- 
noon, and  the  big  dining-room 
of  the  hotel  was  more  than 
half  full  of  people  with  a  hun- 
dred pounds  round  -  the  -  world 
tickets  in  their  pockets.  There 
were  married  couples  looking 
domesticated  and  bored  with 
each  other  in  the  midst  of  their 
travels ;  there  were  small  parties 
and  large  parties,  and  lone  in- 
dividuals dining  solemnly  or 
feasting  boisterously,  but  all 
thinking,  conversing,  joking, 
or  scowling  as  was  their  wont 
at  home ;  and  just  as  intel- 
ligently receptive  of  new  im- 
pressions as  their  trunks  up- 
stairs. Henceforth  they  would 
be  labelled  as  having  passed 
through  tin's  and  that  place, 
and  so  would  be  their  luggage. 
They  would  cherish  this  dis- 


tinction of  their  persons,  and 
preserve  the  gummed  tickets 
on  their  portmanteaus  as  docu- 
mentary evidence,  as  the  only 
permanent  trace  of  their  im 
proving  enterprise.  The  dark- 
faced  servants  tripped  with- 
out noise  across  the  vast  and 
polished  floor,  ministering  obse- 
quiously to  those  ravenous  ap- 
petites from  over  the  sea ;  now 
and  then  a  girl's  laugh  would 
be  heard,  as  innocent  and 
empty  as  her  mind,  or,  in  a 
sudden  hush  of  crockery,  a  few 
words  in  an  affected  drawl 
from  some  wit,  established  dur- 
ing the  passage,  embroidering 
for  the  benefit  of  a  grinning 
tableful  the  last  funny  story  of 
shipboard  scandal.  Two  no- 
madic old  maids,  dressed  up 
to  kill,  worked  acrimoniously 
through  the  bill  of  fare,  whis- 
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pering  to  each  other  with  faded 
lips,  wooden-faced  and  bizarre, 
like  two  sumptuous  scarecrows. 
A  little  wine  opened  Jim's  heart 
and  loosened  his  tongue.  His 
appetite  was  good,  too,  I 
noticed.  He  seemed  to  have 
buried  somewhere  the  opening 
episode  of  our  acquintance, 
without  my  being  able  to  ima- 
gine where  he  could  have  found, 
within  himself,  a  spot  isolated 
enough  for  the  digging  of  that 
convenient  grave.  It  was  like 
a  thing  of  which  there  would 
be  no  more  question  in  this 
world.  And  all  the  time  I  had 
before  me  these  blue,  boyish 
eyes  looking  straight  into  mine, 
this  young  face,  these  capable 
shoulders,  the  open  bronzed 
forehead  with  a  white  line 
under  the  roots  of  clustering 
fair  hair,  this  appearance  ap- 
pealing at  sight  to  all  my 
sympathies :  this  frank  aspect, 
the  artless  smile,  the  youthful 
seriousness.  He  was  of  the 
right  sort ;  he  was  one  of  us. 
He  talked  soberly,  with  a  sort 
of  composed  unreserve,  and 
with  a  quiet  bearing  that 
might  have  been  the  outcome 
of  manly  self-control,  of  impu- 
dence, of  callousness,  of  a  colossal 
unconsciousness,  of  a  gigantic 
deception.  Who  can  tell ! 
From  our  tone  we  might  have 
been  discussing  a  third  person, 
a  football  match,  last  year's 
weather.  I  was  erecting  the- 
ories as  unstable  as  castles  in 
Spain, — theories  which,  I  in- 
stinctively felt,  would  be  each 
of  them  found  false,  the  com- 
mon fate  of  all  generalisations 
about  men  who  are  only  partly 
in  nature.  Theirs  is  always  a 
special  case.  This  was  a  special 


case.  My  mind  floated  in  a  sea 
of  conjectures  till  the  turn  of 
the  conversation  enabled  me, 
without  being  offensive,  to  re- 
mark that,  upon  the  whole, 
this  inquiry  must  have  been 
pretty  trying  to  him.  We  had 
been  conversing  as  coolly  of 
vital  matters  as  though  there 
had  been  no  sense  of  morality 
left  on  earth,  and  my  remark 
was  made  with  all  the  pro- 
priety of  a  dining-room  indiffer- 
ence. He  darted  his  arm  across 
the  tablecloth,  and  clutching  my 
hand  by  the  side  of  my  plate, 
glared  fixedly.  I  was  startled. 
'It  must  be  awfully  hard,'  I 
stammered,  confused  by  this 
display  of  speechless  feeling. 
'  It  is — hell,'  he  burst  out  in  a 
muffled  voice. 

"This  movement  and  these 
words  caused  two  well-groomed 
male  globe-trotters  at  a  neigh- 
bouring table  to  look  up  in 
alarm  from  their  iced  pudding. 
I  rose,  and  we  passed  into  the 
front  gallery  for  coffee  and 
cigars. 

"  On  little  octagon  tables 
candles  burned  in  glass  globes ; 
clumps  of  stiff -leaved  plants 
separated  sets  of  cosy  wicker 
chairs ;  and  between  the  pairs 
of  columns,  whose  reddish  shafts 
caught  in  a  long  row  the  sheen 
from  the  tall  windows,  the 
night,  glittering  and  sombre, 
seemed  to  hang  like  a  splendid 
drapery.  The  riding  lights  of 
ships  winked  afar  like  setting 
stars,  and  the  hills  across  the 
roadstead  resembled  rounded 
black  masses  of  arrested  thun- 
der-clouds. 

"  '  I  couldn't  clear  out,'  Jim 
began.       'The    skipper    did  — 
that's   all   very   well   for    him 
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I  couldn't,  and  I  wouldn't. 
They  all  got  out  of  it  in  one 
way  or  another,  but  it  wouldn't 
do  for  me.' 

"  I  listened  with  concentrated 
attention,  not  daring  to  stir  in 
my  chair  for  fear  of  snapping 
the  fine-spun  thread  of  his  con- 
fidence. I  wanted  to  know — 
and  to  this  day  I  don't  know. 
I  can  only  guess.  His  imagin- 
ation—  a  rare  thing,  the  last 
thing  I  would  have  suspected 
him  of — was  what  was  wrong 
with  him.  Twenty  times  in 
the  course  of  his  narrative  he 
would  give  himself  away  by 
some  word,  gesture,  or  exclama- 
tion, and  take  himself  back 
with  a  strange  unconsciousness 
that,  upon  my  word,  would 
make  my  blood  run  cold.  He 
would  be  confident  and  de- 
pressed all  in  the  same  breath  ; 
it  was  as  though  the  physical 
wellbeing  produced  by  food  and 
drink,  the  chance  of  open  talk, 
the  soothing  effect  of  good 
tobacco,  had  overlaid  the  subtle 
despair  in  his  mind,  as  if  some 
conviction  of  innate  blameless- 
ness  had  checked  the  truth 
writhing  within  him  at  every 
turn.  He  began  by  saying,  in 
the  tone  in  which  a  man  would 
admit  his  inability  to  jump  a 
twenty-foot  wall,  that  he  could 
never  go  home  now;  and  this 
declaration  recalled  to  my  mind 
what  Brierly  had  said,  'that 
the  old  parson  in  Essex  seemed 
to  fancy  his  sailor  son  not  a 
little.' 

"I  can't  tell  you  whether 
Jim  knew  he  was  especially 
'fancied.'  but  the  tone  of  his 
references  to  'my  Dad'  was 
calculated  to  give  me  a  notion 
that  the  good  old  rural  dean 


was  about  the  finest  man  that 
ever  had  been  worried  by  the 
cares  of  a  large  family  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world. 
This,  though  never  stated,  was 
implied  with  an  anxiety  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake 
about  it,  which  was  really  very 
true  and  charming,  but  added 
a  poignant  sense  of  lives  far 
off  to  the  other  elements  of  the 
story.  'He  has  seen  it  all  in 
the  home  papers  by  this  time,' 
said  Jim.  'I  can  never  face 
the  poor  old  chap.'  I  did  not 
dare  to  lift  my  eyes  at  this  till 
I  heard  him  add,  '  I  could  never 
explain.  He  wouldn't  under- 
stand.' Then  I  looked  up.  He 
was  smoking  reflectively,  and 
after  a  moment,  rousing  him- 
self, began  to  talk  again.  He 
discovered  at  once  a  desire  that 
I  should  not  confound  him  with 
his  partners  in — in  crime,  let 
us  call  it.  He  was  not  one  of 
them ;  he  was  altogether  of 
another  sort.  I  gave  no  sign 
of  dissent.  I  had  no  intention, 
for  the  sake  of  barren  truth, 
to  rob  him  of  the  smallest 
particle  of  any  saving  grace 
that  would  come  in  his  way. 
I  didn't  know  how  much  of  it 
he  believed  himself.  I  didn't 
know  what  he  was  playing  up 
to — if  he  was  playing  up  to 
anything  at  all — and  I  suspect 
he  did  not  know  either ;  for  it 
is  my  belief  no  man  ever  under- 
stands quite  his  own  artful 
dodges  to  escape  from  the  grim 
shadow  of  self-knowledge.  I 
made  no  sound  all  the  time  he 
was  wondering  what  he  had 
better  do  after  'that  stupid 
inquiry  was  over.' 

"Apparently  he  shared  Bri- 
erly's  contemptuous  opinion  of 
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these  proceedings  ordained  by 
law.  He  would  not  know  where 
to  turn,  he  confessed,  clearly 
thinking  aloud  rather  than 
talking  to  me.  Certificate  gone, 
career  broken,  no  money  to  get 
away,  no  work  that  he  could 
obtain  as  far  as  he  could  see. 
At  home  he  could  perhaps  get 
something ;  but  it  meant  going 
to  his  people  for  help,  and  that 
he  would  not  do.  He  saw 
nothing  for  it  but  ship  before 
the  mast — could  get  perhaps  a 
quartermaster's  billet  in  some 
steamer.  Would  do  for  a  quar- 
termaster. ...  '  Do  you  think 
you  would  ?  '  I  asked  pitilessly. 
He  jumped  up,  and  going  to 
the  stone  balustrade  looked  out 
into  the  night.  In  a  moment 
he  was  back,  towering  above 
my  chair  with  his  youthful  face 
clouded  yet  by  the  pain  of  a 
conquered  emotion.  He  had 
understood  very  well  I  did  not 
doubt  his  ability  to  steer  a 
ship.  In  a  voice  that  quavered 
a  bit  he  asked  me,  '  Why  did  I 
say  that  ?  I  had  been  "  no  end 
kind  "  to  him.  I  had  not  even 
laughed  at  him  when ' — here  he 
began  to  mumble — 'that  mis- 
take, you  know — made  a  con- 
founded ass  of  myself.'  I  broke 
in  by  saying  rather  warmly  that 
for  me  such  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  any  man  was  not  a 
matter  to  laugh  at.  He  sat 
down  and  drank  deliberately 
some  coffee,  emptying  the  small 
cup  to  the  last  drop.  'That 
does  not  mean  I  admit  for  a 
moment  the  cap  fitted,'  he  de- 
clared distinctly.  '  No  ? '  I  said. 
'No,'  he  affirmed  with  quiet 
decision.  '  Do  you  know  what 
you  would  have  done  ?  Do  you  ? 
And  you  don't  think  yourself 


...  he  gulped  something  .  .  . 
'you  don't  think  yourself  a — 
a — cur  ? ' 

"And  with  this — upon  my 
honour ! — he  looked  up  at  me 
inquisitively.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion it  appears  —  a  bond -fide 
question  !  However,  he  didn't 
wait  for  an  answer.  Before  I 
could  recover  he  went  on,  with 
his  eyes  straight  before  him,  as 
if  reading  off  something  written 
on  the  body  of  the  night.  '  It 
is  all  in  being  ready.  I  wasn't ; 
not — not  then.  I  don't  want 
to  excuse  myself;  but  I  would 
like  to  explain — I  would  like 
somebody  to  understand — some- 
body —  one  person  at  least ! 
You!  Why  not  you?' 

"It  was  solemn,  and  a  little 
ridiculous  too,  as  they  always 
are,  those  struggles  of  an  indi- 
vidual trying  to  save  from  the 
fire  his  idea  of  what  his  moral 
identity  should  be,  this  precious 
notion  of  a  convention,  only 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  game, 
nothing  more,  but  all  the  same 
so  terribly  effective  by  its  as- 
sumption of  unlimited  power 
over  natural  instincts,  by  the 
awful  penalties  of  its  failure. 
He  began  his  story  quietly 
enough.  On  board  that  Dale 
Line  steamer  that  had  picked 
up  these  four  floating  in  a  boat 
upon  the  discreet  sunset  glow 
of  the  sea,  they  had  been 
after  the  first  day  looked 
askance  upon.  The  fat  skipper 
told  some  story,  the  others  had 
been  silent,  and  at  first  it 
had  been  accepted.  You  don't 
cross  -examine  poor  castaways 
you  had  the  good  luck  to 
save,  if  not  from  cruel  death, 
then  at  least  from  cruel  suffer- 
ing. Afterwards,  with  time  to 
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think   it   over,    it   might    have 
struck  the  officers  of  the  Avon- 
dale    that    there    was    '  some- 
thing fishy '  in  the  affair ;  but 
of  course  they  would  keep  their 
doubts    to    themselves.       They 
had  picked  up  the  captain,  the 
mate,  and  two  engineers  of  the 
steamer  Patna  sunk  at  sea,  and 
that,  very  properly,  was  enough 
for  them.     I  did  not  ask  Jim 
about  the  nature  of  his  feelings 
during  the  ten  days  he  spent  on 
board.     From  the  way  he  nar- 
rated that  part  I  was  at  liberty 
to  infer  he  was  partly  stunned 
by  the  discovery  he  had  made 
— the  discovery  about    himself 
— and  no  doubt  was  at  work 
trying  to  explain  it  away  to  the 
only  man  who  was  capable  of 
appreciating  all  its  tremendous 
magnitude.     You  must  under- 
stand he  did  not  try  to  mini- 
mise its  importance.     Of  that 
I  am  sure ;  and  therein  lies  his 
distinction.     He  astonished  me 
by  the  suggest  iveness  of  his  ex- 
pressions.    He  was  uncommon ; 
he  made  you  feel  this,  not  by 
his    argumentation — there  was 
not  a  beggarly  twopennyworth 
of   logic  in   him  —  but  by  the 
spirit  of  subtle  resentment  that 
pervaded  his  narrative,  chang- 
ing it  into  an  ex-parte  presenta- 
tion of  his  case  against  some- 
thing   indefinite,     against    the 
world    at   large,    against   some 
universal       and       disembodied 
might  that  had   used   him   ill. 
As  to  what  sensations   he  ex- 
perienced when  he  got  ashore 
and  heard  the  unforeseen  con- 
clusion of  the  tale  in  which  he 
had  taken  such  a  pitiful  part, 
he   told   me   nothing  of   them, 
and   it  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
disembodied     might     had 


selected  him  for  the  object  of 
a  scurvy  trick ;  he  had  given 
himself  away  before  the  menac- 
ing posture  of  the  indefinite  and 
got  nothing  for  it — not  even 
the  consolation  of  knowing  he 
had  saved  his  life. 

"I  wonder  whether  he  felt 
the  ground  cut  from  under  his 
feet?  I  wonder?  But  no 
doubt  he  managed  to  get  a 
fresh  foothold  very  soon.  He 
was  ashore  a  whole  fortnight 
waiting  in  the  Sailor's  Home, 
and  as  there  were  six  or  seven 
men  staying  there  at  the  time, 
I  had  heard  of  him  a  little. 
Their  languid  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that,  in  addition  to  his 
other  shortcomings,  he  was  a 
sulky  brute.  He  had  passed 
these  days  on  the  verandah, 
buried  in  a  long  chair,  and 
coming  out  of  his  place  of 
sepulture  only  at  meal -times 
or  late  at  night,  when  he/wan- 
dered  on  the  quays  all  by  him- 
self, detached  from  his  sur- 
roundings, irresolute  and  silent, 
like  a  ghost  without  a  home 
to  haunt.  'I  don't  think  I've 
spoken  three  words  to  a  living 
soul  in  all  that  time,'  he  said, 
making  me  very  sorry  for  him  ; 
and  directly  he  added,  '  One  of 
these  fellows  would  have  been 
sure  to  blurt  out  something 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  put  up  with,  and  I  didn't 
want  a  row.  No !  Not  then. 
I  was  too — too  ...  I  had  no 
heart  for  it.'  'So  that  bulk- 
head held  out  after  all,'  I  re- 
marked cheerfully.  '  Yes,'  he 
murmured,  'it  held.  And  yet 
I  swear  to  you  I  felt  it  bulge 
under  my  hand.'  'It's  extrar 
ordinary  what  strains  old  iron 
will  stand  sometimes,'  I  said. 
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Thrown  back  in  his  seat,  his 
legs  stiffly  out  and  arms  hang- 
ing down,  he  nodded  slightly 
several  times.  You  could  not 
conceive  a  sadder  spectacle. 
Suddenly  he  lifted  his  head ; 
he  sat  up ;  he  slapped  his 
thigh.  '  Ah !  what  a  chance 
missed !  My  God !  what  a 
chance  missed ! '  he  blazed 
out,  but  the  ring  of  the  last 
'  missed '  resembled  a  cry  wrung 
out  by  pain. 

"  He  was  silent  again  with  a 
still,  far-away  look  of  fierce 
yearning  after  that  missed  dis^ 
tinction,  with  his  nostrils  for 
an  instant  dilated,  sniffing  the 
intoxicating  breath  of  that 
wasted  opportunity.  If  you 
think  I  was  either  surprised 
or  shocked  you  do  me  an  in- 
justice in  more  ways  than  one  ! 
Ah,  he  was  an  imaginative 
beggar !  He  would  give  him- 
self away ;  he  would  give  him- 
self up.  I  could  see  in  his 
glance  darted  into  the  night 
all  his  inner  being  carried 
on,  projected  headlong  into 
the  fanciful  realm  of  recklessly 
heroic  aspirations.  He  had  no 
leisure  to  regret  what  he  had 
lost,  he  was  so  wholly  and 
naturally  concerned  for  what 
he  had  failed  to  obtain.  He 
was  very  far  away  from  me 
who  watched  him  across  three 
feet  of  space.  With  every  in- 
stant he  was  penetrating  deeper 
into  the  impossible  world  of 
romantic  achievements.  He 
got  to  the -heart  of  it  at  last! 
Oh,  he  got  there  without  ques- 
tion. A  strange  look  of  beati- 
tude overspread  his  features, 
his  eyes  sparkled  in  the  light  of 
the  candle  burning  between  us ; 
he  positively  smiled !  He  had 


penetrated  to  the  very  heart 
— to  the  very  heart.  It  was  an 
ecstatic  smile  that  your  faces 
— or  mine  either — will  never 
wear,  my  dear  boys.  I  whisked 
him  back  by  saying,  'If  you 
had  stuck  to  the  ship,  you 
mean ! ' 

"  He  turned  upon  me,  his  eyes 
suddenly  amazed  and  full  of 
pain,  with  a  bewildered,  startled, 
suffering  face,  as  though  he 
had  tumbled  down  from  a  star. 
Neither  you  nor  I  will  ever 
look  like  this  on  any  man.  He 
shuddered  profoundly,  as  if  a 
cold  finger-tip  had  touched  his 
heart.  Last  of  all  he  sighed. 

"  I  was  not  in  a  merciful  mood. 
He  provoked  one  by  his  con- 
tradictory indiscretions.  '  It  is 
unfortunate  you  didn't  know 
beforehand  ! '  I  said  with  every 
unkind  intention ;  but  the  per- 
fidious shaft  fell  harmless  — 
dropped  at  his  feet  like  a  spent 
arrow,  as  it  were,  and  he  did 
not  think  of  picking  it  up. 
Perhaps  he  had  not  even  seen  it. 
He  had  infinite  resources  within 
him  to  ward  off  any  attack  I 
could  deliver.  Presently,  loll- 
ing at  ease,  he  said,  'Dash  it 
all !  I  tell  you  it  bulged.  I 
was  holding  up  my  lamp  along 
the  angle-iron  in  the  lower  deck 
when  a  flake  of  rust  as  big 
as  the  palm  of  my  hand  fell 
off  the  plate,  all  of  itself.'  He 
passed  his  hand  over  his  fore- 
head. 'The  thing  stirred  and 
jumped  off  like  something  alive 
while  I  was  looking  at  it.' 
'That  made  you  feel  pretty 
bad,'  I  observed  casually.  '  Do 
you  suppose,'  he  said,  'that  I 
was  thinking  of  myself,  with 
a  hundred  and  sixty  people  at 
my  back,  all  fast  asleep  in  that 
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fore  -  'tween  -  deck  alone  —  and 
more  of  them  aft ;  more  on 
the  deck  —  sleeping — knowing 
nothing  about  it — three  times 
as  many  as  there  were  boats 
for,  even  if  there  had  been 
time?  I  expected  to  see  the 
iron  open  out  as  I  stood  there 
and  the  rush  of  water  going 
over  them  as  they  lay.  .  .  . 
What  could  I  do— what?' 

"  I  can  easily  picture  him  to 
myself  in  the  peopled  gloom  of 
the  cavernous  place,  with  the 
light  of  the  globe-lamp  falling 
on  a  small  portion  of  the  bulk- 
head that  had  the  weight  of 
the  ocean  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  breathing  of  uncon- 
scious sleepers  in  his  ears.  I 
can  see  him  glaring  at  the 
iron,  startled  by  the  falling 
rust,  overburdened  by  the  know- 
ledge of  an  imminent  death. 
This,  I  gathered,  was  the 
second  time  he  had  been  sent 
forward  by  that  skipper  of  his, 
who,  I  rather  think,  wanted 
to  keep  him  away  from  the 
bridge.  He  told  me  that  his 
first  impulse  was  to  shout  and 
straight  away  make  all  those 
people  leap  out  of  sleep  into 
terror ;  but  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  his  helplessness  came 
over  him  that  he  was  not  able 
to  produce  a  sound.  This  is,  I 
suppose,  what  people  mean  by 
the  tongue  cleaving  to  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  '  Too  dry,'  was 
the  concise  expression  he  used 
in  reference  to  this  state.  With- 
out a  sound,  then,  he  scrambled 
out  on  deck  through  the  number 
one  hatch.  A  windsail  rigged 
down  there  swung  against  him 
accidentally,  and  he  remem- 
bered that  the  light  touch  of 
the  canvas  on  his  face  nearly 


knocked  him  off  the  hatchway 
ladder. 

"  It  was  very  curious  to  note 
that  he  did  not  understand  in 
the  least  the  deep  significance 
of  the  incident.  It  meant  that 
the  tension  of  his  brain  was  al- 
ready too  great  to  allow  it  to 
take  proper  care  of  the  balance 
of  his  body.  He  mentioned 
the  fact  casually  enough  but 
for  a  shade  of  uneasy  irritation, 
as  if  there  had  been  some  in- 
herent and  terrifying  quality  in 
sailcloth  which  had  been  put 
forth  unfairly  against  his  forti- 
tude. In  this  serious  emer- 
gency his  liability  to  be  startled 
by  trifles  was  coming  to  the 
surface.  His  imagination  was 
plunging,  and  ready  to  bolt 
with  him.  He  had  a  narrow 
escape  there,  he  said  in  an 
injured  tone.  He  might,  he 
pointed  out,  have  fallen  down 
the  hatchway  and  broken  his 
leg — 'and  where  would  I  have 
been  then,  with  the  ship  sink- 
ing ? '  he  added,  with  odious  in- 
nocence. 

"  He  confessed  his  knees  wob- 
bled a  good  deal  as  he  stood  on 
the  f  oredeck  looking  at  another 
sleeping  crowd.  The  engines 
having  been  stopped  by  that 
time,  the  steam  was  blowing 
off.  Its  deep  rumble  made 
the  whole  night  vibrate  like  a 
bass  string.  The  ship  trembled 
to  it. 

"He  saw  here  and  there  a 
head  lifted  off  a  mat,  a  vague 
form  uprise  in  sitting  posture, 
listen  sleepily  for  a  moment, 
sink  down  again  into  the  bil- 
lowy confusion  of  boxes,  steam- 
winches,  ventilators.  He  was 
aware  all  these  people  did  not 
know  enough  to  take  intelligent 
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notice  of  that  strange  noise. 
The  ship  of  iron,  the  men  with 
white  faces,  all  the  sights,  all  the 
sounds,  everything  on  board  to 
that  ignorant  and  pious  multi- 
tude was  strange  alike,  and  as 
trustworthy  as  it  would  for 
ever  remain  incomprehensible. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  the 
fact  was  fortunate.  The  idea 
of  it  was  simply  terrible. 

"You  must  remember  he 
believed,  as  any  other  man 
would  have  done  in  his  place, 
that  the  ship  would  go  down 
at  any  moment ;  the  bulging, 
rust  -  eaten  plates  that  kept 
back  the  ocean,  fatally  must 
give  way,  all  at  once  like  an 
undermined  dam,  and  let  in  a 
sudden  and  overwhelming  flood. 
He  stood  still  looking  at  these 
recumbent  bodies,  a  doomed 
man  aware  of  his  fate,  survey- 
ing the  silent  company  of  the 
dead.  They  were  dead  !  Noth- 
ing could  save  them  !  There 
were  boats  enough  for  half  of 
them  perhaps,  but  there  was 
no  time.  No  time  !  No  time  ! 
It  did  not  seem  worth  while 
to  open  his  lips,  to  stir  hand 
or  foot.  Before  he  could  shout 
three  words,  or  make  three 
steps,  he  would  be  floundering 
in  a  sea  whitened  awfully  by 
the  desperate  struggles  of 
human  beings,  clamorous  with 
the  distress  of  cries  for  help. 
There  was  no  help.  He  imag- 
ined what  would  happen  per- 
fectly; he  went  through  it  all 
motionless  by  the  hatchway 
with  the  lamp  in  his  hand, — he 
went  through  it  to  the  very  last 
harrowing  detail.  I  think  he 
went  through  it  again  while  he 
was  telling  me  these  things  he 
could  not  tell  the  court. 


"'I  saw  as  clearly  as  I  see 
you  now  that  there  was  nothing 
I  could  do.  It  was  too  cruel. 
It  seemed  to  take  all  life  out  of 
my  limbs.  I  thought  I  might 
just  as  well  stand  where  I  was 
and  wait.  I  did  not  think  I 
had  many  seconds  .  .  .'  Sud- 
denly the  steam  ceased  blowing 
off.  The  noise, '  he  remarked, 
had  been  distracting,  but  the 
silence  at  once  became  intoler- 
ably oppressive. 

'"I  thought  I  would  choke 
before  I  got  drowned,'  he  said. 

"He  protested  he  did  not  think 
of  saving  himself.  The  only 
distinct  thought  formed,  vanish- 
ing, and  re-forming  in  his  brain, 
was,  eight  hundred  people  and 
seven  boats ;  eight  hundred 
people  and  seven  boats. 

" '  Somebody  was  speaking 
aloud  inside  my  head,'  he  said 
a  little  wildly.  '  Eight  hundred 
people  and  seven  boats — and  no 
time !  Just  think  of  it.'  He 
leaned  towards  me  across  the 
little  table,  and  I  tried  to  avoid 
his  stare.  '  Do  you  think  I  was 
afraid  of  death  ? '  he  asked  in  a 
voice  very  fierce  and  low.  He 
brought  down  his  open  hand 
with  a  bang  that  made  the 
coffee-cups  dance.  '  I  am  ready 
to  swear  I  was  not — I  was  not. 
.  .  .  By  God — no!'  He  hitched 
himself  upright  and  crossed  his 
arms  ;  his  chin  fell  on  his  breast. 

"  The  soft  clashes  of  crockery 
reached  us  faintly  through  the 
high  windows.  There  was  a 
burst  of  voices,  and  several  men 
came  out  in  high  good-humour 
into  the  gallery.  They  were 
exchanging  jocular  reminis- 
cences of  the  donkeys  in  Cairo. 
A  pale  anxious  youth  stepping 
softly  on  long  legs  was  being 
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chaffed  by  a  strutting  and 
rubicund  globe  -  trotter  about 
his  purchases  in  the  baazar. 
'No,  really — do  you  think  I've 
been  done  to  that  extent?'  he 
inquired  very  earnest  and  de- 
liberate. The  band  moved  away, 
dropping  into  chairs  as  they 
went ;  matches  flared,  illumin- 
ating for  a  second  faces  without 
the  ghost  of  an  expression  and 
the  flat  glaze  of  white  shirt- 
fronts  ;  the  hum  of  many  con- 
versations animated  with  the 
ardour  of  feasting  sounded  to 
me  absurd  and  infinitely  re- 
mote. 

" '  Some  of  the  crew  were 
sleeping  on  the  number  one 
hatch  within  reach  of  my  arm,' 
began  Jim  again. 

" '  You  must  know  they  kept 
Kalashee  watch  in  that  ship, 
all  hands  sleeping  through 
the  night,  and  only  the  reliefs 
of  quartermasters  and  look- 
out men  being  called.  He  was 
tempted  to  grip  and  shake 
the  shoulder  of  the  nearest 
lascar,  but  he  didn't.  Some- 
fliing  held  his  arm  down  along 
his  sides.  He  was  not  afraid — 
oh  no !  only  he  just  couldn't — 
that's  all.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
death  perhaps,  but  I'll  tell  you 
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what,  he  was  afraid  of  the  emer- 
gency. His  confounded  imagin- 
ation had  evoked  for  him  all  the 
horrors  of  panic,  the  trampling 
rush,  the  pitiful  screams,  boats 
swamped — all  the  appalling  in- 
cidents of  a  disaster  at  sea  he 
had  ever  heard  of.  He  might 
have  been  resigned  to  die,  but  I 
suspect  he  wanted  to  die  with- 
out added  terrors,  quietly,  in 
a  sort  of  resigned  trance.  A 
certain  readiness  to  perish  is  not 
so  very  rare,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  you  meet  men  whose  souls, 
steeled  in  the  impenetrable 
armour  of  resolution,  are  ready 
to  fight  a  losing  battle  to  the 
last :  the  desire  of  peace  waxes 
stronger  as  hope  declines,  till  at 
last  it  conquers  the  very  desire 
of  life.  Which  of  us  here  has 
not  observed  this,  or  maybe 
experienced  something  of  that 
feeling  in  his  own  person — this 
extreme  weariness  of  emotions, 
the  vanity  of  effort,  the  yearn- 
ing for  rest?  Those  striving 
with  unreasonable  forces  know 
it  best, — the  shipwrecked  cast- 
aways in  boats,  wanderers  lost 
in  a  desert,  men  battling  against 
the  unthinking  might  of  nat- 
ure, or  the  stupid  brutality  of 
crowds." 


(To  be  continued.') 
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BY   MKS   A.    S.    BOYD. 


FOR  two  days  we  had  all  been 
anxiously  calculating  when  we 
would  reach  Ceylon.  Rumours 
were  afloat  that  the  Orient, 
which  was  under  orders  to 
proceed  quickly  to  Melbourne 
to  take  up  the  return  trip  of 
the  slightly  crippled  Austral, 
would  arrive  at  Colombo  at 
midnight  on  Sunday,  there- 
after would  coal  immediately, 
discharge  and  take  in  cargo, 
and  leave  at  daybreak  to  make 
all  speed  for  Australia.  Now, 
we  did  not  want  to  arrive  at 
midnight,  so  grumbles  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  Some- 
times a  heavy  head-wind  roused 
a  vague  hope  that  cross-cur- 
rents might  delay  our  arrival 
until  early  morning.  Thirteen 
passengers,  some  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  were  leaving 
the  ship  at  Colombo ;  and  regret 
at  parting  with  them,  combined 
with  the  fear  of  losing  our  peep 
at  the  home  of  "  spicy  breezes," 
cast  a  gloom  over  us. 

A  word  may  be  said  regard- 
ing the  fashion  of  Sunday  life 
on  board  ship.  On  that  day 
we  found  our  appetite  for 
breakfast  as  vigorous  or  as 
enfeebled  as  the  temperature, 
acting  upon  different  constitu- 
tions, willed.  Case  -  hardened 
Colonials  opened  action  by 
emptying  tall  glasses  of  light 
wines,  against  whose  sides  the 
ice  clinked  pleasantly;  con- 
tinued the  campaign  by  an- 
nihilating huge  slices  of  melon, 
whose  roseate  flesh  was  decor- 


ated by  rows  of  shining  black 
seeds ;  and  completed  the  glori- 
ous victory  of  man  over  matter 
by  triumphantly  running  the 
gamut  of  a  menu  that  com- 
prised over  a  dozen  items. 
Those  of  us  who  were  yet  un- 
acclimatised,  after  essaying  a 
doubtful  skirmish  with  iced 
fruit,  were  utterly  routed  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  vanquish 
a  small  detachment  of  toast 
and  bacon,  and  withdrew  ig- 
nominiously  to  our  stronghold 
of  deck  chairs  until  the  lunch- 
horn  sounded  the  signal  for  a 
renewal  of  the  unequal  conflict. 
In  the  early  morning  the 
Catholic  fathers  officiated  at 
mass  before  a  large  congrega- 
tion of  all  classes ;  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  a  piano  was  wheeled  on 
deck,  benches  covered  with 
flags  were  arranged,  and  the 
Anglican  service  was  held,  the 
second -saloon  passengers  join- 
ing with  the  first.  A  surpliced 
chaplain,  on  his  way  to  an 
Australian  charge,  officiated, 
the  captain  reading  the  lessons, 
the  whole  service  being  all  the 
more  impressive  accompanied 
by  the  music  of  the  waves. 
After  church  followed  the 
weekly  muster  of  the  crew. 
In  long  lines  extending  far 
down  either  side  of  the  prom- 
enade-deck, sailors,  firemen,  and 
stewards  were  arranged ;  while 
the  captain,  chief  officer,  purser, 
and  doctor  walked  down  the 
lines,  the  purser  callirig  the 
roD,  the  others  making  careful 
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inspection  regarding  the  well- 
being  of  the  crew.  How  the 
stewards,  in  the  midst  of  their 
multifarious  duties,  found  time 
to  appear  on  deck  at  that  hour, 
smartly  attired,  was  always  a 
mystery. 

"Inspection  a  bother  w'en 
we're  so  busy  ?  "  says  our  active 

%/  V 

bedroom  steward.  "  Well,  yes, 
it  means  a  bit  of  a  rush  Sunday 
mornings.  But  it  does  a  heap 
of  good,  too.  Why,  Lor'  love 
you !  if  it  wasn't  for  inspec- 
tion, plenty  of  them  firemen 
wouldn't  wash  themselves  from 
one  week's  end  to  another ! " 

No  games  were  played  on 
Sunday,  which  perhaps  ac- 
counted for  the  fact  that  the 
customary  quantum  of  flirta- 
tion was  doubled ;  otherwise, 
save  for  the  general  feeling  of 
unrest,  the  day  was  like  the 
others. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  was  oppressively 
hot,  with  heavily  clouded  skies, 
Dutch  in  tone,  and  a  restless 
grey  sea.  But  though  the  days 
in  that  latitude  were  enervating, 
the  nights  were  full  of  exquisite 
beauty, — moonless  nights  when 
one  could  linger  late  on  deck 
in  thin  evening  dress,  and  look 
at  the  long  golden  reflections 
of  the  planets  in  the  water. 
Just  after  dark  on  Sunday 
evening  we  were  leaning  over 
the  side,  watching  the  rushing 
foam  bespangled  with  evanes- 
cent jewels,  and  the  broader 
flashes  of  phosphorescent  light 
that  trembled  in  the  wake  of 
the  ship,  when  suddenly,  a 
stone-cast  away,  there  burst 
into  life  a  pool  of  vivid  green 
flame  —  a  pool  that,  widening 
into  a  lake,  spread,  seething 


and  simmering,  far  out  into 
the  darkness  beyond.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  weird  beauty 
of  that  ever-increasing  corusca- 
tion of  translucent  splendour. 
It  paled,  then,  flickering,  van- 
ished, and  we  saw  it  no  more ; 
nor  saw  we  ever  its  like  again. 

At  midnight  the  lights  of 
Colombo  were  sighted.  An 
hour  later  the  Orient  anchored 
in  the  harbour ;  and  the  official 
announcement  that  she  was  to 
leave  at  8  A.M.  was  posted. 
All  around  her  clustered  an  in- 
congruous assortment  of  boats, 
comprising  everything  in  the 
way  of  small  craft  between  an 
English  steam  -  launch  and  a 
native  catamaran.  Through 
the  darkness  twinkled  the  lights 
of  distant  ships;  beyond  lay 
the  unknown  world  of  Ceylon, 
for  which  some  of  the  passen- 
gers had  already  taken  their 
departure  by  boat.  A  lust  for 
new  experience  seized  us ;  and, 
without  pausing  even  to  add 
a  tooth-brush  to  our  outfit,  we 
three  hurried  down  the  accom- 
modation-ladder, found  a  dis- 
engaged boat,  and  were  soon 
creeping  swiftly  away  from  the 
brilliantly  lit  ship  into  the 
almost  impenetrable  gloom  be- 
yond. The  gleam  of  their  white 
turbans  and  flowing  draperies 
was  ah1  we  could  distinguish  of 
the  two  Indians  who  rowed  us, 
until  the  new  moon,  peeping 
from  the  clouds,  cast  a  faint 
radiance  that  in  a  measure  re- 
moved the  awe  that  had  crept 
over  us.  Our  oarsmen  stood  to 
their  work,  the  one  in  the  bow 
rowing  backwards,  the  other 
facing  him.  The  way  seemed 
long — we  were  so  vague  as  to 
our  whereabouts  and  uncertain 
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as  to  our  destination  —  but  I 
suppose  only  a  few  minutes  had 
passed  before  we  had  reached 
the  steps  of  the  jetty  and  were 
passing  through  the  custom- 
house, where  many  white-garbed 
natives  lay,  huddled  up  on 
shelves  or  stretched  under 
counters,  fast  asleep.  Outside 
the  portals  of  the  custom-house 
the  town  was  wrapped  in  slum- 
ber. Experienced  travellers  had 
assured  us  that,  as  Colombo 
lived  on  the  tourist,  the  arrival, 
at  any  hour,  of  a  great  Liner 
would  ensure  all  the  shops  and 
hotels  being  open.  The  advice 
of  experienced  travellers  is  oc- 
casionally of  very  great  ser- 
vice, but  in  this  instance  our 
information  proved  fallacious. 
The  shops,  one  and  all,  were 
hermetically  sealed ;  and,  save 
for  two  sanguine  rickshaw- 
runners,  who  still  tarried  in 
hope  of  employment,  the  broad 
principal  street  was  empty. 

At  the  door  of  the  Grand 
Oriental  Hotel  a  lady  in  even- 
ing-dress was  alighting,  the 
lamplight  gleaming  on  her 
naked  shoulders  and  arms ;  and 
on  the  steps,  smoking  a  discon- 
solate cigar,  stood  a  favourite 
ship  -  companion.  We  beamed 
with  pleasure  at  the  encounter  : 
he  did  not  exhibit  his  customary 
geniality. 

"  Here's  a  beastly  frost ! " — he 
spoke  the  cultured  language 
of  the  English  public  schools. 
"  The  bar's  closed  ;  not  even 
lemonade  to  be  had  before  to- 
morrow. Rotty  footle,  I  call 
it !  I've  ordered  a  bed."  A 
moment's  consideration  decided 
us  to  do  likewise.  After  enter- 
ing our  names  in  a  book,  we 
were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  an 


Indian,  who  preceded  us  up  a 
stair  and  through  a  long  cor- 
ridor whose  shining  teak  floor 
and  high  whitewashed  walls 
impressed  us  with  a  refreshing 
sense  of  space  and  coolness, 
grateful  after  the  straitened 
character  of  our  ship  accom- 
modation. Pausing  at  the  door 
of  our  allotted  room,  our  escort 
revealed  its  white-clad  custodian 
asleep  on  his  mat  across  the 
threshold.  Instantly  he  was 
on  his  feet,  wide  awake;  and, 
with  his  bed  rolled  up  under  his 
arm,  was  salaaming  and  grin- 
ning to  us.  The  room  was  a 
pleasant  revelation.  It  had  a 
polished  floor,  large  white  beds 
enclosed  with  mosquito-netting, 
and  at  the  farther  end  a 
French  window  opening  on  to 
a  balcony. 

All  was  sweet,  and  fresh,  and 
quiet.  So,  after  bidding  Charlie 
— the  attendant  slave  of  our 
enchanted  chamber  —  bring  us 
tea  at  5  A.M.,  we  made  such 
preparations  for  sleep  as  were 
possible  in  the  circumscribed 
state  of  our  wardrobes,  and 
gladly  slipped  our  tired  selves 
between  the  cool  sheets.  Our 
eyes  seemed  scarcely  shut  before 
it  was  dawn ;  and  Charlie,  who 
in  his  white  skirt  and  chignon 
exactly  resembled  the  bearded 
woman  of  the  penny  shows,  was 
exchanging  grins  with  the  Boy 
over  the  dainty  breakfast  which 
he  was  placing  on  the  little 
centre  table.  After  the  elabor- 
ate menus  of  the  Orient  it  was 
a  relief  to  breakfast  simply  off 
tea  —  which  owned  a  genuine 
Ceylon  flavour, — crisp  toast-and- 
butter,  curious  fig- jam,  and  the 
little  silver  bananas  which  are 
so  dissimilar,  both  in  size  and 
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flavour,  to  those  obtainable  at 
home. 

The  sounds  and  sights  of  the 
street  beneath,  even  at  that 
early  hour  astir,  fascinated  the 
Boy  to  the  interruption  of  his 
toilet :  scantily  clad,  he  lingered 
on  the  balcony,  peering  between 
the  edges  of  the  matting  blinds 
at  the  stream  of  brown  men 
moving  workwards  along  the 
road  below. 

Our  friend  was  waiting  when 
we  got  downstairs,  and  soon 
we  were  all  seated  in  rickshaws. 
"  Gee  up,  cookies  ! "  he  said,  and 
off  we  sped.  On  either  side  of 
the  road  were  trees  still  in 
luxuriant  foliage;  the  morning 
air  Was  full  of  fragrance.  Em- 
bedded in  the  moist  red  earth 
were  the  prints  of  countless 
naked  feet ;  and  overhead,  sil- 
houetted against  the  blue  sky, 
great  crows  were  flying.  In- 
stalled comfortably  in  the  little 
carriages,  our  centaurs  lightly 
drew  us  through  the  native 
quarter,  down  the  narrow 
streets,  where  every  second 
house  proclaimed  itself  a  shop 
by  standing  open-fronted  to  the 
public  gaze  and  exhibiting  a 
few  odd  articles  of  merchandise 
spread  on  some  rickety  make- 
shift for  a  counter.  Against 
the  ever-brightening  sky  the 
quaint  red-tiled  roofs  glowed, 
the  cactus -plants  which  had 
caught  root  in  the  crevices 
rearing  their  stately  bloom- 
spikes  heavenwards. 

The  men  of  Colombo  struck 
us  as  being  almost  invariably 
either  handsome  in  figure  or 
picturesque  in  appearance ;  the 
women  stunted  and  unattrac- 
tive, and  the  babies  the  loveliest 
things  on  earth.  Darling  little 


bronze  cherubs  they  were,  their 
perfectly  proportioned  figures 
unadorned  save  for  a  necklet, 
a  waist -girdle  of  interwoven 
silver  cord  and  beads,  and  a 
bangle  on  each  tiny  wrist.  Un- 
like many  of  our  pampered 
British  offspring,  Indian  babes 
appear  to  have  no  period  of 
puffy  inertness :  they  seem,  in- 
deed, scarcely  to  have  a  helpless 
stage  at  all.  We  saw  infants 
that  could  scarcely  be  more 
than  eight  or  nine  months  old 
walking  gravely  about,  alone ; 
and  I  caught  a  delicious  glimpse 
of  a  tiny  peeping  Tom,  who  had 
pulled  aside  the  curtain  veiling 
the  entrance  of  some  forbidden 
place,  and  was  enjoying  a  secret 
investigation.  A  bright -faced 
girl  with  the  flashing  white 
teeth  of  her  race  ran  beside  my 
carriage,  a  lovely  imp  seated 
astride  her  hip,  while,  in  the 
voluble  but  limited  English 
they  all  speak,  she  craved, 
"  Money,  please,  lady  !  Gover- 
nor's lady,  give  money." 

Our  preconceived  notions  of 
the  cocoa-nut  had  been  gathered 
largely  from  their  appearance 
as  the  rewards  of  competitions 
at  Hampstead  Heath  on  Bank 
holidays.  And  even  when  our 
guides  pointed  them  out  we 
failed  to  perceive  any  resem- 
blance between  the  long  clus- 
ters of  huge,  orange-yellow  and 
red  globes  and  the  compara- 
tively small,  dark-brown  nuts  as 
previously  known  to  us.  The 
bread-fruit  tree  was  there  also, 
spreading  its  abundant  branches 
to  the  enticing  air,  its  fruit  sus- 
pended singly,  as  though  enor- 
mous sugar-plums  hung  on  some 
giant's  Christmas-tree. 

All  along   the  road   leading 
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to  the  Cinnamon  Gardens  we 
encountered  ever  -  increasing 
crowds  of  natives  walking  with 
stately  tread  townwards.  It 
amused  us  to  notice  that  many 
of  these  airily  clad  gentlemen 
carried,  tucked  under  their  arms, 
venerable  specimens  of  the  black 
cotton  umbrella. 

"Why  do  these  men  carry 
umbrellas  ? "  I  asked  of  my 
rickshawman. 

"  For  the  rain,  lady." 

"  But  there  is  no  rain  ! "  and 
in  truth  it  was  like  some  idyllic 
June  morning. 

"  For  the  rain  that  is  coming, 
lady,"  was  the  laconic  and  con- 
clusive reply.  And  I  rode  on, 
laughing  a  little,  believing  that 
the  men  of  Colombo  burdened 
themselves  with  these  worn  and 
faded  umbrellas  out  of  a  desire 
to  ape  English  fashions. 

Alas,  for  consequential  insu- 
larity !  The  sun  had  scarcely 
forgotten  to  smile,  when  a  soft 
warm  rain  encompassed  us.  A 
moment  later  it  had  blotted  out 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and 
we,  seated  securely  under  the 
quickly  -  raised  hoods  of  the 
rickshaws,  seemed  to  have 
passed  into  a  different  world. 
The  runners  were  heedless  of 
the  rain,  though  it  poured 
down  on  their  naked  shoulders 
and  drenched  their  gossamer 
loin-cloths.  It  was  a  relief  to 
my  motherly  soul  when  my 
charioteer  stopped  and,  lifting 
a  cunning  lid  in  the  seat  of  the 
carriage,  produced  a  mackin- 
tosh. "Now,"  I  thought,  "he 
is  going  to  put  on  a  sou'wester 
and  cape  like  a  London  cabby." 
But,  as  was  quickly  revealed, 
this  extra  wrapping  was  for  me, 
— an  apron  to  be  tucked  around 
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my  frock  ;  while  the  man,  mois- 
ture streaming  in  rills  from  his 
muscular  limbs,  ran  lightly  on. 

As  we  passed  through  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  which  even 
in  November  showed  numerous 
flowers  strange  to  our  know- 
ledge, one  of  the  men  brought 
a  blossom  with  its  long  curious- 
shaped  bud.  It  was  the  Buddha 
sacred  flower,  and  had  an  ex- 
quisite perfume.  The  fleshy 
texture  of  the  petals  resembled 
that  of  the  gardenia.  The  col- 
our was  a  rich  creamy  white, 
the  inner  side  of  the  petals  being 
shaded  from  primrose  to  orange. 
It  grows  on  a  tall  tree,  and  the 
blooms,  because  of  their  short 
stalks,  when  arranged  in  a 
bouquet  are  valueless.  The 
commercial-souled  Indian  has  a 
cunning  way  of  spiking  the 
buds  on  thin  pieces  of  cane. 
Thus  treated,  and  combined 
with  a  large  admixture  of  scar- 
let hibiscus  and  maidenhair 
fern,  they  make  charming  bou- 
quets, which,  during  the  brief 
hour  that  elapses  before  they 
fade,  easily  find  purchasers. 

The  shower  ceased  as  sud- 
denly as  it  began.  The  sun 
was  shining  when,  bearing 
branches  of  the  sweet-smelling 
cinnamon  leaves,  we  left  the 
Gardens  and  turned  town- 
wards,  our  men  first  pausing 
beside  a  great  tree  under  which 
was  stationed  a  seller  of  betel- 
nut,  the  one  who  acted  as 
leader  first  buying  and  dis- 
tributing a  number  of  the  crisp 
green  leaves,  each  holding  its 
portion  of  the  grated  nut.  The 
consumption  of  the  drug  had 
the  effect  on  the  runners  of 
acting  agreeably  as  a  restorat- 
ive, and  unpleasantly  by  stain- 
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ing  their  teeth  and  gums  blood- 
red. 

On  we  went,  again  mingling 
with  the  business-going  stream, 
which  now,  the  hour  being  fur- 
ther advanced,  belonged  to  a 
superior  class,  and  was  com- 
posed principally  of  dignified 
gentlemen,  who  wore  wider 
petticoats,  more  combs  in  their 
hair,  and  had  patches  on  the 
rents  in  their  umbrellas.  Our 
little  procession  of  rickshaws 
evidently  was  a  source  of  enter- 
tainment. From  every  side 
smiling  faces  turned  to  us,  and 
many  strange  voices  wished  us 
a  gay  "Good  morning." 

The  Boy,  with  his  rosy  cheeks 
and  blue  eyes  astare,  attracted 
a  lot  of  attention.  Welcomes 
were  heaped  upon  him,  one 
patriarch  even  insisting  on  stop- 
ping the  rickshaw  to  shake  the 
juvenile  hand. 

The  shops  were  open  now, 
and  the  streets  crowded  to 
impassability.  Many  of  our 
shipmates  who  had  come  on 
shore  in  the  morning  we  saw 
mobbed  by  hucksters  who 
pressed  upon  them  flimsy  wares. 
Although  not  yet  eight  o'clock, 
it  was  becoming  unpleasantly 
hot.  We  were  glad  to  leave 
the  jostling  throng  and  regain 
the  ship.  As  usual,  the  hour 
fixed  for  sailing  had  been  post- 
poned, so  there  was  still  a  little 
time  to  spare  before  starting. 
Hurrying  do wnstairs,  we  bathed, 
put  on  cool  thin  clothes,  and 
returned  on  deck  to  see  the  fun. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  deck- 
house several  merchants  had 
spread  out  little  shops  of  silver- 
ware, native  stuffs,  or  lace. 
Inside  the  waiting-room  a  jewel- 
ler displayed  cases  of  beautiful 


rings,  while  vendors  of  moon- 
stones and  cat's-eyes,  of  carved 
ivory  fans  and  elephants,  of 
photographs,  and  of  white  duck 
garments,  paraded  on  the  clean 
holystoned  boards.  All  around 
the  water  was  alive  with  gest- 
iculating natives,  athirst  for 
a  share  of  British  coin.  On  a 
dilapidated  canoe  perched  three 
diving  -  boys,  noisily  clapping 
naked  elbows  against  naked 
sides  as  they  shouted  vocifer- 
ously, "  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay  ! " 
Sporting  about  like  dolphins 
in  the  warm  water  beside  them 
were  two  other  creatures,  their 
darkness  oddly  relieved  by 
streaks  of  white.  These  the 
Boy's  sharp  eyes  identified  as  a 
couple  of  the  Orient  firemen. 

As  we  turned  away  from  the 
side,  our  eyes  dazzled  with  the 
glitter  of  the  sparkling  water, 
we  were  accosted  by  a  young 
man  who  showed  us  a  mango- 
seed. 

"Are  you  a  conjuror?"  the 
Artist  asked,  recalling  the  tales 
we  had  heard  of  the  Indian 
jugglers. 

"Yas,  sah." 

"Can  you  do  the  mango 
trick?" 

"  Yas.     Do  him  now." 

Seeking  a  deserted  portion 
of  the  promenade  -  deck,  we 
grouped  ourselves  in  readiness 
for  the  performance.  Any  pas- 
sengers remaining  on  board 
were  at  breakfast,  so  the 
audience  was  of  the  smallest, 
comprising  as  it  did  only  two 
children  and  a  nursemaid  in 
addition  to  our  trio. 

Our  conjuror's  appearance 
placed  him  at  once  above  the 
suspicion  of  concealing  any- 
thing up  his  sleeve,  for  sleeve 
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he  had  none.  His  dress  was 
a  scant  white  drapery  which 
began  at  the  shoulders  and 
ended  at  the  knees,  leaving 
both  arms  and  legs  uncovered. 
Placing  himself  on  the  deck 
directly  in  front  of  us,  with 
his  boy  assistants  a  little  way 
off  on  either  side,  he  began 
operations.  First  he  spread 
on  the  deck  a  small  cotton 
pocket  -  handkerchief ;  thereon, 
in  the  form  of  a  small  hillock, 
he  put  two  handfuls  of  loose 
friable  earth,  in  which  he 
planted  the  mango-seed.  This 
accomplished,  he  despatched  a 
boy  with  a  flat  tin  for  water, 
in  the  mean  time  taking  a 
hooded  snake  from  a  shallow 
basket  and  waving  it  —  the 
while  it  hissed  angrily  and 
enlarged  its  neck  —  over  the 
little  mound  of  soil,  as  he  did 
so  chanting  on  a  strange  pipe. 
The  water  fetched,  he  sprinkled 
a  few  drops  on  the  earth,  then 
covered  the  heap  with  a  small 
square  of  fringed  turban-cloth. 
After  again  repeating  his  in- 
cantations, he  lifted  the  top 
covering  and  revealed  a  tiny 
green  shoot,  not  unlike  the  first 
appearance  of  a  bean  above 
the  ground. 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed  jubi- 
lantly, "  the  seed  do  grow.  He 
need  stick,  help  him  grow." 

Taking  a  thin  slip  of  bamboo- 
cane,  he  stuck  it  in  beside  the 
tiny  sprout,  re-covering  all 
with  the  cloth,  and  making 
his  boy  support  the  shawl  from 
above,  that  the  plant  might 
have  space  to  expand.  Again 
was  the  hissing  snake  whirled 
around ;  again  sounded  the 
weird  chant ;  then,  when  we 
were  all  a-tiptoe  with  expecta- 


tion, the  magician  snatched  off 
the  concealing  cloth,  and  re- 
vealed, growing  upright  from 
the  tiny  mound  of  earth,  a 
bushy  little  mango-tree,  ver- 
dant with  many  leaves.  In 
completion  of  his  marvel  the 
wizard  lifted  the  plant  and 
showed  us  the  original  seed 
with  the  stalk  and  roots  pro- 
truding therefrom. 

All  this,  it  must  be  noted, 
was  done  in  broad  sunshine, 
on  the  bare  boards  of  the  deck ; 
and  we,  being  seated  on  the 
bench  by  the  saloon  skylight, 
could  not  only  see  the  conjuror's 
actions  perfectly,  but  could  see 
over  and  around  him.  Also  the 
tree  was  a  sturdy  plant  whose 
uncrushed  foliage  bore  no  evi- 
dence of  the  dilapidations  con- 
cealment would  naturally  have 
entailed. 

Our  wizard  salaamed  and 
departed.  The  shore  -  going 
folks  had  returned,  laden  with 
more  or  less  valueless  bargains. 
The  quartermaster,  armed  with 
a  rope,  had  hastened  the  tardy 
departure  of  sundry  avaricious 
hucksters ;  but  still  clinging  to 
the  bridge  chains  lingered  a 
diver,  a  man  of  lithe  body  and 
partially  shaven  head,  whose 
speciality  it  was  to  dive  from 
the  side  of  the  ship  after  a 
shilling  and  catch  the  coin  as 
it  descended  through  the  water. 
He  was  an  artist  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  no  lesser  sum  had 
power  to  tempt  him.  Just  as 
the  first  pulsations  of  the  engine 
were  felt,  the  coveted  coin 
glittered  and  felL  Quicker 
than  thought,  the  diver  flashed 
after  it.  An  instant  later  his 
shaven  poll  shot  upwards,  the 
coin  shining  between  his  teeth. 
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THE    INVISIBILITY    OF    THE    SOLDIER. 


THE  adaptation  of  colour  to 
ground  is  one  of  those  most 
interesting  operations  of  nature 
by  which  wild  animals  and 
insects  are  protected  by  an 
All-wise  Providence  from  de- 
struction by  their  natural 
enemies.  This  subject  may 
be  studied  practically  by  a 
visit  to  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington. 
It  is  there  demonstrated  how 
birds,  reptiles,  beasts,  and  in- 
sects are,  so  to  speak,  clothed 
in  colours  which  strongly  re- 
semble those  of  the  ground, 
herbage,  or  country  in  which 
they  have  their  dwellings. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  par- 
tridge, the  snipe,  woodcock, 
and  the  "  sisi,"  which  is  a 
description  of  small  partridge 
found  among  the  desert  hills 
bordering  on  Afghanistan  and 
Beluchistan.  Take  again  the 
rock  and  the  grass  snakes, 
each  being  clothed  by  nature 
in  strict  conformity  to  its 
habitat.  Then  look  at  the 
insect  life,  —  the  "  stick  "  and 
"leaf"  insects,  which  are  only 
two  examples  among  a  host. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them  when  lying  mo- 
tionless on  the  ground  among 
the  fallen  leaves  and  twigs 
which  are  strewn  under  trees. 
Take  again  the  markhor,  the 
ibex,  Ovis  ammon,  Ovis  poli, 
and  beasts  of  the  deer  tribe. 
How  like-  are  these  beasts  to 
the  country  in  which  they  live  ! 

Nature,  who  so  carefully 
protects  her  animal  life  from 
injury,  teaches  man  a  valu- 


able lesson  as  regards  the 
colour  of  uniform  with  which 
to  equip  our  soldiers  when 
proceeding  on  active  service 
in  the  field.  In  ancient  days 
when  armour  was  worn  by 
horse  as  well  as  by  foot  sol- 
diers, the  "  dangerous  zone  " 
was  limited  to  the  effective 
range  of  the  weapons  of  of- 
fence of  those  days  —  such  as 
arrows  shot  from  crossbows,  or 
stones  projected  from  powerful 
slings.  The  range  in  either 
case  was  very  limited,  as  is 
clearly  evident. 

Then  came  the  introduction 
of  firearms,  which  very  natur- 
ally caused  a  revolution  in  fight- 
ing. But  the  effective  range 
of  these  weapons  was  also,  at 
first,  extremely  limited.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  old 
blunderbuss  would  carry  farther 
than  the  bolt  or  arrow  from  a 
crossbow,  although  the  killing 
power  was  undoubtedly  far 
greater,  and  valued  accordingly. 

In  those  ancient  days  of 
fighting  in  battle  array  the 
opposing  armies  were  invari- 
ably well  within  visual  range 
before  they  struck  at  each 
other.  Then  followed  the  in- 
troduction of  field  artillery, 
which  caused  a  still  greater 
revolution  in  tactics.  But  the 
old  smooth  -  bore  field  -  pieces 
could  boast  only  of  a  very 
limited  range.  The  old  Brown 
Bess  and  the  Enfield  were 
distinct  improvements  on  the 
ancie'nt  flintlocks  which  were  in 
vogue  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century. 
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It  was  only  the  introduction 
of  rifled  artillery  and  rifled 
small  arms  which  necessitated 
a  decided  revolution  in  tactics. 
Battles  were  now  fought  at 
a  greater  distance,  and  with- 
out the  opposing  armies  neces- 
sarily coming  into  close  contact 
with  each  other.  I  use  the 
qualifying  word  "  necessarily," 
as,  of  course,  actual  contact 
does  occur  occasionally,  even  in 
these  latter  days  of  weapons 
of  extreme  range  and  accur- 
acy. Take,  for  instance,  the 
assault  of  a  position,  when 
cold  steel  is  brought  into  play 
once  more  as  hi  days  of  old, 
when  little  else  was  used.  We 
have  seen  thrilling  examples 
of  such  assaults  in  the  opening 
battles  of  the  Transvaal  war, 
which  is  at  present  raging  in 
the  north  of  Natal. 

The  great  nations  of  the 
world  are  now  in  possession 
of  a  magazine  -  rifle  of  small 
calibre  with  a  range  up  to 
2000  yards  and  over,  and  of 
field  and  mountain  artillery 
which  ranges  to  4000.  Troops 
are  liable  to  be  killed  or  put 
hors  de  combat  at  distances 
never  thought  to  be  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  in  the 
middle  of  the  present  century. 
In  consequence,  therefore,  of 
the  introduction  of  military 
armaments  of  such  extreme 
accuracy  and  long  -  ranging 
powers,  it  is  obvious  that 
battles  are  now  fought  —  or 
at  least  commenced  —  at  a 
distance  far  beyond  visual 
range.  This  all  points,  there- 
fore, to  the  fact  that  fighting 
nowadays  is  a  very  different 
affair  to  what  it  was  even  so 
recently  as  the  Franco-German 


war,  and  further  tends,  I  think, 
to  prove  the  absolute  necessity 
for  dressing  the  soldier  in  a 
colour  as  invisible  as  it  is 
possible  to  give  him.  In  former 
days  the  hi  visibility  of  the  sol- 
dier was  of  little  or  no  account 
when  compared  to  what  it  is 
at  the  present  day. 

Now  the  predominant  uni- 
form of  the  British  army  has 
always  been  scarlet.  If  we 
look  at  the  old  records  of  the 
many  campaigns  in  which 
British  troops  have  fought  in 
Europe  and  the  other  conti- 
nents of  the  world,  we  shall 
find  that  it  has  almost  in- 
variably been  the  custom  for 
Great  Britain  to  send  her 
soldiers  into  battle  dressed  in 
this  colour,  no  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  world  the  campaign 
happened  to  be.  There  are 
many  pictures  all  over  the 
country  showing  us  in  what 
strange  uniforms  our  fathers 
and  forefathers  fought  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present 
century,  as  well  as  in  centuries 
gone  by.  It  seems  that  no  dif- 
ference was  made  in  the  dress 
even  in  such  a  climate  as  India, 
for  we  see  that  in  the  first  war 
in  Afghanistan  from  1839-42 
our  troops  were  dressed  in  red, 
and  must  have  sweltered  under 
a  tropical  sun  on  the  plains  of 
Jellalabad  in  scarlet  tunics, 
pipeclayed  belts  and  musket- 
shngSj  and  wearing  the  old 
black  headdress  with  a  small 
peak  fore  and  aft — something 
resembling  the  shako,  but,  like 
it,  having  no  protection  from 
the  fierce  rays  of  an  Eastern 
sun.  How  our  soldiers  could 
have  stood  a  campaign  under 
such  conditions  is  not  easy  to 
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understand  in  these  days  of 
reform.  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session an  old  oil-painting  exe- 
cuted by  one  of  the  privates 
of  her  Majesty's  9th  Foot,  my 
father's  old  regiment,  illus- 
trating the  storming  of  the 
heights  of  Alimasjid  by  Gen- 
eral Pollock  in  1842.  Our 
soldiers  are  here  depicted  as 
dressed  in  scarlet,  with  pipe- 
clayed cross -belts  and  black 
headdress,  just  as  they  would 
have  appeared  on  a  barrack- 
square  in  this  country. 

Of  recent  years  the  substitu- 
tion of  smokeless  powders  for 
black  has  again  in  a  great  meas- 
ure affected  modern  tactics.  It 
is  practically  impossible  now  to 
locate  the  firing  of  infantry,  as 
it  was  formerly  by  aid  of  the 
smoke.  In  Tirah  and  the 
other  campaigns  on  the  Indian 
frontier  in  1897-98,  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  of  ample 
rifles,  chiefly  Martini -Henrys. 
But  the  Afridis  possessed  also 
several  Lee  -  Metfords,  which, 
being  expert  rifle  thieves,  they 
had  managed  to  steal,  to- 
gether with  much  ammunition. 
These  hillmen  were  enabled  to 
execute  a  considerable  amount 
of  mischief  among  our  troops 
from  inaccessible  heights  com- 
manding the  line  of  march  of 
our  troops. 

It  has  now  fortunately  be- 
come a  recognised  fact  by  our 
military  authorities  that  scarlet 
should  no  longer  be  worn  by 
our  troops  on  active  service,  as 
presenting  too  distinct  a  mark 
for  the  enemy's  artillery  and 
rifle  fire.  They  have  been  cast- 
ing around  for  years  past  for 
a  material  which  is  at  once 
suitable  in  colour,  as  well 


as  in  texture,  with  which  to 
clothe  our  troops  on  active 
service. 

This  colour  has  at  last  been 
found  in  the  shape  of  khaki, 
a  word  now  popularly  applied 
to  the  material,  and  which  is 
now  recognised  as  the  most 
suitable  colour  for  uniform  to 
be  worn  by  troops  in  the  field. 
For  the  enlightenment  of  those 
of  my  readers  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  matters  of 
military  equipment,  I  will  give 
a  short  account  of  the  history 
of  khaki,  and  what  led  to  its 
adoption  in  the  army. 

Khaki  is  the  Indian  word  for 
this  dye,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
was  an  Indian  invention  ori- 
ginally, if  I  may  so  term  it. 
The  colour  is  a  mineral  dye  of 
a  yellowish  hue,  and  has  always 
been  much  used  by  the  natives. 
But  this  Indian  dye  is  of  very 
inferior  quality,  because  it  is 
not  "fast,"  and  becomes  lighter 
with  each  successive  washing. 
This  was  the  great  difficulty 
which  regiments  had  to  con- 
tend with,  as  they  could  never 
keep  the  uniforms  of  their  men 
of  the  same  shade.  The  uni- 
forms were  washed  periodically 
— a  wing  of  the  regiment  at  a 
time  perhaps — but  this  could 
manifestly  not  always  fit  in, 
because  some  required  cleaning 
oftener  than  others.  The  result 
was  that  a  regiment,  after  a 
time,  presented  a  very  motley 
aspect,  and  consequently  looked 
untidy  and  dirty — a  constant 
eyesore  to  the  colonel  and  his 
officers,  as  in  our  army  so 
much  stress  is  always  laid  on 
a  clean  and  smart  turn-out. 

The  Indian  army  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to 
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adopt  this  colour.  I  am  really 
not  quite  sure  myself  when 
the  introduction  took  place ; 
but  when  I  first  went  out 
to  India  in  1880,  I  found  the 
native  troops  were  dressed  in 
ordinary  white  drill  which 
had  been  dyed  a  khaki  colour 
either  regimentally  or  else- 
where. It  is  the  custom  in  the 
Indian  army  —  where  almost 
every  article  of  uniform  is 
paid  for  by  the  sepoy  himself 
— for  regiments  to  make  up 
their  own  uniforms.  What 
they  did  was  to  indent  on  the 
cotton  -  mills,  which  are  now 
numerous  in  India,  for  white 
drill  in  the  piece.  This  was 
dyed  khaki  by  the  regimental 
dyer,  and  subsequently  made 
up  into  uniforms  by  the  regi- 
mental darzi  (tailor).  The  tur- 
bans worn  by  the  native  troops, 
the  helmet  covers  to  be  worn 
over  the  white  helmets  of 
British  officers,  covers  for 
water-bottles,  haversacks,  and 
the  webbing  which  formed  the 
straps  thereof — these  were  all 
dyed  this  khaki  colour  in  the 
bazaars  which  are  attached  to 
each  regiment  in  India. 

The  advantages  of  this  ma- 
terial, which  is  now  popularly 
called  khaki,  over  white  uni- 
forms was,  however,  becoming 
manifest  to  every  one,  the  col- 
our being  more  in  keeping  with 
the  arid  plains  of  India,  and  of 
the  mountains  bordering  on  the 
Pan  jab  frontier,  in  which  part 
of  India  most  of  the  fighting 
has  taken  place  since  the  first 
Sikh  war.  White  uniform,  al- 
though admirably  suited  to  the 
heat  of  an  Indian  climate,  was 
not  altogether  adapted  for  the 
everyday  working  dress  of  the 


British  soldier,  as  it  gets  so 
quickly  dirty.  The  military 
authorities  in  India,  therefore, 
in  course  of  time  decided  to 
equip  him  with  this  khaki 
material.  It  was  first  of  all, 
I  believe,  only  used  for  fatigue 
duties ;  but  for  some  time  past 
now  it  has  entirely  replaced 
white  for  all  parades  —  white 
uniform  being  retained  only  for 
church  parades  and  walking 
out. 

It  was  not  till  about  1884-85 
that  two  English  gentlemen, 
Messrs  Lemann  and  Gatti, 
were  successful  in  discovering 
what  experience  has  proved  to 
be  an  absolutely  fast  dye  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  The  whole 
Imperial  army  in  India,  includ- 
ing the  Imperial  service  troops 
of  the  various  native  States, 
have  now  been  dressed  in  khaki 
for  many  years  past.  The  ma- 
terial, in  the  shape  of  drills  and 
serges,  corduroys  and  puttees, 
is  manufactured  in  Lanca- 
shire and  elsewhere,  and  sent 
out  to  agents  in  India.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  the  invention  has  proved 
a  benefit  to  the  whole  army. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the 
dye  can  be  applied  equally  to 
woollen  and  to  cotton  clothing. 
This  is  important  in  the  event 
of  our  military  authorities  con- 
sidering it  necessary  to  clothe 
our  troops  in  serge  for  home 
use  at  any  time,  as  the  cotton 
drill  would  be  quite  unsuitable 
for  a  cold  climate. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  year 
1885  that  Lord  Koberts,  who 
had  just  taken  over  the  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India, 
took  up  the  question  of  khaki 
in  the  same  energetic  manner 
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in  which  he  went  into  every 
military  question.  He  was  early 
convinced  of  the  suitability  of 
this  colour  for  uniforms  in  the 
field,  and  he  went  farther :  he 
issued  an  order  to  have  the 
whole  equipment  of  field  and 
mountain  batteries,  including 
even  the  wheels  and  guns  them- 
selves, painted  khaki.  This  was 
a  striking  change  from  the  dark 
colour  they  had  previously  been 
painted,  and  which  presented 
such  a  contrast  to  the  usual 
surroundings  of  an  Indian  land- 
scape. The  rage  for  khaki  at 
that  tune  was  so  general  that 
some  wit  proposed  that  all 
horses  should  be  painted  khaki 
before  being  sent  on  service ! 
An  excellent  idea,  but  un- 
fortunately unpractical  till 
some  one  can  manage  perhaps 
to  breed  out  a  khaki  horse. 

The  troops  sent  out  to  Egypt 
to  take  part  in  the  successive 
expeditions  for  the  reconquest 
of  the  Soudan,  and  now  the 
Army  Corps  which  is  being 
despatched  to  the  Transvaal, 
have  all  been  fitted  out  with 
khaki.  The  soldier  on  active 
service  is  now  khaki  from  head 
to  foot.  Let  us  see  how  he  is 
dressed  in  India,  for  instance. 
The  native  soldier  has  a  khaki 
turban,  the  British  soldier  puts 
a  khaki  cover  over  his  white 
helmet;  his  haversack,  his  water- 
bottle,  his  puttees  or  leggings, 
the  spats  of  kilted  regiments, 
are  all  of  khaki ;  and  lastly,  his 
boots  are  of  unblackened  leather. 
The  British  soldier  does  not 
pipeclay  his  belts  on  service, 
and  they  consequently  very 
soon  become  dust  colour.  In 
fact,  the  fighting  soldier  of  to- 
day presents  a  striking  contrast 


to  his  predecessor  of  half  a 
century  ago. 

It  seems  a  pity,  however,  that 
we  do  not  go  heart  and  soul 
into  this  khaki  question,  as  it 
is  of  such  manifest  importance 
in  the  field.  Esprit  de  corps  in 
certain  regiments  of  the  service 
is  still  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  invisibility  of  the  soldier  on 
active  service.  For  instance, 
Highland  regiments  adhere  rig- 
idly to  their  tartan  kilts  or 
trousers,  which,  being  of  a  dark 
colour,  stand  out  in  striking  con- 
trast on  an  arid  veldt  or  moun- 
tain -  side.  These  regiments 
might  with  advantage  make 
note  of  the  pointed  remark 
made  by  one  of  the  Boers  who 
was  taken  prisoner  at  E  lands  - 
laagte.  He  is  said  to  have 
stated  that  the  soldiers  wearing 
kilts  were  very  easily  seen,  but 
not  so  those  wearing  khaki,  who 
were  difficult  to  locate.  This 
remark,  coming  from  one  of  the 
enemy  and  one  fresh  from  the 
field  of  battle,  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  higher  military 
authorities,  whose  province  it  is 
to  regulate  the  dress  of  our 
army  alike  in  the  field  as  in 
peace-time. 

Now  I  have  no  wish  whatever 
to  quarrel  with  the  kilt  in  itself. 
There  is  no  doubt,  and  every 
hill-climber  will  bear  me  out 
in  stating,  that  the  kilt  is  the 
most  suitable  dress  to  be  found 
perhaps  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  earth  for  mountain  -  climb- 
ing. Nothing  can  come  up  to 
it  in  one  essential  point — viz., 
it  leaves  the  knees  free.  The 
kilt  is  not  only  picturesque — 
it  is  also  highly  practical  and 
sensible. 
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It  may  not  generally  be 
known  to  the  English  public 
that  there  is  a  tribe  in  the 
Himalayas,  the  small  native 
State  of  Chamba,  where  men 
and  children  wear,  what  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  kilt. 
It  is  a  long  woollen  cloak,  which 
they  hitch  up  till  the  lower 
edge  reaches  just  above  the 
knees.  To  keep  it  in  this 
position,  they  wind  round  their 
waists  a  very  long  black  rope 
made  of  sheep's  wool,  which 
comes  in  useful  in  many  ways 
and  on  many  occasions.  The 
cloak  is  provided  with  a  deep 
roll  collar ;  it  is  loose  and 
open  at  the  neck  and  chest ; 
young  lambs,  unleavened  cakes, 
hookahs,  and  a  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles  are  all  stowed 
away  inside.  The  material  is 
thick,  and  impervious  to  rain. 
The  whole  dress  is  not  only 
simple  but  also  extremely  pic- 
turesque. 

I  have  already  stated  that 
I  do  not  object  to  the  kilt  in 
itself ;  but  I  do  object  to  the 
colour  on  account  of  its  dark- 
ness. I  think  it  is  a  great 
pity  to  wear  tartan  on  active 
service,  as  it  makes  the  men 
needlessly  distinguishable.  Al- 
though I  have  not  the  honour  to 
be  a  Scotsman,  and  may  natu- 
rally not  be  supposed  to  know 
about  such  matters,  still  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing the  suggestion  that  for 
active  service  Highland  regi- 
ments should  be  dressed  in 
khaki  kilts,  either  of  serge  or 
drill  as  they  best  please.  If  it 
is  voted  that  this  material 
would  not  hang  well,  there  is 
then  but  one  alternative — viz., 
khaki  knickerbockers  and  put- 


tees, like  other  regiments  of  the 
line.  I  am,  however,  strong  on 
the  one  point,  that  nothing  dark 
which  catches  the  eye  should  be 
permitted. 

Since  the  foregoing  was 
written  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  notice  that  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  has  suggested  a  re- 
versible kilt — tarian  on  the  one 
side  and  khaki  on  the  other. 
There  is,  however,  I  believe,  one 
insuperable  difficulty  to  this  pro- 
position :  a  reversible  material 
is,  of  necessity,  very  thick,  so 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
suitable  kilts  of  it,  and  I 
scarcely  think  it  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  Highlander. 
Kilts  are  made  occasionally  of 
tweed  stuffs,  the  colour  of  some 
of  which  there  is  nothing  to 
find  fault  with.  It  might  do 
instead  of  khaki,  and  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  possible  to  work  in 
some  faint  colour,  thus  giving 
distinction  to  the  various  High- 
land clans. 

Inseparably  connected  with 
this  subject  is  the  dress  of 
officers,  among  whose  ranks 
there  has  been  such  a  lament- 
ably high  percentage  of  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  several 
opening  battles  of  the  Trans- 
vaal war.  Eighteen  years  ago, 
when  we  last  tackled  the  Boers, 
they  played  the  same  game  of 
picking  off  the  officers.  Two 
years  ago,  in  the  several  ex- 
peditions when  the  North- 
west Frontier  in  India  was 
ablaze,  there  was  again  a  fairly 
high  percentage  of  officers 
placed  hors  de  combat.  The 
Afridis  and  other  frontier 
tribesmen  are  undoubtedly  fully 
alive  to  the  advantages  of 
shooting  down  British  officers, 
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who  are  generally  easily  dis- 
tinguishable —  more  especially 
so  in  the  Indian  infantry 
regiments. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here 
to  mention  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  the  Guides  infantry 
which  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition operating  against  the 
Mamund  tribe  in  the  autumn 
of  1897.  The  officers  of  that 
regiment,  as  in  fact  practically 
every  officer  in  the  whole  force, 
wore  sola  topees  (sun-hats 
made  of  pith)  in  preference  to 
their  own  helmets,  as  affording 
greater  protection  against  the 
sun.  The  Guides  had  been 
frequently  engaged  with  the 
enemy.  On  the  occasion  on 
which  occurred  the  particular 
incident  which  I  am  about  to 
relate,  a  portion  of  their  skir- 
mishing line  was  within  ear- 
shot of  the  enemy's  skirmishers, 
one  of  whom  suddenly  shouted 
out  something  in  Pushtoo  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.  One  of 
the  British  officers  heard  the 
remark,  which,  being  translated, 
was  as  follows :  "I  see  you ;  I 
know  you  by  your  hat.  I'll 
get  you  yet!"  The  British 
officer  in  question,  to  whom  the 
remark  was  directed,  was  a 
fine  stalwart  Scotsman,  a 
splendid  officer,  and  presented 
a  striking  and  noticeable  object 
in  his  sola  topee,  which,  by  the 
way,  I  may  add,  he  did  not 
discard. 

It  was  at  one  time  considered 
necessary  for  the  officer  to  be  as 
differently  dressed  from  his  men 
as  possible,  so  that  the  rank  and 
file  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
their  leaders ;  and  I  think  I  am 
right  in  stating  that  our  officers 
in  the  Crimea  wore  patrol- 


jackets  to  this  end.  But  this 
idea  seems  more  or  less  ex- 
ploded now,  and  very  rightly 
so.  The  officer's  voice  is  quite 
sufficient,  and  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse whatever  for  the  men  not 
recognising  their  officer,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  garb  he  is  dressed. 
The  officer  is,  by  nature  of  his 
position  and  office,  fairly  easily 
distinguished  from  the  rank  and 
file — less  in  British  than  in 
Indian  regiments,  where  the 
difference  is  even  more  marked, 
inasmuch  as  the  British  officer 
has  a  white  face,  and  his  dress 
generally  differs  from  that  of 
the  sepoy. 

The  officer  being  naturally  an 
invaluable  factor,  and  one  who 
should  be  preserved  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  Is  it 
not  possible  to  assimilate  to  a 
greater  degree  the  dress  of 
officers  and  men,  so  as  to  make 
the  officer  less  of  a  mark  to  the 
enemy's  rifle  than  he  is  at  pre- 
sent ?  I  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  replying  in  the 
affirmative  :  it  is  possible.  But 
whether  the  change  in  equip- 
ment and  dress  such  as  I  am 
going  to  propose  would  result 
in  a  lower  percentage  of  casu- 
alties among  officers,  experience 
alone  can  tell.  In  any  case,  it 
would  be  a  move  in  the  right 
direction. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  take  the 
two  services  separately — viz., 
officers  with  British  regiments, 
and  British  officers  with  Indian 
regiments.  These  services  are 
quite  distinct,  as  will  be  seen 
farther  on. 

In  the  British  army  the  chief 
difference  between  the  officer 
and  his  men  is  that  he  wears 
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a  sword  and  Sam  Browne  belt,1 
which,    if    fitted,    as    in    many 
cases,  with  only  one  cross  sling 
instead  of   two,  makes  him   a 
very  marked  object.     The  belts 
are   usually  of   brown   leather, 
which  is  the  right  colour ;  but  in 
some  regiments,  as  for  instance 
the  Rifle  Brigade,  60th  King's 
Royal  Rifles,  Goorkha  regiments, 
and    some    others,    black   belts 
are  worn,  not   only  by  officers 
but  by  men  as  well,  and  these 
especially  are  easily  singled  out 
by  the  keen  eye  of  a  Pathan  or 
Boer.    The  private  wears  a  belt 
with  two  large  pouches  in  front, 
and  slings  which  pass  over  the 
shoulders   and    perpendicularly 
down  to  the   waist-belt   which 
it  supports.     The  private  also 
carries  a  rifle,  which  in  no  way 
resembles    the    officer's  sword, 
and  this  difference  also  tends  to 
make  the  officer  a  marked  man. 
The  greater  field  for  improve- 
ment lies  in  the  Indian,  rather 
than  in  the  British,   army,   as 
these  regiments  are  only  officered 
by  eight  Englishmen,  and  they 
may    naturally    be    considered 
very  valuable,  in  so  far  as  they 
are   not  so   easily  replaced   as 
officers  put  hors  de  combat  in 
British     regiments.       For    the 
uninitiated  this  statement  may 
require  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion.     An   officer   in   a  native 
regiment     has     to     learn     the 
language,  the  customs,  and  the 
general    working   with    native 
troops.       All    this    cannot    be 
acquired    properly   even    in    a 
year,    as   will    be   apparent   to 
any  one  who  has  studied   the 
subject.     There  are  only  eight 
combatant  British  officers  with 


a  native  regiment — a  very  small 
number  it  will  be  remarked. 
The  whole  lot  might  very  easily 
be  put  hors  de  combat  in  a  single 
engagement  with  a  civilised 
enemy,  if  we  take  as  a  prece- 
dent the  losses  in  some  of  the 
British  regiments  which  were 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Glen- 
coe,  Elandslaagte,  and  Reit- 
fontein.  This  question  is  of 
course  quite  distinct  from  that 
with  which  we  are  immediately 
engaged ;  but  I  may  mention 
that  it  is  one  which  has  fre- 
quently been  placed  before  the 
Government.  There  are,  how- 
ever, almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties— both  financial  and  political 
— which  have  so  far  prevented 
a  satisfactory  solution  being 
arrived  at.  The  question  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article, 
and  I  merely  mention  the  fact 
to  show  how  valuable  is  the 
British  officer  of  the  Indian 
Staff  Corps. 

To  return  to  my  subject. 
The  most  striking  difference  of 
a  British  officer's  dress  in  the 
native  army  is  perhaps  his 
headgear.  He  wears  a  khaki 
helmet,  whereas  the  sepoy 
wears  the  pugri  (turban),  which 
is  made  of  khaki  In  con- 
sequence of  the  large  percentage 
of  casualties  among  officers  in 
the  Indian  Frontier  campaigns 
of  1897-98,  some  regiments 
elected  to  discard  the  helmet, 
and  replace  them  by  turbans, 
and  experience  proved  that  an 
officer  was  not  nearly  so  easily 
distinguishable  in  this  head- 
dress. It  is  quite  possible,  there- 
fore, that  in  course  of  time  every 
regiment  in  the  native  army 
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will,  either  of  their  own  initia- 
tive, or  maybe  by  General  order, 
which  would  be  infinitely  more 
satisfactory,  adopt  the  same 
headgear  as  that  of  their  men, 
and  there  would  be  much 
wisdom  in  this. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the 
sword  and  sword-belt,  I  may 
mention  that  the  remarks  I 
made  about  the  British  service 
apply  equally  to  the  British 
officers  of  the  Indian  army. 
There  are  regiments  with  black 
as  well  as  with  brown  belts. 
It  is  the  custom  to  polish  up 
both  brown  and  black  belts  to 
such  a  pitch  that  they  glisten  in 
the  sun  in  a  very  marked  man- 
ner. This  is  all  very  right  and 
proper  in  times  of  peace,  but  it 
is  a  practice  which  should  be  dis- 
continued when  the  soldier  pro- 
ceeds on  active  service.  Black 
belts  are  very  conspicuous  on 
khaki  uniforms,  and,  if  the 
scheme  for  the  invisibility  of 
the  soldier  is  to  be  thoroughly 
gone  into,  they  should  be  done 
away  with.  But  here  comes  in 
the  question  of  esprit  de  corps. 
Rifle  regiments  would  be  no 
longer  Rifles  without  black  belts, 
any  more  than  would  Highland 
regiments  be  Highland  minus 
their  kilts.  For  active  service 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  wiser 
to  have  brown  belts ;  but  Gov- 
ernment would  never  give  their 
consent,  I  am  afraid,  to  a  regi- 
ment having  two  sets  of  ac- 
coutrements, on  account  of  the 
expense  involved.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  both  brown  and  black 
belts  would  be  khaki  webbing 

O 

such  as  is  used  for  horse-girths. 
It  is  close  in  texture  and  very 
strong,  and  is  not  perishable 


like  leather,  which  is  a  great 
difficulty  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  India.  Owing  to  the 
heat,  leather  accoutrements 
get  very  hard,  and  this  is  a 
serious  inconvenience  to  the 
private  and  sepoy,  who,  when 
marching,  get  saturated  with 
sweat,  and  this  ruins  the  leather. 
Accoutrements  made  of  khaki 
webbing  might  not  be  so  last- 
ing as  leather,  and  would  require 
renewing  oftener;  but,  being 
cheaper,  would  probably  prove 
less  costly  to  Government  in 
the  long-run.  Then  again, 
there  is  the  cut  of  the  British 
officer's  coat,  which  is  different 
to  that  worn  by  the  sepoy. 
The  keen  eye  of  an  enemy, 
secure  behind  a  rock  or  in- 
trenchments,  has  frequently 
time  to  single  out  the  officer, 
owing  partly  to  his  distinct 
duties  in  the  matter  of  com- 
mand, and  also  to  the  fact  of 
his  being  distinguishable  from 
the  sepoy  in  the  matter  of  dress 
and  equipment,  which  includes 
also  his  armament.  The  Pathaii 
at  all  events  is  quick  to  single 
out  the  officer,  and  makes  him 
the  mark  for  his  rifle. 

I  now  come  to  the  question 
of  weapons — i.e.,  the  weapon  of 
the  officer.  He  is,  as  we  well 
know,  armed  with  a  sword. 
The  public  naturally  always 
look  upon  the  sword  as  insep- 
arable from  the  officer.  It  has 
always,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  alike  the  weapon  of  offence 
as  well  as  of  defence.  It  is  be- 
sides the  badge  of  rank  of  the 
officer.  In  days  gone  by,  the 
sword  was  doubtless  a  very  use- 
ful weapon  of  offence  as  also  of 
defence,  but  now  it  is  univers- 
ally recognised  that  an  officer 
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would  rely  more  on  his  revolver 
than  on  his  sword. 

If  we  are  to  carry  out  the 
assimilation  of  the  officer  and 
the  private,  I  see  nothing  for 
it  but  to  discard  the  sword 
when  proceeding  on  field  ser- 
vice. This  is  a  suggestion 
which  will  probably  stagger 
not  only  public  opinion,  but 
possibly  also  a  large  percen- 
tage of  officers  themselves.  But 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  there 
are  many  officers  in  India  who 
are  of  this  way  of  thinking — 
men  who  have  done  much  cam- 
paigning. 

Yes ;  the  sword  belonging 
to  the  infantry  officer  should 
be  left  behind  when  he  proceeds 
on  active  service.  The  time 
has  come  to  be  thoroughly 
practical  in  our  equipment  for 
field  service,  and  all  so-called 
smartness  should  give  way  to 
what  is  really  sensible  and 
practical.  The  question  natur- 
ally arises,  What  will  you  arm 
the  officer  with  ?  To  carry  out 
the  general  scheme  of  assimi- 
lation, I  would  reply :  Arm 
him  with  a  carbine.  The 
Martini-Metford  for  preference, 
with  a  magazine  attached.  It 
is  of  course  quite  understood 
that  the  officer  is  armed  with 
this  weapon  not  for  purposes 
of  offence ;  his  duties  are  those 
essentially  of  a  leader,  and  not 
of  a  combatant.  The  natural 
conclusion  is  that  the  officer, 
thus  equipped,  would  probably 
be  in  no  greater  prominence 
behind,  or  in  front  of  a  com- 
pany, as  the  case  may  be, 
than  are  the  non-commissioned 
officers.  It  may  not  be  gener- 
ally known  to  the  public  that 
an  infantry  officer  would  never 


draw  his  sword  except  when 
his  men  are  called  upon  to  fix 
bayonets  before  assaulting  a 
position  or  in  defending  in- 
trenchments  against  the  on- 
slaught of  an  enemy. 

The  sword  is,  moreover,  a 
decided  encumbrance  to  an 
officer's  free  movement  when 
manoeuvring  on '  hilly  ground 
such  as  is  found  on  the  frontiers 
of  India.  As  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, he  generally  takes  it 
out  of  his  Sam  Browne  belt 
and  uses  it  as  a  walking-stick, 
and  a  very  inferior  one  it  makes 
at  best.  The  sword  is  practic- 
ally useless  as  a  weapon  of  of- 
fence compared  to  the  revolver, 
as  the  infantry  officer  is  a  poor 
swordsman,  and  knows  very 
little  of  the  art  beyond  what 
he  works  up  for  the  annual 
inspection  parade.  The  carbine, 
on  the  other  hand,  although 
heavier,  is  a  handy  article,  and 
gives  the  officer  a  useful  weapon 
of  offence  should  he  ever  find 
himself  in  a  tight  corner  and 
have  to  defend  himself. 

I  have  quite  recently  read 
with  great  satisfaction  two 
or  three  very  sensible  letters 
which  have  been  written  to  the 
'  Times,'  fully  bearing  out  the 
arguments  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  set  forth  in  this 
article.  One  writer  points  out 
the  in  judiciousness  of  allowing 
the  officers  of  the  Coldstream 


their  regiment  on  the  helmet, 
which  is  calculated  "  to  shine 
like  a  diamond  in  the  African 
The  uselessness  of  the 


sun. 


sword  is  touched  on  by  another 
writer — an  ex-Rifleman  —  who 
avers  that  more  than  one  officer 
had  remarked  to  him  that  he 
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would  infinitely  prefer  carrying 
a  good  stick  into  action.  I  was 
glad  to  see  in  the  'Times'  of 
November  10  an  account  of  the 
inspection  by  H.K.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  of  the  Composite 
Regiment  of  Household  Cavalry 
which  is  to  be  despatched  to 
South  Africa.  Evidently  much 
care  has  been  taken  by  the 
authorities  to  fit  out  the  men  in 
a  sensible  and  workmanlike 
dress,  and  much  has  been  done 
to  dispense — as  far  as  possible 
— with  any  part  of  their  equip- 
ment which  might  glitter  in  the 
sun. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge 
the  necessity  for  taking  all  the 
above  points  into  careful  con- 
sideration. In  these  days  of 
magazine-rifles  possessing  great 
accuracy  and  long  range,  it  is 
undoubtedly  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  make  the  soldier  as 
invisible  as  possible  by  clothing 
him  from  head  to  foot  in  a 


colour  as  like  the  country  he 
is  called  upon  to  campaign  in 
as  can  be  procured.  Further, 
in  order  to  protect  the  officer 
from  being  specially  selected 
by  the  enemy's  marksmen,  he 
should  be  dressed ;  in  every  es- 
sential particular  as  his  men 
are ;  and  his  weapon  should  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  men, 
but  with  the  addition  of  his 
revolver.  As  I  said  before, 
and  will  repeat  again,  whether 
the  changes  in  dress  of  officers 
and  men  would  result  in  fewer 
casualties  on  the  field  of  battle 
experience  alone  can  tell;  but 
at  any  rate,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  would  be  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  The  time 
is  now  eminently  ripe  for  a 
further  advance  in  introducing 
a  still  more  practical  and 
sensible  war  garb  than  we 
possess  at  present. 

C.  H.  POWELL, 

Lieut. -Colonel,  1st  Goorkha  Rifles. 
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THE    SAMOA    AGREEMENT     IN    PLAIN    ENGLISH. 


WHEN  it  is  considered  that 
the  total  European  population 
of  Samoa  is  under  500,  that 
its  revenue  is  barely  £8000  a- 
year,  and  that  its  total  area  is 
less  than  half  the  size  of  Devon- 
shire, Lord  Salisbury  will  seem 
justified  in  remarking,  "  Samoa 
is  not  in  itself  a  very  important 
matter."  That  three  Great 
Powers  should  have  thought 
so  insignificant  a  place  worth 
a  moment's  contention  will 
puzzle  the  historian  who  may 
light  upon  Stevenson's  'Foot- 
note to  History '  a  century 
hence,  for  Samoa  is  not  the  key 
to  any  position,  nor  can  it  by 
any  combination  of  circum- 
stances ever  become  so.  And 
yet,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  have  been  alter- 
nately bickering  and  mending 
their  quarrel  with  machinery 
that  no  one  of  ordinary  sanity 
could  expect  to  work  smoothly 
for  a  fortnight. 

The  story  of  Samoa  is  in- 
structive for  its  own  sake.  In 
the  days  when  the  foreign 
enterprise  of  German  trade  did 
not  need  bolstering  by  the 
Government,  the  great  firm  of 
Godefroy  of  Hamburg  exploited 
every  considerable  island  in  the 
Pacific.  The  'Sixties  were  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  island  mer- 
chant. There  was  no  competi- 
tion. The  trader  sold  knives 
and  axes  and  firearms  to  the 
natives  at  a  price  fixed  only 
by  his  own  moderation.  The 
candlemaker  who  now  gets  his 
cocoanut  -  oil  from  Ceylon, 


West  Africa,  and  a  hundred 
other  places  nearer  Europe,  had 
then  to  buy  from  Godefroy 
or  go  without.  But  in  the 
'Seventies  there  came  a  fall  in 
prices.  Godefroy  went  to 
pieces,  the  Plantagen  and  Huge 
Companies  were  constructed 
out  of  the  wreckage,  and  many 
of  the  local  agents  set  up  for 
themselves,  buying  land  from 
the  natives  and  selling  it  at  a 
profit  to  the  Plantagen  Com- 
pany, which  enjoyed  something 
of  the  social  consideration  that 
belonged  to  John  Company  in 
England.  The  young  gentle- 
men who  sold  sardines  to  the 
natives  over  the  counter  in 
Apia  had  a  "von"  in  their 
names  if  nothing  in  their 
pockets ;  and  the  name  of  the 
firm  was  so  well  known  in 
Germany,  that  when  Bismarck 
invented  the  German  colonies 
his  thoughts  naturally  turned 
to  the  only  part  of  the  world 
where  there  was  the  sem- 
blance of  an  independent  Ger- 
man settlement.  The  steamer 
Lubeck  was  heavily  subsidised 
by  the  German  Government,  to 
call  monthly  at  Tonga  and 
Samoa ;  German  men-of-war 
lay  at  Apia  ;  and  feverish  efforts 
were  made  to  convince  the 
world  that  Samoa  was  a  Ger- 
man colony  in  all  but  name. 
The  Plantagen  Company,  mean- 
while, had  fallen  upon  evil  days. 
Its  trade  had  ceased  to  pay, 
and,  one  after  another,  its  out- 
lying stores  were  closed.  The 
Germans  owned,  it  is  true, 
nearly  twice  as  much  land 
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as  the  English ;  but  British 
subjects  outnumbered  them  by 
nearly  two  to  one,  two-thirds  of 
the  imports  were  English,  and, 
though  the  American  currency 
was  recognised  as  the  standard, 
the  people,  both  natives  and 
foreigners,  persisted  in  their 
preference  for  English  money. 
The  lingua  franca  was  English ; 
the  mission  influence  was  all 
upon  the  English  side;  and  upon 
the  English  trade  depended  the 
prosperity  of  many  of  the  mer- 
chants in  Auckland.  It  was, 
therefore,  impossible  for  the 
British  Government  to  pretend 
that  it  had  no  interest  in  the 
country,  even  if  the  United 
States,  who  claimed  a  coaling- 
station  in  Pangopango,  had  not 
protested  vigorously  against  the 
German  pretensions. 

Thus  arose  the  modus  vivendi 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1889, 
one  of  the  most  fatuous  schemes 
ever  devised  for  governing  a 
country.  The  natives  were  to 
be  governed  by  a  king  whom 
the  majority  did  not  obey ;  the 
whites  by  a  German  president 
of  municipality,  who  was  also 
to  act  as  adviser  to  a  king  that 
did  not  want  his  advice.  The 
consuls  were  to  sit  still  and 
watch ;  and  over  all  was  set  a 
Swedish  chief -justice,  to  inter- 
vene in  the  disputes  that  were 
certain  to  ensue.  On  these 
disputes  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enlarge  here.  Those  who  have 
not  read  the  '  Footnote  to 
History '  need  only  imagine 
the  natural  results  of  such  a 
situation  to  get  a  fair  idea  of 
what  actually  happened.  Last 
January  Mataafa  knocked  the 
bottom  out  of  it  by  usurping 
the  throne,  and  then  we  were 


astonished  to  find  that  it  had 
dragged  on  for  ten  years. 

The  only  people  who  had 
never  been  consulted  were  the 
Samoans,  who  outnumber  the 
whites  by  85  to  1.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  in  1876 
a  deputation  of  Samoan  chiefs 
waited  upon  Sir  Arthur  Gor- 
don (now  Lord  Stanmore)  and 
offered  the  sovereignty  of  their 
islands  to  the  Queen.  Thirteen 
years  later  another  High  Com- 
missioner, fresh  from  an  official 
visit  to  the  group,  remarked 
that  what  the  Samoans  wanted 
was  a  Government  that  forbade 
them  to  walk  abroad  in  their 
own  sunshine  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  on  pain  of  a  flogging, 
for  what  with  habitual  con- 
tempt for  constituted  authority, 
and  an  absurdly  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  importance  of  their 
wretched  islands,  nothing  less 
would  suffice  to  bring  them  into 
decent  order.  Kindly  Fate  has 
taken  the  same  view.  Great 
was  their  need  of  chastening  : 
greater  still  is  to  be  the 
measure  of  their  chastisement. 
They  are  delivered  bound  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and 
those  who  have  seen  the  German 
methods  of  governing  natives 
will  understand  what  that 
means.  Unless  the  leopard  has 
changed  his  spots,  the  new 
owners  of  Upolu  and  Savaii 
will  inevitably  have  a  native 
rising  on  their  hands  a  few 
months  hence.  Last  year  an 
attempt  was  made  to  levy  a 
capitation  tax  of  4s.  upon  the 
Samoans,  who  had  never  con- 
tributed directly  towards  the 
expense  of  government.  The 
experiment  failed  because  more 
than  persuasion  is  needed  to 
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extract  contributions  from  a 
people  who  prefer  anarchy  to 
good  government.  But  per- 
suasion has  no  place  in  the 
German  colonial  system,  and  if 
you  add  to  this  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  Samoans,  who 
laugh  with  Englishmen  and 
laugh  at  Frenchmen,  hate  Ger- 
mans, you  have  all  the  material 
for  a  native  "rebellion,"  with 
the  usual  repressive  measures. 

In  every  German  colony  in 
the  Pacific  a  preferential  adjust- 
ment of  trading  licences  has 
killed  the  British  trade  in  less 
than  two  years.  The  Empire, 
it  is  true,  will  not  stand  or  fall 
by  a  paltry  £35,000  worth  of 
trade;  but  the  New  Zealand 
merchant,  who  had  built  high 
hopes  upon  the  development  of 
the  Pacific  market,  will  not 
take  more  kindly  than  the 
English  missionary  to  the 
change.  He  will  not  believe 
that  the  change  is  only  tem- 
porary,— that  the  geographical 
position  of  the  islands  must,  in 
the  end,  outweigh  the  political 
necessities  of  European  Govern- 
ments, and  bring  back  to  him 
what  is  his  birthright. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  asked  us 
to  regard  the  Samoa  Agree- 
ment as  a  fair  bargain.  A  fair 
bargain  it  is,  undoubtedly,  but 
not  in  the  sense  he  asked  us  to 
believe.  "We  were  glad  to 
accept  a  renunciation  of  the 
treaty  claims  and  rights  of 
Germany  in  the  island  of 
Tonga,  where  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable and  unmistakable 
harbour.  We  take  away  the 
harbour.  .  .  ."  The  history 
of  these  rights  is  instructive. 
Mr  Shirley  Baker,  a  renegade 
Wesleyan  missionary,  engin- 
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eered  the  German  treaty  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the 
Tongans,  and,  finding  that  the 
Imperial  Government  would 
not  move  without  an  induce- 
ment, he  slipped  into  it  a  clause 
of  which  the  native  plenipo- 
tentiaries, who  employed  Mr 
Baker  as  interpreter,  have  as- 
sured me  they  were  ignorant : — 

"In  order  to  facilitate  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  objects  in  his 
dominions,  and  especially  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  a  coaling-station  in 
his  dominions,  the  King  of  Tonga 
leases  (no  fonna)  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment all  rights  of  free  use  of  the 
necessary  ground  at  a  suitable  place 
in  the  Vavau  Group,  but  always  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
of  the  King  of  Tonga" 

The  lease  was  never  executed ; 
but  fifty  tons  of  coal  were 
dumped  upon  the  chosen  spot 
in  1877,  and  the  grass  now 
grows  over  them.  In  1889 
the  German  Ambassador  as- 
sured the  English  Government 
that  it  recognised  Tonga  as 
being  within  the  British  sphere, 
and  the  captain  of  a  German 
cruiser,  who  was  sent  in  Decem- 
ber 1890  to  report  upon  the 
German  interests  when  I  was 
adviser  to  the  King  of  Tonga, 
told  me  that  his  Government 
had  withdrawn  whatever  claim 
it  might  have  had. 

The  Germans  never  had  a 
claim  to  the  harbour  of  Vavau, 
and  now  that  they  have  for- 
mally renounced  the  lease  of 
their  coaling-station,  we  do  not 
"take  away  the  harbour,"  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  it  is 
not  ours  to  take.  Over  and  over 
again  we  have  assured  the  Ton- 
gan  Government  that  we  would 
not  take  away  their  independ- 
ence without  their  consent ;  and 
3L 
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we  could  not  break  faith  with 
them  now  without  evoking  a 
passionate  protest  from  a  native 
Government  which  has,  with  all 
its  faults,  been  consistently  loyal 
and  effective.  The  Tongan  flag 
still  floats  over  Vavau,  the  cus- 
toms duties  are  still  collected 
by  Tongan  officers,  and,  if  that 
is  "taking  away  a  harbour," 
diplomatic  language  is  put  to 
strange  uses.  But  even  if  we 
broke  all  our  pledges  to  the 
Tongans,  the  exchange  would 
be  a  poor  one.  In  Samoa  British 
subjects  own  36,000  acres;  in 
Tonga  they  do  not  own  a  single 
rood.  It  was  the  most  admir- 
able feature  in  King  George's 
policy  that  he  made  the  sale  of 
land  to  Europeans  a  criminal 
offence.  "We  are  independent 
by  the  sufferance  of  the  great 
nations,"  King  George  once  said 
to  me ;  "  and  if  I  allowed  Euro- 
peans to  buy  land,  they  would 
have  an  excuse  for  taking  our 
country  from  us."  The  only 
interests  that  British  subjects 
have,  or  can  have,  under  the 
existing  constitution,  is  purely 
ephemeral.  Under  the  fear 
of  German  aggression,  the 
Tongans  might  have  been 
driven  to  seek  the  protection 
of  England;  but,  with  this 
fear  removed  for  ever,  they 
will  never  consent  to  surrender 
any  part  of  the  independence 
in  which  they  take  so  passionate 
a  pride.  Unlike  the  Samoans, 
they  have  grown  up  in  the 
habit  of  obedience  to  a  stable 
central  Government,  and  have 


paid  annually  a  capitation  tax 
nine  times  greater  than  that 
which  the  Samoans  refused  to 
pay  last  year.  Every  man  and 
woman  in  the  group  can  read 
and  write.  They  have  law-courts 
and  police  that  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  and  of  the  foreigners 
who  live  among  them,  and  al- 
though, as  at  the  present  mo- 
ment (if  my  correspondent,  the 
Minister  of  Police,  is  not  telling 
more  than  the  truth),  the  civil 
servants  have  sometimes  to  wait 
for  their  salaries,  the  native 
treasury  is  solvent,  and  there  is 
no  public  debt.  If  taking  away 
from  the  Germans  a  harbour 
that  was  never  theirs  entails 
breaking  faith  with  this  in- 
teresting people,  our  reputation 
for  straight-dealing  in  the  Paci- 
fic will  suffer  a  severe  blow.1 
Kather  than  "  take  away  the 
harbour  "  under  such  conditions, 
I  prefer  to  think  that  we  have 
in  fact  surrendered  Samoa  with- 
out any  tangible  compensation 
in  Tonga  beyond  the  extinction 
of  a  shadowy  claim  that  Ger- 
many revived  this  year  only  as 
a-  lever  to  set  the  Samoa  Agree- 
ment in  motion. 

The  other  German  conces- 
sions were  not  thought  worthy 
of  a  place  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
speech.  Choiseul  and  Ysabel 
in  the  Solomon  Group  are 
mountainous  and  heavily-tim- 
bered islands,  too  sparsely 
populated  to  support  a  native 
trade,  and  too  fever-haunted  to 
attract  European  settlers.  The 
surrender  of  the  German  extra- 


1  The  writer  will  feel  the  injustice  the  more  keenly  since  it  was  he  who  in 
1890  was  charged  with  a  mission  to  assure  the  Tongan  Government  in  the  most 
positive  terms  that  their  independence  would  never  be  taken  away  by  England 
without  their  free  consent. 
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territorial  rights  in  Zanzibar  is 
only  to  take  effect  when  the 
other  Powers  renounce  theirs. 
There  remains  the  Gold  Coast 
Hinterland,  and  here,  in  so  far 
as  an  end  is  put  to  a  perpetual 
cause  of  friction,  there  is  some- 
thing to  the  credit  side  of  the 
account.  Setting  aside  this 
part  of  the  bargain,  the  Samoa 
Agreement  may  be  tersely  put 
thus :  In  exchange  for  a  free 
hand  in  Samoa,  the  Germans 
have  given  us  what  was  never 
theirs  to  give,  and  we  are  bound 
in  honour  not  to  take.  But, 
if  we  grant  that  nations  are 
justified  in  exchanging  material 
advantages  in  one  hemisphere 
for  moral  advantages  in  an- 
other, there  is  a  secret  page  in 
the  ledger  where  the  values 


cannot  be  expressed  in  figures. 
We  have  affairs  on  our  hands 
in  a  part  of  the  world  remote 
from  the  Pacific  wherein  the 
goodwill  of  Germany,  paid  for 
by  two  insignificant  islands  and 
£35,000  worth  of  trade,  may 
well  be  cheap  at  the  price. 
It  is  not  always  well  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names, 
and  those  who  look  ruefully 
at  the  list  of  German  conces- 
sions on  paper  may  take  com- 
fort in  applying  to  the  bar- 
gain the  ponderous  platitude 
of  the  '  Times '  in  a  sense 
never  intended  by  the  writer, 
"  It  is  the  characteristic  of 
honest  exchange  that  it  is 
good  for  both  parties  and  that 
both  profit  by  it." 

BASIL  THOMSON. 
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LORD  LYTTON'S  INDIAN   ADMINISTRATION. 


WE  congratulate  Lady  Betty 
Balfour  upon  the  successful 
achievement  of  an  extremely 
difficult  task.  The  history  of 
Lord  Lytton's  Indian  Adminis- 
tration has  been  told  in  the 
pages  before  us  with  a  complete- 
ness, clearness,  and  conciseness 
which  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Few  men  could  have 
told  the  story  so  well ;  none 
could  have  told  it  better.  The 
assistance  she  received  from  Sir 
John  Strachey,  that  great  In- 
dian administrator  and  finan- 
cier; from  Sir  Alfred  Lyall, 
who  was  Foreign  Secretary 
during  her  father's  viceroyalty ; 
and  from  Sir  Charles  Elliott 
and  Sir  Stuart  Bailey,  Indian 
administrators  of  great  experi- 
ence during  the  same  period, 
adds  to  the  value  of  her  book, 
but  detracts  nothing  from  her 
personal  success.  We  have 
here  the  complete  story,  related 
from  documents  many  of  which 
are  of  the  most  confidential 
character,  of  an  Administration 
which  has  been  the  subject  of 
more  controversy  than  any  since 
the  time  of  Warren  Hastings. 

Lord  Lytton's  viceroyalty 
will  go  down  to  posterity 
famous  for  certain  landmarks 
in  the  history  of  India.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  creation  of 
the  Famine  Insurance  Fund, 
the  Delhi  Assemblage,  the 
equalisation  of  the  Salt  Duties 
and  the  abolition  of  the  Salt 


Customs  Cordon,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Vernacular  Press  Act, 
the  creation  of  the  Statutory 
Service  for  natives,  and,  last  and 
chief  of  all,  the  two  invasions  of 
Afghanistan.  All  were  of  sub- 
stantial service  to  India. 

The  famine  with  which  Lord 
Lytton's  Government  found 
itself  confronted  commenced  in 
1876.  On  New  Year's  Day 
1877  was  held  the  Delhi  As- 
semblage for  the  proclamation 
of  the  Queen's  assumption  of 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India, 
in  the  presence  of  the  heads  of 
every  government  in  India,  of 
1200  civil  servants,  of  14,000 
British  and  native  troops,  of 
77  of  the  ruling  chiefs  and 
princes  of  India,  representing 
territory  as  large  as  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany 
combined,  and  of  300  other 
native  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men. Every  possible  pomp 
and  ceremony  were  combined 
to  mark  this  great  event ;  but 
it  was  not  only  in  connection 
with  its  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  the  natives  of  India  that 
this  great  ceremony  was  im- 
portant. Although,  on  the  eve 
of  a  war,  it  was  of  vital  im- 
portance to  raise  the  enthu- 
siasm and  secure  the  loyalty 
to  the  Queen  of  all  her  great 
feudatories,  in  nothing  was  the 
Delhi  Assemblage  more  import- 
ant than  that,  on  the  eve  of  a 
serious  famine,  it  enabled  the 
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Government  of  India  to  enter 
into  timely  and  personal  con- 
sultation not  only  with  ruling 
princes,  but  also  with  the  heads 
of  local  administrations,  on  the 
subject  of  the  policy  required  to 
meet  this  grave  situation. 

Lord  Lytton  was  satisfied 
that  the  Bombay  Government 
was  dealing  with  the  famine 
difficulty  on  sound  principles, 
and  with  great  discretion  as 
well  as  energy.  Sir  Philip 
Wodehouse,  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay, took  a  serious  view  of  the 
disaster  which  had  befallen  the 
country,  and  had  advocated 
from  the  first  the  commence- 
ment of  large  public  works — a 
system  which,  before  the  year 
was  out,  became  the  universally 
accepted  plan  of  dealing  with 
labour  on  relief  works.  But  a 
very  different  state  of  things 
prevailed  at  Madras,  and  ex- 
cited the  gravest  apprehensions 
in  the  mind  of  the  Viceroy. 
The  method  of  dealing  with 
the  scarcity  in  that  Presidency 
was  to  keep  down  prices  arti- 
ficially by  huge  purchases  of 
grain,  the  Madras  Government 
not  perceiving  that  high  prices, 
by  stimulating  import  and 
limiting  consumption,  were  the 
natural  saviours  of  the  situation. 
The  result  was  that  the  Madras 
Government  had  not  only 
shaken  the  confidence  of  a  trade 
already  shy  enough,  but  had 
also  created  a  pauper  popula- 
tion, whose  numbers  were  no 
test  of  the  actual  scarcity,  and 
whom  it  afterwards  became 
very  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  The 
Supreme  Government  at  once 
forbade  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment to  buy  more  grain  as  a 
trader,  and  sent  Sir  Richard 


Temple,  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  with 
adequate  powers,  to  Madras. 
He  found  vast  numbers  in  re- 
ceipt of  relief  who  were  able  to 
support  themselves ;  but  under 
his  influence  the  wage  rate  was 
lowered  and  the  supervision  of 
relief  labour '  was  increased. 
Yet  as  the  year  went  on  the 
state  of  things  in  Madras  and 
Mysore  grew  infinitely  worse, 
and  by  the  end  of  July  the 
situation  there  was  so  deplor- 
able that  the  Viceroy  decided 
to  go  there  himself.  He  found 
a  system  which  he  described  as 
"rotten  to  the  core,"  and  with 
characteristic  boldness  he  deter- 
mined to  ask  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Governor  of  Ma- 
dras, to  accept  the  position  of 
Dictator  for  the  management 
of  Famine  Affairs, — a  position 
which  would  enable  him  to  act 
independently  of  his  Council, 
so  that  famine  business  could 
be  rescued  from  the  circumlo- 
cution of  the  Revenue  Board, 
followed  by  the  circumlocution 
of  the  Madras  Council.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  accepted 
the  task;  obstructive  officers 
were  removed ;  Major  Scott- 
Moncrieff  was  brought  down 
from  the  North- West  Provinces 
and  appointed  Chief  Engineer ; 
the  administrative  charge  of 
the  famine  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr  (now  Sir  Charles) 
Elliott,  also  from  the  North- 
Western  Provinces,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Famine  Commissioner 
of  Mysore,  with,  as  his  secretary, 
Mr  Wingate,  of  the  Bombay 
Civil  Service,  who  had  earned 
much  credit  by  his  manage- 
ment of  the  Famine  Relief  in 
one  of  the  Bombay  districts ; 
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and  General  Kennedy  was 
attached  to  the  Duke  as  per- 
sonal assistant  for  Famine 
Affairs. 

Only  those  acquainted  with 
the  Government  of  India  at  a 
time  when  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Government  was  less 
firmly  established  than  it  now 
is,  will  appreciate  the  courage 
of  the  Viceroy  in  thus  taking 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Local 
Government  one  department  of 
administration  and  placing  it 
in  the  hands  of  able  and  ener- 
getic men  brought  from  other 
governments.  The  result  fully 
justified  the  means.  Public 
works  of  a  protective  and 
remunerative  character  were 
established.  Steps  were  taken 
to  ensure  that  a  due  amount 
of  work  was  done  for  the  relief 
wages  received ;  a  thorough  and 
intelligent  inspection  of  all  the 
famine  operations  throughout 
the  country  was  held :  the  diffi- 
culties of  inducing  the  people  to 
go  to  these  works ;  of  employ- 
ing persons  in  different  stages 
of  weakness,  so  as  not  to  over- 
task them  while  yet  giving 
them  some  incentive  to  live  and 
work ;  of  clearing  the  relief 
kitchens  and  carrying  the  in- 
mates with  their  own  consent 
to  the  works  if  they  were  fit  to 
labour,  or  to  their  own  homes 
if  they  were  past  work ;  of 
establishing  and  working  a 
system  whereby  houseridden 
folk  were  relieved  in  their 
homes ;  of  preventing  pecula- 
tion ;  of  securing  to  the  Province 
a  moderate  outturn  of  useful 
work  in  exchange  for  relief 
given  to  the  able-bodied;  and 
lastly,  of  helping  the  ryots  to 
recover  their  position  of  in- 


dependence by  a  judicious  dis- 
tribution of  alms  sent  from 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
Colonies, — all  these  difficulties 
were  successfully  overcome,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  rain 
having  in  the  meantime  fallen — 
which  the  people  attributed  to 
the  Viceroy's  visit — the  terrible 
mortality  had  ceased,  and  in  the 
following  year  all  relief  opera- 
tions were  finally  wound  up. 

Up  to  this  time,  as  Lady 
Betty  Balfour  tells  us,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  had  treated 
famines  empirically  as  they 
occurred,  and  not  on  a  settled 
principle.  But  it  had  now  be- 
come clear  that  they  were  not 
to  be  looked  on  as  exceptional 
calamities  but  as  events  liable 
and  certain  to  recur,  and  that 
provision  must  be  made  for 
their  prevention  and  relief  out 
of  the  ordinary  revenue,  and 
not  by  borrowing.  It  was 
held  that  the  cost  of  famine 
relief  must  be  estimated  at  15 
millions  every  ten  years,  or 
£1,500,000  a-year  on  an  aver- 
age, and  it  was  decided  that 
that  sum  should  be  set  aside 
every  year  as  a  Famine  Insur- 
ance Fund — a  fund  respecting 
which,  as  Lady  Betty  Balfour 
truly  says,  "more  misunder- 
standing has  existed  and  more 
misrepresentations  have  been 
uttered  than  about  any  other 
question  connected  with  the 
often  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented subject  of  Indian 
finance."  Even  so  lately  as 
five  years  ago,  when,  owing  to 
the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the 
rupee,  India  was  in  financial 
straits,  and  it  was  proposed  by 
Sir  James  Westland,  the  Fin- 
ancial Member  of  Council,  to 
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reduce  the  amount  of  this  fund 
temporarily,  the  debates  in  the 
Legislative  Council  showed  that 
the  objects  of  the  fund  were 
thoroughly  misunderstood  both 
by  Europeans  and  natives  who 
were  members  of  that  Council. 
It  was  gravely  argued  that  the 
Government  should  have  locked 
up  the  sum  of  money  provided 
annually,  and  should  have  had 
it  in  hand.  But  Sir  John 
Strachey,  in  his  speech  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1878,  had  clearly  ex- 
plained the  objects  of  the  fund. 

"We  start,"  he  said,  "with  the 
hypothesis  that  in  every  ten  years 
the  Government  of  India  will  have 
to  spend  £15,000,000  on  the  relief 
of  famine.  If  we  provide  for  this 
purpose  a  bond  fide  surplus  of  l£ 
millions  a-year  for  ten  years,  we  shall 
have  obtained  our  15  millions.  As 
we  cannot  keep  our  annual  savings 
locked  up  in  a  separate  box,  it  is 
inevitable  that  when  the  actual  ne- 
cessity for  spending  the  15  millions 
arises  we  shall  have  to  borrow  money, 
so  that  what  we  have  practically  to 
do  is  this  :  we  must  reduce  our  debt 
by  l£  millions  year  by  year  during 
the  whole  period.  Thus  when  the 
necessity  for  spending  the  15  millions 
arises  we  can  borrow  that  amount, 
and  be  no  worse  off  than  we  were 
ten  years  before." 

He  then  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  the  Government 
was  obliged  to  borrow  every 
year  at  least  2£  millions  for 
the  construction  of  produc- 
tive public  works,  and  added : 
"It  would  be  obviously  ab- 
surd to  pay  off  every  year  debt 
to  the  amount  of  £1,500,000, 
and  simultaneously  to  incur 
fresh  debt  to  the  same  extent. 
What,  therefore,  we  have  to 
do  in  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  case  is,  by  applying  to 
the  construction  of  these  works 


the  proceeds  of  the  new  taxes, 
to  reduce  by  £1,500,000  a-year 
the  sum  which  we  might  other- 
wise have  borrowed."  In  these 
words  he  has  told  the  true 
use  of  the  Famine  Insurance 
Fund. 

The  policy  of  this  fund,  in- 
troduced by  Lord  Lytton,  has 
been  substantially  followed  ever 
since.  As  Lady  Betty  Balfour 
says,  it  has  fulfilled  financially 
the  designs  of  its  authors,  and 
its  maintenance  has  from  the 
time  of  its  establishment  until 
now  been  treated  as  essential 
to  a  sound  administration  of 
the  finances  of  India. 

The  equalisation  of  the  Salt 
Duties  and  the  abolition  of 
the  Salt  Customs  Cordon  were 
perhaps  the  greatest  boons 
ever  conferred  by  any  Govern- 
ment of  India  both  upon  the 
Government  itself  and  upon 
the  people.  Salt  was  then,  as 
it  is  now,  in  India  the  one  and 
only  source  of  taxation  which 
in  any  way  touches  the  great 
mass  of  the  population.  In 
Madras  and  Bombay  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  from  the  sea 
is  cheap  and  easy,  and  for  these 
Presidencies,  as  well  as  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Central 
Presidency  and  the  native 
States  of  Southern  India,  the 
sea  is  the  great  source  of 
supply.  Bengal  and  Assam, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
climate  is  so  damp  that  the 
salt  cannot  be  easily  obtained 
by  the  cheap  process  of  solar 
evaporation,  obtain  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  supply  from 
Cheshire.  The  Punjaub  pos- 
sesses inexhaustible  supplies  of 
rock  -  salt,  which  is  consumed 
by  about  14  millions  of  people. 
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Forty -seven  millions  of  our 
subjects  depend  almost  entirely 
for  their  salt  on  the  native 
States  of  Kajputana  or  on 
places  on  the  confines  of  those 
States.  In  1877  the  systems 
under  which  the  duty  was 
levied  and  the  rates  of  duties 
varied  in  the  different  provinces. 
For  the  purpose  of  levying  a 
customs  duty  upon  imported 
salt,  a  customs  line  was  main- 
tained for  a  distance  of  more 
than  1500  miles ;  and  similar 
lines,  some  hundreds  of  miles 
in  length,  were  established  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of 
salt  from  native  States  into 
British  territory.  To  quote 
from  Sir  John  Strachey's 
Budget  speech  of  1877-78— 

"Along  the  greater  part  of  this 
enormous  system  of  Inland  Custom 
lines,  which  if  they  were  put  down  in 
Europe  would  stretch  from  London 
to  Constantinople,  a  fiscal  barrier  has 
been  created  comparable  to  nothing 
that  I  can  think  of  except  the  great 
wall  of  China.  It  consists  principally 
of  an  impenetrable  hedge  of  thorny 
trees  and  bushes,  supplemented  by 
stone  walls  and  ditches,  across  which 
no  human  being  or  beast  of  burden 
or  vehicle  would  pass  without  being 
subjected  to  detention  and  search. 
It  is  guarded  by  an  army  of  some 
8000  men." 

Sir  John  Strachey  expressed 
his  strong  belief  that  more 
than  100,000,000  of  people  at 
that  time  failed  to  obtain 
a  full  supply  of  salt.  He  de- 
scribed how,  with  the  existing 
means  of  communication,  it  was 
a  physical  impossibility  to  bring 
from  Rajputana  the  salt  re- 
quired for  some  50,000,000 
people.  He  pointed  out  that 
for  such  a  condition  of  things 


reduction  of  duty  would  no 
more  afford  a  remedy  than  it 
would  be  a  remedy  in  a  food 
famine  to  give  money  to  people 
when  no  food  existed  in  the 
markets.  "It  was  necessary," 
he  said,  "to  provide  cheap 
means  of  transport  to  a  practi- 
cally unlimited  extent  between 
the  salt  in  Rajputana  and  our 
own  markets,  and  also  to  make 
arrangements  by  which  the 
price  of  salt  to  our  people 
should  be  freed  from  influences 
outside  our  territory." 

Elaborate  inquiries  were  now 
set  afoot  by  Lord  Lytton  as  to 
the  annual  outturn  of  salt,  the 
cost  of  its  production,  its  selling 
price,  and  the  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
proprietors  of  the  works,  and 
the  State,  the  duties  levied  by 
the  State,  the  course  of  trade, 
and  the  interests  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  works  in  the 
native  States  being  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  British 
Government, — the  assumption 
being  that  excise  duties  would 
be  levied  at  the  works  before 
the  salt  was  permitted  to  be 
removed,  and  all  other  duties 
on  salt  of  every  description, 
including  transit,  would  be 
abolished. 

Before  the  end  of  1878  these 
inquiries,  and  the  negotiations 
following  upon  them,  had  been 
completed.  All  the  principal 
sources  of  salt-production  had 
been  taken  over  on  lease,  and 
the  minor  sources  closed.  Lib- 
eral compensation  had  been 
paid  to  all  interested  in  the 
salt-works  which  had  been 
suppressed,  annual  payments 
had  been  secured  by  treaty 
to  the  native  States,  compen- 
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sation  had  been  given  for  the 
transit  duties  abolished,  and 
in  the  Budget  of  1878-79  the 
salt  duties  were  equalised,  taxa- 
tion was  thereby  lowered  by 
£1,400,000,  the  great  salt  cordon 
was  abolished,  this  chief  source 
of  revenue  to  the  Government 
of  India  was  placed  upon  a 
sound  basis,  and  the  people 
were  given — what  they  have 
had  ever  since — the  means  of 
obtaining  with  the  least  pos- 
sible inconvenience,  and  at  the 
cheapest  rate  consistent  with 
financial  interests,  a  supply  of 
salt  only  limited  by  their  capa- 
city of  consumption. 

The  Vernacular  Press  Bill 
was  introduced  in  March  1878. 
It  dealt  only  with  newspapers 
published  in  oriental  languages. 
It  enabled  a  magistrate,  with 
the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government,  to  require 
the  printer  or  publisher  of 
any  such  paper  to  enter  into 
a  bond  binding  himself  not  to 
print  or  publish  anything  likely 
to  excite  feelings  of  dissatis- 
faction to  the  Government  or 
antipathy  between  persons  of 
different  races,  castes,  religions, 
or  sects,  and  not  to  use  the 
paper  for  purposes  of  extortion. 
If  these  conditions  were  vio- 
lated, the  Local  Government 
might  warn  the  newspaper  by 
a  notification  in  the  'Gazette,' 
and  if,  after  such  warning,  the 
offence  was  repeated,  the  Local 
Government  might  issue  its 
warrant  to  seize  the  plant  of 
the  paper  and  declare  any  de- 
posit made  on  the  bond  for- 
feited. There  was  an  appeal 
to  the  Governor  -  General  in 
Council  against  anything  done 
by  the  Local  Government  or 


by  any  other  inferior  authority. 
This  law  previous  to  its  intro- 
duction had  been  forwarded  for 
the  consideration  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Viceroy's  Council 
and  of  each  Local  Government 
and  Chief  Commissioner.  Every 
member  of  the  Council,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Madras, 
every  one  of  the  ten  different 
local  governments  and  admin- 
istrations consulted,  was  in 
favour  of  legislation. 

The  bill,  having  been  prepared, 
was  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  with  a  strong 
statement  by  the  Viceroy  that 
it  was  his  deliberate  and  sincere 
conviction  that  the  measure 
was  imperatively  called  for  by 
that  supreme  law — the  safety 
of  the  State. 

"Not  content,"  said  Lord  Lytton, 
"with  misrepresenting  the  Govern- 
ment and  maligning  the  character  of 
the  ruling  race  in  every  possible  way 
and  on  every  possible  occasion,  these 
mischievous  scribblers  have  of  late 
been  preaching  open  sedition ;  and, 
as  shown  by  some  of  the  passages 
which  have  to-day  been  quoted  from 
their  publications,  they  have  begun 
to  advocate  combination  on  the  part 
of  the  native  subjects  of  the  Empress 
of  India  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  British  Raj." 

When  the  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Legislative  Council  nine 
members  of  that  Council  spoke 
on  the  bill,  including  all  the 
official  members  and  the  only 
native  member  of  the  Council 
then  present.  All  spoke  in 
favour  of  it,  and,  though  re- 
gretting the  necessity  for  such 
a  law  in  a  British  dependency, 
admitted  that  it  was  necessary. 
The  bill  was  passed  and  became 
law.  The  Secretary  of  State 
approved  it,  having  regard  to 
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the  overwhelming  weight  of 
authority  in  favour  of  it  in 
India,  and  to  the  soundness  and 
sufficiency  of  the  reasons  put 
forth  in  its  support.  It  was 
attacked  by  Mr  Gladstone  in 
Parliament,  but  he  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  56.  Yet  it 
had  a  brief  life  of  less  than  four 
years.  When  Lord  Lytton  left 
India  more  than  two  years 
later,  only  on  one  occasion  had 
proceedings  been  taken  under 
the  Act.  The  publisher  of  one 
native  newspaper  had  been 
called  upon  to  give  security 
that  he  would  not  again  pub- 
lish seditious  writings.  He 
gave  a  bond,  but  he  closed  his 
paper.  A  year  later  he  applied 
for  permission  to  reissue  his 
paper,  and  undertook  to  be  more 
careful  in  future,  and  the  per- 
mission was  given.  During  the 
two  last  years  of  Lord  Lytton's 
viceroyalty  the  Act  was  never 
put  in  force.  The  very  fact 
of  the  existence  of  the  Act  had 
been  sufficient  to  keep  native 
newspapers  within  bounds. 
Nevertheless  in  1882  Lord 
Ripon's  Government  repealed 
the  Act  on  this  very  ground, 
that  it  had  never  been  put  into 
operation.  "  From  that  time," 
says  Lady  Betty  Balfour,  "  the 
vernacular  press  had  a  free 
hand,  unchecked  save  by  the 
uncertainty  whether  section 
124a  of  the  Penal  Code  might 
not  be  applied  to  their  writings, 
and  the  various  Local  Govern- 
ments watched  the  increasing 
venom  of  the  press  with  pro- 
found anxiety." 

In  1892  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Supreme  Government,  to 


prosecute  a  Calcutta  newspaper 
for  sedition.  The  jury  dis- 
agreed, the  judge  did  not  ex- 
press his  agreement  with  the 
verdict  of  the  majority,  and 
the  prosecution  fell  through. 
In  1897  the  murders  of  Messrs 
Hand  and  Ayerst  at  Poona 
were  attributed  to  the  violent 
inflammatory  articles  of  the  ver- 
nacular press ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  having  in  mind 
the  disastrous  reversal  of  Lord 
Lytton's  endeavour  to  grapple 
with  the  evil,  were  unwilling  to 
introduce  another  Vernacular 
Press  Act.  The  wording  of 
the  old  section  124a  of  the 
Penal  Code  was  however  so 
amended  as  to  make  disaffection 
towards  her  Majesty  equally 
punishable  with  disaffection  to- 
wards her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. A  new  clause  was 
added,  making  punishable  the 
attempt  to  promote  feelings 
of  hatred  or  enmity  between 
different  classes  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects ;  the  law  dealing  with 
the  circulation  of  rumours  with 
the  intention  of  causing  mutiny 
or  riot  or  of  disturbing  public 
tranquillity  was  amplified ;  new 
powers  were  given  to  superior 
magistrates  to  take  security 
from  any  persons  circulating 
seditious  matter  or  matter 
likely  to  promote  enmity  be- 
tween classes,  or  intended  to 
intimidate  public  officers,  and 
in  case  security  was  not  given, 
the  offenders  could  be  com- 
mitted to  prison ;  and  cases 
of  seditious  publication  were 
brought  within  the  cognisance 
of  the  superior  magistrates,  in- 
stead of  having  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  sessions.  But, 
as  Lady  Betty  Balfour  says, 
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"it  is  at  least  permissible  to 
doubt  whether  Lord  Lytton's 
method  of  dealing  with  the 
vernacular  press  would  not 
have  been  found  in  practice  a 
lighter  and  less  galling  yoke 
than  that  to  which  after  the 
lapse  of  fifteen  years  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  subject  it." 

The  admission  of  natives  of 
India  to  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
Crown  was  in  Lord  Lytton's 
time,  as  it  had  been  before  and 
has  been  ever  since,  one  of  the 
burning  questions  of  Indian 
Administration.  As  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  William  IV.  an 
Act  was  passed  "  which  merely 
amounted  to  a  pious  opinion 
that  birth  or  colour  did  not  dis- 
qualify any  one  from  holding 
any  appointment,  but  left  the 
question  for  practical  purposes 
very  much  where  it  was." 
Lord  Lawrence  tried  to  deal 
with  the  question  in  1867,  but 
with  little  practical  result. 
Lord  Mayo  took  it  up ;  and  in 
1870  the  Duke  of  Argyll  passed 
in  the  British  Parliament  an 
Act,  aiming  directly  at  the 
legal  difficulty  involved  by  the 
statutory  reservation  of  the 
higher  appointments  for  the 
covenanted  Civil  Service,  and 
enabling  the  native  authorities, 
notwithstanding  any  previous 
law,  to  appoint  natives  of  India 
to  any  office  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, but  subject  always  to  such 
rules  as  might  from  time  to 
time  be  prescribed  by  the 
Governor -General  in  Council 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Rules  were 
passed  in  1873,  but  being  con- 
sidered insufficient  by  the 


Home  Government,  were  dis- 
allowed. In  1875  Lord  North- 
brook  drew  up  wider  rules,  but 
they  remained  practically  in- 
operative. 

In  1877  Lord  Lytton  took 
the  question  up,  greatly  aided 
by  Mr  Eden,1  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  /Bengal.  His  view 
was  that  the  covenanted  Civil 
Service  should  be  strictly  a 
corps  d'dlite,  and  should  be  con- 
fined to  those  appointments 
which  could  not  safely  be 
trusted  to  natives ;  and  he 
advocated  the  reduction  of  the 
recruitment  for  the  covenanted 
Civil  Service  paripassu  with  the 
substitution  of  a  native  Civil 
Service.  Proposals  were  sent 
home  to  this  effect ;  but  Lord 
Cranbrook,  the  then  Secretary 
of  State,  while  complimenting 
the  Viceroy  and  the  Govern- 
ment on  their  endeavours  to 
deal  with  this  question,  de- 
clined to  sanction  anything 
which  involved  legislation,  and 
thus  extinguished  the  proposal 
for  a  native  Civil  Service. 
He  directed,  however,  that  a 
smaller  scheme  should  be 
drawn  up,  confined  to  appoint- 
ing every  year  to  the  Civil 
Service  of  India  any  such  num- 
bers of  natives  as  might  be 
determined  on,  and  proportion- 
ately decreasing  the  number  of 
recruits  for  the  covenanted 
Civil  Service.  Amended  rules 
were  sent  home,  were  approved, 
and  were  followed  by  a  Gov- 
ernment resolution  in  December 
1879  in  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rules.  The  statu- 
tory service  was  constituted, 
and  for  eight  years  succeeded 
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in  giving  effect  to  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's main  object.  But  the 
scheme,  in  not  constituting  a 
real  service,  but,  as  Lady  Betty 
Balfour  points  out,  only  "  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms," 
selected  by  each  local  govern- 
ment on  different  principles, 
was  not  altogether  a  success ; 
and  in  Lord  Dufferin's  time  the 
statutory  service  was  swept 
away  in  favour  of  a  provincial 
service,  which  in  one  point — 
that  of  occupying  posts  held 
both  by  the  covenanted  and 
uncovenanted  branches — prac- 
tically reverted  to  Lord  Lytton's 
original  plan. 

We  come  now  to  the  feature 
of  Lord  Lytton's  administra- 
tion which  occasioned  at  the 
time  as  fierce  controversy  as 
has  ever  raged  about  any  act 
of  any  Governor  of  India, — 
his  dealings  with  Afghanistan. 
The  story  of  these  dealings  is 
now  made  public  for  the  first 
time.  We  have  before  us  the 
facts  which  existed,  and  it  is 
upon  these  facts  that  any  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Lytton's  actions 
must  in  future  be  based. 

In  her  introductory  chapter 
Lady  Betty  Balfour  quotes  from 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  a  masterly 
statement  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  two  distinct 
schools  representing  the  two 
distinct  policies  advocated  for 
dealing  with  affairs  beyond  our 
Indian  frontier — the  two  poli- 
cies we  know  as  the  policy 
of  masterly  inactivity  and  the 
forward  policy.  With  the 
former  policy  Lord  Lawrence's 
name  is  for  ever  associated ; 
with  the  latter  the  name  of 
Lord  Lytton.  Yet  both  schools 
have  always  been  alike  agreed 
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that  Russian  influence  should 
be  excluded  from  Afghanistan 
at  any  cost.  Both  are  equally 
agreed  that  it  should  be  our 
endeavour  to  maintain  a 
thoroughly  friendly  Power  be- 
tween India  and  the  Russian 
possessions  in  Central  Asia. 
Lord  Lawrence,  writing  in 
1868,  advocated  that  Russia 
should  be  plainly  told  "  that  an 
advance  towards  India  beyond 
a  certain  point  would  entail 
upon  her  war  with  England  in 
every  part  of  the  world." 

General  Kaufmann,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Russian  Tur- 
kestan, had  commenced  corre- 
spondence with  the  Amir  in  the 
year  1870.  In  1872  the  Amir 
Sher  Ali  was  so  much  alarmed 
that  he  forwarded  General 
Kaufmann's  letter  to  the 
Viceroy,  and  entreated  the 
British  Government  to  bestow 
more  serious  attention  than 
they  had  hitherto  done  on  the 
establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  empire  of  Afghanistan. 
But  as,  in  1869,  the  Russian 
Government  had  assured  Lord 
Clarendon  that  they  looked 
upon  Afghanistan  as  com- 
pletely outside  the  sphere  of 
Russian  influence,  and  as  the 
British  Government  at  this 
time  believed  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, or  thought  it  desirable 
from  motives  of  policy  to  pro- 
fess to  believe  it,  the  Viceroy 
wrote  expressing  to  the  Amir 
his  confident  belief  that  the 
assurances  given  by  Russia  to 
England  in  regard  to  Afghan- 
istan would  be  strictly  and 
faithfully  adhered  to.  But 
while  the  Russian  Government 
continued  to  give  positive  as- 
surances to  the  English  Foreign 
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Office  that  they  considered 
Afghanistan  as  entirely  beyond 
their  sphere  of  action,  General 
Kaufmann  continued  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Amir.  He 
expressed  the  wish  that  the 
Russians  and  Afghans  should 
become  more  firm  and  con- 
solidated daily;  he  addressed 
Sher  Ali  as  though  he  were  a 
subordinate  ally  of  the  Russian 
Government,  and  spoke  of  the 
Amir  endeavouring  to  become 
"worthy  of  the  grace  of  my 
august  master."  And  still  the 
Viceroy  continued  to  assure  the 
Amir  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  no  wise  shared  or  ap- 
proved his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
increasing  frequency  and  sig- 
nificance of  these  unsolicited 
communications. 

Khiva  fell,  and  Kaufmann 
again  wrote  to  the  Amir.  Then 
the  Amir  replied  to  him  without 
consulting  the  Viceroy,  and  for 
the  first  time,  disregarding  the 
established  etiquette  that  no 
Amir  of  Kabul  should  ever 
address  the  Viceroy  of  India 
except  in  his  own  name  and 
under  his  own  signature,  ad- 
dressed the  Viceroy  indirectly 
through  one  of  the  Afghan 
Ministers.  Kaufmann  endeav- 
oured to  persuade  the  Amir 
that  the  matrimonial  alliance 
now  concluded  between  a  son 
of  the  Queen  of  England  and 
a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  authorised  Russia  to 
make  herself  a  partner  with 
England  in  the  protection  of 
Afghanistan,  and  the  Amir  was 
so  persuaded.  In  1873  Sher 
Ali  reviewed  his  position  as 
between  the  two  great  Powers. 
He  gave  his  preference  to  Eng- 
land, and  made  a  last  effort  to 


obtain  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment more  definite  and  practical 
protection.  He  sent  an  Envoy 
to  confer  with  the  Viceroy, 
Lord  Northbrook,  at  Simla. 
Lord  Northbrook  telegraphed 
home,  and  proposed  to  assure 
the  Amir  that  the  Government 
would  help  'him  with  money, 
arms,  and  troops,  if  necessary, 
to  repel  an  unprovoked  invasion, 
if  he  unreservedly  accepted  our 
advice  in  foreign  affairs;  but 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  entirely 
declined  to  sanction  any  such 
undertaking,  and  the  Viceroy 
could  only  promise  the  Envoy 
to  assist  the  Amir  in  any  cir- 
cumstances with  advice,  assure 
him  that  a  Russian  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  was  not  appre- 
hended, and  offer  to  supply 
him  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  arms. 

"To  those  who  look  back,"  says 
Lady  Betty  Balfour,  "  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty-five  years  upon  these 
transactions,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  refusal  of  the  British  Ministry 
to  entertain  Sher  Ali's  request  for  an 
assurance  of  protection  was  fraught 
with  very  serious  consequences,  and 
the  departure  of  the  Afghan  Envoy 
was  followed  in  effect  by  the  rupture 
of  friendly  relations  at  Kabul." 

From  this  date  there  was  a 
marked  change  for  the  worse 
in  the  Amir's  attitude  towards 
the  Government  of  India,  and 
in  September  1875  a  Russian 
Envoy  arrived  for  the  first  time 
at  Kabul,  and  was  entertained 
there  with  marked  considera- 
tion. From  that  time  forward 
the  Russian  Governor-General 
was,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
permanently  represented  at 
Kabul,  one  special  Envoy  re- 
lieving another. 

In  March  1874  there  was  a. 
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change  of  Ministers  in  England. 
Mr  Disraeli  became  Prime 
Minister,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
In  that  year  and  the  following 
year  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  Khiva  and  the  Attrek 
was  annexed  to  Russia,  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  the  Khanate 
of  Khokand.  Lord  Northbrook 
again  addressed  the  British 
Government,  and  received  in- 
structions to  press  upon  the 
Amir  the  reception  of  a  tem- 
porary embassy  in  his  capital. 
Lord  Northbrook's  Government 
insisted  on  the  improbability  of 
the  Amir's  agreeing  to  this,  on 
the  impolicy  of  pressing  the  de- 
mand against  his  will,  and  on 
the  inutility  of  establishing  an 
agency  in  Kabul  without  his 
hearty  consent. 

There  was  thus  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Home  and  the  Indian 
Governments  when  in  the  spring 
of  1876  Lord  Lytton  was  ap- 
pointed Viceroy.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's instructions  to  Lord 
Lytton  in  regard  to  his  dealings 
with  Afghanistan  will  be  found 
in  Lady  Betty  Balfour's  book 
He  considered  it  essential  that 
a  friendly  mission  should  be 
sent  to  Kabul,  though  he  re- 
cognised the  fact  that  the  Amir 
might  refuse  to  receive  it,  but 
in  that  case-  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
Amir's  complete  estrangement. 
Should  the  Amir  accept  the 
mission,  the  Viceroy  was  given 
a  free  hand  to  deal  with  the 
questions  of  granting  him  a 
fixed  and  augmented  subsidy, 
and  of  the  recognition  of  a  de 
facto  order  in  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Afghanistan. 


He  was  authorised,  should  he 
find  it  necessary,  to  give  an 
explicit  offer  by  treaty  or  other- 
wise of  material  support  to  the 
Amir  in  case  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion, the  Government  only  re- 
serving their  right  of  judgment 
as  to  the  circumstances  involv- 
ing the  application  of  material 
assistance  in  some  clear  case 
of  unprovoked  aggression. 

Before  he  left  London,  Lord 
Lytton  had  an  interview  with 
Count  Shouvalow,  and  it  is 
instructive  to  read  now  what 
the  Russian  assurances  given  at 
that  interview  were.  Shouvalow 
read  to  Lord  Lytton  a  despatch 
from  the  Russian  Chancellor, 
authorising  him  to  assure  Lord 
Lytton  that  Russia  had  no 
desire  to  approach  Afghanistan 
from  any  direction,  and  least  of 
all  by  way  of  Merv.  Should 
her  military  forces  be  unavoid- 
ably obliged  to  occupy  Merv, 
their  occupation  would  in  any 
case  be  only  temporary.  He 
advocated  an  alliance  between 
England  and  Russia,  on  the 
basis  that  England  should  aid 
Russia,  cordially  and  openly,  in 
effecting  as  soon  as  possible  the 
disarmament  of  Afghanistan, 
and  of  all  the  Mohammedan 
populations  of  all  the  States  in- 
tervening between  India  and 
the  Russian  possessions  in 
Central  Asia,  and  the  division 
of  these  territories  between  the 
two  Powers.  Lord  Lytton  in 
reply  told  the  Russian  Minister 
that  the  British  Government 
would  tolerate  no  attempt  on 
the  part  of  General  Kaufmann 
to  obtain  an  influence  in  Afghan- 
istan or  in  any  of  our  frontier 
States,  and  that  we  should 
absolutely  refuse  to  co-operate 
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with  Russia  in  any  anti- 
Mohammedan  Crusade  such  as 
that  suggested. 

"We  regard,"  he  said,  "Afghanistan 
and  Beloochistan  as  the  porches  of 
British  India  ;  we  should  defend  them 
with  all  our  power  against  aggression 
by  any  foreign  State  ;  we  would  never 
knowingly  allow  Russia  to  enter  into 
any  relations  with  those  States  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  undermining 
our  influence  over  their  rulers  or  their 
people,  and  would  never  become  a 
party  to  any  injury  to  our  Moham- 
medan allies  or  subjects." 

The  Russian  Ambassador 
replied  that  he  accepted,  with- 
out reserve,  with  regard  to 
Afghanistan,  the  position  as 
Lord  Lytton  had  denned  it. 

In  a  confidential  paper  writ- 
ten immediately  after  his  final 
interview  with  the  Ambassador, 
Lord  Lytton  thus  wrote : — 

"  The  Eussian  Government  has 
established  those  means  of  direct, 
convenient,  and  safe  communication 
which  Sher  Ali  refuses  to  us,  and 
which  we  are  afraid  of  proposing  to 
him,  although  we  openly  subsidise 
his  Highness.  At  the  same  time  the 
Eussian  Chancellor  holds  us  respon- 
sible, as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the 
exercise  of  an  authority  over  the 
Amir  which  we  neither  possess  nor 
know  how  to  acquire.  The  Eussian 
General  confidentially  avows  his  ob- 
ject to  be  the  disarmament  of  Af- 
ghanistan, yet  he  has  acquired  such 
influence  at  Kabul  that  he  can  not 
only  commuicate  with  Sher  Ali  Khan 
whenever  he  pleases,  but  also  reckon 
with  confidence  upon  the  Amir's 
obedience  to  his  instructions.  Eng- 
land openly  declares  her  object  to  be 
the  prosperity  and  independence  of 
Afghanistan,  and  for  the  furtherance 
of  that  object  she  subsidises  its  ruler  ; 
yet  she  has  so  little  influence  at 
Kabul  that  she  cannot  induce  Sher 
Ali  to  receive  an  agent  from  her 
Viceroy  or  tolerate  the  passage  of  a 
British  officer  through  his  territories. 
Comment  on  these  facts  is,  I  think, 
superfluous.  I  cannot  conceive  a 


situation  more  fundamentally  false 
or  more  imminently  perilous  than 
the  one  which  they  reveal." 

Lord  Lytton's  first  object  on 
arrival  in  India  was  the  im- 
provement of  our  relations  with 
Afghanistan, — relations  which 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  when 
leaving  India  had  written  de- 
scribing as  "  unsafe  and  humili- 
ating." He  brought  the  matter 
at  once  before  his  Council,  and 
they  willingly  agreed  that,  while 
no  letters  should  be  sent  by  the 
Viceroy  himself,  a  less  formal 
communication  should  be  made 
to  the  Amir  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Peshawur,  telling  him 
that  it  was  proposed  to  send 
either  to  Kabul  or  to  any  other 
place  which  he  might  prefer  a 
special  mission  to  announce  to 
him  the  recent  accession  of  the 
Viceroy  to  office,  and  the  as- 
sumption by  the  Queen  of  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India,  and 
assuring  him  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  to  be  a  mis- 
sion of  compliment  and  courtesy. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  Amir 
would  receive  the  envoy  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible that  in  the  course  of 
amicable  communications  the 
real  wishes  of  the  Amir  might 
be  ascertained.  Sir  Lewis  Pelly 
was  selected  as  Envoy  by  the 
Viceroy ;  but  in  May  the  Amir 
wrote  to  the  Commissioner  a 
letter  which  was  virtually  a 
refusal  to  receive  the  proposed 
mission,  but  he  offered  to  send 
to  the  Viceroy  a  confidential 
agent  of  his  own.  It  was  per- 
fectly clear  from  information 
which  reached  the  Viceroy  from 
undeniable  sources  that  the 
Amir  was  now  convinced  that 
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there  was  nothing  more  to  be  got 
out  of  us,  and  not  much  to  be 
feared  from  us ;  that  he  looked 
upon  Russia  as  more  formidable 
than  England,  and  believed  that 
we  held  the  same  view.  It  was 
felt  that  the  refusal  to  receive 
the  proposed  mission  could 
neither  be  accepted  by  the 
British  Government  with  dig- 
nity nor  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  Lord  Lytton  decided 
to  give  the  Amir  an  opportunity 
of  reconsidering  his  decision 
both  in  our  own  interests  and  in 
his,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
warn  him  of  the  serious  responsi- 
bility he  would  incur  by  adopt- 
ing a  line  of  conduct  which  had 
the  appearance  of  deliberate 
discourtesy.  A  letter,  which  is 
quoted  by  Lady  Betty  Balfour, 
was  therefore  sent  to  the  Amir 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Pesha- 
wur,  the  last  paragraph  of 
which  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  am  to  repeat  that  in  proposing 
to  send  a  friendly  mission  to  your 
Highness,  the  Viceroy  has  been  actu- 
ated by  a  cordial  desire,  which  it 
rests  with  your  Highness  to  recipro- 
cate, for  the  continuance  on  closer 
terms  than  heretofore  of  amicable 
relations  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, in  view  of  common  interests 
more  particularly  affecting  Afghan- 
istan and  the  personal  welfare  of 
your  Highness  and  your  dynasty. 
It  will  for  this  reason  cause  the  Vice- 
roy sincere  regret  if  your  Highness, 
by  hastily  rejecting  the  hand  of 
friendship  now  frankly  held  out  to 
you,  should  render  nugatory  the 
friendly  intentions  of  his  Excellency, 
and  oblige  him  to  regard  Afghanistan 
as  a  State  which  has  voluntarily 
isolated  itself  from  the  alliance  and 
support  of  the  British  Government." 

The  British  Agent  at  Kabul 
was  at  the  same  time  instruc- 
ted to  give  personally  to  the 


Amir    additional    explanations 
and  assurances. 

A  masterly  summary  of  the 
situation  at  this  time  is  given 
in  the  Viceroy's  minute  of  June 
1876,  quoted  on  pages  65-76 
of  Lady  Betty  Balfour's  book. 
It  discusses  the  question  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  accept 
the  argument  in  favour  of  let- 
ting bad  alone  for  fear  of 
making  bad  worse,  and  it 
decides  against  that  policy. 
For  two  months  the  Amir  left 
the  Commissioner's  letter  with- 
out answer.  In  the  meanwhile 
he  had  consulted  the  leading 
Moullahs  of  Afghanistan,  who 
had  advised  him  to  direct  the 
people  of  Islam  to  make  efforts 
for  their  safety,  and  had  pro- 
nounced their  opinion  that  the 
decision  not  to  receive  the 
British  mission  had  been  right 
and  should  be  maintained. 
And  all  this  while  the  envoy 
from  General  Kaufmann  was 
remaining  at  Kabul. 

In  September  the  Amir's 
reply  was  received.  It  merely 
contained  a  suggestion  that  the 
Government  of  India  should 
summon  their  own  agent  from 
Kabul  to  explain  to  them  the 
state  of  affairs  there,  and  that 
this  agent  should  return  to 
Kabul  and  report  to  the  Amir 
the  result  of  this  information 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  Agent  ar- 
rived, and  at  once  pointed  out 
that  the  Amir  was  alienated  and 
disappointed  by  the  results  of 
his  mission  of  1873  to  Lord 
Northbrook.  He  had  wanted 
a  definite  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  British  Government,  a 
guarantee  against  external  ag- 
gression, the  recognition  of  his 
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declared  heir,  and  a  permanent 
subsidy  to  enable  him  to  sup- 
port his  troops.  These  demands 
had  been  refused,  and  from  that 
time  the  Amir  had  distrusted 
us,  had  believed  our  policy  and 
action  to  be  solely  in  regard  to 
our  own  interests,  irrespective 
of  the  interests  of  Afghanistan, 
and  had  questioned  our  con- 
sistency and  good  faith,  while 
constantly  seeking  hidden  mean- 
ings in  our  communications. 
Privately  the  Agent  mentioned 
that  the  Amir  still  had  at  heart 
the  same  objects  with  which  he 
had  addressed  Lord  Northbrook : 
he  still  wanted  the  recognition 
of  his  heir,  our  support  against 
external  aggression,  a  subsidy 
from  us  for  the  payment  of  his 
troops,  a  defensive  and  offensive 
alliance  equally  binding  on  both 
parties  ;  but  he  desired  that  we 
should  refrain  from  internal  in- 
terference in  Afghanistan,  and 
desired  that  no  Englishman 
should  reside  there,  at  any 
rate  in  Kabul.  The  Viceroy 
informed  the  Agent  that,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  he 
was  prepared  to  grant  to  the 
young  heir  what  he  wished,  sub- 
stantially all  that  he  had  asked 
of  Lord  Northbrook  in  1873. 
The  conditions  were,  that  he 
should  hold  no  external  relations 
without  our  knowledge,  and 
that  he  should  refrain  from 
provoking  his  neighbours ;  that 
he  should  decline  all  communica- 
tion with  Russia,  referring  the 
Agent  of  that  Power  to  us ;  that 
British  Agents  should  reside 
at  Herat  or  elsewhere  on  the 
frontier  ;  that  a  mixed  commis- 
sion of  British  and  Afghan 
officers  should  determine  and 
demarcate  the  Amir's  frontier; 
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and  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  the  free  circulation 
of  trade  along  the  principal 
trade-routes  of  Afghanistan  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
telegraph.  The  Viceroy  would 
forgo  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Envoy  at  Kabul  on 
condition  that  the  Amir  deputed 
an  Envoy  to  the  Viceroy's  head- 
quarters, and  would  receive 
special  missions  whenever  re- 
quested. A  short  memorandum 
was  given  by  the  Viceroy  to 
the  Agent  for  communication 
to  the  Amir. 

The  Agent  returned  to  Kabul 
early  in  October ;  but  it  was  not 
until  late  in  December  that  the 
Amir  intimated  to  our  Agent  at 
Kabul  his  intention  of  sending 
two  of  his  principal  Ministers 
to  discuss  with  our  Envoy  at 
Peshawur  the  conditions  on 
which  the  location  of  three 
officers  on  his  frontiers  would 
be  accepted.  While  making 
this  intimation,  the  Amir  did 
not  reply  to  the  Viceroy's 
letters,  and  took  no  notice  of 
the  invitation  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  to  attend  the 
Imperial  Assemblage  at  Delhi. 
A  conference  between  the 
Amir's  Agents  and  Sir  Lewis 
Pelly  was  held  at  Peshawur 
early  in  1877,  when  it  was 
clear  that  the  Amir  intended 
to  refuse  positively  to  allow 
British  officers  to  reside  hi  his 
territory,  yet  at  the  same  time 
held  that  by  Lord  Mayo's 
written  assurance  and  Lord 
Northbrook's  verbal  assurance 
at  Simla,  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  already  bound  to 
protect  the  Amir,  not  only 
against  foreign  aggression  but 
also  against  internal  revolt. 
3  M 
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Lord  Lytton  emphatically  re- 
pudiated, in  a  letter  of  March 
3  to  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  this  false 
statement  of  the  position.  The 
letter  will  be  found  at  pages 
138-154. 

On  the  26th  March  one  of 
the  Amir's  envoys  died  at 
Peshawur,  and  his  surviving 
colleague  declared  that  he  had 
no  powers  authorising  him 
to  continue  the  conference. 
Throughout  this  time  the 
Amir  had  been  straining 
every  effort  to  increase  his 
military  forces,  had  mustered 
troops  on  various  points  of 
his  frontier,  had  publicly  ex- 
horted his  subjects  and  neigh- 
bours to  make  immediate 
preparations  for  a  religious 
war,  and  had  solicited  the 
support  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Swat,  Dir,  Bajaur,  and  other 
neighbouring  Khanates,  had 
tampered  with  the  tribes  im- 
mediately on  our  frontier  and 
incited  them  to  acts  of  hos- 
tility against  us,  and  for  this 
purpose  had  corresponded  with 
Mohammedan  border  chiefs 
openly  subsidised  by  the  In- 
dian Government.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  the  Amir's 
object  was  to  prolong  the 
conference,  in  order  to  gain 
time  for  actively  pushing  for- 
ward his  own  warlike  prepar- 
ations ;  and  he  sent  instruc- 
tions to  the  surviving  envoy 
to  prolong  that  conference  by 
every  means  in  his  power. 
Lord  Lytton,  however,  con- 
sidered that  the  concessions 
which  he  had  been  prepared 
to  offer  to  the  Amir,  had  he 
shown  any  willingness  for  our 
friendship,  could  no  longer 
be  safely  offered  in  the  face 


of  the  situation  revealed,  and 
decided  that  the  conference 
should  be  terminated. 

On  April  2  Sir  Lewis  Pelly 
left  Peshawur,  and  at  the 
same  time  our  native  agent 
at  Kabul  was  withdrawn. 
This  agent  had  been  kept 
virtually  a  prisoner  at  Kabul, 
all  power  of  action  being 
taken  from  him,  and  all  his 
movements  carefully  watched 
and  controlled.  Captain  Ca- 
vagnari  was  now  appoint- 
ed Deputy  -  Commissioner  at 
Peshawur,  with  instructions 
to  bear  constantly  in  mind 
the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing towards  Sher  Ali  the 
most  complete  indifference  and 
unbroken  reserve.  In  a  letter 
to  Cavagnari,  dated  May  19, 
1877,  Lord  Lytton  wrote — 

"  I  doubt  if  our  present  relations 
with  his  Highness  will  ever  be  satis- 
factory ;  but  the  only  chance  of  im- 
proving them  is  to  first  let  him  thor- 
oughly realise  the  difficulties  of  the 
position  in  which  he  has  now  placed 
himself.  Mejudice  the  radical  defect 
in  the  conduct  of  our  past  relations 
with  Sher  Ali  is  that  the  tone  of  it 
has  never  been  in  wholesome  accord- 
ance with  the  realities  of  our  relative 
positions — the  weakness  of  his  posi- 
tion and  the  strength  of  our  own. 
Thus,  induced  by  our  own  conduct  to 
believe  himself  a  political  necessity  to 
us,  and  consequently  a  great  political 
catch  to  the  Russians,  he  has  natur- 
ally sought  his  personal  advantage  in 
playing  his  two  great  neighbours  off 
against  each  other.  A  few  months, 
possibly  a  few  weeks,  will,  I  think, 
suffice  to  show  him  that  he  is  not 
strong  'enough  to  play  this  game  suc- 
cessfully. I  trust  we  shall  never 
allow  Afghanistan  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  any  other  Power.  But  be- 
tween Afghanistan  and  the  present 
Amir  there  is  a  practical  distinction. 
We  can  get  on  without  Sher  Ali ;  he 
cannot  get  on  without  us.  Ere  long 
he  must  either  go  to  shipwreck  alto- 
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gether,  or  else  return  to  his  old  moor- 
ings on  the  Peshawur  side  in  a  tem- 
per chastened  by  shaip  experience. 
In  the  former  case  our  hands  will  be 
completely  free  to  deal  promptly  with 
the  new  situation  which  will  then 
arise.  In  the  latter  case  we  shall  be 
able  to  replace  both  the  Amir  and 
ourselves  in  what  is  our  true,  and 
should  always  be  our  relative,  posi- 
tion towards  each  other.  The  wrecks 
come  to  the  shore  :  the  shore  does 
not  go  to  the  wrecks." 

This  letter  marks  a  new 
departure  in  the  Viceroy's 
policy.  The  negotiations  were 
now  broken  off.  Sher  Ali 
listened  openly  to  friendly 
overtures  from  Russia,  and 
the  Viceroy  regarded  him 
henceforth  "rather  as  a  dan- 
gerous and  untrustworthy 
neighbour  than  as  a  ruler 
whose  power  it  would  be  well 
to  strengthen,  and  whose  dom- 
inions should  be  guaranteed." 

In  April  1877  war  broke  out 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  In 
January  1878  a  Russian  army 
was  encamped  before  Constant- 
inople. The  English  Govern- 
ment made  preparations  for 
armed  intervention,  and  later 
sent  a  body  of  Indian  troops  to 
Malta.  Then  came  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  and  on  the  day  after 
its  first  meeting  a  Russian 
mission  left  Samarkand  for 
Kabul.  Lord  Salisbury  had 
become  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Lord  Cranbrook  suc- 
ceeding him  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  On  the  22nd 
July  General  Stoletoff,  the 
Russian  Envoy,  and  his  staff, 
arrived  in  Kabul  with  a  letter 
from  General  Kaufmann,  in- 
forming the  Amir  that  he  was 
empowered  by  the  Emperor  to 
make  to  his  Highness  certain 
important  communications  with 


reference  to  the  then  existing 
condition  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Russia  and  England, 
and  their  effect  upon  the 
position  of  Afghanistan.  The 
Amir  had  at  first  declined  to 
receive  such  an  ambassador, 
but  Kaufmann  had  said  the 
ambassador  was  on  his  way, 
and  that  the  Amir  would  be 
held  responsible  for  his  safety 
and  for  his  honourable  recep- 
tion, whereupon  Sher  Ali  had 
issued  orders  for  his  safe  con- 
duct to  Kabul. 

Pending  the  further  devel- 
opment of  this  situation,  the 
Viceroy  held  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  remain 
vigilantly  but  imperturbably 
passive.  His  letter  to  Lord 
Cranbrook,  page  249  et  seq.,  is 
well  worth  reading.  It  is  a 
marvellously  accurate  sketch 
of  the  position  at  the  time,  and 
deals  with  the  problem  of  what 
should  be  the  North- West  Fron- 
tier of  India.  In  this  letter 
Lord  Lytton  proposed  to  send 
a  British  Mission  to  Kabul,  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  properly 
organised,  with  precise  and 
careful  instructions,  and  that 
our  envoy  should  inform  the 
Amir  distinctly  "that,  if  he 
does  not  now  come  to  terms 
with  us,  we  shall  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  material  guaran- 
tees for  the  prevention  of  mis- 
chief or  danger  to  ourselves 
from  his  recognised  hostility." 
These  material  guarantees  were 
to  be — (1)  armed  occupation  of 
the  Kurum  Valley,  with  the 
establishment  of  a  cantonment 
near  the  head  of  it ;  and  (2)  the 
temporary  occupation  of  Kan- 
dahar. As  the  head  of  this 
mission  he  proposed  to  nomi- 
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nate  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain, 
an  able,  resolute  man,  of  great 
experience  in  all  frontier  mat- 
ters, personally  acquainted  with 
the  Amir  and  knowing  many 
of  the  Afghan  nobles — a  selec- 
tion which  Lord  Lytton 
thought  would  be  agreeable 
to  Lord  Lawrence  and  the 
whole  Punjaub  school.  On  8th 
August  Lord  Lytton  received 
telegraphic  permission  to  insist 
on  the  Amir's  immediate  re- 
ception of  this  mission.  On 
receipt  of  the  news  at  Kabul 
that  the  British  Government 
was  about  to  send  a  mission, 
General  Stoletoff  departed, 
promising  however  to  return 
shortly,  and  urging  the  Amir 
to  prevent  if  possible  the  ar- 
rival of  the  British  Mission. 
The  Amir  informed  the  Russian 
Governor -General  of  General 
Stoletoff 's  approaching  return 
to  Tashkend,  with  written  ar- 
rangements "for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  friendly 
relations  previously  established 
between  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments." 

On  the  30th  August  a  special 
native  emissary  left  Peshawur 
charged  with  a  letter  announc- 
ing that  it  was  intended  to 
despatch  the  mission,  and  with 
a  second  letter  from  the  Viceroy 
to  the  Amir  condoling  with  him 
on  the  death  of  Sirdar  Abdullah 
Khan,  his  heir-apparent.  This 
envoy  was  stopped  at  Jellalabad 
by  a  letter  from  the  Amir  telling 
him  to  remain  at  Peshawur; 
but  the  Government  of  India 
instructed  the  Commissioner  at 
Peshawur  to  write  to  the  Amir's 
minister,  informing  him  that  the 
date  of  the  departure  of  the 
British  Mission  was  fixed,  and 


that  it  would  not  be  postponed 
whether  the  native  envoy  had 
or  had  not  before  its  departure 
waited  upon  the  Amir.  On 
receipt  of  this  letter  the  Amir 
gave  permission  to  his  Council 
to  do  as  they  thought  best ;  and 
thereupon  the  Afghan  autho- 
rities along  the  route  were  in- 
structed not  to  prevent  the 
envoy  passing,  but  not  to  say 
that  he  had  permission  to  pass. 
The  native  envoy  arrived  at 
Kabul  on  the  10th  September, 
and  delivered  the  Viceroy's 
letters  to  the  Amir  on  the  12th. 
No  answer  to  these  letters  was 
ever  sent,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  to  leave  unanswered, 
or  even  without  immediate 
answer,  any  letter  of  condolence 
under  any  circumstances  is  re- 
garded by  all  Indian  and  Afghan 
Mohammedans  as  an  unpardon- 
able affront.  No  grief,  no  pres- 
sure of  business,  is  considered 
as  sufficient  to  justify  such  a 
discourtesy,  especially  on  the 
part  of  a  reigning  prince  or 
any  person  of  high  rank. 

On  the  21st  September  Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain  with  his 
escort  advanced  to  Jamrud  in 
British  territory,  and  Cavagnari 
with  an  escort  rode  on  to  within 
a  mile  of  Ali  Musjid.  There  he 
was  met  by  the  Afghan  com- 
mandant of  AH  Musjid,  who  in- 
formed him,  in  definite  terms 
though  courteously,  that  he 
would  oppose  the  advance  of 
the  British  Mission  by  force. 
The  mission  returned  to  Pesh- 
awur. Sir  Neville  Chamber- 
lain asked  some  of  his  old 
native  friends  at  Peshawur  what 
they  and  the  natives  on  the 
border  thought  of  what  had 
happened.  They  replied,  "It 
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is  doubtless  a  studied  and 
great  affront  to  the  British 
Government,  but  not  greater 
than  the  Amir's  omission  to 
answer  the  Viceroy's  letter  of 
condolence,  for  amongst  us 
natives  such  an  omission  is  one 
of  the  greatest  insults  one  man 
can  offer  to  another."  He  then 
asked  them  what  they  thought 
the  British  Government  would 
now  do.  After  a  little  hesi- 
tation and  pressing  they  re- 
plied, "  Well,  sahib,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  people  say,  and  we 
think,  that  you  will  do  noth- 
ing." 

But  it  was  far  from  Lord 
Lytton's  intention  to  do  noth- 
ing. Diplomatic  action  was 
exhausted,  and  other  measures 
had  to  be  adopted,  and  Lord 
Lytton  was  determined  that 
these  measures  should  bring 
about  one  of  two  things  :  either 
the  unconditional  surrender  and 
submission  of  the  Amir,  or  his 
deposition  and  the  disintegra- 
tion of  his  kingdom.  We  do 
not  propose  to  deal  with  the 
events  which  foUowed  at  any 
length.  On  November  2  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Amir — the 
terms  of  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment—  was  delivered  at  AH 
Musjid,  and  the  20th  November 
was  named  as  the  last  date  for 
reply.  No  reply  having  been 
received,  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st  General  Sir  Samuel 
Browne  entered  the  Khyber  and 
attacked  and  captured  the  fort 
of  Ali  Musjid.  Simultaneously 
Lord  Roberts  entered  the  Lower 
Kurum  Valley,  attacked  and 
captured  the  Peiwar  Khotal, 
and  on  the  9th  of  January  Gen- 
eral Stewart  occupied  Kanda- 


har, which  surrendered  quietly. 
In  a  despatch  of  January  1879 
Lord  Lytton  thus  wrote  : — 

"  Thus,  within  two  days  after  the 
declaration  of  hostilities,  the  affront 
received  by  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's 
mission  at  Ali  Musjid  was  appropri- 
ately avenged  on  the  spot  where  it 
had  been  offered.  /  Within  two  weeks 
after  the  same  date,  the  passes  of  the 
Khyber  and  the  Kurum  were  com- 
pletely in  our  hands,  and  the  Amir's 
troops  swept  clean  beyond  the  range 
of  our  operations.  Not  long  after- 
wards Jellalabad  and  Kandahar  were 
occupied  without  resistance ;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  January  (that  is  to 
say,  in  less  than  three  months  from 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign) 
the  greater  part  of  Southern  Af- 
ghanistan, from  the  Helmund  to 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai,  had  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment." 

With  the  subsequent  events 
we  will  not  deal.  The  flight  of 
Sher  Ah"  and  his  death  at  Balkh, 
the  treaty  of  Gundamuk  made 
with  Yakub  Khan,  the  establish- 
ment of  Cavagnari  as  our  envoy 
at  Kabul,  his  murder  and  that 
of  his  escort  in  less  than  six 
weeks  from  his  entering  the 
Afghan  capital,  the  subsequent 
triumphant  march  of  our  troops 
to  Kabul,  the  deportation  of 
Yakub  Khan,  whose  tolerance 
of  the  murder,  if  not  his  com- 
plicity in  it,  was  fully  estab- 
lished, the  selection  of  Abdur 
Rahman  as  Amir,  the  march  of 
Sir  Donald  Stewart  from  Kan- 
dahar to  Kabul,  will  all  be 
found  told,  and  admirably  told, 
in  Lady  Betty  Balfour's  book. 

Later  events  belong  to  a  later 
Administration.  Lord  Lytton's 
conduct  of  the  administration  of 
India,  more  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  Afghanistan,  had  been 
so  violently  abused  by  those 
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members  of  the  Opposition  who 
became  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
on  Mr  Disraeli's  resignation  in 
April  1880,  that  Lord  Lytton 
requested  her  Majesty  to  accept 
his  resignation  simultaneously 
with  that  of  Mr  Disraeli's  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  do  not  know  that  any 
book  has  been  published  within 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, disclosing,  with  equal 
frankness,  the  secret  history  of 
important  negotiations.  We 
have  the  secret  instructions 
given  by  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Viceroy,  and  that 
Viceroy's  letters  to  the  Queen 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  true  secret  history  of  Indian 
affairs  is  not  to  be  found  in 
blue-books,  but  in  those  con- 
fidential communications,  such 
as  are  here  given,  which  pass 
weekly  between  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  To  read 
Lord  Lytton's  letters  is  in  itself 
an  education.  His  State  papers, 
his  confidential  letters,  whether 
to  the  Queen,  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Lord  Cranbrook,  or 
to  his  tried  and  trusted  friend 
Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen, 
are  models  of  classic  diction. 
They  show,  moreover,  so  that 
he  who  runs  may  read,  the 
steadfast  pursuit  of  a  carefully 
thought  out  policy,  with  calm- 
ness, resolution,  and  undaunted 
courage. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice 
without  pointing  out  how  diffi- 
cult is  the  task  of  every  Viceroy 
of  India,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  parties  and  of  politics  at 
home.  However  clearly  a 
Viceroy  may  see  his  way,  how- 
ever unanimous  he  and  his 


Council  may  be  as  to  the 
line  his  policy  should  take,  his 
and  their  views  may  be  over- 
ruled by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  he  may  be  compelled  to 
adopt  a  policy  entirely  opposed 
to  the  unanimous  conviction  of 
the  Government  of  India.  No 
stronger  example  of  this  can 
be  found  than  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  refusal  to  allow  Lord 
Northbrook  to  make  those 
promises  to  the  Amir  which 
he  desired  to  make — a  refusal 
which  is,  we  say  without  hesi- 
tation, responsible  for  the  whole 
of  Sher  Ali's  subsequent  con- 
duct and  for  all  the  troubles  in 
Afghanistan.  There  is  a  sig- 
nificant statement  by  the  Amir 
which  sums  up  the  whole  situa- 
tion. "The  Viceroy,"  he  said, 
"  is  the  mere  servant  of  half-a- 
dozen  sahibs  in  London  who 
constitute  the  durbar  of  a 
woman,  and  are  themselves 
the  mere  servants  of  a  large 
number  of  small  Sirdars  who 
call  themselves  a  Parliament, 
whereas  I  and  the  Czar  of 
Russia  are  kings,  and  can  do 
what  we  like." 

In  conclusion,  we  would  quote 
the  last  words  of  Lady  Betty 
Balfour's  preface :  "  The  present 
narrative  gives  to  the  public,  for 
the  first  time,  the  true  inner  his- 
tory of  an  Administration  which 
has  been  greatly  criticised  yet 
little  understood.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thentic facts  may  lead  to  a 
calm  and  just  appreciation  of 
an  Englishman  who,  as  he  al- 
ways regarded  above  all  other 
objects  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, devoted  to  that  end  in  his 
various  offices  the  services  of 
his  whole  working  life," 
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THE    WAR    OPERATIONS    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 


BY  A   MILITARY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


TAKING  as  a  starting-point 
the  10th  October  1899,  when 
the  ultimatum  of  the  South 
African  Republic  was  presented 
to  the  British  Government,  I 
propose  to  follow  the  more 
prominent  features  of  the  cam- 
paign in  which  our  troops  are 
now  engaged  in  South  Africa, 
so  that  my  readers  may  gain 
some  idea  of  the  sequence  of 
events  in  the  present  moment- 
ous episode  of  our  national  life 
and  existence  as  an  Imperial 
Power. 

Prior  to  the  Boer  ultimatum, 
which  was  ludicrous  in  its 
audacity,  this  country  had  long 
been  engaged  in  friendly  dis- 
cussions with  President  Kruger, 
in  which  it  insisted,  courteously 
enough,  on  the  redress  of  the 
undoubted  grievances  under 
which  the  Outlanders  of  Johan- 
nesburg suffered  at  the  hands 
of  his  Government,  and  many 
proposals  had  come  from  both 
sides  for  their  amelioration,  but 
all  to  no  end.  Indeed  men  who 
had  lived  in  the  country,  and 
knew  it  and  its  inhabitants, 
Dutch  and  English,  invariably 
said  that  the  Boer  Government 
was  not  in  earnest  either  in  its 
proposals  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise, abolish  monopolies,  ex- 
tend education,  or  move  in  the 
direction  of  any  redress  at  all. 
It  only  argued  matters  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  gain 
time,  so  as  to  complete  its  or- 
ganisation as  a  military  Power. 
And  in  proof  of  this  a  corre- 


spondent wrote  a  short  time 
ago  from  Pretoria  that  "the 
Boers  here  laugh  contemptu- 
ously at  such  an  idea  as  any 
wish  to  extend  the  franchise, 
and  avow  the  real  reason  of 
their  procrastination  is  to  gain 
time  to  head  a  movement  to 
forcibly  expel  the  English,  and 
place  a  Dutch  Government  in 
its  place  over  the  whole  of 
South  Africa." 

The  people  of  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  were  well  aware  of 
this  ambition  of  their  Dutch 
neighbours,  and  speeches  in  the 
Cape  Parliament,  on  public 
platforms,  and  letters  to  the 
press  were  continually  appear- 
ing, their  tone  being  to  warn 
the  home  Government  of  Dutch 
designs,  and  to  press  that  more 
troops  might  be  sent  out;  and  so 
urgent  did  their  representations 
become,  and  so  greatly  was  the 
home  Government  impressed  by 
their  truth,  that  at  the  Cabinet 
Council  of  September  8  it 
was  determined  to  raise  at  once 
the  strength  of  the  army  in  the 
Cape  and  Natal  from  9000,  at 
which  strength  it  then  stood,  to 
about  26,000  men,  of  which  num- 
ber 3000  were  to  be  drafted  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  about 
14,000  from  India.  Still  further, 
an  army  corps  of  some  50,000 
men,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Redvers  Buller,  was  placed 
under  orders  for  embarkation 
without  delay. 

It   has   been   said    that    the 
British  Government  was  much 
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to  blame  for  its  delay  in  de- 
spatching this  force;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  whenever 
the  Boers  saw  that  England 
was  in  earnest  they  would  have 
presented  their  ultimatum,  and 
have  invaded  Natal,  knowing 
that  their  best  chance  to  assert 
practically  their  idea  of  Dutch 
supremacy  in  Africa  was  to 
crush  the  British  force  in  Natal, 
which  was  comparatively  small, 
and  under  cover  of  the  glamour 
of  such  a  victory  to  gain  over 
the  Dutch  population  of  the 
other  colonies. 

The  rapid  organisation  and 
embarkation  of  this  army  corps, 
numbering  52,000  men,  of 
which  5500  are  cavalry,  with 
141  guns,  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment, and  one  any  military 
nation  might  be  proud  of.  Men 
laughed  at  a  speech  Lord 
Wolseley  made  a  little  time 
before,  that  an  army  corps  or 
more  could  be  in  readiness  to 
embark  for  any  part  of  the 
world  before  the  necessary  ships 
to  transport  it, — and  he  has 
proved  his  boast  to  be  correct. 
No  one  but  a  man  endowed 
with  lofty  military  genius  could 
have  worked  out  such  a  gigantic 
movement  and  then  put  it  into 
execution  save  one  exception- 
ally endowed,  and  all  honour  is 
due  to  Lord  "Wolseley,  in  which 
opinion  most  Continental  na- 
tions cordially  agree. 

Early  in  October  it  was  de- 
cided to  send  an  army  corps  to 
South  Africa  :  the  embarkation 
commenced  on  October  20,  and 
in  three  days  fourteen  infantry 
battalions  with  a  proportion  of 
cavalry  were  afloat,  and  timed 
to  arrive  about  the  first  week  in 


November,  these  being  followed 
within  a  fortnight  by  as  many 
more. 

No  sooner  had  the  Boer 
ultimatum  been  issued  than 
the  burghers  were  called  up  in 
hot  haste,  commandeering  took 
place  on  an  extended  scale, 
Johannesburg  was  deserted 
under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, and  news  came  to 
Natal  that  a  military  camp 
had  been  formed  at  Sandspruit, 
twenty  miles  inside  the  Trans- 
vaal border  on  the  road  to  Pre- 
toria ;  another  at  Charleston 
on  the  same  road,  just  inside 
the  border ;  while  the  Free 
State  burghers  were  assem- 
bling west  of  Ladysmith  and 
lining  the  Drakensberg  Moun- 
tains, which  lie  across  the  road 
from  that  town  to  Bloemf ontein, 
the  capital  of  the  Free  State. 
Joubert  was  reported  to  be 
at  Sandspruit,  and  possibly 
President  Kruger.  Everything 
pointed  to  a  combined  attack 
against  the  towns  which  are 
situate  in  the  tongue  of  Natal 
territory  that  pushes  up  north- 
wards to  the  Transvaal,  between 
the  Orange  Free  State  on  the 
west  and  Zululand  on  the  east. 
Here  the  lie  of  the  ground  was 
specially  suited  to  Boer  tactics  : 
it  was  nearest  to  their  own 
base,  and  farthest  from  our  own. 
So  the  movement  had  been  an- 
ticipated, and  Sir  G.  White, 
with  some  12,000  men  of  all 
arms,  was  in  command  at 
Ladysmith,  which  had  been 
strongly  entrenched  and  well 
provided  with  ammunition  and 
food. 

The  safety  of  Ladysmith  as- 
sured, the  communications  with 
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its  base,  Durban,  have  to  be 
considered.  Two  roads  con- 
nect it  with  Maritzburg,  both 
fairly  good  as  roads  go  in  the 
colony :  that  on  the  west,  what 
may  be  called  the  main  road, 
passing  through  Escourt  and 
Colenso,  till  it  skirts  the  east- 
ern slopes  of  the  Drakensberg 
range,  beyond  which  is  the 
Free  State;  the  other,  on  the 
east,  leading  through  Greytown 
to  Dundee,  with  the  range  which 
encloses  the  Buffalo  river  and  is 
the  boundary  of  Zululand  on 
the  east, — both  roads  practic- 
ally converging  on  Newcastle, 
twenty  miles  south  of  Laing's 
Nek.  The  railway  follows  the 
western  road.  Both  are  crossed 
by  several  important  rivers, 
which  are  now  bridged,  though 
they  are  all  passable  at  drifts, 
except  in  time  of  flood.  The 
country  through  which  they 
lead  is  irregular,  confined  be- 
tween stony  hills,  with  flat, 
sparsely  cultivated  stretches 
between. 

Ladysmith  is  closed  in  on 
three  sides  by  stony  hills, 
which  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
mountains  on  the  west.  On 
the  south  the  country  is  open, 
with  scattered  koppjes  here  and 
there,  each  affording  excellent 
defensive  positions.  Here  is 
the  racecourse  and  a  long 
stretch  of  open  veldt  which  the 
road  crosses  as  it  passes  to- 
wards Maritzburg.  The  posi- 
tion of  Ladysmith  was  chosen 
as  our  advanced  military  post 
for  political  rather  than  for 
military  purposes  :  it  is  an  im- 
portant junction  with  the  rail- 
way to  Bloemfontein  in  the 
Free  State,  and  to  Dundee 


where  the  coalfields  are  situate ; 
but  in  presence  of  an  enemy 
who  possess  guns  as  powerful 
as  those  which  the  Boers  have 
brought  against  it,  the  position 
is  much  exposed,  but  such  an 
eventuality  was  never  expected. 
Ladysmith  lies,  as  it  were,  in 
the  neck  of  -a  bottle,  at  the 
southern  end  of  a  roughly 
marked  valley  which  opens 
on  to  the  open  veldt  in  the 
Transvaal  at  Sandspruit,  ninety 
miles  distant.  This  open  veldt, 
which  it  will  be  the  object  of 
our  troops  to  gain,  is  reached  by 
climbing  Laing's  Nek,  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Ladysmith. 

It  may  be  explained  that 
Natal,  by  reason  of  its  geo- 
logical formation,  consists  of  a 
succession  of  huge  steps,  which 
raise  the  surface  from  the  sea- 
level  at  Durban  to  the  Trans- 
vaal some  5000  feet  above  it. 
First  of  these  "steps"  comes 
the  Berea  overlooking  Durban  ; 
then  a  broad  stretch  of  fairly 
level  country  to  the  next 
"  step,"  a  perpendicular  cliff 
some  hundreds  of  feet  high, 
up  the  face  of  which  the  rail- 
way winds  in  zigzags,  the 
train  clinging  to  the  face  of 
the  rock  like  a  fly  on  a  wall ; 
another  level  plain  to  Maritz- 
burg, which  lies  on  the  southern 
base  of  the  next  "  step,"  called 
the  Town  Hill,  rising  700  feet, 
immediately  north  of  the  town, 
which  it  completely  dominates. 
The  road  climbs  this  hill  to 
Howick  at  the  top,  the  railway 
gaining  the  same  point  by  fol- 
lowing a  valley  a  little  to  the 
west,  and  so  on  to  Laing's  Nek, 
the  last  of  the  series  of  "  steps." 
Thus  the  colony  is  extremely 
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susceptible  to  an  attack  from 
the  north. 

And  the  roads  themselves. 
A  road  in  ordinary  countries 
is  a  road ;  in  South  Africa  it  is 
only  a  track  across  country, 
made  by  the  first  waggon  that 
came  that  way,  wherever  the 
Kaffir  foretreker  thought  was 
the  easiest  ground  for  his  oxen. 
So  the  track  remains  the  road — 
a  well-marked  line  of  soft  mud 
or  dust,  no  fences,  no  signposts, 
no  milestones,  no  wayside  inns 
except  you  call  drinking-shanties 
such.  But  there  are  spruits : 
the  more  important  have  been 
bridged  over  now,  but  the  spruit 
we  have  always  with  us  in 
South  Africa.  The  road  on  the 
map  will  be  marked  by  a 
straight  line  between  two 
points.  There  are  no  spruits  on 
paper ;  on  the  ground  there  are 
many.  The  straight  line  on  the 
map  will  become  crooked;  the 
road  we  are  following  will  de- 
scribe the  letter  O  at  frequent 
intervals,  wherever  there  is  a 
spruit. 

It  happens  thus.  The  first 
waggon  that  passed  that  way 
came  to  a  spruit,  and  went 
straight  through  :  it  was  only  a 
shallow  stream  flowing  over  a 
rather  soft  bottom,  into  which 
the  wheels  sank  a  few  inches, 
and  left  their  marks  to  fill 
themselves  with  water.  A  good 
deal  of  cracking  of  the  whip, 
of  Kaffir  vociferation,  and  the 
wagg°n  was  on  the  hard  ground 
on  the  far  side.  The  next 
waggon  avoids  the  wheel- 
tracks  of  the  first,  and  diverges 
right  or  left  of  them  so  as  to 
cross  on  firmer  mud :  there  are 
now  two  sets  of  wheel-tracks 
across  the  spruit.  The  waggons 


that  follow  do  the  same,  and 
the  road  traces  the  letter  O  in 
consequence,  the  outer  tracks 
which  form  the  letter  being 
often  100  or  200  yards  apart. 
And  so  the  spruit  in  travelling 
in  South  Africa  is  something 
that  ha's  to  be  reckoned  with, 
especially  when  moving  troops. 

Natal,  we  have  said,  lends 
itself  to  the  Boer  tactics,  which, 
no  doubt,  are  the  offspring  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were 
born.  In  their  own  country 
they  have  everything  on  their 
side,  as  fighting  men,  fighting 
as  they  are  for  independence. 
All  are  fair  shots,  many  good,  a 
few  excellent ;  they  know  the 
country  well,  and,  when  follow- 
ing game,  have  learned  to  judge 
the  distance  between  a  man  on 
the  veldt,  whom  they  wish  to 
shoot,  and  themselves  :  this  our 
soldiers  do  not  know,  because 
they  have  been  taught  to  shoot 
in  England,  where  there  is  an 
atmosphere,  while  in  the  Trans- 
vaal there  is  none.  The  air  on 
the  veldt  is  so  rare,  owing  to  the 
altitude,  that  objects  a  mile  off 
look  only  half  that  distance :  a 
stranger  will  always  shoot  short 
of  his  mark. 

I  can  give  a  personal  instance. 
During  the  investment  of  a  town 
which  was  held  by  our  troops 
in  the  last  Boer  war,  the  men 
were  much  harassed  by  the 
Boer  fire  from  a  koppje  across 
the  Vaal  river,  and  so  impos- 
sible to  assault.  It  was  put 
down  as  900  yards  distant,  and 
at  that  range  we  fired,  but  all 
to  no  avail.  The  Boer  shooting 
continued  good,  and  our  men 
continued  to  drop :  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  was  evident — 
such  steady  shooting  could  not 
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come  from  men  with  bullets 
dropping  amongst  them.  A 
rough  triangulation  of  the 
ground  was  made  by  a  young 
officer  fresh  from  Sandhurst, 
and  showed  us  that  the  distance 
to  the  koppje  was  1400  yards. 
The  sights  were  raised,  and  we 
lost  no  more  men.  Another 
point  in  the  Boers'  favour — one 
not  always  conceded  to  him — 
he  is  a  plucky  fellow,  he  is 
fighting  for  all  he  holds  most 
dear,  and  he  is  fighting  on 
his  own  dunghill.  He  is  as 
hard  as  nuts,  has  lived  in  the 
open  air  in  the  most  healthy  of 
climates,  and  can  subsist  on 
very  little.  Strips  of  meat  dried 
in  the  sun  are  very  portable, 
and  do  him  very  well :  if  a  cup 
of  coffee  is  thrown  in,  he  has 
luxuries.  He  can  ride  well, 
and  his  pony  is  his  own,  who 
knows  him  and  the  country 
as  well  as  his  master.  He  has 
a  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  the  ability  to  ride  over 
it,  as  our  hunting  men  have 
at  home.  Marksmanship,  mo- 
bility, little  or  no  baggage  or 
commissariat  train,  an  excellent 
country  for  an  out-of-door  life 
— all  good  military  conditions 
out  of  which  he  has  evolved  his 
tactics.  These  are  never  to 
move  in  masses,  to  spread  over 
the  country  like  a  fan,  always 
to  make  for  a  boulder,  which 
is  easy,  as  there  are  so  many 
of  them,  to  jump  off  his  pony 
when  he  gets  to  it,  and  take 
shelter  behind  it :  he  has  a 
rest  for  his  rifle,  and  can  pick 
off  men  or  horses  or  cattle  at 
his  leisure.  His  pony  has  stuffed 
his  nose  into  the  grass  behind 
the  boulder  and  is  taking  his 
dinner,  and  is  in  no  hurry  about 


it :  when  his  master  is  ready  to 
find  another  boulder  he  will  be 
ready  to  take  him  to  it,  where 
he  knows  that  he  can  finish 
his  meal. 

Now,  it  is  an  axiom  in  war 
to  conform  to  the  movements 
of  the  enemy — that  is,  not  to 
do  as  he  does.  You  may  be 
sure  he  does  not  want  that 
sort  of  thing :  he  has  found 
out  by  experience  the  best 
way  to  fight  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  not  fair  that  we 
should  prevent  him  from 
doing  it.  The  Boer  wants  his 
boulder  to  himself ;  we  must 
not  let  him  have  it.  If  we  once 
get  him  into  the  open,  our 
cavalry  will  soon  settle  that, 
as  they  appear  to  have  done 
to  the  south  of  Ladysmith  on 
the  2nd  November.  And  so 
the  Boers  have  massed  in  the 
north  of  Natal,  where  there  are 
plenty  of  boulders,  and  where 
the  ground  is  not  well  adapted 
to  cavalry  movements.  When 
Sir  G.  White  took  position  at 
Ladysmith  he  was  evidently 
misinformed  of  the  strength 
of  the  Boers  massing  to  attack 
him,  as  indeed  Lord  Wolseley 
admitted  in  a  speech  he  made 
on  6th  November,  and  this 
misapprehension  no  doubt  led 
him  to  hold  Dundee  as  an 
advance  post  with  a  small 
force,  his  intention  being  to 
deny  the  Dundee  -  Greytown 
road  to  the  Boers. 

Moreover,  no  one  in  or  out  of 
authority  was  prepared  for  the 
prompt  manner  in  which  so  large 
a  force  was  collected,  mobilised, 
and  transported  to  the  scene  of 
action — that  is  nothing  short  of 
marvellous,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  anticipated ;  while 
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the  discipline  which  is  required 
to  keep  in  hand  so  many  men 
must  be  most  stringent,  yet  it 
was  only  brought  to  bear  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  But  it  is 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  size 
and  number  of  the  ordnance 
with  which  the  Boers  have 
provided  themselves  that  we 
have  been  most  at  fault.  Here 
were  Englishmen  living  in 
thousands  at  Johannesburg,  only 
twenty-five  miles  from  Pretoria, 
where  these  weapons  had  been 
accumulating  for  years — a  town 
in  which  we  had  a  Political 
Agent  in  close  contact  with  the 
Boer  Government ;  here  was  at 
Cape  Town  a  High  Commis- 
sioner, a  general  and  his  staff, 
and  a  Parliament  half  of  which 
was  on  our  side ;  here  at  Natal 
was  much  the  same  system  as 
at  Cape  Town, — yet  here  was 
the  Transvaal,  a  subordinate 
State  in  our  very  midst,  arming 
itself  to  the  teeth  with  artillery 
heavy  enough  to  reduce  a  Euro- 
pean fortress,  and  with  the 
newest  rifle,  sufficient  to  arm  at 
least  50,000  men,  which  could 
only  be  for  use  against  our- 
selves :  the  native  chiefs  whom 
the  Boers  had  to  tackle  in  an 
ordinary  way  were  content  to 
submit  to  a  few  rifles  and  some 
elephant-guns.  I  think  this  is 
a  question  which  will  be  asked 
in  the  time  to  come,  and  must 
be  answered. 

Of  course  our  hands  were 
tied  by  the  Raid :  it  put  every- 
thing wrong,  ourselves  before 
all  other,  and  we  had  to  eat 
humble  pie;  but  the  pie  being 
eaten  could  we  not  have  said, 
"Thus  far  and  no  farther." 
But  we  did  not  say  it,  and 
we  are  paying  for  the  mistake 


with  the  lives  of  our  English 
soldiers.  Meantime  the  Boers 
had  been  massing  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  the  Natal  fron- 
tier, a  large  number  at  Sand- 
spruit,  sixteen  miles  north  of 
Laing's  Nek,  others  at  Charles- 
ton, on  the  border  just  within 
that  point.  Newcastle  had 
been  abandoned,  and  loyalists 
everywhere  withdrawing  south- 
wards. The  English  front  oc- 
cupied Ladysmith  on  the  west, 
with  a  garrison  of  about  9000 
under  command  of  Sir  G.  White, 
commanding  the  troops  in 
Natal,  and  Glencoe  on  the  east, 
where  was  a  garrison  of  about 
3500  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Symons,  commanding  4th 
infantry  division — the  distance 
between  these  points  being 
thirty -five  miles,  with  com- 
munication by  rail. 

On  the  18th  October  the 
first  shots  in  the  campaign 
were  fired  by  the  Boers  at  our 
skirmishers  at  Acton  Homes 
and  Besters,  a  station  on  the 
railway  to  the  Free  State,  a 
short  distance  west  of  Lady- 
smith,  the  Boers  occupying  the 
stations,  when  the  Boer  plan 
of  attack  developed  itself. 

A  column,  it  is  believed, 
under  General  Meyer,  was  to 
move  against  Dundee  from 
the  east  across  the  Buffalo 
river ;  a  second  against  the 
railway  near  Elandslaagte, 
under  General  Erasmus,  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Wolseley  as 
"  a  fiend  in  human  form  "  ;  a 
third  to  co-operate  with  the 
above ;  the  Free  Staters  were 
to  form  a  fourth,  and  to 
threaten  Ladysmith  from  the 
west ;  while  the  main  column, 
under  Joubert,  was  somewhere 
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in  rear  of  the  centre.  Second- 
ary attacks  were  delivered  in 
the  direction  of  Melmoth,  in 
southern  Zululand,  the  objec- 
tive probably  being  Durban 
across  the  Tugela ;  and  another 
on  the  western  borders  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Free  State,  the 
object  the  capture  of  Maf eking 
and  Kimberley,  General  Kronje 
in  command  at  the  former 
place.  The  scheme,  on  paper, 
was  admirable  :  in  practice  the 
difficulty  to  make  a  simultan- 
eous attack  by  several  columns 
against  a  given  spot  is  one 
that  is  not  always  solved  by 
a  practised  soldier. 

Meyer's  column  appeared  in 
front  of  our  camp  at  Dundee 
in  the  early  morning  of  20th 
October,  and  occupied  a  koppje 
on  the  east  with  a  battery 
which  commenced  to  shell  the 
position,  though  with  little 
effect.  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  Boers  numbered  about 
9000.  The  force  under  General 
Symons  was  three  batteries 
Field  Artillery,  18th  Hussars, 
and  three  battalions  infantry. 

The  Boer  guns  opened  fire 
at  something  over  3000  yards  ; 
but  our  own  pressed  on  till 
they  commenced  at  a  range 
of  2500  —  a  deadly  distance 
for  shrapnel,  with  which  they 
were  armed — and  at  1.30  had 
silenced  those  of  the  enemy, 
when  the  infantry  were  ordered 
to  assault.  They  had  to  cross 
a  considerable  space  of  open 
ground  crowded  with  ant-hills, 
which,  though  giving  slight 
cover  to  the  men  advancing, 
are  terribly  in  the  way  of 
any  concerted  movements.  The 
plain  crossed,  our  men  set  to 
work  to  climb  the  hillside, 


which  became  steeper  as  they 
ascended ;  the  Rifles  and  Dub- 
lin Fusiliers  in  first  line,  the 
Leicester  regiment  in  support. 
Near  the  summit  was  a  wall 
that  stretched  across  the  front 
of  the  advancing  line.  This 
was  seized,  and  allowed  a 
short  breathing-time,  when  the 
assault  was  delivered  and  the 
position  rushed,  the  Boers  fly- 
ing in  confusion  eastwards, 
leaving  four  of  their  guns  in 
our  hands.  During  the  action 
some  of  our  own  guns  had 
taken  position  on  the  neck 
connecting  the  hill  which  had 
been  captured  with  the  ridge 
to  the  east,  in  order  to  fire 
upon  the  retreating  Boers ; 
but  through  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  an  armistice, 
this  object  was  frustrated,  or 
they  would  have  been  anni- 
hilated. While  the  action  was 
in  progress  a  Boer  column, 
9000  strong,  was  reported  by 
our  cavalry  at  Hatting  Spruit, 
advancing  with  the  intention 
of  joining  hands  with  Meyer; 
but  it  did  not  follow  up  this 
idea,  and  after  a  time  retired. 
An  unfortunate  incident  oc- 
curred to  the  18th  Hussars :  a 
squadron  which  was  sent  in 
pursuit  after  the  capture  of  the 
hill  must  have  been  carried  too 
far  in  the  direction  of  a  large 
Boer  column  which  was  some- 
where north  of  Dundee,  and 
were  captured  with  the  colonel, 
a  major,  and  the  adjutant,  only 
thirty  troopers  escaping.  These 
rode  into  Ladysmith  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd  October, 
after  having  covered  many 
miles,  in  a  very  exhausted  condi- 
tion. The  action  of  Dundee  was 
a  brilliant  one,  and  redounded 
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to  the  credit  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged, as  being  the  first  that 
was  fought  in  the  campaign : 
the  storming  of  Talana  Hill 
showing  the  Boers  that  Eng- 
lish soldiers  were  not  to  be 
deterred  by  the  much-vaunted 
accuracy  of  their  fire  from 
facing  and  capturing  a  position 
strongly  prepared  and  held  by 
overpowering  numbers.  That 
the  fire  was  deadly  is  shown 
by  the  casualties, — 33  officers, 
including  General  Symons,  and 
155  men  killed  or  wounded,  the 
Boers'  loss  being  very  con- 
siderable. 

On  the  19th  October  the 
railway  had  been  cut  at  Elands- 
laagte,  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Ladysmith,  and  a  good's  train 
and  the  station  officials  cap- 
tured by  a  Boer  force  striving 
to  thrust  itself  between  Lady- 
smith  and  Glencoe.  So  on  the 
21st  October  General  White  de- 
spatched a  force  of  5th  Lancers, 
squadron  5th  Dragoon  Guards, 
Natal  Carbineers,  Imperial 
Light  Horse,  two  batteries  Field 
Artillery,  and  three  infantry  bat- 
talions, under  Colonel  French, 
to  that  place.  They  found  the 
Boers,  1200  strong,  with  twelve 
guns,  posted  on  a  very  strong 
position  two  miles  south  of 
Modder's  Spruit,  and  were  at 
once  attacked  with  artillery, 
the  Boer  shells  bursting  with 
greater  accuracy  than  before; 
but  after  about  half  an  hour's 
preparation  by  our  own  guns, 
those  of  the  enemy  were  suffi- 
ciently silenced  for  the  infantry 
to  advance,  the  Devonshire 
Regiment  in  front.  The  ground 
over  which  the  infantry  moved 
was  an  open  slope  for  600  yards  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  two  and 


a  half  hours'  hard  fighting  that 
the  position  was  stormed,  the 
action  having  lasted  six  hours. 
The  second  line  was  formed  by 
the  Manchester  Regiment  and 
the  Gordon  Highlanders,  the 
Imperial  Light  Horse  feeling 
round  the  flanks,  and  following 
the  disorganised  Boers  in  pur- 
suit. Unfortunately,  the  position 
was  captured  just  as  night  set 
in,  so  many  fugitives  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  accounted 
for  escaped.  During  the  action 
trains  continued  to  arrive  from 
Ladysmith,  bringing  up  some 
infantry,  a  squadron  5th  Lan- 
cers, a  Maxim  gun,  and  a  bat- 
tery Field  Artillery. 

The  victory  was  most  success- 
ful, though  it  cost  us  36  officers 
and  200  men  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Boers  lost  their  guns,  which 
were  the  12|-pounders  captured 
by  them  at  Krugersdorp  from 
Jameson,  Generals  Schiel,  De 
Viljoen,  Koch  and  his  son,  and 
Pretorius  wounded  or  prisoners, 
with  several  leading  members 
of  the  Raad  at  Pretoria,  some 
hundreds  of  Boers,  the  whole  of 
their  camp  and  equipment,  the 
captured  train,  and  all  the 
English  prisoners  in  their  hands. 
The  action,  moreover,  relieved 
our  troops  from  any  more  im- 
mediate attempts  from  the  east. 

On  the  23rd  October  Colonel 
Yule,  who  had  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Symons  in  command  at 
Dundee,  finding  that  the  Boers 
had  brought  up  heavier  guns, 
which  were  dropping  shells  into 
his  camp,  while  a  large  Boer 
column  was  appearing  from  the 
north-west,  threatening  him  on 
that  side,  decided  to  evacuate 
his  position  and  retire  on  Lady- 
smith,  leaving  his  wounded  be- 
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hind  in  hospital.  He  accord- 
ingly struck  his  camp  that 
night,  and  with  his  whole  force 
took  the  road  to  Ladysmith, 
forty  miles  distant,  through 
Beith  across  the  Biggarsberg 
range.  The  night  was  dark,  it 
rained  incessantly,  the  roads 
were  deep  in  soft  mud,  every 
stream  was  swollen,  so  that  the 
retreat  was  undertaken  under 
the  most  trying  conditions,  the 
men  losing  all  their  kits ;  but  it 
was  unmolested,  and  fortun- 
ately so,  for  at  Londeer's  Pass 
— a  deep  defile  six  miles  long 
on  the  Biggarsberg — it  would 
have  been  possible  for  fifty  men 
to  stop  the  entire  column.  So 
it  was  by  good  luck,  and  prob- 
ably by  good  management,  that 
he  was  able  to  reach  Lady- 
smith  on  the  26th,  the  men  in 
a  deplorable  state,  footsore  and 
ragged ;  but  in  good  heart,  and 
only  in  need  of  a  day's  rest  to 
recruit  themselves. 

When  the  Boers  found  that 
Dundee  was  evacuated,  they  set 
about  looting  and  destroying 
property,  according  to  reports 
behaving  to  the  civilians  who 
remained  behind  in  a  very 
barbarous  manner ;  but  the 
wounded  were  not  molested, 
and  General  Symons,  who  died 
there,  was  buried  with  respect, 
some  attempt  being  made  to 
award  him  military  honours, 
General  Joubert  himself  being 
present. 

On  the  morning  of  24th 
October  General  White  learned 
that  the  Free  State  column  at 
Besters  had  despatched  a  force, 
eastwards,  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  Boer  forces  round 
Elandslaagte  and  Glencoe, 
probably  with  an  additional 


wish  to  threaten  Yule's  flank 
while  on  the  march.  So  he 
moved  out  with  the  10th 
Hussars,  5th  Lancers,  three 
infantry  battalions,  two  Field 
Artillery  batteries,  Natal  Car- 
bineers, and  Imperial  Light 
Horse,  to  find  the  Boers  in  occu- 
pation of  a  strong  position  near 
the  railway,  seven  miles  north 
of  Ladysmith,  called  Reitfon- 
tein,  that  had  been  carefully 
prepared.  He  at  once  brought 
his  guns  into  action,  which  soon 
silenced  those  of  the  enemy, 
when  the  position  was  taken  by 
assault,  the  Boers  retiring  in 
confusion  towards  the  north. 
Unfortunately  our  casualties 
were  again  heavy,  as  we  lost  7 
officers,  including  the  colonel  of 
the  Gloucester  Regiment,  which 
seems  to  have  borne  the  burden 
of  the  day,  and  109  men  killed  or 
wounded,  of  whom  60  belonged 
to  the  Gloucester  Regiment. 
But  the  object  of  the  sortie  was 
gained,  and  Yule  brought  his 
column  safely  into  Ladysmith. 

The  first  phase  of  the  cam- 
paign concluded  with  the  action 
of  Reitfontein  on  24th  October, 
including  the  concentration  of 
the  Boers  on  the  border, 
with  their  subsequent  advance 
against  the  British  line  of  de- 
fence in  Northern  Natal;  and 
the  balance  of  success  rests  dis- 
tinctly with  Sir  G.  White.  On 
the  Boer  side  everything  point- 
ed to  the  attainment  of  their 
plans.  Their  lines  of  communi- 
cations with  their  base  passed 
through  an  entirely  friendly 
country,  a  railway  ran  direct 
from  the  base  to  the  scene  of 
action,  while  the  base  itself  was 
practically  unassailable :  they 
had  had  ample  time  to  elaborate 
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their  scheme,  and  to  ensure 
that  its  details  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  subordinate  command- 
ers and  be  understood  by  them 
before  action  began ;  they  had 
an  ample  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  which  had  accum- 
ulated for  some  years ;  their  men 
were  full  of  ardour,  impressed 
as  they  were  with  the  certainty 
that  they  were  fighting  in  a 
just  cause,  with  the  Almighty 
on  their  side,  while  the  English 
soldiers  were  held  in  contemp- 
tuous disdain,  owing  to  the 
several  defeats  they  had  suf- 
fered at  their  hands.  While, 
with  our  forces  outnumbered 
from  the  first  by  three  to  one, 
we  had  been  forced  to  take 
up  a  position  for  defence  amid 
surroundings  which  were  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  the  enemy's 
tactics,  connected  with  its  base 
by  a  line  of  railway,  nearly 
200  miles  long,  which  passed 
through  a  country  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  would  become  in 
many  cases  hostile  in  the  event 
of  any  serious  defeat  of  the 
English,  and  with  no  hope  of 
reinforcements  for  a  month  at 
least.  Yet  with  these  disad- 
vantages we  find,  a  fortnight 
after  war  was  declared  at  Pre- 
toria, Sir  G.  White  has  pushed 
aside  all  their  well  -  imagined 
strategy,  has  defeated  them  in 
three  hardly  fought  actions,  and 
has  concentrated  his  troops  in 
a  chosen  position,  strongly  en- 
trenched and  supplied,  and 
within  a  measurable  time  of 
large  reinforcements. 

The  Boers  had  attacked  his 
right  at  Dundee,  which  was 
isolated,  and  so  lent  itself  to 
capture,  and  they  were  beaten 
off  with  considerable  loss ;  they 


had  thrust  a  force  against  our 
centre  and  had  been  defeated 
badly  with  the  loss  of  their 
guns  and  several  generals ; 
and  they  had  called  for  assist- 
ance from  the  Free  State  when 
matters  were  not  going  smoothly, 
and  the  troops  who  answered  to 
the  call  had  been  routed,  and 
their  further  objective  against 
the  flank  of  a  column  of  troops 
in  motion  frustrated.  We 
had  lost  General  Symons  and 
several  hundred  soldiers,  were 
confined  to  our  position  in 
Ladysmith,  none  too  closely, 
by  an  investing  line  on  the 
north  and  east  sixteen  miles 
in  length,  with  one  heavy 
gun  in  position,  while  the 
contemptuous  disdain  for  Eng- 
lish soldiers  with  which  the 
Boers  started  on  the  campaign 
had  been  considerably  modified. 
While  these  actions  were  in 
progress  the  Boers  were  busy 
getting  some  heavy  siege-guns 
into  position  to  the  north 
and  south-east  of  Ladysmith 
on  Lombard's  Kop,  and  to  the 
south  on  the  northern  crest  of 
Mount  Balwani,  one  of  which 
was  christened,  irreverently, 
"Long  Tom,"  reported  at  one 
time  as  a  40-pounder,  at  another 
as  a  100-pounder — in  any  case 
a  piece  of  ordnance  of  consider- 
able weight,  the  moving  of 
which  into  position  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  Boers, 
or  on  the  foreigners  who  had 
drifted  to  their  aid :  yet  the 
execution  wrought  by  it  was 
ludicrously  small — one  Kaffir 
killed,  and  a  shell  in  the  hotel 
dining  -  room  which  did  not 
burst.  It  was  said  to  be  firing 
at  a  range  of  6000  yards,  about 
three  and  a  half  miles,  a  dis- 
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tance  at  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  a  house 
or  a  body  of  men  in  such  an 
irregular,  hilly  country — a  fact 
which  probably  accounted  for 
the  infinitesimal  damage  done. 
Still  it  appears  to  have  annoyed 
Sir  G.  White,  and  on  the  30th 
October  a  reconnaissance  in 
force"  was  made,  in  which  all 
the  troops  in  garrison  were 
employed  except  those  actually 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
town;  the  object  being  to 
attack  a  position  on  which  the 
Boers  had  placed  some  guns  on 
the  day  previous.  The  troops 
employed  were  two  brigade 
divisions  Field  Artillery,  five 
battalions  infantry,  and  three 
cavalry  regiments  on  the  right ; 
three  batteries  Field  Artillery, 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and 
four  infantry  battalions  on  the 
centre ;  and  the  Gloucester  and 
Royal  Irish  Fusilier  regiments, 
with  a  battery  of  mountain- 
guns,  on  the  left, — this  latter 
force  moving  off  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
29th  October. 

The  plan  was  for  the  force 
constituting  the  centre  to  move 
under  shelter  of  a  koppje  about 
three  miles  from  the  town,  from 
whence  the  Boer  position  was  to 
be  attacked,  while  the  left  flank 
was  held  by  the  two  infantry  regi- 
ments and  the  battery  at  a  spot 
called  Nicholson's  Nek,  about 
six  miles  distant.  The  position 
at  the  centre  was  rushed  by 
the  force  detailed  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  the  position  was  found 
deserted.  The  Boers  then  ad- 
vanced in  strength  against  our 
right :  they  were  accompanied 
by  many  guns,  and  attacked 
with  great  vigour,  the  action 
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lasting  several  hours ;  but  after 
the   troops   on   our   right   had 
been  reinforced  by  Sir  G.  White, 
who    accompanied    the    centre, 
with  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
troops  at  that  point,  the  Boers 
were  driven   back  out    of   one 
of  their  favourite  strongholds, 
Lombard's  Kop.     It  was  found 
to   be   impossible  to   push   the 
success  any  further,  as  beyond 
the    Kop    lay   a    long    broken 
ridge,    giving    excellent    cover, 
and    behind   which   the    Boers 
sheltered  themselves  from  our 
shells,     which    were    probably 
shrapnel,  a  projectile  only  suit- 
able hi  open  ground;  so  that 
our  infantry,  who  advanced  in 
skirmishing  order,  found  them- 
selves under  a  heavy  and  well- 
directed   fire   from   the   picked 
marksmen  in  front,  who  found 
the  ground  admirable  for  their 
tactics.    A  counter-attack  pres- 
ently began  to  develop  against 
these    troops,    who    had    been 
fighting  for  four  hours   under 
an    incessant   fire    of    artillery 
and  musketry,  in  face  of  con- 
tinually    increasing     numbers, 
and  it  was  thought  advisable 
to      gradually     withdraw,  —  a 
movement   which   was    carried 
out  with  great  steadiness  and 
deliberation,     under    cover    of 
our   guns,    which   made   excel- 
lent   practice.      It    was   when 
this    action    was    in    progress 
that   the   naval   4 '7-inch   guns 
came   into   play,    and    speedily 
silenced  the  Boer  heavy  guns, 
which     our     own     guns     had 
failed,  hitherto,  to  reach.     The 
casualties  were  reported  to  be 
80  to  100  killed  and  wounded, 
the    Boers    suffering    severely. 
Two  guns,  surrounded  by  dead 
and  wounded,  the  former  dis- 
3N 
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mantled,  which  were  found  at 
one  spot,  testified  to  the  ex- 
cellent practice  made  by  our 
artillery. 

On  the  return  of  the  column 
in  the  evening  it  was  found  that 
no  news  had  been  received  from 
the  left,  where  the  Gloucester 
and  Irish  Fusilier  regiments 
had  been  sent ;  but  no  anxiety 
was  felt  on  their  account  till  a 
hospital  orderly  came  in,  with 
a  flag  of  truce  and  a  letter 
from  the  survivors  asking  for 
assistance  to  bury  the  dead. 
The  mules  had  stampeded  with 
the  mountain- battery  and  all 
the  reserve  ammunition ;  the 
force  had  been  surrounded  in  the 
hills,  and,  after  losing  heavily, 
had  to  capitulate. 

Sir  G.  White  reported  that 
the  circumstances  were  not  fully 
known  at  the  time  of  sending  off 
his  despatch ;  but  he  gathered 
from  reports  which  came  in 
from  time  to  time  that  the 
column  appears  to  have  carried 
out  the  night-march  unmolested 
until  within  two  miles  of  Nichol- 
son's Nek,  when 

"two  boulders  rolled  from  the  hill, 
and  a  few  rifle-shots  stampeded  the 
infantry  ammunition  mules.  The 
stampede  spread  to  the  battery 
mules,  which  broke  loose  from  their 
leaders  and  got  away  with  practically 
the  whole  of  the  gun  equipment. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  regimental 
small -arm  ammunition  reserve  was 
similarly  lost.  The  infantry  battal- 
ions, however,  fixed  bayonets,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  personnel  of  the 
battery,  seized  a  hill  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  two  miles  from  the  Nek,  with 
but  little  opposition.  There  they  re- 
mained unmolested  till  dawn,  the 
time  being  occupied  in  organised 
defence  of  the  hill,  and  constructing 
stone  laagars  and  walls  as  a  cover 
from  fire.  At  dawn  a  skirmishing 
attack  on  our  position  was  conducted 


by  the  enemy,  but  made  no  way  un- 
til 9.30  A.M.,  when  strong  reinforce- 
ments enabled  them  to  push  the 
attack  with  great  energy.  The  fire 
became  very  searching,  and  two 
companies  of  the  Gloucesters  in  ad- 
vanced position  were  ordered  to  fall 
back.  The  enemy  then  pressed  to 
short  range,  the  losses  on  our  side 
becoming  very  numerous.  At  3  P.M. 
our  ammunition  was  practically  ex- 
hausted. The  position  was  captured, 
and  the  survivors  of  the  column  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands. 

"  The  enemy  treated  our  wounded 
with  great  humanity,  General  Jou- 
bert  at  once  despatching  a  letter 
to  me  offering  safe  conduct  to  doc- 
tors and  ambulance  to  remove  the 
wounded." 

On  31st  October  we  heard 
the  news,  and  it  was  as  the  thud 
of  a  heavy  blow  on  the  face  : 
men  looked  at  one  another  with 
startled  looks,  asking  what  it 
meant.  What  was  this  thing 
that  had  come  in  the  midst  of 
us  to  dull  the  victorious  clang 
of  arms  that  had  sounded  at 
Elandslaagte  ?  Was  it  that 

our  soldiers ?     No  !  that  is 

not  possible  :  they  are  English 
soldiers,  and  we  trust  them  in 
this  hour  of  doubt  as  we  have 
always  trusted  them,  because 
they  have  never  deceived  us. 
So  men  in  the  street,  in  the  rail- 
way-train, in  their  offices  and 
houses,  squared  their  shoulders 
and  went  about  their  daily 
work  in  silence.  And  the  next 
day,  when  the  explanation  came 
and  they  heard  that  the  mules 
had  stampeded  with  the  guns 
and  ammunition,  and  that  our 
soldiers  had  fought  against 
increasing  hordes  of  Boers,  in 
an  indefensible  position,  for 
five  hours  and  a  half,  till  the 
ammunition  ran  out  and  they 
were  forced  to  surrender,  a  sigh 
of  relief  gave  forth,  and  we 
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knew  that  English  soldiers  had 
not  been  cowards. 

It  was  strange  how  the  news 
was  received  on  the  Continent, 
where  the  report  of  the  disaster 
was  hailed  as  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  England's  suprem- 
acy. In  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Paris,  the  most 
bitter  feeling  had  shown  itself 
against  England  for  warring 
against  the  Boers :  theirs  was 
a  small  republic  of  honest  far- 
mers fighting  England's  over- 
whelming strength  for  their  in- 
dependence, England  for  their 
goldfields  and  the  millionaires 
who  had  enriched  themselves 
by  them ;  the  press  was  crowded 
with  articles  almost  openly  de- 
manding intervention,  while  the 
reptile  organs,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  meddlesome  Dr  Leyds, 
proclaimed  that  it  was  a  thing 
accomplished.  Then  came  the 
report  of  how  the  news  had 
been  received  in  England — how 
manfully  and  in  silence,  without 
recrimination,  it  had  been  met ; 
and  the  wind  veered  round, 
praise  succeeded  vituperation, 
and  much  honest  credit  was 
given  to  our  nation  for  the 
ability  which  it  has  shown  to 
bear  its  reverse  with  fortitude. 

But  the  question  would  arise, 
What  was  the  cause?  Why 
were  men  launched,  as  it  were, 
in  the  air  ?  Why  was  no  con- 
nection kept  up  ?  Why  was  a 
force  lost  utterly  without 
anxiety  ?  Why  was  not  assist- 
ance at  least  hazarded?  And 
Sir  G.  White,  like  a  soldier,  an- 
swered, "  It  is  all  my  fault ;  no 
blame  attaches  to  the  men." 
So  the  episode  rests  till  ex- 
planations come  in  and  the 
fortune  of  war  is  accepted ; 


three  battalions  of  infantry  and 
a  battery  are  sent  out  without 
delay  to  replace  those  lost  in 
the  fighting-line,  and  the  ripples 
that  the  disaster  had  sent 
circling  out  across  the  troubled 
surface  of  the  campaign  died 
out. 

On  2nd  November,  just  before 
the  railway  and  telegraph-line 
were  cut  by  the  Boers,  who  had 
been  working  round  to  the 
south  from  the  Free  State  bor- 
der, a  naval  contingent  arrived 
with  some  4 '7 -inch  naval  quick- 
firing  guns,  which  seem  to  have 
at  once  opened  fire  against 
"  Long  Tom,"  who  had  to  retire 
for  a  time,  only  to  reappear,  to 
be  again  silenced.  The  shells 
were  filled  with  lyddite,  which 
powerful  explosive  appeared  to 
be  so  distasteful  to  the  Boers  as 
to  draw  a  remonstrance,  touch- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  its  use  in 
warfare,  from  Joubert.  So  the 
guns  and  their  ammunition  were 
a  great  success,  and  gave  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  English  naval 
power  and  of  the  hearty  co- 
operation which  could  be  utilised 
between  the  land  and  sea  forces 
of  the  empire  in  time  of  need. 
The  telegraph-wire  was  cut  on 
the  2nd  November  by  parties  of 
Boers  riding  from  the  west,  and 
indeed  was  not  a  difficult  opera- 
tion or  one  that  required  much 
pluck,  as  the  garrison  was  now 
more  strictly  confined  to  the 
camp ;  and  finding  the  ground 
clear,  these  mounted  parties 
pressed  on  little  by  little,  gather- 
ing as  they  rode,  till  about  5000 
of  them  appeared  before  Colenso, 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Ladysmith, 
where  the  Tugela,  a  broad  and 
unfordable  river,  is  spanned  by 
two  bridges,  the  road  and  the 
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railway  crossing  at  either,  the 
latter  bridge  a  substantial  iron 
lattice  structure  of  considerable 
length.  It  was  held  by  Fort 
Wylie  with  a  small  garrison  of 
infantry ;  but  when  the  Boers 
got  some  guns  on  to  a  koppje 
commanding  it  and  began  drop- 
ping shell  into  it  they  retired, 
leaving  a  large  portion  of  their 
stores  and  equipment  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Boers. 

It  seems  strange  that  Fort 
Wylie  was  not  provided  with 
some  sort  of  bomb-proof  cover, 
or  that  the  garrison  had  not 
occupied  their  time  in  con- 
structing some  into  which  they 
could  have  retired  during  the 
cannonade,  which  as  yet  had 
not  been  noted  for  its  accuracy. 
The  garrison  knew  that  if  they 
could  only  shelter  themselves  in 
some  sort  of  way  against  the 
fire  of  the  Boer  guns,  they  had 
no  cause  to  fear  the  assault  of 
the  Boers  themselves. 

Ladysmith  was  now  not 
only  isolated  but  completely 
invested,  with  some  stringency 
on  the  north  and  east,  but 
somewhat  more  loosely  on  the 
south  and  south  -  west,  and 
several  inhabitants  were  able 
to  escape  and  get  to  Maritz- 
burg,  while  an  English  officer 
was  plucky  enough  to  ride 
through  and  rejoin  his  regi- 
ment, which  formed  part  of 
the  garrison.  That  the  Boers 
were  able  to  invest  it  as  they 
did,  though  only  partially  on 
one  side,  shows  how  favourable 
the  ground  which  they  occupied 
was  to  their  investing  cordon, 
as  it  is  laid  down  that  the 
investing  army  must  be  at 
least  four  times  as  strong  as 
the  invested  when  that  force 


is  small,  though  not  in  so  large 
a  proportion  when  the  interior 
force  increases.  Sir  G.  White 
is  allowed  to  have  had  with  him 
12,000  men,  thus  requiring  an 
investing  force  of  50,000,  which 
the  Boers  did  not  possess. 

The  country  held  by  this 
looser  line  of  investment  seemed 
to  lend  itself  to  the  action  of 
Sir  G.  White's  mounted  men; 
so  on  3rd  November  a  strong 
force  of  cavalry  under  Colonel 
Brocklehurst,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  command  when 
General  French  'left  by  the 
last  train  that  got  through  to 
join  Sir  Redvers  Buller  at 
Cape  Town,  and  take  up  his 
command  of  the  cavalry  divis- 
ion, pushed  aside  the  Boer  line, 
and  delivered  two  successful 
attacks  on  the  enemy  at 
Besters,  and  subsequently  at 
Groblers  Kop, — places  on  the 
open  veldt,  across  which  the 
Maritzburg  road  passes,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Ladysmith.  The 
Boers  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pletely surprised,  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  cut  off  by  our 
cavalry,  who  rode  in  and  out 
amongst  them,  doing  terrible 
execution ;  while  in  the  second 
engagement  the  Gordon  High- 
landers, who  had  accompanied 
the  cavalry,  dislodged  them 
from  the  koppje  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet, — the  effect  of 
these  successful  sorties  being  to 
check  the  advance  on  Colenso, 
a  check  which  must  have  re- 
acted on  the  main  body's  resolve 
to  reach  Maritzburg,  and  from 
thence  dictate  terms  to  the 
British. 

After  the  telegraph  was  cut 
very  little  news  came  through 
from  Ladysmith,  and  that  which 
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did  pass  was  subject  to  the 
strictest  military  censorship — a 
necessary  precaution.  The  bom- 
bardment continued  with  little 
effect ;  an  armoured  train  which 
steamed  out  of  Estcourt  to  Col- 
enso  on  the  9th  November  could 
hear  the  boom  of  the  Boer  guns, 
Ladysmith  being  hidden  in 
dense  smoke.  The  heliograph 
was  established,  when  the  mes- 
sage came  through,  "Nothing 
to  communicate." 

The  garrison  included  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Royal  Engineers 
with  a  military  balloon,  which 
was  sent  up  daily,  and  did  good 
service  in  noting  the  positions 
and  movements  of  the  Boers, 
much  to  their  disgust,  as  their 
attempts  to  cripple  it  proved. 
It  was  particularly  serviceable 
after  the  action  of  Groblers 
Kop,  on  3rd  November,  when  it 
disclosed  the  Boers  in  the  act  of 
perpetrating  the  most  dastardly 
tactics. 

After  that  action  the  Boers 
had,  under  cover  of  a  white  flag, 
asked  for  an  armistice  to  carry 
off  their  wounded,  which  was 
granted  on  condition  that  no 
movement  of  troops  should  take 
place  till  it  expired ;  and  our 
men  were  resting  beside  their 
piled  arms  not  suspecting  foul 
play,  when  the  balloon  detected 
the  Boers  moving  up  under 
cover,  with  the  evident  intention 
to  take  our  men  by  surprise. 
The  message  was  quickly  seen 
and  understood,  and  the  cavalry 
hastily  mounted  and  rode  for 
the  Boers.  They  caught  them 
in  the  act,  rode  at  them,  and 
through  them,  and  back  again 
till  the  veldt  was  thick  with 


their  bodies,  and  a  useful  lesson 
taught  the  survivors  that 
"honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

There  had  been  complaints 
of  the  thing  happening  before. 
On  November  9th  General 
White  reported:  "The  Boers 
have  sent  hi  to-day  a  number 
of  refugees  from  the  Transvaal 
under  a  flag  of  truce.  A  flag 
of  truce  from  Ladysmith  met 
them  outside  the  pickets. 
When  the  parties  separated 
the  Boer  guns  fired  on  it  before 
it  reached  our  pickets." 

The  abuse  of  the  white  flag 
in  the  campaign  of  1881  was 
notorious :  it  was  then  deliber- 
ately and  maliciously  used, 
notably  in  the  murder  of  Major 
Elliott  of  the  94th  Regiment, 
when  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Boers 
he  had  elected  to  be  set  free  hi 
the  Free  State  and  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Vaal  river  by  an 
escort.  They  pointed  out  to  him 
the  drift,  where  there  was  none, 
and  when  struggling  in  the 
water  he  was  deliberately  shot 
dead.  Many  still  remember  the 
massacre  of  the  94th  Regiment 
at  Bronker's  Spruit  in  December 
1881,  when  it  was  on  the  march 
to  Pretoria  before  war  had  been 
declared.  Here  is  an  account 
of  the  dastardly  thing  given 
by  Colour-Sergeant  Newton  of 
the  94th,  one  of  the  survivors, 
which  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  this  Magazine : l — 

"  I  was  in  the  fifth  waggon  from 
the  front;  the  country  had  become 
covered  with  thorny  bush,  and  we 
could  not  see  far  any  way.  Just  then 
the  road  came  out  into  an  open  space, 
when  I  saw  five  Boers  riding  in  the 
bushes,  and  immediately  after  a  great 
many  more ;  several  hundred  came 
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trooping  over  the  low  hill  on  our  left 
rear.  They  came  on,  and  the  Colonel 
gave  the  order  for  the  band  to  stop 
playing,  and  the  men  to  halt.  From 
the  middle  of  the  crowd,  which  still 
kept  advancing,  rode  out  three  men, 
one  carrying  a  white  flag.  They 
came  about  twenty-five  yards  in  front 
of  the  rest,  and  the  Colonel  rode  out 
to  meet  the  white  flag.  He  came  up 
to  it,  quite  slowly,  and  spoke  to  the 
man  carrying  it.  After  speaking  to 
the  man  the  Colonel  turned  his  horse 
and  walked  back  towards  the  men. 
He  had  got  about  half-way  when  a 
shot  was  fired  from  the  Boers,  and 
immediately  a  volley.  The  Colonel 
fell  where  he  was,  and  some  of  the 
officers,  and  many  of  the  men.  Then 
volley  after  volley  was  fired,  and  the 
men  fell  very  fast.  "When  the  first 
volley  was  fired  the  man  with  the 
white  flag  was  riding  back  to  the 
rest,  and  the  flag  was  still  flying.  As 
soon  as  the  Colonel  gave  the  order  to 
cease  fire,  the  Boers  rushed  upon  us 
like  tigers,  and  took  our  rifles  and 
belts  away  ;  they  took  the  boots  off 
the  dead  and  wounded  before  they 
would  allow  us  to  do  anything  for 
them.  The  waggon  with  the  women 
in  it  stood  with  its  open  end  to  the 
Boers,  and  they  could  not  help  seeing 
the  women,  but  they  fired  into  it  just 
the  same." 

No  doubt  this  cowardly  and 
inhuman  action,  which  is  now 
being  repeated  in  the  present 
campaign,  will  bring  its  own 
reward,  and  swift  and  merciless 
justice  will  be  done ;  and  it  will 
be  well  that  hysterical  sympa- 
thisers with  the  Boers,  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  modify  their 
criticisms  on  the  men  engaged, 
and  not  pose  as  the  friends  of 
fiends  who  are  capable  of  such 
atrocities.  The  excuse  gener- 
ally made  for  these  cowards  by 
arm-chair  soldiers,  who  sit  at 
home  with  their  skins  intact,  is 
that  these  few  isolated  acts, 
which  they  deplore,  are  done  by 
Boers  from  the  wild,  sparsely 
inhabited  districts  in  the  far 
north  or  east  of  the  Transvaal. 


This  is  not  so  :  the  murderers  of 
Major  Elliott  were  living  at  the 
time  in  Pretoria ;  while  General 
Joubert's  brother,  who  was 
commanding  at  Bronker's 
Spruit,  was  standing  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  white  flag 
and  of  the  Boer  who  shot 
Colonel  Anstruther,  to  whom 
he  had  just  been  talking. 

War  at  all  times  is  an  awful 
travesty  of  humanity,  and  the 
transient  gleams  of  man's  better 
nature  which  shine  out  under 
the  white  flag  relieve  it  from 
the  savagery  of  a  combat  of 
wild  beasts. 

Many  things  connected  with 
the  war  had  taken  place  in 
England  during  the  course  of 
the  preceding  month,  some 
necessary  for  home  defence, 
more  for  the  campaign  in  South 
Africa : — 

October  26.  —  The  Militia 
Reserve  was  called  out ;  a  force 
which  consists  of  militiamen 
who  engage  to  serve  abroad 
after  they  have  gone  through 
two  trainings  with  the  militia, 
and  for  which  engagement  they 
receive  a  bounty  of  one  pound. 

November  3.  —  Thirty  -  five 
Militia  battalions  were  called 
out,  to  replace  the  same  number 
of  regiments  proceeding  to  the 
Cape. 

October  14.  —  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  left  Southampton  to 
take  up  the  command  of  the 
army  in  that  colony,  amid  the 
enthusiastic  farewells  of  a  large 
crowd  at  Waterloo  Station, — 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished personages  being 
present.  He  was  timed  to 
arrive  before  the  transports 
which  conveyed  the  Army 
Corps — the  Roslin  Castle,  with 
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General  Hildyard  and  1000  men 
of  his  brigade,  being  the  first. 
She  appeared  at  Cape  Town 
on  9th  November,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  Durban,  to  be 
rapidly  followed  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ships ;  so  that 
it  is  calculated  that  by  the 
middle  of  November  8000  men 
will  be  ready  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Ladysmith.  A  strong 
Naval  Brigade  had  landed  at 
Durban  for  the  protection  of 
that  port,  though  the  attack  on 
it  was  no  more  imminent,  the 
Boer  commando  which  was  to 
have  advanced  against  it 
through  Zululand  being  too 
busily  engaged  in  looting  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  while  the  re- 
sistance at  Ladysmith  prevented 
the  main  body  of  Boers  from 
moving  southwards. 

November  9. — At  the  Man- 
sion House  Lord  Wolseley  an- 
nounced that  a  Fifth  Division 
of  10,000  men  was  under  orders 
for  South  Africa,  to  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  C. 
Warren  of  Bechuanaland  fame. 
England  had  put  her  foot  down 
in  earnest. 

If  we  turn  to  the  western 
frontier  of  the  two  Dutch  Re- 
publics, we  find  that  an  invasion 
from  that  side,  with  the  objec- 
tive Pretoria  or  Bloemfontein, 
is  much  simpler  than  through 
Natal, — a  fact  which  the  Boers 
recognised,  for  they  pushed 
parties  in  that  direction,  with 
orders  to  occupy  important 
towns  such  as  Kimberley  and 
Mafeking,  and  to  destroy  the 
railway  when  possible,  together 
with  the  bridges  over  the  Vaal 
and  Orange  rivers,  so  as  to 
hinder  the  advance  of  a  British 
force  which  they  foresaw  would 
push  northwards  from  Cape 


Town.  Following  out  this  plan, 
as  soon  as  the  ultimatum  had 
been  presented,  some  Boers 
moved  due  west  from  Pretoria, 
aiming  at  the  railway  south  of 
Mafeking,  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance on  the  main  road  from 
Pretoria  to  Bulawayo,  about 
160  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from 
the  former.  It  was  held  by 
Colonel  Baden -Powell  with  a 
fair  garrison  of  irregulars,  and 
was  speedily  put  in  a  state  of 
defence.  On  13th  October,  the 
Boers  shelled  a  train  on  the 
railway  south  of  the  town,  and 
captured  it,  together  with  an 
officer  and  the  men  with  him, 
besides  two  guns  he  was  taking 
to  Kimberley. 

On  the  15th  October  some 
Boers  from  the  Free  State  de- 
stroyed the  railway  and  tele- 
graph south  of  Kimberley,  after 
which  news  came  in  occasionally 
by  native  runners.  Mafeking 
was  invested  by  Commandant 
Kronje,  noted  for  his  capture 
of  the  Jameson  raiders,  who 
commenced  to  bombard  it ;  but 
he  found  his  guns  not  able  to 
bring  it  to  terms,  so  heavier 
ones  were  requisitioned  from 
Pretoria,  the  only  consequence 
being  that  they  disabled  them- 
selves, and  gave  Colonel  Baden- 
Powell  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
change some  pleasantries  with 
Kronje,  all  of  which  showed  that 
the  place  was  considered  safe 
and  quite  able  to  hold  its  own. 

On  the  24th  October  the  gar- 
rison made  a  successful  night- 
attack  on  the  enemy's  advanced 
trenches,  driving  them  out  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to 
which  on  the  31st  October  the 
Boers  replied  by  making  an 
assault  on  a  koppje  south-east 
of  the  town,  which  was  repulsed 
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with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy, 
after  they  had  fought  gallantly 
under  a  hot  shell-fire. 

From  Kimberley  the  news 
received  was  of  the  same  char- 
acter, the  town  having  been 
strongly  fortified,  the  rubbish- 
heaps  from  the  diamond-mines 
being  utilised  as  redoubts,  miles 
of  barbed  wire  stretched  outside, 
and  a  conning  -  tower  erected, 
from  which  all  movements  of 
the  Boers  could  be  seen.  The 
fall  of  the  place  was  thought  to 
be  most  important  by  the  Boers, 
as  Mr  Cecil  Rhodes  was  amongst 
the  garrison,  and  his  capture 
would  be  exceedingly  pleasant 
to  Mr  Kruger,  his  contribution 
to  the  defence  of  the  town  being 
cheerful  dinners  and  liberal 
champagne.  The  troops  in 
garrison  were  a  battalion  North 
Lancashire  Fusiliers  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  irregulars, 
the  whole  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Kekewich. 

The  Boers  for  some  time  were 
content  to  keep  out  of  range 
and  loot  cattle,  till,  on  the  26th 
October,  Major  Scott  Turner 
was  sent  out  with  a  party  of 
the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  against 
some  700  Free  Staters  on  a 
koppje,  the  fire  from  which  had 
become  annoying.  The  position 
was  taken  with  great  gallan- 
try, and  the  Boers  thoroughly 
routed  ;  the  Fusiliers  losing 
some  20  men,  the  Boers  many 
more,  including  Commandant 
Botha. 

On  the  7th  November  the 
Boers  started  to  bombard  Kim- 
berley with  little  effect,  the 
range,  about  8000  yards,  being 
too  great  for  their  guns,  the 
only  casualty  being  an  iron 
cooking-pot,  the  pieces  of  which 
were  put  up  to  auction,  evidence, 


as  at  Mafeking,  that  the  place 
was  not  pressed. 

Towards  the  close  of  the 
month  came  a  statement  from 
Father  Mathews,  the  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  who  accom- 
panied the  column  which  sur- 
rendered at  Nicholson's  Nek  on 
the  30th  October,  and  who, 
when  released  by  the  Boers, 
found  his  way  to  Lourenco 
Marques,  in  which  he  says : 
"After  the  stampede  of  the 
mules  the  British  force  re- 
mained without  the  support  of 
the  guns,  and  got  hard  pressed 
by  the  enemy ;  but  would,  never- 
theless, have  held  out  had  not 
some  subordinate,  without  in- 
structions, of  his  own  accord 
hoisted  a  flag  of  truce,  when 
the  troops  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render." Whether  the  Father's 
story  is  correct  or  can  be  ex- 
plained away,  the  impression 
remains  that  his  presence  during 
a  night-march  was  unwise,  and 
suggests  carelessness  in  the 
orders  under  which  the  column 
marched  off.  The  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  such  a  movement 
are  very  distinctly  laid  down 
in  the  Infantry  Drill-Book — the 
formation  of  the  column,  the 
distance  apart  of  the  several 
units,  the  position  of  each  arm 
of  the  service  of  which  it  is 
composed.  There  is  no  mention 
of  non-combatants,  who  would 
only  be  an  impediment ;  the 
services  they  can  offer  must 
wait  till  daylight.  Probably 
the  Rev.  Father  accompanied 
the  column  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, as  an  Irishman  hoping  to 
be  wherever  there  was  to  be  a 
fight.  To  entrust  the  life  of 
the  men,  the  ammunition,  to 
natives  whose  loyalty  was 
doubtful  and  whose  fears  in 
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the  darkness  were  sure  to  turn 
to  panic  should  an  attack  be 
made,  which  was  more  than 
probable,  seems  to  have  been 
still  more  unwise. 

Hopeful  news  continued  to  be 
received  from  the  beleaguered 
garrison,  though  the  naval  guns 
were  silent,  probably  from  want 
of  ammunition ;  and  on  the  7th 
November  a  force  was  pushed 
out  in  the  direction  of  Bester's 
Farm,  where  it  attacked  a  com- 
mando of  Free  State  Boers, 
which  was  routed  with  consid- 
erable loss,  our  own  being  but 
small. 

But  an  unfortunate  disaster 
to  an  armoured  train  occurred 
on  the  15th  November.  It 
was  sent  out  from  Estcourt, 
having  on  board  a  7-pounder 
naval  gun  and  about  six  blue- 
jackets, and  100  men  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers  and 
Durban  Light  Infantry,  to  re- 
connoitre the  whereabouts  of  a 
Boer  force  which  had  been 
located  the  day  previous  near 
Chieveley  Station,  half-way  to 
Colenso,  while  others  were  re- 
ported to  be  moving  towards 
Estcourt  and  south  of  that  town 
from  the  east.  The  train  was 
returning  to  Estcourt  when  the 
Boers  opened  fire  with  artillery, 
having  cut  the  line  before  the 
train  approached,  and  three 
trucks  were  derailed  and  many 
men  injured.  The  sailors  con- 
tinued to  work  the  7-pounder 
with  effect,  sending  three  shells 
to  burst  among  the  Boers,  who 
numbered  about  500,  till  a  shell 
struck  and  disabled  it,  when 
the  infantry  opened  fire  on  the 
advancing  Boers  and  kept  them 
off  till  the  engine  was  worked 
through  the  debris  of  the 
smashed  trucks,  and  steamed 


back  to  Estcourt  with  some  of 
the  wounded,  leaving  about 
ninety  men  in  the  hands  of 
the  Boers. 

It  would  have  been  wiser  to 
have  ascertained  before  the  ex- 
pedition left  if  the  Boers  were 
likely  to  have  artillery  with 
them,  in  which  case  an  armoured 
train  is  a  veritable  death-trap, 
and  not  to  have  risked  so  large 
a  force  in  a  simple  reconnais- 
sance, when  half-a-dozen  men 
would  have  been  sufficient  to 
see  and  to  report ;  while,  if  an 
attack  was  meditated,  a  body 
of  unmounted  men  would 
hardly  have  been  able  to  get 
within  striking  distance  of  men 
who  are  invariably  mounted. 

It  was  reported  from  Est- 
court that  General  Hildyard, 
who  is  to  command  the  2nd 
brigade,  1st  division,  arrived 
there  on  the  12th  November, 
and  will  be  followed  by  the  2nd 
Battalion  West  Yorkshire  and 
the  rest  of  his  brigade,  thus 
effecting  a  concentration  of 
troops  for  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith. 

A  thrill  of  horror  and  in- 
dignation went  through  the 
civilised  world  when  it  was 
reported  that  Mr  Reitz,  speak- 
ing as  the  State  Secretary  of 
Mr  Kruger,  had  demanded  the 
immediate  release  of  one  Nathan 
Marks,  a  supposed  Boer  spy, 
who  was  captured  in  Lady- 
smith,  and  is  a  prisoner  there  in 
the  hands  of  the  military  au- 
thorities,— the  demand  being 
coupled  with  the  intimation 
that  a  refusal  would  be  met  by 
the  execution  of  six  British 
officers.  Such  a  threat  is  that 
of  a  savage,  and  we  are  at  war 
with  a  civilised  State  which 
has  a  Christian  ruler  at  the 
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head,  who  may  be  credited  with 
some  acquaintance  with  the 
"customs  of  war,"  if  not  with 
those  of  humanity.  "Retalia- 
tion is  military  vengeance;  it 
takes  place  where  an  outrage 
committed  on  one  side  is  avenged 
by  a  similar  act  on  the  other. 
It  is  the  extreme  right  of  war, 
and  should  only  be  resorted  to 
in  the  last  extremity."  But  a 
spy  goes  about  his  sneaking 
work  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  his  life  is  forfeit  if  he  is 
caught.  How,  then,  can  retalia- 
tion affect  his  case,  except  it 
becomes  murder? 

The  close  of  the  third  week 
in  November  saw  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  phase  of  the 
campaign.  Ladysmith  had  held 
on  bravely,  nobly,  with  good 
heart  throughout.  Sorties  had 
been  delivered  successfully ;  the 
enemy  had  been  beaten  back, 
and  a  combined  attack  of  the 
investing  line  defeated,  with  a 
loss  of  some  700  Boers,  on  the 
9th  November,  the  details  of 
which  must  find  a  place  in  the 
account  of  the  siege,  as  a  whole, 
hereafter ;  a  relieving  column 
had  landed  at  Durban,  whence  it 
was  rapidly  pushing  on  Lady- 
smith,  to  the  alarm  of  the  Boers, 
who  felt  if  the  two  forces  once 
joined  hands  they  would  be  on 
the  losing  side.  So  they  began 
to  show  round  Estcourt  and 
Colenso,  with  the  object  of  con- 
centrating south  of  the  former, 
and  there  checking  the  forward 
movement  from  Durban.  Thus 
Colenso  was  occupied  on  3rd 
November;  some  days  after 
parties  of  mounted  men  were 
seen  at  Weenen,  fifteen  miles 
north-east ;  and  on  17th  Nov- 
ember 2000  men,  with  eight 


guns,  took  post  at  Ennerdale, 
six  miles  north-west  of  Estcourt. 
So  that  a  battle  which  will  have 
a  decisive  effect  on  the  campaign 
is  probable  in  that  neighbour- 
hood before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

On  the  western  frontier  Lord 
Methuen,  with  a  large  force,  is 
approaching  Kimberley  from 
the  south,  and  is  concentrat- 
ing at  Orange  River  Station, 
seventy  miles  from  that  town, 
its  outposts  having  already  dis- 
covered the  Boer  position, 
which  is  strongly  held  across 
the  road  to  the  west  of  Bel- 
mont,  forty  miles  from  Kim- 
berley. The  point  of  concen- 
tration for  the  entire  column 
that  is  moving  north  from  Cape 
Town  appears  to  be  De  Aars 
Junction,  seventy  miles  south 
of  Orange  River  Station,  which 
will  probably  become  an  inter- 
mediate base,  as  stores  and 
materials  have  been  collecting 
there  for  some  time.  When- 
ever men  meet  in  the  street 
the  question  always  is,  "What 
do  you  think  of  the  news?" 
and  we  answer  from  our  hearts, 
"The  news  is  good."  Lady- 
smith  has  done  well,  nobly ; 
Kimberley  and  Mafeking  the 
same.  There  are  relief  columns 
approaching  the  first  two ; 
Mafeking  can  take  care  of 
itself.  Our  soldiers  are  full  of 
heart  everywhere :  they  have 
shown  to  the  world  how  they 
can  advance  in  the  face  of  the 
most  deadly  fire,  with  no  fear 
of  death  before  them,  and  their 
officers  have  shown  the  same, 
and  have  died  with  their  men. 
All  honour  to  those  brave  hearts 
that  now  lie  in  peace  under  the 
South  African  veldt. 
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IS    THIS     WAR    A    NECESSITY? 


FOB  the  first  time  since  the 
Crimean  war  this  country  finds 
itself  involved  in  a  serious  war 
with  a  white  race,  the  import- 
ance and  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  which  none  will 
dispute.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  arrive  at  a  clear 
conclusion  in  his  own  mind  as 
to  its  necessity,  and  as  to  the 
objects  to  be  obtained.  Blue- 
books  are  dull  reading  to  the 
majority,  and  long  negotiations 
spreading  over  months,  or  it 
may  be  years,  are  as  likely  to 
confuse  as  to  clear  the  issue. 
At  their  close  all  sorts  of  dis- 
putes arise  as  to  the  past  con- 
duct of  them.  In  the  case  of 
those  which  terminated  in  the 
Crimean  war  they  will  last  for 
all  time.  Whether  if  this,  that, 
or  the  other  had  only  been  done 
in  time,  how  different  the  re- 
sult might  have  been.  A  wide 
field  is  opened,  on  which  con- 
jecture, and  wisdom  after  the 
event,  can  have  illimitable  scope 
for  activity. 

The  ordinary  citizen,  however, 
is  solely  concerned  with  the 
question,  Is  this  war  a  neces- 
sity ?  In  this  case  the  immediate 
answer  is,  Read  the  terms  of  the 
Boer  ultimatum.  They  would 
leave  us  no  option  if  addressed 
to  us  by  the  strongest  Power 
in  the  world.  They  come  from 
a  State  which  is  a  grantee  from 
us  of  a  conditional  independence ; 
but  which  has,  in  the  last  few 


years,  grown  in  power  and 
wealth,  and  has  been  steadily 
obtaining  a  plentiful  supply  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war. 
They  amount  to  a  notice  to  quit 
South  Africa,  and  to  recognise 
Boer  supremacy,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  substitution  of  a  Dutch 
for  a  British  South  African 
empire.  It  is  an  incredible 
demand.  It  comes,  however, 
from  a  semi -barbarous  or,  at 
least,  an  imperfectly  civilised 
Power.  Though  it  makes  war 
a  necessity  in  the  sense  of  pre- 
cluding any  other  alternative, 
it,  at  least,  opens  the  further 
question,  How  has  such  a  state 
of  things  come  about  ? 

The  answer  to  that  question 
may  be  easily  found  in  the  book 
before  us.1  It  is  written  by  Mr 
Fitzpatrick,  and  published  in 
October  of  this  year.  He  is  a 
South  African  by  birth,  a  resi- 
dent in  the  Transvaal  since  1884, 
and  was  Secretary  of  the  Reform 
Committee  at  Johannesburg. 
It  is  a  history  of  Boer  proceed- 
ings from  the  time  of  the  grant 
of  independence,  vouched  by 
public  documents.  The  general 
effect  of  the  book  is  to  show 
that  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  the  idea  fixed  in  the  mind 
of  President  Kruger  and  grow- 
ing there  was  to  get  rid  of  his 
subordination  to  the  Queen,  with 
a  view,  as  the  Transvaal  grew 
in  military  efficiency,  to  subvert 
her  power  in  South  Africa. 
Wild  as  the  scheme  sounds, 


1  The  Transvaal  from  Within.     By  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick.      London:  W.  Heine- 
mann,  1899. 
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there  was  much  to  recommend 
it  to  the  mind  and  aspirations 
of  a  man  who  evidently  pos- 
sesses mental  powers  of  no  or- 
dinary calibre,  though  subject 
to  the  limitations  which  his 
savage  surroundings  all  through 
his  life  and  his  religious  fanat- 
icism impose.  In  his  prose- 
cution of  this  madcap  scheme, 
Irish  disaffection,  Dutch  South 
African  sympathies,  European 
jealousies,  and  Hollander  accom- 
plices were  all  to  be  utilised ; 
and  if  he  could  only  have  lain 
low  for  a  longer  period,  matured 
his  purposes  unimpeded,  and 
chosen  his  own  opportunity  for 
giving  effect  to  them,  a  crisis  of 
much  greater  difficulty  than  at 
present  might  easily  have  pre- 
sented itself  in  our  South  Afri- 
can empire.  The  Uitlanders, 
whose  merits  or  demerits  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  necessity  for  this  war,  have 
been  the  buffer  between  two 
hostile  Powers.  They  were 
under  the  heel  of  President 
Kruger,  and  they  represented 
the  enemy  against  whom  he  has 
been  long  contending.  Their 
grievances  were  his  triumph, 
their  helplessness  represented  to 
his  mind  the  measure  of  English 
helplessness  generally ;  to  grant 
them  a  substantial  and  imme- 
diate share  in  representation 
would  to  his  distorted  vision 
have  been  surrender  to  the 
Power  whose  suzerainty  his 
fixed  purpose  has  been  to 
shake  off. 

To  our  minds  the  necessity 
for  this  war  arises  from  our 
more  or  less  vassal  State  seek- 
ing to  throw  off  its  subordina- 
tion and  set  itself  up  as  a  rival 


and  even  superior  Power.  From 
that  point  of  view  all  talk 
about  Uitlander  grievances,  and 
our  duties  in  respect  of  them 
either  under  the  Conventions, 
or  as  a  paramount  Power,  or 
as  a  neighbouring  and  civil- 
ised Power  bound  to  protect 
its  own  subjects,  is  beside 
the  point.  The  real  issue  is 
not  the  one  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations. Mr  Chamberlain 
and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  between 
them  chose  the  franchise — i.e., 
the  grant  of  a  substantial 
immediate  representation  —  as 
the  question  on  which  con- 
ferences and  correspondence 
should  turn.  They  did  right, 
and  their  failure  has  served  to 
bring  clearly  to  view  the  real 
as  distinct  from  the  diplomatic 
issue.  Failure  under  the  cir- 
cumstances means  that  they 
have  demonstrated  that  a  real 
working  agreement  was  never 
possible,  for  it  would  never  have 
been  loyally  carried  out.  The 
real  issue  meant  war  from  the 
first,  and  could  mean  nothing  else 
from  the  first.  One  difference 
between  the  parties  was  that 
Mr  Kruger  knew  it  all  along, 
while  Mr  Chamberlain  hoped, 
latterly  in  all  probability 
against  hope,  that  the  osten- 
sible issue  was  the  real  one. 
If  it  had  been  so,  peace  would 
have  been  possible,  for  such  an 
issue  was  capable  of  adjustment 
by  reasonable  men. 

Let  us  show  by  a  few  general 
considerations  how  this  issue  as 
to  supremacy  has  arisen  and 
become  a  burning  one,  visible 
in  every  line  of  the  Boer  ultima- 
tum, which  expressed  in  a  semi- 
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civilised  way,  possibly  in  a  way 
not  approved  by  Mr  Kruger, 
the  dominant  idea  of  the  Boer, 
or  at  least  the  Kruger,  mind. 
To  all  outward  appearance  the 
idea  was  born  in  1881.  Dis- 
satisfaction with  the  English, 
and  their  interference,  dates 
back  at  least  to  the  time  of  the 
Great  Trek,  which  synchronises 
with  the  Slave  Emancipation 
Act.  They  shot  the  natives  of 
the  present  republics  merci- 
lessly, and  thereby  gained  pos- 
session. In  1878  the  Boers 
(passively  it  may  be)  had  all 
been  in  favour  of  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  by  our- 
selves, or  at  least  of  the  im- 
mediate advantages  it  would 
bring.  They  were  practically 
bankrupt, — could  not  pay  the 
expenses  of  self-government,  let 
alone  those  of  their  Kaffir  war. 
Kruger  himself  took  office  under 
the  British  Government.  In 
very  short  time  they  were  freed 
from  debt,  the  Kaffirs,  and  the 
Zulus.  Then  they  forced  up 
grievances,  and  wanted  the 
annexation  revoked.  A  Mid- 
Lothian  speech  denounced  the 
annexation  and  demanded  its 
repeal.  In  office  Mr  Gladstone 
declared  that  repeal  was  im- 
possible. It  was  one  thing,  he 
said,  to  disapprove  annexation, 
another  to  revoke  it.  Assur- 
ances were  given,  and  acted 
on  both  by  British  and 
natives,  that  "as  long  as  the 
sun  would  shine  the  British 
flag  would  fly  over  the  Trans- 
vaal." The  Boers  then  in- 
vaded Natal  and  gained  the 
victories  of  Laing's  Nek  and 
Majuba  Hill.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
ranged  his  forces  for  an  ex- 


tended attack  on  them ;  Sir 
F.  Roberts  with  10,000  men 
reached  South  Africa.  Victory 
could  hardly  have  been  doubtful 
But  at  that  moment  Mr  Glad- 
stone came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  war  was  unjust,  and  would 
involve  blood-guiltiness.  Peace 
was  made  without  another  blow. 
British  and  natives,  who  had 
settled  in  the  Transvaal  on  the 
faith  of  assurances  that  the  an- 
nexation would  be  maintained, 
were  deserted,  and  the  Boers 
were  installed  masters  of  the 
country.  When  Mr  Kruger  was 
threatened  in  later  years  that 
he  would  have  to  reckon  with 
the  British  army,  he  retorted,  "  I 
have  reckoned  with  that  army 
once  before."  In  fact,  the  Boers 
took  over  the  country  practi- 
cally as  its  absolute  masters, 
and  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  reducing  the  word  suze- 
rainty in  their  convention  to  a 
mere  name  and  of  disregarding 
its  conditions. 

The  policy  of  scuttle  and 
abandonment  was  most  thor- 
oughly carried  out.  Whatever 
might  be  the  resentment  of 
British  subjects,  the  complete- 
ness of  Boer  triumph  was 
manifest  to  all.  All  accounts 
agree  that  the  surrender  after 
Majuba  was  regarded  by  both 
whites  and  blacks  all  over  the 
country  as  an  absolute  capitula- 
tion. From  that  date  arose  in 
the  minds  of  the  Boers  that 
most  fatal  ingredient  of  racial 
animosity,  contempt.  They 
passed  exclusive  laws,  and 
took  every  expedient  to  keep 
power  in  their  own  hands. 
Their  maladministration  is 
carefully  detailed  in  the  book 
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before  us.  They  tried  hard  to 
get  rid  of  their  dependence 
upon  Great  Britain,  and  did 
succeed  in  three  years'  time 
in  getting  much  more  favour- 
able conditions  of  independence 
substituted  for  the  old  ones. 
We  gave  up  the  right  to  march 
troops  through  their  country ; 
we  reduced  our  interference  in 
their  foreign  relations  to  a  bare 
veto  on  their  treaties  after 
they  had  been  made ;  we  con- 
verted our  Resident  —  a  word 
importing  effective  supervision 
— into  an  Agent,  a  word  im- 
porting diplomatic  relationship. 
Above  all,  we  allowed  them 
to  unfurl  the  flag  of  a  South 
African  instead  of  a  Trans- 
vaal republic.  Some  word- 
splitting  has  taken  place  as 
to  whether  the  suzerainty  was 
given  up.  Of  course  the  Boers 
stoutly  contended  that  it  was, 
and  eventually,  in  May  1897, 
they  put  forward  the  claim  of 
being  an  international  sovereign 
State.  The  only  words,  how- 
ever, to  be  found  in  either 
document  which  grant  inde- 
pendence at  all,  grant  it  subject 
to  suzerainty.  The  question, 
however,  now  is  of  no  practical 
interest.  Whatever  the  mean- 
ing of  those  conventions,  war 
has  put  an  end  to  them. 

So,  too,  with  regard  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Boers  carried 
on  the  Government :  the  time 
has  passed  when  the  details  of 
their  maladministration  need 
absorb  attention.  The  general 
character  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  that  there  was  an  organ- 
ised tyranny  at  work  for  the 
oppression  of  the  Uitlanders, 
over  whose  city  at  a  later  date 


a  fort  was  built  by  the  Boers, 
and  guns  mounted  in  case  of 
possible  disturbance.  Within 
the  charmed  circle  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  there  was 
organised  corruption.  Gold- 
fields  were  discovered,  crowds 
poured  into  the  country,  which 
at  once  grew  in  power  and 
wealth.  No  political  welcome 
was  accorded  to  them.  Hol- 
lander accomplices  were  im- 
ported to  aid  in  exploiting  them. 
The  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
Administration,  and  especially 
the  mind  of  the  President,  was 
one  of  making  the  British  sub- 
ject feel  the  full  weight  of  the 
hatred  and  contempt  which  his 
nationality  or  his  political  status 
excited.  The  course  of  justice 
was  perverted ;  for  although  the 
High  Court  had  a  considerable 
measure  of  independence,  the 
President  and  Executive  would 
publicly  reverse  their  decisions. 
Owing  to  insecurity  to  life  and 
property,  mine  -  owners  could 
scarcely  get  a  supply  of  labour- 
ers. Kruger  and  his  Hollanders 
ran  the  country  for  their  own 
benefit.  They  taxed  and  plun- 
dered the  Uitlanders,  neglected 
all  such  matters  as  roads, 
bridges,  railways,  sanitary  and 
educational  schemes,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  arm  the  Boers  and 
fatten  on  monopolies.  In  1895 
there  was  a  marked  approxima- 
tion to  Germany.  "The  time 
has  come,"  said  Mr  Kruger,  "  to 
knit  ties  of  the  closest  friend- 
ship between  Germany  and  the 
South  African  Republic,  —  ties 
such  as  are  natural  between 
father  and  child."  Secret  ar- 
rangements were  made  favour- 
ing German  importers,  there 
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was  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  Germans  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  rumours  of 
many  more  of  military  train- 
ing coming  out  for  service 
in  the  Transvaal,  to  work 
up  the  artillery  and  to  design 
forts. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  sign  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Boers  down  to  1895  were 
arousing  much  public  attention 
at  home ;  though  their  raids  into 
Bechuanaland  and  elsewhere 
obliged  the  British  authorities 
on  the  spot  to  protect  east, 
west,  and  north  against  their 
farther  advances.  The  settled 
policy  of  Mr  Kruger  must  have 
been  very  apparent  to  those  on 
the  spot ;  but  owing  partly  to 
the  poverty  of  the  country, 
until  the  influx  of  the  Uitlanders 
and  the  development  of  the 
mines,  it  was  not  calculated  to 
excite  much  attention  in  Eng- 
land, and  if  it  had  would  at 
that  time  have  been  scouted  as 
absurd.  But  then  came  the 
Jameson  Raid  at  the  very  end  of 
that  year.  We  are  not  now 
concerned  with  the  infraction 
of  international  law.  The 
causes  and  results  of  that  raid, 
however,  are  important,  par- 
ticularly the  latter.  As  for  the 
former,  whether  they  sprang 
out  of  the  grievances  of  the 
Uitlanders  or  the  designs  of 
Mr  Rhodes,  availing  himself  of 
a  pretext  ready  to  his  hand,  is 
immaterial.  Probably  it  was 
both,  and  Jameson  forced  the 
hands  of  the  Johannesburg 
leaders,  with  the  result  that 
both  raiders  and  reformers  were 
involved  in  one  common  dis- 
aster, and  in  a  considerable 


amount  of  suffering  and  op- 
pression. But  the  results  of  the 
raid  are  all  important.  The 
raid  is  the  turning-point  in 
recent  Transvaal  history.  In 
the  'first  place,  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  civilised 
world,  and  placed  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  Uitlanders,  and  the 
relations  of  Great  Britain  both 
to  the  one  and  the  other  in 
the  full  glare  of  daylight. 
Public  opinion,  which  had  once 
fastened  its  attention  on  the 
South  African  problem,  never 
afterwards  relaxed  its  hold 
over  it :  if  it  could  have  done 
so  in  ordinary  course,  the  tele- 
gram of  the  German  Emperor 
increased  the  interest  and  ex- 
citement, and  rendered  the 
tripartite  relation  of  Kruger, 
the  Uitlanders,  and  the  British 
Government  a  subject  of  un- 
dying interest.  However  the 
problem  might  be  solved,  it 
must  be  solved  in  broad  day- 
light. The  time  had  gone  by 
when  a  Majuba  capitulation  or 
anything  resembling  it  would 
be  tolerated.  There  was  no 
longer  scope  for  the  conflicting 
notions  and  considerations  and 
half  -  knowledge  which  alone 
could  have  induced  a  British 
Cabinet  to  undergo  the  humilia- 
tion of  concluding  peace  with  a 
semi-savage  and  illiterate  poten- 
tate after  having  been  invaded 
and  defeated  by  him. 

From  the  date  of  the  raid 
we  were  on  the  inclined  plane 
which  led  to  war,  unless,  in  the 
new  circumstances  which  arose, 
Boer  eyes  should  be  opened 
to  the  impossibilities  of  their 
schemes  and  to  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  foreign  oli- 
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garchy  being  replaced  by  a  real 
Transvaal  republic  on  the  lines 
of  the  two  conventions.  A 
large  part  of  this  book  is  given 
up  to  a  description  of  the  treat- 
ment which  was  accorded  to 
the  raiders  and  to  the  reformers ; 
and  as  Mr  Fitzpatrick  was 
himself  one  of  the  victims  of 
arrest,  trial,  imprisonment,  and 
punishment,  a  very  graphic  and 
authentic  account  is  given.  The 
immediate  political  result  was 
that  the  Boers  gained  an  im- 
mense advantage  from  the 
error  which  had  been  committed, 
and  used  it  to  the  utmost. 
Three  years'  abstention  from 
politics  was  imposed  on  all  the 
reformers  when  released  from 
prison,  on  pain  of  banishment. 
If  this  interval,  during  which  the 
hands  of  the  British  Government 
as  well  as  of  the  Uitlanders  were 
tied,  had  been  used  with  a  view 
to  a  more  conciliatory  policy, 
and  to  adopting  the  only  prac- 
ticable relations  which  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the 
country  imposed  on  Boer  and 
Uitlander,  the  two  republics 
would  have  consolidated  and 
strengthened  their  existence. 

Strong  man  however  as  he 
is,  Mr  Kruger  is  evidently  no 
statesman,  using  that  term  in 
the  sense  of  a  man  who  can 
penetrate  the  real  condition 
and  bearing  of  the  political 
forces  around  him,  and  esti- 
mate either  their  probable  or 
necessary  evolution.  If  the 
events  of  1881  had  filled  his 
mind  with  an  overweening 
sense  of  power  and  triumph, 
those  of  1896,  coming  after  a 
considerable  growth  in  wealth 
and  other  resources,  excluded 


from  it  any  lingering  notions  of 
common-sense  and  of  the  neces- 
sity for  conciliation.  Moreover 
he  had  stage-managed  his  after- 
dealings  with  raiders  and  re- 
formers in  such  a  way  as  to  dis- 
play his  power  and  secure  to 
himself  for  a  time  as  much  at- 
tention as  if  he  had  been  one  of 
the  great  potentates  of  the 
earth.  But  he  has  not  proved 
himself  sufficiently  a  politician 
to  profit  by  the  advantages 
which  Dr  Jameson's  temerity 
had  secured  to  him,  sufficiently 
a  statesman  to  understand  the 
conditions  on  which  his  success 
could  be  secured  and  extended, 
sufficiently  a  philosopher  to 
avoid  having  his  head  turned. 
There  is  no  trace  that  he  ever 
appreciated  the  overwhelming 
consideration  that  the  same 
events  which  had  brought  him 
so  much  notoriety  and  power 
had  turned  the  full  light  of 
civilised  public  opinion  on  his 
proceedings,  and  that  in  the 
years  to  come  the  British  Gov- 
ernment itself  would  stand 
arraigned  before  an  aroused 
public  opinion  if  it  disregarded 
the  duties  of  empire.  It  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him 
that  a  corrupt  oligarchy  armed 
to  the  teeth  oppressing  un- 
armed British  subjects  either 
within  the  ambit  of  the  Queen's 
dominions  or  close  upon  their 
borders,  with  the  whole  world 
looking  on,  would  raise  a  ques- 
tion which  it  would  imperil  our 
whole  empire,  not  merely  in 
South  Africa  but  elsewhere,  to 
neglect.  If  it  did  occur  to  him, 
he  must  have,  in  that  strange 
spirit  of  inflation  which  breathes 
in  his  ultimatum,  have  dis- 
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missed  it  as  unworthy  his 
august  consideration.  For,  as 
he  says,  he  has  reckoned  with 
the  British  army  once  before  ! 
The  proceedings  are  worth 
recounting,  for  they  have  ended 
in  a  catastrophe  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude,  which  it  required 
illimitable  folly  and  presump- 
tion ever  to  have  precipitated. 
Through  his  smart  young  man 
from  Holland,  Dr  Leyds,  he  got 
into  an  irritating  correspond- 
ence with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Having  gorged  himself 
with  fines  on  the  reformers, 
which  with  loot  gave  him  a 
profit  on  the  raid,  he  demanded 
£1,677,938,  3s.  3d.  as  compen- 
sation over  and  above,  the  odd 
million  being  thrown  in  for 
"moral  and  intellectual  dam- 
ages." He  went  to  the  verge 
of  war  with  the  Cape  Colony 
in  the  matter  of  the  Vaal  River 
Drifts.  He  sought  to  divert 
their  railway  traffic.  He  re- 
fused to  the  Dutch  subjects  of 
Cape  Colony  and  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  political  rights  when 
they  settled  in  the  Transvaal. 
He  pursued  the  same  course 
of  corruption  as  before.  The 
laws  against  the  press  and  for 
the  repression  of  public  meet- 
ings were  continued.  Though 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  govern 
a  prosperous  and  industrious 
community,  he  was  bent  on 
goading  it  to  insurrection  by 
every  kind  of  oppression,  not- 
withstanding the  almost  in- 
credible fact  that  amongst  the 
new-comers  there  was  actually 
a  preference,  shown  at  the  time 
of  the  raid,  for  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic  over  the  Imperial 
Government.  His  hostility  to 
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us  was  shown  by  his  increas- 
ing expenditure  of  Uitlander 
moneys  on  armaments.  As 
Lord  Selborne  says — 

"  The  money  was  used  to  turn  the 
whole  of  the  Boer  population  into 
soldiers  ;  it  was  used  to  stock  the 
whole  country  with  millions  of  car- 
tridges, to  buy  battery  after  battery 
of  guns,  to  buy  rifles  enough  to  arm 
every  Boer  four  or  five  times  over, 
to  build  things  previously  unknown 
to  South  Africa,  three  great  fort- 
resses in  the  middle  of  the  country 
at  Pretoria  and  one  in  Johannesburg, 
such  fortresses  as  were  not  to  be 
seen  in  England  except  to  guard  the 
public  dockyards,  and  such  as  could 
only  be  seen  on  the  frontier  between 
France  and  Germany." 

Since  the  war  began  the 
revelation  of  Boer  strength  in 
numbers  of  trained  soldiers,  in 
artillery,  in  transport  service, 
and  in  matured  strategy  has 
astonished  the  world,  and 
discredited  our  Intelligence 
Department.  For  whose  use 
was  all  this  required,  and 
against  whom  was  it  collected  ? 
Only  one  answer  is  possible. 
Moreover,  an  army  of  emis- 
saries, agents,  and  spies,  says 
Mr  Fitzpatrick,  "  in  the  pay 
of  the  Transvaal  Government, 
were  spread  about  the  Free 
State,  Cape  Colony,  and  Natal. 
Newspapers  were  supported  in 
different  parts  of  South  Africa, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  was  spent  upon  the  press 
in  France  and  Germany." 

But  to  turn  again  to  his 
laws.  In  spite  of  the  whole 
world  looking  on,  and  of  the 
universal  feeling  in  favour  of 
an  independent  administration 
of  justice,  President  Kruger 
quarrelled  with  his  High  Court 
for  refusing  to  become  the  in- 
30 
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struments  of  flagrant  illegality 
and  injustice.  His  Volksraad 
passed  a  law  empowering  him 
for  the  future  to  exact  assur- 
ances from  the  judges  that 
they  would  respect  its  resolu- 
tions as  having  the  force  of 
law,  and,  if  dissatisfied  with 
their  replies,  to  dismiss  them. 
The  judges  protested,  the  High 
Court  adjourned,  all  legal  busi- 
ness was  stopped.  After  some 
abortive  attempts  at  an  ar- 
rangement, the  President  dis- 
missed the  Chief-Justice.  His 
successor  was  the  judge  who 
had  passed  the  death -sentence 
on  the  reformers,  and  also  had 
declared  that  no  honourable 
man  could  accept  the  position 
of  judge  whilst  such  a  law 
remained  on  the  statute-book. 
The  result  was  to  place  the 
courts  of  justice  beneath  the 
heel  of  the  President,  and  thus 
strike  a  blow  at  all  security 
to  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
Protests  were  all  that  the 
Uitlanders  could  offer  in  oppo- 
sition ;  but  "What  is  the  use  of 
your  protests?"  asked  the  Presi- 
dent. "You  have  not  got 
guns;  I  have."  This  unques- 
tioning faith  in  guns,  and  utter 
disbelief  in  the  moral  forces 
which  compose  the  real  life 
of  social  organisms,  mark  the 
limitation  of  Mr  Kruger's  in- 
tellect, and  stamp  him  as  a 
semi  -  barbarian  not  conspicu- 
ously above  the  level  of  an 
ordinary  Boer. 

But  the  greatest  blunder  of 
the  President,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  man  so  resolutely 
opposed  as  he  was  to  the  grant 
of  political  privileges  to  the 
Uitlanders,  the  blunder  which 


finally  rendered  his  position  un- 
tenable by  anything  but  guns, 
was     his    appointment     of    an 
Industrial    Commission   of    In- 
quiry.     There   was   great  dis- 
content amongst  the  Boers  with 
the    result    of    the    House    of 
Commons'     inquiry     into     the 
causes   which    made    the    raid 
possible.      It  was  suggested  to 
the    President  that    a    counter 
inquiry    by    the    Boers    would 
demonstrate  that  the  wretched 
state  of  affairs  in  Johannesburg 
was  due  not  to  the  action   of 
the    Government,    but    to    the 
greed,   machinations,   and  mis- 
management of  the  capitalists. 
He  accordingly  appointed    his 
Commission    of    Inquiry,    com- 
posed of  leading  official  Boers, 
to    the    exclusion    of    all     the 
reformers,  with  the  result  that 
after    a    long  inquiry  they  re- 
ported  in   favour   of   the   Uit- 
landers.     The   report   declared 
that   the  mining  industry  was 
sound,  its  administration  skilful, 
honest,  and  successful,  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment   to     co-operate    with    it, 
especially  as  it  was  the  finan- 
cial  basis,    support,  and  main- 
stay of  the  State.     It  was  in- 
cumbent  on    the    Government 
"  so  to  alter  its  fiscal  laws  and 
system  of  administration  as  to 
meet    the   requirements   of    its 
principal  industry."      With  re- 
gard to  the  fraudulent  conces- 
sions of  which  so   much   com- 
plaint   has     been    made,    they 
said,  "Your  Commission  entirely 
disapproves  of  them." 

The  report  pointed  out  that 
the  industrial  prosperity  of  the 
country  had  been  hampered  by 
them.  However  expedient  in 
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the  past,  the  country  had  now 
arrived  at  a  state  of  develop- 
ment that  will  only  admit  of 
free  competition  according  to 
republican  principles.  They  re- 
ported in  favour  of  the  Uit- 
landers  against  the  liquor  laws 
and  the  evils  of  illicit  sale  of 
strong  drink  to  the  natives 
at  the  mines ;  that  food-stuffs 
should  be  free  from  taxation; 
that  the  dynamite  monopoly 
was  a  burden  on  the  mining 
industry,  "  which  does  not  en- 
rich the  State  or  bring  any 
benefit  hi  return."  They  made 
a  variety  of  practical  sugges- 
tions, and  in  regard  to  the 
request  that  a  local  Mining 
Board  should  be  established, 
they  stated  it  as  their  opinion 
that,  "  without  loss  of  dignity 
or  prestige,  the  Government 
might  accede  to  it."  They 
"  fervently  hoped  that  they  had 
truly  and  faithfully  interpreted 
the  object  of  the  inquiry,"  and 
no  doubt  they  were  quite  sin- 
cere in  saying  so. 

But  they  reckoned  without 
their  host.  Their  report  cre- 
ated a  favourable  impression 
with  the  public,  but  grave  dis- 
sensions in  the  Executive.  The 
former  hoped  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  President  and 
Volksraad  to  disregard  sugges- 
tions made  by  so  influential  a 
group  of  officials  as  those  form- 
ing the  Commission.  The  latter 
made  short  work  of  it.  Nothing 
was  ever  done  to  carry  it  out. 
President  Kruger  charged  one 
of  the  signatories  with  being 
a  traitor  to  his  country  for 
having  signed  it.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  upon 
the  report.  And  there  the 


matter  ended.  But  it  seems 
clear  that  political  union 
amongst  the  Boers  is  not  very 
keen.  These  signatories  were 
all  influential  men.  They  man- 
aged to  keep  their  own  counsel 
during  the  investigation  and 
report,  so  as  to  present  a  fait 
accompli  to  the  President,  who 
would  probably  have  stifled  it 
had  he  known  what  was  com- 
ing. Such  wide  differences  of 
opinion  may  be  suppressed  for 
the  moment  by  the  strong 
hand;  but  the  probability  is 
that,  as  military  reverses  occur, 
these  differences,  which  go  to 
the  very  root  of  the  hostilities, 
will  become  more  acute,  even 
to  the  disruption  of  the  Trans- 
vaal State.  They  must  have 
led  to  strained  relations  between 
the  President  and  his  best  sup- 
porters ;  while  his  inability  to 
meet  Mr  Chamberlain's  charge 
that  he  had  failed  to  keep  the 
promises  made  at  the  time  of 
the  raid  still  further  weakened 
his  position. 

Then  came  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  as  High  Com- 
missioner. The  duties  which 
devolved  upon  him  were  as 
onerous  and  responsible  as  a 
public  servant  can  possibly 
undertake.  In  the  first  place, 
he  was  bound  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  British  subjects  in  the 
Transvaal  suffering  from  con- 
siderable oppression.  He  was 
bound  to  vindicate  their  rights 
to  equal  treatment,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  Transvaal  in- 
dependence, recognised  both  by 
Mr  Gladstone  and  President 
Kruger  at  the  tune  the  republic 
was  established.  It  is  an  un- 
written law  of  South  Africa 
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that  all  whites  are  free  and 
equal  citizens  of  every  free 
State.  He  was  bound  also  to 
uphold  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  power,  not  merely  in 
the  interests  of  the  empire,  but 
as  the  only  means  by  which 
our  obligations  to  protect  the 
natives  and  secure  the  continued 
prosperity  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  South  Africa  could  be 
carried  out.  The  difficulties 
before  him  were,  first,  that  not 
merely  all  political  influence  was 
denied  to  the  Uitlanders  by  the 
Hollander  oligarchy  which  had 
usurped  power  at  Pretoria,  but 
that  the  effect  of  the  raid 
had  been  to  encourage  them  to 
rivet  still  further  the  bonds  of 
oppression,  and  to  weaken  the 
hand  of  resistance.  Second, 
that  the  natives  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, who  had  been  our  subjects 
during  the  time  of  annexation, 
and  had  a  special  claim  upon 
our  protection,  a  special  right 
to  have  our  promises  in  that 
behalf  fulfilled,  since  we  retro- 
ceded  them  without  their  con- 
sent and  in  violation  of  an 
express  promise  to  the  contrary, 
had  been,  as  Mr  Chamberlain 
asserted  in  his  great  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons, 
treated  by  the  Boers  in  a 
manner  which  was  disgraceful, 
brutal,  and  unworthy  of  a 
civilised  Power.  It  was  no 
mitigation  of  his  difficulties 
to  find  that  there  are  many 
Boers  of  intelligence,  character, 
and  fairness,  capable  of  dis- 
approving the  position  in  which 
their  country  was  placed.  They 
lived  over  a  vast  extent  of 
territory,  and,  as  far  as  they 
were  organised  and  capable  of 


united  action,  were  controlled 
by  the  corrupt  oligarchy  which 
surrounded  the  President. 

The  progressive  party  amongst 
the  Boers,  as  it  was  called,  was 
in  a  position  of  as  much  impo- 
tence as  the  Uitlanders  them- 
selves ;  and  apparently  they 
chafed  under  the  exorbitant 
greed  of  Kruger  and  his  Hol- 
lander clique.  Mr  Fitzpatrick 
tells  us  that  in  1894,  when  a 
petition  by  35,000  Uitlanders 
for  the  franchise  was  made,  the 
progressive  party  had  offered  a 
determined  opposition  to  its  re- 
jection. By  the  legislation  of 
that  time,  which  was  enacted 
before  the  raid,  the  Uitlanders 
and  their  children  were  prac- 
tically disfranchised  for  ever, 
and  the  territory  was  pre- 
served by  entail  to  the  Voor- 
trekkers.  President  Kruger 
might  declare  that  they  should 
only  get  their  rights  over  his 
dead  body;  but  the  progres- 
sives, who  wanted  to  do  jus- 
tice and  further  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  State,  affirmed 
that  the  excluding  legislation 
meant  the  loss  of  independence. 
"  Now,"  said  one  old  Boer,  "  our 
country  is  gone.  Nothing  can 
settle  this  but  fighting,  and 
there  is  only  one  end  to  the 
fight.  Kruger  and  his  Hol- 
landers have  taken  our  inde- 
pendence more  surely  than  ever 
Shepstone  did." 

The  course  adopted  by  Mr 
Chamberlain  and  Sir  A.  Milner 
was  to  urge  the  policy,  approved 
by  the  progressive  Boers,  of  ad- 
mitting the  Uitlanders  to  the 
franchise — to  such  a  representa- 
tion as  would  give  them  a  fair 
chance  of  influencing  the  legis- 
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lation  of  the  country  in  which 
they  lived.  We  can  all  see 
now  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
this  course.  The  vice  of  the 
position,  if  carried,  would  have 
been  that  the  dominant  party 
was  armed  to  the  teeth,  ani- 
mated by  hatred,  contempt,  and 
suspicion ;  the  new  voters  would 
have  been  helpless  in  resources 
and  in  an  insignificant  minority. 
If  the  President  had  accepted 
it,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  expedient  could  have  had 
any  beneficial  results,  unless 
perhaps  in  another  generation, 
when  the  progressive  members 
of  both  races  had  learned  to  co- 
operate. But  the  President  re- 
jected it  from  the  first,  and  only 
played  with  the  proposal  to  gain 
time.  He  said  that  he  might 
as  well  haul  down  the  Trans- 
vaal flag  as  grant  the  franchise. 
And,  looking  back  upon  the  ne- 
gotiations and  conferences  on 
this  subject,  the  only  conclusion 
is  that  we  escaped  a  great  peril 
by  his  refusal  of  it.  The  risk  of 
his  accepting  it,  however,  was 
neverat  all  imminent — unless  he 
were  allowed  to  take  away  with 
one  hand  what  he  ostensibly 
gave  with  the  other,  and  re- 
ceived as  compensation  the  can- 
celment  of  article  4  of  the  Lon- 
don Convention.  The  other 
alternative  to  a  demand  for  a 
Uitlander  franchise  was,  in  Mr 
Chamberlain's  words,  to  "  claim 
redress  for  every  grievance,  for 
scores  of  grievances  —  which 
would  have  involved  interfer- 
ence in  almost  every  detail  of 
Transvaal  administration — the 
courts  of  justice,  the  magis- 
trates, the  appointment  of  offi- 
cials, bribery  and  corruption, 


monopolies,  taxation,  and  mat- 
ters dealing  with  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights."  "  There  were  heaps 
of  grievances,"  continued  the 
Secretary  of  State,  "  every  one 
of  which  we  should  have  had  to 
raise  if  we  had  gone  straight  to 
grievances  instead  of  taking  up 
a  method  by  which  all  griev- 
ances can  be  redre*7  a." 

With  the  wisdom  which 
comes  after  the  event,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  any  con- 
fidence whatever  should  have 
been  placed  in  that  method? 
If  the  British  Government  had 
demanded  redress  of  grievances, 
it  would  have  failed  ;  what  pos- 
sible chance  had  an  unarmed 
minority  of  voters  to  obtain  it, 
at  least  until  times  had  radi- 
cally changed?  The  difficulty 
would  not  have  been  solved  :  it 
would  probably,  for  a  time  at 
all  events,  have  been  aggra- 
vated. There  never  was  a 
chance  of  the  franchise  proposal 
being  honestly  accepted  with  a 
view  to  the  admission  of  the 
Uitlanders  to  any  real  share  of 
power.  The  failure  of  the 
Bloemfontein  Conference  made 
that  perfectly  clear.  The  hostile 
spirit  in  which  the  proposal 
was  negatived  precluded  the 
possibility  of  its  ever  being 
accepted  in  the  friendly,  con- 
ciliatory, and  bond  fide  manner 
which  alone  would  give  it  a 
chance  of  being,  even  in  the 
long-run,  practically  successful. 
The  details  of  those  negotiations, 
which  seemed  to  absorb  so 
much  attention  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  appear  to  us  to  re- 
late to  a  subject  which  was 
never  of  real  practical  import- 
ance, and  which  the  ultimatum, 
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the  war,  and  the  Boer  pro- 
clamations of  annexation  have 
shown  to  be  a  mere  Will-o'-the- 
wisp  dangled  before  the  eyes  of 
negotiators,  while  preparations 
were  being  made  for  a  sanguin- 
ary war.  The  practical  wisdom 
shown  by  our  Government  in 
the  matter  was  the  speedy  con- 
veyance of  a  considerable  force 
from  India  to  Durban,  which 
has  so  splendidly  vindicated  its 
power  to  withstand  unaided 
the  impetuous  onset  of  the  Boer 
forces,  and  in  the  prolonged  and 
costly  preparation  for  sending 
out  from  home  an  overwhelming 
army. 

Those  proceedings  will  be 
the  salvation  of  our  South 
African  empire.  They  would 
never  have  accompanied  ne- 
gotiations recognised  to  be 
friendly.  As  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  Boer  attitude 
throughout  was  one  of  non 
possumus  in  a  matter  where 
sincere  and  friendly  co-opera- 
tion was  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful attainment  of  the  po- 
litical rights  to  be  conferred. 
Those  proceedings  were  justified 
not  merely  by  the  unfriendly, 
even  hostile,  aspect  of  the 
negotiations,  but  also  by  the 
continued  scandals  caused  by 
the  corruption  of  the  Hollander 
clique  and  of  their  acts  of  op- 
pression. The  crop  of  scandals 
in  1897,  says  Mr  Fitzpatrick, 
was  as  the  rolling  snowball. 
Three  years'  abstention  from 
politics  had  been  imposed  on 
the  reformers,  and  during  their 
silence  scandals  grew  apace.  A 
great  many  are  detailed  in  Mr 
Fitzpatrick's  book,  together 
with  a  list  of  encroachments 


and  oppressions  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  1898. 

"The  bare  enumeration,"  he  says, 
"of  the  concessions,  privileges,  and 
contracts  proposed  or  agreed  to  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  what  must  be 
the  condition  of  mind  of  one  whose 
interests  are  at  stake  under  such  a 
regime.  Not  all  concessions,  con- 
tracts, and  protected  factories  confer 
exclusive  rights,  but  many  might 
easily  in  effect  do  so,  and  all  are  in- 
fringements on  the  rights  of  the 
public.  Here  are  some  from  the 
official  list  of  1898  :  Dynamite,  rail- 
ways, spirits,  iron,  sugar,  wool,  bricks, 
earthenware,  paper,  candles,  soap, 
&c." 

The  dynamite  monopoly  alone 
cost  the  mining  industry 
£600,000  a-year,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  but  for 
the  profit  of  individuals;  but 
Mr  Kruger  regarded  it  as  the 
"corner-stone  of  the  independ- 
ence." The  murder  of  Edgar 
by  the  police  was  another  in- 
cident which  fanned  the  flames 
of  the  growing  hostility  by 
which  those  so-called  friendly 
negotiations  were  surrounded 
and  preceded.  Even  if  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  Edgar  outrage 
would  on  investigation  be  found 
capable  of  explanation  or  miti- 
gation, still  the  way  in  which 
the  Boer  Government  treated  it 
was  hostile  and  exasperating. 
They  provoked  and  then  broke 
up  agitation  on  behalf  of  the 
victim,  and  of  justice  and  fair- 
play.  They  released  the  ac- 
cused murderer  on  a  bail  by 
his  comrades  of  £200.  They 
exacted  a  bail  of  £1000  each 
from  those  who  were  accused 
of  being  the  organisers  of  the 
public  meetings  of  protest  — 
showing  the  difference  in  Boer 
eyes  between  the  crime  of  kill- 
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ing  a  British  subject  and  the 
crime  of  objecting  to  it.  The 
verdict  was  one  of  acquittal,  in 
which  the  judge  concurred,  and 
hoped  "that  the  police  under 
difficult  circumstances  will 
always  know  how  to  do  their 
duty."  A  petition  was  there- 
upon sent  home  to  the  Queen. 
To  have  refused  that  petition 
under  the  circumstances  which 
had  arisen  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  resigning  the 
position  of  paramount  Power. 
Negotiations  and  conferences 
ensued,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
adjusting  race  differences  under 
Boer  domination. 

Mr  Chamberlain  says  that 
in  looking  back  upon  these 
negotiations  there  was  never 
a  time  when  success  was  pos- 
sible. But  why  in  looking 
back?  If  the  Intelligence  De- 
partment had  apprised  the 
Government  of  these  vast  pre- 
parations for  war  which  all  of 
us  recognise  as  having  only  one 
possible  purpose  in  view,  and  if 
there  were  strong  reasons  to 
suspect  a  secret  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  republics,  in- 
cluding it  may  be  many  Afrik- 
anders outside  then1  limits,  was 
peace  ever  possible  on  any 
terms  which  Great  Britain 
could  have  accepted  ?  The 
only  solution  of  the  difficulty 
consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  British  supremacy 
is  the  cessation  of  Boer  dom- 
ination, or  at  least  the  sur- 
render by  them  of  all  artillery 
and  other  warlike  stores  which 
can  only  be  required  for  of- 
fensive measures  against  our- 
selves. So  long  as  the  two 
Dutch  republics  to  the  north 


of  our  empire,  or  one  of  them 
with  the  tacit  complicity  of 
the  other,  is  allowed  to  im- 
port men,  cannon,  and  arms 
of  all  kinds,  to  grow  in  mili- 
tary efficiency,  ostentatiously 
to  set  us  at  defiance  and  op- 
press our  fellow  -  subjects  in 
their  power,  there  exists  a 
formidable  nucleus  of  rebellion, 
to  which  will  inevitably  accrete 
all  the  hostile  and  discontented 
and  desperate  factions  in  South 
Africa.  Public  attention  at 
home  has  been  drawn  more  and 
more  since  the  raid  to  the  in- 
creasing hostility,  and  even  ani- 
mosity, of  a  State  which  is  at 
the  same  time  growing  in  wealth 
and  power,  and  asserting  itself 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  its 
conventions  as  an  international 
sovereign  State.  That  public 
attention  was  also  directed  to 
it  in  South  Africa  we  have 
on  the  testimony  of  Sir  A. 
Milner  himself. 

"The  Dutch  press  in  the  Trans- 
vaal," he  says  in  his  famous  despatch, 
"and  not  in  the  Transvaal  only, 
preaches  openly  and  constantly  the 
doctrine  of  a  republic  embracing  all 
South  Africa,  and  supports  it  by 
menacing  references  to  the  armament 
of  the  Transvaal,  its  alliance  with  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  the  active 
sympathy  which  in  case  of  war  it 
would  receive  from  a  section  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects.  I  regret  to  say 
that  this  doctrine,  supported  as  it  is 
by  a  ceaseless  stream  of  malignant 
lies  about  the  intentions  of  the 
British  Government,  is  producing  a 
great  effect  upon  our  Dutch  fellow- 
colonists." 

No  doubt  there  is  the  other 
side  to  the  case,  which  seems 
to  be  very  much  to  this  effect. 
Though  they  showed  no  dis- 
pleasure and  no  opposition  at 
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the  time,  the  Boers  were  in 
reality  indignant  at  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Shepstone's  annexation. 
As  soon  as  they  were  freed 
from  impending  destruction  at 
the  hands  of  Cetewayo  and  his 
sanguinary  troops,  that  indig- 
nation increased.  The  British 
Government,  according  to  Mr 
Bryce,  added  fuel  to  fire  in 
three  ways.  First,  they  failed 
to  grant  the  local  autonomy 
which  they  had  promised,  and 
neglected  to  convoke  the  Volks- 
raad.  Second,  they  placed  a 
military  officer  in  control,  whose 
proceedings  were  peremptory 
and  overbearing,  and  who  soon 
turned  their  smouldering  discon- 
tent into  active  disaffection. 
Third,  they  destroyed  the  power 
of  their  native  enemies,  the 
Zulus  and  the  Kaffirs,  thereby 
secured  to  them  leisure  for  nurs- 
ing their  grievances  against 
ourselves.  Accordingly  the 
Boers  rose  in  arms  in  December 
1880,  won  their  victories  shortly 
afterwards,  and  secured  a  re- 
cognition of  their  independence, 
subject  to  conditions  which  were 
afterwards  modified.  From 
that  time  they  say  that  they 
have  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
British,  particularly  of  those  on 
the  spot — who,  although  they 
allowed  the  Swazi  nation  and 
territory  to  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Boers,  nevertheless 
stopped  their  encroachments  in 
other  directions,  and  proclaimed 
their  own  protectorate  over 
some  coveted  sea  -  coast,  and 
prevented  the  Boers  from  ac- 
quiring a  seaport  and  railway 
communication  therewith.  By 
the  establishment  of  the  British 
South  African  Company  to  the 


north  of  the  Transvaal,  that 
State  became  enclosed,  much 
against  its  will,  in  British  ter- 
ritory on  every  side  except  the 
east,  where  there  was  Portu- 
guese territory,  over  which, 
however,  Great  Britain  had  the 
right  of  pre-emption.  Under 
these  circumstances  President 
Kruger  and  the  Boers  might 
be  reasonably  alarmed  and  sus- 
picious when  a  tide  of  aliens, 
most  of  them  British  subjects 
or  English  -  speaking  men, 
threatened  to  inundate  their 
independent  territories.  They 
restricted  the  franchise  purely 
as  a  means  of  self  -  defence. 
They  regarded  the  discontent 
of  the  new-comers,  their  reform 
associations,  their  appeals  to 
British  sympathy  and  support, 
as  so  many  demonstrations  of 
hostility  to  themselves.  Fin- 
ally, the  Jameson  raid,  insti- 
gated by  Mr  Rhodes,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Cape  Colony  and 
managing  director  of  the  Char- 
tered Company,  was  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Transvaal 
were  at  stake.  Thereafter  the 
grant  of  the  franchise  to  the 
Uitlanders  would  have  been 
suicide. 

This  no  doubt  is  an  easily 
intelligible  view ;  but  it  leaves 
unaccounted  for  the  long  list 
of  admitted  grievances  which 
were  inflicted  on  the  Uitlanders 
in  the  interests  of  a  corrupt 
oligarchy.  If  they  were  on 
principles  of  public  safety  to  be 
excluded  from  all  voice  in  the 
Government,  contrary  to  the 
practice  which  obtained  in  the 
Orange  Free  State,  it  was 
essential  that  the  administra- 
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tion  of  affairs  by  that  Govern- 
ment should  be  prudent,  efficient, 
and  free  from  corruption.      It 
was  essential  to  give  them  good 
government,  if  it  was  necessary 
to  exclude  them  from  any  share 
in   it.       It    also   leaves   out   of 
account    the    fact    that    their 
admission      to     the     franchise 
would    have    worked    out    its 
results   very   slowly,   and   that 
its  immediate  effect  would  not 
have  seriously  disconcerted  the 
Government.      A     whole    gen- 
eration   or    more   would    have 
gone  by  before  the  Uitlanders, 
who  would  then  have  ceased  to 
be  such,  would  have  the  same 
rights    as   the   Dutch   have   in 
our  colonies.      In  the  end  the 
republic     would      have      been 
strengthened,  but  it  would  have 
ceased  to  be  exclusively  or  even 
predominantly     Dutch.         The 
reason  why  the   grant    of   the 
franchise  was   looked   upon  as 
suicide,  was  that  the  new  voters 
would  be  an  immediate  embar- 
rassment to  the  Hollander  clique 
in  their  corruptions  and  extor- 
tions,   and    a    serious    impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  that  plan 
of  establishing  first  a  standard 
of  resistance  to  British  power 
in  South  Africa  and  eventually 
a   Dutch   supremacy.      To   the 
Boers   themselves  —  those  who 
were  not  carried  away  by  ad- 
ministrative    corruption     and 
vaulting  ambition — it  was  the 
refusal  of   the  franchise  which 
appeared   to   be   suicidal ;    but 
their  views  were  limited  to  the 
maintenance   of   the   independ- 
ence  which    they  had   already 
obtained.    The  Boer  ultimatum 
is  the  decisive  document  which 
lets  in  a  flood  of  light  on  Presi- 


dent Kruger's  refusal  of  the 
franchise,  past  policy,  and 
future  schemes.  It  is  useless 
to  threaten  this  country  with 
Dutch  disaffection  all  through 
the  empire,  if  British  supremacy 
is  maintained  by  war.  That 
risk  must  be  faced.  Blood,  no 
doubt,  is  thicker  than  water ; 
but  Afrikander  sentiment  will 
doubtless  be  controlled  by  the 
sense  of  securely  possessing 
those  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunities  which  are  denied 
in  the  Transvaal.  Notwith- 
standing their  sympathies  with 
their  kindred,  they  have  al- 
ways been  loyal  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  their  status  as 
British  subjects  forbids  disaffec- 
tion. It  would,  we  think,  have 
been  more  to  their  credit,  seeing 
how  high  the  public  excitement 
has  risen,  if  they  had  endeav- 
oured to  influence  the  Trans- 
vaal Boers  in  the  direction  of 
concession.  Mr  Fitzpatrick 
justly  complains  that  all  their 
expressions  of  sentiment  have 
taken  the  form  of  hostility  to 
the  oppressed,  never  of  a  warn- 
ing or  hint  or  prayer  to  the 
oppressor. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  There 
was  no  escape  from  it.  The 
Colonies,  whose  sympathies  with 
the  Uitlanders  spring  from  an 
unerring  instinct,  recognise  that 
the  principle  at  stake  is  the 
continuance  of  British  suprem- 
acy, against  which  a  determined 
and  powerful  opponent  has 
arisen.  The  flag  which  is  raised 
against  us  is  not  the  flag  of 
liberty  or  of  independence.  It 
is  the  flag  of  administrative 
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corruption,  of  tyranny,  of  armed 
oppression  to  the  British,  and  of 
cruelty  to  natives.  Mr  Kruger 
says  that  before  he  abandons  that 
flag  he  will  "stagger  human- 
ity " ;  and  he  tells  the  United 
States  that  he  is  raising  "  their 
North  American  sun  of  liberty 
in  all  South  Africa,"  and  will 
drive  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  the 
sea.  Why  the  Americans  should 
want  to  have  Anglo-Saxons 
driven  into  the  sea,  or  what 
sympathy  they  can  have  with 
the  amount  of  liberty  and  safety 
accorded  to  the  Uitlanders,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine.  The 
expression  is  the  strongest 
symptom  of  aberration  of  intel- 
lect that  Mr  Kruger  has  be- 
trayed— unless  he  is  personally 
responsible,  which  is  denied,  for 
the  terms  of  the  ultimatum. 
Liberty  of  oppression,  cruelty, 
and  extortion  is  the  only  liberty 
which  has  charms  for  him. 
The  Power  which  secures  equal 
rights  and  liberties  to  all,  and 
which  protects  the  natives, 
must,  according  to  him,  be  ex- 
cluded from  South  Africa, 
which  must  hereafter,  in  the 
interests  of  peace,  order,  liberty, 
and  good  government,  be  ruled 
from  Pretoria  on  principles  and 
by  practices  which  recall  the 
worst  excesses  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to 
give  way  before  this  scheme, 
war  is  a  necessity.  It  must 
be  prosecuted  till  its  end  is 
achieved.  There  must  be  an 
end  to  Boer  domination  over 
any  territories  from  the  Zambesi 
to  Cape  Town.  The  English 
flag  must  fly  at  Bloemfontein 
and  Pretoria.  It  will  not  be 


more  difficult  to  provide  for  the 
government  and  administration 
of  the  two  republics  on  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  safety  than 
it  has  been  in  Cape  Colony 
and  in  Natal.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Dutch  disaffection, 
if  there  is  any  appreciable 
amount  of  it  in  existence,  will 
be  increased  by  the  removal 
of  the  hostile  standard  set  up 
at  Pretoria.  From  the  qualities 
shown  in  this  struggle,  and  from 
the  considerate  attentions  paid 
by  each  to  the  wounded  of  the 
other,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  race  bitterness  and 
hostility  will  be  perpetuated. 
It  will  more  probably  be  re- 
placed by  mutual  respect. 
When  British  supremacy  is 
asserted  beyond  question,  the 
Boers  will  accept  it,  and  race 
animosity  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  And  when  the  Augean 
stables  at  Pretoria  are  fairly 
and  squarely  cleaned  out,  Boers 
both  in  the  Free  State  and  in 
the  Transvaal,  as  well  as  Uit- 
landers, will  have  cause  to  be 
thankful;  for  they  as  well  as 
the  Uitlanders  will  be  delivered 
from  a  hateful  tyranny  which 
has  driven  them,  probably 
against  their  better  judgment, 
to  stake  their  prized  indepen- 
dence in  a  war  for  dominion. 

This  war,  therefore,  is  not 
merely  a  necessity,  but  it  must 
be  carried  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination — unless,  as 
Lord  Palmerston  said  when  the 
Peelites  of  that  day  wanted  to 
retire  before  Sebastopol,  we  are 
prepared  to  recede  in  the  scale 
of  nations.  Our  supremacy  in 
South  Africa  is  challenged  by 
foemen  who  must  command  our 
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utmost  attention.  That  su- 
premacy must  be  re-established, 
even  if,  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  further  and  wide-reaching 
complications  ensue.  The  sup- 
port of  the  Colonies  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  United  States 
are  invaluable.  So  also  is  our 
powerful  fleet,  fully  equipped 
for  immediate  service,  and  cap- 
able of  being  mobilised  with 
the  speed  which  sent  out  the 
Flying  Squadron  four  years 
ago,  manned  with  gunners  like 
those  who  turned  the  scale  in 
the  artillery  duel  at  Lady- 
smith.  The  whole  country  is 
aroused,  and  determined  that 
the  blunder  of  the  Majuba 
capitulation  shall  not  be  re- 
peated. Events  have  shown 
that  the  character  of  that 
blunder  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
Yet  it  would  perhaps  be  unfair 
to  exaggerate  the  blame  which 
is  due  to  it.  It  is  only  when 
Lord  Rosebery  talks  of  an 
exhibition  of  political  mag- 
nanimity for  which  the  world 
was  not  ripe,  that  one  feels 
disposed  to  exclude  any  other 
view  than  that  of  cowardice 
and  wilful  blindness  to  future 
consequences,  which  is  so  uni- 
versally accepted  in  South 
Africa.  Fairness  requires  us, 
in  the  absence  of  overwhelming 
evidence  of  poltroonery,  to  recol- 
lect that  a  British  Cabinet  must 
regard  the  empire  as  a  whole, 
and  cannot  give  exclusive  at- 
tention at  every  moment  to  any 
one  question.  Mr  Gladstone  at 
the  time  of  these  occurrences 
was  in  the  thick  of  his  con- 
troversy with  Irish  Fenians 
and  Land  Leaguers.  If  at 
that  moment  Mr  Bright  threat- 


ened to  leave  the  Cabinet  un- 
less the  war  was  stopped,  as 
he  left  it  the  next  year  on 
account  of  the  war  in  Egypt, 
a  position  of  embarrassment 
arose  which  would  impel  a 
Minister  to  minimise  perils 
which  no  one  clearly  foresaw, 
and  which  subsequent  events 
enormously  increased  To  pre- 
vent a  disruption  of  his  Cab- 
inet at  that  moment  was  im- 
portant, and  doubtless  weighed 
both  with  Mr  Gladstone  and 
his  colleagues  in  adopting  a 
course  which  they  must  have 
known  to  be  humiliating  even 
when  they  termed  it  magnani- 
mous, and  which  has  turned 
out  disastrous  beyond  what 
was  foreseen.  This  war  is 
in  reality  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1880,  which,  as  a  result 
of  Mid-Lothian  oratory,  placed 
the  Cabinet  of  1880-85  in 
power.  The  reckless  encour- 
agement given  both  to  Irish 
disaffection  and  Transvaal  re- 
bellion, amongst  other  sources 
of  disquiet,  raised  a  host  of 
difficulties  which  were  certainly 
not  surmounted  at  the  time, 
and  which  have  survived  as 
a  legacy  to  the  present  Admin- 
istration. The  South  African 
difficulty  is  at  the  moment 
the  worst  of  all ;  but  it  is  a 
bagatelle  compared  with  what 
the  Irish  difficulty  might  have 
been  if  Home  Rule  had  allowed 
the  union  of  hearts  to  be  cele- 
brated by  such  an  accumulation 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
as  have  recently  passed  into 
the  Transvaal.  No  one  con- 
tributed more  powerfully  to 
the  defeat  of  that  wild  Irish 
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scheme,  which  even  its  pro- 
fessed adherents  are  now  re- 
pudiating, than  Mr  Chamber- 
lain. No  one  has  done  more  to 
rouse  in  Great  Britain  the  res- 
olution to  overcome  her  South 
African  difficulty — a  resolution 
which  must  be  persisted  in, 
whatever  the  topics,  human- 
itarian or  magnanimous,  which 
may  be  brought  forward  to 
emasculate  it.  In  both  respects 
he  has  deserved  well  of  the 
Unionist  party,  and  in  both 
he  has  fairly  vindicated  his 
right  to  a  foremost  place 
amongst  those  of  British 
statesmen  who  have  mainly 
concerned  themselves  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  empire 
and  the  discharge  of  its  vast 
imperial  responsibilities. 

So  far  as  the  struggle  has 
proceeded  down  to  date,  there 
is  every  reason  to  anticipate  an 
early  conclusion  to  the  war.  A 
very  large  force  has  been  landed 
in  South  Africa  with  a  celerity 
and  exclusive  reliance  on  our  own 
resources  which  no  other  Power 
could  have  rivalled.  The  small 
but  heroic  body  of  troops  on  the 
spot  when  the  war  began,  with, 
as  it  turned  out,  inadequate 
equipment,  has  held  the  ground 
at  Mafeking,  Kimberley,  and 
Ladysmith  in  such  manner  as 
to  establish  the  prestige  of  the 
army  in  the  only  quarter  of  the 
world  where,  owing  to  political 
blunders,  it  was  practically  non- 
existent. As  the  reinforcements 
approach  Ladysmith  the  Boers 
will  have  to  devote  their  un- 
divided attention  to  execute 
their  plans  of  retreat.  Their 
whole  male  population  has  been 
called  out,  their  whole  resources 


of  commissariat  and  warlike 
stores  have  been  strained,  they 
have  no  resources  to  fall  back 
upon.  The  result  is  that  their 
plan  of  sweeping  all  before 
them,  and  of  opposing  our  dis- 
embarkation at  Durban  with 
the  passive  sympathy  or  active 
co-operation  of  the  Cape  Dutch, 
has  vanished.  They  will  have 
instead  to  face  a  British  army 
practically  as  beaten  men,  lucky 
if  they  can  escape  from  Natal 
and  concentrate  for  defence 
within  the  borders  of  the 
republics.  There  may  be 
reverses  yet  in  store  for  us  of 
a  character  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  already  endured. 
But  the  end  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, in  the  absence  of  some 
overwhelming  and  incalculable 
misfortune.  The  point  upon 
which  public  attention  must  fix 
itself  is,  that  a  satisfactory 
security  be  obtained  that  this 
experience  through  which  we 
are  passing  shall  never  be 
repeated. 

It  is  a  peril  to  the  empire 
of  the  first  magnitude  that  a 
powder  -  magazine  should  be 
established  in  the  heart  of  our 
dominions  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  an  enemy  to  explode 
at  any  moment  of  extreme  em- 
barrassment elsewhere.  It  is 
clear  what  have  been  the  hopes 
and  the  plans  of  the  Boers.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  we  have 
been  more  or  less  ready  to 
meet  it,  and  that  at  all  events 
the  catastrophe  has  not  come 
at  an  unfavourable  moment, 
such  as  that  of  the  Fashoda 
business  last  year.  It  must 
now,  after  the  serious  exertions 
we  have  had  to  make,  be  made 
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clearest  of  all  that  no  such 
catastrophe  shall  be  possible  in 
the  future.  Lord  Salisbury  (to 
whom  at  the  present  moment  a 
tribute  of  universal  sympathy 
is  justly  due)  made  strong 
and  resolute  speech  at  the 
Guildhall  which  inspired  every 
one  with  confidence.  What- 
ever may  be  the  hostility  of  the 
Continental  press,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and 
of  Germany  are,  thanks  to  his 
recent  administration  of  foreign 
affairs,  distinctly  friendly,  and 
the  other  Powers  are  obviously 
determined  upon  neutrality. 
The  political  opportunity  has 
come,  the  effort  has  been  made 
for  establishing  our  South 
African  empire  on  a  durable 
basis.  No  one  thirsts  for 


vengeance,  no  one  wants  to 
wipe  out  Majuba  Hill  and 
Laing's  Nek.  That  has  been 
done  already.  What  is  wanted 
is  to  deprive  the  Boers  of  their 
hostile  armaments,  to  forbid 
any  further  accumulation  of 
them,  and  to  plant  the  British 
flag  in  their  Republics.  When 
that  is  done,  there  will  be  no 
wish  to  make  their  treatment 
of  the  Uitlanders  the  measure 
of  their  own  treatment.  The 
desire  will  be  to  incorporate 
them  into  the  empire  as  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  Dutch  in  Cape 
Colony,  with  equal  rights, 
equal  liberties,  and  equal  priv- 
ileges and  opportunities  with 
all  other  white  men  in  the 
South  African  colonies. 
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